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‘The Revised Second Edition of 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


The Second Edition of this widely used text has been revised in order to 
incorporate political developments through the 1976 elections. Chapters 9, 


10, and 11, on political parties and elections, congress, and the presidency. 


are completely rewritten to. reflect campaign events and election results. 
The remainder of the book will stand as published last February. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT is well-known for its 
unique focus on political capitalism and its consideration of how capitalism 


has shaped American democracy. The book stresses the recurring patterns, 


structures, and processes that give meaning to political activity, providing 
students with a clear, analytical understanding of the institutional and 
behavioral aspects of American government. 


Tentative: 608 pages; $12.95. February 1977. ISBN 0-06-045281-1. 
Instructor's Manual. 


The Second Edition of 
PRINCIPLES OF : 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


The Second Edition of PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, the 
shortened paperback version of the authors’ AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, reflects the changes heralded in the 1976 
edition of the longer text. Also included is a postscript on the 1976 election. 
The book covers the basic institutional and behavioral aspects of American 


- government with new material on revenue sharing, recent congressional 
—teforms, economic issues, separation of powers, and other recent political 


developments. 


Tentative: 416 pages; $8.95/paper. February 1977. ISBN 0-06-045282-X. 


Instructor’s Manual. 


Harper & Row 


ors 


To request examination copies, write to L. Schein, Dept. 403, 
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The Selfish Voter Paradox and the Thrown-Away Vote Argument. The probability that an individual's” 
voting in a presidential election will determine the outcome being negligible, it is argued that participation | 
is irrational if predicated on principles that are either egocentric or act-prospective. Voter participation, °? 
tational, must rely on some over-arching principle that is (a) Sociotropic, (b) Axionomic, ( 
Collective-distributive, and (d) Neutrofactual. A distinctively ethical component must be involved, sug 
that all purely “economic,” “cost-benefit” models postulating selfish voter rationality are incoherent. Th 
notion of “helping” to elect one’s candidate is criticized and rejected unless formulated in a special way. A 
important pragmatic consequence of the analysis is that the idea (relied on by the two major parties) « 
“wasting one’s vote” on a third party candidate is shown to be invalid or of more limited application thay. 
generally assumed. If a sizeable minority (e.g., college students) were educated to reject that argument 
politics might be profoundly affected. 


By PAUL E. MEEHL, Regents’ Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota Medical School. 





From Confusion to Confusion: Issues and the American Voter (1956—1972). The authors of the Americ: 
Voter concluded that the distribution of opinions on current issues was not very important for explaini 
the vote of the large bulk of the American electorate. Recent studies purporting to demonstrate tl 
increasing prevalence of issue voting in the 1960s and early 1970s fail to present evidence to satisfy th 
criteria for issue voting upon which the conclusions of the American Voter were based. Worse yet, thi 
evidence of these newer studies fails to satisfy even the studies’ own alternative criteria for issue voting. The 
apparent “increases’’ in issue voting prove to be largely artifacts of the measures employed or 
misinterpretations of the evidence adduced. When it comes to translating his issue preferences into votin: 
choices, the average voter remains as confused as ever. 


By MICHAEL MARGOLIS, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh. 





Presidential Popularity and Negative Voting: An Alternative Explanation of the Midterm Congressiona 
Decline of the President’s Party. Midterm congressional elections have been generally viewed as relatively 
sterile affairs marked by reduced turnout, party voting, and the play of politically idiosyncratic forces such 
as friends-and-neighbors voting. The usual reduction in the number of seats controlled by the President’s 
party, according to the “surge and decline” thesis, simply reflects the departure of short-term forces which 
presumably benefited the president’s party two years earlier. In this study an alternative thesis is proposed 
which considers midterm election outcomes within the context of the current political environment. : 
Evaluations of the President’s performance are found to be directly associated with congressional | 
preferences over a series of midterm elections from 1946 through 1966. Moreover, controlling for party ‘ 
identification, persons who disapprove of the President’s performance were generally more likely to vote , 
and to cast their ballot against the President’s party than were his admirers to support it. This “negative ` 
voting” bias helps to explain why the Democratic and Republican parties have performed more poorly in‘ 
those midterm elections during which they occupy the White House. 


By SAMUEL KERNELL, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Minnesota. 
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the major purpose of the Cultural Revolution was to transform Chinese political culture, the way in which '' 
this transformation took place has remained unclear. This paper attempts to understand cultural 
transformation as a process of interaction within a semiological system, consisting of a network of: 
communicators and a lexicon of political symbols. The pragmatic aspect of this process is the outcome of ; 
an interplay among the intentions of the elites, the masses, and the target of criticism: political 
circumstances during the Cultural Revolution were more benign to the cathartic and hortatory intentions of : 
the masses and elites than to the expiatory needs of the target. The syntactic aspect of the system concerns 
the relationship among symbols: These were found to form a dichotomous structure divided by a taboo 
barrier, which elicited strong but ambivalent desires to achieve a revolutionary breakthrough. The semantic 
aspect of the symbolism refers to problematic dimensions of experience in Chinese political culture—th ` 
psychological repression imposed by a system of rigid social censorship, the political discrimination 
practiced against certain social categories, the persistence of differences in income or educational 
achievement in a socialist system —and suggests that these “contradictions” may be resolved by bold frontal 
assault. 

The symbolism of Cultural Revolution polemics has now become part of Chinese political culture. Its 
impact seems to have been to inhibit social differentiation (particularly hierarchical), to encourage greater 
mass participation, and to foster more frequent and irreconcilable conflict among elites. 


By LOWELL DITTMER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, State University of New York at Buffalo. 





What Is Political Obligation? Political philosophers have long been exercised by the problem of political 
obligation. Many have tried to solve it, and others, more recently, have dismissed it as a pseudo-problem 
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which cannot be solved and need not be posed. This essay is an attempt to clarify the problem of political 
obligation and to see why it is a problem. My argument, briefly, is that the traditional understanding of the 
problem is misleading because it fails to distinguish questions of obedience from questions of obligation. 


When it is properly stated the problem can be solved—in principle, at least—and I try to show what form a 
solution will take. 


H RICHARD K. DAGGER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Arizona State University. 


Wiegel] as a Social Scientist. The purposes of this essay are (1) to identify Hegel’s role in the propagation of 
sertain philosophic principles essential to the development of an interpretive social science, (2) to 
iemonstrate in what ways Hegel himself can be understood as an early sociologist, and (3) to indicate those 

...-spects of Hegels thought that might be of greatest use to contemporary philosophers of social and 

olitical inquiry. 

The first part of the exposition relies on the Preface to The Phenomenology of Mind in order to outline 
Hegel’s epistemological and methodological recommendations. The second part demonstrates the practical 
meaning of these recommendations by looking at the analysis of ancient Greece found in the Philosophy of 

«History. It is concluded that this analysis is indeed a social scientific analysis and, moreover, is suggestive of 
iubsequent work by such interpretivists as Weber, Schutz, and G. H. Mead. 


3y PETER J. STEINBERGER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Denver. 





« Method of Scaling with Applications to the 1968 and 1972 Presidential Elections. A method of scaling is 
roposed to estimate the positions of candidates and voters on a common issue dimension. The scaling 
10del assumes that candidates occupy true positions in an issue space and that individual level perceptual 

ta arise from this in a two step process. The first step consists of a stochastic component, satisfying the 

dard Gauss Markov assumptions, which reflects true misperception. The second step consists of a linear 
tortion which is introduced in the survey situation. Estimates of the parameters of the model are 

‘eloped by applying the least squares criterion, and distributions of the estimates are investigated by 
nte Carlo methods. 

The scaling technique is applied to the seven-point issue scales asked in the 1968 and 1972 SRC survey. 

e resulting ideal point estimates aré related to candidate positions in 1968 to test a simple Downsian 

yting model. 








«Y JOHN H. ALDRICH, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Michigan State University, and RICHARD 
a MCKELVEY, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Carnegie-Mellon University. 





“he Effect of Military Service on Political Attitudes: A Panel Study. Institutional experiences at the young 

«dult stage may act to alter or reinforce pre-existing political attitudes. This paper focuses on military 
srvice during the Vietnam War as one such institutional experience. Data are drawn from a two-wave, 
965—1973 national panel study of 674 males. Approximately half of the panel saw active duty. 
omparisons are made between civilian and military respondents and, among military respondents, 
cording to the duration, recency, intensity, affective qualities, and institutional salience of the military 
«perience. Bivariate and regression techniques are used in the analyses. 

Veterans are somewhat less cynical and have broader attention frames than civilians. Civic tolerance and 
elings toward minority groups are also affected by aspects of military service. War-related opinions vary 
tween civilians and veterans and across categories of veterans. These effects remain when other relevant 
ctors, including prior attitudes, are taken into account. The results underscore the potential significance 

~ adult experiences in the socialization process. 


z M. KENT JENNINGS, Professor of Political Science and Program Director, Center for Political Studies, 
versity of Michigan, and GREGORY B. MARKUS, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Assistant 
‘search Scientist, Center for Political Studies, University of Michigan. 





reaucratic Response to Citizen-Initiated Contacts: Environmental Enforcement in Detroit. When citizens ° 
«ntact local government agencies, they generally attempt to influence service delivery decisions made by 
se bureaucracies, This paper examines the nature of citizen contacts, and the results of such contacts, 
Dammam respect to the enforcement of environmental ordinances in Detroit, Michigan. We first examine the 
chanisms responsible for the generation of citizen contacts. Assuming relations among citizen awareness, 
vice need, and social well-being, we derive a downward-opening parabola as appropriate for describing 
: relationship between social well-being and propensity to contact a service agency. Using data on citizen 
itacts from City of Detroit agencies merged with census data, we find the expected relationship in 
dence. We find that the Environmental Enforcement Division generally responds to citizen contacts, but 
quality of the response varies with social characteristics of neighborhoods. 


BRYAN D. JONES, Associate Professor of Political Science, Wayne.State University; SAADIA R. 
EENBERG, Social Science Analyst, Administration on Aging, Washington, D.C.; CLIFFORD KAUF- 
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MAN, Associate Professor of Political Science, Wayne State University; and JOSEPH DREW, Pt 
Candidate, Department of Political Science, Wayne State University. 





On the Decline of Competition in Congressional Elections. Several authors have observed a decline in 
number of competitive congressional districts during the past two decades. Various explanations have F 
proposed for this change. Among these are theories attributing major causal significance to cha 
methods of drawing district boundaries, and increasing control of campaign resources by incumbents. } 
theories are examined critically and arguments are advanced for their rejection. The principal cause o. 
decline of competition for congressional seats appears to rest on a change in individual voting behavior. 


By JOHN A. FEREJOHN, Associate Professor of Political Science, California Institute of Technology. 





The Case of the Vanishing Marginals: The Bureaucracy Did It. Several authors have addressed the pc: 
decline of electoral competition on the congressional level. Some have attributed the decline to institut. 
change such as the redistrictings of the 1960s. Others have remarked on the growing use of the gro» 
resources of incumbency. Still others, like Ferejohn, have focused on behavioral change in the la—--- - 
electoral system, such as the erosion of party identification. In this comment I] suggest that while elec 
behavior has changed, the change is at least in part a response to changing congressional behavior, whic 
turn is a reaction to institutional change for which Congress is partly responsible. Specifically, over 
congressmen have placed increasing emphasis on district services: more and more they operate as an: 
perceived as ombudsmen rather than as national policymakers. This behavioral change is an understanc 
response to an expanding federal role and an increasing involvement of the federal bureaucracy in the 
of ordinary citizens, an institutional change Congress has helped to bring about. 


By MORRIS P. FIORINA, Associate Professor of Political Science, California Institute of Technology. 








Barber’s Typological Analysis of Political Leaders. James Barber’s predictive theory of presidential b 
has evoked varied reactions, which have ranged from praise for its sensitization of readers to the fa 
personality affects presidential performance, to criticisms for the emphasis that the theory p 
personality, to questions about the validity of the theory. This article addresses itself to the criticis 
the questions. 


Concerning the questions, it shows, first, that in analyzing presidents, Barber assumes the valid 
“character’—the core construct of the theory. It shows, second, that Barber’s earlier researc 
Connecticut legislators, from which “character” derives, does not empirically establish the construct. 

Concerning the criticisms, the article isolates a possible origin of the psychological reductionism e' 
in Barber’s explanations of presidential performance. The article identifies a similar reductioni: 
Barber’s legislative research and attributes this reductionism to a fallacious extra-empirical argument. 


By JAMES H. QUALLS, Ph.D. Candidate in Political Science, The Johns Hopkins University. 
Comment. By JAMES DAVID BARBER, Professor of Political Science, Duke University. 








An Optimal Control Model of Arms Races. Lewis Frye Richardson’s simple differential equations moe 
armaments races has been long criticized for its lack of incorporation of the goals of nations. Usir 
mathematics of optimal control theory, the authors formulate a model which incorporates national 

into an “arms balance” objective function. The goals used are based on the traditional concerns j 
balance-of-power literature. From an objective function together with the Richardson model an o}, 
armaments policy is derived. The United States-Soviet, NATO-WTO, and Arab-Israeli arms races are u 
empirical examples, and the parameters in the model are estimated by means of functional minimi ~ 
techniques. The optimal control model is further examined for its equilibrium and stability propertie 
equilibrium and stability conditions are assessed with respect to the empirical examples. The findir. 
that while the United States and the Soviet Union in direct confrontation pursue Strategies that lea 
lack of equilibrium and stability, when taken as part of NATO and WTO, the major powers an 
alliance partners do pursue stable and equilibrium strategies. The Israeli policy is found to I 
equilibrium and stability while the Arab policy does not. 


By JOHN V. GILLESPIE, Associate Professor of Political Science, Indiana University; DINA A. ZU 
Professor of Political Science, Indiana University; PHILIP A. SCHRODT, Assistant Professor of Pc 
Science, Northwestern University; G. S. TAHIM, Research Associate in International Policy S» 
Indiana University; and R. MICHAEL RUBISON, Assistant Professor of Statistics, Kansas State Univ 













A Technique of Computer Content Analysis of Transliterated Russian Language Textual Materije 
Research Note. The purpose of this note is to describe a technique of computer content anal, 
transliterated Russian language textual materials and to illustrate the use of the technique wi» 
examples of my research on the political socialization of Soviet schoolchildren. 


By CHARLES D. CARY, Stockton, California. 
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2 Lobbyists and the Legislative Process: The Impact of Environmental Constraints. In this study of lobbyists’ 

m techniques and perceptions of the legislative process, the impact of several aspects of the legislative 
environment is examined, including group competition and the use of issues by candidates in presidential 
campaigns. Data from a sample of lobbyists indicates that nonconflictual issues are treated differently by 
lobbyists and the Congress from issues involving group conflict. Similarly, issues used in presidential 
campaigns are treated differently from those developed outside them. Finally, group size is shown to bea 

further influence on lobbyists’ techniques in dealing with Congress. 


By JOHN M. BACHELLER, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Kirkland College. 
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- 265 Introduction 


By HAROLD D. LASSWELL, Ford Foundation Professor Emeritus of Law and the Social Sciences, Yale 
University Law School. 


266 Wellsprings of Political Leadership. To develop a general theory of leadership we must locate the function 
* of political leadership in a theory of historical causation. One may begin by identifying sources of 
leadership in the wants and needs, aspirations and expectations, of humankind. In helping to gratify these 
“motive-bases,” leaders move followers “up” the hierarchy of needs and other motivations and thus create 
new social configurations in which leaders act. As persons—especially children—move “up” through stages 
of morality, they also create structures of values that both empower and constrain would-be leaders. 
g Leadership over human beings is exercised when would-be leaders, possessing certain motives of their own, 
í mobilize their own psychological, institutional, political, and other resources relevant to potential 
followers’ motive bases in such a way as to satisfy the motives of both leaders and followers. The test of 
leadership is the achievement of goals of both leaders and followers in a context of open conflict over ends 
‘and means, with leaders and followers mutually and freely defining their values and purposes. 


' By JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS, Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams College. 


6 COMMUNICATIONS 


From Bruce M. Russett, Morton J. Tenzer, W. Lawrence Neuman and Alexander Hicks, Benjamin Ginsberg, 
Richard W. Sterling, Kenneth N. Waltz, Paul Halpern, Michael J. Robinson 


7 EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BOOK REVIEWS AND ESSAYS 


. Money, Politics, and Democracy: A Review Essay. Herbert E. Alexander, Financing the 1968 Election; 
3 : Financing the 1972 Election; Money in Politics; Common Cause Campaign Finance Monitoring Project, 
; 1972 Congressional Campaign Finances (10 vols.); 1972 Federal Campaign Finances: Interest Groups and 
Political Parties (3 vols.); 1974 Congressional Campaign Finances (5 vols.); Delmer Dunn, Financing 
" Presidential Campaigns; Max McCarthy, Elections For Sale; David Nichols, Financing Elections: The Politics 
“of An American Ruling Class; John R. Owens, Trends in Campaign Spending in California, 1958~1970: 
« Tests of Factors Influencing Costs; Robert L. Peabody, Jeffrey M. Berry, William G. Frasure, and Jerry 
- Goldman, To Enact a Law: Congress and Campaign Financing; Howard R. Penniman and Ralph K. Winter, 
Jr. Campaign Finances: Two Views of the Political and Constitutional Implications; George Thayer, Who 
Shakes the Money Tree? Raiph K. Winter, Jr., in association with John R. Bolton, Campaign Financing and 
Political Freedom. 


By DAVID ADAMANY, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 


_ 305 Political Statistics for the United States: Observations on Some Major Data Sources. Thirteen major data 
sources for the study of American politics are examined with regard to their conceptual orientation, error 
structure, and inferential utility. A great deal of ephemera and measurement without theory is discovered. $ 
Few of the documents contain any serious discussion of error structure, although some do report “standard 
errors” based on naive sampling models. In addition to suggestions for improving the compilation of 
political statistics, recommendations for a basic minimum library of data sources for American politics are 
made: The Almanac of American Politics and the Statistical Abstract of the United States, followed by the 
Guide to U.S. Elections. 


By EDWARD R. TUFTE, Professor of Public Affairs, Princeton University. 





315 Political Theory, History of Political Thought and Methodology 


O. J. Bartos, Process and Outcome of Negotiations. Daniel Druckman, p. 315. - 
Peter M. Blau, The Organization of Academic Work. Edward Gross, p. 316. 
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The Selfish Voter Paradox and the aia 


Vote Argument * 


PAUL E. MEEHL 


During the last quarter century political 
scientists have. become increasingly preoccupied 
with rational reconstructions of voter behavior, 
the leading ideas being taken from economics. 
Some theorists explicitly postulate voter selfish- 
ness!; others avoid this postulate in favor of 
whatever utilities (societal goods included) the 
voter wishes to increase,” although it is notable 
that the examples provided tend overwhelming- 
ly to be egocentric, and usually monetary. 
Recently there has been growing an uncomfort- 
able awareness that such “economic” theories 
have major trouble dealing with a big brute 
fact, to wit, that the empirical probability of an 
individual voter’s behavior determining the out- 
come of a large scale (e.g., U.S. presidential) 
election is negligible. Riker and Ordeshook3 
estimate it as p = 1078, and my rough 
calculations indicate my chances of determining 


*I wish to thank Dean Carl A. Auerbach (Law), 
Professor David Cooperman (Sociology) and Professor 
Rolf Sartorius (Philosophy) and three anonymous 
reviewers for their critical comments. A nondialogue 
presentation of this paper’s argument, substantially 
equivalent but with some additional material included, 
is available from the author as “Difficulties with 
economic models of voter behavior,” Reports from 
the Research Laboratories of the Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Minnesota, Report no. 
1976) -1 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 


1 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957). 


2James M. Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The 
Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1971). The present paper was drafted more 
than three years ago, and I am aware of the spate of 
articles meanwhile (1 972—1976) devoted to aspects of 
the “voter calculus” problem. I have not discussed or 
even cited these recent contributions, because despite 
their merits and general relevance they do not bear 
appreciably on the distinctively ethical core of my 
argument. If I am right that no egocentric act-pro- 
spective rationale for voter participation will do, then 
elaborations or amendments of Buchanan and Tullock 
or Downs will not fix things up. Nor will further 
manipulations of the formalism. Thus to take one 
example, Ferejohn and Fiorina’s paper on “maximin 
regret” (American Political Science Review, 68 [Sep- 
tember, 1974] , 525-536). is an interesting and i ingeni- 
ous variation on the received model, but I think the 
reader will agree that it leaves my philosophical 
criticism quite untouched. 


3William H. Riker and Peter C. Ordeshook, “A 
Theory of the Calculus of Voting,” American Political 
Science Review, 62 (March, 1968), 25—42 at p. 25.. 


1] 


University of Minnesota Medical School 


who becomes President are of about same order 
of magnitude as my chances of being killed 
driving to the polis—hardly a profitable venture. 
Precise estimates are neither possible nor neces- 
sary, since any fairly computed value surely lies 
below the p < .0001 whose complement q = 
9999 Bernoulli* and Buffon5, and all reason- 
able men, regularly treat as a “‘moral certainty.” 

I shall argue from these rather simple and 
noncontroversial truths that all economic theo- 
ries of voter participation are radically inco- 
herent, because such participation is irrational 
as an instrumental action toward an egocentric 
end. A voters participation in large scale 
elections is inherently a case of the “Tragedy of 
the Commons,”® and no manipulation or com- 
plexification of the economist’s cost-benefit 
formalism can make it otherwise. As a ccrol- 
lary, I shall try further to show that the kinds 
of justificatory premises required to render 
voter participation rational are distinctively 
moral and such that they will also justify voting 
for a “sure loser” candidate, thus rebutting the 
standard argument, made by supporters of the 
two major U.S. political parties, that voting for 
a third “‘minor” party is “throwing away your 
vote.” 

I think the argument can best be set forth in 
the form of a dialogue. One protagonist, 
“S.O.P.” (= Standard Old Party}, believes it to 
be irrational to vote for any presidential candi- 
date who is neither a Republican or Democrat, 
since voting for anybody else is “merely wast- 
ing your ballot.” The other protagonist, 
“F.E.V.” (> Flat Earth Vegetarian), proposes to 
vote for the candidate of a fusion party 
composed of Flat Earthers and Vegetarians, 
recently united. Voter F.E.V. has become 
convinced that the troubles of the world are 
largely attributable to human beings engaging in 
the unnatural and wicked practice of consum- 
ing flesh foods, along with their adherence to 
the Magellanite heresy concerning the spheric- 


Van Hacking, “Jacques Bernoulli’s Art of Conjec- 
turing,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
22 (August, 1971), 209-229 at p. 219. 


5D. A. Gillies, An Objective Theory of Probability 
(London: Methuen, 1973) at p. 165. 


Garrett Hardin, “The Tragedy of the Commons,” 
Science, 162 (1968), 1243-1248. 
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ity of the earth. The two disputants have agreed 
to disagree on the merits of these substantive 
views, and the dialogue is concerned solely with 
the question whether it is irrational of F.E.V. 
to cast his vote for the fusion party candidate, 
one Pastor Sedlitz, instead of taking the Demo- 
cratic or Republican candidate as the best 
available according to his lights. 


SOP: Of course I consider your views about 
the wickedness of eating meat and the earth’s 
flatness as erroneous and, to put it bluntly, 
preposterous, but it seems clear from our 
discussions that you are set in your Flat 
Earth-Vegetarian ways, so I am not going to 
debate the merits further. However, our discus- 
sions have also shown that there are some 
features of your position that happen to be the 
same as those of the platform of the Republi- 
can party, and of individual statements by 
Senator Claghorn who is running as the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate; and there are a few 
features of your views, although somewhat 
fewer, to be found in the position taken by the 
Democratic party and its presidential candidate, 
Governor Fisbee. I have not myself decided 
whether to cast my vote for the Republican or 
the Democrat, but I am certainly going to vote 
for one of the two; and I want to try to 
persuade you that it is pointless, even assuming 
the substantial correctness of your Flat Earth- 
Vegetarian views, for you to vote for the FEV 
candidate, Pastor Sedlitz. My argument is short 
and easy and does not require any big philo- 
sophical or political theory as underpinning. It 
consists simply in pointing out that if you vote 
for Pastor Sedlitz, even assuming that his FEV 
views are mainly correct, you will be throwing 
away your vote. 


FEV: I don’t understand what you mean by 
“throwing away my vote.” I am voting for the 
candidate of my choice. isn’t that what I’m 
supposed to do in a democracy? 


SOP: Well, yes, within reasonable limits I 
suppose one could say that. But the point is 
that you know right now that Pastor Sedlitz is 
going to lose. It’s not absolutely certain that 
he’ll lose, but it’s quasi-certain—as certain as we 
ever can be about human affairs; as certain as 
we are normally required to be in our daily 
* practical decision making. So it’s like dropping 
your penny into the bottomless pit: you are 
going through a meaningless gesture of democ- 
racy, so to speak, because it is foreseeable with 
quasi certainty that your candidate will lose, 
whether you vote for him or not. 


FEV: Yes, I concede it is foreseeable with 
quasi certainty that Pastor Sedlitz and the Flat 
Earth-Vegetarian party will lose. That doesn’t 
bother me a bit. But I am curious to hear why 
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you propose to vote for Senator Claghorn, or 
Governor Fisbee, as the case may be. 

SOP: Well, you see, I don’t know which one 
of them is going to win, but one of them surely 
will. So my voting has some point to it; it’s net 
a pointless effort or an empty gesture. 

FEV: I don’t see how that follows. If I 
understand you, your argument against my 
proposed vote for Flat Earth-Vegetarian candi- 
date Pastor Sedlitz is that my voting for him - 
cannot lead to his being elected. But your 
voting for Senator Claghorn cannot lead to his 
being elected either, can it? 

SOP: It’s not that my individual ballot 
determines Senator Claghorn’s election, which 
of course we know it will not, with a probabil- 
ity of .99999 or better. The thing is, I am 
helping to bring about an event which, at least 
from our present condition of information, 
may possibly be brought about, if I and others 
like me get together. If I and others like me all 
vote for Claghorn, he will be elected, otherwise 
not. 


FEV: I can’t buy that last statement if I take 
it literally. You formulate it as a conditional 
that Senator Claghorn will win the presidency if 
“<... you and others like you get together.” But 
that’s not literally correct. It is not necessary 
that you and others like you should vote for 
him. All that is necessary is that enough people, 
which group may or may not include you, vote 
for him. From which it surely doesn’t follow 
that you must vote for him to bring about the 
intended result. 

SOP: I mean that we have to vote for 
Senator Claghorn collectively, of course. 

FEV: Why does it follow, from the state- 
ment that “we have to vote for him collec- 
tively” that “I, who desire his election, must 
vote for him individually”? I had thought that 
arguing from something that is true collectively 
to something true for the individuals in the 
collection was a fallacy, called the fallacy of 
division. They taught, me that in Logic I when I 
was a freshman. Besides, you persist in saying 
“we,” and you aren’t entitled to say “we,” if 
the word we is taken to include you, the 
particular individual with whom I am disputing. 
It is simply not correct to assert that anything 
hinges upon a specified subset of the electorate. 
That a subset which happens to include you as 
one member must vote for Claghorn in order 
for him to win, is literally just plain false. All 
that can be said to be literally correct is thata 
sufficiently large subset of the electorate (to be 
precise, a larger subset than those who vote for 
his opponent) must vote for him. It is surely 
obvious that this hypothetical subset does not 
need to include you, or me, or any other 
specific individual. An assertion about a speci- 
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fied subset (e.g., one that includes you) is not 
even true if stated probabilistically—iet alone as 
a solid-gold conditional. 

SOP: Let me make an analogy to economics. 
Nobody’s individual purchase, in classical eco- 
nomic theory, is considered to have an appreci- 
able influence upon the price of hamburger. 
Nevertheless classical economics also says that 
these collective choices by all the purchasers 
- who would prefer eating hamburger to keeping 
their 50c (or buying something else with their 
50c) are what determine the supply and the 
demand and the price of hamburgers. As a 
rational economic man, I help determine what 
happens to the price of hamburgers, the supply 
of money, the number of hamburgers pro- 
duced, and things of that sort by my individual 
action as a member of the collective; the same 
is true of the political process, is it not? 

FEV: No, it is not. The rational man in 
economics buys a hamburger because he wants 
a hamburger more than he wants his 50c or 
something else that he could get with his 50c 
instead of a hamburger. He- doesn’t buy the 
hamburger in order to “influence” the macro- 
economic process or state. He buys it because 
he wants something that he gets if he buys and 
lacks if he doesn’t buy. The point is that if he 
as an individual didn’t buy the hamburger, then 
he wouldn’t have a hamburger; and he wants 
one. Whereas if you as an individual don’t vote 
for Senator Claghorn, that does not determine 
whether you get Senator Claghorn or whether I 
get him. Almost all analogies between political 
and economic behavior are fallacious because, 
for politics in the large, where it can be said on 
empirical and mathematical grounds that a 
rational person knows with a “moral certainty” 
that his individual action does not substantially 
influence the probabilities of what befalls him 
(or, for that matter, anybody else, or the 
collective), he is not at all in the position of the 
vendor or purchaser postulated in economic 
theory. Incidentally, while the paradoxes of 
political participation as interest groups or 
individuals have become the focus of attention 
in recent years among political theorists,” you 
are surely aware that similar paradoxes were 
raised many years earlier (long before the 
advent of modern decision theory or the classic 
formal incoherence proofs of Arrow and Co.), 
notably in the well-known essay on the “‘trag- 
edy of the commons” by William Forster 
Lioyd, a paper published almost a century and 
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a half ago.8 So the question also arises in 
economics; it’s just that in economics it is not 
always critically present but depends on the 
circumstances; whereas in large scale political 
democracy, I claim that it is always present. 

SOP: Consider what kind of consequences 
your mode of reasoning would result in if 
everybody followed it. How would you get 
anybody to the polls in a political democracy? 

FEV: That’s the point, precisely. You can’t 
get anybody to go “rationally” to the polls, 
unless you introduce some sort of quasi- 
Kantian principle with a distinctly ethical con- 
tent. Political participation theories that omit 
“ethical”? premises are all radically defective for 
this reason. 

SOP: I’m going to get plenty nervous if we 
have to go back to old Immanuel Kant to 
explain political rationality! I doubt very much 
that even you want to buy Kant, or do you? 

FEV: No, I don’t buy Kant. I don’t even 
think Kant’s own examples, when he gets to 
illustrating the Categorical Imperative, are 
either rationally compelling or intuitively 
punchy. At most, his example about paying 
debts has some plausibility, although I think I 
could even take care of that one. The business 
about suicide, or only looking out for my own 
interests as long as I don’t harm others, or 
developing my talents versus loafing—all seem 
to me singularly feeble both in their argumenta- 
tive structure and their intuitive appeal. (I think 
they testify mainly to the fact that Kant’s 
background was pietist in its etnos, not that I 
wish to commit the genetic fallacy or argue ad 
hominem.) That’s why I said “‘quasi-Kantian.” 
What I mean is that you can’t get me or 
yourself or anybody else to the polls in a 
national presidential election if you appeal to 
their selfish interests. And, worse still, you 
can’t even get us there by an appeal to altruism 
if you have an act-prospective formal principle 
of conduct. 

SOP: I’m not sure just what you mean by 
the term act-prospective. You better spell that 
out if you intend to rely upon it. 

FEV: I am not prepared to give an abso- 
lutely rigorous definition of it. Roughly, I mean 
by an “act-prospective” formal principle of 
conduct one that, however stated, essentially 
makes the rationality of a proposed (dated, ` 
particular) action a, dependent upon foresee- 
able differential consequences of individual 7’s 
taking that action. One must show that there is 


8Reprinted (in part) in Population, Evolution, and 
Birth Control, ed. Garrett Hardin (San Francisco: 
Freeman, 1964), p.37. 
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a substantial difference in the probability distri- 
bution over consequences if I, the agent con- 
templating the action, take the action from 
what the probabilities would be if I failed to do 
so. I don’t want to speak of an “act-utilitarian’’ 
criterion because it seems so obvious to me that 
one might follow a formally act-prospective 
rule of conduct without a wholly utilitarian 
content. Thus, for instance, I might vote in a 
small faculty meeting in a certain way, not with 
the aim of maximizing the utilities, but in order 
to “‘do justice” as defined in some other than a 
purely utilitarian way. Such a vote would be 
rationally act-prospective for me as a means to 
the “Justice” end because the number of 
people voting in a faculty meeting is small 
enough so that my single vote might possibly 
(even probably, if the faculty is small enough 
and seems divided closely) make a difference. 
In fact, for a faculty meeting, even a “lost” 
vote wouldn’t necessarily make it pointless of 
me to have cast my single vote, inasmuch as 
how badly somebody loses in a group of a 
dozen persons may make a significant psycho- 
logical or political difference now or in the long 
run. 

SOP: All right, that’s not a very precise 
explanation, but perhaps it’s good enough for 
our present purposes. Now, how do you pro- 
pose to use this notion? — 

FEV: What I argue is that in order for me to 
go to the polis, or for you to go to the polls—it 
doesn’t matter whether. we are Republicans or 
Democrats or Flat Earth-Vegetarians in our 
convictions politically—in a presidential elec- 
tion, assuming the premise (which you don’t 
dispute) that there is a moral certainty that 
neither your vote nor mine determines the 
outcome, it is necessary to invoke some kind of 
ethical principle of political participation that is 
not act-prospective and not egocentric. A prin- 
ciple which is act-prospective won’t get me 
there whether I’m egocentric or not, because 
there is a moral certainty that whether I vote or 
do not vote will make no difference in the 
outcome—even in the “‘appearance” of a land- 
slide victory or a narrow squeak. Nobody is 
going to pay any attention to the last digit ina 
six place number for the state of Minnesota’s 

-popular vote for the President, especially as we 
` all know that the voting machines and tabula- 
tions will contribute error larger than that. So 
there must be invoked a principle which is not 
purely act-prospective, a principle stating some 
kind of rule that bars direct appeal to probable 
differential prospects hinging upon my acting 
versus not acting. No direct appeal to utility 
can get me to the polls because of the quasi 
certainty, by any ordinary reliance on probabil- 
ity reasoning in human life, that my vote is 
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without effect, either in the sense of determin- 
ing the outcome or of making the outcome 
“Took stronger.” Since you don’t like the term 
“Kantian,” even when modified by “quasi”, let 
me characterize the kind of principle required 
as axionomic. I mean by “‘axionomic” a rule or 
principle—whatever else its formal properties or 
content—which has a form that does not 
confine its binding character to cases where 
act-prospective calculations make it reasonable - 
to say that a certain outcome hinges, or its 
probability depends non-negligibly, upon what 
I do. And now I add a further point that even 
an axionomic principle will not suffice unless it 
is to some degree altruistic. 

SOP: Oho, that will get you in bad trouble. 
If each voter is supposedly voting so as to 
benefit others at his own expense, we get into. 
an awful mess, both philosophically and econo-. 
metrically. Altruism will never work as a basis 
for voting. Surely you can’t mean that Citizens - 
A and B should, for example, each be voting 
high taxes for himself so as fo provide transfer 
payments to the other? That’s absurd, and it 
just won’t work. 

FEV: Ah, yes, you’re quite right. I should 
not say altruistic, but something weaker, say 
sociotropic. 

SOP: You seem to need quite a few fancy 
terms to defend your position. What does this 
neologism mean? 

FEV: By sociotropic I mean taking some 
account—we needn’t say exactly how much—of 
other persons’ interests or, if you like, of the 
collective’s interest. An axionomic egocentric 
principle would be a maxim of prudence, which 
tells me to behave rule-conformingly in a way 
that tends to pay off and bars direct appeal to 
act-prospective consequences for my own wel- 
fare. It bars such direct act-prospective calcula- 
tions on the usual grounds of uncertainty in 
human affairs, bias in one’s reasoning about 
complex matters, self-deception and wishful 
thinking, and the fact that there are some risks 
which I do not dare allow myself to take even 
though the probabilities associated with them 
may be relatively small. Thus we often temper a - 
Straight ““maximize-expectations”’ decision rule 
by a rule which first excludes a class of 
too-large risks, either by disjunctive characteri- 
zation (intensional) or, failing that, by actually 
listing them {extensional). This is not a max- 
imin decision policy but a step-function rule 
superimposed upon an old-fashioned expecta- 
tion-maximizing rule. It resembles what in 
assessment psychometrics we call a “mixed 
regression and successive hurdles” model. Now 
the point is that it cannot conceivably be a 
maxim of prudence for me to vote in any 
presidential election because the act-prospective 
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probabilities are always negligible; but we know 
with quasi certainty that I will lose certain 
‘utilities (such as having a pleasant evening 
watching the baseball game or making love or 
drinking beer or playing pinochle). Adding the 
fact that there is a small but not zero probabil- 
ity that I will get killed driving to and from the 
polling place—one that has almost the same 
order of magnitude as the probability that I 
determine the outcome of the election—clearly 
. a maxim of prudence would lead me to stay at 
home. Therefore we need something more than 
an axionomic principle, we need an axionomic 
principlé which is also sociotropic. We need a 
principle which speaks of my obligations to the 
rest of the collective, which pays attention to 
somebody’s interest besides my own, and which 
formulates a rule about my conduct that has 
that sort of reference. If there’s not a rule, I 
should not bother even on altruistic premises; if 
‘there is a rule but it’s a prudential (egocentric) 
one, I should not bother either. What I need is 
both. 

SOP: It disturbs me that you are speaking in 
such general terms rather than actually formu- 
lating the rule. If you have the rule up your 
sleeve, why don’t you state it for me? It also 
concerns me that you keep formulating the 
matter so negatively, in terms of principles that 

- “won’t suffice to get me to the polls.” 

FEV: I assure you I am not engaging in any 
shenanigans in that respect. I am avoiding 
stating a rule because I’m not at all sure what 
particular rule you would accept or, for that 
matter, what rule I would accept. But I do want 
to maintain that a characterizable disjunctive 
class of rules is excludable as insufficient. So far 
as affirmative statements go, an adequate rule 
could be Kantian, or neo-Kantian, or Marxist, 
or production-maximizing, or “‘biological sur- 
_ vival,” or nationalistic, or Christian Natural 
` Law, or fascist, or rule-utilitarian, or all sorts of 
_ other things. (Act-utilitarian it could not be, for 
the same reason that it cannot be, more 
generally, purely act-prospective.) I don’t want 
to commit myself to any one of these specific 
possibilities. And even if I had made up my 
mind among them, I wouldn’t want to have my 
argument with you hinge upon that choice. 
Because I claim we can make some strong 
meta-arguments concerning what kind of princi- 
ple or reasoning is necessary to get an individual 
citizen to the polls, and that meta-reasoning 
suffices for the present purpose. It would be 
undesirable, in this sort of argument, to have 
the whole outcome hinge upon our mutual 
‘acceptance of .a particular ethical principle, 
such as rule-utilitarianism, furthering the prole- 
tarian class struggle, conducing to our nation’s 
survival and power, evolving a better human 
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species, or enabling each human personality to 
fulfill his potential. I want to say that my 
position is more general than any of those. As 
for my position being negative, that’s for the 
same reason. I really don’t know how to 
characterize the class of adequate rules except 


-that each of them would need to be something 


stronger than a maxim of prudence or an appeal 
to probable differential consequences, altruistic 
or egocentric. What affirmative properties an 
adequate rule must have I do not know, 
although it seems to me that saying it must be 
axionomic rather than act-prospective, and say- 
ing further that it must have some social 
content rather than being purely selfish, says a 
good deal. I am inclined to think that any 
altruistic rule of that type will do the job, 
although it probably would not suffice to 
determine for which candidate I voted once I 
got there. 

SOP: My understanding of what have been 
called “economic theories of democracy” is 
that they do not postulate voter altruism, and I 
don’t see why you think that is necessary for 
them to work. If anything, these models typi- 
cally assume voter selfishness. 

FEV: When I said altruism, I misspoke. All I 
require is that the rule or principle should be 
sociotropic, and that doesn’t mean altruistic. 
“Altruistic” is the contrary of “egocentric,” 
not its contradictory. By “sociotropic’’ I mean 
that the content of the rule or principle (or its 
derivation chain) must involve at least some 
reference to the interests of others than the 
voter, or let us say more realistically, the voter 
and his immediate family taken as‘a political, 
economic, and social unit. 

SOP: Well, the economic theories of democ- 
racy don’t require even that weakened form of 
concern for others, in my reading. 

FEV: No, I agree that they don’t as usually 
formulated. My point is that they must do so in 
order to be adequate to get me into the polling 
booth as a rational agent. The crucial difference 
is that between my buying a hamburger because 
I want the hamburger (regardless of what my 
purchase might do to the price or supply of 
hamburgers) and my going to the polls. We 
simply can’t postulate an egocentric means-end 
situation when it comes to voting. 

SOP: But in economic theory your indi- 
vidual purchase of a hamburger doesn’t do 
anything to the price either, does it? 

FEV: No, but the point is that while 
collectively all these hamburger purchases do 
affect the supply and the price, I don’t have 
that collective impact in mind, nor need I make 
any implicit reference whatever to it in defend- 
ing a claim that the single hamburger purchase 
is rational on my part. 
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SOP: I remind you that public appeals are 
often made by politicians and businessmen that 
people ought to pay attention to that “collec- 
tive economic impact” such as in war time or to 
help control inflation, or in urging people to 
“buy something, anything” during a period of 
economic recession. 

FEV: Yes, but my position is that such 
“collective economic” appeals also involve a 
sociotropic component that is not present when 
I behave rationally as an egocentric economic 
man and purchase my individual hamburger not 
because of such collective impact considera- 
tions, but because J want that hamburger more 
than I want my 50c. And, as is all too well 
known, such appeals do not tend to work— 
hence we have wartime price controls, black 
markets and the like. 

SOP: All right, on this I guess we have no 
disagreement. But I still don’t think there is 
anything necessarily sociotropic in your sense 
about the economic theories of democracy. It 
seems clear to me that they only require 
something weaker than either altruism or socio- 
tropism, namely, a kind of quasi-contractual 
principle which says that while I do not need to 
have somebody else’s interests than my immedi- 
ate family’s at heart, I do have to carry out my 
part of an implicit social contract or bargain if I 
live in a democracy, one of the responsibilities 
of a citizen in a democracy being to cast his 
vote. I don’t see why being sensible of this 
obligation has to involve even the faintest whiff 
of concern for your interests, any more than a 
businessman who accepts, in carrying on trade, 
the obligation of contracts must be presumed 
to have the interest of other businessmen with 
whom he deals at heart, even the least: bit. 

FEV: H’mmm-—lI hadn’t thought of it that 
way. Yes, you have an important point there. 
All right, I will modify the sociotropic require- 
ment. Since I think this kind of nonegocentric 
consideration might often play a significant role 
(because that’s how people talk to me at times 
about their own voting behavior), I would 
suggest an amended version of the statement 
about content which would be to say that the 
content must be either sociotropic or social- 
contractual. Alternatively, I might revise my 
definition of sociotropic to mean “taking some 
account of the subjective desires, objective 
interests, or entitlements of others in my social 
group.” It now occurs to me that I have a 
problem distinguishing between the form and 
the content of the kind of rule or principle that 
would be necessary to get me to the polls ina 
national election, and the additional elements 
of the reasoning needed either to get to the rule 
or to go from the rule to the implication that 
one is obliged to vote. 
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SOP: I don’t doubt that you have trouble 
with that, since you seem reluctant to state the 
rule, preferring only to talk about it or charac- 
terize it vaguely, if I may say so without 


offense. I mean it does make it difficult te . ~ 


argue with you, when you operate so much in 
the meta-meta-ethical clouds. . 
_ FEV: Well, you’ve objected to that general- 
ity or vagueness before, and I sympathize with 
your unhappiness, but the point about it is I 
would not went to state the actual rule, even if 
I could do so with precision,‘ because I want to 
deal with a class or family of possible rules 
which are disjunctively necessary to make my 
voting a rational act, and I honestly don’t want 
to defend one of these rules rather than 
another. I acmit that this causes both of us 
trouble in the argument. You as critic are 
disadvantaged by not knowing exactly what 
rule you should be examining, and I am 
disadvantaged in providing grounds by not 
knowing exactly what rule or principle is to be 
inferred. But it can’t be helped if my position is 
to be presented in:the generality that I intend. I 
repeat that I do not want to be stuck defending 
rule utilitarianism or Marxist ethics or nation- 
alist values or biological survivalism or Rawlsian 
lexical justice or any other particular set of 
political and moral principles. So I have to do 
the best I can with a general formulation. Of 
course this has the kind of weakness that any 
position does which talks about “what sort of 
things would be necessary in order to derive 
such and such a consequence.” After all, we 
must remember that even in formal logic and 
mathematics, and a fortiori in any empirical 
domain or ordinary language discourse, state- 
ments about what kind of thing would be 
needed to get somewhere from somewhere else 
are necessarily only persuasive and cannot claim 
deductive rigor. But I take it we would agree 
that deductive rigor cannot be had in discussing 
political science anyhow, right? 

SOP: Right, no quarrel on that score. I don’t 
mean to fault you for this generality, even if I 
sound as though I’m doing that; I just think you 
ought to face up to the fact that by not stating 
the rule, you are bound to lose a certain 
amount of “punch” when it comes to persuad- 
ing a reluctant old party supporter like myself. 
But back to the debate, what did you have in 
mind by your remark that it’s difficult to 
separate the rule or principle involved from the 
antecedent reasoning and the reasoning from 
the rule to the consequence “J should vote”? 

FEV: Something like this. Whether we make 
the rule “strongly” sociotropic by postulating 
an altruistic interest in somebody else’s welfare 
besides my own, or “weakly” sociotropic, 
covering altruism, benevolence, and a non- 
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benevolent social-contractual concept which 
merely requires that by sharing in the benefits 
of a democratic polity I am prima facie obliged 
to participate in it as a voter (some scholars 
would of course require more than that, but I 
think that’s hard to show), in either case we 
need some additional reasoning first to show 
this and then to apply it. We have in the back 
of our minds some reference to what we want 
to happen (e.g., more prosperity and freedom 
and health and education and security and all 
of that) and, equally importantly, certain things 
that we want to avoid, such as the collapse of 
the political order, or a ruinous inflation or 
depression, or the rise of a tyranny or the 
stunting of human growth potentialities, not to 
mention a thermonuclear holocaust. Here again 
I don’t know how to state it except in general 
terms but, speaking meta-talk about what (a) 
the rule itself, or (b) the reasoning to the rule, 
or .(c) applying the rule, would have to include, 
I would take it as fairly obvious that it would 
require some kind of reference to an empirical 
means-end relation, and also. some kind of 
conditional (allowably but not necessarily 
counterfactual) about what everybody has to 
do in order to make the thing work. 

SOP: Aha—I thought you rejected the line of 
argument about what everybody has to do, as 
for instance the difference between the eco- 
nomic situation and the tug of war situation. In 
the tug of war situation, everyone on one side 
must help, otherwise that side is quasi-certain 
to lose. In the hamburger situation, and I- 
thought you wanted to argue in the presidential 
election situation, it is literally false that 
everybody must do anything in order for such 
and such a result to accrue. 

FEV: Correction sustained—I should have 
said, that in (a) reasoning to the rule and (b) 
applying the rule in order to get me to the polls 
and, I would also assume, (c) to determine my 
voting choices once I’m in the polling booth, 
we will have to say something about collective 
action. What we say will have to be a statement 
true collectively (i.e., “statistically”, about the 
collective) and not, as I said before and as you 
now remind me, distributively. It is literally 
false to say that “everybody has to participate” 
in order to make democracy work. That’s 
empirically absurd on the face of it. We have 
another one of those open concepts? where we 
have to talk about some hard-to-specify mini- 
mum amount of participation in order for it to 
work. It is not necessary if democracy is going 
to work, for example, that 98 per cent of all 


9 Arthur Pap, Semantics and Necessary Truth (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1958), chapter 11, 
“Reduction and Open Concepts,” pp. 302—360. 
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eligible voters should participate, but democ- 
racy couldn’t function on only 2 per cent— 
although I really don’t know how one would go 
about proving that, do you? 

SOP: Well, of course, if participation were 
that low, we would probably infer that some- 
thing else of a fundamental character had 
already taken place so that in some sense 
democracy must already have ceased to func- 
tion in a significant way, right? 

FEV: That’s right, so we needn’t dispute 
about that one. Anyway, what we need is some 
kind of counterfactual or conditional statement 
concerning collective action. In order to get to 
the rule from some kind of sociotropic or social 
contractual notion, and in order to apply the 
rule to the question whether I should bother to 
vote (and, if so, for whom), we are going to 
need some kind of reference to what would 
happen if nobody voted or what would be 
desirable about nearly everybody voting. I 
submit further that in deciding for whom to 
vote (once I get there), I would also take the 
same kind of considerations into account, such 
as deciding how good or bad it would be if a 
majority voted for Hitler or Gus Hall or Gerald 
L. K. Smith or Senator Claghorn or Governor 
Fisbee or the Flat Earth-Vegetarian candidate. 

SOP: I guess I understand why you think 
you need this, but can’t you say more about 
the steps involved? 

FEV: The meta-steps are by negation. First 
we ask, “What sort of overarching ethico- 
political reasoning would get me to the polls, 
assuming I am a rational man?”. Then we 
attempt to characterize such a principle meta- 
ethically, by saying something general about its 
form and content. Next we show that whatever 
we proposed provisionally won’t do, because 
acting on that kind of basis would be irrational. 
From which we infer that the contradictory 
meta-predicate must be involved instead, if the 
desired derivation is to go through. 

SOP: Let’s hear it in the concrete, or at least 
as concretely as you can do it operating meta, 
as I guess we are stuck with doing. 

FEV: Having agreed that the principle or its 
derivation has to be axionomic and sociotropic, 
what else would you advance by way of making 
my individual participation a reasonable act? 

SOP: I suppose I would say something to the 
effect that if people don’t vote, then the system 
won’t work; and, if persons who hold particular 
views, such as your Flat Earth Vegetarians, 
don’t vote, their candidate won’t win; he won’t 
even make a showing that might possibly 
influence future voters, or the future positions 
of the two major parties, or his successful 
opponent’s in-office behavior. As you say, it’s 
going to be some kind of a conditional argu- 
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ment about the differential consequences of 
people voting or not voting. 

FEV: PIL buy that, but only if you put the 
conditional carefully, since otherwise it’s literal- 
ly false. How do you put it? 

SOP: How’s this for a starter? “If people 
don’t vote, democracy will collapse; and, in 
particular, if we Republicans don’t vote, Re- 
publican candidate Claghorn will lose.” 

FEV: Well, maybe the Republican candidate 
is going to lose anyway. 

SOP: He may, but we don’t know that, 
before the election. Whereas we know before 
the election that the Flat Earth-Vegetarian 
candidate is going to lose. That seems to me a 
very important difference. 

FEV: I confess it has a certain intuitive 
punch, even to me. But I must insist that from 
my position it is nevertheless irrational, when 
properly analyzed. Remember, we are talking 
about you, the individual Republican, and 
about me, the individual Flat Earth Vegetarian. 
We are trying to make clear how it could be 
rational for you, an individual, to vote for the 
Republican candidate, whereupon I am going to 
try to show that whatever reasoning will suffice 
to make it rational for you to vote for Senator 


Claghorn will suffice to make it rational for me . 


to vote for the Flat Earth-Vegetarian candidate, 
Pastor Sedlitz. 

SOP: Maybe there is a hang up here on what 
it means to be politically rational. Do you 
suppose that could be possible? 

FEV: I would hate to be stuck with having 
to provide a generic definition of political 
rationality, but if you think that’s a lurking 
problem in our discussion, I suppose I must 
make a stab at it. For purposes of the voting 
situation, remember that we are talking about 
an individual political agent, in particular, an 
individual who is a prospective voter or cam- 
paign fund contributor or automobile bumper 
sticker displayer. I would say that individual act 
a; is politically rational for citizen i if it meets 
either of two conditions: (1) it is foreseeably 
probably efficacious, by which I mean that 
thinking about the empirical facts (e.g., the 
social order, the rules of the game, the Gallup 
Polls, the whole ball of wax) shows it reason- 
able to suppose that if I perform a; the 
probability of an outcome O which I intend or 
desire more than the alternative empirical out- 
come possibilities is non-negligibly increased 
over the probability of O occurring if I refrain 
from performing contemplated action a;. Sec- 
ondly, if— 

SOP: Now, wait a minute, that first one 
would automatically exclude almost any politi- 
cal action, according to your conceptions, so 
why do you bother mentioning it? 
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FEV: I mention it for completeness’s sake, © 
because there are a few situations, for instance, 
when the vcting group is sufficiently small (as 
in a small college faculty meeting or maybe 
even in voting for alderman), in which the 
probability of my vote making a definitive 
difference, either in the outcome or in the 
appearance of strength, is non-negligible. Or 
suppose I had been a candidate for nomination 
and was defeated at the convention; then my 
decision publicly to support the nominee might 
make a significant difference. But you are of 
course correct that in speaking of an individual 
anonymous voter whose name carries no partic- 
ular clout on the social scene, and whose 
contemplated action is not voting for dog 
catcher in his precinct but for the President of 
the United States, this first condition would 
never be satisfied. That’s why we need a second 
(alternative) condition of political rationality if 
the ordinary voter is ever going to get into the 
polling booth rationally at the national level. 

SOP: I cannot resist pointing out that in the 
matter of non-negligible probabilities of having 
differential effect, there is a slippery slope. It 
would be hard to draw an arbitrary line 
indicating when your condition one is unful- 
filled. 

FEV: It is hard to draw an arbitrary line, but 
that doesn’t stop us from categorizing the vast 
majority of the instances. Don’t forget what 
Edmund Burke said about twilight: its exis- 
tence does not prevent our drawing a tolerably 
clear distinction between night and day. I 
surely don’t want to get us into the “when is a 
man bald” argument, which fortunately we 
needn’t settle in order to decide that a man 
with four hairs on his entire scalp is bald. 
Similarly, we don’t have to decide precisely 
when the statistical probability p of my affect- 
ing the outcome of the election, or even the 
“showing of my candidate,” is to be labeled 
“non-negligitly small.” For instance, one might 
have a hassle about the issue like that of the 
statistician in medical research having to decide 
whether a significant result should be (for this 
curative purpose) set at p < .01 or p < .05. 
Statisticians tell us, “That’s either arbitrary or, 
more often, decided on the basis of the relevant 
utilities (serious consequences of Type I versus 
Type II error, cost of enlarging the experi- 
ment).” I propose we accept the admittedly 
arbitrary cutting point of Buffon and agree that 
p < .0001 ccunts, for any practical purpose of 
human decision making and individual action, 
as a “substantially zero” or “negligible” proba- 
bility. Thus, if we get into a local election with 
a small number of voters, we. might have a 
problem deciding about whether that cutting 
score was exceeded. I treat p = .0001 as a sort 
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of lower bound, not claiming it’s a greatest 
lower bound, on the set of what I call “‘non- 
negligible probabilities.” But I am talking 
throughout about presidential elections, and 
` there the facts show that a direct, act- 
prospective means-end condition for rationality 
is clearly not satisfied when considering the 
participation of the individual “non-famous 
name” voter. As soon as we get into cases 
where some highly visible person’s support fora 
candidate can make a difference, then we are in 
a different ballpark. 

SOP: All right, I agree it will get hopelessly 
messy unless we stick to the anonymous nonin- 
fluential single voter in a presidential election. 
What was your second alternative for individual 
action a to have political rationality? 

FEV: It wouldn’t be incompatible with the 
first one, but it might be substituted for it; and 
of course my position is that it must be 
considered an adequate substitute, if we’re 
going to get me or you to the polls. The second 
possible principle of political rationality is that 
action a is in ‘accordance with a rule or 
principle, axionomic in character, which has 
itself been given some kind of ethical justifica- 
tion. I suppose this amounts to saying that the 
basis of political rationality can include ethical 
reasoning that need not be act-prospective. I 
emphasize again, however, that it may also be 
act-prospective in some instances, as in voting 
for dog catcher at the township level, or 
publicizing my vote when I’m a “big name.” 

SOP: I don’t see why you can’t simply refer 
to its being ethical, since universalizability is 
one of the generally admitted requirements of 
an ethical rule or principle, shared by 
philosophers and political scientists of various 
ethical persuasions. 

FEV: I would be willing to put it that way, 
except that I must be sure to exclude any 
justification that is act-prospective, and there 
are sophisticated forms of act-utilitarianism?!° 
that would be “ethical” philosophies by any 
ordinary usage. Besides, the term “ethics” is 
sometimes taken to include such axiological 
positions as egoistic hedonism.!1°The point is 
that I don’t want to get into that argument, and 
even a form of act-utilitarianism like that of 
Sartorius does not get me to the polls. It would 
be impossible to use Sartorius’s reasons 
to justify my voting, since the general principles 
needed to bar a direct appeal to utility, as 


10See, e.g., Rolf Sartorius, Individual Conduct and 
Social Norms (Encino, California: Dickinson Publish- 
ing Company, 1975). 

l1 Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1907; Dover Paperback Reprinting, 
New York: Dover Publications, 1966). 
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applied to the national presidential participa- 


tion by an individual citizen, could not be thus 
derived. For instance, one of the Sartorius 
considerations that can bar direct appeal to 
utility is the fallibility of human judgment 
about matters empirical—the fact that I cannot 
always carry out adequate computations about 
the act-prospective considerations when I con- 
template a line of conduct. But in the case of 
my bothering to vote in a presidential election, 
it is obvious that I can carry out these 
computations, and that the differential proba- 
bilities are essentially zero. Furthermore, we 
mustn’t identify act-prospective justifications 
with act-utilitarian justifications, because there 
can be act-prospective considerations that are 
not act-utilitarian (such as an individual magis- 
trate’s deciding something because he is con- 
vinced that if he decided the other way, 
individual injustice would be done, quite apart 
from his estimate of the total net utilities). It 
seems to me that the issue between a “‘pure 
utilitarian” and somebody who gives justice a 
separate weight, or postulates a Rawlsian lexical 
prepotency over utilities, is an issue we can’t 
afford to get into here, when we don’t really 
need to. 

SOP: I guess I have no complaint against 
that, so go ahead with your reasoning. , 

FEV: I reason thus: In order for your action 
a;in voting for Republican candidate Claghorn, 
or my action b; in voting for the Flat Earth- 
Vegetarian candidate, Pastor Sedlitz, to be a 
rational act, it must be an act which is in accord 
with a nonact-prospective ethical principle, 
since this is our second condition and we have 
agreed that the first condition cannot, at the 
presidential election level, be satisfied. 

SOP: I still can’t quite get over the feeling 
that you have somehow sold me a bill of goods, 
because my intuitions persist that there is some 
reasonable sense in which one can say that an 
action a is a rational means to a political end 
when it belongs to a class of actions A 
performed by a class of individuals C4 who 
share my desire for that political end, and who 
must, as a group, work together in bringing that 
end about. 

FEV: I know how you feel about that 
intuition and I share it myself. But I must insist 
that it is irrational unless stated in a certain 
careful way, and my point is that people do not 
ordinarily state it that way. If one says that the 
individual action @ is rational as a means to a 
political end whenever it is an exemplar of a 
class of actions A that a group of persons Cå 
must collectively perform in order for that end 
to be attained, that is an ambiguous formula- 
tion. It is not clearly false, but it is not clearly 
correct either. It just has to be unpacked. 
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SOP: It sounds pretty clear to me as you 
have just stated it. What’s the matter with it as 
it stands? 

FEV: I know it sounds clear, but it is not. 
There is nothing wrong with it as it stands, but 
it is objectionable as a formulation because it 
lends itself to an easy corruption, to wit, 
arguing distributively rather than collectively 
and then, via that error, arguing on a purported- 
ly means-end, act-prospective, empirical- 
conditional basis, without the ethical element 
and without the counterfactual element. 

SOP: And you want both the ethical and 
counterfactual elements for your nefarious pur- 
poses, is that it? 

FEV: Exactly. We have a harmless sounding 
but, I think, ambiguous statement: “It is 
rational for a voter i to perform individual 
action a; if a has the property A which actions 
as a class C4 performed by a group to which he 
belongs (such as Republicans or Flat Earth 
Vegetarians) would, if performed by the mem- 
bers of the group, be politically efficacious.” 
By “efficacious” here we mean that actions C4 
would have a non-negligible probability of 
bringing about intended political outcome O 
rather than disfavored outcome O. But this 
kind of talk can be rendered as “Everybody 
belonging to C, or a sufficiently large number 
of persons belonging to political interest group 
C including me, must perform action a in order 
to achieve O.” This, as I have insisted and I 
assume you now agree, is literally false to fact. 
On the other hand, the loose formulation can 
be rendered in a cleaned up form as, “It is 
rational for me to perform individual action a 
because it has the property A which a suf- 
ficiently large number of individuals in group C 
(who share my views) must perform, whether 
that collective includes me or not.” This latter 
formulation is not analytic or intuitively obvi- 
ous without a pragmatic principle or justifica- 
tory rule, that is not act-prospective but is 
axionomic and sociotropically ethical. What I 
find objectionable in the ambiguous formula- 
tion is that it can be taken to mean that since 
the group statistically must do such and such, 
therefore J must do such and such, as a means 
to an end, i.e., as an act which is politically 
efficacious in the sense that my individual 
failure to do it would bring about the failure of 
the desired outcome, or will materially reduce 
the probability of the desired outcome. And 
while I am doubtless boring you by saying it 
yet once more, I must repeat that this is 
literally false as an act-prospective, empirical, 
means-to-end, conditional assertion. The second 
translation is all right, but then it becomes a 
candidate for some kind of proof. Because we 
cannot infer directly, from the statement that 
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collective “statistical” action A, is necessary 
and sufficient to bring about the political 
outcome O, that therefore individual action a; 
by individual agent FEV; is necessary and 
sufficient for outcome O. And one can easily 
show by a simple empirical-mathematical argu- 
ment that in the domain we are discussing, the 
latter assertion is not only not a valid conse- 
quence, but is in fact false. 

SOP: So where does the rationality come 
from then? I suggest that you have proved too 
much. I am impelled to put a Konigsbergian 
query, “How is rational voter action a priori 
possible?” You have somehow to relate the 
means to the end, and it sounds to me as 
though you have effectively cut off the pos- 
sibility of any such reasonable means-end tran- 
sition, by the terms of your own argument, 
have you not? 

FEV: As long as the rationale is formulated 
simply as an act-prospective empirically condi- 
tional means-end connection, that is what I 
think. So, if we are to get me into the polls, or, 
I repeat, if we are to get you into the polls to 
support your Republican candidate Claghorn, 
we have to have something stronger than this, 
something taat goes beyond an empirical 
means-to-end argument of the form, “Since you 
individually desire X, you individually must do 
Y, because your doing of Y is the necessary 
and sufficient condition for X”. Individual 
voting in a presidential election simply can’t be 
justified that way. 

SOP: I don’t think you can afford to be 
stuck with any requirement, however you put 
it, that involves a reference to necessary and 
sufficient conditions, when we are operating in 
the realm of politics. You’re going to be stuck 
with probabilities in any case, are you not? 

FEV: Correction sustained. What I should 
say is that the question hinges upon whether 
my or your individually performing actions a 
(voting for Pastor Sedlitz) or b (voting for 
Senator Claghorn) is a condition for bringing 
about a significant increase in probability of an 
outcome intended by me or by you respec- 
tively. But one can include a funny kind of 
reference to its being necessary and sufficient, 
if the “outcome” is stated not as the result of 
the election, or even the good showing of a 
candidate, but as a necessary and sufficient 
condition for bringing about a non-negligible 
increment in the probabilities of those out- 
comes. I think I could do best by both of us if I 
throw the ball back to you, since after all the 
structure of my argument is that a principle 
adequate to get you into the polling booth to 
vote for Republican candidate Claghorn will, if 
carefully stated, also be adequate to get me into 
the polling booth voting for FEV candidate 
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Pastor Sedlitz. How would you defend voting 
for Senator Claghorn, since your vote will not 
determine the outcome, even in the weak sense 
of “improving his showing” in the event that he 


` loses? 


SOP: I suppose I would proceed along the 
lines that you are suggesting. I would invoke a 
conditional which says that, roughly, “If a 
sufficiently large number of persons vote for 
Claghorn, he will be elected. More generally, if 
a sufficiently large number of persons vote, 
democracy will continue, however clumsily, to 
function. Perhaps this last is more forcibly 
stated in the negative, that is, if enough people 
don’t bother to vote--for whichever candi- 
date—democracy will not function.” Then I 
postulate, or derive (I’m not sure which, but 
maybe it doesn’t matter for our purposes) some 
kind of ethical rule or principle which says that 
an individual member of a democratic polity 
has an obligation to make his political will 
known via the ballot box. 

FEV: Why? 

SOP: Why? It seems to me rather obvious 
why. 

FEV: It’s intuitively rather obvious to me 
too, but since I want to watch you like a hawk 
in this phase of the argument, Pd like you to 
say why. I don’t require a derivation, and I 
don’t know that I could give one myself, except 
perhaps in some general terms involving an 
implicit social contract or something of that 
sort. That is, if I receive the benefits of the 
society (including the very great benefits that 
come by virtue of its being a political democ- 
racy), I have some obligation to be a political 
participant in its decision-making processes. 
Will you buy that? 

SOP: Yes, I think that’s good enough for 
both our purposes, although I don’t quite like 
this stated as an obligation, since there might 
sometimes be good reasons for abstaining from 
participation in the process. 

FEV: Agreed. We could either say that it’s 
one of W. D. Ross’s prima facie obligations, or 
we could make it even weaker and say some- 
thing to the effect that there is a kind of 
“obligatory tendency” invoived. Like you, I 
wouldn’t want to say that there was an absolute 
hard and fast moral-political rule that every- 
body has to vote in every election. 

SOP: Of course one way you make your 
views known if you have a strong distaste for 
the available candidates is by abstaining. Mod- 
ern political science has available some souped 
up statistical methods, based upon careful 
breakdowns of various geographical areas in 
terms of their make up and their previous 
voting pattern, of coming to empirical conclu- 
sions such as “‘part of the trouble with Gover- 
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nor Fisbee is that he lost the Polish Catholic 
vote this time around.” 

FEV: Yes, I would be quite willing to 
include periodic abstention from the ballot box 
as one form of meaningful political participa- 
tion. Although I must emphasize that abstain- 
ing doesn’t require any output of energy or 
opportunity cost or risk of getting killed on the 
way to the polls, so that the cases are not quite 
on all fours. 

SOP: Anyway, we agree that an absolute 
requirement to cast one’s vote is excessively 
strong, and is not needed for either of our 
purposes. So where are we now? 

FEV: I was egging you on to spell out the 
principle in a little more detail. If you can 
derive it from some kind of ethical principle 
more general than that of political life, that’s 
fine with me. But I repeat that I don’t require 
this, as Fm not at all sure that I could do it 
myself on demand. 

SOP: Well, let’s not try it then. I gather we 
agree that if one did try it, it would involve 
some kind of reference to keeping the books 
straight between myself and the other members 
of my society, or some kind of reference to the 
benefits that I get requiring my participation in 
return, sort of analogous to the lawyers’ no- 
tions of “unjust enrichment” or quasi-contract 
or some such way of thinking. 

FEV: Okay, let’s see how you put the 
principle for your purposes; never mind mine 
for the moment. And please explain the “obli- 
gatory tendency,” if you need to rely on it. It 
was my expression, but it makes me uncomfort- 
able, as it smacks of psychologism. We both 
know that voters feel obligated to participate, 
and the issue between us depends on why they 
are rationally obligated. 

SOP: I want to avoid psychologism as much 
as you do. How about the term “obligation 
vector,” to get the quantitative and directional 
flavor? 

FEV: All right. 

SOP: I would say that some sort of prima 
facie obligation or obligation vector exists for 
me as a voter to participate in the electoral 
process, relying on the general principle that 
unless people do, the system won’t work; and 


when it comes to the content of my vote and 


the more specific application, I suppose further 
relying on the principle that if enough people 
who feel as I do vote as I contemplate voting 
(for Senator Claghorn), he will win or, even if 
he loses, he will make a respectable showing; 
and this will affect the subsequent course of 
events. It might, for example, affect the be- 
havior of his opponent Governor Fisbee when 
he becomes President. 

FEV: Sounds all right to me. I suppose then 
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you would be willing to make explicit that 
there is here involved some kind of principle 
that says I have a quasi obligation or an 
obligation vector to do whatever it is I sincerely 
believe would be a “good thing” in terms of 
collective interests for some unspecifiably large 
number of persons to do, or something like 
that. 

SOP: Yes, that is surely the underlying idea, 
and I presume that’s why you made your earlier 
reference to the principle of justification being 
‘‘quasi-Kantian.”’ 

FEV: Right. I certainly didn’t mean to 
commit either of us to any orthodox form of 
the Categorical Imperative, except insofar as 
there is something rather like the Categorical 
Imperative involved in almost any nonego- 
centric axiological premise or meta-principle, to 
wit, the idea of universalizability. And I think 
we're both stuck with that much of Kant, are 
we not? 

SOP: I think that’s almost certainly true, 
and at any rate I am willing to include it among 
our shared political postulates for purposes of 
the present discussion. 

FEV: Good. Go on then with your develop- 
ment—you were explaining why you intend to 
vote for Senator Claghorn. 

SOP: I am going to vote for Senator Clag- 
horn because I favor him and his views, or at 
least I favor more about him and his views than 
I do about the competition. I don’t suppose we 
want to get into the knotty problem of 
deciding what to do when one likes some things 
about one candidate and dislikes others, or 
prefers one candidate but prefers the platform 
of the opposing party. It seems to me that 
distressing as those complexities are, and capa- 
ble as they are of generating terrible problems 
of weighting and even sometimes out-and-out 
paradoxes or Arrow-type pragmatic contradic- 
tions, it would be a tangential issue for our 
purposes here. 

FEV: Agree entirely. But please continue 
with your derivation. 

SOP: So to simplify matters I will just say 
that I think that Senator Claghorn and his 
position are clearly the best candidate and 
position to solve the problems that currently 
confront the country. And I intend to vote for 
him because if everybody did—no, strike that, 
Pm falling into the same careless language you 
did earlier!—_if enough people did, then he 
would be elected, and that would be a desirable 
social outcome. 

FEV: Don’t you want to mention “showing 
strength” here? 

SOP: Yes, quite right, add “...and if he is 
elected I want him to be elected by a large 
enough majority so that he can appropriately 
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talk of having ‘received a mandate’ and so 
forth.” 

FEV: But what if he isn’t elected? 

SOP: Even if he isn’t elected, I would like 
him to make a “good showing” because eI 
believe this will have some influence, at least on 
the average and however slight in some respects, 
upon the successful opposition candidate dur- 
ing his tenure of office. 

FEV: So what’s the principle involved? 

SOP: I guess the principle is that I feel an 
obligation to vote for the person whose qualifi- 
cations and views I believe would be a good 
thing, in some overall sense. 

FEV: But why do that, since your vote 
doesn’t determine the result? 

SOP: I thought we went over that already. I 
feel an obligation to vote because I believe it 
would be a good thing if enough people ( don’t 
know how to say “enough,” but it either means 
enough to get him elected or enough to make a 
good showing whether he gets elected or not) 
will do so. 

FEV: But what if not enough people will do 
so? 

SOP: The point is that I don’t know in 
advance how many of them will. And that’s one 
of the big differences between my voting for 
Claghorn and your voting for Pastor Sedlitz and 
the Flat Earth Vegetarians. You know right 
now that Pastor Sedlitzis going to lose, but I 
don’t know that Senator Claghorn is going to 
lose. 

FEV: I don’t see what difference that makes 
to either of us, 

SOP: It seems to me the difference is 
obvious and important. When one is contem- 
plating an action and doesn’t know what its 
effect is going to be, isn’t his situation rather 
dramatically different from that in which he 
does know what its effect is going to be, to wit, 
nil? 

FEV: I hate to keep dragging us back to 
previous points, but I thought I had success- 
fully argued that your effect (in performing 
your individual action a;) is going to be nil in 
either case. That is, Senator Claghorn is either 
going to win or he is going to lose, and if he 
loses he is either going to make a good showing 
or a poor showing and hence influence the 
subsequent behavior of Governor Fisbee as 
President; but whether he loses or wins, and 
whether if he loses he loses making a good ora 
poor showing, is not a function of whether you 
vote for him or stay home reading the funnies. 
Look at it this way: You do not determine that 
Senator Claghorn wins by voting for him, nor 
do you determine that he makes a good 
showing by voting for him. The difference 
between his winning Minnesota by 274,631 
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~ votes and 274,630 votes is a socially, politically 

and psychologically null difference; ditto for 
his losing by one of these two amounts. 
Furthermore, you don’t determine the base N 
te which that unit ballot is added or subtracted. 
That is, not only don’t you determine the 
outcome by whether you vote, and not only do 
you not determine the showing by whether you 
vote, but you don’t determine what the collec- 
tive has done by whether you vote. 

SOP: All right, all right—of course the whole 
business depends upon how many people think 
as I do about Claghorn and the platform he 
stands for. It seems to me we have to get that in 
somewhere. 

FEV: I don’t mind getting it in, because I 
would need it myself in justifying my intended 
ballot for Pastor Sedlitz and the Flat Earth- 
Vegetarian Party. But it seems to me the only 
way you can get it in is the same way you get in 
the reference to “enough people voting.” That 
is, just as your vote doesn’t determine who 
wins, and your vote doesn’t determine how 
good a showing the winner or loser makes, so 
your vote doesn’t determine how many people 
think and feel as you do (or I should maybe say 
how you think and feel in deciding how to vote 
doesn’t determine how many people think and 
feel as you do). 

SOP: Well then we have to move it back one 
step in our statement about universalizability, 
‘do we not? l 

FEV: That’s all I would need. 

SOP: Pm not sure just how we should be 
putting it at this point. 

FEV: I don’t know that I could put it 
precisely but wouldn’t it be something like this: 
I am obliged (or, better, there is an obligation 
vector on me) to cast my vote so that it 
instantiates a universalizable statement to the 
effect that a voter ought to vote for the 
candidate that he believes to be the best one, all 
things considered. And this ethico-political 
principle is in turn derived from some more 
general statement about acting politically in a 
way that one can say, so far as he sizes up the 
situation, it would be sociotropically desirable 
for a sufficiently large number of persons to 
act, assuming of course that they cannot in 
good. conscience act against their political or 
other strong convictions. So I guess this 
amounts to saying that you think it would be 
desirable if as many people as possible, or at 
least enough people to elect or make a good 
showing, shared your views about Senator 
Claghorn and his party’s platform. Will that do 
it? 

SOP: So far as I can see that would suffice 
to get me to the polls. It mischievously occurs 
to me, however, that I might have an overarch- 
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ing principle that suffices to get me to the polls, 
that was sociotropic in content, and neverthe- 
less once there, I might vote egocentrically. 
What would be the matter with that? 

FEV: I’m not sure it’s an out and out 
contradiction, although I suspect it is. Put it 
this way: To vote for X implies to vote. If the 
ethical principles involved in selecting X are not 
sociotropic, then it seems to me they would be 
axiologically incompatible with the ethical prin- 
ciples required to vote at all. That is, I can’t 
vote for X without voting for somebody. And if 
the rationale in voting for X is a completely 
egocentric rationale, then I have cut the ground 
out from under my feet so far as justifying 
voting for anybody. Because we have seen that 
voting for anybody is egocentrically irrational, 
since maxims of selfish prudence would leave 
me at home. 

SOP: Yes, yes, I know all that, although it’s 
remarkable how hard it is to remember it. 

FEV: That’s right. That’s why politicians in 
the two major parties, no offense to you, can 
easily get by with what is basically a fallacious 
argument when they keep telling disaffected 
independents that they would be throwing 
away their-vote by voting for a minor party . 
candidate. l 

SOP: But, you know, your argument wenta 
bit fast a moment ago. You say that I can’t vote 
for X without voting for somebody; so that if 
my rationale in voting for X is completely 
egocentric, I have cut the ground out from 
under my feet in justifying voting for anybody. 
That line of reasoning has some plausibility, but 
I don’t find it persuasive. Why shouldn’t I have 
a principle of political participation that justi- 
fies my voting, but still proceed, having decided 
to go to the polls on that principle, to cast my 
ballot, once there, on the basis of rational self 
interest? You really ought to spell that out a bit 
more.1!? 

FEV: [ll try, although it seems to me pretty 
obvious. There might be, I suppose, some 
rational reconstruction of an act-sequence such 
that an earlier member of the sequence is 
justified by a different ethical principle from 
that used to justify a later one. Even there, if 
the meaning (purpose, “sense”) of the first 
member of the response chain depends upon 
the later one, so that the first sub-action, being 
instrumental or preparatory, would be, so to 
speak, “meaningless” or “‘pointless” without 
the second (or at least the anticipation of it), 
then I should think that while the principles 


121 am indebted to my colleague Ralf Sartorius for 
challenging this argument and forcing me to expand 
the dialogue hereat; as he is out of the country I do 
not know whether he will find the expanded form 
persuasive. i 
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might be different, they could hardly be contra- 
dictory without getting us into logical trouble. 

But actually the voting case is far tighter 
than such an act-sequence would be. We don’t 
deal here with two actions in a chain. (Of 
course you could make it seem that way by 
detailing the instrumental sequence involved in 
getting to the polls, such as putting on your 
topcoat, then getting the ignition keys for your 
car, opening the garage doors and the like. But 
these instrumental precursors of the molar “act 
of voting” are themselves justified by the telos 
of the final voting act, and I don’t think we 
need have any quarrel about them.) The impor- 
tant thing about the act of voting is that the 
relation between “voting (at all)” and “‘voting 
for Fisbee”’ is not merely a contingent empirical 
connection, as between two acts one of which 
is a precursor or instrumentally preparatory for 
another. It is not even adequately represented 
by a stronger relationship than the causal 
arrow, such as the logician’s “hook” (deducibil- 
ity). No, the proper way to analyze it is that 
there is one act, namely voting (for some- 
body—you can’t vote without voting for some- 
body, can you?). 

So, if we do divide it up somehow for 
analytic purposes, we can’t divide it into two 
actions, or even two components or aspects of 
an action. We have to look at it in terms of an 
action a of which some property or attribute P 
is predicated. That is, “voting” is the action, 
and we inquire about its various properties, 
such as whether you pull the lever with your 
right or left hand, whether you do it quickly or 
with much deliberation, and more importantly, 
for whom you vote. So that any notion of 
somehow splitting the behavior up in such a 
way that you can give an ethical ground #, for 
voting and then give a different and incom- 
patible ground E, for your choice of candidate, 
is based upon an incorrect analysis. There is 
simply one act; the candidate-choice involved is 
one of its properties; and furthermore, that 
property of candidate choice is a determinant 
under a determinable whose presence is anal- 
ytically part of the very concept of voting. © 

After all, nobody has ever proposed to 
define the act of voting as being physically at 
the polls on a certain night, without making a 
mark on a ballot or pulling the lever of the 
voting machine! So I argue that one cannot 
justify the act of voting (which, I repeat, always 
means the act of voting for somebody) by a 
principle that is act-prospective egocentric; 
rather he has to justify the act by a principle 
which is axionomic and sociotropic. And if that 
principle is rationally active at the moment of 
his casting his ballot, it cannot become mysteri- 
ously irrelevant or be replaced by an act 
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prospective, or a maxim of prudence- ` 
egocentric, kind of principle as the basis of 
rational choice between the candidates. 

SOP: As I see the state of the discussion, we 
had arrived at a point where I was defending 
my vote for Claghorn on grounds of unpredicta- 
bility, and you objected to that line of argu- 
ment. 

FEV: Yes, I do object most strenuously. In 
order to rely upon the argument from igno- 
rance, namely, that I do not know what is going 
to happen and that I therefore ought to decide 
how to behave on the basis of that “informed 
ignorance” -knowing the alternatives and the 
risks and maybe something about the probabil- 
ities—one still needs some kind of strong ethical 
principle that involves universalization contrary 
to fact. Compare voting with buying life insur- 
ance. When I contemplate buying life insurance 
to protect my family on the grounds that I do 
not know the date of my death and that it is 
possible I may get hit by a truck tomorrow, the 
core of such reasoning lies in the if-then 
statements that I can make about consequences 
of the various unforeseeable contingencies. 
That is, I can say that if I fail to buy life 
insurance, and if having thus failed to protect 
my family, I die tomorrow of a myocardial 
infarction or an automobile accident, then my 
decision will accrue specifically, individually, 
and with near-certainty to their disadvantage. 
Given my state of ignorance, I am still able to 
attach differential consequences to various ac- 
tions I may choose, considering each of the 
various unknown future states of nature. 

But that is simply not the case in the voting 
situation because of the same old “large num- 
bers” or “collective?” argument. That is, you do 
not know whether Senator Claghorn will get a 
majority and become President of the United 
States; and you do not even know whether, if 
he should lose, he will at least make a good 
showing; but the point is that there aren’t any 
statements you could make that have any 
appreciable probability attached to them which 
are of the form, “Assuming that he loses, then 
if I were to add one more tally to his vote 
count, then ... [consequences]”, because all 
such conditional statements are literally false. 
There isn’t any way to get around it: In a 
presidential election whether you vote for a 
given candidate or don’t bother to vote at all 
has a negligible probability of having a non- 
negligible effect on either outcome or goodness 
of showing or policies of winner, regardless of 
what other people do so long as enough of 
them vote at all, which enough of them are 
quasi-certain to do for the purposes of this 
argument. That is, you do not know in advance 
how many people will vote for Claghorn or 
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Fisbee, but you do know that enough people 
will vote in the presidential election so that the 
differential impact of your vote for Claghorn or 
Fisbee (or my vote for Pastor Sedlitz) has a 
quasi-certainty of exerting a negligible influence 
-upon anything. Thats the basic empirical- 
statistical fact upon which the entire discussion 
must remain based, and the strong point I 
reiterate is that given that basic premise, which 
no sane man will dispute, there isn’t any way to 
get either of us into the polls to vote for 
anybody unless we invoke some strong ethical 
argument about universalizability despite its 
counterfactual character and the collective na- 
ture of the outcome. I daresay you are getting 
as tired of hearing this reiterated as I am getting 
tired of saying it, but for some reason it seems 
unusually difficult for us to accept. 

SOP: I suggest that the difficulty is that it 
gives anyone who takes it seriously a feeling of 
political impotence. 

FEV: That may well be. All I would say is 

that the impotence I have as a Sedlitz supporter 
is actually no different in kind or amount from 
the impotence you have as a Claghorn support- 
er. 
SOP: But you know, despite the apparent 
irrefutability of your main thesis, I still can’t 
quite liquidate the view, or perhaps I should say 
(as a concession to rationality) the “senti- 
ment,” that in casting my vote for Senator 
Claghorn I am in some significant sense helping 
him to win or helping him to make a decent 
showing, whereas you admit that you know in 
advance that Pastor Sedlitz and the Flat Earth 
Vegetarians not only cannot win but cannot 
conceivably make a decent showing, and there- 
fore you are not, as a tiny electoral atom so to 
speak, “helping” to do anything. I really don’t 
want to say, when the chips are down, that this 
sentiment of mine is utterly foolish—even 
though I agree that in the sense of an appropri- 
ate means to an end, my individual vote doesn’t 
have the usual means-to-end empirical proper- 
ties with which we are familiar in our ordinary 
decision making in nonpolitical areas of life. 
There is something in me that insists on a hard 
core of reasonableness in that sentiment, and I 
find it difficult to think that you don’t share it, 
reluctant though you may be because it’s bad 
for your position. 

FEV: We are being honest with each other, 
and I can see that I have some such feeling. 
That is, Í do have a feeling of impotence when I 
cast my vote for Pastor Sedlitz; and I don’t 
suppose that feeling would be as strong if I 
were casting it for Senator Claghorn or his 
opponent Governor Fisbee, since we agree that 
empirically it is quasi-certain that one of those 
two major party candidates is foreseeably the 
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winner. But when I try to explicate the 
nonemotional content of that sentiment, which 
I share with you, I don’t seem to get very far, 
unless I put in a distinctively moral element. 
That is, if I unpack the cognitive as opposed to 
the emotive content of this attitude—which, I 
repeat, I do tend to share with you even though 
I don’t like it for my position—the best I can 
get sounds pretty silly to me, and I think it will 
sound pretty silly to you upon leisurely 
contemplation. It goes sort of like this: “If the 
collective of a very large number of voter 
actions @1, 42, @43.--4N, where N runs into 
millions, achieves a political outcome O which I 
think it good to attain; then I think of myself 
as helping to attain it in some significant sense 
even if the counterfactual ‘Were I to stay home 
from the polls, the end O would not be 
attained’ is false. But if the end is foreseeably 
unattainable because there will be a very much 
smaller Ng of acts B, then my individual 
contribution to the collective of actions b4, b2, 
b3...by is not in any significant sense help- 
ing.” What that would mean is that you can 
only be said to help achieve an end if the end is 
achieved, even though whether it would have 
been achieved without your individual helping 
is irrelevant. I think such a definition of helping 
is irrational despite the intuitive appeal to the 
individual participant. 

SOP: You can make it look pretty irrational, 
depending on how you choose to say it. You 
are emphasizing that something doesn’t make a 
difference, whereas in my formulation I wouid 
emphasize that collectively we all do it. 

FEV: Just how would you express it so it 
would sound more reasonable? And please 
don’t use the word help if you can avoid it. Or 
at any rate I would like you to spell it out if 
you do. 

SOP: I would put it roughly as follows. Ifa 
collective action A, results in dichotomous 
outcome QO, or if the outcome I desire failed 
but my candidate makes a good showing (even 
if he wins I can, as we have agreed, have an 
interest in how good a showing he makes) then 
my individual ballot, my individual action a in 
going to the polls and voting for him, can be 
said in some significant sense to have “helped” 
to bring about an outcome which was in fact 
successfully attempted by all of us in taking 
these actions. Whereas if my action a belonged 
to a class of actions performed by the collective 
C of persons who agree with my views, but 
their candidate fails at election and, further, so 


few of them agreed with me (or so few who 
agreed with me bothered to take this action) 


that our candidate also made a poor showing, 
then I would say I have not helped to do 
anything that is significant. I remind you that a 
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sufficiently poor showing may actually work 
against my views, because it begins to take on a 
kind of ludicrous and fanatic quality. And it 
doesn’t seem to me that this formulation is as 
silly as you have suggested it is. 

FEV: All right, I will confess that my 
intuitions go a little bit with you on that 
formulation. But I still want to unpack the 
rationale. We have agreed that nothing hinges 
upon words, and J am not going to quarrel with 
the word “help”, although since you get a 
certain amount of motivational mileage out of 
being able to use that word in this rather special 
collective action sense, I have a sneaky desire to 
tack on a negative-sounding modifier such as 
“negligibly help” or “nonsignificantly help” or 
“ineffectively help.” But that would just be a 
semantic device to counteract the semantic 
loading of the word “help,” so let me do it this 
way: If the term “help” is taken to mean what 
I would prefer to have it mean as in the tug of 
war example, namely, that I make a significant 
difference that is foreseeably different, and by 
that I mean that I non-negligibly increase the 
probability of the dichotomous outcome O (my 
candidate wins whereas he would not have won 
had I not voted for him); or that there is a 
non-negligible probability, assuming that he 
wins without my vote, that my vote constitutes 
a significant increment in his mandate as a 
winner; or if he loses, that my vote has a 
non-negligible probability of his making a good 
showing and therefore, despite losing, influenc- 
ing the course of political events in a variety of 
possible ways; then the argument runs easily 
from the basic premise that “He who wills the 
end must will the means,” or some similar kind 
of act-prospective, means-end empirical contin- 
gency statement. What I want to maintain 
against your present offer to explain “help” in 
more broad terms (and so do justice to your 
intuitions) is that when the word “help” is used 
as broadly as you propose to use it, where it 
does not imply that there is a significant 
increase in the probability of an outcome or of 
a good showing by my action, that the overall 
generalization “You ought to help ... [conse- 
quences]”” can no longer be taken simply as 
stated. It can now be challenged because it is no 
longer axiomatic or intuitively obvious or ana- 
lytic or whatever kind of meta-principle we are 
relying upon in the domain of pragmatic 
inference. When “‘help” no longer has a hypo- 
thetical means-to-end, act-prospective condi- 
tional significance, which it doesn’t as you are 
now defining it, I will cheerfully accept your 
revised and extended definition of “‘political 
helping.” But now I will deny the overarching 
premise that one is obliged to help elect his 
candidate or to help his candidate make a good 
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showing, because with this broadened meaning 
of “helping? which no longer implies any 
differential consequence with non-negligible 
probability, I would not accept, without fur- 
ther argument, a premise that says that one is 
obliged to help his candidate to win or to make 
a good showing. 

SOP: I just don’t understand what you’re 
saying now. You are accepting my definition of 
“help,” but you are saying you now deny one 
ought to help, is that it? 

FEV: No, I am not denying one ought to 
help. I am saying that with this extended 
meaning of “help,” the proposition that I am 
obligated to help support my candidate is no 
longer “obvious”? or “self-evident” or “accept- 
able as a primitive ethical obligation of political 
life,” which it might plausibly be said to be on 
a narrower use of the word “help.” I guess what 
I should say at this juncture is that the four 
conditions for rational justification of my 
individual ballot have returned in full force. 

SOP: How do you mean the four required 
assumptions zeturn in full force? I didn’t really 
intend to renege on what we had agreed on in 
discussing them. Are you suggesting that I am? 

FEV: Maybe you didn’t mean to, but my 
point is that the admittedly intuitive notion of 
“helping” as we have now spelled it out came 
up because you felt that somehow I was 
wasting my vote for the Flat Earth-Vegetarian 
candidate Pastor Sedlitz but you were not 
wasting. yours by voting for Republican Clag- 
horn or Democrat Fisbee. You felt that way 
because one of those two had a chance to win, 
and even the one that lost will have an impact 
derived from the strength of his showing. (Let’s 
assume we don’t know which one of them will 
lose, although modern public opinion polling 
makes it almost a sure thing to say which one 
will win—I’ll return to that in a moment 


because it’s very important in our dispute about 
foreseeability.) The intuition gets its force from 
the semantic overtones of the word “helping” 
or similar werds like “‘participating in collective 
action”? or ‘“‘contributing, however slightly, to 
the total result.” And I am arguing that when 
we spell out the meaning of “help” that is 
needed for your purposes at this point, it is not 
self-evident or an analytic truth of practical 
reason, so tc say, that one must vote because 
that is the appropriate means to his own desired 
end. 

The point is that straightforward application 
of an axiom about ends and means is unprob- 
lematic only if there is a single end and only if 
the means are known empirically to be effica- 
cious or at least probably (or at the very least 
conceivably) efficacious. Whereas in the indi- 
vidual voting situation there are other ends 
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(such as the risks and the clearly foreseeable 
costs, however slight, of bothering to vote) as 
we have discussed above; and, more to the 
point, even if the means were completely 
devoid of disutility or risk, the means-to-end 
conditional relationship is not an empirical one. 
It is mediated first by making reference to. the 
collective, and then by applying that statement 
about the collective to oneself as an individual, 
hoping to grind out an obligation vector from 
that application. 

My point is that once we have spelled it out 
to that degree, then one goes back to the 
question, “Why should I bother to do some- 
thing that is quasi-certainly inefficacious, in 
the precise sense that what happens does not 
depend upon my individual action a; contem- 
plated?” When you spell out “help” in the way 
we have just done, this important question 
recurs. 

The reason I speak of it as “recurring” is 
that when we have stated that I do in some 
sense “help” to bring about an end which is 
successfully brought about by the collective 
action of numerous people helping as I am 
helping, the word “help” does make it seem, 
unless we scrutinize the details carefully, as 
though we had an instance of a straightforward 
application of the general axiom of practical 
reason which says that if you will the end you 
must will the means, ceteris paribus, assuming 
the means are licit. So it might appear that one 
has, by spelling out the intuition of helping, 
somehow bypassed the reasoning we went 
through earlier. And my point is that we can’t 
bypass it because once we spell it out this way, 
it is simply no longer evident or obvious or a 
truism of practical reason that I ought to take 
the means to the end, since the means, con- 
sidered here as my individual action a in going 
to the polls, is not literally a condition for the 
end. We only get to it by reference to the 
collective and, as before, adding some sort of 
counterfactual or neutrofactual remark about 
what would happen if a lot of people stayed 
home, or what would happen if enough people 
voted for Claghorn instead of Fisbee, and the 
like. 

So my point is not to dispute about the 
word “help” as we have agreed to use it in your 
broad sense. My point is that when we have 
agreed to use it in that broad sense, it ceases to 
be an analytic truth of practical reason that 
“Anyone should help when he can ... [conse- 
quence]” or however else one might choose to 
say it. In order to make it stick as a moral 
statement, since it cannot be a simple act-pro- 
spective means-end conditional statement in the 
political situation, one has to have the four 
conditions we laid out previously. One has to 
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rely upon some sort of overarching principle 
that is axionomic, sociotropic, collective, and 
neutrofactual. So I continue to insist that your 
intuitions about “helping,” which I admit I 
share, do not avoid the thrust of my argument. 

Furthermore, even if I were to buy what you 
say about “help” applying only when success is 
possible, which means almost all presidential 
elections, we would be on a slippery slope 
because of those elections in which the Gallup 
Poll made it highly probable that one of the 
major party candidates was going to lose. As 
you know, the first-class pollsters .-haven’t 
missed one since 1948, and even there the best 
outfits, using the most scientific methods (e.g., 
the Michigan Survey Research Center) called it 
right for Truman over Dewey. I just don’t see 
any way to get to the desired conclusion that 
individual voter John Q. Public should bother 
at the presidential election level without relying 
on a distinctively moral proposition that some- 
how says something about one having an 
obligation (or a prima facie obligation or an 
obligation vector) to act in accordance with a 
property of action A which one believes it 
would be desirable, for whatever reasons (I 
repeat I am not committing myself to utilitaria- 
nism or distributive justice or any other particu- 
lar social content as to the ends) to be 
collectively achieved by some unspecifiably 
large number of persons doing it. How many 
will do what you intend to do is not something 
that you determine, and the same goes for me 
and for everybody else. If the principle requires 
that I determine the outcome, or the goodness 
of the showing, or that I determine by my vote 
how other people will vote and hence the 
collective result of which mine is a part, none 
of these forms of the principle will get me there 
because they’re all empirically false with quasi- 
certainty. It has to be an ethical thing; and it 
has to be a positing, in a distributive sense, of 
something that is politically effective only in 
the collective sense; and it has not to depend on 
the actual outcome or the predictable outcome, 
but upon what would be the outcome if enough 
people did what I am contemplating doing. 
That is why I say that it must be both collective 
and neutrofactual (“possibly counterfactual’). 
And when I put all those requirements to- 
gether, that it must be axionomic rather than 
act prospective; that it must be sociotropic 
rather than an egocentric maxim of prudence}. 
that it must be collective rather than distribu- 
tive; and that it must be possibly counterfactual . 
rather than an indicative conditional—then, 
while you have all you need to justify a vote for 
Senator Claghorn, by those four principles I 
have all I need to justify my “useless, thrown 
away” vote for Pastor Sedlitz. If any one of 
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these four principles is removed or weakened in 
such a way as to render irrational my voting for 
Sedlitz, I am confident you will find that the 
rationale of your voting for Claghorn will have 
also been destroyed in the process. 

SOP: It’s a plenty tough argument to an- 
swer, and | am surprised how tough you have 
made it. At least for the time being, I don’t 
believe I can rebut it. Just a couple of final 
questions, though. First off, don’t you think 
you might get into some difficulty, not at this 
philosophical level but at an intermediate level 
of some of the derived consequences, within 
the framework of current empirical political 
science theory—namely, that countries which 
have a sizable list of different parties don’t 
seem to function as well as those with a couple 
of big parties and maybe a third party at most 
constituting a swing party or a possible basis for 
a coalition government? 

FEV: Yes, I think I may have a problem 
there, but that takes me into details and 
complexities beyond my competence in politi- 
cal science. I don’t know that I would be 
willing to subscribe to any simple empirical 
generalization about the merits of a two big- 
party system, particularly since, as I read the 
record, the United States’ two-party, both 
“moderate,” political system, despite its im- 
pressive historical performance, is now creaking 
badly in the joints—if not coming apart at the 
seams. Personally, I have the impression that 
not one single major problem of our society is 
currently being solved by our political system, 
but that view probably reflects my substantive 
beliefs in the Flat Earth-Vegetarian picture of 
the world. So I guess I would rather just say 
that you have a point there that would be 
worth exploring on another occasion. What’s 
your other question? 

SOP: Let’s stay on this one for a moment. 
On the social facts, I don’t agree at all about 
our two-party system coming apart at the 
seams. Creaking at the joints, yes—of course I 
hoid that is the human condition, it’s the 
nature of homo politicus. But I agree we can’t 
go into all that now. There’s an aspect of the 
third party “sure-loser” business, however, that 
really needs clarification on your side. I think 
that persons politically identified with one of 
the two major parties sometimes use the locu- 
tion “throw away your vote” not as a general 
designation of all circumstances where one 
votes for a low-probability candidate, but in- 
stead confine this “throwing-away” language to 
the special situation where one can be highly 
confident that the great majority of minor- 
party voters in a particular election will be 
drawn from (or, putting it affirmatively, would 
alternatively be drawn into) one of the two 
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major parties rather than the other one/ 3. If it 
can be further assumed that the race between 
the two major-party candidates is going to be 
very close, so close that a movement of 
potential third-party voters into one of the two 
major-party supporters would probably make 
the determining difference, then the notion of 
“wasting one’s vote” on the third party candi- 
date takes on a stronger meaning. Suppose, for 
example, that we are waging an unpopular war 
against Communist Eskimos in Greenland, and 
your Flat Earth-Vegetarian candidate Pastor 
Sedlitz proposes immediate unilateral with- 
drawal, which you as a pacifist voter would 
strongly prefer. But suppose that the Repub- 
lican candidate is inclined to drop the Big 
Bomb on Greenland, whereas the Democrat 
wants us to get out, say under some carefully 
negotiated and secured conditions. The poll- 
sters indicate that the vote between Republican 
Claghorn and Democrat Fisbee is very close, so 
close that a preponderance of pacifist votes for 
Fisbee would probably lead to his winning; 
whereas if all the pacifists were to defect to 
Sedlitz—who we know cannot win—then Clag- 
horn would win and turn Greenland into a 
radioactive desert. Hence a pacifist “throws 
away his vote” if he votes for Sedlitz instead of 
Fisbee. One who employs this more restrictive 
meaning of “throwing away your vote” does 
not rely solely upon the negligible probability 
of the Flat Earth-Vegetarian candidate’s win- 
ning. He goes on to point out that if most of 
those who, on the merits, would be inclined to 
support Sedlitz in the particular forthcoming 
election, were to do so instead of supporting 
the lesser of the two evils between Claghorn 
and Fisbee, then the worse of the two evils, to 
wit, Claghorn, would win. 

FEV: Well, I confess that seems to generate 
a possible exception to my general line of 
reasoning, but I am not sure about it at present. 
Since the individual voter’s contribution even in 
that instance is still infinitesimal, and my 
arguments supra still hold, as qualified by the 
assumed special circumstances of the close race, 
I believe that we still have to postulate the 
acceptance of some overall ethico-political pre- 
mise which has the four required properties 
axionomic, sociotropic, collective, and neutro- 
factual. The complication introduced by speci- 
fying Auerbach’s condition is, as I see it, mainly 
one of how we characterize the collective 
reference class indicatively (as contrasted with 
counterfactual-subjunctively) in formulating 
our axionomic premise. Suppose one says, “IE 


13] am indebted to Dean Carl A. Auerbach for 
calling this usage to my attention and pressing the 
argument for that case. 
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everybody voted as I am contemplating voting, 
it would be a good thing (so far as the 
Greenland war is concerned). Or, what 
amounts to the same thing but spells it out a bit 
more, one may say, “If everyone were to think 
as I do, and (relying upon an axionomic 
justification) were to vote accordingly, it would 
be a good thing (so far as the Greenland war is 
concerned).” It would seem that either of these 
two ways of stating the counterfactual legiti- 
mates my going ahead with the intention of 
voting for F.E.V. candidate Pastor Sedlitz, 
following the general line of ethical reasoning I 
defend. That is, my expectation that most 
people won’t proceed to do what I am indi- 
vidually about to do need not deter me. 

SOP: But in the light of the special political 
circumstance of a very close race between the 
atomic-incinerator candidate and the negoti- 
ated-slow-withdrawal candidate, I may prefer to 
formulate the neutrofactual (note, here we dare 
not say counterfactual) statement differently. 
Although it is known with near certainty that 
the strong pacifist candidate Sedlitz cannot 
win, itis not known with near certainty or even 
high probability which of the two major candi- 
dates will win. It is also known with near 
certainty that none of those who, like you, are 
currently contemplating voting for Pastor 
Sedlitz, would vote for Republican Claghorn if 
they went over to one of the two major parties; 
all such persons would, if they moved from the 
minor-party candidate to one of the two major 
candidates, vote for the Democrat Fisbee. On 
these empirical premises I therefore put to you 
the neutrofactual: “If, among those who feel as 
you do about the Greenland war, all (or most, 
or some sufficiently large number) were to vote 
for the Democrat Fisbee rather than for the 
Flat Earth-Vegetarian Sedlitz, Fisbee would win 
over Claghorn. And given the terrible impor- 
tance of not incinerating the Eskimos, that is 
what persons who feel as you do should do 
under these special circumstances.” 

FEV: The difference between the formula- 
tions lies in the reference class taken as a basis. 
If we talk about what would happen if most 
people were to agree with my views, we get a 
different result ethically from what we get 
talking about what would happen if, among all 
who already do agree with my views, many (or 
most, or some sufficiently large number) were 
to vote as I am contemplating voting rather 
than voting as Auerbach would advocate voting 
under such circumstances. 


SOP: I find his reasoning rather persuasive, 
don’t you? 

FEV: Yes, but not hammer-blow coercive. A 
detailed analysis of the ground upon which one 
chooses the reference class for the condition 
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contrary to fact in formulating an axionomic 
ethical principle (especially in the political 
domain) would take us into another long 
dialogue. I shall content myself with saying that 
an Auerbach Case may yield an exception to 
the general position I take. 

SOP: Assuming we can predict a sathomatly 
close race between the two major contenders, 
plus a negligible probability for the third party 
candidate’s winning, combined with a high 
probability statement about which of the two 
major party contenders would receive votes by 
defectors from the third party support, what 
ethico-political mneutrofactual statement is 
appropriate? How does one slice up the sub- 
population of would-be third-party supporters? 
How does one decide with whom they can be 
appropriately conjoined for purposes of formu- 
lating an ethically applicable neutrofactual? 
How does one assign priorities to the forthcom- 
ing election’s outcome versus longer term 
“teaching a lesson to the major parties?” 

FEV: These seem to me extraordinarily 
difficult issues which, while they are probably 
more acute in the domain of political participa- 
tion ethics, are not confined thereto.14 Now 
what’s your other question? 

SOP: One of the nice things about economic 
theories of democracy like Downs’s or 
Buchanan-Tullock’s, which you have shown 
simply won't wash if we are to postulate 
egocentric rationality for the individual voter as 
economics postulates it for the economic man, 
is their liquidation of distinctively moral predi- 
cates from the conversation. Some scholars 
don’t like this, but others believe that it has a 
conceptual advantage. Aren’t you bothered by 
the regressive notion that political science 
cannot be handled without returning to what 
some would view as outmoded prescientific 
moral metaphysics? 

FEV: I would answer that at two levels. 
First off, one does not himself need to sub- 
scribe to an axiological rule or principle in 
order to show how it must play a role in 
purported rational activity by those bipeds that 
are the subject of his investigation. Thus, for 


instance, I might as an anthropologist investi- 
gate the moral behavior of the Kwakiutl with- 
out holding their value system. I don’t think 
that one can liquidate the subject of axiological 
principles or rules as part of political behavior 
and do empirical justice to the facts of the 
subject matter, any more than one can liquidate 
the concept of a grammatical rule in dealing 
with verbal behavior. Stones cannot think or 


14See, e.g., David Lyons, Forms and Limits of 
Utilitarianism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1965), especially chapter II, “Describing an action.” 
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value; human beings can. In other words, the 
super-behavioralist in political science seems to 
me to be in somewhat the same danger that 
Skinner is vis-a-vis the criticisms of linguists like 
Chomsky. 

More importantly, however, I would say that 
this whole argument can be made hypothetical, 
and I would prefer to make it that way. I am 
not prepared to deliver the goods on a demand 
for a general philosophy of ethics, or even to 
provide a refutation of the positivist view that 
ethical statements are neither true nor false. In 
fact, I am very much open to the unpleasant 
possibility that among the various components 
of “classical Vienna Circle positivism,’’—most 
of which have been abandoned, refuted, or 
modified almost beyond recognition, largely by 
the logical positivists themselves—the only one 
that still seems to have merit is their destructive 
criticism of the cognitive content of ethical 
statements. It may be that ethics is nonsense, 
except as an expression of taste. I don’t like to 
contemplate that very much, as an ethical 
being. But it wouldn’t bother me for the 
restricted purposes of the present discussion, 
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since a showing that there is no such thing asa 
rational ethical obligation generally, while it 
would mean that my behavior in voting for 
Pastor Sedlitz and the Flat Earth-Vegetarian 
party was irrational, would also mean that your 
voting for Claghorn was irrational. So again we 
would both be in the same boat if ethics is 
garbage. The point is that the “thrown-away- 
vote” argument, as generally employed in 
American politics, presupposes that there is 
such a thing as not throwing away a vote, and I 
believe I have shown that you always “throw 
away your vote” unless you are behaving as an 
ethical animal. If ethics is baloney, and if there 
is no harm in failing to behave as an ethical 
animal, then it doesn’t make sense to say that 
you “throw away your vote” on a minor third 
party candidate, since the only meaning to such 
an accusation of foolishness or irrationality 
would reside in a background presupposition 
that there is some way of voting in a presiden- 
tial election that is not irrational, and the 
liquidation of ethics would liquidate such a 
possibility for all of us. 


_ From Confusion to Confusion:Issues and the 


American Voter (1956—1972)* 


MICHAEL MARGOLIS 
University of Pittsburgh 


A Paradigm of Issue Voting 


Back in those dark days of primitive data 
processing, before computers made light work 
of the heavy calculation of statistical formulae, 
those sturdy pioneers of behavioral research— 
Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes—laid 
down some basic prerequisites for issue voting. 
First of all, they suggested, a citizen must have 
an opinion about a given issue. Second, he must 
also have some idea of government policy 
concerning that issue. Third, he must perceive 
some differences in the stands of the parties 
concerning the issue. Finally, he must care 
enough about how the issue is resolved to make 
the first three prerequisites relevant to his 
electoral considerations.! 

Examining the electorate of 1956 on 16 
selected issues, Campbell et al. found that on 
the average fewer than 30 per cent of those 
interviewed satisfied the first three prerequi- 
sites. (The range ran from 18 to 36 per cent.)? 
And since those who cared tended to be those 
most firmly committed to one party or the 
other, the proportion of the population basing 
its voting decision on any given issue was likely 
to be considerably lower than these modest 
figures. The distribution of opinions on current 
issues, they concluded, was just not very 
important for explaining the vote of the great 
bulk of the American electorate. 

At the outset, it is important to note just 
what the authors of the American Voter did 
and did not say with regard to issue voting. 
Although voters’ positions on the issues did not 
provide a very powerful explanation of actual 
votes cast, the relationship between individuals’ 
positions on the issues and their votes was by 
no means random. On New Deal-Fair Deal 
concerns, such as underwriting of medical costs, 


*My thanks to Paul A. Beck, Raymond Corrado, 
Charles O. Jones, David Nexon, Richard Niemi, 
Raymond Owen, Bert Rockman and two anonymous 
reviewers for comments on this paper. Special thanks 
to Raymond Hinnebusch- for help with the data 
processing. The data were made available through the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. 


1 Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren Miller, 
and Donald Stokes, The American Voter (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1960) pp. 170—174. 


2Tbid., p. 182. 
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aid to education or guaranteed employment, 
there was substantial agreement that the Demo- 
cratic party was more favorable. On questions 
of desegregation, civil rights, and anti-com- 
munism, however, there was considerable disa- 
greement among voters about the particular 
position each party favored. Voters tended to 
take an issue into account when the issue 
position related to intensely held personal 
values, i.e., when they cared about how the 
issue was resolved. It followed that on New 
Deal-Fair Deal issues, voters’ concerns were 
easily translated into issue voting, for a majori- 
ty of voters who strongly preferred the same 
alternative would vote for the same party. On 
other types of issues, however, voters’ concerns 
would not translate into issue voting, for those 
Sharing an identical issue position would not 
share identical perceptions of which party was 
in agreement with that position.? 


To complicate the matter of issue voting 
even further, the authors pointed out that 
individual voters were conoerned with only a 
subset of the major issues of the campaign. 
Only one-third of the voters, for instance, 
claimed to have positions on 14 of 16 issues, 
while approximately one-quarter admitted hav- 
ing no opinion on 9 or more issues. In addition, 
different groups of voters were by no means 
concerned with the same subsets of issues. For 
example, if voter A and voter B were each 
concerned with 10 issues, there was no guaran- 
tee that these would be the same ten issues. In 
fact, more likely than not, the overlap would 
correspond to the expectations of chance.* 
Finally, even on those issues for which voters’ 
shared perceptions of party positions were 
accurate, voters’ party identifications usually 
preceded, and thereby conditioned, the forma- 
tion of the voters’ opinions. Asa result, voters’ 
positions on the issues tended to agree with 
those of their party.° 


3Ibid., pp. 183-87. 
ĉ4Tbid., pp. 173, 178—79. 


Ibid. However, see Donald O. Searing, Joel 
Schwartz and Alden E. Lind, “The Structuring Princi- 
ple: Political Socialization and Belief System,” A meri- 
can Political Science Review, 67 (June, 1973), 415-32, 
for evidence that party identification did not serve 
very well to structure opinions of voters on issues in 
the 1968 election. In fact, Searing et al. did not find 
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But time marches on, and a new generation 
of political scientists has reexamined some of 
the propositions of the American Voter using 
data from decades other than the 1950s. Their 
work has resulted in a number of new insights. 
They tell us, for instance, that the 1950s were a 
somewhat unusual period. President Eisen- 
hower’s conscious projection of the role of 
President as being above the common political 
battles—as virtually nonpartisan—served to con- 
found the electorate. Its failure to identify 
parties with issues in 1956 can be attributed to 
a significant degree to Eisenhower’s incumben- 
cy. In the 1960s the new research uncovers 
increased correspondence of vote with issue 
position and increased understanding of the 
differences between the parties on the issues. 
Both can be attributed, at least in part, to the 
return of more partisan presidential politics. 

It would seem that evidence for such devel- 
opments could be presented appropriately in 
the form of simple tabulations of voters satisfy- 
ing the American Voter’s prerequisites for issue 
voting over time. In place of such straightfor- 
ward presentations, however, we find the re- 
sults of sophisticated statistical routines or 
elaborate cross tabulations, in which the data 
analyzed may no longer represent the direct 
answers of the respondents but some more 
sophisticated measures derived from concep- 
tually superior scales. Indeed, one oft-cited 
analysis fails to include so much as a single raw 
figure—not even an N upon which the interpre- 
tations presented are based! 

Now no one can seriously gainsay the 
advantages of new and powerful statistical 
techniques. We ali know they offer subtle 
insights which cruder, old-fashioned analyses 
fail to uncover. Yet, in applying them to issue 
voting, political scientists must proceed: with 
caution, taking care that a fascination with 
discovering relationships between issues and 
voting among subgroups of the population does 
not overwhelm an appreciation of the relative 
importance or unimportance of these subgroups 
in comparison with others in the general popu- 
lation. Care must also be taken to assure that 
findings are a true reflection of actual relation- 
ships underlying the data, not merely a func- 
tion of the techniques of measurement or 
modes of analysis employed. 


_any set of political orientations that explained more 
than 15 per cent of the variance in voters’ opinions on 
issues. (See Tables 5 and 6, p. 429.) 


Gerald M. Pomper, “From Confusion to Clarity: 
Issues and American Voters, 1956—68,” American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 415-28. 
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These caveats come to mind when we note 
the growing body of literature presenting con- 
tradictory evidence of ongoing party ‘“‘decom- 
position,” i.e., diminishing loyalties to the 
major political parties and a growing sense of 
the parties’ irrelevance to important societal 
problems.” To say the least, it seems prudent to 
remain somewhat suspicious of findings which 
suggest bigger and better associations of issues 
with parties (and with popular votes for parties) 
right at this time. 

In light of these cautions, this paper re- 
examines the evidence contained in several 
leading monographs on issue voting published 
since 1966. This reexamination will suggest that 
voting in presidential elections in the late 1960s ` 
did not become as issue oriented as has been 
claimed. Furthermore, the evidence suggests 
that as we move into the 1970s, issues have 
continued to play only a relatively minor role 
as determinants of voting choice in presidential 
elections. 


The Responsible Electorate? 


The prodigious effort to detect issue voting 
derives major impetus from the publication in 
1966 of V. O. Key’s The Responsible Elector- 
ate.8 In this book, subtitled Rationality in 
Presidential Voting, 1936—60, Key employed 
Gallup and NORC data to demonstrate that far 
from voting randomly with regard to issues, 
Americans tended to vote for those presidential 
candidates whose parties supported the voters’ 
issue preferences. (The anti-Catholic voters in 
1960 were the only major exceptions.) 

Unfortunately, The Responsible Electorate’s 
demonstration of issue voting simply ignored 
the criteria for issue voting described in the 
American Voter. All the book really demon- 
strated was a simple bivariate relationship be- 


TCf. Waltez Dean Burnham, Critical Elections and 
the Mainsprings of American Politics (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1970), chapters 4—7; Walter Dean Burn- 
ham, “Theory and Voting Research: Some Reflections 
on Converse’s ‘Change in the American Electorate,’ ” 
American Poiitical Science Review, 68 (September, 
1974), 1002-1023; Arthur Miller and Warren Miller, 
Time Series on Selected Variables, mimeo (Ann 
Arbor: Center for Political Studies, March 1974) 
Tables 1-4; Herbert F. Weisberg and Jerrold G. Rusk, 
“Dimensions of Candidate Evaluation,” American 
Political Science Review, 64 (December, 1970), 
1167-85; Paul A. Beck, “A Socialization Theory of 
Partisan Realignment,” in The Politics of Future 
Citizens: New Dimensions in Socialization, ed. 
Richard Niemi (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974); 
Norman H. Nie, Sidney Verba, and John R. Petrocik, 
The Changing American Voter (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1976), chapters 4, 10. 


8V, O. Key, Jr., The Responsible Electorate (Cam- 
Taage» Mass.: Harvard University [Belknap] Press, 
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tween issue position and vote. Key never asked 
if voters perceived the party they voted for to 
be in agreement with them on any given issue. 
Nor did he examine whether those who voted 
for a party with a particular issue position in 
fact identified with that party to begin with— 
let alone examine the effects of any more 
subtle control variables. Moreover, Key failed 
even to check whether or not voters cared 
about the issues for which he claimed they 
voted. 

That Key’s empirical analysis should contain 
such obvious inadequacies should not surprise 
us. After all, Key had died in October 1963, 
having completed only the first two chapters of 
the book. It was Milton C. Cummings, Key’s 
former student, who, working from the un- 
finished drafts, managed to complete the re- 
maining chapters. To make certain the book 
reflected Kev’s thought rather than his own, 
Cummings wisely refrained from embellishing 
Key’s original interpretations. While this deci- 
sion preserved the integrity of Key’s unfinished 
thought, much of the subtlety that could have 
been brought to the final interpretation of the 
data was undoubtedly lost. 

Published as a posthumous tribute to the 
great man, the book received overwhelming 
advance acclaim—not only a eulogistic foreword 
by Arthur Maass, but dust-jacket salutes from 
both David Truman and Robert Dahl, then 
president and president-elect of the American 
Political Science Association. Publication of a 
less than flattering review at this juncture 
would have been imprudent, if not unseemly.? 
The Responsible Electorate had been declared 
an unqualified success, and V. O. Key had been 
proclaimed a champion of democracy. 

Forgotten was the V. O. Key who, only two 
years before his death, had characterized elec- 
tions as less than rational exercises: 


In truth, the more I study elections the more 
disposed I am to believe that they have within 
themselves more than a trace of the lottery. 
That of course, is not necessarily undesirable so 
long as all concerned abide by the toss of the 
coin. Be that as it may, the moral for our 
purposes is plain. Even when the public in 
manifest anger and disillusionment throws an 
Administration from office, it does not express 
its policy preferences with precision. The voice 
of the people may be loud, but the enunciation 
is indistinct. 


See Angus Campbell, “The Responsible Elec 
torate” (review), American Political Science Review, 
60 (December, 1966), 1007—08, for an example of a 
careful, gentle critique. 


iðy, oO. Key, “Public Opinion-and the Decay of 
Democracy,” in Political Opinion and Electoral Be- 
havior: Essays and Studies, ed. E. C. Dreyer and W. A. 
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Forgotten was the V. O. Key who believed 
“the health of a democratic order consists in 
the beliefs, standards, and competence of those 
who constitute the influentials, the opinion- 
leaders, the political activists in the order,”’!! 
the V. O. Key who thought democracies de- 
cayed “not because of the cupidity of the 
masses but because of the stupidity and self- 
seeking of the leadership echelons.”!2 Whereas 
Key had previously been attacked as an 
elitist,!3 he was henceforth to be praised for 
having rediscovered the rational good sense of 
the common man.!4 In death he became 
transfigured from elitist to democrat. 

Yet in spite of its failure to measure up to 
the hyperbole of its reviewers, The Responsible 
Electorate remains an important book because 
of what Key tried to demonstrate, even if that 
demonstration was not entirely successful. 
Key’s publication came at a time when several 
theories of pluralistic democracy—each deni- 
grating the importance of the supportive role of 
the average citizen—had received wide cur- 
rency.1> These theories were largely based 
upon interpretations of survey research data on 
the electoral behavior and the opinions of mass 
publics. The Responsible Electorate was the 
first important work to use a mass data base to 
emphasize the essential rationality of the indi- 
vidual’s voting choice, 

In the years following Key’s publication a 
host of books and articles have appeared 
concerning issue voting.!® With few exceptions, 


Rosenbaum (Belmont, Cal.: Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, 1967), p. 417. The essay originally ap- 
peared in the Virginia Quarterly Review, 57 (1961), 
481-94 with quotation at page 487. 


LIV, O. Key, Public Opinion and American Democ- 
racy ‘New York: A. A. Knopf, 1961), p. 558. 

127bid., p. 557. 

13Cf, Peter Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic 
Elitism: A Critique (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1967), pp. 47-48; Jack L. Walker, “A Critique 


of the Elitist Theory of Democracy,” American 
Political Science Review, 60 (June, 1966), 286-287. 


. T4Cf. Peter B. Natchez and Irvin C. Bupp, ‘‘Candi- 
dates, Issues, and Voters,” in Dreyer and Rosenbaum 
(2nd ed. 1970), pp. 433--34. The article is from Public 
Polic? (1968), 409-437; Dennis F. Thompson, “The 
Use of Social Science in Democratic, Theory,” in 
Frontiers of Democratic Theory, ed. Henry S. Kariel 
(New York: Random House, 1970), p. 408. 


15cr, Bernard Berelson et al., Vating (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), chapter 14; 
Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1965), chapter 13; Herbert 
McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in American 
Politics,” American Political Science Review, 58 
(June, 1964), 361-82. 


1€See John H. Kessell, “Comment: The Issues of 
Issue Voting,” American Political Science Review, 66 
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these works have shown the average citizen in a 
more favorable light than had those which 
preceded Key. The Responsible Electorate 
played no small part in this resurrection of the 
rational voter. 


Three Demonstrations of Issue Voting: 
A Critique 


As previously indicated, however, to show 
an association between voters’ opinions and 
their votes—Key’s demonstration of ration- 
ality—does not demonstrate issue voting. As 
described in The American Voter, issue voting 
requires that voters be aware of the differences 
between the parties and that they care about 
these differences, In this section, therefore, I 
shall examine three articles which claim to 
present more satisfactory evidence of issue 
voting. These are Gerald Pomper’s “From Con- 
fusion to Clarity: Issues and the American 
Voter 1965—-68,?17 David RePass’s “Issue 
Salience and Party Choice,”!8 and Arthur 
Miller et al. “A Majority Party in Disarray: 
Policy Polarization in the 1972 Election.” 1° 

Let us begin with Pomper’s paper. Basically 
Pomper argues that between 1956 and 1968 
not only was there a considerable increase in 
the correlation between party identification 
and opinion on five of six issues asked about in 
each presidential election but also there was an 
increase in the voters’ perceptions of party 
differences on these issues, the Democrats 
becoming increasingly more identified with the 
liberal position. To demonstrate these points 
Pomper presents three tables. The first shows 
the percentages of various types of party 
supporters holding the liberal position on each 
issue over the period covered. It employs 
gammas to demonstrate the extent to which the 
association of “Democraticness” with liberal- 
ness increases over the years. The second 
presents the percentages of these same types of 
party supporters who hold opinions and per- 
ceive party differences on the issues. The third 
stipulates the percentages of those in the second 


17Pomper, “From Confusion...” See also Gerald 
M. Pomper “Toward a More Responsible Two-Party 
System, What Again?” Journal of Politics, 33 (Novem- 
ber, 1971), 916-40. 


18navid E. RePass, “Issue Salience and Party 
Choice,” American Political Science Review, 65 (June, 
1971), 389—4007 


19 Arthur Miller, Warren Miller, Alden Raine, and 
Thad Brown, “A Majority Party in Disarray: Policy 
Polarization in the 1972 Election” (a paper delivered 
at the 1973 American Political Science Association 
Meeting, New Orleans). A revised version of this paper 
appears in the American Political Science Review, 70 
(September, 1976). 
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table who identify the Democrats with the 
liberal position.2° 

Conceptually, the first table is the weakest. 
Resembling Key’s analysis, it contains nothing 
but a series of simple bivariate correlations 
between party identification and issue position. 
It says nothing about whether or not the 
respondents care about the issues, have any idea 
of what the government is doing about them, or 
indeed recognize any differences between the 
parties on the issues. In short, it demonstrates 
little about actual issue, voting. In fact, as John 
Kessel has shown, the correlations discovered 
are to a significant extent explained by the 
respondents’ attitudes toward the increasing 
power of the federal government,?! 

The other two tables are more relevant to 
issue voting. They contain those voters who 
satisfy the prerequisites of having an opinion 
and perceiving differences in the party positions 
on each given issue. The problem involved with 
these tables, however, is that Pomper never 
reveals the N’s upon which they are based. Asa 
result, it is impossible to tell the extent to 
which those voters included in the tables were 
typical of the general population. 

Table 1 below contains a recalculation of the 
“total sample” rows of Pomper’s Tables 2 and 3 
basing the percentages on the N’s for the entire 
sample rather than upon the N’s for those 
having opinions and perceiving differences 
among the parties. The points involved are 
fairly obvious. Far from showing that in the 
1960s the great bulk of the population came to 
perceive party differences, or for that matter 
that they came to agree upon these preferences, 
the table shows more modest increases in 
awareness of and polarization on the issues. 
Instead of reaching the proportions in the 70s 
and 80s displayed by Pomper, the decade in 
question yields proportions in 40s and 50s, the 
largest proportion of citizens having an opinion 
and perceiving party differences on any issue 
being 58 per cent on medical care in 1964. 
Moreover, the increases in awareness of party 
differences between 1956 and 1960 can be seen 
largely as an artifact of the survey schedule 
arising from the elimination of a filter question 
concerning each respondent’s awareness of gov- 
ernment policy in the issue area. 

It can be argued, however, that the above 
criticisms are rather superficial. After all, 
Pomper’s data indicated a trend. Even if his 
method of percentaging produced somewhat 
larger estimates of awareness and polarization 
than those we calculate, his point remains that 


20For the reader’s convenience, these tables are 
reproduced in the appendix to this paper. 


21kessel, p. 463. 
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Table 1. Issues and Party Positions, 1956—68 
(a recomputation of Pomper’s data based on the entire SRC samples). 


Aid to Education Medical Care ____ JobGuarantee 
1956 1960 1964 1968 19564 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Democrats Favor 17% 32% 37% 31% 15% 35% 55% 46% 19% 39% 46% 42% 
Republicans Favor 13 10 8 11 11 8 3 5 14 9 6 10 
No Difference 28 #34 25 309 22 31 #15 21 #25 27 B «27 
Don’t Know 10 13 12 9 11 18 9 10 8 15 10 10 
DK Gov't Policy 23 c c c 29 c c c 23 c c c 
No Opinion or No Interest 
on Issue 10 11 18 19 12 9 16 16 10 10 15 1i 
N 1749 1898 1563 1553 1749 1905 1559 1541 1750 1893 1564 1541 
Fair Employment School Integration Foreign Aid 
Democrats Favor 13% 18% 47% 41% 18% 15% 43% 42% 12% 14% 39% 31% 
Republicans Favor 15 17 6 9 16 1i 5 7 16 15 5 6 
No Difference 29 44 25 3I 30. 46 28 32 29 46 36 42 
Don’t Know 10 1l 9 7 11 14 12 7 10 13 10 8 
DK Gov’t Policy 19 c £ e 13 $ e © 16 c c c 
No Opinion or No Interest 
on Issue 13 1l 13 12 12 15 13 11 16 12 ll 13 
N ` 1742 1910 1553 1550 1740 1913 1568 1542 1748 1900 1560 1553 


4In 1956 question of Aid to Education and Medical Care referred to which party was closer to the respon- 


dent’s own position. 
bIncludes 1% who said Wallace favored aid. 


“No question on whether R had information about government policy was asked after 1956. 
(Source: Inter-University Consortium for Political Research: SRC/CPS American National Election Studies) 


there was less confusion about party positions 
in 1964 and 1968 than in 1956 and 1960. 

But unfortunately for Pomper’s argument, 
these trends, to the extent that they are 
measurable, have not continued into the 1970s. 
Table 2 contains the results obtained on the 
only three questions used by Pomper which 
were asked again in comparable form in 1970 
or 1972. When asked which party was more 
likely to do what respondents wanted, fully 48 
per cent of those interviewed in 1970 saw no 
differences between the parties on the question 
of school integration. When those who didn’t 
know the party positions or who had no 
opinion on the issue are added to the “no 
difference” group, we are left with 34 per cent, 
barely one-third of the population, who had 
any possibility of voting on the basis of this 
issue. This is exactly what the percentage was in 
1956—only the 1956 figures included a filter 
question concerning the respondents’ awareness 
of government policy. Thus, if anything, per- 
ceptions of party difference on school integra- 
tion were less common in 1970 than they were 
in 1956. 

Regarding medical care and job guarantees, 
the results are less directly comparable with 
Pomper’s, for the questions were asked in an 
entirely new format. Nonetheless, to the extent 


they are comparable, the data suggest that the 
trend toward greater awareness of party differ- 
ence has reversed itself for the former issue, and 
has not continued for the latter. Only 36 
per cent of the sample had any notion that the 
Democrats favored or opposed national health 
insurance; only 37 per cent had any notion 
about the Republicans’ position on this matter. 
On job guarantees the awareness of party 
positions was somewhat higher: 54 and 52 
per cent of the electorate could attribute a 
position to the Democratic and Republican 
parties, respectively. Although the electors still 
perceived the Democrats to be more liberal on 
each of these issues, comparison of their esti- 
mates of the party positions indicates that the 
proportion of the electorate who perceived any 
difference at all between the parties fell to 30 
per cent for medical care (national health in- 
surance) and 46 per cent for job guarantees.22 


22The change of focus of the medicai care question 
from government “to help people get doctors and 
hospital care at low cost” to “government insurance — 
plan which will cover all medical and hospital ex- 
penses” further militates against exact comparisons 
with Pomper’s data. The question of job guarantees, 
however, is more nearly comparable. Its 1972 form 
maintains phrases identical to those used in 1964 and 
1968 to identify the issue as “the government in 
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Table 2. Pomper’s Issues in the 1970s 





School Integration 19702 


Democrats Favor what R wants 23% 
Republicans Favor what R wants 11 
No Difference 48 
Don’t Know 5 
No Opinion 12 
N 882 
Estimates of Party Positions (1972) 
Medical Care? Job Guarantee? 
Dems Reps Dems Reps 
Favor 29% 11% 46% 17% 
Neutral 12 13 15 17 
Oppose 7 26 8 25 
Don’t Know 32 31 17 18 
No Opinion 18 18 14 14 
N 1354 1354 1360 1360 


Democrats More Favorable 
Republicans More Favorable 
- No Difference 

Don’t Know 

No Opinion 


N 


Comparison of Estimates of Party Positions (1972) 


Medical Care Job Guarantee 
26% 39% 
4 7 
19 . 20 
33 20 
18 14 
1354 1360 


“In 1970 the school integration question asks which party will do what respondents want, not, as in previous 
- years, which party favors school integration. In the 1972 study respondents were asked to rank the party posi- 
tions from 1 to 7 from strongly favor to strongly opposing the policy. 1 to 3 indicates favor. 5 to 7 indicates 


oppose. 4 is neutral. 


(Source: Inter-University Consortium for Political Research: SRC/CPS American National Election Studies) 


As we look for trends, however, we need not 
stick to the six issues Pomper chose. Table 3 
contains results for three issues that became 
important in the late 1960s and early 1970s but 
which were not asked about before 1964. These 
issues are nondiscrimination in placesiof public 
accommodation such as restaurants and hotels, 
the strength and power of the government in 
Washington, and the United States policy in 
Vietnam. It is abundantly clear that for the first 
two issues the trends of voters’ perceptions of 
. party positions run from perceptions of more 
polarization to perceptions of less polarization, 
and from greater recognition of party differ- 
ences to lesser recognition. Only for the Viet- 
nam issue does the electorate perceive greater 
polarization of the party positions as compared 
with 1968; and even here only between 48 and 
51 per cent actually perceive any party differ- 
ences, a slight decrease, if anything, from 1968. 

On the basis of analysis so far, therefore, we 
may conclude the following: (1) The trends 


Washington should see to it that every person has a job 
and a good standard of living.” 


toward increased awareness of party differences 
and increased polarization between the major 
parties on issues of the 1950s and 60s were not 
as strong as Pomper suggested; (2) The trends, 
however modest, are not found to continue 
into the 1970s. 

But given another view of issue voting, these 
conclusions could make no difference. After all, 
who says that issues selected in this or Pomper’s 
paper are salient to the average voter? In fact, 
who says that any given issue is salient to a 
majority of voters? A majority of voters may 
vote on the basis of issues which each considers 
of importance to himself, but there may be no 
single issue upon which a majority has strong 
feelings. 

We need only turn to David RePass’s paper 
for a demonstration of the relationship of party 
choice to those issues spontaneously named by 
respondents as being “on their mind a lot” or 
causing “extreme worry” to them in 1964. For 
each issue named in this manner, more than 60 
per cent, on the average, saw party differences. 
This, despite the fact that no single issue was 
named by more than 12 per cent of the 
respondents. 
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Table 3. New Issues of the 1960s and 70s 











Which Party Favors Int i Sanat of Restaurants, 
Hotels, and Other Places of Public Accommodation? 

1964 1968 1970 

Democrats 61% 45% 31% 
Republicans 3 7 g. 
No Difference 30 40 52 
Don’t Know 6 8 & 
No Answer — 1 1 
N 1274 1372 784 

Which Party Favors a Strong Government in Washington? 

1964 1968 1972 

Democrats 35% 30% 16% 
Republicans 8 12 18 
No Difference 19 25 32 
Wallace — i ~ 
Don’t Know l 8 6 5 
Not Interested ' 31 27 29 
N 1565 1552 1261 


Which Party Favors a Stronger Stand on Vietnam? 
19725 


19644 1968 

Democrats 17% 18% 
Republicans 19 34 
No Difference 44 27 
Wallace — 3 
Don’t Know 14 18 
No Opinion 7 — 
N 1274 1548 


19702 Pre-election Post-election - 
21% 6% 5% 
16 42 46 
54 25 22 
9 > 18 18 
— 9 9 
1495 1331 1115 


aln 1964 and 1970 R’s were asked which party was more favorable to R’s position on Vietnam. 
in 1972 questions on Vietnam were in an entirely different format based on a seven-point scale from im- 


mediate withdrawal to complete military victory. 


(Source: Inter-University Consortium for Political Research: SRC/CPS American National Election Studies) 


RePass goes on to demonstrate that when 
voters’ attitudes on several salient issues leaned 
toward one party, they were likely to vote for 
that party, regardless of their own party identi- 
fication. Furthermore, when he compares the 
effects of party identification and issue orienta- 


tion (controlling for each other’s effects and for . 


the effect of candidate orientation), RePass 
makes the astonishing discovery that “salient 
issues had almost as much weight as party 
identification in predicting voting choice.’’23 
These remarkable results deserve closer 
examination. Table 4 presents a straightforward 
tabulation of the views of citizens about which 
party is likely to do what they want on the 
most important issue which they think govern- 
ment should take care of. The results are 
obvious. Once all the respondents interviewed 
(minus those giving no answers) are considered, 
it becomes clear that fewer than 50 per cent 


23RePass, p. 400. 


could distinguish differences between the major 
parties on the issue that concerned them most 
in 1972. And for 1964 and 1968 the figures 
were hardly better—bare majorities of 54 and 
51 per cent. On the other hand, the percentage 
of voters who clearly report seeing no differ- 
ence between the parties has nearly doubled 


from its low of 21 per cent in 1965 toa high of 


41 per cent in 1972.24 These figures for 
“salient” issues are no more impressive than 
those given for the possibly “‘nonsalient” issues 


24Not only do increasing proportions of the 
electorate as a whole report “no difference” between 
the parties on the most salient issues over time, but so 
do increasing proportions of southern whites, non- 
southern whites and (since 1964) blacks. Moreover, 
these increasing proportions are found regardless of 
the specific content of the most salient issue. See 
Merle Black and George Rabinowitz, “An Overview of 
American Electoral Change: 1952--1972” (a paper 
delivered at the Southern Political Science Assccia- 
tion, New Orleans, November 1974), tables 10—12. 
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Table 4. Most Important Problem Government Should Take Care of: 
Which Party has Best Position? 


38 
1964 
Democrats 35% 
Republicans 19 
No Difference 21 
Don’t Know 7 
Wallace a 
No Problem 18 
N 1565 


1547 


1968 1972 19644 
21% 23% 7% 
30 24 16 
35 41 16 
10 8 7 
2 1 — 
3 3 54 
1066 1556 


alin 1964 the SRC also asked respondents which was the most important problem government should stay out 
of. Results to this question are included alone in Column 4 above. RePass’s analysis is based upon combining the 
answers of those who name a problem in Column 1 or Column 4. 


(Source: Inter-University Consortium for Political Research: SRC/CPS American National Election Studies) 


in Tables 1 through 3. Why then do RePass’s 
findings seem so impressive? 

The simple answer is that he has misinter- 
preted the significance of his data. If one 
examines the 1500 or so respondents inter- 
viewed in 1964, it soon becomes apparent that 
strong Democrats who have a high Republican 
issue orientation do indeed vote Republican—all 
five of them do!?5 In fact, of the 30 strong or 
weak Democrats with medium or high Republi- 
can issue orientations some 22 of them (more 
than 70 per cent!) vote Republican. Similarly of 
the 18 strong or weak Republicans with high or 
medium Democratic issue orientations, 14 (70 
percent) vote Democratic. The point of course 
is that such results say nothing about 97 
percent of the respondents. 

The effects of the small N’s become abun- 
dantly clear when RePass reveals the beta 
weights upon which he bases the italicized 
conclusion (cited above) that salient issues are 
nearly as strong as party identification in 
determining voting choice: Party identification 
has a beta weight of .27; issue partisanship has a 
weight of .23. In plain English issue partisan- 
ship accounts for 5.3 percent of the variance in 
presidential voting choice compared to 7.4 
percent for party identification. What RePass 
demonstrated, therefore, was that the vote of 
approximately one person in 20 could be 
accounted for by issue orientation in 1964.26 
Such a figure suggests that the electoral impact 
of issue voting had not changed significantly 
from that described in The American Voter for 
1956. 


25RePass’s Table 6 is included in the appendix. 


26By the same token, the explanatory power of 
party identification—accounting for the votes of ap- 
proximately one person in 14~is by no means 
impressive. See the discussion of Miller et al. below for 
comparable figures on the decline of the power of 
party identification as an explanatory factor in ac- 
counting for presidential votes. 


To recapitulate: our main criticism of Re- 
Pass is not that he failed to find instances of 
issue voting.27 Rather, it is that he failed to 
gauge the relative importance of the impact of 
this type of voting on the electoral outcome. 

Miller et al. claim to have found evidence of 
a stronger impact of issue voting in their study 
of the 1972 election. To begin with, this study 
deals with an election in which, unlike 1964, 
the main defections come from the majority 
party. And in this case the defections are 
massive: some 40 per cent of all Democrats who 
turned out switched to Nixon. Moreover, to a 
remarkable extent the distribution of the issue 
positions of these Democrats matches the distri- 
bution of issue positions of other Nixon voters 
and contrasts with that of McGovern voters. 
Still because of low turnout the 40 per cent 
represented fewer than one quarter of all 
Democrats. And it hardly needs repeating that 
correspondence of issue positions with voting 
patterns is no guarantee that the former caused 
the latter. Miller et al. feel constrained, there- 
fore, to offer firmer evidence of issue voting. 


First of all they employ a normal vote 
analysis developed by Richard Boyd for his 
study of the 1968 presidential election.?8 In 
order to separate the effects of issue position 
from those of partisanship Boyd developed two ` 
measures of effect: a long-term component and 


27Indeed, a large number of RePass’s voters satisfy 
at least three of the four prerequisites for issue voting 
discussed above: (1) they have an opinion on the given 
salient issue; (2) 60 per cent perceive differences 
between the parties on the issue; (3) and by definition 
of salience, they all care about how the issue is 
resolved. We lack information only about whether or 
not the voters are aware of the current government 
policy concerning the issue. 

28Richard W. Boyd, “Popular Control of Public 
Policy: A Normal Vote Analysis of the 1968 Elec- 
tion,” American Political Science Review, 65 (June 
1972), 429 —49. 
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short-term component. The long-term com- 
ponent represents the average deviation. from 
the population proportion expected on the 
basis of a calculation of the normal vote for 
each issue position, The short-term component 
measures the average deviation of the observed 
vote from the predicted normal vote for each 
issue position.*? On the basis of these measures 
issues may be characterized as to the extent to 
which their impact is independent of that 
predicted by the normal vote (and hence party 
identification). For instance, for the 1968 
election Boyd found that on issues like federal 
guarantees of civil rights and social welfare the 
long-term component accounted for most of 
the variation. On the other hand, for issues like 
the war in Vietnam, and urban unrest, the 
short-term component was stronger, an indica- 
tion of the independence of these issues from 
traditional party ties. 

For 1972 Miller and his co-authors find that 
the short-term component has at least twice the 
magnitude of the long-term component for a 
variety of issues, including withdrawal of troops 
from Vietnam, granting of amnesty, legalization 
of marijuana, quelling campus unrest, giving 
government help to minorities, and pushing for 
continued desegregation. In addition, even for 
composite scores across four general issue 
dimensions—social, economic, cultural, and 
war-related—the magnitudes of the short-term 
components exceed those of the long-term 
ones. Furthermore, the relationship between 
issue positions and observed votes holds even 
when partisanship is controlled. The distribu- 
tion of votes is associated with the issue 
positions of the voters, regardless of the voters’ 
partisan identifications. i 

Have we at last discovered a presidential 
election where issue position accounts for most 
of the variance in voting behavior? Unfor- 
tunately not. And it is Miller et al. themselves 
who show us why not. 

If one seeks to demonstrate issue voting, 
Boyd’s normal vote analysis contains a major 
(perhaps fatal) flaw—it aggregates responses— 
and it thereby reduces the variance to be 
explained.3° For example, on the issue of 
Vietnam withdrawal, some 2240 responses are 
aggregated into seven proportions, each repre- 
senting respectively the normal vote prediction 
for respondents in each of seven issue positions. 
With only seven data points to explain, issue 
position does rather well as a predictor, yielding 


29These are weighted averages: see Boyd, pp. 
448-49, 

39See Philip Converse, “Of Time and Partisan 
Stability,” Comparative Political Studies, 2 (1969—70), 
162-63 for another discussion of this point. 
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a linear correlation of .936. The same sorts of 
high correlations hold true for virtually all of 
the issues with strong short-term components. 
But what happens when the votes are disag- 
gregated, when issue positions are employed to 
explain the behavior of each individual sepa- 
rately, over two thousand data points, instead 
of only seven? 

Quite simply the bottom falls out of the 
association between issue position and vote. 
When placed in a nine-variable multiple regres- 
sion analysis, all four issue clusters together 
explain only three per cent of the variance.?! 
Indeed, even when higher educated voters alone 
are considered—the group we would expect to 
be the most issue oriented—the explanatory 
power of issue position does not improve. Most 
variance is explained by voters’ subjective rat- 
ings of the candidates as measured by a 
“thermometer” scale of 0 to 100, and for the 
higher-educated and most active (age 30—59), 
also by self. ratings on a liberal-conservative 
scale. The only important point about issue 
position is that it provides at least as strong— 
and usually stronger—explanations of variance - 
in voting as does party identification. Accepted 
on its own terms, then, the analysis presented 
by Miller et al. fails to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of issues relative to other variables as 
determinants of the vote. 

Beyond this, however, the validity of the 
entire multiple regression analysis remains open 
to question. What is the theoretical justification 
for throwing together four issue clusters, two 
candidate thermometers, ideological identifica- 
tion, party identification, and estimates of 
campaign performance into one regression 
equation? Is it not likely that some of the issue 
items will be correlated with some of the other 
independent variables, or that some of these 
latter variables will be highly correlated with 
one another?32 In short, is there not 


3iThe relevant figures are reproduced in the 
appendix. 


320n the correlation of issue position with candi- 
date orientation and party identification, see Angus 
Campbell and Donald E. Stokes, “Partisan Attitudes 
and the Presidential Vote,” American Voting Be- 
havior, ed. Eugene Burdick and Arthur Brodbeck 
(Glencoe, Illinois: Thè Free Press, 1959), pp. 353-371, 
John E. Jackson, “Issues, Party Choices and Presiden- 
tial Votes,” American Journal of Polirical Science, 19 
(May 1975) 161-85; and Samuel Kirkpatrick, William 
Lyons, and Michael Fitzgerald, ‘Candidates, Parties 
and Issues in the American Electorate: Two Decades 
of Change,” American Politics Quarterly, 3 (July 
1975), 315—339. On the association of ideological 
identification with party identification, see Lloyd A. 
Free and Hadley Cantril, The Political Beliefs of 
Americans: A Study of Public Opinion, (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1967), pp. 
137—142. In the revised version Miller et al. employ a 
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likely to be so much multicollinearity in this 
nine-variable system as to suggest that no valid 
conclusions at all can be drawn about the 
amount of variation each variable explains? An 
effort to develop a theoretically justified recur- 
sive regression system—if not a complete return 
to the American Voter’s conceptually direct 
formulation of issue voting—would seem more 
appropriate. > 


What is to be Done? 


In a recent issue of the American Political 
Science Review Stanley Kelley, Jr. and Thad 
Mirer present a brilliantly conceived empirical 
study of the voting decision.34 Their concep- 
tion is brilliant for its simplicity. Instead of 
moving immediately to cleverly devised scales 
which summarize the respondents’ attitudes, 
they attempt to squeeze all the information 
they can directly from the respondents’ an- 
swers. Modifying the original notion of compo- 
nents of electoral decision developed by the 
SRC, the authors suggest the following: 


The voter canvasses his likes and dislikes of the 
leading candidates and major parties involved in 
an election. Weighing each like and dislike 
equally, he votes for the candidate toward 
whom he has the preatest net number of 
favorable attitudes, if there is such a candidate. 
If no candidate has such an advantage, the voter 
votes consistently with his party affiliation, if 
he has one. 


“stape-wise” multiple regression. This controls the 
order in which variables enter the equation, but it still 
does not solve the problem of multicollinearity. See 
Norman Draper and Harry Smith, Applied Regression 
Analysis (New York: Wiley, 1966), pp. 173-77. 


33Mark A. Schulman and Gerald M. Pomper 
develop .such a system in “Variability in Electoral 
Behavior: Longitudinal Perspectives from Causal 
Modeling,” American Journal of Political Science, 19 
(February, 1971), 1-18. Using a seven-variable the- 
oretical model based upon that presented by Arthur 
Goldberg, (“Discerning a Causal Pattern Among Vot- 
ing Data,” American Political Science Review, 60 
[1966] 913-922), Schulman and Pomper demonstrate 
that the influence of issue position upon the vote has 
not only increased in magnitude from 1956 to 1972 
but that it has also increased relative to the influence 
of party identification. Nonetheless, the influence of 
issues remains rather modest: the direct path coef- 
ficient from issue position to vote increases from .060 
in 1956 to .223 in 1972; the indirect coefficient 
increases from .042 to .108; and the entire seven- 
variable regression explains 55 per cent of the variance 
in 1956 but only 48 per cent in 1972. Also: Cf. John 
E. Jackson (passim) for a nonrecursive model, which, 
though based only upon the 1964 SRC election data 
nonetheless argues that issue position causally pre- 
cedes party affiliation. 


34Stanley Kelley, Jr. and Thad W. Mirer, “The 
Simple Act of Voting,” American Political Science 
Review, 67 (June, 1974), 572-91. 

357bid., p. 574. If the voter does not favor any 
candidate and does not have a party affiliation, no 
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Applying this rule to SRC samples for 
presidential elections from 1952 to 1968, 
Kelley and Mirer are able to make predictions 
about the vote of more than 98 per cent of the 
respondents. But more importantly, they are 
able to predict correctly the voting choice of 
from 85 to 90 per cent of these respondents in 
the years 1952—64 and of 82 percent of them 
in 1968. The comparable figures we calculate 
for 1972 are: predictions for 99 per cent with 
87 per cent correct.)3® Not only are these 
levels of accuracy impressively high as compared 
to those of the studies discussed above, they are 
achieved through actual predictions from pre- 
election interview data as opposed to explana- 
tory a posteriori predictions generated from 
regression analyses using postelection reports. 

The Kelley-Mirer rule has important 
theoretical underpinnings as well. After all, if 
there is one thing that political scientists can 
state with certainty, it is that politics are 
definitely not a central concern of the average 
citizen. As a consequence, the Kelley-Mirer rule 
which characterizes voting as a simple act, 
entailing little agony of decision for the average 
voter, makes theoretical sense. It assumes that 
the average voter entertains little expectation 
that those for whom he votes will touch his life 
directly. He simply adds up his likes and 
dislikes about the candidates and parties in an 
offhand manner, and he then arrives at a voting 
decision. 

Both RePass and Miller et al. in fact achieve 
their highest predictive successes when they 
employ decision rules similar to this one. 
RePass’s measure of partisan issue orientation, 
which was so successful in predicting direction 
of votes even against party identification, was 
nothing more than the sum total of salient 
issues for which the voter was favorable to one 
party minus those for which he was favorable 
to the other. Similarly Miller’s most successful 
predictors of voting choice, the candidates’ 
thermometer ratings, were positively correlated 
with summary measures of the likes and dislikes 
voters had about the candidates.37 


prediction is made. For a logically similar model (with 
similarly high accuracy) based upon candidate ther- 
mometer ratings, see Richard A. Brody and Benjamin 
Page, “Indifference, Alienation, and Rational Deci- 
sions: The Effects of Candidate Evaluations on Turn- 
out and the Vote,” Public Choice, 15 (Summer, 
1973), 1-19. 


36 Among those whose net likes and dislikes did not 
cancel each other out, the accuracy of prediction was 
89 per cent; among other voters—those whase votes 
were predicted on the basis of party identification 
alone—it was only 56 per cent. Calculations are made 
from 1972 SRC/CPS election study data. 


37The net sum of likes and dislikes of Nixon 
correlated with his thermometer ratings at .65 (least 
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Even though the simple voting decision rule 
propounded by Kelley and Mirer is a far better 
predictor than any of the measures of issue 
position examined above, it most certainly does 
not obviate all further attempts to measure the 
impact of issue voting on elections. To begin 
with, the Kelley-Mirer rule mixes together all 
sorts of considerations: issue positions, candi- 
date evaluations, party images, and the interests 
of groups with whom the voter identifies. If we 
seek a more detailed explanation of the vote 
predicted by the rule, therefore, it still seems 
worthwhile to attempt to assess the relative 
importance of each of these components. Fur- 
thermore, the rule does not take into account 
two recent developments which increase the 
potential for issues to have a greater impact on 
elections. 

The first is the growth of feelings of distrust 
of and inefficacy toward government which 
have been documented by several recent 
studies.38 Among other things these feelings 
are associated with lower turnout in elections 
and the eschewing of identification with either 
of the major political parties. While growth of 
these feelings has been most prevalent among 
the young, it has extended to all segments of 





squares linear correlation). Net likes and dislikes of 
McGovern correlated with McGovern’s thermometer 
ratings at .63. Net likes and dislikes of parties and 
candidates correlated with thermometer ratings of 
Nixon and McGovern at .62 and —.64 respectively. (N 
= 1372). Of course if we choose to correlate net likes 
and dislikes with mean thermometer ratings, we can 
do much better. (See the argument on pages 38-39 
above.) Net likes and dislikes of Nixon correlate with 
his mean thermometer ratings at .98! The same high 
level of association is found between net likes and 
dislikes of McGovern and his mean thermometer 
ratings. (N = 7 in both cases). Overall, the net likes and 
dislikes of candidates and parties correlate with mean 
Nixon and mean McGovern thermometer ratings at .96 
and —.98 respectively (N = 25). 


38Cf. Philip E. Converse, “Change in the American 
Electorate,” The Human Meaning of Social Change, 
ed. Angus Campbell and Philip Converse (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1972); Louis Harris and 
Associates, Confidence and Concern: Citizens View 
American Government (a report to the Subcommittee 
on Intergovernmental Relations of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Governmental Relations) (Cleveland: 
Regal Books/King’s Court Communications, 1974), 
chapter 1; Arthur Miller, “Political Issues and Trust in 
Government: 1964-1970,” American Political Science 
Review, 67 (September, 1974),951-—72; Lewis Lipsitz, 
“On Political Belief: The Grievances of the Poor,” in 
Power and Community: Dissenting Essays in Political 
Science, ed. Philip Green and Sanford Levinson (New 
York: Vintage Books, 1970), pp. 142—72; Sidney 
Verba and Norman Nie, Participation in America, 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1972), chapter 20; M. 
Kent Jennings and Richard Niemi, “Continuity and 
Change in Political Orientations: A Longitudinal 
Study of Two Generations,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 69 (December, 1975}, 1316—1335. 
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the population. It is possible that those with 
feelings of low trust and low efficacy with 
regard to government share some common (but 
as yet undiscovered) issue positions, for which 
the existing political parties offer no suitable 
means of expression.?? At any rate, as identi- 
fied by Miller et al. in 1972, this low trust-low 
efficacy group contained 44 per cent of all 
citizens. In comparison to high trust-high effi- 
cacy citizens (27 per cent of the population), 
this group reported a lower turnout (62 per 
cent versus 89 per cent) but a higher vote for 
McGovern (49 per cent versus 21 per cent).4° 

The second development is that in recent 
elections, voters have shown an increased level 
of consistency among their opinions about 
issues and candidates.41 This emergence of an 
“ideology” among voters, however, has not 
been associated with their traditional political 
loyalties.42 Thus, although the inability of 
voters to relate issues to party positions is 
conspicuous at present, a base of ideologically 
sophisticated voters lies dormant, perhaps just 


39Both Miller, “Political Issues and Trust... ,” and 
his critic, Jack Citrin, “Comment: The Political 
Relevance of Trust in Government,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 68 (September, 1974), 973-988, 
agree that those with low trust in government tend to 
see the major political parties as failing to offer 
suitable policy choices. Although neither suggests that 
citizens with low trust currently share common issue 
positions, a common hostility to the status quo could 
provide the base for public support of an issue not yet 
put forward. Alliances of the cynics of the left and 
right (Miller’s interpretation), or of partisan groups 
dissatisfied with current policies (Citrin’s interpreta- 
tion); formed in order to bring down moderate 
centrist governments are not uncommon. Weimar 
Germany, the French Third and Fourth Republics, 
and Italy’s current government provide classic exam- 
ples. In the United States the McCarthy victory over 
Johnson in the 1968 New Hampshire primary is 
attributed to exactly such an alliance. Those who 
voted against the Johnson delegates were both hawks 
and doves who objected to the “moderation” of the 
Johnson administration’s policies toward the war in 
Vietnam. Moderation itself had become an issue. Cf. 
Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, Jerrold G. Rusk, 
and Arthur C. Wolfe, “Continuity and Change in 
American Politics: Parties and Issues in the 1968 
Election,” American Political Science Review, 63 
(December, 1969), 1092—93. 


40Miller et al., Table 4 


41Cf. John Osgood Field and. Ronald E. Anderson, 
“Ideology in the Public’s Conceptualization of the 
1964 Election,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 33 (Fall, 
1969), 380—98; John C. Pierce, “Party Identification 
and the Changing Role of Ideology in American 
Politics,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 14 
(February, 1970), 25-42; Norman Luttbeg, “The 
Structure of Beliefs Among Leaders and the Public,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Fall, 1968), 398—409; 
Norman Nie and Kirsti Andersen, ““Mass Belief Sys- 
tems Revisited: Political Change and Attitude Struc- 
ture,” Journal of Politics, 36 (August, 1974), 540-591. 


42See Tables 2 through 4 above and also Nie and 
Anderson, pp. 586-87. 
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waiting for a dissident faction within the 
established parties or for a new political 
phenomenon like Governor Wallace to mobilize 
it. This too is a fruitful area for future research 
on the impact of issues on elections. 

One final point: In studying issue voting it 
still remains important to keep in mind the 
features of this phenomenon as originally des- 
cribed in The American Voter. Voters must 
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know about tne issues, the party positions, and 
the current governmeht policies. Voters must 
also care about how the issues are resolved. In 
measuring these features experience suggests 
that the best strategy to follow is the simplest 
one. Stick as closely as possible to what the 
respondents say, and develop more sophisti- 
cated scales of issue positions only after simple 
measures have proved unsatisfactory. 


I. Pomper’s Appendix Tables 1—3 Referred to in Text 


Table 1. Party Identification and Policy Position, 1956, 1960, 1964 and 1968 
(In Percentages Supporting ‘“‘Liberal”’ Position) 


Aid to Education Medical Care Job Guarantee 
Party Identification 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Strong Democrat 80.0 66.8 51.0 53.6 74.2 74.5 78.2 81.3 75.6 71.2 52.6 53.1 
Weak Democrat 78.1 59.0 44.1 38.3 67.3 60.2 65.2 72.1 64.0 62.4 384 39.7 
Independent 71.0 53.2 39.3 32.9 55.8 56.7 57.2 55.3 55.0 56.6 31.0 27.0 
Weak Republican 68.7 39.1 21.5 22.5 51.4 47.5 43.5 39.3 59.5 43.9 25.9 24.9 
Strong Republican 67.7 44.5 15.5 12.0 45.9 $4.2 23.6 42.7 51.5 52.7 16.1 25.4 
Gamma 15 .20 .34 36 24 #18 .45 4i 19 lG a3r -25 

Fair Employment School Integration Foreign Aid 
Party Identification 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Strong Democrat 73.3 63.0 56.3 61.9 38.7 39.8 53.7 58.9 49.5 51.4 64.7 513 
Weak Democrat 71.3 63.1 42.9 43.5 44.4 37.5 43.2 44.6 55.4 48.8 592 45.8 
Independent 66.6 65.4 50.3 37.7 48.8 47.1 490 373 49.9 53.2 57.5 42.7 
Weak Republican 70.8 62.7 36.3 37.8 49.3 43.0 50.5 374 48.2 54.0 56.6 47.0 
Strong Republican 66.8 65.9 20.6 31.3 38.3 41.5 34.8 31.5 51.4 61.5 49.7 41.8 
Gamma 04 -—02 22 = .24 04 —.01 .08 43 01 —.03 .08 .04 

Table 2. Perceptions of Parties on Policy Issues, by Party Identification 
Existence of Party Differences 
(Percentages of Those with Opinions Perceiving Party Differences) 
\ Aid to Education Medical Care Job Guarantee 

Group 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Strong Democrat 58.1 62.8 73.8 75.7 63.2 68.6 86.4 85.8 73.0 74.5 80.3 78.1 
Weak Democrat 44.2 53.2 60.9 53.0 48.9 59.0 77.2 71.2 54.2 66.3 69.3 65.4 
Independent 43.4 52.3 53.5 48.0 44.2 45.3 774 62.3 36.4 57.6 $5.2 54.2 
Weak Republican 48.0 41.8 589 53.3 50.0 63.6 75.3 65.8 50.3 50.5 61.3 64.1 
Strong Republican 59.0 63.0 78.4 73.3 64.9 66.7 87.7 759 63.7 42.5 76.7 79.1 
Total Sample? $2 55 66 59. 54 58 82 71 SS 64 7% 63 

Fait Employment School Integration Foreign Aid 
Group 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 1956 1960 1964 1968 
Strong Democrat 30.0 52.5 77.5 78.5 $5.6 50.6 70.0 75.9 46.5 44.7 61.5 64.7 
Weak Democrat 46.9 38.7 70.1 64.9 55.6 34.9 63.7 62.5 40.4 37.5 52.7 43.8 
Independent 38.5 38.7 58.8 55.0 42.3 30.8 59.0 51.1 33.6 32.7 50.8 39.3 
Weak Republican 46.0 44.3 53.2 47.7 50.0 36.4 52.1 53.1 50.0 32.0 50.3 42,8 
Strong Republican 52.3 50.0 75.0 60.5 57.5 39.2 66.2 60.5 63.9 474 61.8 48.0 
Total Sample? 47 44 69 62 51 36 64 60 49 39 56 46 


4Note that these are average percentages not Ns. 
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Table 3. Consensus on Positions of Parties on Policy Issues, by Party Identification 
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Group 


Strong Democrat 
Weak Democrat 
Independent 
Weak Republican 
Strong Republican 


Total Sample@ 


Group 


Strong Democrat 
Weak Democrat 
Independent 
Weak Republican 
Strong Republican 


Total Sample* 


Consensus on Party Positions 
(Percentages of Those Perceiving Difference Selecting Democrats as Liberal) 


Aid to Education 


1956 1960 1964 1968 


90.5 
86.5 
66.3 
37.2 
31.6 


67 


95.2 
90.5 
74.6 
60.9 
47.9 $5.0 41.2 


76 8a B 
Fair Employment 
1956 1960 1964 1968 
64.6 83.5 96.9 97.3 
63.6 65.5 93.9 88.3 
49.4 53.4 89.5 75.6 


23.6 18.3 81.0 70.2 
6.0 17.2 67.6 56.4 


48 52 89 83 


96.5 
93.6 
83.8 
55.8 


94.1 
82.6 
64.3 
58.7 


aNote that these are average percentages not Ns. 
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Medical Care 


1956 1960 1964 1968 


93.9 
84.6 
16.4 
64.3 
57.8 
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95.8 
90.4 
87.7 
52.2 


98.2 
95.8 
93.5 
71.6 
51.3 79.8 63.6 


81 92 87 


School Integration 
1956 1960 1964 1968 


39.1 34.7 96.2 95.3 
51.5 42.5 90.3 87.1 
45.8 46.4 91.8 83.4 
45.1 49.3 88.9 75.4 
59.4 48.5 71.3 69.5 


48 44 89 86 


98.8 
88.7 
82.7 
85.0 


Job Guarantee 


1956 1960 1964 1958 


98.8 
93.3 
82.3 
67.3 


97.0 
88.5 
71.4 
69.4 
53.9 


80 


85.5 
71.8 
61.9 
60.0 
47.0 


69 


98.8 
93.9 
89.3 
72.5 
32.3 63.8 


80 88 
Foreign Aid 
1960 1964 
80.9 98.1 
60.2 94.2 
46.6 88.1 


18.0 67.8 
21.4 70.8 


49 88 


1958 


93.0 
89.2 
83.1 
81.5 
61.6 


85 


1956 


57.1 
53.0 
54.5 
46.2 
29.3 
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Table 6. Direction of Vote by Strength of Issue Partisanship Controlling for Party Identification 


82 


Strength of 5 Party Identification 
Issue Partisanship Strong Dem. Weak Dem, Ind. Weak Rep. Strong Rep. 
High Democrat 2% (55) 4% (22) 9% (11) 0% { 3) — 
Medium Democrat 1% (77) 2% (41) 4% (28) 20% (10) 40% ( 5) 
Low Democrat 0% (83) 11% (63) 8% (40) 18% (28) 33% ( 6) 
No Difference 10% (37) 21% (57) 22% (45) 56% (39) 94% (16) 
Low Republican 20% (10) 45% (20) 58% (33) 77% (31) 83% (17) 
Medium Republican 33% ( 3) 62% (13) 81% (16) 93% (14) 96% (27) 
High Republican 100% ( 5) 89% ( 9) 93% (27) 90% (20) 99% (71) 
The entry in each cell is the percent of the voters in the cell who voted Republican. 
III. 
Regression Analysis Explaining Two-Party Vote (From Miller et al. Table 6)° 
. McGovern 
Raung Thermometer War Social Economic Cultural Party Campaign 
Total Population Nixon McGovern Lib-Con Issues _Issues es Issues ID Performance R 
Beta 27 23 17 11 11 11 .02 10 10 81 
% Variance Added 41% 14% 5% 1% 1% 1% a 1% 1% 
N=2705 
College Educated 
Beta 23 21 16 10 a 05 01 15 06 
% Variance Added 12% 6% 45% 1% 1% a a 2% 1% 
N=789 | 
Age 30—59 Beta 31 25 A9 09 .09 05 .01 .07 OS .79 
% Variance Added 13% 1% 41% 1% 1% a a a a 
N=1326 
8Less than 1%. 


For all other breakdowns, no variables other than thermometer ratings explained more than 7% of the variance. 
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Presidential Popularity and Negative Voting: An Alternative 
Explanation of the Midterm Congressional Decline of the 


President’s Party* 


SAMUEL KERNELL 
University of Minnesota 


There exist two distinct bodies of knowledge 
on the subject of midterm voting. The first, 
developed by political scientists, emphasizes the 
stability and continuity of midterm voting from 
one election to another; while the second, 
nurtured by politicians, understandably focuses 
on short-run forces which stir national electoral 
shifts. The differences between the two reflect 
more than the normal problem of the scholars 
informing the politicians; they represent diver- 
gent professional goals. Since the research 
reported here draws upon and has implications 
for both perspectives, it is appropriate at the 
outset to review and compare political scien- 
tists’ knowledge with politicians’ wisdom. 

Most of what we know about the voting 
habits of the American electorate has come 
from intensive research on presidential elec- 
tions. The effects of party identification, candi- 
date appeal, and issue orientation have been 
thoroughly elaborated for each of the last five 
presidential elections.! During these elections 
voting for congressional seats has been viewed 
as reflecting the presidential vote largely 
through the effect of presidential coattails.? 


*I would like to thank Terence Ball, W. Phillips 
Shively, Aaron Wildavsky, and Gerald Wright for their 
helpful comments on an earlier draft of this article. 


IThere is little need to repeat here the long and 
well known list of election-year studies. Several are 
particularly important, however, for providing the 
theoretical grounding for many of our ideas on 
midterm voting. Principally important, of course, is 
Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, 
and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter (New 
York: Wiley, 1960). Also valuable is the collection of 
essays contained in their subsequent work, Elections 
and the Political Order (New York: Wiley, 1966). For 
an excellent summary of this body of conventional 
wisdom see Fred I. Greenstein, The American Party 
System and the American People, 2nd edition (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1970), chapter 3. 


2 This literature, on the other hand, is somewhat 
less prestigious and conclusive in its findings. Im- 
portant among the research examining coattails with 
individual level data is Warren E. Miller, “Presidential 
Coattails: A Study in Political Myth and Method- 
ology,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 19 (1955-56), 
353—368. Also, William N. McPhee and William A. 


Glaser, Public Opinion and Congressional Elections. 


(New York: Free Press, 1962). 
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The study of midterm congressional elections 
by contrast has been scanty, probably because 
the findings which have been reported comport 
so well with existing knowledge and theory 
about voting behavior. 


The “Surge and Decline” Thesis 


Compared to presidential elections, midterm 
congressional contests are portrayed by the 
literature as rather unexciting and routine 
events both for the voter and for the political 
system. Without highly visible presidential can- 
didates barnstorming the country and advertis- 
ing national political issues, midterm congres- 
sional campaigns generate lower media cover- 
age, lower voter attention, and consequently 
lower election-day turnout—usually by about 
15 percentage points.? The short-run forces of 
personalities and stylized issues which arouse 
voter interest during presidential elections are 
also responsible for much of the vote volatility 
which assures the Republican nominee a chance 
to overcome his initial partisan deficit. The 
absence of these forces during midterm elec- 
tions means that voting will even more greatly 
rest on the voter’s party identification. Accord- 
ing to survey findings of the mid and late 
1950s, defections from party represent only 
about 10 per cent of the votes cast, and inde- 
pendents make up a smaller proportion of the 
midterm electorate. Thus, while each presiden- 
tial campaign will be marked by its unique 
configuration of competing personalities and 
issues, and often high levels of defection at the 
polls, a midterm congressional election is char- 
acterized by lower interest, reduced turnout, 
and party voting. 

This scenario of midterm voting portends 
several political consequences. First, it means 


3 Angus Campbell, “Surge and Decline: A Study of 
Electoral Change,” in Elections and the Political 
Order, pp. 41—43. Also, Robert B. Arseneau and 
Raymond E. Wolfinger, “Voting Behavior in Congres- 
sional Elections” (paper delivered at the APSA con- 
vention, 1973, Figure 1). 


4Campbell et al., Elections and the Political Order, 
Table 11-1, p. 197. 
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that as long as Democrats remain the majority 
party, they should win most of the congres- 
sional seats during midterm contests. Indeed, 
only once since the New Deal realignments have 
the Republicans managed to win control of 
Congress during a midterm election. More 
importantly, low voter interest and party voting 
mean that major gains in congressional seats 
produced by the coattail of the victorious 
presidential candidate will be short-lived. Every 
four years since 1938 marginal voters who were 
stimulated by the winning candidate fail to 
show up at the polls, and defectors, who 
apparently went disproportionately to the win- 
ner, return home. As a result, the President’s 
party loses congressional seats; the magnitude 
of these losses directly reflects the magnitude 
of the gains produced by the winner’s coat- 
tails.» Thus, midterm congressional elections 
serve to restore party competition and equity 
by repairing the damage done to the losing 
party by the presidential election two years 
earlier. 


Two Problems With Surge and Decline. At first 
glance “surge and decline” presents us with a 
tight structure underpinned by the foundations 
of modern voting theory. The voter’s marginal 
interest in politics, the dominant role of party 
identification in electoral decisions, and the 
sources of stimulation for both voting participa- 
tion and defection serve as basic ingredients of 
the surge and decline thesis. Employing these 
features, surge and decline pulls off the neat 
trick of explaining the apparent anomaly that 
every two years there is a substantial, nation- 
wide shift in the electorate’s political prefer- 
ences. Low stimulation and disinterest—not 
highly motivated policy voting—-account for the 
systematic alternation of success and failure at 
the polls, 

Despite this virtue, two distinct issues lead 
one to question the adequacy of surge and 
decline in explaining midterm voting. The first 
criticizes its failure to predict and explain—or 
even to address—important electoral outcomes. 
This criticism argues that surge and decline is 
incomplete; its sins are those of omission. The 
second issue is potentially even more destruc- 
tive; rather than being merely incomplete, the 
surge and decline conclusions based on the 


SRuth C. Silva, “A Look Into a Crystal Election 
Ball,” New York Times Magazine, 10 October 1954; p. 
13. V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups, 5th edition (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1964), pp. 567—574; and Barbara Hinckley, “Interpret- 
ing House Midterm Elections: Toward a Measurement 
of the In-Party’s ‘Expected’ Loss of Seats,” American 
ana Science Review, 61 (September, 1967), 

94-700. 
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1958 election are inaccurate when applied to 
other midterm elections. 

The few midterm defections which do occur 
are conventionally viewed as reflecting peculiar 
features of the local campaign or individual 
voter qualities, rather than as representing a 
widespread effort to reward or punish a given 
political party. Two frequently cited sources of 
defection are “friends-and-neighbors” voting 
and name familiarity of the candidate.® For the 
purpose of identifying or explaining a national 
electoral movement during the midterm elec- 
tion away from one party and toward another, 
neither variable is very helpful. Although these 
variables may be important for explaining 
variance among individual voters and thereby 
informing us that in many instances voter 
defection is politically idiosyncratic, they are 
silent about the systematic influences which 
may be politically decisive in determining party 
control of the national legislature. The preoccu- 
pation of the existing research with the politi- 
cally more sterile aspects of defections can be 
seen from the following passages toth of which 
draw their conclusions from the 1958 SRC 
survey. Donald Stokes and Warren Miller ac- 
knowledge as an afterthought: “... there is some 
variation, and these moderate swings must be 
attributed to forces that have their focus at the 
national level. ... Our main point is rather that 
... the proportion of deviating votes that can 
be attributed to national politics is likely to be 
a small part of the total votes cast by persons 
deviating from party in a mid-term year.”” In 
his important article, “Surge and Decline: A 
Study of Electoral Change,” Angus Campbell 
reveals his focus with the following understate- 
ment: “...the partisan movement in 1958 
cannot be entirely attributed to a normal 


Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party 
Government and the Salience of Congress,” in Elec- 
tions and the Political Order, pp. 204—209. 


Tibid., pp. 202—203. Elsewhere Stokes estimates 
that the proportion of variance in congressional 
district voting which is explained by national forces is 
32 per cent as compared to 49 per cent for district 
forces. See “A Variance Components Model of Politi- 
cal Effects,” in Mathematical Applications in Political 
Science, ed. John M. Claunch (Dallas: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1965), pp. 61—85. Richard 
S. Katz persuasively argues that Stokes’s estimate for 
the influence of national-level forces is tog low; Katz 
in his correlation analysis revises the estimate upward 
to 54.6 per cent. See Katz “The Attribution of 
Variance in Electoral Returns: An Alternative Mea- 
surement Technique,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 67 (September, 1973), 817-828. This estimate 
has been statistically corrected to 45 per cent. See 
communication by Christopher Achen, American Poli- 
tical Science Review, 68 (March, 1974),\1272--1273. It 
should be remembered that these estimates of the 
sources of the congressional vote include presidential 
election years. 
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decline toward standing party loyalties after the 
displacement of the vote in a surge year.’”8 

The genuinely curious thing about these 
conclusions is that they are based on the 
election which produced the largest midterm 
landslide since the 1920s. More than 56 per cent 
of the total vote went to the Democratic party 
and, as a result, the Democrats picked up 48 
congressional seats from Republicans who had 
not benefited greatly from President Eisen- 
hower’s victory two years earlier. If ever there 
were an ideal election for discerning what V. O. 
Key described as a “national party battle,” the 
1958 election was it.? Yet most conclusions 
founded on the 1958 election fail to recognize 
this. 

The second problem is whether the thesis is 
descriptively accurate. Examining surge and 
decline for the last three midterm elections, 
Arseneau and Wolfinger have discovered some 
important departures from the 1958 election- 
based conclusions.!° The critical evidence for 
the partisan implications of the midterm “‘de- 
cline” should be a disproportionately large 
withdrawal from participation by independents 
and a significant reduction in partisan defec- 
tions. In Table 1 we can see that both the 
independent dropout rate and the level of 
party-line voting were higher in 1958 than for 
the other midterm elections. In fact, comparing 
the partisan composition of the midterm elec- 
torates with the presidential electorates yields 
little evidence to verify the surge and decline 
phenomenon. In two of the four midterm 


8Campbell, Surge and Decline..., pp. 55—57; a 
similar theme is also given in his “Voters and 
Elections: Past and Present” in Journal of Politics, 26 
(November, 1964), 745—757. For both Campbell and 
_ Hinckley (whose measurement is the loss and gain of 
seats) the systematic partisan shift becomes the 
` residual difference between the predicted normal vote 
(a seat loss) and the actual results. Defining the error 
term as the partisan shift prevents us from testing the 
accuracy of surge and decline and ignores the causes of 
a national partisan movement. 


Key, pp. 569-571. 
10 Arseneau and Wolfinger, passim. 
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elections, independents voted in greater propor- 
tions to the total electorate than for the pre- 
ceding presidential elections. Arseneau and Wol- 
finger conclude that the differences in the 
partisan complexion between presidential and 
midterm electorates are relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

Surge and decline accents the dominant 
influence of party voting at the midterm. Even 
if the expected differences in the composition 
of the presidential and congressional electorates 
had emerged, the greatly reduced levels of party 
voting which has occurred since the mid-1960s 
would render surge and decline less adequate 
for explaining congressional voting in general. 

The primary disagreement of this new evi- 
dence with the established surge and decline 
explanation is the failure of independents and 
partisan defections to decline from their pro- 
portions of the electorate two years earlier. 
Given this finding, much of what surge and 
decline attributes to midterm elections begins 
to unravel. Contrary to plausible expectations, 
the reduced stimulation of the midterm cam- 
paign--verified by the large, overall reductions 
in turnout-fails to produce a disproportionate 
reduction in participation among the generally 
more marginal independent voters. The absence 
of presidential candidates in the campaign and 
on the ballot for some reason fails to reduce the 
level of partisan defection. In turn the system- 
atic decline of the victorious party in the 
presidential election two years earlier can no 
longer rest solely on differential turnout and 
party voting. With surge and decline in disrepair 
as presently formulated, we again find ourselves 
trying to account for the highly regular mid- 
term shift in party fortunes. 


A Different View of Midterm Elections 


Presidents dreading the prospects of a less 
friendly Congress, and congressmen sensing that 
their political careers may be subject to the 
vagaries of short-run national forces, adopt a 


Wypid., p. 17. 


Table 1. Close Resemblance between 
Midterm Electorates and Presidential Electorates® 








1956 1958 1960 
Party-line votes 82 84 80 
Defection 9 11 12 
Independents? 9 5 8 

100% 100% 100% 


4From Table 5 of Arseneau and Wolfinger.. 
Independents exclude leaners. 

















1962 1964 1966 1968 1970 
83 79 76 74 76 
12 15 16 19 16 

6 5 8 7 8 

101% 99% 100% 100% 100% 
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perspective for understanding elections far dif- 
ferent from that described above. For them 
. understanding the election requires that they 
attempt to gauge national shifts in the elec- 
torate’s opinions and evaluations. Believing that 
the public is much more politically aware and 
issue oriented than scholarly research has 
proved it to be, candidates for office attempt to 
discover shifts in national sentiment and react 
accordingly. 

Of course the truism that “one sees what 
one wants to see”? is probably especially true 
for politicians. Many politicians and pundits 
have shown themselves highly imaginative in 
predicting and explaining victory and defeat. 
One columnist for a national news -magazine 
decorated his attack on urban political ma- 
chines with the proclamation that the recently 
past Republican congressional victory of 1950 
revealed the public’s disgust with big city 
bossism.1? Another, writing in Newsweek, read 
into the Democratic landslide of 1958 the 
public’s displeasure with the failure of President 
Eisenhower to balance the budget and more 
diligently combat communism abroad, as if 
congressional Democrats favored these poli- 
cies.!3 But after perusing popular analyses of 
midterm elections in the press and reviewing 
biographical accounts of the participants over 
the last 25 years, one is impressed by the 


general continuity of the assumptions and. 


beliefs that careful observers and participants 
have employed to predict and explain elections. 
Long before behavioral political science had 
identified and specified the effects of presiden- 
tial coattails, politicians already had developed 
through experience a rather accurate conven- 
tional wisdom about which party’s congres- 
sional candidates benefited during the presiden- 
tial victory, which suffered two years later, and 
why. Another equally pervasive theme has, 
however, received no systematic inspection— 
much less verification; this is that the Presi- 
dent’s public standing is a major component of 
those national shifts of public opinion which 
shape voting during midterm elections. Before 
testing this belief empirically, perhaps it will 
prove useful to describe briefly its effects on 
politicians’ behavior and campaign strategies. 
The unprecedented “in” party midterm vic- 
tory of 1934 was widely hailed as an affirma- 
tion of the public’s enchantment with Franklin 
Roosevelt; according to his biographers, the 
President agreed with this interpretation pri- 


12The Election,” Time Magazine, 13 November 
1950, p.19. 


13Raymond Moley, “What Happened,” Newsweek, 
10 November 1958, p. 61. 
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vately as well as publicly.!4 And twenty-eight 
years later we learn from Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
that President Kennedy was concerned with the 
potential damage the Cuban missile crisis might 
have on his public prestige and as a result on 
the fall’s congressional elections.! 5 
Occasionally the President’s popularity 
drops to a point where the opposition can 
comfortably make the President’s record a 
campaign issue. President Truman, whose sharp 
fluctuations in popularity did indeed make him 
appear to be riding a tiger, had to face the 
unpleasantness of political assault both in 1946 
and 1950. During the 1946 congressional cam- 
paigns the potential vulnerability of an unpopu- 
lar president to partisan attack was fully 
realized. President Truman became the primary 
issue as Republican candidates universally 
attempted to associate him with their Demo- 
cratic opponents. Just as zealously Democrats 
resisted. Democratic leaders asked Truman not 
to campaign on their behalf, and, desperately, 
many Democrats played recordings of the late 
President Roosevelt hoping to conjure up a 
more favorable image.!© Columnist Raymond 
Moley provides a typical description of the 
campaign: 
Organization Democrats far and near acted asif 
they were ashamed of their own President. His 
name was barely mentioned in speeches and 
campaign literature. With an eye to the Gallup 
polls, which indicated a drop in Mr. Truman’s 
popularity from a honeymoon percentage of 87 
percent to an October brown of 32 percent, 
they decided that he was to be written off asa 
loss. Republicans made the most of him as an 
issue. He was surrounded by Communists and 
bunglers, they said. He was weak and wobbly. 
Congress must seize the reins from his faltering 
hands.!7 


By comparison, the, congressional elections 
of 1950 were less dramatic. President Truman 
occasionally even tried campaigning for favored 
Democratic candidates. But again his popularity 


14James MacGregor Burns, Roosevelt: The Lion 
and the Fox (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1956), pp. 198-203; and William E. Leuchtenburg, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal (New York? 
Harper and Row, 1963), pp. 822—823.. 


15 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1965), p pp. 822—823. 
Robert F. Kennedy also mentions this consideration in 
his account of the crisis, Thirteen Days (New York: 
Norton, 1969). Also see Graham Allison, “Conceptual 
Models of the Cuban Missile Crisis,” The American 
Bate as Science Review, 63 (September, 1969), 
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16James D. Barber, Presidential Character (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1973}, pp. 278—280. 


17Raymond Moley, “The Presidency,” Newsweek, 
11 November 1946, p. 116. 
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was low, Democrats preferred to run alone, and 
the President became a target of Republican 
attack. A pre-election survey of Washington 
newsmen that year found agreement in the 
belief that “administration incompetence” 
would be a decisive issue in the election. 8 

The midterm elections of 1954 and 1962 
presented the voters with popular presidents 
and thus apparently an opposite set of decisions 
by the political actors. At the beginning of the 
1954 midterm campaign in September, 65 
per cent of the public approved President Eisen- 
hower’s job performance, and in early Septem- 
ber of 1962, President Kennedy’s popularity 
was at a comparable level of 67 per cent. 
Instead of abandoning their President as the 
Democrats had done during the 1946 and 1950 
campaigns, the congressional candidates from 
the President’s party were anxious to find a 
coattail, and both Presidents were constantly 
importuned to campaign on behalf of the 
numerous candidacies. Unlike Truman’s re- 
quested campaign silence, both Eisenhower and 
Kennedy, sensing an opportunity to increase 
their party’s congressional majority, were ex- 
tremely active in behalf of favored party 
candidates.19 Given a popular incumbent, con- 


18Correspondents’ Election Preview,” Newsweek, 
6 November 1950, p. 25. Also, Key, pp. 563—568. 


19Whatever misfortune or shortcomings Eisen- 
hower may have displayed in his dealings with 
Congress or his own cabinet, it is difficult to gainsay 
the General’s adroitness as a campaigner, and the 1954 
congressional elections are no exception. The fol- 
lowing passage reveals that he recognized that his 
public prestige was important to others, and he 
intended to exchange it for his own profit. Joseph 
Meek, the Republican senatorial candidate running 
against the incumbent Illinois Democrat Paul Douglas, 
had publicly opposed certain features of Eisenhower’s 
foreign aid program during the campaign. Eisenhower 
describes the affair in his memoirs: 


In April, I had told him I would not back him 
until he announced that he would support my 
program. Consequently, I remained silent on his 
candidacy until he gave public assurance that 
“you can count on.my loyalties and my 
support as the junior senator from Illinois.” On 
August 12 I was photographed with seventeen 
candidates, not yet members of the Congress, 
who because they promised to support my 
program had won the approval of the Citizens 
for Eisenhower, who were again readying them- 
selves for action in the campaign. 1 wanted and 
needed a Republican Congress; but I could see 
no sense in working for office-seekers who were 
ready to object to every proposal I made. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for Change 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1963), p. 433. 


To the degree that politicians believe the first premise 
that the President’s popularity is important to their 
own success, the incumbent President possesses a 
“bargaining advantage” which, as we see here, can be 
used to purchase future congressional loyalty. 
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gressional candidates from the opposition party 
refrained from vituperative attacks. 

Even during periods of divided government, 
politicians view the public as continuing to hold 
the Presidents party responsible for govern- 
mental performance. During both the 1958 and 
1970 congressional elections, with a Republican 
in the White House, economic prosperity be- 
came a major issue as Democratic candidates 
disputed the administration’s economic poli- 
cies. In both instances the President cam- 
paigned actively against the Democratically 
controlled Congress, but in each he appeared 
unsuccessful as his own party sustained losses in 
its congressional strength. In late 1958, whena 
worsening economic recession (which improved 
in early 1959) coincided with the congressional 
election, the Republican defeat was particularly 
severe.*9 After the election, Vice President 
Richard Nixon, who would face a similar 
situation twelve years later as president, inter- 
preted the Republican defeat: 


The power of the “pocketbook” issue was 
shown more clearly perhaps in 1958 than in 
any off-year election in history. On the inter- 
national front, the Administration had had one 
of its best years ... Yet, the economic dip in 
October was obviously uppermost in the 
people’s minds when they went to the polls. 
They completely rejected the President’s appeal 
for the election of Republicans to the House 
and Senate.7! 


What this review of modern midterm con- 
pressional elections suggests is that political 
actors do believe that the President’s popularity 
is causally related to their party’s electoral 
success.2* Consequently, the several key sets of 


20James L. Sundquist provides an interesting analy- 
sis and persuasive discussion on this point in Politics 
and Policy: The Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson 
Years (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1968), pp. 452—466. During the campaign Republican 
senatorial and congressional candidates publicly disa- 
vowed allegiance to President Eisenhower’s economic 
programs. On this point see Key, pp. 569—570. i 


21Richard M. Nixon, Six Crises (New York: 
Doubleday, 1962), p. 310. Campbell et al. in The 
American Voter find that 40 per cent of the families 
felt a direct impact of the recession and that their 
responses to the economy correlated with evaluations 
of the Eisenhower administration and 1958 congres- 
sional vote intentions (pp. 386—391). 


22The only systematic investigation of the effects 
of the strategies of congressional candidates seeking to — 
dissociate themselves from their party’s national lead- 
ership was performed by Robert A. Schoenberger for 
the 1964 presidential election. Republican candidates 
who severed any connection with the Goldwater 
candidacy received on the whole a larger share of the 
congressional vote than did those congressional candi- 
dates who maintained party loyalty. “Campaign Strat- 
egy and Party Loyalty: The Electoral Relevance of 
Candidate Decision-Making in the 1964 Congressional 
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political participants—the President, candidates 
from his own party, and candidates from the 
opposition party—all adapt their own campaign 
roles and strategies to the President’s level of 
public approbation.23 The role of the President 
as a campaigner, the campaign posture of his 
party’s candidates toward him, and his status as 
a political issue to opponents are primarily 
determined by his public prestige. 

The political science literature acknowledges 
pervasive national trends in voter defections but 
fails to identify their sources. The conventional 
wisdom of politicians and pundits, on the other 
hand, locates a national source, one which 
thoroughly complements the image of the 
typical voter developed by modern survey 
research. The issue positions of candidates may 
be ambiguous and confusing, but the electorate 
perceives clearly (or at least thinks it does) the 
policies and actions of the incumbent president. 
The party control of Congress may be unclear, 
but everyone knows the President’s party and 
views him as its leader. Given the public’s low 
levels of interest in and knowledge about 
politics, what better criterion exists for voting 
one’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction with current 
government programs and performance than by 
voting for or against the President’s party? To 
the extent that the President’s policies reflect 
those of his party’s congressional candidates— 
and they generally do—voting according to 
one’s evaluation of the President becomes a 
viable and rational procedure for expressing 
one’s own policy preferences and establishing 
the parameters of future government policy. 
Given this reasoning, the discovery of the 
relationship between presidential popularity 


Elections,” American Political Science Review, 63 


(June, 1969), 515—520. For a more general analysis of 
politicians’ beliefs about the importance of campaign 
strategies see John W. Kingdon, Candidates for Office: 
56h. and Strategies (New York: Random House, 


23The author is currently investigating the degree 
to which career decisions of politicians are based on 
the President’s public standing. Entry onto a number 
of rungs in the career ladder may be affected. The 
number of candidates seeking each party’s congres- 
sional nomination, the percentage of congressmen 
from each party trying’ to become a senator or 
governor, and the percentage who decide to retire 
from the House are currently being examined. If 
presidential popularity is an important consideration 
in career movement we should find an inverse correla- 
tion between the Democratic and Republican percent- 
ages on the above measures. If a low presidential 
popularity is found to discourage viable candidates 
from the President’s party from attempting to get on 
or move up the office ladder, while at the same time 
encouraging candidacies from the opposition, the 
overall congressional vote could, in part, reflect 
systematic party differences in the quality of the 
candidacies. 
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and congressional midterm voting may inform 
us about more than simply short-term national 
shifts in congressional voting. If such a rela- 
tionship does exist we may have identified an 
important—albeit imperfect—ingredient of rep- 
resentative government in the United States. 
There is good evidence that this view of 
democratic politics in America has been ap- 
preciated for over a century. James Bryce, 
describing American political institutions at the 
turn of the century, wrote: 


Members [of the House of Representatives] are 
elected for two years, and the election always 
takes place in the even years, 1908, 1910, and 
so forth. Thus the election of every second 
Congress coincides with that of President; and 
admirers of the Constitution find in this 
arrangement another of their favourite 
“checks,” because while it gives the incoming 
President a Congress presumably, though by no 
means necessarily, of the same political com- 
plexion as his own, it enables the people within 
two years to express their approval or disap- 
proval of his conduct by sending up another 
House of Representatives which may support or 
oppose the policy he has followed** (emphasis 
added). 


The important question arises: Do voters take 
their evaluation of the President into account 
when voting in midterm congressional elec- 
tions? 


A Highly Suggestive 
Midterm Election Trend 


The date (1913) of Bryce’s observation 
suggests that political actors have subscribed to 
these beliefs for some time. Traditionally mid- 
term election campaigns have revolved around 
attacks upon, and defense of, the President’s 
policies, presumably with the view that if the 
President’s party could be discredited, so would 
his party’s congressional candidates. Only dur- 
ing the last thirty-five years, however, has the 
relationship between the congressional vote and 
the incumbent President’s popularity been di- 
rectly observable. Figure 1 displays a rough 
parallelism of trends in presidential popularity 
and the congressional vote—a finding which 
supports the politician’s pragmatic view. During 
both Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions, increases and decreases in the President’s 
popularity are matched by a similar change in 
his party’s congressional success. As one would 


24James Bryce, The American Commonwealth 


. (Norwood, Mass.: Macmillan and Company, 1913), p. 


128. This “parliamentary” perspective of British ob- 
servers continues today. See Nelson W. Polsby, ‘‘Re- 
view Article: The British Science of American Poli- 
tics,” British Journal of Political Science, 2 (Oct., 
1972), 492. 
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expect, presidential popularity exhibits much 
higher volatility than congressional voting. 
President Truman’s popularity plummeted to 
34 per cent in 1946, but his party still managed 
to garner more than 44 per cent of the vote. At 
the top of the figure, in 1962 President 
Kennedy was enormously popular immediately 
after the missile crisis (74 per cent approving), 
yet the Democratic share of the congressional 
vote was only a little more than 52 per cent. 
Despite a 40 percentage point spread in presi- 
dential popularity between the elections of 
1946 and 1962, the Democratic proportion of 
the total congressional vote varied by only eight 
percentage points. 

This information accords well with indi- 
vidual-level findings that congressional voting is 
highly stable. From the politician’s perspec- 
tive—which is necessarily one of looking at the 
margins—an eight-point spread may spell the 
difference between defeat and victory. For 
example, the 1946 election resulted in the 
greatest Democratic loss in thirty years—20 per 
cent of the Democrats’ House seats—while in 
1962 they almost managed to avoid the appar- 
ently ineluctable midterm decline. Thus, both 
perspectives may easily be reinforced by the 
trend presented in Figure 1. Levels of presiden- 
tial popularity and the party distribution of the 
congressional vote covary in a predictable 
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manner, but do so within the confines of a 
general continuity of the vote. 

Figure 1 contains additional information 
which cannot be easily seen in its present 
format. In Figure 2 the data are rearranged to 
make this additional information more easilv 
discernible. Along the base line of Figure 2 the 
midterm election years are listed according to 
the Democratic percentage of the congressional 
vote.On the left end of the horizontal axis is 
the election of 1946, the Democratic debacle, 
which surrendered Congress to the Republicans; 
and on the right end is the almost as disastrous 
defeat of the Republican party of 1958, which 
resulted in overwhelming Democratic control of 
both houses of Congress. Figure 2 clearly shows 
that the best Democratic election years oc- 
curred during Republican administrations and 
vice versa. Only in 1962, when the Democratic 
President’s popularity reached an extraordin- 
arily high level, did the Democratic share of the 
congressional vote equal its smallest percentage 
of the vote achieved under Republican presi- 
dents. The data are consistent. Both political 
parties fare worse in midterm congressiona! 
elections when an incumbent from their party 
occupies the White House than when they 
represent the opposition. It should be remem- 
bered that this conclusion concerns the party 
division of the total vote—not losses and gains 
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Figure 1. Variations in Presidential Popularity 
Matched against Variations in Midterm'Congressional Vote. 


Sources: Statistical Abstract of the United States for the years 1967 and 1970 (Washington: U.S. Bureau of the 
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in congressional seats—across a series of mid- 
term elections. It does not compare the change 
in a given midterm vote with the presidential 
vote two years earlier. Surge and decline prof- 
fers an explanation of why a given candidate 
does better or worse at midterm compared to 
the previous presidential vote. The theory 
ignores changes in the partisan distribution of 
the vote across a series of midterm elections. 
Reduced participation among marginal voters 
and lower levels of defection tell us little about 
why a party’s candidates receive a smaller vote 
in those midterm elections during which their 
party occupies the White House. And although 
the folk wisdom of politicians identifies the 
President’s public standing as an important 
variable, it too fails to explain this particular 
bias. 

Why would a party be more successful in 
opposition than in control of the presidency? 
Intuitively, one might think that just the 
opposite would be the case. A popular presi- 
dent can provide valuable assets to his party’s 
congressional candidates, including visibility 
from a public endorsement and a timely visit to 
the congressman’s district. Yet even during 
periods when relatively - popular incumbents 
hold office—periods such as 1954, 1962, and 
1970—the President’s party has still failed to 
achieve the same level of electoral success 
attained when it was the “out” party. A 


frequently mentioned but never fully elab- 
orated theme in political science literature 
which may provide a clue is that the electorate 
votes against policies and incumbents to a 
greater degree than it votes for new policies and 
candidates. The American Voter closes with an 
important discussion of party equilibrium in 
which negative voting is an integral ingredient: 


... the party division of the vote is most likely 
to be changed by a negative public reaction to 
the record of the party in power.... A 
majority party, once it is in office, will not 
continue to accrue electoral strength; it may 
preserve for a time its electoral majority, but 
the next marked change in the party vote will 
issue from a negative response of the electorate 
to some aspect of the party’s conduct in office, 
a response that tends to return the minority 
party to power. 


Recent research in social psychology largely 
complements the view that negative opinions 
exercise disproportionate influence in political 
behavior. Studies utilizing a variety of experi- 
mental settings have consistently shown that 
the perceived negative aspects of a stimulus 


25They continue, “The crux of our theory is that 
changes in the party balance are induced primarily by 
negative rather than positive attitudes toward the 
party controlling the executive branch of federal 
government” (The American Voter, p. 554). 
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object are more determinative of the overall 
evaluation of the object than its positive as- 
pects.26 When this asymmetry of evaluations is 
applied to voting behavior, the proposition that 
negative stimuli are more instrumental to the 
vote choice than positive would appear to be 
reflected in two ways. First, failures of incum- 
bents are more important than their achieve- 
ments, and despite a long list of accomplish- 
ments, a conspicuous failure may threaten 
re-election.27 Second, the greater strength of 
negative evaluations suggests that voters upset 
with an incumbent’s performance will be more 
activated to vote against the individual than are 
satisfied voters likely to support him. Thus, 
even a popular president is not immune from 
negative voting; he still must work to overcome 
the disproportionately greater turnout and de- 
fection among those voters who are displeased 
for one reason or another with his perfor- 
mance.28 i 
Tailoring this thesis to the question of the 
influence of presidential popularity on congres- 
sional voting, a negative voting model hypothe- 
sizes that citizens displeased with a president’s 
performance are more likely to vote against his 


26David E. Kanouse and L. Reid Hanson, Jr., 
Negativity in Evaluations (Morristown, N.J.: General 
Learning Press, 1972). The authors summarize the 
experimental research: “It seems that negativity biases 
occur against a backdrop of perceived bliss—indeed 
perhaps because of it. Given that most people perceive 
the world as a predominantly positive place, there are 
a number of reasons why one might expect them to 
weigh positive information rather more lightly than 
negative. First, there is the well-known judgmental 
anchoring, or contrast, effect. In a world of ointment 
the fly seems bad indeed. Second, if most choices and 
behavior-relevant evaluations are made from a range of 
general positive alternatives, it is simpler and less 
effortful to sort the alternatives on the basis of their 
few negative aspects rather than the many positive 
ones,” p. 10. Another review of a negativity bias is 
Nehemiah Jordan’s, “The ‘Asymmetry’ of ‘Liking’ and 
‘Disliking’: A Phenomenon Meriting Further Reflec- 
tion and Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 29 
(Summer, 1965), 315—322. 


27Pethaps no better recent illustration of this 
phenomenon exists than the case of Hubert Humphrey 
in 1968. Throughout the 1950s and mid-1960s Sena- 
tor Humphrey, co-founder of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, was the chief originator and 
advocate of liberal social policies.in the Senate, yet 
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party’s congressional candidates than are satis- 
fied voters likely to vote for them. The Presi- 
dent’s party label becomes a target for retribu- 
tion.*? The relationship depicted in Figure 2 
suggests that the benefits of negative voting 
accruing to the party out of the White House 
will probably exceed any salutary electoral 
effects of having a popular president from one’s 
own party. High presidential popularity reduces 
the deleterious consequences largely to the 
degree that it limits the number of voters who 
are dissatisfied (or at least attribute blame) and 
are thus likely to engage in negative voting. 

The negative voting model is interesting in 
several respects. First, it parsimoniously incor- 
porates both variables presented in Figures I 
and 2; presidential popularity operates within 
the context of the overriding qualitative vari- 
able, the President’s party. Low popularity, 
according to this model, indicates that a large 
proportion of the electorate may be disposed 
toward negative voting. The Republicans won 
56 per cent of the vote on such an occasion in 
1946. The. Democrats until 1974 had not been 
in such an auspicious position; the 1954, 1958, 
and 1970 elections featured relatively popular 
Republican incumbents. At the beginning of 
August it appeared that the 1974 congressional 
elections would present a critical extension and 
test of the model, but the resignation of 
President Nixon, the assumption of office by 
Gerald Ford, and his initially strong public 
approval made the effect of Ford’s popularity 
on the election less certain. The evidence 
available leaves little doubt that former Presi- 
dent Nixon’s low public support contributed 
greatly to the Democratic landslide that year. 
In March of 1974, when Nixon’s popularity in 
the wake of Watergate had fallen sharply to 
only 26 per cent approval, a cross-section of the 
public was asked which party it would like to 
see win the next congressional elections (using a 
test instrument of proven value in accurately 
predicting the actual nationwide congressional! 
vote).39 Among respondents giving an opinion, 


29Howard S. Bloom and H. Douglas Price in a 
time-series study of the effects of short-run economic - 
change on congressional voting find a negativity bias 
operating. “Political Parties_are ‘punished’ by the 
voters for economic downturns but are not ‘rewarded’ 
accordingly for prosperity.” American Political Sci- 
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66 per cent preferred the Democrats, a propor- 
tion that would represent the largest 
Democratic landslide of the twentieth century! 
Aithough a fuller examination of the relation- 
ship between Nixon’s decline in public esteem 
and preferences for the 1974 congressional 
elections will follow, it should be noted here 
that this finding is fully consistent with the 
pattern plotted in Figure 2. 

Second, the negative voter model sustains 
another popular belief that presidential efforts 
to influence the midterm congressional vote 
generally do more harm than good. Despite this 
long-standing dictum and little historical evi- 
dence to the contrary, recent presidents have 
done more midterm campaigning than their 
predecessors.2! When the President increases 
the public association between himself and a 
congressional candidate, he unwittingly facili- 
tates the transference of negative affect as well 
as positive? This is undoubtedly why the 
more perspicacious party leaders asked Presi- 
dent Truman to stay at home during the 1946 
campaigns. To the degree that negative evalua- 
tions are more determinative than positive ones, 
even a popular president may prove to be a net 
liability to his party’s congressional candidates. 
Negative voting offers a more plausible alterna- 
tive explanation to the usual surmise that 
presidents are not successful because voters 
dislike presidential meddling in local affairs. 

Third, the negative voting model offers an 
important alteration of the surge and decline 
thesis. In Table 1 we saw that the composition 
of midterm electorates with respect to party 
defections and the proportion of independent 
voters is similar to that of presidential elec- 
torates. Although each midterm election has 
remained consistent with the pattern of lower 
overall turnout, it appears that the reduction in 
turnout is not so uneven as to affect greatly the 
partisan complexion of the electorate. Since the 
negative voting model posits the evaluation of 
the President as a pivotal motivational cue, we 
may find that there will be in fact differential 
withdrawal from the electorate but that it will 
not necessarily show up in the turnout levels 
among the categories of voters identified by the 
surge and decline thesis—party voters, defec- 


31Nixon’s 1970 congressional election campaigning 

has been described by Evans and Novak as a “white 

heat.” See Rowland Evans Jr. and Robert D. Novak, 

Nixon in the White House: The Frustration of Power 
_ (New York: Random House, 1971). 


32At' the presidential level, Richard W. Boyd in his 
analysis of the 1968 presidential election found such a 
transference from President Johnson to his party’s 
nominee, Hubert Humphrey. See Boyd, “Popular 
Control of Public Policy: A Normal Vote Analysis of 
the 1968 Election,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 66 (June, 1972), 440. 
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tors, and independents. Each group’s relative 
level of participation may remain more or less 
stable, yet within each the net partisan prefer- 
ences of those who do vote may systematically 
become less favorable to the President’s party 
from the presidential to the midterm election. 
For example, independents who disapprove the 
President may be more activated to vote. 
Whatever the overall changes in their propor- 
tion of the electorate, internally they may be 
stacked during the midterm with greater pro- 
portions of disapproving voters. Thus, unless 
the President’s popularity remains very high, his 
party’s overall percentage of the congressional 
vote declines. Differential turnout remains cen- 
tral to the outcome, but different categories of 
voters, disapprovers and approvers, are identi- 
fied as respectively staying in and dropping out. 

The negative voting model possesses the 
desirable quality of being both simple and 
capacious. It fits neatly with the conventional 
wisdom of politicians, who hold that the 
presidency is an important ingredient in the~ 
success of congressional candidates even during 
off-year elections. It explains routine nation- 
wide trends of decline in the appeal of the 
president’s party just two years after victory. 
To the extent that negative voting does not 
require a highly informed or politically involved 
citizenry, it accepts and incorporates much of 
what we know and believe about the average 
voter’s decision-making processes. Indeed, the 
model appears tailored to facilitate policy 
voting among the poorly informed and inatten- 
tive public in that the criterion for the voting 
choice becomes the most visible participant in 
the American political system. And finally, the 
model presented here appears capable of ex- 
plaining and predicting national shifts in party 
fortunes even at their extremes. 

The question which remains then is, Is it 
valid? To avoid committing an error akin to the 
ecological fallacy by accepting too readily a 
model of individual voting behavior built exclu- 
sively of aggregate percentages and relation- 
ships, a thorough analysis of individual-level 
data is required. 


The Schema for Testing the 
Negative Voting Model 


The negative voting model contains two 
components. First, it posits an association 
between presidential popularity and midterm 
voting, and second, it argues that the effects of 
presidential approval and disapproval are un- 
equal, with negative opinion being more deter- 
minative of voting behavior. These two aspects 
of negative voting point to two alternative 
models which must be shown to be less 
adequate explanations of the findings. First, 
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there is the null hypothesis that no relationship 
exists between voting and presidential populari- 
ty. If the virtual absence of study on the 
subject indicates anything, it may be that the 
null hypothesis represents the favored view of 
political scientists (although not as we have 
seen, of politicians). Voting for aspiring office- 
holders to an institution clearly separate from 
the presidency and with little if any connection 
between the candidates and the incumbent 
President who is absent from the ballot, so the 
argument might go, should naturally divorce 
opinions about the President from congres- 
sional preferences. 

The only published research found which 
empirically investigates the relationship be- 
tween midterm voting and presidential approv- 
al, is a now obscure article by John Harding in 
the American Political Science Review in 
1944.33 Conducted under the constrictions of 
a wartime setting, Harding’s investigation was 
hampered by a small national sample of 230 
respondents. Largely as a consequence, Harding 
failed to find a statistically significant relation- 
ship between evaluation of President Roose- 
velt’s job performance and the respondents’ 
reported vote in the 1942 congressional elec- 
tions. Failing to disconfirm the null hypothesis, 
Harding moved on to other, more promising, 
explanatory variables. For three decades this 
conclusion has gone unquestioned. 

The second alternative set of hypotheses 
may be called the ‘‘consistency” model. Like 
negative voting it posits a direct relationship 
between presidential popularity and congres- 
sional voting choices. Voters whose evaluations 
of the President are congruent with their party 
identification (for example, a Republican ap- 
proving a Republican president) should show 
up at the polls in higher proportions and vote 
overwhelmingly according to the party line. 
Because party identification is a primary deter- 
minant of presidential approval, we should 
expect to find that most voters do hold 
congruent and reinforcing attitudes and as a 
result vote for their own party’s candidate. By 
contrast, the smaller group of voters whose 
evaluations of the President are in conflict with 
their party identification, should show some- 
what lower levels of participation and greater 
levels of defection than the consistent group. 
The size of the defection to or from the 
presidential party’s candidate would reflect the 
relative independent strength of party identifi- 
cation and presidential popularity. We may 
predict that party identification should more 


33John Harding, “The 1942 Congressional Elec- 
tions,” American Political Science Review, 38 (Febru- 
ary, 1944), 41—58. 
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often be the more powerful variable. What 
distinguishes the consistency model from nega- 
tive voting is that, ceteris paribus, defection to 
the Presidents party by approvers should be as 
great as defection away from it by his detrac- 
tors. It is this feature—the implicit assumption 
that approval and disapproval of the President 
have an equal motivational impact on the 
vote—that separates the consistency voting pre- 
dictions from those of negative voting. The 
predictions for both models, and for the null 
hypothesis are delineated in Table 2. 

The crucial predictions for the null hypothe- 
sis concern turnout and defection, predictions I 
and II respectively. Approvers and disapprovers 
should resemble each other both in their levels 
of voting participation and their degree of party 
voting; the predictions for HI and IV are 
derivative of the first two. The turnout predic- 
tion of the consistency model that “a>b” (i.e., 
approvers from the President’s party are more 
participant than disapprovers) borrows from 
cross-pressure research which has found with- 
drawal from conflictual settings a common 
method of tension reduction. It is this predic- 
tion that most differentiates the consistency 
and negative voting models. Negative voting 
predicts the opposite ranking, with disapprovers 
within the president’s party more likely to vote 
than his party’s approvers (i.e., “a <b”). More- 
over, the negative voting model predicts that 
independents who disapprove of the President 
vote at a higher rate than independents who 
approve, that is, “e<f.” The same theme 
governs predictions H and IV (partisan defec- 
tion and independent attraction-repulsion) 
where the basic difference between the consis- 
tency model and negative voting is the hypothe- 
sis that negative evaluations will be more 
determinative of the vote choice. Prediction HI 
also incorporates basically the same idea: if 
negative evaluations of the president are more 
important, they should reinforce party loyalties 
to a greater degree than positive evaluations. 
With these predictions we have a succinct and 
convenient method of exploring the data and 
providing a thorough assessment of negative 
voting against simpler and more conventional 
expectations. 

The primary data set consists of six national 
surveys taken immediately after each midterm 
election from 1946 through 1966 by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion.34 For- 
tunately, each postelection survey during this 
period solicited the vital information necessary 
for this inquiry: evaluation of the president’s 


34 ach poll was taken within one month of the 
election. Unfortunately, in 1970 A.1.P.O. failed to ask 
the presidential popularity item in its postelection 
survey. 
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Criteria of Comparison 


Voting Turnout 
I. Turnout effects: Percentage voting in election. 


Voting Preferences 


H. Defection effects: Percentage who defect from 
Party identification. 


HI. Reinforcement effects: Percentage with consistent 
attitudes who vote for own party. 
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Table 2. Predictions of Competing Models Concerning the Effects of 
Presidential Popularity on Midterm Congressional Voting 
Party Identification 
Same as 
President Other Independent 
Presidential Popularity 
Predictions of Alternative Models 
Negative 
Null Consistency Voting 
a=b a>b a<b 
c=d c<d c<d 
e=f e=f e<f 
a= a<b a% 
c=d cod cmd 
b=c b=c h>c 
a=d a=d a<d 
e=f e=f e<f 


IV. Attraction and repulsion among independents: 
Percentage of approving who vote for presidential 
party compared to percentage disapproving who 
vote against. 


job performance, voting participation in the 
midterm election, voting preference, and party 
identification. Although A.I.P.O. has altered its 
sampling procedure somewhat over the two 
decades covered in this study, the data remain 
satisfactorily comparable.35 

The predictions given in Table 2 reflect only 
the motivational aspects of behavior, under the 
assumption that the opportunities for their 
expression—such as defecting to the other 
party’s candidate—are available. During the 
twenty year period included in this study, 
however, such an assumption would be clearly 
inappropriate. In many congressional districts, 
especially in the South, there was a total 
absence of meaningful two-party competition. 
By focusing on the non-southern states we 
achieve a better sample for exploring the 
motivational impact of presidential popularity 
on voting behavior.?6 


35Norval D. Glenn has thoroughly examined this 
issue and determined that any systematic sampling 
bias differences are relatively minor. Polls taken before 
1950 used quota sampling and as a result slightly 
under-represented the lower income and poorly edu- 
cated citizenry. “Problems of Comparability in Trend 
Studies with Opinion Poli Data,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 34 (Spring, 1970), 82—91. 


36it was necessary to follow A.I.P.O.’s classifica- 
tion of southern states. They are Virginia, North 


The Findings 


Prediction I: Presidential Popularity and Voting 
Turnout. Three sets of predictions concerning 
the relationship between the midterm voting 
turnout and evaluation of the President have 
been described. The first hypothesizes simply 
that the two variables are unrelated for any 
partisan group; the second suggests that evalua- 
tions of the President reduce turnout whenever 
they conflict with the voter’s own party identi- 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. All others are classified as 
non-Southern. In the table below we can see that the 
South contained the bulk of non-competitive congres- 
sional districts. 


Percentage of Non-Contested Congressional Elections 


Located in the South® 
Election Yer æ% — — Nv 
1946 86 85 
1950 88 103 
1954 91 90 
1958 88 95 
1962 95 59 
1966 86 51 


~ 8Includes cases where opposition candidate re- 
ceives less than 10% of vote. 
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Table 3. Prediction I: The Relationship Between Presidential Approval 
and Midterm Election Turnout (Percent Voting, Non-South Only) 
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Party ete od ec a ete SL as pie eet eee 
Identification 


56 
Presidential 1946 1950 
Popularity % N % N 
Same as Approve 65 (434) 74 (220) 
President’s Disapprove 66 (332) 70 (131) 
Difference ~] +4 
Other Approve 67 (245) 66 ( 61) 
Disapprove 83 (727) 85 (277) 
Difference ~16* —19* 
Independent Approve 54 (188) 54 ( 96) 
Disapprove 70 (381) 75 (138) 
Difference —16* —21* 


*Percentage point differences statistically significant at . 


1954 1958 1962 1966 
% N % N % N % N 
80 (280) 80 (274) 69 (1381) 64 (754) 
50 ( 16) 61(39) 72( 18) 77 (160) 
+30 +19* —3 13% 
56 (163) 74(161) 74(501) 66 (238) 
70 (180) 70 (197) 85 (280) 78 (446) 
—14* +4 —11* ~12* 
56 (117) 58 (136) 56 (517) 55 (289) 
70( 44) 66(65) 78( 64) 56 (229) 
14 -8 —22* -1 


05 or better. Negative sign confirms prediction of 


Negative Voting Model. 


fication; and the third, negative voting, predicts 
that voters who disapprove of the President, 
whatever their partisan affiliation, will turn out 
in greater proportions. With the information 
provided in Table 3 we can evaluate these 
predictions. 

Scanning the percentage point differences, 
one finds that persons who disapprove the 
President’s job performance do on the whole 
vote in higher proportions. Of the 18 compari- 
sons of approvers with disapprovers given in 
this table, 14 show disapprovers voting in 
greater proportions as predicted by negative 
voting. Examining the deviations more closely, 
however, we note that three of the four 
instances where the approvers turn out in 
higher proportions are among identifiers of the 
President’s party as the consistency model 
predicts. Indeed, among voters who identify 
with the President’s party the conclusion to be 
drawn about the relationship between turnout 
and presidential popularity is unclear. The 
evidence is contradictory. One of the percent- 
age point differences is large and negative, two 
are large and positive, and two are very small, 
perhaps in all reflecting the simultaneous opera- 
tion of both the consistency and negative 
voting processes which pull in opposite direc- 
tions. Among the southern electorate (not 
shown) the differences in turnout are uniformly 
in the direction predicted by negative voting.37 

Those who identify with the party out of 
the White House yield relationships that are 
much clearer. Given the reinforcing character of 


37Within the South, the percentage point dif- 
ferences were ~—18 points for 1966. For 1954 and 
1958 there were too few southern Republicans who 
disapproved to permit computation of percentages. 
Note that the higher turnout among disapprovers in 
both regions was particularly strong during the last 
two midterm elections for which there is evidence. If 
this indicates a forming trend, it may reflect another 


the consistency and negative voting processes 
for these voters, it is not surprising to find 
disapprovers substantially more likely to vote. 
Of the 6 percentage-point comparisons, only 
one deviation occurred and that was in 1958, 
ironically the midterm election which has prob- 
ably received more attention than all of the 
others combined. (For the southern electorate 
the percentage point differences were uniform- 
ly in the predicted direction and larger.) Al- 
though the turnout for these voters over the 
years does not help us in deciding between the 
consistency and negative voting models, it does 
argue persugsively against accepting the null 
hypothesis. 

Among independents, for whom only the 
negative voting model predicts differential rates 
of turnout, we find that those citizens who 
disapprove the President’s job performance 
uniformly showed up at the polls in higher 
percentages.°8 Earlier we reviewed the surge 


symptom of the much belabored and recurrent theme 
of weakening party ties. With party identification 
becoming less important, attitude conflict involving 
party identification is less likely to be resolved in its 
favor. For a sampling of this literature see Walter Dean 
Burnham’s “The Changing Shape of the American 
Political Universe,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 59 (March, 1965), 7~28. This thesis is thoroughly 
explored in Philip E. Converse, “Change in the 
American Electorate,” in The Human Meaning of 
Social Change, ed. Angus Campbell and Philip E. 
Converse (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1972), 
pp. 263-337. 


38iIndependents in the present paper include re- 
spondents who when questioned further acknowl- 
edged leaning toward one of the two parties. Thus 
some of the “effects” of presidential popularity 
reported are open to the suspicion of partial spurious- 
ness from concealed partisanship. Therefore, the 
analysis was replicated where possible using this purer 
group of independents; except for added random 
variation due to the reduced sample size, the same 
conclusions hold. Including leaners among identifiers 
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and decline thesis which argues that the mid- 
term resurgence of the loser two years earlier 
can be largely explained by the withdrawal of 
marginal voters—disproportionately numbered 
among independents—from the midterm elec- 
torate. The present findings suggest that the 
independents’ decline in participation may not 
occur at an equal pace among the Presidents’ 
admirers and detractors, however. The con- 
tented, so the negative voting model argues, 
have less incentive to vote. Table 4 provides 
more direct evidence on this point. Here the 
sample consists only of independents who 
reported voting in the preceding presidential 
election. Consistent with the relationships re- 
ported above, the dropout rate from the presi- 
dential to the following congressional elections 
two years later is uniformly greater among the 
president’s approvers.39 In each election at 
least four-fifths of those independents who 
disapprove remain in the electorate. The size of 
the percentage point differences, however, var- 
ies greatly and perhaps is in part attributable to 
the size of the subsamples. The weak turnout 
among President Truman’s followers in both 
the 1946 and 1950 elections evidences one 
aspect of the Democratic party’s poor showing 
during those years. 


Table 4. The Percentage of Independents 
Who Voted in Both the Midterm and 
Preceding Presidential Election® 


Presidential Popularity 
Approve Disapprove 
1946 55 < 84 
(148) (270) 
1950 39 < 84 
{ 61) (119) 
1954 65 < 8] 
(110) ( 37) 
1958 68 < 82 
(121) ( 61) 
1962 73 < 80 
(152) ( 35) 


4Southerners included. 


would have merely transferred this issue of hidden 
spuriousness to the party identifiers. 


39The relationships between turnout and popular- 
ity are similar for the South and have been included in 
Table 4 to increase the sample size. The reported 
presidential vote for 1964 was unavailable, and there- 
fore, the 1966 data had to be excluded. Of course, 
evidence based on recall two years earlier must be 
looked upon with circumspection. In this instance a 
systematic recall bias—as compared to fading memory 
which distributes randomly-—does not appear to, be a 
problem. 
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To summarize, with a few noted exceptions, 
midterm electorates over the years have been 
marked by somewhat greater turnout among 
those citizens who disapprove of the President’s 
job performance. The negative voting model 
clearly attributes this difference to the motiva- 
tional impact of disapproval. One may plausibly 
argue, however, that the association between 
disapproval and turnout is produced by greater 
political involvement among some segments of 
the electorate. Many of the social and psycao- 
logical antecedents of high participation may 
also lead the individual to assume a more 
critical, less deferential posture toward political 
leaders. To discover that the correlation be- 
tween presidential evaluation and turnout is in 
this manner spurious, would in fact substitute 
an equally important explanation for midterm 
voting. A discussion of this explanation and the 
evidence testing it are presented in an appendix. 
Although limitations of the data make it 
impossible to determine conclusively which 
causal process produces this relationship, the 
available evidence (described in the appendix) 
falls heavily in favor of a direct one advanced 
by the negative voting model. 

Discovering that citizens who disapprove of 
the President are somewhat more likely to vote 
in the midterm congressional elections tells us 
only part of the story. The crucial question 
remains, do many citizens make their congres- 
sional vote choice on the basis of their evalua- 
tion of the President’s performance? Without 
the additional influence of presidential popu- 
larity on actual voting decisions the significance 
of the relationship for turnout described 
above would be trivial. 


Predictions II and III: Presidential Popularity 
and Partisan Voting. Although partisan defec- 
tions constitute only a small portion of the 
total midterm vote (see Table 1), they may be 
very important for explaining marginal varia- 
tions in each party’s share. Defection suggests 
attitude conflict; evaluations of competing can- 
didates are based on criteria which are in 
conflict with, and more important than, party 
identification. In investigating the contribution 
of presidential popularity to national fluctu- 
ations of party successes, close attention should 
be given to the relatively small but important 
volatility of this vote. 

In Table 2 the competing predictions ccn- 
cerning partisan defections for each of the three 
models are delineated. Briefly, the null hypoth- 
esis predicts that there should be no systematic 
differences in defection rates between the 
President’s approvers and his disapprovers. The 
consistency model predicts that persons whase 
evaluation of the President is incongruent with 
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their own party identification should defect in 
larger proportions than voters whose presi- 
dential evaluation is consistent with party 
identification. The negative voting model in- 
cludes this prediction and goes further to 
suggest that presidential disapproval, when in 
conflict with party identification, will produce 
greater strain toward defection than will ap- 
proval in a similar context. Consequently, in 
any given midterm election, the rates of defec- 
tion among identifiers of the President’s party 
who disapprove of their incumbent should be 
higher than among identifiers of the other party 
who approve of his job performance, or accord- 
ing to the schema given in Table 2, ‘“‘b>c.” 
Similarly, disapproval should more strongly 
- reinforce existing party affiliation when congru- 
ent. Here again, members of the “out” party 
should be more inclined to vote the party line 
(or a<d in Prediction III) according to negative 
voting. If these hypotheses are verified, we shall 
have gone some distance in explaining why the 
political parties seem to perform more poorly 
in midterm elections when they occupy the 
White House. 

In Table 5 we find that respondents whose 
evaluations of the President are consistent with 
party identification uniformly display higher 
levels of party voting. The percentage point 
differences are not great, but they do reflect a 
stable if small relationship between presidential 
popularity and congressional voting prefer- 
ences. Moreover, in each instance defections are 
greater for members of the President’s party. 

The greater influence of disapproval in pro- 
ducing defections (and preventing them) can 
also be seen by comparing instances of attitude 
conflict (Prediction II) and reinforcement (Pre- 
diction III) across partisan groups. In every 
midterm election the level of partisan defection 
has been higher among disapprovers within the 
President’s party (category bof Table 2) than 
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among his approvers within the other party 
(category c). These differences in defection can 
be seen in the first row of Table 6. The 
prediction cf negative voting, and not the 
consistency model, is borne out. Disapproval of 
the President is more influential than approval 
in producing defections when in conflict with 
party identification. 

As to the reinforcement prediction (III), 
again the negative voting thesis is confirmed. 
Disapprovers within the other party (category 
d) in row 2 of Table 5 display extremely high 
levels of party loyalty in each election. (Keep in 
mind that in 1954 and 1958 this category of 
voters is composed of Democrats.) Approvers 
within the President’s party (category a), while 
showing the effects of reinforcement, fail in all 
six elections to reach the same extreme level of 
party voting. 


20At this point some bemused readers may be 
entertaining the idea that “approval” and “‘disap- 
proval” do not measure sentiments of equal intensity. 
Perhaps disapproval represents an extreme response 
volunteered only when the respondent feels strongly 
on the issue. After all, when a new president enters 
office without a track record a large majority of the 
public prefer to approve his job performance rather 
than withhold judgment. If approval frequently substi- 
tutes for no opinion then it is not too surprising to 
find it relatively uninfluential in guiding voting 
choices. Two pieces of evidence challenge this argu- 
ment: First, from all of the available surveys, when 
respondents were asked their opinion on a ten-point 
“strongly like” to “strongly dislike” scale, a majority 
who disapproved of the President’s job performance, 
nonetheless, placed themselves on the liking end of the 
scale. This suggests that disapproval should not be 
viewed as registering extreme negative evaluation. 
Second, Richard Boyd, using a refined five-point job 
performance index from the 1968 SRC survey, finds a 
very similar relationship, with the benefits accruing 
from strong approval (“very good”) not nearly so 
great as the harm caused by strong disapproval (‘very 
poor’). Boyd, “Popular Control of Public Poli- 
cy...,” Figure 9, p. 440. 


Table 5. Presidential Popularity and Partisan Defections (Non-South), 1946—1966 
(Percentage Voting for Own Party’s Congressional Candidate) 


Midterm Election Year 


Party Presidential Category 
Identification Popularity (Table 3) 1946 1950 1954 1958 1962 1966 
Same as Approve a 89 96 96 93 90 92 
President N= (284) ( 92) (225) (219) (950) (463) 
Disapprove b 78 79 -—- 81 62 78 
N= (218) (164) ( 8) ( 24) ( 13) (123) 
Difference 11 17* — 12 28 14* 
Other Party Approve c 90 93 89 89 91 90 
N= (165) ( 40) ( 92) (119) (370) (155) 
Disapprove d 98 98 97 96 98 97 
N= (603) (243) (126) (138) (238) (341) 
Difference B* 5 8 7 T> 7 


*Percentage point differences significant at .05 or better. 
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Table 6. Disapproval of the President as More Powerful in Producing Defections 
and Reinforcing Party Identification (Percentages drawn from Table 5) 


1946 1950 
Attitude Conflict 
(Percentage Defecting) 
Prediction II. b > c +123 +14 
Reinforcement 
(Percentage Voting Party-Line) 
Prediction IH. a <d +9 +2 


1954 1958 1962 1966 
— +8 +29 +12 
+] +3 + 8 + 5 


*Percentage point differences between identified categories. Positive differences are in the predicted direction. 


To summarize, negative voting operates to 
reduce the presidential party’s share of the 
congressional vote through party defections in 
two ways. First, in cases of attitude conflict 
between the evaluation of the President and 
one’s party identification, disapproval produces 
more defections than does approval. Second, in 
situations of congruence between these atti- 
tudes, disapproval reinforces party line voting 
(within the opposition party) more strongly 
than approval (within the President’s party). 
Approvers remain more susceptible to counter 
influences. In sum, because of negative voting 
the President’s party is more vulnerable to 
midterm partisan defection. 

Other things being equal, exit from the 
President’s party at the midterm should exceed 
movement toward it. But other things being 
rarely equal, a number of variables may obscure 
the independent effects of negative voting. 
Primary among them is the unequal size of the 
political parties which has fluctuated from 
virtually even in 1946 to a 3:2 ratio in favor of 
the Democrats by 1966. Consequently, defec- 
tions consistently came more frequently from 
the Democratic party (see Table 7, row 1). 
Even in 1954 and 1958 with a Republican in 
the White House, Democratic defections at least 
equaled those of the President’s party. In row 
2, however, the effect of unequal size has been 
eliminated and percentages more closely reflect- 
ing the effect of negative voting can better be 
appreciated. Adjusted for party size, the ex- 
pected pattern emerges clearly with the Presi- 
dent’s party now containing a significantly 
larger share of party defections in each election. 


Prediction IV: Presidential Popularity and Mid- 
term Preferences of Independents. Independent 
voters represent a rather sizable percentage of 
the midterm electorate (approximately 20 per - 
cent, including leaners). Moreover, without 
strong attachments to one of the political 
parties, independents should be more suscep- 
tible to the influence of other political forces 
such as presidential popularity. Given these 
features, they may represent a key group of 
voters for explaining systematic but marginal 
variations in the overall congressional vote— 
variations which parallel fluctuations in presi- 
dential popularity. 

The null hypothesis, which has been.. 


thoroughly rejected thus far, predicts that the 4 


President’s approvers and disapprovers divide 
the congressional vote between the two parties 
equally. The consistency model makes much 
the same prediction but for a different reason. 
Rather than having no effects, approval and 
disapproval are viewed as influencing indepen- 
dents similarly. Because the relative strengths of 
the two evaluations are assumed to be equal, 
the model predicts that approvers will vote for 
the President’s party at the same rate as 
disapprovers vote against it—that is, for Predic- 
tion IV of Table 2, “e = f.” Negative voting 
predicated on the thesis of the differential 
influence of negative evaluations predicts a 
different outcome. Disapprovers should vete 
against the President’s party to a greater degree 
than approvers will vote for it, or “a < f.” 
From Figure 3 we can see that, to a 
substantial degree, disapproval of the incum- 
bent administration will be reflected in a 


Table 7. Contribution of Negative Voting to Increased Defections 
Among the President’s Party Identifiers 





1946 
Percentage of total defections 
from President’s party 75 71 


Percentage of total adjusting 
for party size 75 57 


1950 


1954 1958 1962 1966 
50 46 74 76 
71 67 62 64 
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support for the opposition party’s congressional 
candidates. In only one midterm election, that 
of 1950, when there were few independents 
approving President Truman’s job performance, 
did the President’s party substantially benefit 
from approval among independents. On the 
other hand, in two of the elections, 1946 and 
1966, even independents who approved the 
President favored the opposition party candi- 
dates in larger numbers. The real advantage of 
being a popular president comes primarily 
through a reduction in the size of the group of 
disapprovers. For while approval of his per- 
formance gives the presidential party’s congres- 
sional candidates no large advantage over the 
opposition, disapproval certainly places his par- 
ty ata distinct disadvantage. 
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Percentage of Independents Voting for the President’s Party 


1946 1950 1954 1958 1962 1966 


Figure 3. Extent to Which Disapprovers are More 
Likely to Vote against the President’s Party 
than are Approvers to Vote for It 
(Percentages for non-South only) 


Summary of Individual-Level Findings 


The preceding analysis has uncovered the 
following: 


(1) With the exception of members of the 
President’s party for whom the evidence is 
inconclusive, disapproval of the President’s 
job performance is associated with higher 
midterm turnout. 


(2) When the party identification of the re- 
spondent is controlled, presidential popu- 
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larity is found to correlate with congres- 
sional preferences, 


(3) Disapproval of the President is a stronger 
source of party defection than is approval. 


(4) Among independents, disapproval appears 
to exercise a greater influence on voting 
choices. 


Mutually complementary, these findings to- 
gether offer strong support for the negative 
voting model which has been proposed here to 
explain marginal variations in midterm party 
fortunes. Negative voting provides an alterna- 
tive to surge and decline for explaining the 
midterm electoral decline of the President’s 
party. It is not a disproportionate withdrawal 
of independents from the electorate which 
explains the regular midterm shifts, for in fact 
independents maintain their contribution to the 
total midterm vote (see Table 1). Rather, in 
explaining midterm losses, one should know 
that independents who do remain in the elec- 
torate at the midterm disapprove of the Presi- 
dent in greater numbers than those who drop 
out (Table 4). Among the independents who 
vote, disapprovers appear more likely to base 
their congressional choices on their presidential 
evaluation than do approvers. And it js not 
important that the level of partisan defections 
declines (for it does not), but that the defec- 
tions at the midterm occur disproportionately 
within the President’s party (Table 7}, primarily 
among his detractors (Table 6). The electoral 
biases against the administration party erase 
that party’s gains made two years earlier. 

In addition, the negative voting thesis allows 
us to address important movements of public 
preferences across a series of midterm elections. 
Perhaps the sensitivity of negative voting to 
politically important, marginal shifts in the 
total vote is what most commends the negative 
voting model to our attention. Unlike other 
sources of defection (such as _ friends-and- 
neighbors voting) which tend to cancel out, 
defections based on negative voting accumulate 
systematically across congressional districts. In 
order to appreciate more fully the relationship 
between the President’s popularity and varia- 
tions in aggregated totals, we return now to 
where we began~—namely, to variations in the 
congressional vote over time. 


Aggregating Individual-Level Relationships 


Moving from individual-level relationships to 
marginal variations in the national congressional 
vote presents several difficulties. One has to deal 
with the unequal contributions of presidential 
approval and disapproval on both turnout and 
defection. More confounding is the averaging of 
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rates of turnout and defection, which vary in 
strength from year to year. Add to this the 
assumption that presidents become more or less 
popular among all partisan groups at roughly 
the same rate.4! Finally, include in the esti- 
mate the uneven distribution of party loyalties 
in the electorate, which because of the greater 
influence of negative evaluations means that the 
larger the Presidents party the greater the 
electoral costs of becoming less popular. Given 
these problems, any estimation of the aggregate 
effects of popularity must be taken as tentative. 
With these caveats in mind the calculations 
were made, however, and they indicate that for 
every nine-point change in the percentage ap- 
- proving of the President, his party’s congres- 
sional vote will change 1.4 percentage points.4? 

Of course, an easier way of reaching the 
same results is to work directly from aggregate 
percentages such as those displayed in Figures 1 
and 2. Edward Tufte has performed a regression 
analysis of these data and concluded that “a 
change in presidential popularity of 10 percent- 
age points in the Gallup Poll is associated with a 
national change of 1.3 percentage points in the 
national midterm vote for congressional candi- 
dates of the President’s party.’45 It is grati- 
fying to find that by using negative voting, 
estimates based on survey research are indepen- 
dently confirmed by ‘the actual congressional 
vote. 


Richard Nixon and the 
1974 Congressional Elections 


Earlier it was suggested that President 
Nixon’s public standing at the time of his 
resignation may have produced the Republican 
disaster in the 1974 congressional elections. 
Although the extraordinary nature of events 
made the election less suitable for testing the 
negative voting thesis, we can, nonetheless, 
trace the erosion of public support for Republi- 
can candidates into late summer. 

The most visible indications of Republican 
trouble were the consecutive Democratic vic- 
tories in congressional by-elections for tradi- 
tionally safe Republican seats. But politicians 
who must augur the political future far in 
advance had been aware of Republican vulnera- 
bility because of Watergate since the beginning 
of the year. In mid-January when the Republi- 


4ilohn E. Mueller, War, Presidents and Public 
Opinion (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1973), 
chapter 10. 


42During Republican administrations this figure is 
slightly lower at 1.3 percentage points. 
43Edward Tufte, “Determinants of the Outcome 


of Midterm Congressional Elections,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 69 (September, 1975), 812-826. 
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can governors convened in Memphis, it was no 
coincidence that the featured speaker was 
George Gallup. By early April, twenty-two 
House and Senate Republicans had already 
announced their retirement. Throughout the 
Spring, Senator Goldwater had been’ advising 
his colleagues that any Republican incumbent 
who had received less than sixty per cent of the 
vote in the previous election was in jeopardy in 
November.44 Were Republican forebodings 
well-founded? The negative voting thesis would 
suggest that they were. 

In Figure 4, responses to the presidential job 
performance and congressional preference items 
are plotted for all of the available Gallup polls 
during President Nixon’s tenure. Even the most 
casual perusal of the trends reveals a close 
relationship between these variables. Statis- 
tically, President Nixon’s job performance rat- 
ing explains more than three-quarters of the- 
variance in the percentage who prefer a Repub- 
lican victory in their districts’ next con- 
gressional election. In Figure 4 the x’s waich 
shadow the congressional preferences are the 
estimates of per cent Republican “predicted” 
from the President’s popularity.45 They offer 
impressive visual evidence of the explanatory 
power of presidential popularity at the aggre- 
gate level. Clearly many Republicans’ amtiva- 
lence about being too closely associated with 
their president was well founded. President 
Nixon was pulling the Republican party down 
with him.*® 


Discussion: Negative Voting 
and Other Electoral Settings 


At first glance, midterm congressional elec- 
tions would appear to be unlikely forums for 
negative voting. The central figure—the Presi- 


44Christopher Lydon, “The Awful Arithmecic,” 
New York Times, April 21, 1974; R. W. Apple, Jr., 
“Election Problem of G.O.P. Essayed,” New York 
Times, February 9, 1974. 


45 Repression analysis further reveals that a ten-per- 
centage point decline in President Nixon’s popularity 
reduced preference for his party’s candidates by 2.67 
percentage points. Because the percentages in Figure 4 
refer to the preferences for the entire public—with 
nonvoters included—they may not in fact reflect the 
potential vote. Probably inclusion of nonvoters who 
disproportionately favor the Democratic party sig- 
nificantly underestimates Republican strength, despite 
the fact the negative evaluations are more stimulating. 
None of the estimates appear to be contaminatec by 
serial correlation according to the Durbin-Watson test. 


46To see if the Watergate affair has had any 
special influence on Republican preferences other than 
through Nixon’s popularity, the analysis was repeated 
with the data since the election of 1972 excluded. The 
projection of the slope for the pre-Watergate data 
estimates closely the proportion favoring a Republican 
victory given the reduced support for President Nixon. 
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Figure 4. Strong Correlation of President Nixon’s Popularity 
With Public Preferences for his Political Party. 


dent—is not on the ballot, and the offices being 
filled belong to a constitutionally separate 
institution. On closer inspection, however, two 
features make midterm elections particularly 
suitable for negative voting: Unlike presidential 
elections, the President is the only highly visible 
national actor in public view. Given poorly 
identified congressional contenders in many 
districts and no national counterpart from the 
other party, the president becomes the most 
prominent reference for choosing between can- 
didates. Second, the midterm election is a 
period of low voter stimulation as evidenced by 
the overall lower turnout. With fewer additional 
incentives to participate, the differential effects 
of negative voting on turnout should be espe- 
cially great. 

Both of these ingredients are absent during 
presidential elections. For example, the number 
of political references are greater. An incum- 
bent president as a candidate is contrasted with 
his opponent, and strongly held opinions about 
the challenger may well prove more important. 
Such a situation has been frequently mentioned 
to explain the 1972 election outcome, with 
voters viewed more as voting against McGovern 


than as voting for Nixon.47 Also, presidential 
elections provide far more sources of voter 
stimulation, perhaps reducing the relative con- 
tribution of negative voting in influencing 
participation. 

With some tailoring, however, the negative 
voting model could be adapted to a presidential 
election setting. Richard Boyd, in his normal 
vote analysis of the 1968 election, reports a 
relationship strongly suggestive of negative vot- 
ing: “‘...those who thought well of Johnson’s 
performance outnumbered those who thought 
poorly of it by a comfortable margin. However, 
Johnson’s admirers gave Humphrey only a 
normal Democratic vote, while his detractors 
voted heavily against him.”48 


47There is some evidence which argues this view, 
however. In a late August Gallup survey, respondents 
were asked, “Would you say that your choice for 
President is more a vote FOR your candidate or 
AGAINST the other candidate?” Of those with an 
opinion, only 28 per cent viewed their vote as against 
the other candidate (The Gallup Opinion Index, 
October, 1972, p. 7). 


48Boyd, p. 440. 
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Elections in parliamentary systems pose 
some interesting issues for the negative voting 
thesis. Unlike midterm congressional elections, 
parliamentary elections are attended by nation- 
al candidates from each party barnstorming the 
country with evaluations of the “chief execu- 
tive” (i.e., prime minister, chancellor, premier, 
etc.) rarely the only available cues. And in 
countries which have mandatory voting, the 
differential motivational impact of negative 
evaluations on turnout will be eliminated. 
Other features of parliamentary systems, how- 
ever, could conceivably lead to higher levels of 
negative voting. The usual constitutional attach- 
ment and partisan congruence of the chief 
executive with the legislature may promote a 
close association between evaluations of the 
chief executive and voting for his party’s 
legislative candidates.4? Also, to the degree 
that legislative representatives are less well 
known to their constituency, there will be 
fewer “local” references competing with evalua- 
tions of the chief executive.59 By investigating 
the importance of approval and disapproval of 
the administration on voting choices for a 
variety of political settings, we should arrive at 
a better appreciation of the effects of structural 
features of political systems on short-term 
political change. 


Appendix. Examination of 
Alternative Explanation of Turnout 


There 1s some reason to suspect that general 
political involvement may produce both higher 
levels of disapproval of the President and 
greater voting turnout. Fred Greenstein has 
described the President as a “cognitive aid” for 
the less sophisticated public.5! One may specu- 
late that the President should receive a more 
positive evaluation from those citizens who are 
dependent on him for understanding and evalu- 
ating the political environment. On a similar 
theme Kernell, Sperlich, and Wildavsky have 
found that adherence to norms that the Presi- 
dent should be supported comes disproportion- 


49There is some evidence of a close association 
between voting preferences and evaluations of the 
chief executive. For Great Britain, see C. A. E. 
Goodhart and R. J. Bhansali, ‘Political Economy,” in 
Political Studies, 18 (March, 1970), 43—106. For 
France, which is more presidential than parliamentary, 
see Jean Charlot, Les Francais et De Gaulle (Paris: 
Pilon, 1971), pp, 215-238, 245. 


°OSusan E. Howell compares legislator visibility for 
five systems in “System Effects on Legislator Visibili- 
ty in Five Democratic Countries” (paper presented at 
the 1974 APSA meetings). 


“Pred I. Greenstein, “Popular Images of the 
President,” in The Presidency, ed. Aaron Wildavsky 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1969), pp. 287-295. 
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ately from the less politically aware and less 
participant segments of the population.>? 


_Greater levels of education, psychological flexi- 


bility, and political sophistication are all associ- 
ated with a tendency to disavow blanket 
support for the President. If we translate low 
support for norms into actual support for the 
incumbent President, we may find persons who 
are more likely to vote in low-stimulus elections 
are also as a group less generous with the 
President, whoever he might be. 

In order to test this argument we first need 
to determine whether high levels of political 
sophistication and involvement are in fact 
related to a more critical posture toward the 
President. In examining this question, we must 
avoid a conceptual snag. If, as the negative 
voting model hypothesizes, disapproval acti- 
vates electoral participation it should con- 
comitantly foster political interest in the cam- 
paign and election outcome. Implicit in nega- 
tive voting then is the claim that political 
interest—that is, interest about the upcoming 
election—may directly reflect disaffection with 
the incumbent administration. Short-run inter- 
est measured by such variables as campaign 
participation, perceived importance of elec- 
tions, attention to the campaigns, and the 
desire to vote should, according to both the 
negative voting thesis and the alternative ex- 
planation, be associated with presidential ap- 
proval. Most measures of political interest and 
involvement employed in election-year surveys 
focus on these short-run qualities and are 
therefore for our purposes less helpful in 
comparing the competing explanations. 

What is needed to test for spuriousness are 
measures soliciting information about more 
general and durable forms of political in- 
volvement and sophistication. Variables repre- 
senting a continuing interest in politics and 
reflecting in large part the cognitive and expres- 
sive skills of the individual should be most 
relevant to a “critical”? evaluation of a presi- 
dent’s job performance. Operational measures 
of such variables are not nearly so abundant in 
public opinion surveys as those tapping transi- 
tory campaign interest. In fact, the conceptual 
variable which I shall call general political 
involvement is rarely distinguished from and 
generally combined with campaign interest to 
measure a more encompassing and poorly speci- 
fied quality of political interest. Given this 
deficiency it is difficult to determine conclu- 
sively whether general political involvement 
leads to higher rates of disapproval. On those 


52Samuel Kernell, Peter W. Sperlich, and Aaron 
Wildavsky, “Public Support for Presidents” in The 
Presidency, 2nd ed. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1975), pp. 148-181. 
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occasions where the Gallup poll administers an 
item which may be interpreted as tapping 
general involvement, the item is usually asked 
just prior to the election in order to filter out 
potential nonvoters. Given this timing, such 
items could easily become contaminated by 
transient enthusiasm for the upcoming election; 
the SRC surveys have a similar “problem” of 
timing. 

Given these limitations of the data, perhaps 
one of the more revealing measures for general 
political involvement is the respondent’s educa- 
tion. Repeatedly education has been shown to 
be closely associated with such variables as 
political sophistication, a sense of political 
efficacy, and various forms of political partici- 


pation, and is commonly viewed as one of their. 


primary antecedents. According to the alterna- 
tive explanation, education shouid correlate 
inversely with presidential approval; that is, 
more highly educated respondents should be 
less likely to approve the incumbent’s job 
performance. To test this I ran correlations 
between presidential popularity and educa- 
tional achievement for each partisan group for 
fifty-eight different Gallup surveys spanning a 
twenty-year period. Of the 174 different cor- 
relation coefficients (Pearson r), none reached 
even .25, either positively or negatively. With 
the exception of the Truman presidency, where 
small but persistent inverse correlations (near 
—.10) were found, correlations were weak and 
just as likely to be positive as negative. Given 
this substantial evidence, there can be little 
doubt that increased education fails to produce 
systematic negative assessments of presidents. 
Citizens who on the whole should be more 
knowledgeable and attentive to day-to-day poli- 
tical occurrences are apparently no more likely 
to disapprove than are those citizens who are 
unsophisticated and disinterested in politics. 

Occasionally questions soliciting information 
about general and long-standing political 
involvement were asked in the Gallup survey. 
Note in Table A-1 that on most occasions the 
items were asked during the middle of an 


53Collapsing categories of education and checking 
for curvilinearity failed to uncover any systematic 
relationships hidden by the statistics. 
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election campaign. Despite their manifest con- 
tent of general involvement, it remains uncer- 
tain whether such items actually elicit basic, 
enduring dispositions or instead reflect current 
political interest stimulated by disapproval as 
well as the election campaigns. For the most 
part these questions yield only slight inverse 
relationships with presidential popularity, cer- 
tainly not of a magnitude to suggest that the 
relationship between presidential approval and 
voting turnout displayed in Table 3 could be | 
spurious. 

One last set of data will be examined to test 
the alternative model. The SRC presidential 
election surveys have over the years been noted 
for their breadth of coverage of political beliefs 
and attitudes. These surveys represent the best 
source available for evaluating various forms of 
political interest and sophistication. Un- 
fortunately, only in 1972 was Gallup’s presi- 
dential popularity item administered to SRC’s 
nationwide sample>* Thus, in evaluating the 
relationship between presidential popularity 
and different types of political interest, one 
must remember that the setting is a presi- 
dential—not a midterm—campaign occurring six 
years after the last midterm election analyzed 
in this paper. To the degree that the percentage 
point differences shown in Table A-2 support 
any thesis, they buttress the negative voting 
model. Presidential popularity is inversely re- 
lated to interest and participation in the current 
campaigns just as negative voting suggests, but 
as we.move to the more general statements of 
political involvement, these inverse relation- 
ships disappear which is the opposite of what 
one would expect if the alternative explanation 
were accurate. For each of the items eliciting 
general political interest, the President’s approv- 
ers—not his disapprovers—were the more politi- 
cally involved.55 


541 wish to thank Professor Richard Brody for 
allowing analysis of restricted data. 


>5Controlling for party—Strong Democrat, Weak 
Democrat, Independent, Republican (the strong and 
weak categories had to be combined because of a small 
N)-the relationships reported in Table A-2 remain 
essentially unchanged. 
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‘Table A-1. Relationship Between Presidential Approval and Opinion Items 
Measuring General Political Involvement (items from Available Galiup Surveys) 


Presidential Popularity 
Poll Date Item Disapprove Approve 
10/20/1950 Do you vote in all elections or only those that interest ` 
you? ' 
Those that interest 21% 28% 
Qualified 5 8 
All 4 64 
100 100 
10/7/1952 Generally speaking, how much interest would you say 
you have in politics? 
None, Little 23 30 
Fair 51 4g 
A great deal _26 22 
100 100 
10/7/1952 How often would you say you vote? 
Never, Seldom 11 15 
Part time, Nearly always 40 39 
Always 49 46 
100 100 
4/12/55 Have you ever voted in any election or don’t you pay 
attention to politics? 
No attention, Never Vote 12 17 
Have voted _88 _83 
100 100 
10/13/58 How often would you say you vote? 
Never, Seldom 14 14 
Part time, Nearly always 35 33 
Always 5i 53 
100 100 
10/13/60 Generally speaking, how much interest would you 
say you have in politics? 
None, Little 23 24 
_ Fair 41 53 
A great deal 36 23 


100 100, 





% 
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Table A-2. The Relationship Between Presidential Popularity 
and Various Forms of Political Interest (1972 SRC Pres. Election Survey) 


Presidential Popularity 
Disapprove Approve 
Interest in the Political Campaign 
1) Some people don’t pay much attention to political campaigns. 
How about you? (tem #163) 
Very much i 34% 29% 
Somewhat 37 46 
Not much 29 26 
100 101 
2) Campaign Participation Index (#468, 469, 470, 471, 472) 
igh (3-6) 11 5 
Moderate (1-2) 31 33 
Low (0) 38 _63 
100 101 
General Political Involvement 
3) Some people seem to follow what’s going on in government and 
- public affairs most of the time, whether there’s an election going 
on or not. Others aren’t that interested. Would you say that you 
follow what’s going on in government and public affairs... ? 
Atem #476) 
Most of the time 37 38 
Some 35 38 
Only now and then/Hardly at all 28 25 
100 101 
4) Aside from this particular election campaign, here are some other 
ways people can be involved in politics. Have you ever written a 
letter to any public official giving them your opinion about 
something that should be done? Item #474) 
Yes : 27 26 
No 13 TA 
100 100 
5) In the elections for president since you have been old enough to = 
vote would you say you have voted in... (tem #156) 
All of them : 45 52 
Most 26 22 
Some 16 16 
None 13 11 
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Can it be that ‘national character” 
is so difficult to change? 

If so, we can more or less guess 
what our fate will be. 

As is so often said, 
“It will be the same old story.” 


—Lu Hsun (1925)** 


The weapon of criticism certainly cannot 
replace the criticism of weapons; material force 
must be overthrown by material force; but 
theory, too, becomes a material force once it 
seizes the masses. Theory is capable of seizing 
the masses once it demonstrates ad hominem, 
and it demonstrates ad hominem once it be- 
comes radical. To be radical is to grasp matters 
at the root. But for man the root is man 
himself, 


—Karl Marx*** 


Ten years after the Chinese Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the various theories about its causes and 
purpose seem to have sorted themselves out 
into two main schools of thought: “Power 
struggle” and “‘line struggle.” The former inter- 
prets the Cultural Revolution as a premature 
succession struggle involving factions formed on 
an expediential ad hoc basis in order to 
dominate positions of formal leadership. The 
latter interpretation views the Cultural Revolu- 
tion as the outcome of a long struggle between 
two policy “lines? whose positions on a wide 
series of issues were internally consistent and 
mutually exclusive. 

Although the Cultural Revolution siani 
involved widespread “struggle” for both power 
and principle, both of these explanations tend 
to reason post hoc ergo propter hoc and to 
confuse effects with intentions, and neither 
provides a logically sufficient explanation. The 


*I wish to thank Tang Tsou; Nathan Leites, 
Susanne Rudolph, John Starr, and many others for 
their comments on earlier drafts. I am also grateful to 
participants in a China seminar at the University of 
Toronto in November 1974 for their suggestions on an 
earlier version. 

+**“Sudden Notions,” Selected Works of Lu clea 
ae Foreign Languages Press, 1957), vol. 2, p. 


*** Critique of Hegel's “Philosophy of Right,” ed. 
Joseph O’Malley (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1970), p. 137. 
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basic problem with the “power struggle” thesis 
is that there is still no conclusive evidence (and 
the Chairman himself has always denied) that 
Mao had been forced from power prior to 1966 
and was therefore induced to mobilize forces 
outside the Party in order to regain his position 
of influence.! Power struggle among competing 
factions at both the mass and elite levels was 
clearly an epiphenomenon of the Cultural 
Revolution, but not necessarily its cause. The 
“line struggle” interpretation can also be dis- 
counted, except in the area of cultural policy 
(and particularly concerning the issue of “‘cul- 
tural revolution” itself), because the notion of 
two distinct policy “‘lines’ within the Politburo 
is a largely inaccurate ex post facto verdict 
based on generalizing to the past the errors 
committed during the Cultural Revolution.* If 
the purpose of the movement were to resolve a 
“line struggle” that had reached a deadlock 
within the top leadership by airing the issues in 
a larger forum, one would expect a profound 
transformation of policy to take place as soon 
as the struggle had been decided; but in fact we 
find that the struggle was followed by the 
reconstruction of pre-1966 political and socio- 
economic institutions with surprisingly little 
alteration, except in the cultural and: educa- 
tional realms.3 

This paper’s assumption is that the central 
purpose of the Cultural Revolution was to 
transform China’s political culture, to achieve 
the same sort of “revolutionary breakthrough” 
in the cultural sphere that had already been 
achieved in the military-political and socio- 
economic realms.* This assumption is premised 


lef. J. D. Simmonds, China: Evolution of a 
Revolution, 1959-1966 (Canberra: Australian Naticnal 
University, Department of International Relations 
Working Paper no. 9, 1968). 


2See my “Theory and Practice of ‘Line Struggle’: 
The Origins of the Chinese Cultural Revolution Recon- 
sidered” (paper presented at the 28th meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies, March 19—21, 1976, 
Toronto, Canada). 


3A. Doak Barnett, Uncertain Passage: China’s 
Transition to the Post-Mao Era (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1974). 


ICF. Kenneth Jowitt, Revolutionary Breakthrouzhs 
and National Development: The Case of Romania, 
I aoe (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
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partly on the testimony of Mao Tse-tung 
himself, who did more than any other single 
person to precipitate the Cultural Revolution. 
“In the past you were concerned with only 
industry, agriculture, and communications; you 
have never thought of cultural revolution,” he 
pointed out to some Central Committee col- 
leagues early in 1966. “Now we must turn our 
thoughts to this.” Mao had indicated in many 
of his recent statements that he now considered 
the transformation of the socioeconomic infra- 
structure less important than the transforma- 
tion of the cultural superstructure, either be- 
cause the former had already been more or less 
completed or because the latter would have 
greater and more lasting impact on human 
behavior. Thus in a speech given in the 
summer of 1967 he relegated the “struggle 
between two lines” to secondary importance, 
emphasizing that the goal was to “transform 
... the cultural superstructure,” to “construct 
a revolutionary world-view and eliminate the 
roots of revisionism.’’? He was haunted by the 
prospect that the revolution might rigidify 
around the emotions of elite arrogance and 
complacency and mass inhibitions toward 
authority, a process he already saw occurring in 
the Soviet Union. That these were Mao’s 
motives does not imply that he knew exactly 
what he was doing and how to doit and should 
therefore be held responsible as the purposive 


5Mao Tse-tung, “Speech at a Central Committee 
Work Conference” (October 25, 1966), in Selections 
from Chairman Mao, translated by U.S. Joint Publica- 
tions Research Service (JPRS), no. 49826 (February 
12, 1970), p. 15. Emphasis added. 


SIn his letter to J oseph Bloch written September 
21—22, 1890, Engels said: “We make our history 
ourselves, but, in the first place, under very definite 
assumptions and conditions. Among these the eco- 
nomic ones are ultimately decisive. But the political 
ones, etc., and indeed even the traditions that haunt 
human minds also play a part, although not the 
decisive one.” Lewis S. Feuer, ed., Marx and Engels: 
Basic Writings on Politics and Philosophy (New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1959), p. 398 (emphasis added). 
In contrast, Mao asserted: “True, the productive 
forces, practice and the economic base generally play 
the principal and decisive role; whoever denies this is 
not a materialist. But it must also be admitted that in 
certain conditions, such aspects as the relations of 
productions, theory, and the superstructure in turn 
manifest themselves in the principal and decisive role.” 
Selected Works (@ecking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1965), vol. 4, p. 336. In 1959 or 1960, Mao wrote in 
criticism of Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the Soviet Union: “From the beginning to the end, 
this book by Stalin has never talked about superstruc- 
ture and has not considered man; it sees things but not 
man.... The viewpoint of Stalin’s last letter is almost 
completely wrong.” Mao Tse-tung ssu-hsiang wan sui 
[Long live the Thought of Mao Tse-tung], 1967 
edition, p. 156 (emphasis added). 


7Mao, “Speech to Foreign Visitors” (August 31, 
1967), in Ming Pao, July 5, 1968, p. 1. 
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agent behind everything that occurred; nor does 
it imply that he was successfulin his vague and 
ambitious endeavor. On the contrary, the move- 
ment unfolded toward its objectives in a fitful 
and seemingly experimental way, and “‘devel- 
oped so rapidly as to surprise” even the 
Chairman. And it was quite mixed in its 
consequences. But if these were Mao’s motives, 
then the Cultural Revolution must be analyzed 
and evaluated in a different light, for his 
purpose presumably inspired not only his own 
actions but also informed many of the events 
that took place in his name with a logic not 
otherwise comprehensible. 3 l 

Given the assumption that cultural transfor- 
mation was indeed the purpose of the Cultural 
Revolution, the purpose of this paper is to- 
show what this transformation involved and 
how it took place. This is not the first attempt 
to analyze the Cultural Revolution as a “cul- 
tural’? revolution, but earlier attempts have 
encountered various conceptual difficulties that 
I hope to avoid. Robert Lifton discarded the 
psychoanalytic techniques he used so insight- 
fully in his early study of thought reform, 
correctly observing that “the general psycho- 
logical principles governing the thought reform 
process could not adequately illuminate the 
Cultural Revolution.” Yet his own attempt to 
formulate a method of analysis more suitable to 
the Cultural Revolution confines itself to an 
examination of Mao’s personal motives for 
launching the movement, implicitly assuming 
the rest of China to be Mao Tse-tung writ 
large.? Lucian Pye’s Spirit of Chinese Politics 
and the methodologically more sophisticated, 
but thematically derivative, work of Richard 
Solomon!® also tend, in my judgment, to 
oversimplify the process of cultural transforma- 
tion. As in Lifton, change is construed as “the 
effort of one highly unusual, powerful man— 
Mao Tse-tung—to transform Chinese soci- 
ety.”11 


8Mao, Selections, in JPRS, no. 49826, pp. 13—14. 


*Robert Jay Lifton, Thought Reform and the 
Psychology of Totalism (New York: Norton, 1961); 
and Revolutionary Immortality: Mao Tse-tung and the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution (New York: Norton, 
1976), p. xiii. 


101 ucian Pye, The Spirit of Chinese Politics (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; The M.1.T. Press, 1968); and Richard 
Solomon, Mao’s Revolution and the Chinese Political 
Culture (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1971). Both of these pathbreaking studies depict a 
static political culture being induced to change by a 
dynamic political personality. I hope to show that the 
elite/mass relationship was reciprocal and that Chinese 
political culture also contains the potential for change. 


11Michel Oksenberg, “Political Changes and Their 


Causes in China, 1949-1972,” The Political Quarterly, 
45, no. 1 (January-March, 1974), 104—106. 
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These conceptual difficulties in the study of 
Chinese political culture derive in part from 
certain underlying weaknesses in the theoretical 
conceptualizations of political culture. By con- 
ceiving political culture as the subjective per- 
ception of an objective political reality, this 
literature assumes a normal equivalence be- 
tween the two, making it difficult to concep- 
tualize cultural conflict or change except in 
pathological terms. Political culture thus ap- 
pears as a profoundly conservative force, func- 
tioning to reinforce the persistence and equilib- 
rium of the system. Moreover, the conceptual 
boundaries between structure and culture tend 
to blur, obscuring the perception of political 
culture as an independent variable.!? Missing 
from these formulations is any conception of 
the role of symbols as distinctly cultural vari- 
ables mediating between political culture on the 
one hand and collective psychology on the 
other. 

In the following study I shall therefore begin 
by articulating my own model of political 
culture as a semiological system, focusing ‘on 
political symbols and on their interactions 
within a communications network. I shall then 
attempt to apply this model to the Chinese 
Cultural Revolution, showing how the process 
of cultural transformation takes place sym- 
bolically via mass criticism. In the conclusion I 
shall attempt to assess the social and psycho- 
logical implications of this process. 


Political Culture as a 
Semiological System! 3 


“Semiology” (or semiotics) is the systematic 
analysis of meanings. A semiological system 
consists of relationships among two types of 
variables: communicative variables, and linguis- 
tic variables. Communicative variables consist 
of a minimum of two actors within a com- 
munications network: a speaker and a listener. 
Speakers and listeners communicate through 
signs. The linguistic components of a sign area 
signifier (usually a word), a referent (i.e., the 
empirical datum signified), and a signification 


12The seminal theoretical formulations of political 
culture are Gabriel A. Almond, “Comparative Political 
Systems,” Journal of Politics, 18 (1956), 391-409; 
Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture: Political Attitudes and Democracy in Five 
Nations (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1965); and 
Lucian Pye and Sidney Verba, eds., Political Culture 
and Political Development (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1965). 


13F or a more comprehensive elaboration of this 
model see my article, “Political Culture and Political 
Symbolism: Toward a Theoretical Synthesis” (paper 
presented to the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, September, 1976, Chicago, II). 
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(i.e., the lexical meaning of the sign, a defini- 
tion that applies to the entire sign class). 

In the system of political culture, the rele- 
vant actors are masses and elites. They are 
defined here solely in terms of their com- 
municative functions—elites manipulate sym- 
bols, masses interpret symbols and respond— 
and it is not necessarily assumed that elites 
control other values, such as wealth or even 
political power. Elites and masses interact 
through political symbols. Symbols are a par- 
ticular type of sign, distinguished by their 
metalinguistic and their connotative properties. 
Their metalinguistic property is that they seem 
to refer to a concrete empirical datum (i.e., a 
“new deal” refers to a move in a card game) but 
actually refer to a congeries of events (i.e., a 
“New Deal” refers to a redistributive legislative 
program), which are linked by analogy or other 
principles of association to the original empir- 
ical datum. Their connotative property is that 
they convey value and emotion (i.e., a “new 
deal’ represents a chance to start anew). The 
communicative and linguistic variables relate to 
one another within a political culture system in 


the following way: 
a , 
7 ; 
/ 


i / 
Sign-Referents 
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Figure 1. The System of Political Culture 


This system may be analyzed on the basis of 
three semiological relationships among its con- 
stitutive variables: pragmatics, semantics, and 
syntactics.14 Pragmatics refers to the communi- 
cative relationships between speakers and 
listeners in the network (in this case between 
masses and elites). From the pragmatic perspec- 
tive the symbol has meaning for somecne: 
special focus falls on the speaker’s intention to 
express -or communicate something and on the 
reactions of the listener. The semantic relation- 
ship refers to the relationship between the 
symbol and the political reality to which it 
refers. Syntactics refers to the “formal” rela- 
tionship among signs, abstracted from the 
communication event, the speaker, and the 


14Cf. Charles W. Morris, Signs, Language and 
Behavior (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946 and 1950); 
and his “Foundations of the Theory of Signs,” in 
Foundations of the Unity of Science, ed. Otto 
Neurath et al. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1971), I, 77—139. 
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listener; it is of particular importance in pro- 
jecting the connotations of the symbol. Hav- 
ing conceptualized the variables comprising the 
political culture system and defined their 
interrelationships, we can now apply the model 
to the Cultural Revolution. 


Cultural Revolution: The System 


The Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution is 
but one of several variants of “mass movement” 
that recur quite frequently within the Chinese 
political culture system. The Cultural Revolu- 
tion takes place through “mass criticism,” a 
type of public degradation ceremony!’ that 
projects the basic relationships of the small- 
group criticism and self-criticism session to the 
nationwide level through the mass communica- 
tions media. In the process of mass criticism, 
elites and masses interact through polemical 
symbols, or “criticisms.” These criticisms refer 
to a target, consisting of a person or group of 
persons. The connotations of the criticism 
consist of norms and repressed grievances. The 
norms are the .obverse of the criticisms: a 
criticism involves a reproach to the target 
because a situation is not as it ought to be, and 
this “ought to be” is the norm of the criticism, 
while the reproach expresses normally repressed 
emotions. The process of mass criticism fits 
within the model of political culture described 
above with only minor modification: 


Repressed 


Emotions 
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Figure 2. The Process of Mass Criticism 


The basic purpose of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was to change people’s ways of thinking 
and relating to one another, a pragmatic objec- 
tive concerning the triangular relationship 
among elites, masses, and the target to which 
considerations of semantic accuracy and logical 
syntactic order were subordinated. By drawing 
the attention of the masses to the target’s 
deviation from the norm, and by dramatizing 
that deviation by means of exaggerated 
polemical symbolism, the elites seek to per- 


15Harold Garfinkel, “Conditions of Successful 
Degradation Ceremonies,” American Journal of Socio- 
logy, 61 (March, 1956), 420-424. 
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suade the masses to embrace and internalize the 
norms. At tke same time, by permitting the 
masses to displace repressed negative emotions 
against the target, the elites seek to enhance the 
sense of solidarity within the community and 
increase the masses commitment to the norms. 
The implications of this process for the target 
are that he should rectify his deviation through 
self-criticism and reintegrate himself within the 
community. Thus the target may hope to atone 
for his sins and become a model of the type of 
moral transformation expected of the masses. 
Having outlined the basic semiological network 
of cultural transformation through mass criti- 
cism, I shall now proceed to examine the 
network’s pragmatic, syntactic and semantic 
dimensions in turn. 


Pragmatics. We have noted that pragmatics 
focuses on the speaker’s intentions to express 
or communicate something and on the reaction 
of the listener, unavoidably bringing psycho- 
logical questions into play. In the mass-criticism 
model, the actors whose intentions are relevant 
are the elites, the masses, and the target. In the 
Cultural Revolution specifically, the national 
communicative elites were Mao Tse-tung and 
the Maoists (i.e., those who maintained per- 
sonal contact with the Chairman); the masses 
were the “revolutionary masses” or Red Guards 
and Revolutionary Rebels; and the principal 
target was Liu Shao-ch’i, erstwhile Chairman of 
the People’s Republic and Mao’s heir apparent. 
To simplify somewhat, the masses’ intentions 
may be generally characterized as “catharsis,” 
the elites’ intentions may be characterized as 
“exhortation,” and the target’s intentions as 
“expiation.” By examining the particular mo- 
tives for these intentions and showing how the 
intentions interacted with one another we can 
comprehend the pragmatic implications of mass 
criticism. 

Catharsis consists of the expression of emo- 
tions normally repressed in China, such as 
resentment, vengeance, self-interest, or ambi- 
tion for fame or power. Mao has long con- 
sidered catharsis an integral part of his program 
for transforming Chinese political culture (with- 
out necessarily endorsing the content of the 
opinions vented), under the assumption that if 
emotions are pent up they acquire destructive 
potential, whereas their expression can unleash 
creative energy. Some of the grievances and 
demands that found cathartic expression during 
the Cultural Revolution were generally shared, 
such as resentment of authority; others were 
specific to a particular group or quasi-group and 
tended to reflect the social backgrounds and 
interests of that group. Those groups most 
actively engaged in the movement were (in 
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descending order of activism) students, work- 
ers, and peasants. 

Students as a whole manifested an idealistic 
conception of politics, indignation about its 
underlying coercive aspect, and a demand for 
the emancipation of all disprivileged groups. 
Most Red Guard organizations consisted of 
students (whereas Revolutionary Rebel organi- 
zations usually consisted of workers), and their 
motives may be characterized with some confi- 
dence on the basis of a content analysis of the 
themes of criticism in their publications. In 
contrast to official publications, which showed 
relatively high concern with the erosion of 
“proletarian dictatorship’? (by functional ex- 
perts, the free market, etc.), Red Guard posters 
and tabloid newspapers evinced an intense 
preoccupation with issues of political persecu- 
tion and repression. This was also reflected in 
their choice of the dates of confrontations 
between students and authorities as anniver- 
saries or as faction names, as in the “May 16 


group” fwu iliu], “Black March,” the “fifty - 


days,” etc. Their anti-authoritarian themes and 
eagerness to “seize power” presumably reflect 
the students’ sense of status incongruence 
between their low positions on the Chinese 
stratification pyramid and their socially sanc- 
tioned ambitions to rise to the top of it, 
together with frustration over the growing 
obstacles to these ambitions.}®© Red Guard 
criticisms also displayed greater outrage con- 
cerning incidents of apparent irreverence 
toward Mao Tse-tung or his Thought than did 
official publications. The emotional cogency of 
lèse majesté to the Red Guards (whose primary 
social roles were still those of children in 
Chinese families} may derive from their incom- 
plete separation of politics from the household: 
Mao appears as a benign father, Liu Shao-ch’i as 
a unfilial son, and the young rebel feels the 
need to deny analogous sentiments even while 
demonstrating his revolutionary ardor.!7 Final- 
ly, the policy areas selected for special emphasis 
by student polemicists (viz., education and 
cultural affairs) reflected their scholastic back- 
grounds. 


16Most manpower studies have noted the tighten- 
ing professional job market in China. Cf. John Philip 
Emerson, “Employment in Mainland China,”in An 
Economic Profile of Mainland China, Studies Prepared 
for the Joint Economic Committee of Congress, Vol. 2 
(February, 1967), 458-459; also Leo Orleans, “Com- 
munist China’s Education: Politics, Problems, and 
Prospects,” ibid., p. S15. 


17Michael Walzer, in The Revolution of the Saints 
(New York: Atheneum, 1973), pp. 13—14, considers 
separation of politics from the household one of the 
preconditions for the development of modern radical- 
ism. It is true that the Red Guards’ unconditional 
loyalty to Mao left them in an untenable position 
when Mao withdrew his support. 
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These themes characterized nearly all stu- 
dent groups, but there were also a number of 
issue areas in which their interests diverged or 
even clashed. The two primary social bases for 
cleavage were class origin and academic achieve- 
ment. Those with “five red” class origins (i.e., 
children of workers, poor peasants, revolu- 
tionary martyrs, cadres, and soldiers) were 
generally eager to attack “bourgeois. intellectu- 
al authorities” (i.e., teachers and functional 
experts) but had a vested interest in maintain- 
ing -the existing class structure that dis- 
criminated in their favor politically, and re- 
coiled from any determined assault on the 
Party or on its successor as a pillar of estab- 
lished authority, the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA). Students from “five black” backgrounds 
(children of counterrevolutionaries, bad ele- 
ments, rich peasants, landlords, and bourgeoi- 
sie) and children of the “intermediate” classes 
(e.g., teachers, doctors, urban middle-class pro- 
fessionals), on the other hand, had previously 
been excluded. from participation in school 
Youth League and Party activities; they took 
advantage of their enfranchisement to articulate 
a radical critique of the status quo that threw 
the entire 17-year history of Chinese Com- 
munist rule into question. 18 

Academic achievement tended to cut across 
the class cleavage, inasmuch as children from 
unreliable class origins tended to excel schol- 
astically because of their culturally advantaged 
family backgrounds and desire to compensate 
for political vulnerability. Thus students from 
“bad” class backgrounds did not necessarily 
become radical activists, particularly if their 
academic achievements had given them bright 
career prospects and a stake in the status quo; 
and students with “good” (i.e., “‘red’’) class 
backgrounds did not always join in defense of 
the status quo, particularly if low academic 
achievement beclouded their futures. Work- 
study students (who were both underpaid as 
part-time workers and undereducated as part- 
time students) and students who had been 
“transferred down” /hsia-fang/ for work in the 
countryside were conspicuously prominent 
among the radicals.!?. 

A third basis of cleavage among students 
(and indeed, among all groups) was regionalism. 
When Red Guards fanned out across the coun- 
tryside from the urban centers where the 
movement originated to “spread the sparks of 
revolution,” they typically engaged in more 
“radical? tactics than they permitted them- 


18¢r, Hong Yung Lee, “The Political Mobilization 
of the Red Guards and Revolutionary Rebels in the 
Cultural Revolution (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1973). 


19 hid. 
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selves in their home towns, and their con- 
descending attitudes toward “backward” native 
youth provoked a regional xenophotia that 
local elites often encouraged for their own 
self-protection.”9 

In their late response to mobilization, initial 
support of the local authorities, and anti-intel- 
lectual orientation, Chinese workers seemed to 
fit the profile Lipset called “working-class 
authoritarianism”: leftist on economic issues, 
but rigid and intolerant on political/cultural 
issues.*! This posture disposed the workers to 
resist initial Red Guard incursions into their 
factories. As the “power seizure” movement of 
January 1967 gathered momentum, the work- 
ers joined in, grasping their chance to strike for 
higher wages (“the students wanted power, but 
the workers wanted money,” a former Red 
Guard noted acerbically).2? As in the case of 
students, however, workers were internally di- 
vided by conflicts of interest. With their partici- 
pation in the movement came a tendency to 
splinter into factions, usually based on trade or 
income (a tendency condemned in the official 
press as a “guild mentality”). The most con- 
servative “guilds,” composed of senior, skilled, 
and unionized workers, lent active support to 
Party or PLA forces in their conflicts with 
radical student units. The nonunionized con- 
tract, piece, rotation, or apprentice workers 
received low wages and were subject to layoff 
on a last-hired, first-fired basis; they under- 
standably tended to adopt more radical pos- 
tures, demanding major changes in the industri- 
al wage scale and administrative hierarchy. 
Workers from small handicraft industries also 
seemed more inclined to join radical factions 
than did workers in large state factories, 
which can probably also be explained by 
relative deprivation theory. 

Peasants did not generally become actively 
engaged in the movement. As victims of the 
disastrous aftermath of the Great Leap Forward 
and beneficiaries of “revisionist” recovery poli- 
cies of the early 1960s that gave more latitude 
to private plots, domestic industries, and the 
rural market, the peasants seemed generally 
opposed to radical social programs. So- they 
opposed the Red Guards who espoused such 
programs, in some cases even threatening to 
“encircle the cities from the countryside” and 
quell the radicals. On the outskirts of some 


20Ken Ling, The Revenge of Heaven: Journal of a 
Young Chinese (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1972), pp. 70-71. 


21 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (New 
York: Doubleday, 1963), pp. 87—126. 


22Ling, Revenge, p. 243. 
231 ee, “Mobilization.” 
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large industrial cities, on the other hand, 
jacquerie-like movements occurred. These may 
perhaps be ascribed to the salience of urban- 
rural income disparities in the suburbs, and to 
the rather large concentrations of rusticated 
urbanites in these locations, many of whom 
were quite ready to march back into the cities 
and demand redress.? 4 

Mao long believed that his hortatory inten- 
tions were promoted rather than frustrated by 
permitting the masses to achieve some measure 
of cathartic release through mass criticism. As 
he put it in 1957, “What is correct invariably 
develops in the course of struggle with what is 
wrong. The true, the good, and the beautiful 
always exist in comparison with the false, the 
evil, and the ugly, and grow in struggle with the 
latter.”’25 In a chat with Andre Malraux about 
the Communist victory over the Kuomintang 
(KMT), he commented: “What was it that won 
over most villages to us? The expositions of 
bitterness,””2® 

The Maoists realized their hortatory inten- 
tions through mass criticism by blaming the 
target for previous failure to achieve the norms, 
thereby encouraging the masses to believe that 
these norms were after all realistic objectives 
that could now be achieved with more stren- 
uous efforts. To the extent that the criticisms 
functioned effectively to fulfill hortatory objec- 
tives, they were logically impelled to accuse the 
target of all those moral lapses that had 
hindered previous realization of those objec- 
tives: thus Liu Shao-ch’i was lambasted for 
proposing a complete “bourgeois reactionary 
line” designed to lead China down the “‘capital- 
ist road.” By criticizing the Liuist program, the 
masses would forswear its blandishments and 
reflexively affirm their commitment to the 
“proletarian revolutionary line of Chairman 
Mao.” 

The critique of Liuist “revisionism” was 
comprehensive, embracing every policy area 
from foreign policy to agricultural mechaniza- 
tion, and it remained essentially consistent 
throughout the campaign. But as the elites lost 
control of the movement they began to impro- 
vise criticisms to counter various undesirable 
tendencies that arose spontaneously among the 
masses. For example, the criticisms of Liu 
Shao-ch’i’s alleged ‘“economism” coincided 


24Ajan P. L. Liu, Political Culture and Group 
Conflict in Communist China (Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
Clio Press, 1976), pp. 153—156. 


25 Jen-min jih-pao [People’s Daily] editorial, June 
8, 1966 (hereafter JMJP); also quoted in Hung-ch’i 
[Red Flag], no. 9, 1966. 


26André Malraux, Anti-Memoirs, trans. Terence 
Kilmartin (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1968), pp. 369—70. 
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with a wave of strikes by workers for higher 
wages in January-February 1967. The accusa- 
tions that Liu had encouraged a ‘“‘mountain- 
stronghold-mentality,” or “theory of mass 
spontaneity”? (all quite contrary to earlier 
charges that he enforced excessive ‘“‘central- 
ism”) first appeared in the late summer and fall 
of 1967, to coincide with a Maoist drive against 
Red Guard factionalism. The criticisms of his 
Party-building policies appeared in tandem with 
the effort to rebuild the Party committees in 
the fall of 1968. All of these criticisms seemed 
to conform reflexively to the immediate horta- 
tory objectives of the Maoists rather than to 
Liu’s actual record.*7 

The hortatory intentions of the elites could 
be most effectively promoted by symbolically 
enhancing the contrast between the target and 
the norm. The logical relationship between 
target and norm was thus polarized from one of 
contradiction (white versus non-white) to one 
of contrariety (white versus black). This opposi- 
tion was then dramatized by a set of bipolar 
symbols derived partly from Chinese polemical 
tradition and partly from Marxist doctrine, to 
be analyzed in greater depth in the syntactic 
section. The image of the target was also 
simplified, depriving Liu of any chronological 
variability and accusing him of the same crim- 
inal tendencies throughout his career, occa- 
sionally invisible only because of his tactical 
shrewdness. The evident intention was to en- 
hance commitment to the norms by avowing 
their absolute and eternal character, in contrast 
to the absolute and eternal wickedness of the 

get. The norms provided the guidelines for 
the formulation of criticisms, and the criticisms 
were then projected back like a spotlight into 
the target’s life: any incidents in Liu’s biogra- 
phy found to be analogous to or even tenuously 
associated with the errors of which he was 
initially accused were highlighted in polemical 
articles.” 8 

The intention of the target is to atone for his 
sins and reintegrate himself with the com- 
munity from which he has been ostracized. If 
he succeeds in this expiation he can contribute 
to communal solidarity and promote a similar 
moral transformation among the masses, as Liu 
Shao-ch’i himself pointed out earlier: 


Experience proves that whenever a comrade in 
a responsible position seriously practices sincere 
and necessary self-criticism before the Party 
membership and the masses,... their internal 
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solidarity will develop, their work will improve 
and their defects will be overcome, while the 
prestige of the responsible comrade will in- 
crease instead of being undermined. There is a 
good deal of evidence, both in the Party and 
among the masses, to prove this. On the other 
hand, where a responsible comrade lacks the 
spirit of self-criticism, refuses or fears to reveal 
his own defects or mistakes, or tries to cover 
them up; when he expresses no gratitude for 
criticism and instead of being pleased to be told 
of his faults blushes to the ears and makes 
acrimonious retorts or looks for a chance to 
revenge himself on his critics, the result is just 
the opposite.2? ` 


Liu delivered at least three self-criticisms in the 
course of the Cultural Revolution, but eack. was 
derisively rejected by Maoist elites as “super- 
ficial and insincere.” It is difficult to devise any 
objective measure of “sincerity,” but my own 
impression is that Liu’s self-criticisms, though 
somewhat more defensive before a hostile Red 
Guard audience than before a Central Work 
Conference, were sincere and indeed search- 
ingly honest. If this impression is correct, why 
were Liu’s self-criticisms rejected, frustrating 
one of the central objectives of the criticism 
movement? 

The reason seems to be that Liu’s intention 
to expiate for his “‘crimes”’ conflicted with the 
masses’ desires for catharsis and the elites’ 
desires for exhortation. If the target’s self- 
criticism were accepted, this would remove the 
moral tension between target and norm that 
propelled the criticism movement: a penitent 
Liu could no longer serve as an object of 
catharsis, and his ‘‘negative example” could no 
longer be cited to inspire more zealous ad- 
herence to norms. As the Cultural Revolution 
became a “going concern” its participants also 
acquired vested interests in its continuation, 
particularly those symbol specialists (such as 
Kuai Ta-fu or Yao Wen-yuian) who showed 
talent for expressing the repressed emotions of 
the masses and the norms advocated by the 
elites. And it was in the interest of those who 
wished the Cultural Revolution to continue for 
one reason or another to exaggerate the incom- 
patibility between target and norm and to build 
up the credibility of the threat the target posed 
to the norms. Thus the same considerations 
that militated against Liu’s forgiveness also 
prevented his purge: although he was demoted 
from second to eighth place in the Party 
hierarchy at the 11th Central Committee 
Plenum in August 1966 and never wielded 
effective power after that time (according to 
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Japanese reporters, he was placed under house 
arrest in December 1966), he nominally re- 
tained his Party and government positions until 
the Cultural Revolution was brought to a close 
in the fall of 1968. When it was reported at one 
point (July 1967) that Liu was a “dead tiger,” 
the radicals stoutly denied this—they could not 
so easily dispense with the movement’s raison 
d’étre. As K’ang Sheng warned in a different 
but analogous context: “If you strike him to 
death, you will lose a living target.... After 
“traveling by airplane” [a form of struggle in 
which the accused is obliged to respond to 
questions while crouching for long periods with 
his arms extended behind him], Lu Ting-yi is 
not required to make further confession.” 30 

Whereas in a small-group criticism and self- 
criticism session the personal intentions of the 
target might conceivably receive greater solici- 
tude, since after all he would be a visible and 
articulate participant faffiiliar to everyone in 
the group, when criticism was projected to a 
nationwide level none of the checks on aggres- 
sion characteristic of face-to-face relationships 
were operative; the target’s existence as a 
person was subordinated to his functional 
significance as a symbol. And Liu Shao-ch’i-— 
erect, white-haired, stern-looking, the ideal 
father figure—proved such an effective symbol 
that his power to exert an evil influence 
survived not only his purge but his physical 
death. Although his meaning became somewhat 
obscured in the early 1970s as a result of his 
utilization in the polemics against Ch’en Po-ta 
and the radical “May 16 Group” (who were 
paradoxically referred to as “‘people like Liu 
Shao-ch’i’’), Liu seems to have remained a 
touchstone for evil in the Chinese political 
system. 


Syntactics. Syntactics concerns the organiza- 
tion of various linguistic symbols within the 
message, while temporarily bracketing the ques- 
tion of their relationship to empirical refer- 
ents—the form, rather than the content, of the 
rhetoric.3! Whereas the conscious demands and 
grievances of the critic become manifest in the 
empirical content of the criticism, the syntactic 
form of the criticism appears to embody ‘certain 
elemental but hitherto obscurely sensed wishes 
and beliefs latent in the political culture. In 
other words, syntax bears a particularly close 
relationship to the emotive and evaluative 


30“Speech to Red Guards,” Hsin Pei-ta [New 
Peking University], January 28, 1967. 
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connotations of the symbolism. In the follow- 
ing analysis I shall focus on the imagery and 
metaphor of the polemics, which literary critics 
have shown to be most accessible to the 
expression and conveyance of feeling. My anal- 
ysis of this imagery and metaphor will reveal a 
series of sharply contrasting antimonies, or 
“binary oppositions” :3? (1) light/darkness, (2) 
revealed/concealed, (3) pure/filthy, and (4) 
active/ passive. 

(1) The metaphor of light was pervasive, 
symbolized by the color red. The orthodox 
Communist “‘red/white”’ color symbolism (as in 
“white terror,” or “Red Army”) was even 
changed into “red/black” in order to conform 
with the light metaphor. Red denoted ideologi- 
cal legitimacy: “‘red hearts” [huny-hsin] stood 
for militance and loyalty; a “red lantern”. 
[hung-teng/ was a source of doctrinal illumina- 
tion; ‘red flowers” /hung-hua] referred to the 
Red Guards and other objects of praise.?? The 
young rebels even demanded that the “go” 
signals in traffic lights be changed from green to 
red! The following passage illustrates the fre- 
quency of this color’s appearance: “On that 
day, countless red flags waved in the breeze at 
T’ienanmen Square. Tens of thousands of Red 
Guards wearing red armbands and carrying 
red-colored Quotations of Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung sang with gusto, “Sailing the Seas Depends 
on the Helmsman.” The whole square became a 
surging ocean of red.’’34 

Contrary to red was black (which in tradi- 
tional Chinese color symbolism had clandestine 
and sinister connotations, whereas red con- 
noted luck and prosperity). Thus “bourgeois 
authorities” were said to use “black language” 
[hei-hua], to write “black books” /hei-shu], 
post a “black flag” /hei-ch’i], and were charac- 
terized as a “black gang” /hei-pang], ‘black 
line” [hei-hsien] or “black inn” [hei-tien].35 
Anthony Grey, a British journalist held prisoner 
several months by Red Guards, was struck by 
the pervasiveness of this color symbolism upon 
witnessing his redecorated apartment: 


32This term betrays the influence of Claude Levi- 
Strauss. Cf. Structural Anthropology (New York: 
Basic Books, 1963), chaps. 2, 10, 11; also The Savage 
Ha (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966), p. 
0. 


33H. C. Chuang, The Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution: A Terminological Study (Berkeley: Cen- 
ter for Chinese Studies, August, 1967), I rely heavily 
on Chuang in this section. 


_ 347M IP, September 1, 1966, as cited in Chuang, 
Great Proletarian. 

3S5JMIP, July 26, p. 4; Kuang-ming kih-pao [En- 
lightenment Daily] (hereafter KMJP), July 17, 1966, 
p. 2; Hung-chi, no. 9 (1966), p. 35 (all as cited in 
Chuang). 
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Black paint ran down every wall. Every square 
foot had been daubed with slogans in Chinese 
and English. ... Even the sheets of my bed had 
been daubed with Chinese characters saying 
“Ta-tao Gerlai!”—“Down with Grey!” ... The 
bathroom mirror was covered with slogans and 
there was one other refinement. The bristles of 
my toothbrush had been carefully painted 
black with slogan paint,... The inside of the 
bath had been painted black too, putting it out 
of action. 


The primary symbol of light was the sun, 
which was identified with Chairman Mao or his 
Thought. In an inadvertent reversion to Chinese 
geomancy /feng-shui], the exhibition halls of 
the life of Mao that were constructed through- 
out the country were invariably built to face 
east, the source of light, just as emperor’s 
palaces had earlier been built to face south, the 
source of warmth.37 Like the sun, Mao’s 
Thought radiated life: “Sun, rain, and dew 
nourish the pine trees, Mao Tse-tung’s Thought 
nourishes /pu-yii/ heroes.” Thus it was thought 
advisable to incorporate it into the body: “Mao 
Tse-tung’s Thought is the red, red sun in our 
hearts.’’98 

A secondary symbol of light was fire: “They 
try everything from struggle to encirclement for 
attack in their vain attempt to extinguish the 
flames of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion, which are bound to become a prairie fire.” 
“They spread the sparks of revolutionary rebel- 
- ling.” “They light the flames of criticism,” 39 
Again, only the wicked were assumed to be 
flammable; fire had an annealing effect on the 
‘righteous, “‘steeling ... and maturing them in 
the furnaces of the great Cultural Revolutionary 
... crucible.” Yao Wen-ytian was said to have 
lit the flames of the Cultural Revolution in his 
November 1965 broadside against Wu Han, and 
other authorities were warned that they must 
“not only mobilize the masses and start a fire 
to burn ourselves, but also take the initiative to 
appear and carry out self-revolution.’’ Other- 


36 Anthony Grey, Hostage in Peking (London: 
Michael Joseph, 1970), pp. 104-105. 


37 Adrian Hsia, Die Chinesische Kulturrevolution 
es: Germany: Hermann Luchterhand, 1971), p. 


387M JP editorial, March 18, 1967, trans. in JPRS, ` 


no. 40525 (April 5, 1967). JPRS translations are often 
poor, but wherever possible I have checked them 
against the originals. 


39 Chingkangshan editorial, no. 5 (December 26, 
1966), p. 3; “The Struggle Against the Bourgeois 
Reactionary Line,” Hung-ch’i (Peking Aeronautical 
Institute), no. 3 (December 26, 1966), pp. 3—4; K’uai 
Ta-fu, “Destroy the Liu-Teng Bourgeois Reactionary 
Line and Strive for New Victories,” Hung-wei-ping 
[Red Guard], no. 15 (December 30, 1966), pp. 2, 4, 
17-22. All are Red Guard publications. 
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wise, “One day, the blazing flames of revolu- 
tion will burn your monster and devil group all 
to death.” By contrast with the metaphor of 
fire, the enemy threatens to become a “free- 
flowing inundation.”4° 

The location of the enemies with reference 
to the light/dark dimension is, of course, in 
outer darkness. Yet the most sinister danger is 
posed by those enemies who seek to emigrate 
from the world of darkness to the world of 
light under false pretenses: “The enemy in 
daylight look like men, in darkness devils. To 
your face, they speak human language, behind 
your back the language of devils. They are 
wolves clad in skins of sheep, man-eating 
smiling tigers.... The enemies without guns are 
more hidden, cunning, sinister, and vicious than 
the enemies with guns.”’4! 

(2) The second dimension is that of re- 
vealed/concealed, public/private. The enemies 
are “tigers,” who must be “lured from their 
lair”; “snakes?” who “crawl underground,” hide 
in “holes,” from where they must be “dragged 
out”; they “shield” themselves with “masks,” 
or even “fig leaves,” which must be “ripped 
off”; they are “bullets” with “sugar coats,” 
“wolves clad in skins of sheep,” etc.4? “We 
have torn aside your filthy curtain of counter- 
revolution and caught you red-handed. We shall 
strip you of your disguises and expose you in 
all your ugliness.”43 The archetypal symbol for 
this imagery is that of an underworld, or Hades, 
which the Red Guards were also determined to 
assault: “Overthrow the kind of Hell and free 
all the little devils!” 


40Wu Pin, “Struggle Firmly Against Class Ene- 
mies,” Chung-kuo ch ing-nien [China Youth], no. 13 
(July 1, 1966), in JPRS, no. 39235 (December 22, 
1966), pp. 46-48; Commentator, “Cast Away Three 
Wrong Ways of Thinking,” T’i-wu chan-pao [Physical 
Education Battle News], Shanghai, in JPRS, no. 
41450, pp. 115-116; “The Flame That Cannot Be Put 
Out,” Tung-fang-hung pao [East Is Red News], May 9, 
1967, in JPRS, no. 42503 (September 7, 1967), pp. 
129-135; “Resolutely Smash the Counterattacks of 
the Bourgeois Reactionary Line,” Hung-wei-ping pao, 
ae "1 (December 15, 1966), pp. 3, 84 (cited in that 
order). 


41 Chieh-fang chiin-pao [Liberation Army Daily] 
(CFCP) editorial, August 23, 1966. 


42At times, a castration threat seemed implicit in 
the threat to expose. In a CFCP editorial we read, “If 
we are mentally lazy ... and are so afraid of being 
hurt and embarrassed that we will not take off our 
pants and have our tails removed, our minds will not 
be properly reformed.” “Regard Chairman Mao’s 
Works as the Highest Directive for All Works Through- 
out the PLA,” trans, in Survey of the China Mainland 
Press (SCMP}, no. 3712 (June 6, 1966), p. 5. 

43Tear Aside the Bourgeois Mask of ‘Liberty, 


Equality, and Fraternity,’” JMJP editorial, June 4, 
1966, in SCMP, no. 3714 (June 8, 1966), p. 3. - 
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Through the use of such images, the general 
impression was fostered that there was a deep 
cleft between the world of appearance and the 
world of reality, and that the apparent world 
contained no reliable indicators of the nature of 
the real world. This disjunction occasioned a 
sense cf outrage and an ambition to reduce 
appearances to their underlying realities. In 
short, there was a general suspicion of the 
conventional, which predicated a correspon- 
dence between revealed/concealed and 
phony/real. The systematically misleading rela- 
tionship between appearance and reality was 
more subtly indicated by the addition of 
inverted commas or the adjective ‘so-wei”’ 
[so-called] to the once illustrious title of the 
target, as in “hstieh-she” [scholars], “chuan- 
chia” [specialists] , or “so-wei ch’uan-wei”’ [so- 
called authorities]. 

The quest for exposure was to be under- 
taken “resolutely, thoroughly, wholly and com- 
pletely” [chieh-chtieh ch’e-ti kan-ching ch’uan- 
pu ti], to quote one of Mao’s contributions to 
the language,*4 with the ultimate intention of 
annihilating the sphere of “bourgeois privacy” 
and realizing the ancient ideal, “all public, no 
private” {ta kung wu szu]. Thus Red Guards 
whenever possible launched raids on the files of 
Party and public security offices in search of 
“black materials” (.e., incriminating records or 
documents). “What’s so terrific about secrets?” 
a participant in the notorious raid on the 
Foreign Ministry files reportedly asked. “To 
Hell with them!?45 

This almost obsessive Red Guard concern 
with exposure seemed, however, to harbor an 
underlying ambivalence. For although Red 
Guards denounced authorities for hypocritical- 
ly concealing their crimes and displaying only 
their virtues, when an authority actually made a 
statement revealing opposition to Mao, however 
obliquely (as in Teng T’o’s satires of the early 
1960s),*® he would be condemned for “shame- 
lessly,’’ “‘audaciously shouting,” “fanatically 
trumpeting,” etc. And if he confessed, his 
confession was invariably rejected as “‘fraudu- 
lent,” an “utterly absurd” fabrication. 

(3) Filth, feces in particular, became one of 
the more popular metaphors for the enemy. He 


44Mao Tse-tung chu-hsu yu-lu [Quotations of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung], pp. 98, 143, as quoted in 
Chuang, The Little Red Book and Current Chinese 
Language (Berkeley: Center for Chinese Studies, 
1968), p. 28. 


45Ross Terrill, “The 800,000,000, Part II: China 
and the World,” The Atlantic, 229 (January, 1972), 
39-63, at p. 49. 


46Trans. in Joachim Glaubitz, Opposition Gegen 
Mao: Abendspraeche am Yenshan und andere 
politische Dokumente (Olten, Switzerland: Walter 
Verlag, 1969). 
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was “wallowing in the mire,” a “pile of 
dogshit” who must be “criticized until he 
stinks.” “Where the broom does not sweep, the 
dirt does not vanish of itself.” The Cultural 
Revolution was a cleansing agent; whereas 
water assumed a counterrevolutionary aspect in 
relation to fire, here it became a revolutionary 
purgative. “The turbulent stream of the revolu- 
tionary mass movement has been washing away 
the filth left by the old society.” “The roaring 
torrent of the great democratic movement 
under the command of the Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung is flowing on with surging waves under 
the bright sun, washing the whole of the old 
world.” “The Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution, like a mighty red torrent, is sweeping 
away the old,” etc.47 Again, the test of the 
true revolutionary is his willingness to submit 
to this overwhelming experience, under the 
assumption that authentic revolutionary ardor 
is waterproof: “If you are a genuine proletarian 
revolutionary ... you will surely hail and be 
inspired by the rise of the hundreds of millions 
of people, join the masses in making revolution 
and throw yourselves into the torrent for 
criticism of the bourgeois revolutionary 
line.’*8 The notion of a “test by water” 
appears again in a Liberation Army Daily 
editorial: “Only by following Chairman Mao’s 
instructions and putting ‘daring’ and ‘doing’ 
above everything else, and courageously plung- 
ing into the practice of war—tempering our- 
selves in the teeth of storms and learning to 
swim by swimming—can we acquaint ourselves 

(4) In deliberate defiance of the traditional 
Chinese attachment to peace and harmony, the 
rhetoric of the Cultural Revolution stressed 
violent action. The Red Guards called them- 
selves (or were called by others) “shock troops” 
[ch’uang-chiang] and “small generals” /hsiao- 
chiang], labeled their tabloids “battle news” 
[chan-pao], and referred to their factions in 
military terms such as “brigade,” “regiment,” 
or “garrison headquarters” (though lacking the 
corresponding organization). They described 


47 Hung-wei-ping pao, no. 15, p. 3; Wang Li etal., 
“Dictatorship of the Proletariat and the Great Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution,” AHung-ch’i, no. 15 De- 
cember 13, 1966): “A Proposal by 57 Revolutionary 
Organizations,” Hsin-hua [New China News Agency], 
Peking, January 29, 1967, in JPRS, no. 41202 (May 
29, 1967), pp. 23-27; “Hold Fast to the Main 
Orientation in the Struggie,” Hung-ch’i, no. 12 (Sep- 
tember 17, 1966), in JPRS, no. 29235 (December 22, 
1966), pp. 41—44. 


481 ord She’s Love of Dragons,” JMJP editorial, 
December 21, 1966, in JPRS, no. 40525. 


49 Study Problems of Strategy in China’s Revolu- 
tionary War,” CFC?P editorial, trans. in Peking Review, 
January 13, 1967, p. 18. 
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their exploits with cataclysmic metaphors that 
suggested a desire to feel part of a vast, 
impersonal destructive force: “With the fury of 
a hurricane,” “With the force to topple moun- 
tains and upturn seas,” “With the power of 
thunder and lightning from the heavens, this 
has enveloped all China and the world.”50 The 
enemies were on the other hand accused of 
passive, irenic tendencies: they tried to “‘extin- 
guish class struggle,” sought rapprochement 
with the USSR or USA [sic!], fostered “‘inner- 
Party peace,” a “parliamentary road” to social- 
ism that circumvented violent revolution, etc. 
In public struggle meetings against prominent 
political figures, these respective roles would be 
acted out: the target would be forced into an 
abject, dependent position while the surround- 
ing Red Guard interrogators would assume a 
questing, aggressive stance. 1 

In denouncing these enemies, Red Guard 
polemicists advocated consequential ruthless- 
ness, renouncing what they conceived to be the 
characteristic Chinese tendency to develop pity 
for an enemy midway in the attack and to spare 
him, with the result that he would revive to 
counterattack. The contrast between the old 
and new attitudes toward violence may be 
illustrated by comparing the Cultural Revolu- 
tion shibboleths, “Beat the dog in the water” 
[ta liu-shiu-kou], and “Once you start beating 
it, beat it to death” (Lu Hsiin), “With power to 
spare we must pursue the tottering foe” (Mao 
Tse-tung)>* with Mencius’ dictum that if a 
child fell into a well it was human nature to 
pull him out, even if he was the child of one’s 
mortal enemy.°? Although the vehemence of 
such expressions was perhaps considered neces- 
sary to overcome deeply rooted inhibitions 
against criticism of authority, once these 
psychic barriers were breached the distinction 
between symbolic and physical violence proved 
impossible to maintain, and by the late summer 


SOc rib eg by 57 Revolutionary Organiza- 
tions,” Hsin-hua, January 29, 1967; “Behind-the- 
Scenes Story of the Yielding of Power in the Seven 
Ministries of Machine Building,” Fei Ming Ti [Flyin 
Whistling Arrowhead], February 17, 1967, in JPRS, 
no. 41779 (July 11, 1967), pp. 101-105; JMJP 
editorial, June 8, 1966; in Current Background, no. 
392 (October 21, 1969). 


Slcf, “Three Trials of Pickpocket Wang Kuang- 
mei” (Material for purpose of criticism and repudia- 
tion), pamphlet compiled by the “South Sea Great 
Wall” Fighting Detachment of the “‘Chingkangshan” 
Corps, Tsinghua University, trans. in Selected Chinese 
Mainland Magazines, no. 848, pp. 2—4. 


52Cited in Chuang, Little Red Book, p. 28. 
53James Legge, trans. The Chinese Classics, I: The 


Works of Mencius, reprint of 1895 ed. (Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1960), pp. 201—202. 
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of 1967 the struggle began to escalate to truly 
lethal proportions.54 

Thus the dichotomous imagery of Cultural 
Revolution polemics portrays two worlds: the 
apparent world is filled with light, purity, and 
publicity; but this world is suspected of being 
unreal. Behind “masks,” or hidden in “‘holes,” 
there is a real world of darkness and filth. This 
underworld is inhabited by all manner of savage 
beasts: there are “man-eating” [ch ih-jen/ ti- 
gers, “noxious vermin” /hai-jen ch’ung], “‘vora- 
cious wolves” /[ch‘ai-lang], “poisonous snakes” 
[tu-she], etc. As if these metaphors were 
inadequate to describe the dangers lurking 
below, the demonology of popular Buddhism is 
invoked: there are “bull-ghosts and snake- 
spirits” /niu-kuei she-shen, usually freely trans- 
lated as “freaks and monsters’], “demons” 
[kuei-kuai], who masqueraded in “painted 
skin” [hua-pi], spoke “ghost language” /kuei- 
huaj, and practiced “black magic” [yvao- 
feng].>° l 

What divides these two worlds is a forbid- 
ding barrier, variously referred to as a “line of 
demarcation,” ‘‘shackles,? a “fortress,” or 
“frame” [k’uang-k uang]. This barrier is heavily 
fortified, and must remain so; those who 
“deliberately confuse the line of demarcation 
between ... revolutionaries and counterrevolu- 
tionaries” are severely denounced as “‘two-faced 
and three-sworded”—i.e., treacherous.5® Yet 
paradoxically, it is the wish of the young rebels 
to shatter this barrier, an act they describe with 
verbs of violent penetration such as “smash,” 
“crush,” “bombard the fortress,” and “break 
the frames.” This “penetration” /shen-ju] is 
said to require courage and to occasion high 
excitement: “With the tremendous and impetu- 
ous force of a raging storm [the rebels] have 
smashed the shackles imposed on their minds 
by the exploiting classes for so long.”5? 

The motives for the penetration appear 
mixed. On the one hand, the rebels expressed 
the desire to “destroy all evil winds,” “‘sweep 
all demons and freaks away,” etc. They also 
wished, however, to emancipate the repressed. 
An article entitled, “Don’t Be Afraid of Wash- 
ing Dirty Linen in Public” noted, for instance, 
that “Fear to discuss our shortcomings and 


54cf, John Gittings, “Inside China,” Ramparts, 10, 
no. 2 (August, 1971), 10—20; also William Hinton, 
“Hundred Day War,” Monthly Review, .24 (Quly- 
August, 1972). 


55 Cited in Chuang, Little Red Book, p. 18. 

S6Hung-ch’i editorial, no. 4 (March 1, 1967), in 
JPRS, no. 41450, pp. 46—53. 

57“Sweep Away All Freaks and Monsters,” JMJP 
editorial, June 1, 1966, in SCMP no. 3712 (June 6, 
1966), p. 2. 
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mistakes actually is fear to touch our own souls 
and dig up the dirty things in our minds.”58 It 
was felt necessary not only to “dig up dirty 
things,” but thoroughly to assimilate them: 
“The revolutionary young people must tumble 
millions of times in the mud of the masses.” 59 
Emancipation and assimilation of the emanci- 
pated were desirable because although this 
hidden world was a source of danger and 
pollution, it also harbored an uncanny power, 
and by unleashing this power the rebels could 
exploit it to confound their opponents and 
cleanse the world. The effect was like that of a 
dam-bursting: 


For the sake of our country never changing 
color, for the sake of the complete liberation of 
the proletariat, you [viz., Mao] personally 
lighted the flames of the Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution.... The billows of the 
historically unprecedented revolution surge and 
roll in an irresistable force which sweeps over 
the old world and which will completely bury 
imperialism and modern revisionism. The hearts 
of the revolutionary peoples boil with anger 
and their spirits are soaring. 


To smash the frames was to obliterate the 
distinction between revealed and concealed and 
to “drag out” those lurking in darkness into the 
light. The result was that “ghosts”? and “men” 
intermixed freely without distinguishing ear- 
marks, a situation that was termed “chaos” 
[luan]. During the movement’s initial stages 
(i.e., up to the “February adverse current”), 
chaos was deliberately fostered, in an apparent 
attempt to shatter the conventional barriers of 
shame that supported the authority structure of 
the status quo. As Mao told the rebels: “Do not 
be afraid to make trouble. The more trouble 
you make and the longer you make it the 
better. Confusion and trouble are always note- 
worthy. It can clear things up ... wherever 
there are absesses or infections we must always 
blow them up.”6! And the rebels responded 
with enthusiasm: “We want to wield the mas- 
sive cudgel, express our spirit, invoke our magic 
influence and turn the old world upside down, 
smash things into chaos /luan-luan tij, into 


S8KMJP, March 23, 1967, in JPRS, no. 41450, pp. 
53—54. 

59“Learn to Swim While Swimming,” JMJP editori- 
al, August 17, 1966. ; 


60JMJP, June 7, 1966, cited in Chuang, Great 
Proletarian. 


61“Chairman Mao’s Important Instructions” (n.d.), 
in JPRS, no. 49826, p. 23. For a psychoanalytic 
perspective on “chaos” see Richard Solomon, “Mao’s 
Effort to Reintegrate the Polity: Problems of Author- 
ity and Conflict in the Chinese Social Process,” in 
Chinese Communist Politics in Action, ed. A. Doak 
Barnett (Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington 
Press, 1968), pp. 271 —365. 
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smithereens, the more chaos fluan] the bet- 
ter!762 

By dissolving various conceptual and func- 
tional distinctions into “chaos,” many realms 
of life that had previously been ordered by 
incongruent principles (e.g., medicine, science, 
agricultural engineering) were exposed to criti- 
cism on the basis of Mao’s Thought. The 
resulting expansion of the conflict arena was 
not sanctioned or foreseen in the 16 points of 
the August 1966 11th Plenum, but seems rather 
to have been an upshot of the rhetorical animus 
against “frames.” 

The Manichaean syntactic structure we have 
just examined seems to have served both the 
hortatory and the cathartic intentions of the 
mass and elite participants in the criticism 
movement, while thwarting the expiatory inten- 
tions of the target. The imagery served a 
hortatory function by dramatizing the opposi- 
tion between norm and criticism, making Mao’s 
Thought look exceedingly good and the 
“capitalist road? look execrable. The cathartic 
function was served by permitting the polem- 
ical expression of repressed grievances. It is the 
semantic meaning of these grievances that we 
wish now to consider. 


Semantics. Consider once again the structure of 
the symbolism: what can it tell us about 
political life in the People’s Republic of China? 
Above, we have the world of appearance, full of 
light, purity, publicity, and virtuous action; 
underground, duplicitously concealed, a world 
of filth, darkness, shame, and passive dependen- 
cy. These two worlds are divided by a for- 
midable barrier, which seems to arouse intense 
ambivalence. This symbol structure may be 
depicted as snown in Table 1. 

I hypothesize that this symbol structure 
corresponds to three dimensions of experience 
in Chinese political culture: moral, social, and 
psychological. The moral implications are per- 
haps most easily apparent: the upper row 
represents virtue and the lower row represents 
evil. The barrier dividing the two rows repre- 
sents social and psychological inhibitions 
against deviation. China is what anthropologists 
term a “shame” culture, in which virtue is 
promoted by assuring universal acceptance of a 
set of norms and by making behavior 
maximally public, so that any deviant is instant- 
ly confronted by unanimous reproof, just as 
any act of heroism is greeted by widespread 
applause. Those human impulses that conflict 


62Red Guards of Tsinghua Middle School, Peking, 
“Long Live the Revolutionary Rebel Spirit of the 
Proletariat” (June 24, 1966), quoted in Hung-ch 7, no. 
11 (August 21, 1966), p. 27. 
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Table 1. Polemical Symbol Structure 





with public norms must either be repressed or 
allowed some form of surreptitious or sym- 
bolically transformed expression. In such a 
political culture, any liberalization of normative 
controls would allow two distinct “worlds” to 
become publicly visible where only one had 
been apparent before, and make the barrier 
between them subject to challenge. Though 
liberalization might thus threaten morai havoc 
by subverting conventional controls on im- 
morality, it may also serve a reformist function, 
stripping public life of the hypocritical moral 
veneer that often conceals private corruption. 

The psychological dimension of the symbol 
structure seems to correspond to the defense- 
mechanism of repression, in which the world of 
light represents the realm of conscious freedom 
and the world of darkness the repressed. Public 
communications are of course more pervasively 
censored in China than in pluralistic systems, 
not by a secret police network but no less 
effectively by various social controls, and 
repression is therefore socially instrumental. 
Two impulses that had been most stringently 
repressed (as indeed they are to some degree in 
most societies) were sex and aggression. The 
imagery of a confrontation between two oppos- 
ing (and yet strangely attracted) forces, sep- 
arated by a taboo barrier, the penetration of 
which is destructive yet compulsory, dangerous 
and yet thrilling, seems too patently sexual to 
ignore.°? This is the imagery of adolescents in 
one of the world’s most puritanical cultures, 
suddenly -freed from kinship and social bonds 
and permitted to intermix freely while roaming 
the country almost at will.6+ Notwithstanding 
the positive value placed on “struggle,” aggres- 
sion is normally prohibited in China and al- 
lowed expression only under highly regimented 
conditions." Following the withdrawal of Par- 


63My interpretation that this is defloration symbol- 
ism is independently corroborated by John Weakland, 
“Chinese Film Images of Invasion and Resistance,” 
China Quarterly, 47 (July-September, 1971), 438—471. 


6417 ing’s sensational accounts (Revenge, pp. 14, 31, 
30, 119, 121, 146, 250, 332-333) are of dubious 
authenticity. But see Chou En-lai’s statement in Edgar 
Snow, The Long Revolution (New York: Random 
House, 1971), p. 45. 


654 Japanese reporter made these observations on 
a Peking rally in support of North Vietnam in 1965: 
The buildings in Peking along Ch’ang-an street are 
equipped with red flags to be hung and illuminated 





ty work teams in late July 1966 asa result of a 
disagreement among Party leaders, control of 
aggression seemed for the time being to pass 
from elites to the masses and to assume an 
openly anti-authoritarian character. 

The social dimension of the symbolism 
corresponds to what Liu calls a “political 
culture of dualism”: the Chinese masses have 
been persistently taught to cultivate “boundless 
love” and self-sacrifice for the “people” and 
“boundless hate’ for the “enemies of the 
people.” 66 “Contradictions among the people” 
may arise, but should be resolved through 
“principled struggle,” which is “‘nonantagonis~ 
tic? (i.e., nonviolent); but “contradictions be- 
tween the people and the enemy” must be 
fought out in an “antagonistic” or “‘class 
struggle,” which is violent and unprincipled. As 
long as these distinctions were applied by a 
disciplined Party organization they could be 
construed with some tactical flexibility, permit- 
ting the Red Army to treat KMT prisoners of 
war with extraordinary leniency during the 
Chinese civil war, for example. But when they 
became assimilated into the popular political 
culture, their application lent, an implacable 
rigidity to escalating social antagonisms. 

Altogether, then, the polemical symbolism 
of the Cultural Revolution had at least three 
semantic dimensions, which may be depicted as 
follows: 


lights to be turned on within minutes after they 
receive an order. Each of the paving stones in the 
T’ienanmen Plaza are numbered, so that students can 
be given standing orders to form great ideographs and 
geometrical patterns (e.g, “Fifty students from X 
Commune stand from A-13 to A-15."). The march 
routes and dispersion points are all designated in 
advance (e.g, “When the demonstration is over, the W 
Commune shall turn at the corner of X, march down 
Y street and disperse when they reach the buses 
waiting at point Z.”)."When certain paving stones are 
removed and a blue canvas tent is erected, certain 
parts of the road become public lavatories that can 
accommodate about 30 people within 10 minutes (the 
lavatories are directly connected with the sewage 
system). Since the masses become thirsty from shout- 
ing slogans and singing songs, first-aid teams are 
dispersed throughout the crowd, and stands serving 
hot water are set up, including a red-colored antiseptic 
solution to disinfect the cups. Yomiuri, February 25, 
1965, trans. in Daily Summary of the Japanese Press, 
March 3, 1965, p. 16. 


661 in, Political Culture, pp. 24—31. 
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Table 2. Semantic Dimensions of the Polemical Symbolism 





Moral 
World of Light | Heroism | 
World of Darkness 


Each of these dimensions contained an unwel- 
come and hitherto invisible contradiction: 
unwelcome because it contravened the socialist 
normative objective of “leveling” social differ- 
ences, hitherto invisible because it was unwel- 
come. The polemics of Cultural Revolution 
called these and many other unwelcome contra- 
dictions in Chinese political life to public 
attention—such as the “three great differences” 
between mental and manual labor, between the 
city and the countryside, and between industry 
and agriculture—and proposed a method of 
resolving them. These contradictions found 
their symbolic expression in the barrier dividing 
the two “worlds.” By overcoming one’s fears 
and “smashing? the “frames,” the Maoist 
symbolism suggested, these differences could be 
surmounted, ushering in the Communist utopia. 

This symbolic transmutation of reality, 
while it involved tremendous oversimplifica- 
tion, nevertheless provided a highly effective 
inducement for mass mobilization. The dy- 
namics of the process that subsequently un- 
folded will be analyzed in greater depth in the 
next section, but a few of the problems 
inherent in this symbolism may be briefly 
mentioned. First of all, the three semantic 
dimensions were not entirely parallel. From a 
moral point of view, penetration of the taboo 
barrier would be necessary to eliminate hypoc- 
risy and the vice it conceals, but from a 
psychological perspective penetration can 
emancipate feelings and impulses that had been 
repressed and reestablish contact with forbid- 
den but fascinating aspects of the self. This 
repressed dimension of experience was obvious- 
ly the home of some extremely powerful 
emotions, which motivated the young rebels to 
their most idealistic (as well as their most 
foolhardy) acts. From a social/political perspec- 
tive, the symbolism legitimated revolt against 
oppressive authority, and yet this also meant 
unleashing the “ghosts and monsters” to mingle 
among the “people,” an intolerably confusing 
prospect. This ambiguity of consequence may 
help to account for the ambivalence about the 
purpose of “smashing the frames” noted previ- 
ously. 

Second, the specific substantive content of 
each dimension proved to be vague and uncer- 
tain, with no dimension more uncertain than 
the social. If doctrinal criteria are accepted, the 
‘‘friend/enemy” distinction should correspond 





Social 
The People 


Psychological 





Freedom 
Repression 


to the distinction between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie, cf course, but these class categories 
were based on Marx’s analysis of late nine- 
teenth-century European capitalist industrial 
economies, already requiring substantial re- 
vision to make sense of a centralized bureau- 
cratic empire with a largely peasant base, let 
alone the confusion that succeeded the fall of 
the empire. These complications were com- 
pounded by the fact that China had already 
undergone the socialization of its economic 
infrastructure in the 1950s, obviating any ob- 
jective economic basis for sorting the Chinese 
populace into distinct classes. Inasmuch as the 
logic of the previous classifications no longer 
seemed compelling, people began to sort them- 
selves into classes anew based on their own 
estimates of their relative positions on the 
stratification hierarchy: Party and government 
functionaries became conscious of their oppres- 
sion and rebelled against their committee or 
bureau chiefs; and even Central Committee and 
Politboro members divided into subjective bour- 
geoisie and proletarians. Much of this uncertain- 
ty and confusion may be attributed to the utter 
breakdown of organizational discipline. 





The Enemy 


Cultural Revolution: The Process 


How did the polemical idea system affect 
strategy and tactics during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in comparison to more obviously political 
considerations? Surely much of the Red Guard 
strategy may be explained by reference to a 
“rational-choice model,” without necessary re- 
course to political cultural variables. In the 
balance of power between Red Guards and 
authorities, the latter had overwhelming politi- 
cal advantages, which they were however of- 
ficially forbidden to use to interfere with 
mobilization or to protect their own interests; 
under these circumstances, it was tactically 
effective for the Red Guards to make maximum 
use of publicity to dramatize their “underdog” 
position and call attention to clandestine at- 
tempts by authorities to stifle them. Since they 
were powerless, to extort concessions from 
hostile authcrities could only be viewed as a 
temporary and unreliable stopgap; the only way 
to ensure a permanent redistribution of values 
was to “seize power!” 

If the ends selected by Red Guards seem 
intelligible in terms of a rational-choice model, 
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the means they chose to attain them were 
notoriously counterproductive. As cases in 
point, Red Guard tactics of struggle consistent- 
ly tended toward factional polarization and 
anarchy. Although both of these tendencies are 
irrational in terms of rebel objectives, I shall 
show how each follows logically from the sym- 
bol structure. 


Polarization. In most conflict arenas, the “free 
market” of numerous competing conflict 
groups lasted only a few months after Red 
Guard organizations were officially sanctioned 
on August 18, 1966, thereafter giving way to 
tendencies toward attrition of intermediate 
groups and polarization into “two opposing 
factional organizations”? locked in a conflict 
spiral.©7 For example, in Peking a conflict 
between the Geology Institute and Peking 
University soon engaged all other local Red 
Guard organizations on one side or the other 
and escalated to sustained warfare between 
what became known as the Heaven and Earth 
factions; in Kwangtung, the struggle became 
polarized between the East Wind and the Red 
Flag factions; in Kwangsi, between “April 
22nd” and “Alliance Command”; in Yunnan, 
between “August 23rd” and “Yunnan AHi- 
ance’; and in Fukien, between the ‘‘Revolu- 
tionary Rebels” and “August 29th.”68 Such 


polarization was inconsistent with the interests- 


of the groups as described in the first section, 
for pursuit of group interests would logically 
lead to competition among more than two 
factions. Polarization also militated against the 
revolutionary objectives common to all fac- 
tions, making it impossible to “unite 95 per 
cent of the people and cadres against 5 per cent 
of the enemy”; in most arenas the two sides 
were so evenly matched that neither side could 
destroy the other, with the result that confron- 
tation devolved into extended siege warfare 
broken by occasional sorties. Mao could not 
understand this tendency toward polarization, 
because he discerned no substantive issues at 
stake between the two factions: “There is no 
fundamental clash of interests within the work- 
ing class,” he told representatives of two 
contending factions. “Why should they be split 
into two big irreconcilable organizations? I 


67 Current Scene, 6 (May 15, 1968). 


68For analyses of the Peking and Kwangtung 
conflicts see Hong Yung Lee, “The Political Behavior 
of the Radical Students and Their Social Character- 
istics in the Cultural Revolution,” China Quarterly, 63 
(September 1975); for a brief summary of Red Guard 
activities in the other provinces see Victor C. Falken- 
heim, “The Cultural Revolution in Kwangsi, Ytinnan 
ne naa Asian Survey, 9 (August, 1969), 
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don’t understand it; some people are pulling the 
strings. This is invariably the result of the 
manipulation by capitalist-roaders.” 6? 

I would argue that this polarizing tendency 
derived at least in part from the dichotomous 
syntactic structure of the rhetoric, which in 
effect denied the possibility of intermediate 
positions, placing all terms referring to such 
positions between inverted commas, indicating 
their nominal or hypocritical character. Within 
the conceptual framework that the Red Guards 
in both factions consistently used to order their 
arguments (and probably their thoughts), it 
became impossible to draw subtle distinctions; 
only a zero-sum choice between “bourgeois” 
and “proletariat” could be made. In a given 
arena, the conflict inexorably polarized tc fit 
the participants’ two-class model of the situa- 
tion: 

As the two armies face each other, large posters 

with such slogans as “Provincial Revolutionary 

Rebel Joint Committee [PRRJC] is very 

good!” and “Sentence PRRJC to death!” are 

put up in the streets all of a sudden, and the 
whole city is resounding with such slogans as 

“PRRIC is finished” and “PRRJC is growing up 

admidst curses!” At this critical juncture every 

revolutionary comrade, every organization, and 
the political forces of every faction must clearly 
indicate his attitude and choose sides. 

Should the PRRJC really be “Sentenced to 
death?” 

This is a question that must be answered 

unequivocally. 0 


Although the vivid antipodal imagery indeed 
made this an urgent question, it contained no 
answer, tending rather to sustain each faction’s 
faith in its own righteousness and its oppo- 
nent’s perfidy. The polemical rhetoric provided 
a set of conceptual “trenches” confronting each 
other, so to speak. It did not specify who 
should occupy which positions (this was usually 
decided on the basis of group interests), nor did 
it contain any instructions about how peace 
might be negotiated. 


Anarchism. Rebel anarchic tendencies were a 
result of certain basic incongruities that nave 
developed in post-revolutionary China between 
the ideologically legitimate criteria of stratifica- 
tion and its objective reality, and the canse- 
quent attempt by Red Guards to reclassify 
people into classes on the basis of categories 


69“Chairman Mao’s Later Supreme Instructions 
During His Inspection Tour,” Cheng-fa hung-chi 
[Politics and Law Red Flag], Canton, combined issues 
nos. 3—4 (October 17, 1967). 


70«Kwangtung Rebel Joint Committee Proclama- 
tion,” Kuang-tung chan-pao [Kwangtung Eattle 
News], February 22, 1967, in JPRS, no. 41450, pp. 
79—82. 
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inherent in the polemical symbolism. This 
attempt at reclassification more accurately re- 
flected the emerging bases of cleavage in Chi- 
nese society, but proved incompatible with the 
doctrinal underpinnings of Communist author- 
ity and ultimately had to be compromised. 

By the mid-1960s, at least two serious 
cleavages had arisen in Chinese society that the 
Marxist theory of class stratification could not 
comprehend, based as it was on economic 
criteria of differentiation. The first was the 
“class struggle” between a hereditary bour- 
geoisie and proletariat, a status distinction still 
legitimated in terms of an economic analysis of 
pre-revolutionary capitalism.7! The class labels 
affixed during land reform had become heredi- 
tary, and certain “classes”? were systematically 
discriminated against on the basis of blood- 
lines.72 The second was the estrangement 
between the ruling elite and the masses, a 
political distinction legitimated in terms of the 
exclusive vanguard role of the Communist 
party. Mao began mooting the political cleavage 
as early as 1959, criticizing some of his col- 
leagues for ““bureaucratism”’; and Liu Shao-ch’i 
apparently tried in the early 1960s to overcome 
the heridatary cleavage between status-groups 
by “extinguishing class struggle” and absorbing 
‘the most productive elements of the former 
bourgeoisie into the proletariat, but neither 
issue became a matter of extensive public 
controversy until the Cultural Revolution. 


During the Cultural Revolution, a critique 
based on the implications of the psychological 
and moral dimensions of the polemical symbol- 
ism provided the basis for controversy concern- 
ing both unresolved .cleavages. The psycho- 
logical dimension implied that repression is 
outrageous and repressed impulses must be 
emancipated. The moral dimension implied that 
conventional taboos should be breached and 
clandestine evil exposed and eliminated. Trans- 
lated into political terms this meant that any 
form of domination—whether based on eco- 
nomic, status, or political criteria—is illegiti- 
mate, and that any victim of repression is 
justified in rebelling. Any attempt by author- 
ities to preserve their internal lines of communi- 
cation intact signals covert immorality and 
warrants exposure. Thus did the symbolism 
define the enemy on the basis of his power 
position vis-a-vis the self, and suggest a way to 


71See Richard C. Kraus, “The Evolving Concept of 
Class in Post-Liberation China” (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1974). 


72§ee for example Lai Ying, The Thirty-sixth Way: 
A Personal Account of Imprisonment and Escape from 
Red China, trans. Edward Bahr and Sidney Liu (New 
York: Doubleday, 1969). 
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“topple” him by exposing his inner workings to 
the paralyzing light of public scrutiny. 

The Cultural Revolution marked the first 
challenge to the post-1949 stratification system 
to meet with some measure of success, thanks 
largely to cleavages within the elite. Members of 
the Central Cultural Revolution Group initially 
encouraged the radical groups in disavowing the 
principle of class inheritance, forming common 
cause with them in attacking the Party estab- 


‘lishment, which children of the proletariat had 


a vested interest in protecting. But the issue 
never really found resolution at the highest 
levels, apparently because the regime’s doctrinal 
and political ties to the proletarian “estate” 
were so strong that this commitment could not . 
be forsaken without a basic revision of the 
Marxist theory of the State. In addition, the 
theory of class implicit in the symbolism gave 
rise to excesses in rectifying the elite-mass gap 
that the Maoists were not prepared to coun- 
tenance. Whereas for Mao, revolutionary of- 
ficials could still be differentiated from “‘capi- 
talist-roaders” on the basis of their unselfish- 
ness and convivial affinity for the masses, for 
the Red Guards, lacking sufficient information 
for such fine discrintinations, the two classes 
were defined in more consistently structural 
terms, according to which those in authority 
were almost unexceptionally suspected of being 
“bourgeois.” This not only led logically to the 
purge of most officials with any experience at 
running the country (i.e., the incumbents), but 
also made it impossible to establish any author- 
ity whatever. If one Red Guard group managed 
to “seize power” it would promptly be as- 
saulted by another Red Guard group, which 
denounced the former in the same symbolism 
previously used against the authorities. Mao 
observed this development with considerable 
dismay: “The Shanghai People’s Council offices 
submitted a proposal to the Premier of the 
State Council in which they were asked for the 
elimination of all chiefs,” he observed. “This is 
extreme anarchy; it is most reactionary. Now 
they do not wish to refer to anyone as chief of 
such-and-such; they call them orderlies and 
attendants.... Actually, there always have to 
be chiefs.”73 

As the implications of the rhetoric became 
inescapable, the Maoists undertook a series of 
compromises to blunt its polarizing and an- 
archic tendencies. I shall confine my attention 
to those compromises designed to cope with 
the force of the symbol system, since the 
various organizational adjustments (eg., the 


73“Chairman Mao’s Speech at His Third Meeting 
with Chang Ch’un-ch’iao and Yao Wen-ytian” (Febru- 
ary 1967), in JPRS, no. 49826, pp. 44—45. 
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changing percentages of Red Guards, PLA men, 
and rehabilitated cadres on Revolutionary Com- 
mittees) have been adequately treated else- 
where. 

First, the Maoist leadership decided to focus 
national attention on a “small handful’ of 
capitalist-roaders as “‘condensation symbols” 
who would absorb the brunt of the critique and 
exempt others from further attack. Thus on 
February 23, 1967, Red Flag stressed that “‘the 
overwhelming majority of cadres at all levels” 
were “‘sood or comparatively good” and that 
criticism should henceforth be concentrated on 
“China’s Krushchev” (viz., Liu Shao-ch’i).74 
Beginning on April 1, a national criticism 
campaign was launched against Liu in all 
official media, with the proclaimed intention of 
deflecting criticism from secondary targets and 
mitigating . factional conflict. This technique 
seems to have been temporarily successful in 
absorbing polemical energies, but as it became 
less plausible that Liu posed any real threat to 
Mao, Red Guard units tended to ignore Liu, or 
to adopt him as a symbol for their local 
opponents, leading to a paradoxical intensifica- 
tion of factionalism. 

Second, a campaign was launched,?5 reach- 
ing particular intensity in the fall of 1967 and 
1968, to transform the polemical disposition 
toward the taboo “barrier” from a counter- 
phobic to a more conventionally pious one.76 
Increasingly, verbs of violent penetration were 
replaced by verbs suggesting passive apprecia- 
tion of the utility of existing arrangements, 
such as “learn,” “study,” and “produce.” While 
counterphobic verbs still appeared, the leader- 
ship now sought to turn them against the self. 
Red Guards were told to “dare to rebel against 
all the things in their minds which do not 
conform to the Thought of Mao Tse-tung ... to 
let the proletariat seize power in their minds” 
and “revolutionize the self” [ko tzu-chi-ti ming, 
alternately phrased tzu-wo ko-ming.]77 This 
form of revolution was compatible with a 
political quietism that left the incumbent hier- 
archy intact, a form of revolution that could 
even be performed by penitent cadres: “The 
fact that a cadre who has made errors can turn 
from his former adherence to the bourgeois 


74R evolutionary Cadres Must Be Treated Cor- 
en Hung-ch’i editorial, no. 3 (February 23, 


_75Hung-ch'i, no. 15, 1967; “The Great Historical 
Tide,” JMJP editorial, September 22, 1967; Mao 
Tse-tung, “Instructidn Given During Inspection Tour,” 
JMJP, September 14, 1967. 


76Cf. Otto Fenichel, “The Counterphobic Atti- 
tude,” Collected Papers (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1955), pp. 163—174. 


71JMJP, February 8, 1967, in JPRS, no. 41147. 
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reactionary line, can fight back fiercely against 
this line and rise up to make rebellion, shows 
that he has changed his standpoint,” a usually 
leftist journal editorialized. “This ‘going over’ is 
a revolution . against the viruses of the 
bourgeois reactionary line in one’s mind.”78 

Using such symbolic techniques, the Maoist 
leadership gradually edged toward a more 
moderate position, occasionally backtracking to 
avoid a rightist reversal of verdicts (which 
ultimately occurred to a considerable extent 
anyhow). Those elites who remained true to the 
more uncompromising vision implicit in the 
polemical symbolism were purged; those Red 
Guards who continued to struggle (usually 
against other Red Guards) to achieve that vision 
were eventually subdued by Mao’s Thought 
propaganda teams and rusticated. 

The purpose of this section on process was 
to show how the symbols of the Cultural 
Revolution were used by its participants to 
inform their actions. I am not adopting the 
Whorfian argument that language is fate, that 
man is predestined to realize the implications of 
his native linguistic categories. It seems more 
reasonable to assume, however, that language 
deliberately selected for this purpose can pro- 
vide general guidelines for social movement in 
the context of widespread uncertainty. This is 
particularly so if an artificially coercion-free 
environment is fostered by the leadership, and 
if the masses are provided access to a mass 
media network through which they may dis- 
seminate their polemics. Of course the same 
simplifications that make such language emo- 
tionally appealing also give rise to many unin- 
tended and paradoxical consequences. Thus we 
find that whereas Cultural Revolution polemics 
succeeded in symbolizing and legitimating the 
expression of the masses’ repressed grievances 
and demands, and in bringing to light many 
deep moral dilemmas in Chinese political cul- 
ture that had previously been ignored, it also 
unleashed strong tendencies toward polariza- 
tion and anarchy. These tendencies, seemingly 
irrational and previously unexplained, made it 
impossible to coordinate an effective solution 
to the problems that the polemics disclosed. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion I return to the themes her- 
alded in the title. What contributions did 
polemical symbolism make to thought reform 
and cultural revolution in China? The first is an 
essentially psychological question regarding the 
lasting impact of the Cultural Revolution on 


78Wen Hui Pao editorial, February 18, 1967, in 
JPRS, no. 41450. 
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the lives of its participants, whereas the second 
is concerned with the political cultural implica- 
tions of the mass criticism movement itself. 

As a form of collective thought reform, the 
Cultural Revolution is distinguished by its 
abandonment of “directive” therapy within a 
small-group context and other highly organized 
techniques, and its substitution of “nondirec- 
tive” therapy operating within a communica- 
tion network temporarily freed from authorita- 
tive constraints. The focus is on the transforma- 
tion of symbols, under the assumption that the 
political culture and the individual psyche will 
change accordingly. These symbols are manipu- 
lated to foster the internalization of norms and 
the simultaneous catharsis of previously re- 
pressed grievances against targets of criticism. 
Through the combination of exhortation and 
catharsis, “norms and values,” on the one hand, 
become saturated with emotion, while the gross 
and basic emotions become ennobled through 
contact with social values.”79 Without exhorta- 
tion, catharsis would be illegitimate; but with- 
out catharsis, exhortation would become 
preachy and ritualized. In previous movements, 
catharsis was disciplined by the Party ap- 
paratus—targets were preselected, and ex- 
pression of criticism was restricted to official 
media and cadre-directed small groups—with 
resulting tendencies toward ritualization.2° The 
sudden relaxation of organizational discipline 
permitted the cathartic function to assume 
greater prominence than it had in previous 
movements, giving the Cultural Revolution its 
superior spontaneity and vitality. 

The purpose of the process is to “learn,” but 
in a moral-emotional rather than an intellectual 
sense. Catharsis seems to facilitate this type of 
learning by dissipating emotional resistance to 
new moral commitments through a scapegoat 
and by permitting some degree of immediate 
impulse gratification. According to Worsley, 
this is characteristic of millenarian movements: 


In order to flout the old values, men have to 
summon up extra untapped sources of energy 
and resolution; when they have done the act 
which creates this energy, they are bound 
together in mutual guilt and mutual support in 
opposition to all those who still accept the old 
beliefs.... The role of ritual obscenity in 


79 Victor Turner, “Symbols in Ndembu Ritual,” in 
Sociological Theory and Philosophical Analysis, ed. 
Dorothy Emmet, p. 162; see also Turner’s The Forest 
of Symbols: Aspects of Ndembu Ritual (Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1967), pp. 19-47; and Dra- 
mas, Fields and Metaphors: Symbolic Action in 
-Human Society (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1974), p. 37. 
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providing an occasion for the statement and the 
reinforcement of moral norms is well-known 
from many societies, but here it has a revolu- 
tionary content, the statement of a new morali- 

ty. 

In Worsley’s view, while millenarian movements 
may be successful in promoting the internaliza- 
tion of new norms, they are less successful in 
providing the participant with the authentic 
insight into the meaning of the process he has 
undergone. Conflicts and resistances are re- 
solved, and moral lessons are learned, not 
because of the knowledge that the participants 
progressively acquire of them, but because 
participation in the movement makes possible a 
specific experience deemed to have intrinsic 
value. But this would appear to be too harsh a 
verdict to render on the Cultural Revolution. 
The movement touched off an explosion of 
information concerning virtually every aspect 
of the Chinese political system, providing the 
younger generation with enhanced political 
insight and considerable skill.82 The experience 
was given an edge of cynicism by the move- 
ment’s somewhat repressive sequel, but this is 
perhaps also a valuable political insight. 

The most lasting and important contribution 
of the polemical symbolism to Chinese political 
culture may be to enrich and enliven the 
vocabulary of public controversy. Richard Wil- 
son, in a study of Chinese political symbolism, 
remarked that there are no symbols “available 
in the Chinese cultural milieu around which 
forces of opposition may coalesce and which 
may serve as foci of loyalty.”83 During the 
Cultural Revolution potent symbols of opposi- 
tion were invoked, but Wilson is correct insofar 
as these symbols did not invite forces of 
opposition to coalesce around them or serve as 
“foci of loyalty.’ They were symbols of evil 
whose ignominious defeat was foreordained, 
and everyone was anxious to avoid the roles 
that they “labeled.” Yet just the same, this 
antipodal symbol structure did contribute three 
significant aspects of political opposition to the 
Chinese political culture: 


81 Peter Worsley, The Trumpet Shall Sound: A 
Study of “Cargo” Cults in Melanesia (London: 
MacGibbon and Kee, 1957), pp. 250—251. The writings 
of Frantz Fanon may also be relevant here. 
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First, it offered a means of resolving an elite 
impasse and generating support for a systematic 
“lne”? of policies, regaining popular legitima- 
tion and a sense of momentum. In somewhat 
the same way that a European system resolves a 
cabinet crisis by dissolving parliament and 
calling new elections, a deadlocked Chinese 
regime may hereafter decide to air disputed 
decisions before a mass forum and seek a new 
“mandate.” 

Second, it heightens expectations at both 
mass and elite levels that authoritative decisions 
may be made through conflict, thereby prepar- 
ing the way for the possible future legitimation 
of political conflict and political opposition. At 
the mass level, the people have become aware 
that systematically articulated policy alterna- 
tives are available and that the apparently 
monolithic character of their leadership probab- 
ly conceals intense debate about these alterna- 
tives. By taking the initiative on an ambiguous 
policy at the grassroots levels the masses may 
hope to present their undecided superiors with 
a successful fait accompli and gain elite back- 
ing. At the elite level, the polemical symbolism 
seems to have led to more frequent and 
intractable factional cleavages, at least if the 
record of political infighting since the Cultural 
Revolution is any indication. Thus even though 
no one wishes to assume the opposition role, 
the polemical symbolism does seem to have 
increased the incidence of opposition at both 
mass and elite levels. 

Third, the polemics provide an opportunity 
for repressed demands and grievances to be 
openly breached without fear of reprisal. Nor- 
mally, sanctions are attached to the publication 
of bad news, seriously compromising the statis- 
tical and journalistic reporting media. But the 
polemical rhetoric legitimates the manifestation 
of all sorts of unwelcome contradictions in 
socialist society, under the sole proviso that 
blame be attributed to the appropriate scape- 
goat. Not only is injustice brought to light, but 
the most intransigent bureaucratic impediments 
to its rectification may be removed by direct 
mass action. To be sure, like all polemics, the 
rhetoric of the Cultural Revolution has shown 
itself to be far more effective in exposing 
problems than in proposing workable solutions. 

Perhaps the most serious defects of the 
Cultural Revolution as a form of cultural 
revolution concern the role of the target and 
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the lack of formal institutionalization. To what 
extent target selection is based on the target’s 
cumulative voting record and to what extent on 
the constellation of political circumstances at 
the moment of his selection is still impossible 
to determine definitively, but in any case it 
seems unfair to pin the sole responsibility on 
one man for the myriad faults of the ruling 
apparatus over a long period of time. Once the 
target is selected, the intensity and bipolar 
structure of the polemical symbolism seem to 
press inexorably toward his political destruc- 
tion and to preclude self-criticism as an ac- 
ceptable denouement. This is of significance 
not only for the target’s personal career but for 
the outcome of the movement as a whole, 
which, deprived of any symbolic model of 
normative reintegration through expiation, 
tends to escalate and to polarize with absolute 
implacability. The polemical lexicon contained 
few resources for compromise, and controversy 
intensified unabatedly until the elites enforced 
de facto martial law. l 

Formal institutionalization is anathema to 
the polemical symbolism, with its animus 
against frames and barriers, and yet without 
some form of institutionalization the move- 
ment is, to change the metaphor, like a tide 
that ebbs and flows without leaving any perma- 
nent mark. As soon as the tide ebbs the 
bureaucrats who man the institutions may 
acclaim its regenerative impact but they may 
also start building dikes to ensure their survival 
when the tide flows again. Thus the Cultural 
Revolution set in motion a reaction that dis- 
persed much of its mass constituency to the 
countryside, eliminated several of its most 
prominent elite supporters, and led to the 
renascence of many old institutions, policies, 
even personnel, with little lasting institutional 
change. 

Still, the Cultural Revolution lives on as a 
precedent, and its symbolism has become a part 
of the Chinese political culture, a public re- 
source to be drawn upon by its people when 
need and opportunity arise. Mass criticism may 
also serve political functions for elite symbol 
specialists, but as long as the revolutionary 
transformation of Chinese political culture re- 
mains a serious objective it must contain an 
element of catharsis, inviting the “ghosts and 
monsters” of Chinese society to reemerge from 
their repressed oblivion in dramatic confronta- 
tion with the light of the norms. 


What Is Political Obligation?” 
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It is sometimes said that the problem of 
political obligation is the fundamental or cen- 
tral problem of political philosophy. This may 
or may not be true: it depends on what we take 
“political obligation” and “political philoso- 
phy” to mean, Questions concerning obligation 
are, of course, important to political philoso- 
phers and citizens alike. But beyond this we 
find neither a consensus on how the problem of 
political obligation is to be solved nor even an 
agreement that it can be solved.! Indeed, one 
writer has recently gone so far as to suggest that 
we can do without the very concept of political 
obligation.” 

This proposal is certainly extreme, but such 
suggestions are to be expected when important 
problems are clouded by conceptual confusion. 
I hope in this essay to dispel some of this 
confusion. Unlike those who would dissolve the 
problem of political obligation by abandoning 
the concept, I propose to examine the concept 
to see if the problem is properly stated. I shall 
advance two theses: (1) the problem of political 
obligation is fundamentally misconceived when 
it is (taken to be) expressed by the familiar 
question, “Why should I obey the law?’’; and 
(2) the problem of political obligation can be 


*I am indebted to Terence Ball and Rolf Sartorius 
for their encouragement and for their comments on 
drafts of this essay. 


l See Margaret Macdonald, “The Language of Politi- 
cal Theory,” in Logic and Language, ed. A. G. N. Flew 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1965); Thomas 
McPherson, Political Obligation (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1967); H. A. Prichard, “Green: Political 
Obligation,” in Prichard’s Moral Obligation, ed. J. O. 
Urmson (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1968); and 
T. D. Weldon, The Vocabulary of Politics (London: 
Penguin, 1953) for the argument that the problem of 
political obligation is impossible to solve because there 
can be no general theory of political obligation. Fora 
defense of the “traditional” position, see Carole 
Pateman, “Political Obligation and Conceptual Analy- 
sis,” Political Studies, 21 (June, 1973), 199~218. 


2This is McPherson’s judgment. He says (Political 
Obligation, pp. 84~85) that Ws may well feel justified 
in dispensing with the concept of political obligation” 
for this reason: “it is so general a notion as to do little 
or no useful work, and if interpreted in terms specific 
enough to be useful it is. ..no longer the satisfyingly 
ae thing that [theorists] wanted in the first 
place.” 
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solved in principle, although this solution holds 
no immediate promise of eliminating our the- 
oretical and practical difficulties. 

What I shall offer, then, is less a theory of 
political obligation than a preface to such a 
theory. Since “political obligation” is a com- 
pound of two distinct concepts, I shall begin by 
looking at “obligation.” This alone should 
suffice to show that the question “Why should 
I obey the law?” is an improper statement of 
the problem of political obligation; the implica- 
tions of this demonstration may not be evident, 
however, until we examine “political obliga- 


o tion.” 


The Concept of Obligation 


If we are to understand what ‘obligation’ 
means, we must see how the word is used in 
ordinary language. A catalogue of uses, though, 
will not serve the purpose, for the propriety 
of certain uses is a matter of controversy. In 
what follows, therefore, I argue for a restricted 
conception of obligation on the grounds that 
such a conception preserves important distinc- 
tions which wider conceptions of obligation 
destroy. These distinctions, or conceptual rela- 
tionships, provide both the foci for my explica- 
tion and a pair of questions which must be 
answered by anyone hoping to come to terms 
with the concept of obligation. The questions 
are (1) what is the relationship between 


. “obligation” and “ought”? and (2) how is 


obligation related to coercion? 

(1) “Obligation” and “ought.” There is a 
tendency, especially noticeable in philosophical 
discourse, to treat certain uses of “‘obligation” 
and “ought” as interchangeable. This is most 
clearly the case in statements which address 
moral considerations, where one may find, for 
example, claims that we have an obligation to 
contribute to charity, to aid those in distress, 
and so forth. “Obligation” here supplants 
“ought” in an attempt to strengthen the im- 
perative—to say that “one ought to be chari- 
table” seems to leave matters open in a way 
which “one has an obligation to be charitable” 
does not. For this reason, “obligation” has 
often been regarded as the principal subject of 
moral philosophy, much as it has been con- 
sidered the central concern of political philoso- 
phy. 
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In recent years, however, several philoso- 
phers have argued that such usage overextends 
“obligation” by conflating it with “ought.’’ 
The arguments vary, but the main objection to 
the extended use of “obligation” is simply that 
the two concepts have different functions—this, 
after all, is why we have two concepts rather 
than one. As Joel Feinberg points out, one of 
the tasks of “ought” is “to prescribe or give 
advice. When the word ‘ought’ occurs in a 
sentence which gives advice, we can call it the 
‘ought of final judgment, all things con- 
sidered.” ”4 But “obligation,” which has func- 
tions of its own, is not prescriptive in this 
sense: “If I tell you what your obligations are, I 
do not necessarily give you advice of any kind; 
I simply report that you stand in certain 
relations to other people, relations of commit- 
ment and trust.”5 

An example may help to clarify this distinc- 
tion. Consider the following propositions: 


(a) Jones has an obligation to pay Smith $5. 
(b) Jones ought to pay Smith $5. 


Let us assume that Jones is not disposed to 
accept these claims. In the case of (a), Jones 
may respond in two ways: he may deny the 
existence of the obligation; or he may admit to 
the obligation but hold that he ought not 
discharge it. This second response is legitimate 
even if one believes that ceteris paribus we 
ought to fulfill our obligations, for the ought, 
as Feinberg says, is “the ‘ought of final judg- 
ment, all things considered.’ ”’ Advising Jones 
of his obligation does not necessarily involve 
advising him to do or forbear from doing 
anything. This is not true of (b). Jones may 
respond to (b) by asking, “But ought I really 


3See H. L. A. Hart, “Are There any Natural 
Rights?”’, Philosophical Review, 64 (April, 1955), and 
“Legal and Moral Obligation,” in Essays in Moral 
Philosophy, ed. A. I. Melden (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1958); also Joel Feinberg, “Super- 
erogation and Rules,” Ethics, 71 (July, 1961, 
276--288; David Gauthier, Practical Reasoning (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1963), chap. 12; E. J. 
Lemmon, “Moral Dilemmas,” Philosophical Review, 
71 (April, 1962), 139-158; and Rolf. Sartorius, “Utili- 
tarianism and Obligation,” Journal of Philosophy, 66 
(February, 1969), 67—81. An extended use of ‘‘obliga- 
tion” is defended by R. B. Brandt, “The Concepts of 
Obligation and Duty,” Mind, 73 (1964), 374—393, and 
Kurt Baier, “Moral Obligation,” American Philoso- 
phical Quarterly, 3 (July, 1966), 210-226. 


4Feinberg, “Supererogation and Rules,” p. 278. 


SJbid., p. 278. This does not mean that “obliga- 
tion” is in no sense prescriptive; it is consistent with 
the belief that ceteris paribus one ought to fulfill one’s 
obligations. For an analysis of “political obligation” 
which regards obligation as a “conduct-guiding” con- 
cept, see Richard Flathman, Political Obligation (New 
York: Atheneum, 1972), esp. pp. 29—30 and 34. 
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give Smith $5?”, of course, but this questions 
the soundness of the advice (on either moral or 
prudential grounds), not the fact that advice 
has been given. 

The core of the distinction between “obliga- 
tion” and “ought” is to be found in the 
grounds for accepting or rejecting obligation 
and ought claims. The fact that there are 
different grounds for each concept underscores 
the importance of resisting the temptation to 
conflate them. In the case of obligation, two 
conditions must be met in order to warrant an 
Obligation claim. First, when someone con- 
fronted with such a claim demands to know 
why he is obligated, we point to some “previ- 
ous committing action” of his. This is what 
happens, for instance, when we say, “You have 
an obligation to pay Smith $5 because you 
promised to do so.” To show why or that 
someone has an obligation, we show how he 
came to have it. Not all instances of previous 
committing action are as unproblematical as 
promises, certainly, but the point remains: one 
becomes obligated by committing himself to 
pursue or to desist from pursuing a course of 
action. This is borne out by the way we speak 
about our obligations: we “undertake,” ‘“‘as- 
sume,” “acquire,” and “incur” them, on the 
one hand, and “meet,” “fulfill, and “dis- 
charge” them, on the other. 


The second condition which obligation 
claims must meet has to do with a second 
party. “Obligation” is a relational concept, and 
the party under the obligation is always obli- 
gated to someone or some group. Con- 
sequently, whenever we charge someone with 
having an obligation, we must be able to answer 
the question, “An obligation to whom?” This is 
clearly true of such obligating devices as con- 
tracts, promises, marriage vows, etc. One who 
has an obligation owes something or is indebted 
to another party. We justify obligation claims, 
then, by demonstrating that (1) x has com- 
mitted himself to do or forbear from doing 
something and that (2) he has committed 
himself to y. 

Ought claims, however, may be warranted 
without an appeal to either of these features of 
obligations. This is true whether the claim is 
moral—“You ought to be honest”—or pru- 
dential—““You ought to eat your spinach.” In 
neither of these cases do we require either a 
previous committing action—“What have I done 
that makes you think that I ought to be honest 
(or eat my spinach)?”’—or a second party— 
“With whom ought I be honest? To whom do J 
owe it to eat my spinach?” Instead, ought 


©The phrase is E. J. Lemmon’s in “Moral Dilem- 
mas,” p. 141. 
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claims are justified by an appeal to principles or 
desires or consequences. I ought to be honest 
because it is simply right to tell the truth or 
because better consequences follow from hon- 
esty than from dishonesty? I ought to eat my 
spinach because it is good for me, because it is 
in my interest to do so. Here again the 
testimony of language indicates the distinction 
between “obligation” and “ought”: We are 
obligated to do a because we “‘incurred,” 
“undertook,” etc., the obligation, but we ought 
to do (or refrain from doing) b because it is 
“right” (or “wrong”’) or “good” (or “bad”) to 
do so. To justify an obligation claim we point 
to a commitment; to justify an ought claim we 
refer to the content of the claim.7 

This position on the relationship of “obliga- 
tion” and “ought,” I should note, is not 
uncontested. R. B. Brandt, for one, has argued 
that “obligation” may be used correctly even 
where there has been neither a previous com- 
mitting dction nor a second party to whom the 
obligation is owed. Brandt distinguishes a 
“paradigm” from an “‘extended”’ use of “obliga- 
tion.” The “paradigm” use—when “there is no 
better word for the occasion and there are no 
better occasions for the word”? —corresponds 
with the account of obligation I have set out. 
The “extended” use, which involves what I 
have called the conflation of “obligation” and 
“ought,” is exemplified in such statements as, 
“<Jane Addams thought that people are under 
an obligation to affirm their own vision [sic] of 
truth’” and “‘ ‘students are morally obligated 
to report infractions of college rules which they 
observe’.”10 Since the “extended” use of “‘obli- 
gation” is intelligible, Brandt reasons, the ques- 
tion is, “What must we strike from the para- 
digm use of ‘obligation’ in order to arrive at 
elements common to correct uses?”!1 Brandt’s 
answer is that the two features which I have 
maintained are essential to “obligation” must 
be eliminated: “First, we must strike out the 
notion that obligation is an obligation to 
someone.... Second, we must strike out the 
idea that the bond derives from some prior act 
or event, such as an agreement or the accep- 
tance of a benefaction.” 1? 


7This distinction is drawn from Hart, “Legal and 
Moral Obligation,” p. 100 ff.- “Promises,” Hart says, 
“have pre-eminently the feature 1 have called indepen- 
dence of content: the obligation springs not from the 
nature of the promised action but from the use of the 
procedure by the appropriate person in the appropri- 
ate circumstances” (p. 102). 


8“The Concepts of Obligation and Duty.” 
Tbid., p. 385. 

107hid., p. 376 (emphasis in the original). 
11Fbid., p. 390. 

127bid., p. 390 (emphasis in the original). 
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Brandt’s reasons for “striking out” these 
features are remarkably weak. He dismisses the 
requirement that obligation is an obligation to 
someone by producing the following examples 
where “it seems hardly sensible to attempt to 
identify any individual to whom obligation is 
owed”: 


Citizens have an obligation to observe the 
laws of their country; 


Citizens in a democratic country have an 
obligation to vote; 


Mentally gifted people are under an obliga- 
tion to develop their capacities.’ 


Similarly, his justification for denying the need 
for a previous committing action is that “the 
obligations to give help to one in dire need or 
to make some contribution to charitable enter- 
prises are sufficient reason for elimination of 
this restriction.”!4 But these examples are not 
enough to establish Brandt’s position, No one 
disputes that these are intelligible and not 
altogether uncommon uses of “obligation”; the 
question is whether these are appropriate uses 
of the word. To use “obligation’’ when “ought” 
is called for is inappropriate precisely because it 
leads to confusion in two areas: confusion 
about what is being claimed, on one hand, and 
about what needs to be done to warrant that 
claim, on the other. Brandt himself ack- 
nowledges this—but fails to recognize its sig- 
nificance—when he says that the “extended” 
use of “obligation” is “harmful only in blurring 


our sense of how language is ordinarily ` 
used.”15 . 
“Obligation” and “ought” are certainly 


closely related concepts; but the relationship 
will become insignificant if their separate iden- 
tities are not preserved. The fact that I am 
under an obligation to do a is a reason for 
saying that I ought to do a, but the converse is 
not true. The “ought of final judgment” may 
override an obligation, but again the converse 
does not hold: there is no such thing as an 
“obligation of final judgment.” When we ask, 
“What am I obligated to do?” we are not also 
asking, “What is it that I ought to do?” The 
two concepts have different functions, and the 
“extended” use of “obligation” only confuses 
what is already complex. 

(2) Obligation and coercion. In his essay on 
“Legal and Moral Obligation,” H. L. A. Hart 


137pid., p. 379. It should be noted that even in 
these cases we can still point to someone or some 
group to whom the obligation may be owed—e.g., 
‘Citizens are obligated to their fellow citizens to pay 
taxes.” 

147bid., p. 390. 


157bid., p. 391. 
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identifies the following as features of obliga- 
tion: “(1) dependence on the actual practice of 
a social group, (2) possible independence of 
content, and (3) coercion.”!6 The first two 
features have to do with previous committing 
action. The second, as I have already noted, 
deals with the commitment/content distinction, 
while the first is concerned with specifying 
what is to count as a committing action. The 
third feature, however, introduces another kind 
of problem, that of the connection between 
obligation and coercion. 

Hart points out that whenever we fail to 
meet our obligations we are subject to certain 
pressures or sanctions. If I fail to pay my 
income tax, for example, I may be fined or 
jailed; if I break a promise, I expose myself to a 
variety of moral pressures—censure, ostracism, 
etc. Not all cases of failed obligation result in 
such pressure being brought to bear, of course, 
but the invocation of sanctions is always 
possible in these circumstances. 


This connection between obligation and 
coercion has been the source of a good deal of 
confusion in legal and political philosophy. “If 
we have an obligation to do something,” as 
Hart says, “there is some sense in which we are 
bound to do it, and where we are bound there 
is some sense in which we are compelled to do 
it.’17 The question is, how, or in what sense, 
are we bound? Some writers—notably Hobbes 
and Austin (as Hart. demonstrates)! ®—have 
failed to distinguish between different senses of 
being bound and have argued, as a result, that 
obligation originates in coercion. They have 

Ken the relationship of obligation to coercion, 
in other words, to mean that we are obligated 
because we are bound and not that we are 
bound because we are obligated. 

The extremity of this position is apparent 
when we consider that from this perspective, 
keeping a promise and paying ransom to a 
kidnapper are equally obligatory actions. What 
happens here, as Hart has shown, is that the 
notions of “having an obligation” and “being 
obliged” are conflated.!? If I am accosted by a 
gunman, to borrow Harts example, I may be 
obliged to hand my money over to him, but I 
surely do not have an obligation to do so. The 
difference between the two concepts becomes 


16Hart, “Legal and Moral Obligation,” p. 100. 

1 TTbid., p. 95. 

187bid., pp. 95—99. See also Hart’s extended cri- 
tique of the “coercive theory of law” in Tke Concept 
of Law (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1961), esp. 
chaps. 2 and 4 and pp.79—-89.I am “much obliged” to 
Hart for what follows. 

197bid., p. 96, and The Concept of Law, pp.79—89; 
also Gauthier, Practical Reasoning, pp. 174-176. 
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even clearer when we look at another situation. 
Smith, my creditor, may threaten to take legal 
action against me if I do not pay him promptly. 
In this case I may be obliged to pay Smith, but 
Iam only obliged because I have an obligation 
to pay him: the sanction can be invoked only 
because the obligation exists to validate it. But 
when obligation is reduced to coercion, the 
distinction between gunmen and creditors van- 
ishes. 

The connection between obligation and 
coercion can best be understood by observing 
when the possibility of coercion can and does 
arise in disputes concerning our obligations. We 
do not attempt to coerce those who fulfill their 
obligations to us—there is no reason to do so. 
The prospect of coercion is only invoked when 
someone fails or gives evidence of failing to 
discharge, or even recognize, an obligation; and 
in many of these instances there is no actual 
coercion because excuses are offered and ac- 
cepted. Coercion is justified,2° however, when 
the obligated party simply refuses to acknowl- 
edge his obligation, as the following dialozue 
illustrates: 


Jones: Why should I give you $5? 

Smith: Why? Because you borrowed $5 
from me and promised to pay me back. 

Jones: So? Why should I keep my promise? 

Smith: Because a promise is a promise! And 
if you don’t give me my money PI tell 
everybody that you can’t be trusted! 


Coercion, as related to obligation, is a 
response to one whose abuse threatens the 
practices through which we undertake obliga- 
tions and conduct our lives. The existence of a 
promise is, ceteris paribus, sufficient reason for 
keeping the promise. One who does not ac- 
knowledge this and who seeks to use the 
institution of promising to his own advantage 
makes himself liable to coercion. Coercion acts 
to guarantee, so to speak, that those who would 
voluntarily fulfill their obligations are not 
sacrificed to those who would not.*! Obliga- 
tion is secured by coercion, but it is not rooted 
in it. 


207 am not suggesting that all forms and all degrees 
of coercion are always justified. The sanction must fit 
the abuse, as it were. 


21This borrows from Hart, who (in a slightly 
different context) says: “ ‘Sanctions’ are ... required 
not as the normal motive for obedience, but as a 
guarantee that those who would voluntarily obey shall 
not be sacrificed to those who would not. To obey, 
without this, would be to risk going to the wall. G:ven 
this standing danger, what reason demands is volun- 
tary co-operation in a coercive system.” The Concept 
of Law, p. 193 (emphasis in original). 
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The concept of obligation, then, involves 
these elements: a commitment to someone (or 
some group) to do (or not do) something which 
one may justifiably be coerced into doing or 
punished for failing to do. “Obligation” is not 
coextensive with “ought”; and obligations are 
supported by, but not derived from, the threat 
of coercion. With this understanding of “obliga- 
tion” it becomes evident that the question 
which supposedly expresses the problem of 
political obligation, “Why should I obey the 
law?”, is not at all a proper statement of the 
problem. This is because the question is put in 
terms of “ought”? rather than “obligation.” In 
turn, this means that “Why should I obey the 
law?” fails to come to grips with obligation in 
two different ways. First, it may be that I am 
obligated to obey the law even though, all 
things considered, I ought to disobey it. The 


fact that I have in some way committed myself. 


to obedience may not, in a particular case, 
constitute a (morally) sufficient reason to obey. 
Second, “Why should I obey the law?” may be 
answered with considerations of expediency or 
prudence. Thus some have argued that we 
ought to obey the law because we will benefit 
by doing so or we will suffer if we do not. This 
is an entirely reasonable answer; but this is also 
the reason for rejecting “Why should I obey the 
law?’’: the question can be answered in terms 
which fail to justify obligation claims. 

What we need to do is to recognize two 
distinct kinds of questions: questions of politi- 
cal obligation, on the one hand—“‘Am I obli- 
~ gated to obey the law?”—and more general, and 
perhaps more important, questions of political 
obedience, on the other—“Why should I obey 
the law?”22 


The Problem of Political Obligation 


My second thesis is that the problem of 
political obligation can be solved—at least in 
‘principle. This has been an article of faith with 
many political philosophers, but in the years 
since World War II it has become the subject of 
dispute. Several commentators, in -fact, have 
dismissed the problem of political obligation as 
a pseudo-problem which cannot be solved and 
need not be posed in the first place. Since those 
who hold this view explicitly deny my second 
thesis, it seems appropriate to turn to an 
examination of their position. 


22There are other objections to “Why should I 
obey the law?” which remain, I take it, even if we 
consider this to be a question of obedience rather than 
obligation—e.g., the single question hides a cluster of 
distinct questions. See Hanna Pitkin’s valuable essay 
“Obligation and Consent~I,” American Political Sci- 
ence À ala 59 (December, 1965), 990-999, esp. p. 
990-991. 
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According to those who would dissolve the 
problem of political obligation, political obliga- 
tion is best understood as what has come to be 
called an institutional obligation, i.e., an obliga- 
tion which is presupposed by the rules of an 
institution and incurred by those who partici- 
pate in its practices. Anyone, then, who partici- 
pates in the practices of a political society 
incurs an obligation to obey the laws of that 
society, iust as anyone who joins in a game of 
basketball undertakes an obligation to obey the 
rules of the game. 

The chief significance of this institutional 
model for the present discussion is that it tends 
to moot the question of obedience. Hans 
Kelsen, for instance, deals with “Why should I 
obey the law?” in this fashion: 


We ought to obey the decisions of a judge or 
administrator, ultimately, because we ought to 
obey the constitution. If we ask why we ought 
to obey the norms of the existing constitution, 
we may be referred to an older constitution 
that has been replaced in a constitutional way 
by the existing constitution; and in this way we 
arrive finally at the historically first constitu- 
tion. To the question why we ought to obey its 
provisions a science of positive law can only 
answer: the norm that we ought to obey the © 
provisions of the historically first constitution 
must be presupposed as a hypothesis if the 
coercive order established on its basis and 
actually obeyed and applied by those whose 
behavior it regulates is to be considered as a 
valid order binding upon these individuals; if 
the relations among these individuals are to be 
interpreted as legal duties, legal rights, and legal 
responsibilities, and not as mere power rela- 
tions; and zf it shall be possible to distinguish 
between what is legally right and legally wrong 
and especially between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate use of force. This is the basic norm of a 
positive legal order, the ultimate reason for its 
validity. . . .23 


Kelsen’s argument amounts to something like 
this: “If we want a legal system, with the 
safeguards and advantages law provides, we 
must realize that we will have to pay a certain 
price. And that price is that we must consider 
ourselves obligated to obey the law.” In this 
fashion the “basic norm” presupposes an obli- 
gation to obey the law as the conditio sine qua 
non of legal systems. 

Kelsen’s position is similar to that taken by 
T. D. Weldon in The Vocabulary of Politics. 
Weldon answers “Why should I obey the law?” 
in this manner: 


23Hans Kelen, “Why Should the Law be 
Obeyed?” in his What Js Justice? (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1960), p. 262 
(emphasis added). 
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Suppose .. . the objector goes on to say ‘Even 
if it is the law, I don’t see why I should obey 
it.” The only further comment possible is 
“Well, this is Great Britain, isn’t it?” 

The position is exactly parallel to that of the 
cricketer who asks “Why should I obey the 
umpire? What right has he to give me out?” 
One can answer only by expounding the rules 
of cricket, the position of the M.C.C., and so 
on. Beyond that there is nothing to be done 
except to say “This is a game of cricket, isn’t 
it?”24 

Like the obligation to obey the rules of cricket, 
the obligation to obey the law is presupposed 
by the rules of the game. And there is some 
sense to this notion—after all, why play a game 
if one does not intend to follow the rules? 
Indeed, it may be said that one who fails to 
follow the rules does not even play the game. 
The advantages of the institutional (or game) 
model are clear. The model allows us to trace 
the obligation to a committing action, i.e., the 
act (or acts) of participating in the practices of 
the institution. It also provides an answer to the 
question, to whom is the political obligation 
owed? The obligation is owed to the other 
players, i.e., to one’s fellow citizens. Thus, as 
one commentator puts it, “the game philoso- 
pher has found a way of relating political 
obligation to the individual’s role as a citizen- 
subject rather than leaving it hanging as an 
external, accidental feature, say, of his 
birth.”25 l 
= But there is also a crucial disadvantage. 
From the point of view of the game model it is 
senseless to ask either “Why should I obey the 
law?” or “Am I obligated to obey the law?” 
This tendency to deny that there can be any 
kind of general answer to the questions of 
obedience and obligation is best exemplified by 
Margaret Macdonald. In “The Language of 
Political Theory” Macdonald declares that “to 
ask why I should obey any laws is to ask 
whether there might be a political society 
without political obligations, which is absurd. 
For we mean by political society, groups of 
people organized according to rules enforced by 
some of their number.”?6 Macdonald, like 
Kelsen and Weldon, takes the obligatory nature 
of laws for granted. A political society consists 
of groups of individuals living together accord- 


247. D. Weldon, The Vocabulary of Politics, p. 57. 
I owe this reference to Alan Gewirth, “Obligation: 
Political, Legal, Moral,” in Nomos XII: Political and 
Legal Obligation, ed. J. Roland Pennock and John 
‘Chapman (New York: Atherton Press, 1970). 

25John Ladd, “Legal and Moral Obligation,” in 
Pennock and Chapman, pp. 21-22. 


po Macdonald, “The Language of Political Theory,” 
p. 192. 
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ing to rules; this is what “political society” 
means. It is therefore absurd to ask for a 
general justification of the obligation to obey 
the law. Our attention is better directed to 
particular questions of obedience and obliga- 
tion—“‘Am I obligated to obey this law in these 
circumstances?” —and not to general questions 
which cannot be answered. ` 

But Macdonald and others who accept the 
institutional model dismiss the general question 
of political obligation too hastily. I say this for 
two reasons. First, contrary to what Weldon 
says, the position of one who questions his 
obligation to obey the law is not “exactly 
parallel” to that of one who questions. his 
Obligation to follow the rules of the game. 
While it is sometimes helpful to look upon 
political life as a game, the analogy must not be 
taken too far. When we play games we partici- 
pate voluntarily; we accept and undertake an 
obligation to obey the rules. But in most cases 
we do not choose to participate in a political 
society or legal system—this is usually a matter 
of the accident of birth.27 Therefore, if we do 
have an obligation to obey the laws of the 
political society into which we are born, this 
obligation cannot be accounted for by the game 
analogy alone. 

The second reason is that the institutional 
model attaches far too much significance to the 
conceptual link between “obligation” and 
“political society.” There is a bit of sleight-of- 
hand in the arguments of Macdonald and in 
those of Thomas McPherson, who claims that 


any general question of the form “Why should 
we accept obligations?” is misconceived. “Why 
should I (a member) accept the rules of the 
club?” is an absurd question. Accepting the 
rules is part of what it means to be a member. 
Similarly, “Why should I obey the govern- 
ment?” is an absurd question. We have not 
understood what it means to be a member of 
political society if we suppose that political 
obligation is something that we might not have 
had and that therefore needs to be justified.28 


Macdonald and McPherson may well be correct 
in arguing that anyone who belongs to a 
political society is necessarily obligated to obey 


27Weldon disputes the significance of this point. 
“It is argued,” he says, “that if I do not like my 
cricket club or my trade union or even my Church, I 
can resign from it and join a different one. But I 
cannot escape from my State. There seems to me to be 
very little in this.... Resigning from any institution 
involves some inconvenience. ... But to say that one 
cannot escape from one’s State is simply untrue. 
Normally emigration is possible, though it is some- 
times so difficult as to be practically out of the 
question. But there is always suicide, and it is not in 
these days so very uncommon.” The Vocabulary of 
Polities, p. 48. 


28Thomas McPherson, Political Obligation, p. 64. 
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the laws of that society, but this begs a crucial 
question: what is a political society? And: how 
is belonging signified and membership marked? 
The implication of those who adopt the institu- 
tional model is that only the Crusoes are not 
members of political societies. This simply 
dodges one of the most troublesome issues of 
political philosophy, viz., the problem of legiti- 
macy. If we recognize the powers-that-be in 
Xenotania as the legitimate government of 
Xenotania, then the general questions of obedi- 
ence and obligation are senseless; but hcw do 
we know that their rule is indeed legitimate? 
The powers-that-be may issue directives and 
enforce obedience, but this does not distinguish 
them, as St. Augustine pointed out, from a 
band of robbers. 

Responses to these questions are unlikely to 
be satisfactory, for political society—like art, 
religion, science, and democracy—is an essen- 
tially contested concept.2? That is, we can 
neither define the concept in terms of necessary 
and sufficient criteria nor stipulate a generally 
acceptable definition. The reason for this is that 
political society is a concept which informs and 
constitutes our action and behavior. “Political 
society”? can be, and is, used in a descriptive 
sense, but since the use of the concept both 
affects and reflects what we believe and what 
we do, the criteria for its use are in dispute. I 
may consider Xenotania to be a political 
society, for example, but someone else may 
consider it to be an unfortunate land ruled by 
naked coercion; and I may consider myself 
obligated to obey the laws of Xenotania, while 
another denies that the dictates of those in 
power are, properly speaking, Jaws at all. 

It is important to notice that the dispute 
here is not like that between a batter, who 
judges a pitch to be a ball, and an umpire, who 
calls it a strike. The batter and umpire accept 
the same criteria for distinguishing balls from 
strikes, but they disagree about whether this 
particular pitch meets the criteria for a strike. 
In the case of political society, the contest 
centers directly on the criteria: what are we to 
take “political society” to mean? The concept 
is essentially contestable because the debate 
about when the concept may be properly used 
is inescapably normative. 

When we strip the apparent neutrality from 
“political society” (or “legal system,” or 
“state,” or even “government’’), we find that 
we have returned, in a sense, to the problem of 


2°The notion of “essentially contested concepts” is 
developed by W. B. Gallie, Philosophy and the 
Historical Understanding (New York: Schocken, 
1966), chap. 8. See also Alisdair MacIntyre , “The 
Essential Contestability of Some Social Concepts,” 
Ethics, 84 (October, 1973), 1—9. 
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the relationship between obligation and coer- 
cion. There are two choices: either we dis- 
tinguish political societies from societies where 
naked power reigns or we deny that a member 
of a political society is necessarily obligated to 
obey the laws. Otherwise, we are once again in 
the untenable position of deriving obligation 
from coercicn. Whichever of the two alterna- 
tives one accepts, the ultimate question remains 
the same: what are the characteristics of a 
regime to which I may be obligated? What 
remains, in other words, is the general question, 
“Am I obligated to obey the laws of this 
regime?” 

This approach to the problem of political 
obligation resembles what Hanna Pitkin has 
called “the doctrine of hypothetical consent.” 
“For a legitimate government,” as Pitkin says, 
“a true authority, one whose subjects are 
obligated to obey it, emerges as being one to 
which they ought to consent, quite apart from 
whether they have done so.... Legitimate 
government is government which deserves con- 
sent.”350 The mere fact that one’s life is 
governed in important respects by others is not 
enough to establish an obligation to obey the 
governors. The government must also be wor- 
thy of obedience—it must be a just state. 
Anyone, therefore, who attempts to develop a 
theory of political obligation must at the same 
time present a conception of a just state, and 
anyone who wishes to develop a theory of 
justice will also present a conception of:a state 
which ought to be obeyed. This connection 
between justice, obligation, and obedience is 
explicit in the work of John Rawls and implicit 
in that of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Green, and 
others.?! 

The notion of “hypothetical consent” is not 
sufficient, however, as a response to the ques- 
tion of political obligation. It may be that we 
ought to obey any government which deserves 
our consent, but this is not to say that we are 
obligated to such a government. To “hypo- 


39Pitkin, “Obligation and Consent-I,” p. 999 
(emphasis in the original). 

31Peter Singer seems to be working along these 
lines in Democracy and Disobedience (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1973), where he argues that there are 
reasons for obeying the laws of democratic states 
which do not hold for nondemocracies. There are, 
according to Singer, two reasons for this claim to 
obedience: “firstly, that one ought to accept a 
decision-procedure which represented a fair compro- 
mise between competing claims to power. ‘Accept 


here involves both participating in and abiding by the: 


results of the decision-procedure. Secondly, ... that 
participation in a decision-procedure, when others are 
participating in good faith, creates a prima facie 
oo to accept the results of the procedure” (p. 
59). l 
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thetical consent’? we must also add participa- 
tion. The reason for adding this requirement is 
simple but significant. Political obligation and 
citizenship are correlative: one can only havea 
political obligation to a state of which he is a 
citizen. There may be numerous political soci- 
eties which deserve obedience, but we are not 
politically obligated to all of them. It is also 
possible, conversely, that someone may be 
sufficiently displeased with even a just society 
to leave it;and when one ceases to be a member 
of a society, when he renounces his citizenship, 
his political obligation ends as well.>2 

By thus combining the emphasis on partici- 
pation (from the institutional model) with the 
“nature of the government” or “hypothetical 
consent” doctrine, we arrive at the two con- 
ditions necessary and jointly sufficient to vali- 
date a political obligation claim. We are poli- 
tically obligated to (obey the laws of) a state 
when (1) we are citizens of that state and (2) 
the state deserves our obedience. This means 
that the question of political obligation, “Am I 
obligated to obey the laws of this regime?”, 
remains an open question: we must always 
determine whether the state is deserving of our 
obedience. There is no social contract which, 
once signed, obligates us for all time. 

A political obligation, on this view, is a 
systemic obligation; that is, the obligation is 
not to obey any particular law of the polity, 
but to .obey all its laws. This obligation, of 
course, is not absolute. It may be that in some 
circumstances we ought to disobey a law 
despite our political obligation. Nevertheless, a 
political obligation provides a prima facie rea- 
son for obedience which is absent in a state to 
which we have no political obligation. In this 
sense political obligations are like promises: if 
there are no overriding considerations, they 
ought to be honored. 

But what if the’situation is turned around? 
What if the society is not ruled justly? Do we 
then have no obligation to obey any of the 
commands of the rulers? Or what if the state is 
just, but we are simply visitors, not citizen- 
subjects; are we then not obligated to obey any 
laws of the state we are visiting? 

This challenge to the conception of political 
obligation as a systemic obligation reverses the 
charge often brought against Locke. Locke 
extends the notion of tacit consent to the point 
where 


32One remains liable, of course, for obligations 
incurred before he renounced his citizenship; so that if 
one has a political obligation to a state which requires 
an income tax, he may not legitimately avoid payment 
by renouncing his citizenship just ‘before the tax is 
ue. 
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every man that hath any possessions, or enjoy- 
ment of any part of the dominions of any 
government, doth thereby give his tacit con- 
sent, and is so far forth obliged to obedience to 
the laws of that government during such enjoy- 
ment as anyone under it; whether this his 
possession be of land to him and his heirs for 
ever, or a lodging only for a week; or whether it 
be barely travelling freely on a highway; and in 
effect it reaches as far as the very being of any 
one within the territories of that govern 
ment. 


One of the problems with this argument is that 
Locke leaps from an obligation to obey particu- 
lar laws to a general obligation to obey all the 
laws of a country—as if one could be obligeted 
to perform all actions of a certain class beccuse 
he is obligated to perform some actions of that 
class. But does this mean that, on the other 
hand, we can have no obligations to obey 
particular laws unless we have a general political 
obligation? Do we, as one philosopher has said, 


want to say that a system like that of Nazi 
Germany, since obviously immoral, was there- 
fore not a legal system? It is hard to see any 
temptations in such a view. For this would 
entail such absurdities as that no binding 
contracts were ever made in Nazi Germany, 
that all children born under Nazi “marriages” 
are bastards, and so forth.34 


A brief examination shows that this argu- 
ment does not hold. If we grant that Nazi 
Germany was an unjust regime, then, given my 
conception of political obligation, the Germans 
under the Nazi regime had no political obliga- 
tion. This does-not entail, however, that they 
were never obligated to obey any “laws” 
enforced by that regime. As long as two parties 
willingly entered into a contract, that contract 
was binding. Similarly, anyone today who 
drives a car undertakes an obligation to obey 
the traffic regulations no matter what the 
character of the regime which enforces those 
regulations. The point is that there are some 
rules which we are obligated to obey because 
we have undertaken the obligation, as we do 
when we sign a contract. These are what Hart 
calls “power conferring” rules. Laws of this sort 
empower private persons to do certain things, 
but, unlike “duty imposing” laws, they do not 
require performance.35 The laws governing 
marriage, for instance, do not require us to 


33The Second Treatise of Government, ed. J. W. 
Gough (Oxford: Blackwell’s, 1966), 6119, p. 61. 


34Jeffrie Murphy, “Allegiance and Lawful Govern- 
ment,” Ethics, 79 (October, 1968), 56-69, at 57. This 
quotation is somewhat out of context—Murphvy is 
arguing against natural law theorists who claim that a 
legal system cannot be immoral—but I think it fits the 
present discussion well enough. 


35The Concept of Law, pp. 26—48. 
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marry, they simply confer the power to do so. 
Those living in Nazi Germany, therefore, may 
have had neither a political obligation nor 
specific obligations to serve in the army or pay 
taxes, but there certainly were occasions on 
which they were obligated to obey the law. 
Unless there are extraordinary circumstances, 
the immorality of a regime does not justify, for 
example, reckless driving. We may be legally 
obligated, in other words, even when we are not 
politically obligated. 


Conclusion 


The problem of political obligation can be 
solved. If I am a citizen of a just state, then I 
have a political obligation to—and a reason for 
obeying the laws of—that state. But this is a 
modest solution, one that is hardly likely to 
resolve all the practical and theoretical dif- 
ficulties usually associated with the notion of 
political obligation. To determine that one has 
a political obligation, in the first place, is to 
provide a reason for obeying the laws of the 
state; but it is not necessarily a conclusive 
reason. If I satisfy myself that I am (not) 
obligated to obey the law, I may still have to 
satisfy myself that I ought (not) to obey the 
law. 

This solution, moreover, is purely formal. 
Before it can serve as a guide to action, it must 
be given content: conceptions of citizenship 
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and just state must be supplied. This means, in 
turn, that it is necessary either to develop a full 
political theory or to work within the frame- 
work of an elaborated tradition of political 
discourse.3® In the end, therefore, the solution 
does not guarantee that there is only one 
correct answer in any particular situation in 
which the question of political obligation arises. 

This is not to say that the distinctions I have 
drawn are warthless. Much of the ambiguity in 
theories of political obligation can be traced to 
the failure to distinguish questions of obligation 
from questions of obedience—Hobbes is a good 
example. If we keep this distinction in mind, 
we can better understand, and avoid, the 
confusion which has plagued discussions of 
political obligation. And even if we cannot 
reach final agreement on troublesome ques- 
tions, we may nevertheless benefit from know- 
ing how and why we disagree. 


36That is, different conceptions of citizenship and 
just state are associated with different traditions in 
political theory. On this point, see Michael Walzer’s 
essay, “The Problem of Citizenship,” in his Obliga- 
tions: Essays on Disobedience, War, and Citizenship 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1971). In The Logic of 
the Social Contract (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Minnesota, 1976) I argue that the social contract can 
be used to provide satisfactory conceptions of citizen- 
ship and the just state. 
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The interpretive approach to social science is 
once more undergoing a revival. One sees 
evidence of this in the kinds of journals being 
founded, in the development of caucuses for a 
“new political science” and an “insurgent soci- 
ology,” and generally in an attitude of renewed 
interest toward certain founders of the interpre- 
tive approach such as Alfred Schutz. By inter- 
pretive social science I here refer to what has 
loosely been termed the idealist approach.! 
This tradition is not a school of social thought 
unified by an ideological or practical outlook? 
but is, rather, a general attitude of scholarship, 
based upon respected and eminent statements 
of philosophy, which stands as a significant 
alternative to the positivist or behavioral mode 
of inquiry. It specifically invokes the judgments 
of Kant, Hegel and Husserl, and proclaims as its 
finest craftsmen such theoreticians as Schutz, 
Max Weber, and G. H. Mead. One could include 
in this tradition such schools (and semi-schools) 
of social science as symbolic interactionism, 
phenomenological sociology, transactionalism, 
ethnomethodology, and the so-called critical 
theory. It is in effect a loose federation of 
. sympathetic approaches united by a generally 
nonpositivist or interpretive stance,’ an attitude 
that has developed some of the most important 
concepts, and probably some of the best books, 


*I am grateful to John L. Stanley for his many 
valuable criticisms and suggestions; and to the anony- 
mous reviewers for their comments. 


11 will henceforth refrain from using the term 
idealist which is, I think, too strongly suggestive of 
Kantian formalism. While idealist conceptions of social 
inquiry probably should be included in the “nonposi- 
tivist” tradition, the more proper emphasis is on the 
interpretive kinds of knowledge resulting from various 
sorts of human action. Part of my effort will be to 
show that Hegel was not simply an idealist. 


2A practical or policy-oriented social science is all 
that David Easton was able to find in the “post-be- 
havioral” movement. See David Easton, “The New 
Revolution in Political Science,” American Political 
Science Review, 63 (December, 1969), 1051—1061. 


3Among the few attempts to synthesize these 
disparate approaches, see Robert W. Friedrichs, A 
Sociology of Sociology (New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1970); and Alvin Gouldner, The Coming 
Crisis of Western Sociology (New York: Avon Books, 
1970). For an important critique see Karl R. Popper, 
The Poverty of Historicism (New York: Harper Torch- 
books, 1964), chaps. 1 and 3. ~” 
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of contemporary social thought. This, then, is a 
serious approach to problems of social inquiry 
that ought to be reckoned with by all scholarly 
students of society. What is distressing, there- 
fore, and somewhat perplexing in view of the 
recent revival, is that interest in and knowledge 
of such a tradition is still not especially 
widespread. Practicing ‘social scientists, and 
especially political scientists, offen seem un- 
aware, or at best unconcerned, that there is 
another important way of doing social re- 
search.* 

This paper is specifically about Hegel as a 
philosopher of social science and, in fact, as a 
social scientist. The main purpose will be to 
relate Hegel’s work to the nonpositivist tradi- 
tion of social inquiry just introduced. Such an 
effort will not try to label Hegel as the true 
source of interpretive social science, or to draw 
specific causal relationships between Hegel’s 
writings and more modern works. The history 
of ideas is certainly a worthwhile topic for 
study. But specific statements of ‘“who-said-it- 
first” or ‘“‘who-owes-what-to-whom” are not 
really intended.’ Rather, this paper is designed 
merely to illuminate certain elements of Hegel’s 
thought, and to sketch some aspects of his 


influence. More specifically, by alluding to the 


nonpositivist tradition of social inquiry, I will 
attempt to identify Hegel’s role in the propaga- 
tion of certain philosophic principles essential 
to the development of that tradition, to demon- 
strate in what ways Hegel himself can be 
understood as an early sociologist and, finally, 
to indicate those aspects of Hegel’s thought 
that might be of most use to contemporary 
philosophers of social and political inquiry. 
Some recent scholarship has touched upon 
the social scientific aspects of Hegel’s thought. 
This literature, however, tends to focus on 
Hegel’s understanding of the relationship be- 
tween that which is transcendent or meta- 


* This point is made by John Gunnell, “Deduction, 
Explanation and Social Scientific Inquiry,” American 
Political Science Review, 63 (December, 1969), at p. 
1 


~ 


SSuch phrases are inspired by Andrew Hacker’s 
“Capital and Carbuncles: The ‘Great Books’ Reap- 


. praised,” American Political Science Review, 48 (Sep- 


tember, 1954), pp. 775—786. 
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physical and that which is social or cultural. 
Several writers, such as Z. A. Pelezynski, have 
argued that the two realms are really distinct 
and that Hegel’s social thought can be under- 
stood without reference to his metaphysics®; 
others, for example,Raymond Plant, find rather 
a coherent and unified system in which the 
social and the metaphysical are interwoven and 
mutually supportive7; and still others, most 
notably Shiomo Avineri, seem to contend that 
Hegel created a paradox in this regard which he 
never adequately resolved.® Insofar as the issue 
is a critical one, the present paper may be said 
to accept implicitly the second position, viz., 
that Hegel’s approach to the social world is an 
integral, and in fact fundamental, aspect of his 
philosophy. My more specific concern, how- 
ever, is to trace systematically Hegel’s social 
theory to the central, epistemological elements 
of his general philosophy, and to outline the 
implications of that theory for contemporary 
social scientists. 

‘As an occasional admirer of the interpretive 
social sciences, I feel that clarification of 
Hegelian principles in these regards can be most 
valuable, especially in view of the recent revival 
of interest in Hegel’s work. One caveat, though, 
is in order. I have felt compelled to spend some 
time discussing contemporary behavioralism 
and its methodological alternatives, and I trust 
that more sophisticated readers will bear with 
me through these sections. 


67. A. Pelczynski, “Introductory Essay,” in G. W. 
F. Hegel, Hegel’s Political Writings, trans. T. M. Knox 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1964), pp. 
136—137. For a discussion of Hegel’s narrowly social 
and political works—i.e., those of his “prephilosophic” 
period-—-see H. S. Harris, Hegel’s Development (Ox- 
ford: The Clarendon Press, 1972). 


7Raymond Plant, Hegel (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1973). See also, John Plamenatz, “History as 
the Realization of Freedom,” in Hegel's Political 
Philosophy, ed. Z. A. Pelczynski (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1971). 

As will be shown, some of the arguments contained 
in the present paper are considered by Plant, though in 
a somewhat different context. This is especially so 
when he discusses similarities between Hegel and 
Wittgenstein (pp. 202—203). Plant, however, only 
sketches these similarities in the most general of terms, 
for his main purposes lie elsewhere, viz., in Hegel’s 
political or ideological motives. My effort, on the 
other hand, is to determine, pointedly and systemati- 
cally, the philosophic sources of Hegel’s social science, 
considered as a method, and to relate this social 
science not merely to Wittgenstein but to an entire 
tradition of social theory. 


8This conclusion is at least implicit in Shlomo 
Avineri, “Consciousness and History: List der 
Vernunft in Bree and Marx,” in New Studies in 
Hegel’s Philosophy, ed. Warren Steinkraus (New York: 
T i and Winston, 1971), especially pp. 
108-115. 
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The Critique of Positivism 


I will begin with a word of terminological 
clarification. In the social sciences, positivism 
and behavioralism are not rigidly applicable 
terms. The most diverse studies using wide 
ranges of method can correctly be called 
positivist or behavioral. Sample surveys, investi- 
gations using census data, computer simula- 
tions, even certain kinds of case-studies—all can 
fit the positivist-behavioral category. Moreover, 
the terms are not precisely transferable from 
one discipline to another. Thus, sociological 
positivism tends to focus on the larger, ‘‘or- 
ganic? structures of society; while political 
positivism is concerned, most basically, with 
the individual as a unit of analysis.? There is, 
however, an important sense in which these 
terms are meaningful and, in fact, crucial. 
Truman writes of behavioralism that it “aims at 
stating all phenomena . in terms of the 
observed and observable behavior of man.’’!0 
Dahl adds that behavioralism “is an attempt to 
improve our understanding of politics by seek- 
ing to explain the empirical aspects of political 
life by means of methods, theories and criteria 
of proof thet are acceptable according to the 
canons, conventions, and assumptions of mod- 
ern empirical science.” 11 Positivism and be- 
havioralism (and also empiricism) are, there- 
fore, increasingly identified with one another in 
two regards—the kinds of data deemed ac- 
ceptable anc the method of explanation con- 
sidered appropriate. The emphasis is scientific, 
that is, on the collection of facts, usually in 
quantified form, and the verification of hy- 
potheses. Given this identification, much of 
what is commonly thought of as behavioral is 
not, in fact positivist. Rather, the immensely 
significant works of such prominent be- 
havioralists as Robert E. Lane, Edward Banfield 
and S. M. Lipset,!? to name a few, involve less 
formal types of data collection and explanation 
than a strict positivist would perhaps allow. 

The trends in social science, however, con- 
tinue to reflect a growing willingness to 
quantify, objectify, and hence, to reify data 
regarding social and political behavior. In politi- 


PRobert Dahi, “The Behavioral Approach in Poli- 
tical Science: Epitaph for a Monument to a Successful 
Protest,” American Political Science Review, 55 (De- 
cember, 1961), 763—772. 

107bid., pp. 765—766. 

lipid, 

12See, for example, Robert E. Lane, Political 
Ideology (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962); Edwerd Banfield, Political Influence (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961); S. M. Lipset, 


Martin Trow, and James Coleman, Union Democracy 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1956). 
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cal science, the discipline with which I am most 
familiar, major new research efforts tend to 
involve various types of mathematical reduc- 
tion. One thinks immediately of recent research 
on political participation and socialization, poli- 
tical culture, legislative roll-call analysis, judicial 
decision making, public policy analysis, and, 
perhaps most significant, formal models of 
politics involving theories of gaming, simulation 
and economics. In urban politics, long an area 
dominated by interpretive case-studies, recent 
interest has focused on policy determinants, 
on factors of urban ecology, and on models of 
decision making dealing with metropolitan pub- 
lic economies. All such efforts seek a kind of 
facticity that is discrete and unambiguous, 
validate their hypotheses through positivist 
methods of inference, and build upon these 
results explanations of unwarranted scope and 
subtlety. The most sensitive critics of this 
approach do not reject it out of hand but, 
rather, deny its adequacy as a method of 
hypothesis testing. Such critics might argue, for 
example, that statistical analysis ought not be 
considered the means of validating social sci- 
ence hypotheses; rather, it ought to be the 
generator of hypotheses, which can then be 
tested through a more personal knowledge of 
the particular processes involved. In these re- 
gards, then, “‘nonpositivism’’—as used in this 
paper—is not to be considered a method that 
ignores facts but, rather, an approach that (1) 
accepts a wider range of “facts” and that (2) 
rejects therefore the strictly scientific criteria of 
explanation. 

The origin of the word “‘positivism,” at least 
as an academic concept, is normally connected 
with the development of French sociology, 
especially with St. Simon and Comte. Hegel, 
however, certainly dealt with positivism, and 
his usage may be considered a fairly early 
example of its modern connotations. Hegel’s 
conception of, and critical attitude toward, 
positivist inquiry is to be found in several areas 
of his work. In his discussions of law, for 
example, Hegel rejected those theories which 
limit themselves to the “‘brute facts,” to such 
“contingent” elements as the letter of the law, 
its external or efficient causes, and its apparent 
harmony with popular will.!3 Such surface 
characteristics, Hegel maintained, render an 
excessively simple picture and, consequently, 
do not reveal the essential reality of law which 
is something much more involved and far less 
unambiguous.!4 Similarly, when dealing with 


13 G, W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of Right, trans. 
T. M. Knox (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1971), pp. 15-18 and 136. 


14The relevance of Burke here as a theorist of 
positive law is suggested by Z. A. Pelczynski, “Intro- 
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historical analysis, Hegel deplored works which 
relied solely upon the manifest or “‘accidental”’ 
nature of history.15 The products or manifesta- 
tions of historical change in themselves explain 
very little; they are, in fact, “opaque to 
reason.” In general then, Hegel argued that the 
underlying reality of manifest phenomena must 
be the more fundamental focus for inquiry.!® 
In opposition to positivist theories, the kinds of 
facts Hegel deemed adequate would be con- 
ceptual or interpreted facts, that is, determina- 
tions based on understanding the “‘concepts” or 
“notions” that lay behind positive phenomena. 
As will be shown below, it was precisely these 
kinds of data that were central to his own social 


_ scientific analysis.17 


The most rudimentary elements of this 
critique concern the excessively superficial na- 
ture of positive facts. The argument is not, 
however, merely one of superficiality versus 
depth, or simplicity versus subtlety. Rather, 
Hegel had fairly specific ideas regarding the 
constitution of that deeper, obscure region. 
What positivist theories are incapable of dealing 
with, he felt, are the dynamic and active—and, 
hence, truly relational—aspects of the social 
world. These aspects are described in Hegelian 
philosophy by the series of conceptions asso- 
ciated with the dialectical nature of history.18 
Insofar as he was concerned with more than 
systematic or taxonomic description, Hegel 
relied on his notion of dialectics to develop a 
social theory aimed at explaining the dynamic 
elements of the social world, including change, 
cause, and human creativity. As is well known, 
the foundation of this perspective is the com- 
prehension of the negative aspect of human 
being in all its forms. Negativity, generally 
referring to Mind or human subjectivity, to that 
which transforms given reality by denying its 
completeness, is thus a primary datum or form 
of data for Hegel’s social theory.!? This ele- 


ductory Essay,” in G. W. F. Hegel, Hegel’s Political 
Writings, ed. Z. A. Pelezynski, pp. 37—39. 


15See M. B. Foster, The Political Philosophies of 
Plato and Hegel (New York: Russell & Russell, 1965). 


16G., W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, 
trans. J. B. Baillie (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), 
p. 100. For an excellent discussion of this general 
point, see Plant, Hegel, pp. 90—92. 

17Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, pp. 710-7, 
95, and 129. See also Hegel, The Philosophy of Right, 
pages 14-15 and 225. 

18For a provocative discussion of Hegelian dialec- 
tics see Alexander Kojeve, Introduction to the Read- 
ing A Hegel(New York: Basic Books, 1969), pp. 


19 Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, pp. 80—01. I 
should emphasize that the words ‘‘mind™ and “spirit”, 
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ment is, almost by definition, closed to the 
strict positivist. Unlike positive facts, negative 
“facts’’—comprising the opposite of positivi- 
ty—are not capable of being observed. They are 
not apparent or discrete, they do not present 
themselves. Hegel’s specific method for aña- 
lyzing negativity, “conceptual thought,” will 
again be discussed below in a more appropriate 
context. For now, it can be asserted that his 
approach seeks to improve and expand upon 
the detached posture of the empirical or posi- 
tivist observer. 

Hegel thus criticized positivism not merely 
for dealing with social facts in an inadequate or 
superficial way, but more importantly for 
ignoring a very basic class of social facts, those 
relating to the negative aspect of being. Fur- 
ther, as is I think implicit in the foregoing 
discussion, Hegel was concerned to reject not 
only the positivist method of data selection, 
but also the positivist mode of explanation. For 
the positivist, explanation is necessarily limited 
to the inference of relationship, inference based 
largely on the observed coincidence of positive 
facts. Most primitively, if social fact X is 
observed to be always followed by social fact Y 
in the presence of social fact Z, then one may 
infer a causal or other type of sociological law 
as the explanation.2® But because of the 
empiricist refusal to look at anything other 
than positive phenomena, the explanation of 
any social regularity can only be inferred. 
Hegel’s writing often seems to show more 
concern with this consequence than with any 
other aspect of the positivist approach.?! 

As should now be apparent, this discussion is 
both epistemological and methodological and 
leads, in effect, to a program for scientific- 
philosophic research. That is, according to 
Hegel, the ultimate focus of social inquiry 
ought to be those distinctively human attri- 
butes—for example, thought and will—that con- 
stitute the realm of negativity. These elements 
are not properly subject to positivist investiga- 
tion. The very focus of positivism, therefore, 
renders it an unsatisfactory approach. As will 
be seen, the philosophic or interpretive attitude 
of Hegel, on the other hand, relies upon a 
different conception of facticity and upon a 


z used in this paper, should be read as translations of 
eist. 


20Perhaps the best contemporary discussion of the 
positivist theory of causality is Paul F. Lazarsfeld, 
“Interpretation of Statistical Relations as a Research 
Operation,” in The Language of Social Research, ed. 
P. F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg (New York: 
The Free Press, 1955), especially pp. 121—125. 


2 1Hepel, The Phenomenology of Mind, p.95. 
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less equivocal mode of explanation and, there- 
by, attempts to focus on the pivotal question of 
“mind.” This program is clearly evident in 
Hegel’s constructive work. Suffice it to say for 
now that the foundation of Hegelian social 
philosophy—contained in The Phenomenology 
of Mind—is primarily an historical study of the 
modes and structures of human consciousness. 

Hegel’s critique and program thus far des- 
cribed, comprising a general orientation toward 
the social world, is so similar to the current 
nonpositivist outlook that the identification of 
a single tradition seems most reasonable.*? The 
contemporary critique of modern behavioralism 
is aimed precisely at behavioralists’ reliance 
upon the dual positivist principles of data 
selection and explanation. The problem is thus 
considered to lie (as Hegel had affirmed) in the 
attempt to piece together from discrete, self- 
evident data some subtle truth about the nature 
of a complex social process. Seduced, so the 
critique goes, by the apparent success of the 
natural sciences, and pushed on by the desire to 
be scientific in their own right, social theorists 
have sought to transfer the techniques of the 
hypothetico-empirical method, including, and 
especially, quantitative techniques, to the study 
of human society. This would, in turn, lead to 
the development of a body of objective, scien- 
tific data and to the further discovery of social 
laws. In this way the dynamics of society could 
be understood as are, for example, the laws of 
physics. 3 

According to the nonpositivists, the conse- 
quences of this posture are severely limiting. To 
view men “scientifically” is to treat them as 
objects which, in turn, is to ignore the fullness 
of their humanity. That is, the natural science 
or positive approach precludes direct examina- 
tion of the truly distinctive human 
characteristics—thought and consciousness. 
Man, the critique continues, can only be under- 
stood if his entire self is accounted for. This 
requires, among other things, that the investiga- 
tor be aware of and informed by the fact that 
he is of the same species as his subjects. The 
natural scientist can with ease detach himself 
from the objects of his inquiry. But the social 
scientist, a human being, has the capacity to 
understand his subjects in a much more com- 
plete and empathetic way. Scholarship, the 
critique concludes, demands the exploitation of 


22For a different view, which links Hegel with- a 


more positivist brand of sociology, see Pelczynski, 
Hegel’s Political Philosophy, pp. 238—241. 


23among the classic formulations of this critique 
are Wilhelm Dilthey, Pattern and Meaning in History 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1961), especially chaps. 
IH and IV; and Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia 
(New York: Harvest Books, undated), pp. 290—291. 
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this capacity, and the consequent discovery of 
facts that go beyond discrete, quantifiable 
data.24 

The essence of the contemporary critique 
thus emphasizes the inadequacy of natural 
science methods to the study of society. Men 
are not mere objects, the critique maintains, 
but are purposive beings, capable of thought 
and conscious of themselves and their setting. 
To base one’s understanding of these thought 
processes solely on their manifestations is to 
underestimate the very real possibility that such 
manifestations are “opaque to reason.” That is, 
behavior may not at all mean what the de- 
tached observer thinks it means. Analysis of 
human beings therefore requires something 
beyond the scientific detachment of behavioral- 
ism. For, again, the distinctively human attri- 
butes—purposiveness, thought, con- 
sciousness—are not positive phenomena but 
reside in a realm beyond the sensory powers. 

The relevance of Hegel for the contemporary 
debate may, in one sense, seem rather slight. 
Hegel’s discussion of positivity is designed 
primarily to clear a path toward arriving at a 
true ethic and a correct metaphysic. The 
contemporary nonpositivists, meanwhile, are 
concerned with the somewhat less ambitious 
matters of scholarly investigation and method. 
In another sense, though, the relationship is 
profound. For what is at issue in each case isa 
matter of epistemology. Both Hegel and the 
nonpositivists view positive epistemology as 
being inadequate to the task of properly under- 
standing social man. In each case, the relevance 
of what is apparent and manifest is not denied. 
What is denied, however, is the ability of 
positivism or behavioralism to even approach a 
complete understanding of the human condi- 
tion. Hegel and the nonpositivists agree that 
human consciousness is the fundamental and 
distinguishing characteristic of social man. And, 
further, they agree on this central point: that 
understanding of this deeper realm cannot 


24Many contemporary writers have argued along 
these lines. Among the best sources are Peter Winch, 
The Idea of a Social Science (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1960), chap. 1; John Gunnell, “Deduction, 
Explanation, and Social Scientific Inquiry”; Eugene 
Miller, “Positivism, Historicism, and Political Inquiry,” 
American Political Science Review, 66 (September, 
1972), 796-817; and Hwa Yol Jung, “A Phenom- 
enological Critique of the Behavioral Persuasion in 
Politics,” paper presented at the 1971 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association. Anoth- 
er interesting argument is found in Eric Voegelin, The 
New Science of Politics(Chicago: University of Chica- 
go- Press, 1952). Voegelin of course is arguing from a 
somewhat different perspective. But his analyses of 
the inadequacy of natural science methods (p. 4) and 
of the role of human creativity (p. 27) are strikingly 
suggestive of the tradition here discussed. 
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depend solely on the inferences derived from 
the analysis of self-evident, manifest data. This 
tradition then seeks not to understand con- 
sciousness by observing behavior, but to under- 
stand behavior by grappling first with the 
nature of human thought. 


The Nonpositivist Alternative 


The most appropriate way to outline the 
alternative proposed by the nonpositivists is to 
begin by following their search for epistemolog- 
ical principles. This search sought to discover 
premises in the history of ideas that denied the 
philosophic bases of behavioralism. The rejec- 
tion of positivism thus entailed a rejection of 
empiricist philosophy, and’ the nonpositivists 
have consequently come to view the history of 
empiricism with suspicion.*> More specifically, 
the idea of the human mind as a tabula rasa, 
equipped with sensors capable of perceiving the 
reality of a separate and concrete world, is 
regarded as the source of the positivist view- 
point. From the British empiricism of Locke 
and Hume to the logical positivism of the 
twentieth century, certain fundamental posi- 
tions have remained essentially unchanged: the 
concrete world is a self-contained reality; in the 
knowing process, subject and object are sep- 
arate and autonomous; any attempt at knowl- 
edge other than that based on the observation 
of manifest reality is either impossible or 
meaningless; the goals of inquiry are prediction 
and verification. This epistemology leaves little 
room for any methodology but positivism. It 
says, in effect, that the role of the mind in the 
knowing process is passive. Objective reality 
exists independently, and the mind, via the 
senses, merely records images of that reality. A 
good mind, then, is little more than a faithful 
recorder. Such a standpoint limits the field of 
systematic inquiry to that which is scientifically 
observable. 
systematic inquiry to that which is scientifically 
observable. 

It is quite natural that the great nonem- 
piricist philosophies of the nineteenth century 
would become the inspiration for a non- 
positivist social science. Conventionally, the 
resurrection of nonempiricist epistemology is 
traced to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. The 
fundamental change wrought by Kant was to 
establish the active role of the human mind in 
the knowing process. That is, Kant found in the 
mind not a blank canvas but a series of 
categories with which observable phenomena 
could be endowed with meaning. Meaningful 
reality, in effect, is not to be considered 


: Vines Winch, The Idea of a Social Science, pp. 
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autonomous from human thought. The mind, 
by virtue of processes that exist prior to the 
external world, constitutes the nature of that 
world’s reality. 

These well-known principles of idealism 
were seriously amended by the Hegelian sys- 
tem. Most basically, Hegel expanded the scope 
of possible knowledge to include what Kant 
had called the noumena.2® In this respect, 
however, the Hegelian epistemology is best 
understood as a crucial extension and radicali- 
zation of Kant’s principle of constitution. On 
this point George Lichtheim has written: “‘In 
extending the Kantian approach from the realm 
of nature to history, Hegel affirmed the govern- 
ing principle of idealist faith: matter is or- 
ganized by mind.’*? By placing emphasis on 
the “hidden” side of things, as discussed above, 
Hegel was inevitably led to view knowledge as 
the process of an active mind or, even further, 
of an active being. He extended Kant’s prin- 
ciples by adding to knowledge an historical 
aspect; and he radicalized these principles by 
making knowledge the function of all activi- 
ty.28 In so doing, Hegel increased the scope of 
possible knowledge to include noumenal as well 
as phenomenal elements. The metaphysic (but 
also the ontology, history and sociology) of 
The Phenomenology of Mind is based on the 
principle of action, negation, or process.?? 

For Hegel, 


... The living substance ... is that being which 
is truly subject ... is truly realized and actual 

/ solely in the process of positing itself, or in 
mediating with its own self its transactions 
from one state or position to its opposite. As 
subject it is pure and simple negativity, ... 
True reality is merely this process of reinstating 
self-identity, of reflection into its own self in 
and from its other.... 


This process of negation begets not merely 
destruction but a higher level of self-conscious- 
ness, a term which in the Hegelian philosophy 
means knowledge. The process Hegel describes 
is as much as anything else an epistemology. 
Each successive level of consciousness means 
that a larger piece of reality is understood, 


26See Josef Maier, On Hegel's Critique of Kant 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 

27George Lichtheim, The Concept of Ideology 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1967), p. 13. 


28A brief discussion of these points, though with a 
different focus, can be found in Alisdair McIntyre, 
Herbert Marcuse: An Exposition and a Polemic (New 
York: Viking Press, 1970), pp. 22—25. 


29See Richard Bernstein, Praxis and Action {Phila- 
‘aaah University of Pennsylvania Press, 1971), part 


30G. W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, 
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makes sense, and is recognized as real and 
rational. 

That the process of knowing is inextricably 
bound up with metaphysical reality is made 
quite explicit. In a fundamental passage of the 
“Preface” to the Phenomenology Hegel wrote: 


Spirit is alone Reality... (Dt must be 
presented to itself as an object, but at the same 
time straightaway annul and transcend this 
objective form; it must be its own object in 
which it finds itself reflected. So far as its 
spiritual content is produced by its own activi- 
ty, it is only we who know spirit to be for 
itself, to be objective to itself; but in so far as 
spirit knows itself to be for itself, then this 
self-production, the pure notion, is the sphere 
and element in which its objectification takes 
effect, and where it gets its existential form. In 
this way it is in its existence aware of itself as 
an object in which its own self is reflected. 
Mind, which, when thus developed, knows itself 
to be mind, is science. Science is its realization, 
and the kingdom it sets up for itself is its own 
native element. 

A self having knowledge purely of itself in 
the absolute antithesis of itself . . . is knowledge 
in universal form. 


Hegel has here asserted that the essential 
metaphysical categories~action and process, 
subject and substance, self-positing and self-pro- 
duction—are utterly dependent upon the essen- 
tial epistemological categories. Spirit that 
“knows itself to be for itself” is, thus, engaged 
in “‘self-production.’? When it becomes “con- 
scious of itself as spirit,” it then truly becomes 
spirit in its “existential form.” Spirit thus exists 
only when it comes to “‘annul and transcend” 
itself, a process of consciousness, awareness and 
knowledge. Mind--the highest realm of spirit, 
“the pure ether,” and hence the only reality—is 
also, “when thus developed,” science. The 
Hegelian conception of being always involves 
the element of self-creation and re-creation 
through self-awareness or self-knowledge. Spir- 
it, which is the totality, truly exists insofar as it 
knows itself. The human mind, itself a basic 
aspect of spirit, knows spirit, hence itself, and 
hence all knowable things, only through the 
distinctive forms of activity associated with 
self-annulment, self-transcendence, and—what is 
synonymous with these—self-creation. 

This process of knowledge, for Hegel, is 
properly included in all truly human activity. 
Hence, knowledge can never be purely passive 
or detached but, rather, like life itself, demands 
an element of action, confrontation, and im- 
mersion. The process through which man prop- 
erly knows, Hegel calls “conceptual thought” 
which “strenuously penetrates to the very 
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depths of ... meaning.”32 This means that 
conceptual thought is, perhaps alone, capable 
of comprehending that element of the world 
which explains the dynamics of spirit, viz., the 
truth of negativity, understood as the trans- 
forming and “overcoming” aspect of being. For 
Hegel, such “truth finds the medium of its 
existence in notions of conceptions 
alone. ..”,9% the pursuit of which constitutes 
science. Science involves, to a greater extent, 
diremption: “the action of separating the ele- 
ments is the exercise of the force of Under- 
standing, the most astonishing and greatest of 
all powers, or rather, the absolute power.”34 
But to do this, to arrive at those concepts and 
notions that constitute knowledge, means to 
participate in the object under consideration. 
True scientific knowledge 


. . . demands abandonment to the very life of 
the object, or, which means the same thing, 
claims to have before it the inner necessity 
controlling the object, and to express this only. 
Steeping itself in its object, it forgets to take 
[the] general survey. . ~ 35 


Since the object of knowledge is spirit, which is 
the totality, all properly human actions—crea- 
tion, mediation, transformation—are funda- 
mentally epistemological. True knowledge 
comes through action and immersion. 

In the Phenomenology, Hegel’s critique of 
- positivist doctrine is most explicit. His descrip- 
tion of the proper knowing process is pointedly 
contrasted to that which merely consists of 
“casual philosophical reflections, referring to 
objects here and there, to processes and 
thoughts of the undeveloped mind as chance 
may direct... .”; and which tries to “establish 
the truth by miscellaneous ratiocinations, in- 
ferences, and consequences drawn from circum- 
scribed thoughts.”36 The argument funda- 
mentally rejects any “form of knowledge ex- 
ternal to its material.”’37 

The principles of action and creation, then, 
are the bases both of Hegelian metaphysics and 
of Hegelian epistemology. Knowledge requires 
the knower to involve himself truly with his 
material, and thereby to discover the ÍI in the 
Thou. Conceptual thought involves, most fun- 
damentally, a process whereby the fact of 
experience is itself experienced .38 In this sense, 


32 Hegel, Phenomenology of Mind, p. 70. See also 
Plant, Hegel, p. 126. 


33 Phenomenology, p. 61. 
34 Thid., p. 93. 

35ybid., p. 112. 

36 hid, p. 95. 

37 Ibid., p. 106. 

38ihid., p. 96: 
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“truth is thus the bacchanalian revel, where not 
a member is sober; .. .”3? 

Upon this interpretation of Hegel, the prop- 
er : object of knowledge is, at least to a 
considerable extent, social existence. The hu- 
man world, which man can truly experience, is 
not merely the reflection of a transcendent and 
controlling realm, but is rather the very sub- 
stance and energy of Spirit. It is only by virtue 
of man’s unique capacity for thought and 
interaction that Spirit is as it is. One thus comes 
to understand the transcendent realm by first 
understanding, through conceptual thought, the 
world of human or cultural affairs. This 
general point is made emphatically by Ray- 
mond Plant: 


Because he saw the problems of social, 
personal and religious bifurcation as the central 
social and political difficulties of his age, it 
follows that in so far as he considered that 
philosophy, when taken as a whole, could 
provide solutions to these problems it can fairly 
be said that the whole .of his philosophy, 
however abstract, is pervaded by this insistent 
and central social concern. 


The influence of this orientation upon suc- 
ceeding philosophies is indisputable. While the 
positivist line remained an attractive and force- 
ful method for social thinkers, perhaps the 
most original philosophers of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries seemed to adopt some 
variant of the constitutive or creative principle. 
A history of modern epistemology is certainly 
not possible here.*! But the importance of the 
nonpositive attitude can be quickly and effec- 
tively noted. Thus, for example, Marx’s formu- 
lations regarding theory and practice show a 
rejection of empiricist detachment in favor of 
an active subject knowing his object through a 
variant of the Hegelian negation.*? Thus also 
can be noted the intuitive understanding of 
Bergson, and the aesthetic metaphysics of ‘the 
young Nietzsche, who celebrated knowledge as 
a kind of passionate drama between the knower 


39 Yhid., p. 105. 


40Plant, Hegel, p. 88. See also, Shlomo Avineri, 
Hegels Theory of the Modern State (Cambridge: 
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41A major discussion of this aspect of the history 
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420f course, finding an epistemology in Marx is 
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Feuerbach; in- Marx and Engels: Basie Writings on 
Politics and Philosophy, ed. Lewis Feuer (Garden 
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and the known.*3 The pragmatic epistemology 
also emphasizes, though in a different way, the 
active role of the subject; and this pragmatism 
interestingly meets Bergson and Marx in the 
work of Sorel, whose notion of myth is among 
the clearest examples of knowledge as a human 
creation.4* Perhaps most important of all is the 
philosophy of Husserl and its influence upon 
modern existentialism. Husserl’s principle of 
intentionality indicates that the meaning of an 
object is “intended” by the subject. That is, the 
knower lends reality to the object and in this 
way eventually creates a meaningful environ- 
ment, a ‘‘life-world.” This concept of inten- 
tionality is illustrative of the main elements of 
constitutive epistemology. For Husserl, the 
prior reality of the object is not denied. Things, 
in all likelihood, do exist before we “intend” 
them. But since knowledge of this prior exis- 
tence is beyond our scope, the problem is 
suspended or “bracketed” out. Husserl’s asser- 
tion is that objects have reality for us only 
through the meanings we attach to them. This 
reality, the reality intended by the human 
mind, is clearly the only reality of any con- 
sequence. Again, though, as Quentin Lauer 
points out, our intentions must be constantly 
revalidated by endless resort to phenom- 
enological reductions.45 Thus, phenom- 
enology—and nearly all of the constitutive 
theories—asserts that, as regards the possibility 
of human knowledge, subject and object are 
not truly independent of one another. The 
subject does not merely record images evoked 
by the object but, rather, acts upon that object 
in some way and creates for it an appropriate 
real meaning. We can know, therefore, only to 
the extent that we can create. 

This epistemology is implicit in all con- 
temporary interpretive sociology. One explicit 
formulation of such a viewpoint is to be found 
in an analysis by Harold Garfinkel of the 
theories of Alfred Schutz. This paper is worth 
quoting at length. According to Garfinkel, 
Schutz adopts, a “congruence theory” of such 
knowledge in which “the two terms, perceived 
object and concrete object are synonomous and 
interchangeable.... Rather than there being a 
world of concrete objects which a theory cuts 


43See Friedrich Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy 
and the Genealogy of Morals (Garden City: Double- 
gay 1956), pp. 2 and 126—127. 


4450 Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (New 
York: Collier Books, 1972), pp. 120-125; also “The 
Utility of Pragmatism,” in From Georges Sorel, trans. 
John Stanley (New FUK Oxford University Press, 
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45 Quentin Lauer, fenomenale: Its Genesis and 
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this way and that, (Schutz’s) view holds that 
the cake is constituted in the very act of 
cutting.” This is opposed to what Garfinkel 
calls the “correspondence theory,” as adopted 
by (for example) Talcott Parsons, in which 


the function of any schema of categories is to 
render some sort of approximation of what is 


actually out there. The view is that through 
successive states of improvement, the logico- 


empirical methods, based as they are on univer- 
sal and unchanging primary categories of ap- 
prehension, gives to the properly qualified 
observer a view of the real world that is 
independent of the historical conditions of the 
observer’s circumstances as far as the accuracy 
of reproduction of actual things is con- 
cerned. 


This latter theory is clearly positivist, especially 
in its emphasis on subjective-objective sep- 
aration, on knowledge as the sensory recording 
of images corresponding to “real” things, and 
on the ‘universal or ahistorical aspect of the 
knowing procedure. 

In contrast, the “‘congruence” and other 
nonpositivist theories view knowledge as an 
intimate, creative, historical and social activity. 
This latter, the social aspect, is crucial, for it 
signals the fundamental element of interpretive 
sociology. Nearly all of the nonpositivist philos- 
ophies cited above, with the exception of 
Kant’s, contain an implicit social element. 
Husserl’s “ife-world,” Marx’s class-conscious- 
ness, Sorel’s myth of the general strike, even 
the integral experience of Bergson—each con- 
cept is of a social nature.47 The empirical- 
positivist tradition finds knowledge to be the 
fruit of individual minds. The subject-object 
relationship requires no social element and, 
consequently, may be immune to historical 
change.4® Nonpositivist epistemology, on the 
other hand, strongly implies a socio-historical 
aspect to the process of knowing. This implica- 
tion was first made the focus of inquiry by 


46Harold Garfinkel, “A Comparison of Decisions 
Made on Four Pre-Theoretical Problems by Talcott 
Parsons and Alfred Schutz,” distributed by the De- 
partment of Social Sciences, University of California, 
Irvine, 1972 


47 4n even more specific example is John Dewey, 
who wrote: “Knowledge is a function of association 
and communication.” The Public and its Problems 
(Chicago: The Swallow Press, undated), p. 158. 


48Perhaps a fundamental exception is to be found 
in the ordinary-language approach to philosophy. The 
early arguments of Hobbes’s Leviathan are pertinent in 
this sense. More recent are the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions of Wittgenstein. The relationship of these ideas 
to the present subject matter is discussed in Randall 
Ihara, “Phenomenology and Political Science” (paper 
presented at the 1971 Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association). See also, Eugene 
Miller, “Positivism, Historicism, and Political Inquiry.” 
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early developers of the sociology of knowledge, 
especially Dilthey, Weber, and Mannheim.*? 
These writers, of course, emphasized the rela- 
tivity (or relationality)5° of knowledge and 
focused their attention upon the larger postu- 
lates of society. Ideologies, or the accepted 
doctrines of society, were to be regarded as 
products of culture and historical circum- 
stances. One understands thought processes, 
then, by examining the social foundations—the 
substructure—of knowledge. 

Although strongly influenced by certain of 
these principles derived from the sociology of 
knowledge, the nonpositivists have radicalized 
those very principles by returning to philo- 
sophic tradition. Sociologists of knowledge 
were concerned primarily with the most general 
kinds of knowledge. They sought to explain 
beliefs, religious doctrines, and political ideolo- 
gies. But current writers have attempted to 
rediscover more basic questions. Most episte- 
mologies, of whatever nature, deal not with the 
largest elements of belief but with the smallest. 
Knowledge as an everyday phenomenon is the 
heart of epistemology, and this is what has been 
rediscovered by the interpretive sociologists. 
The concern, then, is not with ideology or 
religion, but with the everyday constitution of 
reality. 


Epistemology and Social Science 


In making this emphasis, interpretive soci- 
ologists have developed the basis for an alterna- 
tive approach to social science. The usual social 
variables—class, status, power, religion5!—are 
now viewed by the interpretivists not as objec- 
tive structures that shape human life but 
primarily as the products of the collective social 
will. They are human creations and can be 
properly understood only by understanding the 


ways in which they are created, the ways in- 


which they are vested with meaning. Thus, the 
social construction of social reality becomes the 
focus of inquiry.5* Herein can be understood, 
then, Weber’s emphasis on the subjective mean- 
ing of social forms,°* or Mead’s concepts of 


49See Lichtheim, The Concept of Ideology, chap. 


SORelationalism is Mannheim’s word, and he ex- 
plicitly opposes it to relativism. See Mannheim, 


; Ideology and Utopia, pp. 78--79. 


51for a discussion of such variables see Robert A. 
Nisbet, The Sociological Tradition (New York: Basic 
Books, 1966). 


>2This phrase is borrowed from the book by Peter 
Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construc- 
tion of Reality (Garden City: Doubleday, 1966), one 
of the best discussions of the kind of social science 
presented here. 


53This is, to be sure, an excessively facile way of 
dealing with Weber. Despite a great deal of app osnen 
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symbol, self, and other. Equally, the “‘negotia- 
tions” of Garfinkel and Cicourel,5+ the “‘life- 
world” of Schutz,55 the “transactions” of 
Henry Kariel,5® all are based on a common 
interpretation of reality as a social construct. In 
each case, the task of the sociologist is to 
understand social forms by looking at the ways 
in which those forms are constituted. And in 
each case, the emphasis is on the creative 
activity of human wiil. 

It may appear that the argument has just 
leapt from a question of epistemology to a 
program for sociology. But in fact, the entire 
nonpositivist’ tradition makes the knowing pro- 
cess the basis for statements of ethics, social 
philosophy and even metaphysics. What is 
characteristically emphasized is the creativity of 
the human mind, posited as active will in a 
social setting. The two main products of this 
will, knowledge and reality, are in fact one and 
the same thing. That is, the knower comes to 
know his object by constituting or creating its 
very reality. Without this kind of subjective 
activity, the object in effect would cease to 
exist; it would cease to have any real meaning. 
Mannheim writes: “Isolated and discrete facts 
must be comprehended in the ever-present but 
constantly changing configurations of experi- 
ence in which they are actually lived. Only in 
such a context do they acquire meaning.’>7 
Thus, a theory of knowledge and a theory of 
society can be derived from a single principle. 

But this argument logically leads to a further 
central intuition: if the human principle of 
action is the source of all knowledge and the 
source of all social reality, and if indeed 
knowledge and reality are one and the same 


by social theorists, I think his methodological position 
remains unclear. Nonetheless, Weber felt that social 
scientists can “accomplish something which is never 
attainable in the natural sciences, namely, the subjec- 
tive POA TERTE of the actions of individuals in 
interaction. ... This additional achievement of ex- 
planation by interpretative understanding, as distin- 
guished from external observation is of course attained 
only at a price-the more hypothetical and frag- 
mentary character of its results. Nevertheless, subjec- 
tive understanding is the specific characteristic of 
sociological knowledge” (Max Weber, The Theory of 
Social and Economic Organization, ed. Talcott Parsons 
[New York: The Free Press, 1969], pp. 103—104). 


54See Aaron Cicourel, “Basic and Normative Rules 
in the Negotiation of Status and Role,” in Recent 
Sociology No, 2, ed. Hans Peter Dreitzel (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1970), pp. 4—45. 

55See Aron Gurwitsch, “Problems of the Life- 
World,” in Phenomenology and Social Reality, ed. 
i970) Natanson (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 

56See Henry Kariel, Saving Appearances: The 
Reestablishment of Political Science (Belmont, Calif.: 
Duxbury Press, 1972), chaps. 6 and 7. 


57Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia, p. 60. 
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thing, then social forms are in effect the 
codification or symbolic representation of 
knowledge. Stated otherwise, society is or 
represents nothing more than a set of common 
meanings, especially regarding human relation- 
ships, meanings wrought and constantly being 
revised through the genius of human action and 
will, but also providing a context for such 
activity in the future. Thus, for example, 
“social class” is best understood not simply asa 
quantifiably grounded concept, nor even as a 
description of life-style priorities. Though such 
aspects should not be dispensed with, a full 
understanding requires insight into the socially 
generated meaning of these kinds of criteria. 
Social classes certainly exist in the United 
States as well as in England. Outward manifes- 
tations of class in each country, including 
economic and life-style factors, may well be 
similar. But for various reasons, among them 
the American tradition of upward mobility, the 
meanings of social class are not consistent. 
Americans, that is, have an understanding of 
social inequality that differs from the English 
conception. In each case, the meaning of social 
class is, at once, a way of determining the 
societal role of inequality and a definition of 
that very aspect of social reality. The source of 
this meaning, or the process through which it is 
generated, thus becomes the focus of social 
research. 


One further implication here is that the 
social inquirer, in order to understand his 
subject, cannot maintain the traditionally de- 
tached posture of scientific observation. Rath- 
er, he, like anyone else, must in some way 
become intimate with his subject in order to 
know it properly. He must therefore adopt a 
nonpositivist stance usually involving any of a 
variety of techniques and methods, including 
(for example) participant observation, in-depth 
interviewing, certain case-study techniques, and 
the historical-philosophical methods implied in 
such terms as hermeneutics, dialectics and 
Verstehen. 


Hegel’s sociological analyses were historical 
in nature. Thus, immediate contact with the 
objects of inquiry was not possible. However, 
Hegel’s use of interpretive or conceptual reason- 
ing is striking. The application of his own 
philosophic principles to the study of civiliza- 
tions was based on a kind of understanding that 


anticipated the interpretive methods of Dilthey > 


and his followers. All such theorists, including, 
-and especially, Hegel, emphasized (or are em- 


phasizing) a method of social research and 


analysis that may be called philosophic. Hegel’s 
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sociological method, thus, is essentially an 
interpretive or philosophic method.>8 

Substantively, Hegel’s social science is con- 
cerned with the concept of will. The focus of 
all Hegelian practical philosophy is the crea- 
tivity of human will, usually in a social setting. 
Hegel’s dialectic of history is driven by this 
active will which negates or mediates that 
which is and, in so doing, creates something 
new. This basic concept informs the entire 
Hegelian system, including the sociology. 
Hegel’s social analyses, then, are focused on the 
principle of human creativity, from which can 
be derived the notion that social forms are 
produced by active social will—that is, by mind. 
Thus, Hegel’s system leads him to describe the 
social construction of social reality. I will use 
one of the best examples of Hegelian sociology, 
the discussion of ancient Greece, to illustrate 
this assertion. 


The Interpretation of Greece 


According to Hegelian philosophy, the world 
is to be understood as an historical entity. As 
such, it is dynamic and evolutionary; its various 
states are merely moments. Conditions and 
relationships are but temporary manifestations 
of the historical principle and, in fact, contain 
within them the very basis of change. Historical 
movement is described by the threefold dialec- 


tic of history, of which the middle term—anti- | 


thesis—is perhaps the most important. The 
dynamic force of the historical world is the 


negating, mediating, antithetical element. Geist . 


is best understood as describing that element, 
the distinctively human aspect of things which 
is the prime mover. The world changes because 
of the activity of human spirit, of mind. 

This most central dynamic element arises 
first in Greece. The Oriental world, with which 
Hegel began his philosophy of history, was a 
stagnant world, containing merely the seed of 
humanity. It is only with Greece, the period of 
man’s “adolescence,” that the true nature of 


humanity is evidenced. For Hegel, the Greek . 


epoch is the first-spiritual epoch, the first 
mediating—hence the first’ historic—epoch. 
Clearly, said Hegel, it is in Greece that man puts 
his initial stamp upon nature, “transforms it 
into mere objective form of its (spirit’s) own 


existence.”5? But further, Hellenic man really ‘ 
sets history in motion by pit ing spirit against 


spirit. Among the causal mechanisms found in 
this regard are geographic, demographic and 


58For a discussion of the relationship between 
philosophy and science see Hegel, The Phenomenology 
of Mind, pages 86—92. 


5 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, trans. J. 
Sibree (New York: ee Publications, 1956), p. 238. 
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historic factors. That is, the plurality of Greece 
permits the confrontation of different human 
beings, a confrontation that overcomes itself 
and grows or evolves—historically—into new 
struggles. In Hegel’s more philosophical terms 
this aspect is called the Desire for Desire, 
involving that kind of conflict between will, or 
minds, that distinguishes man from the lower 
orders.©° In writing about history, the very 
same theory is stated thus: “The only real 
antithesis that Spirit can have is itself spiritual: 
viz., its inherent heterogeneity, through which 
alone it acquires the power of realizing itself as 
Spirit.’©! Man, though incomplete,®? first 
beomes truly human in the Greek world; this 
by virtue of his new-found dimension of crea- 
tivity, of transforming action. Greece embodies, 
and is identified with, this distinctively human 
dimension; it is the “region of spirit.” Most 
generally, the Greek epoch is the mediation of 
the Oriental thesis. 

In this regard, the idea of Geist can be 
properly understood. The apparent futility of 
translating this word is well known. The proper 
aim, therefore, is to adequately render its sense. 
Perhaps the most facile translation of Geist is 
spirit. But the term “spirit” though often very 
appropriate, fails to describe sufficiently the 
uniquely human aspect of Geist. Hegel’s con- 
cept of the historical world centers on the 
primacy of creative, active man. The source of 
man’s creative ability, and that which dis- 
tinguishes him from other forms of being, is the 
faculty of mind and its capacity to be conscious 
. of its environment, of other minds, and of 
itself. Mind, then, is the dynamic force of 
history, that which unfolds through conscious- 
ness and finally evolves, at the end, into a 
consciousness of all worldly relationships. Thus, 
Geist is best understood as mind. In the 
Oriental epoch, the human mind lay dormant. 
Such changes and transformations as did occur 
resulted not from spiritual mediation but from 
the clash of natural principles. The truly human 
aspect was not yet a factor.63 

It is in Greece that mind is at last activated, 
in the form of individual subjectivity and 
thought; mind, or Geist, is set free and the 
result is that true history is begun. For Hegel, 
this was the essence of the Greek epoch: “This 
stamps the Greek character as that of Individu- 
ality conditioned by Beauty, which is produced 
by Spirit, transfiirming the merely Natural into 


ax 


50See He el, The Phenomenology of Mind : 
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6lHegel, The Philosophy of History, p. 226. 
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an expression of its own being.”64 It was in 
this sense that Hegel found the basis of Greek 
unity. The plurality of the Hellenic world 
demanded a new kind of unity, an artificial or. 
manmade bond. The Oriental world was united 
by natural or divine principles. For example, 
regarding the social organization of India, Hegel 
wrote: “The different castes are indeed, fixed; 
but in view of the religious doctrine that 
established them,,they wear the aspect of 
natural distinctions.”®> Similarly, he saw China 
as the “realm of theocratic despotism,” and 
Persia as the government of “law .. . still 
regarded as a dictum of mere nature.”©® In 
contrast, the unity of Greece transcends the 
natural and discovers, rather, a spiritual or 
distinctively human solution. The initial step of 
history is taken, in which man begins to liberate 
himself from natural necessity. In Greece, for 
essentially the first time, man found no prior 
basis for social organization. His response was 
to create one. Thus, Hegel described the Greek 
world as a “condition in which individuals take 
their own ground, and are not, from the very 
beginning, patriarchally united by a bond of 
Nature, but realize a union through some other 
medium—through Law and Custom having the 
sanction of Spirit.’©7 The society of Greece 
was created by man. It can be best understood, 
then, in terms of the process of creation. 
Hegel’s sociology is the attempt to understand 
society in terms of those states of mind that 
inform the social (or human) construction of 
social reality. 

The sociological analysis of Greece empha- 
sizes three social forms. First is the cultural 
form. Greek culture is characterized by the 
subjective demonstration of the beautiful. 
There are several specific manifestations of this 
social element, all of which emphasize the 
beauty of the individual. One is ornamentation. 
A fundamental aspect of Greek society, said 
Hegel, concerns the custom of enhancing one’s 
physical aspect. Much of Greek social life 
involves the transformation of nature toward 
this end. One such type of transformation 


‘involves simply the fashioning of ornaments. 
.Thus Hegel wrote: “Ornament by its very 


nature is destined only to beautify something 
other than itself, viz. the human body, which is 
man’s immediate environment, and which, in 
common with Nature at large, he has to 
transform.’©8 Greek social and cultural activity 


64Fhid., p. 238. 
Sibid., p. 113. gT 
66lbid., p. 114. ue ghee 
67Tbid., p. 225—226. pii 
687bid., p. 241. 
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are strongly concerned with this demonstration 
of personal beauty: ““Among the Greeks, then, 
we find this boundless impulse of individuals to 
display themselves, and to find their enjoyment 
in so doing.”®? This is, importantly, not a 
merely sensuous involvement with nature, but a 
celebration of human powers of aesthetic crea- 
tivity. For, the Greeks are “too powerfully 
excited, too much bent upon developing their 
individuality, absolutely to adore Nature. . .”7° 
Greek culture, then, takes the form of such 
social activities aimed at ‘‘self-assertion,’’ and 
“the effort (of the Greeks) to dignify them- 
selves.”7 1 This is further indicated by one of 
the more celebrated types of Greek social 
activity, the practice of engaging in physical 
contests. Games are, in Greece, examples of this 
same concern with subjective beauty. Though 
originally private events, “games and aesthetic 
displays ... became an affair of the nation, and 
were fixed for certain times at appointed 
places. Besides the Olympic games in the sacred 
district of Elis, there were also held the 
Isthmian, the Rhythian, the Nemean, at other 
places.”72 These kinds of activity, representing 
fundamental aspects of Greek society, are 
properly understood only in terms of the type 
’ of consciousness that informs them. That is, the 
freedom of spirit or mind won by the Greeks, 
in which the human power of creatian is 
activated, provides the clue to the true meaning 
of such aesthetic displays. In sport, wrote 
Hegel, “Nature is wrought into Spirit, and 
although in these contests the subject has not 
advanced to the highest grade of serious 
thought, yet in this exercise of his physical 
powers, man shows his Freedom, viz., that he 
has transformed his body into an organ of 
Spirit.””7 3 

These cultural forms thus represent the 
subjective expression of Greek consciousness. 
They describe very human activities, day-to-day 
patterns of behavior influenced by socially 
constructed norms. In this regard, however, 
there is an ephemeral or mortal aspect to the 
“subjective work of art” that is not entirely 
characteristic of the Greek world. That is, Hegel 
found in Greece a coequal tendency, an instinct 
toward immortalization. 

This did not precisely involve immortalizing 
the self. Self-immortalization, a seemingly ap- 
propriate corollary to the subjective realm, 
becomes truly applicable, said Hegel, only in 
the modern era. Indeed, one of the corner- 


69 Hegel, The Philosophy of History, p. 242. 
70 Thid. 

71 roid. 
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stones of Hegel’s “Germanic world”? would be 
the divinization of man.74 The Greek world 
does not exhibit this tendency. But there is in 
Greece a parallel element, a perhaps more 
primitive but nonetheless analogous attempt to 
objectify, hence to immortalize, spirit. This 
“objective work of art” finds its manifestation 
in Greek religion, and constitutes the proper 
explanation of the latter. The Greek divinities 
are, according to Hegel, spiritual divinities. 
They represent not nature, but aspects of 
human spirit or mind. More specifically, their 
form is not abstract or natural, but concrete 
and human. They have at their command the 
elements of nature, but are not themselves 
natural. In this regard, Hegel saw great sig- 
nificance in the War of Gods, and “the over- 
throw of the Titans by the race of Zeus.’’75 
Thus, for example, “Oceanus, as such, is only 
the element of nature which his name denotes. 
(On the other hand) Poseidon has still the 
wildness of that element in his character; but he 
is also an ethical personage....”7 Greek 
divinities are thus created as spiritual entities, 
“people” of a higher, immortal order. Hegel 
said that they “are to be regarded as individuali- 
ties—not abstractions.... The gods are per- 
sonalities, concrete individualities ... special 
characters.” 77 This fundamental aspect of the 
Greek gods provides the clue to understanding 
Greek religion. That they are vested with a 
predominantly spiritual element means that 
Greek religion is most basically the attempt to 
objectify the Greek development of spirit. 
Previous religions, those of the Oriental world, 
worshipped nature. Greek culture, on the other 
hand, creates a religion in which spiritual or 
human characteristics are immortalized. The 
more specific objects of worship, in fact, are 
concrete embodiments of the human form; 
“The Greek god ... exists for his worshippers 
perenially in the manifestation—only in marble, 
in metal or wood, or as figured by the 
imagination.”78 Again, Greek religion is a less 
complete spiritual religion than Christianity. 
This is because spirit in the Greek epoch is ata 
less advanced stage than in the modern world. 
But the import of the analysis for our purposes 
is again to indicate Hegel’s sociological ap- 
proach. His explanation of Greek religion is 


74See Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, pp. 
758—764. See also, Robert Tucker, Philosophy and 
Myth in Karl Marx (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1961); also Lowith, Prom Hegel to Nietzsche, 
pp. 47—50. 


TSHegel, The Philosophy of History, p. 244. 
76 Ibid, p. 245. 
Tbid., p. 246. 
78 Ibid, p. 249. 
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: that it is a human creation and, therefore, that 


the distinctive character of Greek consciousness 
results in a particular kind of divinity. The 
Greek spirit, as a partially free, creative and 
active spirit, produces a religion in which that 
very phase of Geist is the object of worship. In 
this way, Greek religion becomes sociologically 
comprehensible. Its specific pecularities and 
limitations can be understood as being derived 
from the nature of Greek spirit; and the 
meaning it has for its worshippers can be found 
in the assertion that the very act of worship is 
an act of creation and that every creator is, 
himself, an agent of spirit. . 

Thus, Greek religious life, like the cultural 
life, is to be understood in terms of the nature 
of spirit in Greece. The development of a 
certain level of spiritual creativity makes pos- 
sible the constitution of social structures that, 
precisely as a consequence of this, are funda- 
mentally spiritual. The two types of structures 
discussed so far, the objective and subjective, 
are largely distinct examples of this process. 
But the Greek world, said Hegel, is a socially 
unified world. These distinct elements are, he 
argued, given coherence and unity by virtue of 
a third, more essential social form. 

This third social entity is the ‘Political Work 
of Art.” Politics is the culmination of the.Greek 
epoch, the synthesis of its various strains. 
Hegel’s understanding of Greek politics is ex- 
pressed at the outset with great clarity: “The 
State unites the two phases just considered, 
viz., the Subjective and Objective Work of Art. 
In the State, Spirit is not a mere Object, like 
the deities, nor, on the other hand, is it 
subjectively developed to a beautiful physique. 
It is here a living, universal Spirit, but which is 
at the same time the self-conscious Spirit of the 
individuals composing the community.””? This 
quotation is revealing of the true place of 
Hegel’s sociology. The last sentence contains 
two clauses. The first clause describes the Greek 
state as “a living, universal Spirit.” Herein is 
manifested the most widely known aspect of 
Hegelian thought, the metaphysical. The com- 
mon understanding of Hegel’s concept of Geist 
is as a transcendent element, encompassing 
everything, marching through history, sweeping 
up mere mortals in its journey. While this is a 
valid interpretation, it is frequently forgotten 
that mere mortals are indeed the agents of and 
embodiments of spirit. It is by virtue of the 
capacities of human beings that spirit exists at 


all. For spirit, once again, is the distinctively. 


human aspect of the world in which all men 
necessarily participate. 
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This basic principle informs Hegelian soci- 
ology. The second clause, above, describes the 
Greek state as “at the same time the self- 
conscious Spirit of the individuals composing 
the community.” The role of individuals in 
forging social institutions is thus the focus of 
sociological inquiry. This assertion is not gen- 
erally recognized. For example, in their well- 
known discussion of Max Weber, Hans Gerth 
and C. Wright Mills only see in Hegel (and also 
in Ranke and Dilthey) “the attempt to ‘inter- 
pret’ the individual person, intention, act or 
style of work by seeing it as a ‘document’, 
‘manifestation’, or an ‘expression’ of a larger 
morphological unit that underlies particular 
data.”80 While this assertion is essentially 
correct in what it says, it ignores the other 
edge of the blade. That is, humans do not 
merely manifest spiritual reality. They in fact 
comprise it and, through their various mental 
capacities, give it life and energy. Thus, for 
example, the laws and customs that charac- 
terize the Greek polity should not be under- 
stood as necessary manifestations of some 
metaphysical or theological order. Rather, they 
are human constructs. Their meaning is to be 
ascertained by examining the point of view that 
informs their creation. This particular point of 
view means an approach to the world that is, by 
definition, unique. But its solutions to social 
problems are not pre-ordained; the specific 
formulations of Solon’s codes, for example, are 
not strictly determined by the state of Greek 
consciousness. Rather, this state of conscious- 
ness means only that a certain kind of solution 
will be found; and, further, that those specific 
social structures that are developed can only be 
understood in terms of this process. That is, the 
analysis of Greek social forms requires refer- 
ence to the spiritual element that informs their 
creation. 

We now have sufficient materials to charac- 
terize the social’ science of Hegel. There are 
three essential components of his approach. 
The first may be generally called the historical 
aspect. Hegel’s sociological analyses invariably 
commence by placing the subject matter in its 
unique historical context. This involves material 
as well as ideal elements. Geographic, eco- 
nomic, and demographic factors are given as 
much emphasis as are previous states of minds. 
(In this regard, the characterization of Hegel as 
an “idealist” is usually excessively simplistic.) 
These historical elements are crucial. Upon 
them are based Hegels central attempt to 
reconstruct the development of consciousness. 


80Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York: Oxford 
University, 1946), p. 56. 
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Thus, for example, the particular spirit of 
Greece is made possible by previous develop- 
ments of consciousness in the Orient. But 
Greek consciousness is equally, and perhaps 
more directly, attributable to (for example) the 
migratory patterns and physical characteristics 
of ancient Attica. 

The second component of Hegelian social 
science, then, involves the analysis of spirit or 
mind. The reconstruction of consciousness re- 
sults in detailed descriptions of the elementary 
character of this aspect. Though informed by 
historical circumstances, these descriptions in- 
volve the ability of the investigator to find the 
“I in the Thou.” Hegel, in effect, places himself 
in the Greek experience—in the diversity of 
Greek culture—and thus develops an intuition 
of the Greek state of mind. 

This intuition is, in effect, justified by the 
analysis of social structures. These structures, 
comprising the third element in Hegel’s social 
science, are assumed to be the products of spirit 
or mind. Their true character, then, is to be 
understood in those terms. That is, the peculiar 
aspects of these forms are to be interpreted by 
examining the states of mind that inform their 
creation. Clearly, the validity of such a proce- 
dure depends upon the credibility of the 
analysis. Thus, Hegel’s explanation of Greek 
social forms in terms of spirit is powerful 
largely because it seems to make sense. It is 
coherent and not at all far-fetched. It certainly 
is something to be approached critically, for we 
ought not to be easily persuaded. But, unless 
and until some other contrary thesis proves 
more compelling, the analysis can be considered 
a significant addition to our understanding. 
And who can argue that Hegel’s discussion of 
ancient Greece does not constitute a funda- 
mental insight into the essence of that period? 
J It may be charged here that the three 
elements just discussed really constitute, in 
effect, a primitively positivist or ‘‘scientific” 
approach. That is, the historical element and 
the social element may be regarded as the overt 
manifestations from which is derived or in- 
ferred the middle element, consciousness. This 
charge is true only in so far as all social theory 
is considered scientific. Every serious investiga- 
tor of society—whether philosopher, soci- 
ologist, historian or journalist-must marshall 
facts in support of his theses. This accumula- 
tion of facts, however, does not in itself 
constitute-a truly positivist outlook in the 
manner described above. Again, two factors are 
relevant here: the kinds of facts considered 
acceptable and the type of justification deemed 
appropriate. Positivist social science—certainly 
since Durkheim—demands facts which are 
essentially unambiguous. Thus, the casting of a 
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single vote for the Democratic party may be 
regarded simply as that vote. There may be 
considerable debate about why the vote was 
cast; but the vote itself—as a simple, discrete 
fact—is beyond (or beneath) interpretation. 
Behavioral or positivist social science seeks this 
kind of fact. Spatial patterns, group member- 
ship, SES, budgetary expenditures—all are ex- 
amples of acceptable scientific data, distilled to 
the point where their truth is theoretically 
beyond question. Hegel’s social theory, on the 
other hand, uses facts that are rarely so 
self-evidently factual. Thus, for example, Hegel 
found in Greece the existence of oracles which 
he considered part of the historical and cultural 
foundation upon which Greek consciousness 
developed.®! But this fact, the fact that oracles 
existed, is not treated as a discrete, self-explana- 
tory datum. Rather, the fact used by Hegel is 
clearly an interpreted fact. The oracles are not 
simply oracles, but certain kinds of oracles. 
Their very facticity contains crucial qualitative 
or conceptual attributes that the observer 
sought to understand. This he could not do 
merely by observing; such understanding re- 
quired interpretation or “‘conceptual thought.” 
Thus, the “data?” of Hegel are in no way 
self-evident or quantifiable. The ideological, 
historical, cultural, aesthetic, and even natural 
facts he used are part and parcel of his 
interpretive approach. They are not solely 
manifest or positive; they contain elements that 
are accessible—not opaque—to reason. 

Equally, the method of explanation used by 
Hegel is not positivist. The nature of Greek 
consciousness or spirit is not merely inferred 
from the “facts.” It is,rather, reconstructed by 
the inquirer, by Hegel, from the kind of 
empathetic standpoint described by Dilthey. In 
effect, it could be argued that Hegel really 
adopted the posture of his subjects, examined 
the influence of previous states of mind, as 
transmitted through migratory history, and the 
physical factors, as exemplified by the very 
terrain of Greece, and conceived from these an 
attitude toward nature and an attitude toward 
other men that, together, sum up the “‘elemen- 
tary character of the Spirit of the Greeks.” 
This, then, contains little of the hypothetico- 
deductive model of positivism, with its empha- 
sis on intersubjective testability and precision 
of measurement.8? In this regard, it may seem 
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that Hegel’s method lacks the proper rigor of 
science. To this suggestion there are two pos- 
sible rejoinders. First, the scholarship and thor- 
oughness of Hegel’s researches evidence the 
kind of breadth of knowledge, discipline and 
spirited rigor that is perhaps only rarely 
matched. Second, the scientific method is in 
itself no guarantee of rigor, as some of today’s 
social science research indicates. 


Conclusion 


It should now be apparent that Hegelian 
social science is properly in accord with the 
basic principles of Hegelian philosophy. Such 
principles as action, consciousness, and creation 
are basic to Hegel’s epistemology and meta- 
physic, and also form between them the essen- 
tial foci of his social scientific approach. Per- 
haps because of its profound theoretical foun- 
dations, this method has I think an unusual 
quality of timelessness and durability, an asser- 
tion that is in part justified by the continuing 
authority of several of Hegel’s specific analyses. 
This durability makes the Hegelian method one 
that, at very least, ought to be reckoned with. 
By now listing certain key principles of that 
method I can both resummarize the essence of 
Hegelian social science and outline its potential 
relevance for contemporary theorists. 

The first elementary principle is that the 
social world is, by definition, a human world. 
Society is not merely an entity that develops an 
independent life of its own, but is rather a 
collection of human wills. While the whole may 
in some way exceed the sum of its parts, the 
facts of human action, consciousness, and 
creation are never irrelevant. Thus, a purely 
functional-imperativist notion, such as that of 
Parsons, might according to the Hegelian con- 
ception actually ignore the crucial elements of 
social life. 

From this principle comes a second, that the 
relevant social facts must be full-dimensioned 
facts. That is, the social researcher must go 
beyond those unambiguous data that present 
themselves, and seek a level of facticity that 
demands a degree of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion. Thus, the positivist methods of data 
collection and inferential explanation are to be 
considered inadequate. The researcher ought 
rather to confront his world in a total way; he 
must “lose himself in the object”? and obtain 
thereby a conceptual understanding of the 
appropriate complex social phenomena. 

Such phenomena must, however, be of more 
than one kind. The third principle of Hegelian 
social science is the rejection of single-cause 
theories. Part of the researcher’s intuition must 
involve a capacity to detect a wide variety of 
determinants. Hegel is often identified as advo- 
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cating an idealist theory, as opposed to Marx’s 
material or economic approach (an interpreta- 
tion perhaps most attributable to Marx him- 
self). As has been indicated, however, Hegel’s 
sociological explanations draw upon a wide 
range of facts, both ideal and material. Accord- 
ing to this approach, social forms are complex 
and multidimensional, dependent therefore on 
a multiplicity of factors. 

The synthesis of these three principles re- 
sults in the major theoretical insight of Hegelian 
sociology. By positing the importance of the 
human element in responding to and transform- 
ing a variety of ideal and material contexts of 
fact, Hegel views society as a human construct. 
It is an artifact that itself becomes a context, or 
a moment to be negated; a tool, that is, with 
which man can find order in the diversity of 
relationships. Man’s relationship with nature 
and with other men is thus given momentary 
coherence by virtue of the social construction 
of social reality. This fourth principle of Hegel’s 
sociology involves, inherently, a fifth. The 
social structures and forms are best understood 
as codifications of human experience. The 
various conditions of human life—spiritual and 
material—are given coherence and a degree of 
permanence in the patterning of social activity. 
This principle informs the specific social scien- 
tific analysis of Hegel. His method defines the 
structures of a particular society as the mean- 
ingful embodiments of human consciousness. 

The pivotal role of consciousness makes an 
understanding of consciousness essential to any 
sociological analysis. The sixth and last prin- 
ciple of Hegelian society is that the elements of 
mind—thought, will, affect, reason~must ul- 
timately become the researcher’s main concern. 
Specific and particular social structures are only 
comprehensible in terms of their spiritual con- 
text. Moreover, true understanding of this 
realm must involve direct immersion in it. 
Again, positivist inference is inadequate to the 
task. The researcher must truly know his 
subject’s state of mind, and must be able to 
identify with the point of view therein. It is 
most basically in this sense that nonpositivist 
methods of research become indispensable. 

Several of these basic principles are reflected 
in the current “anti-behavioral revolution” 
which is occurring once again in the social 
sciences. As has been indicated, this movement 
involves a reaction to the purely positivist 
principles—an intellectual tendency that has 
again arisen to charm not only those who are 
perhaps born dissenters but also, more im- 
portantly, those who are skeptical about the 
possibility of developing a physics of society. 
Significantly, most contemporary non- 
positivists are quite aware of their participation 
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' Introduction 


The analysis of electoral behavior has seen a 
radical shift in emphasis over the last two 
decades, Empirically, there has been a major 
resurgence of interest in analysis of the relation- 
ship between issues and electoral behavior.! At 
approximately the same time, the theoretical 
literature has seen the development of the 
spatial model of party competition.? Based on 
a rational choice view of politics, this model 
perceives elections as a strategic contest be- 
tween candidates who compete for votes by 
adopting positions in a multidimensional issue 
space. The further advancement of both the 
approaches has been hindered by the inability 
to obtain good empirically based measurements 
of the positions of the candidates and citizens 
in a common issue space. 

Some recent literature along this line has 
attempted to estimate candidate and citizen 
positions by using only individual level prefer- 
ence data among candidates. There is a substan- 
tial body of psychological literature, culminat- 
ing in the development of multidimensional 
proximity scaling methods,? which, on the 


ISee John H. Kessel, “Comment: The Issues in 
Issue Voting,” American Political Science Review, 66 
(June, 1972), 459--465, for an extensive bibliography 
of the literature. 
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methods to the 1968 and 1972 presidential elections 
can be found in Jerrold G. Rusk and Herbert F. 
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Implications for Electoral Change,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, 16 (August, 1972), 338—410, 
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Review, 64 (December, 1970), 1167—1185, and Gary 
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Patterns of Electoral Substitution,” in Multidimen- 
sional Scaling: Theory and Applications in the’ Be- 
havioral Sciences, Vol. II, Applications, ed. Roger N. 


basis of single-peakedness assumptions of indi- 
vidual preferences, provides means for estimat- 
ing these positions. Despite the attractions of 
these methods, this approach has some Serious 
drawbacks. Strong assumptions must be made 
about the nature of individual preferences, and 
only a relatively small number of all-inclusive 
and relatively uninterpretable dimensions can 
be recovered. In addition, by depending on 
preference rather than perceptual data, these 
methods end up assuming that voters have 
single-peaked preferences and vote for the 
candidate closest to them, rather than being 
able to test such assertions. 

For the above reasons, we feel that opera- 
tionalizations of tests of the spatial model have 
to be based on perceptual, as opposed to 
preference data. One method of collecting such 
data has been the straightforward procedure of 
simply asking respondents to place themselves 
as well as the candidates on a common issue 
continuum. These types of data have been 
collected, for example, in the 1968 and 1972 
SRC election surveys in the form of “‘seven 
point scales.” Here each respondent is asked to 
identify the positions of the major candidates 
and parties on a preselected set of issues. He 
identifies these perceptions, as well as his own 
“ideal point,” by placing them somewhere on 
an equal interval scale running from 1 to 7 in 
which the two endpoints are identified .* 

Unfortunately, much of the analysis of this 
type of data indicates that, in general, there is 
substantial disagreement between different in- 
dividuals’ perceptions of candidates, so it is not 
clear how to use such data to obtain representa- 
tions of candidates and voters in a common 
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space. Further, a natural interpretation of such 
data, and an interpretation that has been drawn 
by some political scientists is that voters simply 
don’t have the necessary information to evalu- 
ate and intelligently vote their preferences in an 
election, as is assumed in the spatial theories. 

In this paper, we suggest an alternative 
interpretation of the above data, and argue that 
at least part of the confusion which has been 
attributed to the voter may be attributable 
purely to methodological difficulties inherent 
in collecting this type of perceptual data. We 
propose a model of the possible generation of 
such data which can be used to eliminate the 
errors attributable to these methodological dif- 
ficulties. The same model serves as a scaling 
procedure which can be used to scale candi- 
dates and voters in a common issue space. This 
yields interval level data on candidate and voter 
positions which can be used to address various 
propositions from the spatial modeling litera- 
ture. 

The model we develop assumes that candi- 
dates occupy fixed positions in an issue space 
and that the individual perceptual data arises 
from this via a two-step process, the first step 
consisting of “true” error in perception, and 
the second step consisting of distortion intro- 
duced in the actual survey situation. We then 
derive a least squares solution for the true 
parameters of this model. The solution turns 
out to be essentially a principal components 
solution for the candidate parameters together 
with a regression estimate of the citizen param- 
eters. We go on to evaluate, by Monte Carlo 
methods, the statistical properties of these 
estimators, in the type of situation to which 
they will be applied. Finally, we use the 
method to analyze the candidate and citizen 
positions on two issues in the 1968 and 1972 
presidential elections. 


The Problem 


Before proceeding with the formal develop- 
ment of the model, we shall illustrate, in greater 
detail, the types of methodological difficulties 
that can be expected to arise in the analysis of 
individual level perceptual data of the sort 
described above. In particular, we consider an 
example of the type of data that might arise 
from the “seven-point” SRC scale on Vietnam. 

In the example of Table 1, we have illus- 
trated the possible perceptions of three voters. 
It is evident that although these three voters 
differ greatly in their placement of the candi- 
dates on the Vietnam scale, they seem to agree 
pretty well on the underlying scale on which 
the candidates lie. An alternative explanation 
for the lack of agreement of the voters on the 
placement of the candidates is that the voters 
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are simply exhibiting different reactions to the 
response task. Convincing arguments can be 
made that this may be occurring at least to 
some extent. Thus, even though the endpoints 
of the issue scales are identified, these identi- 
fiers are rather vague, and their responses are 
subject to interpretation. Different voters may 
be anchoring the scales according to their own 
interpretation of these endpoints. The fact that 
voters are also asked to locate their own ideal 
points on the scale can only serve to accentuate 
this tendency, for a voter who is himself a hawk 
is likely to interpret the endpoints of the 
Vietnam scale in order to accommodate his 
own ideal point, thus pushing his perceptions of 
the candidates farther to the left than a dove 
would. In addition, and associated with the 
ambiguity of the endpoints, is the problem that 
different voters may well interpret the intervals 
on the scale differently. Again, it is reasonable 
to suspect, for example, that an extreme hawk 
might see less difference between Nixon and 
Humphrey than a moderate would. Finally, the 
forced categorization tends to have additional 
undesirable effects: Not only does one lose 
information by forcing voters to ignore small 
differences, but also voters tend to place their 
perceptions of candidates, as well as their 
placement of their own ideal points, more 
frequently in the “prominent” categories (i.e., 
1, 4, and 7) rather than in the “off” categories 
G.e., 2, 3, 5, and 6). This tendency leads to 
curious results when one attempts to analyze 
data. If one uses the raw data to observe the 
distribution of ideal points, for example, he or 
she observes what one of us has likened 
elsewhere to a “circus tent” effect, obtaining a 
distribution with modes at the prominent cate- 
gories. Again, this gravitation of the respondent 
towards the prominent categories is usually 
interpreted as meaning that one is asking too 
much of the respondent—that.the voter cannot 
make such fine distinctions—and one then 
proceeds to collapse the off categories, losing 
further information. Here, also, an alternative 
explanation might be that the gravitation to- 
wards the prominent categories is due to the 
ambiguity of the scale. Individuals use the 
prominent categories as ‘‘natural anchoring” 
points, but each individual gives his own inter- 
pretation to the prominent points. 


If the above is an accurate account of the 
generation of the data, then data of this type 
would seem to contain contaminating informa- 
tion, in addition to the information they carry 
about the true candidate positions. For it is 
possible that there might be complete agree- 
ment in the perceptions of the candidates, but 
that because of different interpretations of the - 
scale, we might be led to believe that there was 
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Table 1. Some Hypothetical Voters’ Scores on Seven-Point Vietnam Scale 


“Dove” 1 2 o 3 
Voter 1 H,J,N 
Voter 2 H J 
Voter 3 S H 
Key: H = Humphrey 

J = Johnson 

N = Nixon 

W = Wallace 


S = Self (i.e., Voter’s ideal point) 


little or no agreement. In fact, one would not 
expect that all of the variation in perceptions of 
the candidates would be accounted for by the 
above type of contamination, but one would 
like to be able to sort out what portion of the 
variance is due to actual variations in percep- 
tions and what is due to variations in response 
to the scale. It is this question that we try to 
answer in the next section. We attempt there to 
factor out the variations due to differential 
response to the response task by placing all 
individuals in a common space such that their 
perceptions are most in agreement with the 
common perception of the candidates. 


Formal Development of the Model 


We assume that the candidates occupy true 
positions on an issue continuum, and that the 
information that the citizen gives us on his 
perception of the candidates is derived from 
this true position in a two step process. In the 
first stage, we assume that there is a random 
disturbance in the citizen’s perception of the 
candidate. This error in perception could arise 
for several reasons. For example, it may occur 
because the candidate is unintentionally am- 
biguous about his position. It may occur 
because voters only obtain partial information 
from secondary sources who distort that infor- 
mation in the passing. It may also arise because 
the voters themselves selectively perceive and 
distort the information they receive so that it is 
consistent with their prior information. What- 
ever the cause, we assume that the first stage, 
which results in the voters’ perceptual space, 
consists in the voter observing the true space, 
subject to this error. 

The second stage consists of the voter taking 
what is in his head, i.e., his perceptions, and 
reporting them to the interviewer. Here, we 
assume, since there is no common metric for 
placing the candidates on a scale, that the 
positions where the citizen reports that he sees 
the candidates may be an arbitrary linear 
transformation of his perception of the space. 

More formally, we develop the following 
model: We assume that there aré J candidates 
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who occupy the positions Y;,¥2,..., Yjona 
one-dimensional continuum, i.e., YeR for 1 <j 
< J. Since this scale can only be specified up to 
a linear transformation, we assume that it is 
normalized with unit sum of squares, i.e., 
J J 
2 Y;=Oand È ye =], 
jel j=l 


Further, we assume that there are n citizens, 
each of whom has a perception of each candi- 
date. The it citizen’s perception of the jth 
candidate is denoted Y;;, and we assume that 
this is distributed randomly around the true 
candidate position, as illustrated in Figure 1, 
for four candidates. Thus, for the first stage, we 
assume that individual perceptions are gen- 
erated as follows: 


Yj = Y; + uij (1) 
for l SiSn, 1 Sj <J, 


where u;; is a random variable which satisfies 
the vsual Gauss Markov assumptions, i.e., 


E (uy) = 0 for alli, j 
E (uy)? = 0? for alli, j. i (2) 


E (uj uz) =0 for alli, j, k, I with 
either i# korj #15 


SThe scaling model we develop here rests on Gauss 
Markov type assumptions. There is good reason to 
question some of these assumptions, and hence at- 
tempt to extend the basic results te cover some of 
these potential violations. One assumption is that of 
“homoscedasticity” or constant error variance for 
each respondent and each candidate/stimulus. It may 
be more reasonable to expect some respondents to 
have greater perceptual error than others, and some 
stimuli to have lesser ambiguity in their positioning on 
issues than others. Another assumption is that of “no 
covariance” among an individual’s perception of dif- 
ferent candidates. It may be more realistic to assume 
that a respondent might identify certain candidates so 
that a change in perceived position of one candidate 
carries over to other candidates. A more general model 
incorporating these objections, would assume that 
there is a known stochastic variance/covariance matrix 
for each respondent: 
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Figure 1. Distribution of Perceptions, Yij 


The second stage of the data generation 
consists in the reporting of the perceptual 
space. Here we assume that our observed data 
consists of a reported position for each candi- 
date, for each voter, and that this consists of 
some linear transformation of the voter’s per- 
ceptual space. I.e., we let X;; represent the 
position where citizen i reports that he sees 
candidate j, and it is assumed that for each 
voter, there are scalars, c;, w; € R such that 


cj + WiXij = Yj = Y+ ui (3) 
for 1 <i SN, 1 <j SJ, or equivalently, 


uy 

Xy g Uy a5 OH - + (4) 

Note that the above transformation allows 
us to account for different anchoring of the 
scale as well as for different interpretation of 
the intervals. It does not account for the 
ordinal nature of the data. 

Now, the only data we actually observe is 
the X;; matrix of reported positions, and from 
this, we want to recover the true parameters, 
Y; cj, and w; for 1S i Sn, 1 <j SJ. Before 
proceeding, we establish some matrix notation 
to make the calculations less burdensome. We 


set 
ri l Xi 
Y> 1 
= a — | Ci 

Y= yA; = , Bi = H . 

Yy 1 Xis 
011 (C102 - - - O10) 
E(u;'u;) = 


(O70110) (O02) ---- ort 


While we have formulated a model of the above 
sort, we have not yet been able to carry through the 


mathematical derivations of the estimators for this 
case. 


And, using Ý, C, Wi, etc., to denote our 
estimates of the true parameters, we set 


Ý, 

7 =' ` R — ĉi 

Y i > Bi H k 
Yy 


Then, the perceived candidate positions for 
citizen 7 are 


ĉi + WiXa 
ĉi + WAG 


The procedure that we will use will be to 
choose Y and §;, for 1 <i <n in such a way as 
to get the best fit, in a least squares sense, 
between the estimated candidate positions and 
the citizen’s perceptions of them. To do this, 
we define the vector of estimated residuals, for 
individual 7, as 

eF ibi — Y. (5) 


Then, the sum of the squared residuals for a 
particular voter is 


e;'e; = (Xiĝi—- Y)' (Xi; —Y), (6) 
and the total sum of squared residuals is 


A aa A n 
SSlbi -< Bn, Y) = 2 ey ei. (7); 


We want to minimize (7) subject to the 
constraints that 


J. J an 
XY; =0 and È Y? =1. (8) 
j=1 j=1 


so, if we let C beaJx 1 matrix of ones, i.e., 
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the constraints in (8) become 


C'Y=0 
and (9) 
Y'Y=1. 


We set the above up as a Lagrangean multiplier 
problem, getting 


A iw n = 
L{Bi, Y, Mi, Àa) => e;"e; +2 Ay Cr 
© fel 
ANA n ë an a n a 
+Aa/Y'Y-1)= 2 (Y—X Bi) (Y —-X;ßi) 
i= 
+ 2A, C’Y+A, (¥'Y-1). (10) 


Differentiating and setting equal to 0, we get 
the 2n + J + 2 equations: 


s = 2X; Ý + 2X;'X;ĝi = 0, for 1<i<n(11) 
aL ae ; 
ay —2 2 Xhi + 2nY + 2Chy + 202 Y 

=0 (12) 
IL. ee 
an, =cC’Y=0 (13) 
OL a, 
IM = Y'Y-1=0 (14) 
Solving (11) for Ê, we get 
Îi = Xr XDI Xr Y, (15) 


so that the individual transformation consists of 
the least-squares regression of the reported on 
the actual (unknown) positions of the candi- 
dates. Now, substituting in (12), gives, 


n m a 
D [X (Xr XDI X; VY -nf -CM 
i=i 


~ YA, =0. (16) 
Setting 
A= [È XXXIX], (17) 
i= i 


and substituting in (16) we can reduce equa- 
tions (11) through (14), getting 


(A—nI)¥ -CM — YAq =0 (18) 
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C'Y =0 (19) 

Yr=i (20) 
Multiplying (18) by C’, we get 

C'(A-nI)Ý -JM 210 Ye =0. (21) 


But now it is straightforward, by expansion of 
X;, to show that, for any IS iS n 


CXX X) Xr) =C', 
so that 
C'A = C'[EX;i (X; X) 1X] =nc' 
and 
C'(A — ni) =0. (22) 


And from (19), it follows that C'Y = 0, so (21) 
yields JA; = 0, or 


AY =, (23) 
Now (18) becomes 
(A = nI} =o. (24) 


But this simply says that Y is a characteristic 
vector of the matrix (A — nI), which gives us 
our solution. To determine which characteristic 
vector to choose, we note that —A,, the 
negative of the characteristic root, represents 
the sum of the squared errors associated with 
the characteristic vector Y. To see this, we 
multiply (18) by Y, getting 


¥'(A -nl)¥ - F'O - ¥'Va, =0, 
or, applying (19) and (20), 


`z = YA —nl/Y. (25) 
But, setting 

Ai = Xj(Xj'Xj) Xr, 
one can easily show that (I — A;) is a 


symmetric, idempotent matrix, and 


n n m X a a 
Dere = L(Y — Xib) TY — Xib) 
i=] i=] 
n pX A 
= 2 (Y ~ Xi(Xi' X Xr Y) 
i=] 
(Y—X;(Xj'Xi) 7 Xr Ý) 
no n n 
=È Y'/I — Aj/'(l — A;)Ê 
i=1 
n . A à Pe 
= 2 Yl ag A; Y = Y" (ni — A)Y 
i=] 


=—Y'/A —nI)Ť. 
So from (25), 
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n 
—Ay = 2 ej'ej. (26) 
i=} 

Thus, our solution, Y, is the characteristic 
vector of the matrix (A — nI) with the highest 
(negative) nonzero characteristic root. Having 
obtained a solution for the candidate positions, 
we can, of course, go back to (15), to obtain 
the parameters of the individual transformation 
by performing the least squares regression of 
the individual’s reported positions on the esti- 
mated positions of the candidates. 

With regard to the estimates of the indi- 
vidual perceptions, we note that Y; = X;(; is an 
estimate of the it? voter’s perceptions of the 
candidate positions. Ideally, we would hope 
that the average perception of a candidate’s 
position would correspond to the estimate of 
his position. In vector notation, we would want 


LY. ý 
3 i 
In fact, this is not the case. Rather, because of a 


‘regression towards the mean” on individual’s 
candidate perceptions, we get 


ZY; .y 


n tÀz (27) 


To see this, we note that 
LY; = 2X6; 
= EX;(Xi'Xı) 1 X; Ý 
=AY 
= (nth), 


from which (27) follows. 

Because of this relation, in our empirical 
applications, we will actually present the voter’s 
perceptions of the candidate in terms of the 
expanded transformation of equation (27), 
which differs from the least squares estimators 
AG This has the effect of 
normalizing the solution with respect to the 
mean perceptions of the candidates, and makes 
possible more direct comparisons with the 
unscaled data. 

Note that from (26), it follows that the 
expression 


(28) 





by a factor of 


n 
—À7 L p2 €;'e; 
fr] 


nJ ond 





(29) 


represents the average squared deviations of the 
observed from the true candidate positions, and 
we can use this as an estimate of g2. Formally, 
we set 


1$ 
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(30) 


Since the estimated scale positions of the 
candidates are normalized to have unit sum of 
squares, 6? can also be used as a measure of the 
“goodness of fit’? of the model. Actually, we 
will see later that 67 is generally a biased 
estimator of g? providing a substantial under- 
estimate of o?. This can be partially corrected 
for by computing the sum of the squared error 
in the expanded perceptual space described 
above. This results in the formula 


ge Mi 2 nAz 


nJ ARa a Jinta)? 


which is the formula we will actually use. Even 
with this adjustment there is substantial bias 
left, as we shall see. We have not yet been able 
to correct for this bias, however, and use o* as 
defined above for the present, realizing that it 
must be interpreted cautiously. 


(31) 


Another point of caution regards the esti- 
mate of the individual transformations in (15). 
Note that no constraints are placed on f;. In 
particular, no constraint is placed on wy, so it is 
assumed that w; could be negative for some 
voters. In applications to real data, this means 
that voters who perceive the candidates in a 
“mirror image’ space will be estimated as 
having good fits to the true model, but with 
negative weights. A voter who sees things 
backwards then contributes to a better fit to 
the “‘true” space,and this accounts for some of 
the underestimation of o? mentioned above. 


Given that the endpoints of the scales are 
identified in the empirical data to which we 
actually apply the techniques, it is not clear 
that one would want to treat such voters as we 
have above. It would be more reasonable, 
perhaps, to assume that the parity of the scale 
is given, and that any misperception of this 
parity is due to error in perception. In terms of 
the model, this would correspond to an addi- 
tional set of constraints, i.e., that w; > 0 for all 
voters. We have not done this for several 
reasons. First, the additional mathematical 
complexities which are introduced by this 
modification are substantial. Second, although 
the problem of negative weights is serious if one 
only has a small number of candidates, it 
should be less so as the number of candidates 
increases. Thus, with large numbers of candi- 
dates, the probability of obtaining a mirror- 
image set of observations purely by chance 
becomes smaller. Finally, the procedure we 
have developed above at least has the virtue of 
identifying the voters with negative weights so 
that one can treat them separately if need be. 
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All of the above analysis has dealt with 
scaling of the candidate positions. We have not 
yet discussed the treatment of individual ideal 
points, but this procedure is straightforward. 
To obtain the individual’s ideal point in the 
common space, we merely subject it to the 
same transformation that his perceptions of the 
candidates are subjected to. Thus, if Xj;9 repre- 
sents the it individual’s placement of his ideal 
point, then 


A 


Yio = ĉi + Wi Xio (32) 


is our estimate of his ideal point in the common 
space. ene 

Before proceeding, it will be worthwhile to 
point out some similarities between the speci- 
fication of the model that we have developed in 
this section and the usual factor analytic model. 
For these purposes, we set 


Xii. Ay ay 
X= ,A = 
Xn Xny an 
F= E s.: Fn | 
dı 0 Uii . UJ 
D= „and U = 
0 n : 
Oni e Uns 
(33) 


Here, X represents the matrix of observed data, 
where the X;; are defined above. F represents a 
common factor of scale positions (similar to Y 
above), A is a vector of individual transforma- 
tions, D a diagonal matrix of scalars, and Ua 
matrix of errors. Then the usual one-factor 
model can be written 


X=AF+DU 
or 
Xij = ajF; + ditij, 


(34) 


8See Harry H. Harman, Modern Factor Analysis 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1967), for 
a T complete development of the factor-analytic 
model. 
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which can be compared to (4) to note the 
similarities. The differences are that in (34), 
only stretching and shrinking of the original 
space is allowed. More important, however, the 
factor model generally treats F as a random 
variable rather than as a parameter to be 
estimated.” Hence, although one can obtain 
estimates of the factor scores, one does not 
obtain sampling distributions of these esti- 
mates. Since the candidate positions are of 
primary interest, we are particularly concerned 
about the accuracy with which they are re- 
covered, and we would want a model that treats 
them as parameters rather than random vari- 
ates. 

In addition to the differences in the speci- 
fication of the model, one should note that if 
the factor-analytic formulation above is used, 
computational problems arise in applying usual 
factor-analytic procedures for obtaining a solu- 
tion because the usual roles of the observation 
and the variable are reversed. Thus a variable, 
under this representation, is a respondent, while 
an observation is the vector of individual 
perceptions of a particular candidate. Because 
of this reversal of roles, one would end up 
factor analyzing a matrix of, say, four observa- 
tions and 1000 variables, leading to unmanage- 
able correlation matrices. 

Despite the differences between the two 
formulations, it can be shown that the solution 
we have derived above for the candidate param- 
eters is mathematically equivalent to extracting 
the first principal component of the correlation 
matrix XX’. 


Monte Carlo Results 


The last section has derived a least-squares 
solution for our scaling problem. In order to 
assess the adequacy of the solution, and its 
performance in a given situation, however, we 
Should know something about the statistical 
properties of the estimators. Thus, unless we 
know the theoretical sampling distributions of 
the estimators, it is difficult to know how much 
confidence to place in the results. Since our 
estimators have been derived in the rather 
complex manner described above, analytical 
determination of their sampling distributions is 
exceptionally difficult. Although we cannot 
obtain mathematical derivations of these distri- 
butions, we can obtain an indication of their 
properties by conducting Monte Carlo type 
experiments. 


TSee e.g., D. N. Lawley and A. E. Maxwell, Factor 
Analysis as a Statistical Method (London: Butter- 
worths, 1963) for a discussion of this point. 
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The purpose of a Monte Carlo experiment is 
to generate artificial data according to a speci- 
fied probabilistic model. In our case, we can 
specify true parameters and a stochastic term of 
known size and then generate data according to 
the model of the previous section to see how 
well the technique recovers these parameters. 
Typically, we choose, as known parameters, 
ones that will be as realistic as possible. To do 
so, we have used real data estimates to serve as 
parameters, and in particular, we have used 
those determined from the 1968 Vietnam scale 
data to be discussed below. Therefore, we hope 
to investigate the adequacy of the technique in 
the sort of situation we will be faced with in 
the real data. The true positions of the stimuli 
were chosen to correspond to the estimated 
positions of Johnson, Humphrey, Nixon, and 
Wallace, respectively, and the variance, 0”, of 
the perceptions around the true positions was 
assumed to be equal to the largest variance in 
the estimated solution. Thus, we have o = .388, 
or g? = .1505. (This value of o is actually 
somewhat different from the results reported 
below, because the Monte Carlo exp2riment 
was based on a preliminary estimation of the 
1968 data.) Finally, the individual parameters, 
cj and w;, were chosen by taking a random 
sample of the 1968 respondents, and using their 
estimated! values, ¢; and w, for the Monte Carlo 
experiment, Using these “true” parameters, we 
generated 25 samples with an n of 100 each, 
according to the model described in the pre- 
vious section. 

The results of the estimation of the param- 
eters is reported in Table 2, and we are led to 
’ conclude that all the parameters describing the 
candidate positions are recovered exceptionally 
well. Figure 2 illustrates the distribution of 
perceptions in the assumed true model, while 
Figure 3 illustrates the sampling distributions of 
the estimated candidate positions. We see that 
even with a substantial amount of mispercep- 
tion in the origina] data, the technique recovers 
the candidate positions very well. The average 
correlation between the 25 estimated candidate 
vectors and the true candidate vector was 
.9977, with the average estimate of each candi- 
date being nearly identical to the true position 
of the candidate. The mean estimate for each 
candidate is well within one standard deviation 
of the true position; thus if there is any bias in 
these estimators, it is insignificant in relation to 
their standard error. 

The estimators for the variance in perception 
show a slightly different story. Here we get an 
overall estimate of o of .2845, a significant 
underestimate of the true parameter, o = 388. 
The estimates of the error in perceptions 
around each candidate are similar in magnitude 
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and in their negative bias. This negative bias 
reveals one of the potential drawbacks of the 
technique, i.e., since the least-squares procedure 


‘attributes as much of the error as possible to 


variations in reactions to the scale, the pro- 
cedure cannot recognize someone who actually 
perceives all candidates (say) to the left of their 
true positions. Such a voter is seen as perceiving 
the space correctly; and consequently, we 
underestimate to a certain extent the variance 
in perceptions. Similarly, as discussed in the 
previous section, voters with negative weights 
contribute to underestimation of o. Both of 
these sorts of underestimation should become 
less severe as the number of candidates in- 
creases. 

Turning to the individual parameters, we 
now must view the experiment as 100 individu- 
al parameter pairs, each being estimated by 25 
observations, or estimates. Rather than present- 
ing the estimated sampling distribution of each 
of these 200 estimators, we present, in Table 3, 
some summary statistics of these sampling 
distributions across all 100 voters. The first set 
of figures gives the distribution of the true 
parameters, so that we have a base against 
which to evaluate the estimators. The next two 
statistics give an indication of the average bias 
of the estimators. First is a measure of the 
average (signed) bias, and the fact that these are 
so close to zero indicates that there is no 
consistent bias in one direction or the other 
across the 100 estimators. The second :statistic 
is the root mean-square of the bias over all 100 
estimators. This gives a better indication of the 
average magnitude of the bias. The third figure 
gives the average standard error of the 100 
estimators. These indicate that the bias is 
generally insignificant in comparison with the 
standard error of the estimators. Unlike the 
candidate estimates, however, the standard er- 
ror is fairly large. To get an idea of the amount 
of error that is represented in the estimators of 
the c; and w;, one can compare these figures 
(the average standard error figures) with the 
standard deviations of the distributions of the 
true c; and w;. The average standard error 
figures are on the order of half the size of these 
standard deviations. This means that although 
these estimators may perform well on the 
average, in any given sample there can be a 
substantial amount of error in the estimation of 
a particular voter’s transformation parameters. 


It is difficult to assess the seriousness of the 
error in the individual estimates when they are 
expressed in the above form. This is because we 
are not really interested in the transformation 
parameters themselves, but are interested in 
them so that we can determine how accurate is 
the recovery of arbitrary points on the individu- 
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Summary of Monte Carlo Experiment 


Distribution of Estimated Parameters 
(In 25 samples, n = 100) 


Table 2. Distribution of Candidate Estimators 


Candidate Parameters Citizen Perceptions 
True Standard Standard 
Parameters Mean Deviation Mean 0; Deviation 0; 

Y, —.321 —.320. .040 .289 021 
Y3 —424 —.422 035 290 -020 
Y3 —.096 —.096 .036 -304 .013 
Y4 841 840 .010 .253 021 
0 388 285 013 

Average correlation of Y; with Y;= .9977 (over 25 samples) 

Average correlation of Yj, with Y; = .868 


Correlation of Y; with Y; = 999997. 


Table 3. Distribution of Voter Transformation Parameters and Ideal Points 








ci wi Yio 
True Distribution Mean —.1544 368 —.209 
Standard Deviation (2.242) (.525) 1.757 
Estimators | Average Bias —.0897 0217 ~.189 
(.356) (083) (1.376) 
RMS Bias 1338 .0072 
Average Standard 1.080 2511 486 
(.865) (.279) (.422) 
wh %5 Y4 
-1.0 -.5 O 5 1.0 


Figure 2. Assumed True Model (Distribution of Perceptions) 


Yz Y4 Y Y 4 





-1.0 -5 oO o 5 1.0 
Figure 3. Estimated Model (Sampling Distribution of Candidate Estimators) 
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Figure 4. Estimated Model (Recovered Distribution of Perceptions) 


als perceptual scale. In particular, in our 
applications below, we will be interested in how 
well we can recover the individual’s ideal point. 
To investigate this problem we assume that 
each of the 100 voters has an ideal point Yjo, 
which consists of a point in his perceptual 
space. Unlike his perceptions of the candidates, 
this is not subject to error. We then want to 
discover how well, for each of the 100 voters, 
we recover the ideal point over the course of 
the 25 samples. As above, we should end up 
with 100 estimators of 100 true parameters (in 
this case the Y;g), each estimator based on a 
sample size of 25. l 

Just as the c; and w; were taken as the 
estimated values from an application to the 
1968 Vietnam scale, the Y;jọ were determined 
by setting Y;9 = c; + w;Xj9, where Xj;o is the 
reported ideal point of the it” voter and c; and 
w; his estimated coefficients in the 1968 
application. This computation should result in a 
distribution of true values much like that which 
we would expect to find in the actual applica- 
tions. For each of the 100 voters, then, we get 
an estimator, Yjg = c; + WiXio, for which we 
have 25 observations, and it is this estimator 
that interests us. In Table 3, we have presented 
information on the distributions of these esti- 
mators. We note that the average standard error 
of these estimators is .486, which is substantial, 
but comparing it to the distribution of the true 
ideal points, with a standard deviation of 1.757, 
we conclude that we can tell at least in what 
general area of the distribution the citizen’s 
ideal point falls. Another way of looking at this 
result is to note that a 95 per cent confidence 
interval for an individual ideal point will be 
about one-half of a standard deviation either 
way of the estimated value. Although the 
amount of error may appear to be substantial, 
each of the individual ideal point estimates is 
based on a regression on four data points, and 
one might consider it surprising that the error is 
not larger than it is. i 


These estimates do seem to reflect a system- 
atic bias. Points close to the mean of the true 
distribution are recovered with relatively 
greater accuracy than are those at the extremes, 
as reflected by the correlation of .135 between 
the standard error and the true value squared, 
and by the correlation of —.447 between the 
bias and the true value squared. Thus, there is a 
larger bias toward the mean and a larger 
standard error in the estimates of extremist 
ideal points, leading to a greater total mean 
squared error for these voters. This “regression 
toward the mean’’ suggests that a good portion 
of the above error in the individual estimators 
may be accounted for by the extremists. From 
our point of view, i.e., for predicting voting 
behavior, we are more interested in getting 
good estimates of moderate ideal points than of 
extremists, for it is the moderate whose vote is 
most difficult to predict. Thus, the bias here 
works in our favor, giving us better estimators 
where we need them. As a final note, the 
“regression toward the mean’ implies that 
extremists will be estimated as somewhat less 
extreme than they actually are. Undoubtedly 
this same phenomenon accounts for the skew- 
ing of the distributions of the perceptions of a 
candidate, as observed in Figure 4 above. 

This section is rather brief, since the im- 
portant findings are best presented in tabular 
form. This brevity does not mean that the 
results obtained are unimportant. On the con- 
trary, they strongly indicate the scaling ap- 
proach developed in the previous section will 
yield reasonably accurate estimates of the 
unknowns, provided that the model underlying 
the technique fairly describes the data being 
scaled. The estimators of the candidate param- 
eters are remarkably accurate, the only defi- 
ciency being in an underestimation of the 
variance in individual perceptions. The recovery 
of the individual parameters is considerably less 
accurate, but there is very little bias in these 
estimates, and one can expect that in large 
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samples, the method will recover these param- 
eters well on the average. With these results in 
mind, we can proceed to apply the technique to 
some real data. 


Empirical Results—Intr oduction 


The scaling procedure we have developed 
provides a solution to a general scaling problem. 
In this section we apply this technique to some 
electoral data, the type of problem that cata- 
lyzed our interest in the scaling procedure in 
the first place. The basic data will be the two 
seven point issue scales concerning urban unrest 
and Vietnam that were asked in the SRC’s 1968 
election survey and again in 1972. Following a 
description of the data, we will explain the 
candidate position estimates and the remaining 
variance of individual perceptions of these 
issues in the two very different elections. We 
will use the 1968 results to define a two-dimen- 
sional issue space in which we can locate both 
candidates and citizens. This space can be used 
to predict voting behavior and to demonstrate 
the improvement in such predictions from using 
the scaling results instead of the unscaled 
seven-point issue data. Unfortunately, the ur- 
ban unrest scale was given to only a random 
half sample in the 1972 survey. Therefore, we 
are not able to relate the 1972 scaling results to 
the vote. Finally, we briefly report the scaling 
estimates for the 10 seven point issue scales 
that were asked of the whole sample in 1972. 

The respondents sampled in 1968 were 
asked to locate themselves and four “‘candi- 
dates,” Humphrey, Nixon, Wallace, and John- 
son on the two dimensions. We limit our 
attention to those respondents who placed all 
four candidates and themselves on both scales 
and who reported their voting behavior. Fur- 
ther we remove any citizen who placed all 
candidates on the same point on an issue, 
because these individual parameter estimates 
are undefined. For these “no-variance”’ people, 


12] 


the effect would be the same if we assigned 
them w; parameter values of 0, since all 
candidates were seen to take the same position 
on that issue. These restrictions leave us with an 
n of 885, or about 64 per cent of the 1384 
respondents asked the questions.® Citizens were 
included in the 1972 scalings if they placed 
themselves and all five “candidates’— 
McGovern, Nixon, Wallace and the two political 
parties—on the seven-point scale and saw at 
least some variance in the candidates’ positions 
on that issue. The sample sizes are 1045 for the 
Vietnam scale and 519 for urban unrest. While 
the term “candidates” is broadly defined in 
these examples, it is clear that the “candidate” 
stimuli are all relevant to the elections and to 
these particular issue dimensions. 


Candidate Position Estimates 


The scaling estimates of the candidates’ 
positions, the Y;, are presented in Table 4 along 
with the standard deviation of the citizens’ 
perceptions of each candidate, the Y;;. Note 
that the mean of the distribution of Y;; is equal 
to Y;. Included as well are the mean and 
standard deviation of the estimated distribu- 
tions of citizens’ ideal points (denoted by “I” 
in the Table). The reader should keep in mind 
that it is not meaningful to compare candidate 
positions among dimensions, even for the 1968 
estimates which are based on the same sample 
of citizens. The “unit of measurement” of each 
dimension has been arbitrarily set to have a 
mean of zero and unity sum of squares of 
candidate positions, reflecting our assumption 


8The issue scales were asked on the postelection 
wave of the 1968 survey. Only 1384 individuals 
responded to this wave, down from an original N of 
1537 in the initial, self-weighting, cross-sectional 
sample. Fifty citizens saw no differences between the 
candidates on Vietnam, while 14 (including 7 of the 
original 50) were no variance respondents on urban 
unrest. 


Table 4. Scaled Estimates of Candidate Positions on Vietnam and Urban Unrest 


1968 LBJ HHH 
Vietnam —.321 —.424 
(Standard deviation) (.208) (.302) 
Urban Unrest —,.394 —.402 
(.239) (.249) 

1972 RMN McG 
Vietnam .361 —.705 
(.290) (.338) 

Urban Unrest .180 —.602 
(.348) (.446) 


RMN GCW I 
—.096 .841 —.238 

(.401) (.403) (1.033) 
—.003 817 = 131 

(.327) (.276) (.645) 

GCW Dem, Rep. I 
376 355 .326 046 
(.430) (.327) (.277) (.694) 
.670 —.374 .126 .243 
(500) (.363) (.329) (1.164) 
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that the dimensions are unique only up to a 
positive linear transformation. We will be able 
to make some cross-dimensional comparisons 
when we consider the individual’s ideal poin 
distributions. i 

The scaling results indicate that Wallace was 
distinctly the most conservative candidate on 
these two important issues in 1968. While 
Humphrey was the most liberal on urban unrest 
and dovish on Vietnam, the distance between 
him and the remaining two candidates is much 
less than that separating Wallace and Nixon. 

In 1972, Wallace is once again the most 
right/hawkish candidate. In this election, how- 
ever, Wallace and Nixon are estimated to be 
very similarly hawkish, while a relatively large 
distance remains between these two candidates 
on urban unrest. Balancing Wallace on the right 
and more, McGovern appears to be very liberal 
on both dimensions, relative to the positions of 
the other candidates. The Democratic party 
appears to be relatively liberal on the two 
issues. Nonetheless, there is a discernible gap 
between this party and its nominee, the party 
appearing more moderate. The same is not true 
of the competing party. The Republican party 
is very close to, but somewhat more liberal 
than, the President on both dimensions. Per- 
haps the most notable characteristic of these 
placements is the consistency of at least the 
ordinal properties of the four scales (we will 
find some examples where the ordinality is 
violated for the other 1972 dimensions). This 
ordinal consistency supports the notion that 
there might be a single dimension underlying 
the two issues in each election. The interval 
placements, however, are not completely con- 
sistent with this view (consider the relative 
placements of Nixon and Wallace in 1972). 


Perceptual Variation 


We will return to the consideration of the 
candidate point-estimations later, after we have 
investigated the distributions of perceptions 
and citizens’ ideal points. The overall variance 
to perceptions in the scaled data, G7, was 
defined in equation (31) of Section 3, and is 
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reported in Table 5. These figures can be used 
as an indication of the overall “goodness of fit” 
of the model and data. An alternative way of 
looking at the “goodness of fit” is to provide a 
benchmark basis of comparison to indicate the 
amount of reduction of the variance of the 
scaled over the unscaled data. To make. this 
comparison, we normalized the seven-point 
scale data so that the average perceived candi- 
date position on the seven-point scales has the 
same mean of zero and sum of squares of one as 
the scaled estimates of the candidates’ posi- 
tions. This restandardization of the seven point 
scale data leads to an average variance to 
perceptions that can be compared with G2. The 
ratio of G? to the average variance just des- 
cribed gives an indication of the reduction of 
variance of perceptions accomplished by the 
scaling technique. These figures, also found in 
Table 5, indicate substantial reductions in 
variance for all four dimensions. These range 
from about 31 per cent of the variance in the 
original data for the 1972 Vietnam scale to 
only 7 per cent for the 1968 Vietnam issue. 
Actually, in light of our Monte Carlo results, ô? 
is probably an underestimate of the true sto- 
chastic component to perceptions. But even 
allowing for considerable bias in these esti- 
mators, it is clear that the scaling has effected a 
considerable reduction of the variance in per- 
ceptions. Our original suspicions seem to be 
confirmed: a substantial portion of the ob- 
served variance in perceptions seems to be due 
simply to different reactions to the interview 
response task, and not all variance is due to 
error in perceptions. 

Figure 5 and Figure 6 graph the individual 
distributions of perceptions of each candidate, 
(the Y;;’s), on the four dimensions.? The first 
observation that strikes one is the general 
similarity of these distributions to those derived 


"These graphs were drawn to scale by determining 
the individual frequency distributions of Yj. The 
scaling dimension was divided into 16 categories, each 
spanning a range of .25, and the proportion of Yj in 
each category determined. This is the same procedure 
as used in the Monte Carlo experiment. 


Table 5. Goodness-of-Fit Measures for Scaling Solutions 


Average Var. 
‘ 7 Point _,, Ratio of % Negative 
02 Scale Data (0,1) ©?/Average Var. Weights 
1968 
Urban Unrest .075 .285 .264 7.5% 
Vietnam 127 1.913 066 21.3 
1972 
Urban Unrest .162 607 .267 7.8 
Vietnam .113 -362 .313 14.5 
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Figure 5. Distribution of Scaled Perceptions of Candidates in 1968 


from the Monte Carlo experiment. In particu- 
lar, there seems to be a similar skewing of the 
distribution of the more extreme candidates, 
indicative perhaps of a “regression toward the 
mean” phenomenon. Second, there seems to be 
a greater clarity of the perceptual distributions 
for the urban unrest dimension in 1968 and 
Vietnam in 1972. This relative clarity seems 
most reasonable in the contexts of the two 
elections. In contrast, the urban unrest dimen- 
sion in 1972 in particular is rather jumbled at 
best. In fact, the two extreme candidates, 
McGovern and Wallace, have perceptual distri- 
butions with long tails toward the center of the 
candidate distribution and beyond, which oyer- 
lap with each other and seem rather clearly not 
unimodal. Large portions of the sample, how- 
ever, make a distinction between these two 
extreme candidates—a distinction that had been 
only slightly clearer in the 1968 version of this 
issue. While the perceptions of Wallace are 


rather distinct on Vietnam in 1968, the other 
three distributions are nearly identical, and 
even the Wallace distribution has considerable 
overlap with the other three. If, as Page and 
Brody (1972) have argued, Humphrey and 
Nixon (and they argue perhaps even Wallace) 
were purposely vague on this issue, they cer- 
tainly succeeded in confusing their Vietnam 
policy proposals with each other’s in the minds 
of the electorate. This finding contrasts with 
the relative clarity with which the Y;; distribu- 
tions of Nixon and McGovern are distinguished 
in 1972 on the Vietnam issue. The much larger 
overlap of the perceptual distributions of Nixon 
and Wallace on both issues (but especially 
Vietnam) in 1972 than in 1968 is noteworthy. 
We will shortly indicate whether this change 
was due to Wallace’s being perceived as less 
conservative in 1972, or to Nixon’s being 
viewed as more conservative. Finally, the cen- 
tral location and relatively large dispersal of the 
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Figure 6. Distribution of Scaled Perceptions of Candidates, 1972 


distributions of perceptions of Nixon in 1968 
support the argument of calculated ambiguity 
on his part. 

The entire set of candidate position esti- 
mates seems quite reasonable and helps to 
confirm the use of the scaling procedure for all 
four issues. The more refined analysis, particu- 
larly of Y;;, further strengthens the argument 
for the “reasonableness” of the scaling estima- 
tions in our opinion. All indications, especially 
the distribution of perceptions, seem to point 
toward a greater clarity of. candidate positions, 
and quite possibly a set of scaling estimates of 
higher quality, on the issues of urban unrest in 
1968 and Vietnam in 1972 than on the other 
two dimensions. Our reading of the two elec- 
tions leads us to believe that these two issues 
were discussed at length in the elections and 
that the major candidates took clear and 
distinguishable positions on them. This was not 
so obviously the case for Vietnam in 1968, 
when candidates were less clear in their state- 
ments, and for urban unrest in 1972, when the 
extent of discussion of the issue was lower and 


the immediacy of the riots present in 1968 was 
four years removed by 1972. These expecta- 
tions are clearly supported by the scaling 
estimated distributions. 

The argument of the higher quality of the 
scaling estimations of the issues of urban unrest 
in 1968 and Vietnam in 1972 receives ad- 
ditional support from the proportion of nega- 
tive “weighting” parameters, w,;, estimated. 
Recall that these negative weights indicate that 
the citizen’s perceptions can best be “fit” with 
the candidate position estimates by a negative 
linear transformation. In 1968, a quite small 
number, less than 8 per cent are estimated for 
the urban unrest issue (see Table 5), as is also 
the case for the Vietnam issue dimension in 
1972. However, 14.5 per cent are estimated for 
urban unrest in 1972 and an unfortunately 
large 21.3 per cent are estimated for the 1968 
Vietnam dimension. Taking the later case for 
example, to a fairly large extent, citizens who 
responded by perceiving themselves as hawks 
have become transformed to doves and vice 
versa. Perhaps the most typical case would be a 
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hawkish respondent who claimed that Wallace 
is the most dovish candidate, while Humphrey 
or Johnson was most hawkish. Such an indi- 
vidual is likely to have a negative w; and to have 
perceptions that correlate highly (but nega- 
tively) with the estimated candidate positions. 
The effect of the scaling estimations on such an 
individual is to treat him as if he were a dove, 
placing his estimated ideal point closest to 
Humphrey and Johnson. Thus, while it reverses 
his stated position, it places him closest to 
those candidates he claims to perceive as being 
closest to him. 

Our interest in the individual parameter 
estimates, c; and wọ, is primarily in their use in 
estimating the citizen’s ideal point location on 
the set of common dimensions. The mean and 
variance of the distribution of ideal points for 
each dimension is found in Table 4. While we 
will be shortly putting the two 1968 distribu- 
tions together to determine the distribution of 
citizens in the two dimensional issue space and 
relating their and the candidates’ positions to 
the citizens’ voting behavior, we can also use 
the aggregate distributions to make some cross- 
dimensional comparisons. The results here can 
only be considered tentative, especially for the 
1972 comparisons which are based on noniden- 
tical sets of respondents. With this in mind, 
however, we can use the variance of ideal point 
distributions on each dimension to determine 
the relative dispersion of candidate positions on 
them. In particular, the estimated dimensions 
are unique only up to a positive linear transfor- 
mation. At present, the “unit of measurement” 
is determined by setting the distribution of 
candidate positions at the “(0,1)” standardiza- 
tion. Alternatively, we can linearly transform 
each dimension with respect to the distribution 
of ideal points so that all four have the same 
mean (say zero) and variance (in this case, we 
set all dimensions by the ideal point distribu- 
tion of urban unrest in 1968). Therefore, all 
ideal point variances are set equal to .416. The 
new transformation of candidate position esti- 
mates would then represent the position of the 
candidate relative to the distribution of citi- 
zen’s ideal points. Assuming that the distribu- 
tion of ideal points remains constant from 1968 
to 1972, we can then not only make cross 
dimensional comparisons within a given year 
but also look at the movement of candidates 
between elections. 

The results of the above normalization, 
displayed in Figure 7, tend to agree with the 
journalistic interpretation of the candidate posi- 
tions. In 1968, Humphrey, Johnson, and Nixon 
were very similar and close to the average 
citizen on both dimensions, but especially so on 
Vietnam. Wallace, however, was particularly 
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extreme on urban unrest and only somewhat 
less so on Vietnam. In 1972, McGovern was 
closer to the average citizen on urban unrest 
than the Democratic candidates in 1968. 
McGovern, however, was quite extreme on 
Vietnam, and the Democratic party was also . 
more extreme than its nominees were in 1968. 
Nixon is estimated to have been more conserva- 
tive than the average citizen in 1968, but in 
1972, he is estimated to have been even more 
so. More dramatic movement was displayed by 
Wallace who appeared to have moved toward 
the center on both dimensions in 1972. In 
1968, he was located beyond one (marginal) 
standard deviation of the distribution of citi- 
zens from their mean on both dimensions. By 
1972, he was estimated to be well within one 
deviation. 

Candidates appear to have been more widely 
dispersed on urban unrest in 1968, especially 
the three major party figures. By 1972, the 
dispersal was much greater on Vietnam. Fur- 
ther, while all candidates appeared to be ap- 
proximately distributed along a straight line in 
1968, such a “unidimensional” distribution of 
candidates was much less adequate in 1972. 

These over-time comparisons do lend sup- 
port to the scaling methodology employed. 
Issues that appear to us to reflect important 
concerns on which relatively clear positions are 
taken lead to better scaling estimations. More- 
over, the scaling estimates conform reasonably 
well with a priori expectations based on (not 
impartially) observing the two elections. 


Two-Dimensional Distribution of 
Ideal Points—1968 


The final stage in the analysis concerns the 
location of the citizen’s ideal point in the 
common space. We have already examined the 
ideal-point distribution for each individual di- 
mension. In this section, we will look at the 
distribution of ideal points for the two 1968 
dimensions in greater detail. Beyond our con- 
cern with the extent of negative weight param- 
eters estimated, w;, our interest in the indi- 
vidual coefficients is primarily directed at ideal 
point placement, which results from solving 
equation (32). Figure 8 provides a scatterplot 
of the citizens’ ideal-point locations in the 
common space for 1968. It is clear that most 
positions are estimated to be rather centrally 
located. Recalling the Monte Carlo results 
concerning the ideal point estimates, we found 
that ideal points were recovered rather well 
over all, and that this was particularly true for 
less extreme estimations. Thus, this sort of 
distribution in the real data is likely to be 
somewhat more precise than a distribution with 
a larger number of extreme cases. l 
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Figure 7. Candidate Positions on Urban Unrest and Vietnam in 1968 and 1972 with Dimensions Set so that 
Ideal Point Distributions Have Mean of Zero and Variance Equal to .416 (Based on Urban Unrest 1968) 


The scaling estimated distribution of ideal 
points differs quite extensively from the distri- 
bution obtained using the raw data. In the 
seven-point scale data, the individual is con- 
strained to be located at one of the (7x7) = 49 
points of ordered pairs of positions on the two 
dimensions, leading to a distribution of ideal 
points which looks like a “circus tent”? As in 
the scaling estimated distribution, there is some 
concentration of citizens towards the center, 
the global mode being located at the point 
(4,4), where one would place the large center 
pole of a circus tent. There were subsidiary 
modes, however, for each dimension at the end 


points of I and 7. This resulted in local modes 
at the four corners and at the “center edges” of 
such pairs of positions as (1,7) and (4,7), thus 
heightening the tent-like appearance of the 
distribution. In the transformed space, the 
“lumpiness” has been considerably smoothed — 
the distribution looking, if anything more 
nearly unimodal. While the distribution is not 
exactly unimodal or symmetric, it is greatly 
altered from its unscaled counterpart. 


Predicting the 1968 Vote 


The above estimations of the candidate 
positions exhibit a substantial amount of sub- 
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Figure 8. Two Dimensional Ideal Point Distribution, 1968 


stantive reasonableness. Further, we have seen 
that the voter may be less confused over the 
candidate positions than would appear at first 
glance. These conclusions suggest that the 
assumptions of the spatial theories may consti- 
tute a reasonable model of voter behavior. The 
argument would be strengthened, however, if 
we could demonstrate that the scaling place- 
ments also lead to better predictions of elec- 
toral behavior. 

To test this question, we make a simple 
prediction of the vote. In both the scaled and 
unscaled cases, the predicted vote is determined 
by computing the two-dimensional Euclidean 
distance between the voter’s ideal point and the 
candidate position. The candidate position in 
the unscaled data is taken to be simply the 
mean perception of the sample on the seven 
point scales, while we of course use the 
estimated position for the scaled instance. We 
have also computed two forms of the actual 
vote. First, we use the actually reported vote 
itself and examine the relationship in two way 
contests between pairs of candidates. In this 
case, we look only at those voters who actually 
voted for one of the pair. We use a second 
measure based on the SRC’s 100-point-ther- 
mometer measures of candidate evaluation. 
Here, the ‘vote is measured by assuming that 
the individual would vote for whichever candi- 
date in the pair stands higher on the thermom- 
eter preference measure. Finally, it should be 


pointed out that this spatial prediction is a 
special case of the Downsian type spatial 
model, where it is assumed that the citizen 
votes, if at all, for the candidate closest to him 
in space. 

All forms of the predictions are uniformly 
high, as reported in Table 6. It is noteworthy 
that voters seem to do remarkably well in 
conforming to the predictions of even this 
simple Downsian model, as witnessed particu- 
larly by the very high proportions of accurate 
predictions in those situations involving Wal- 
lace, where the citizens are generally presented 
two alternatives which are more easily distin- 
guished. In this case, more than three quarters 
of the vote is correctly predicted. 

Even with the uniformly high percentage of 
votes correctly predicted, the scaling based 
predictions consistently outperform the un- 
scaled data. The marginal improvements run 
anywhere from about 2 to 8 per cent. To make 
sure that the improvement of the scaling results 
was not entirely due to the method of handling 
the negative weighting parameters, we reran the 
predictions including only those respondents 
who were estimated to have positive weights. 
These results, summarized in Table 6, indicate 
that the predictions continued to be improved 
consistently by the scaling estimations. The 
predictions were also improved in the unscaled 
data with the negative weights removed, al- 
though the scaling predictions still outperform 
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Table 6. 1968 Vote Predictions, Comparing the Scaled and Unscaled Data 
Entire Sample Negative Weights Removed 
Vote Thermometers Vote Thermometers 
Unscaled Scaled Unscaled Scaled Unscaled Scaled Unsealed Scaled 
H-N 66% 68% 65% 69% 68% 10% 67% 12% 
N-W 79 87 76 82 85 89 83 85 
N-W 75 78 79 83 77 8i 84 85 
Both Issues Salient 
Vote Thermometers Vote Thermometers 
Unscaled Scaled Unscaled Scaled Unscaled Scaled Unscaled Scaled 
H-N * 67 77 69 78 72 78 74 79 
H-W 86 94 gi 87 93 96 86 88 
N-W 78 80 83 86 81 82 88 87 
Both Issues of Low Saliency 
Vote Thermometers Vote Thermometers 
Unscaled Scaled Unscaled Scaled Unsealed Scaled Unscaled Scaled 
H-N 63 61 62 64 67 66 67 68 
H-W 74 80 75 81 79 83 80 85 
N-W 76 Ti 79 80 80 82 83 82 


the seven point scale based ones. This finding 
illustrates the often noted tendency of people 
to vote their perceptions more often than they 
vote on the basis of the “true” positions of the 
candidates. 

The high level of success in predicting the 
vote is based on a very simple model relating 
distance to electoral behavior. Nonetheless, 
some error in the prediction may result from 
the implicit assumption that the two issue 
dimensions are of equal importance. Citizens 
differ, of course, in the importance they attach 
to different issues (an argument made most 
forcefully by Repass!®). Issues that the citizen 
believes to be of little importance to him are 
likely to have a smaller impact on his behavior 
than more salient issues. To check this possi- 
bility and any effect it might have on our 
results we applied a simple control. In particu- 
lar, we looked at (a) the subset of citizens who 
claimed that both issues were either “very 
important” or “the single most important thing 
in the election” in the two questions following 
the seven point scale responses, and (b) the 
subset of citizens who claimed that neither 
issue was very important. We then reran the 
same predictions for these two groups, both for 
the whole subsets and for the subsets with 
negative weights removed. These results again 
conform to all our expectations. The scaling- 
based predictions are consistently higher, and 


10See David E. Repass, “Issue Salience and Party 
Choice,” American Political Science Review, 65 (June, 
1971), 389-400. 


sometimes greatly so, in all but a couple of 
minor instances, and the saliency control im- 
proved the predictions uniformly when both 
issues were thought to be of importance. In 
fact, in the “clearest” case of predicting the 
actual vote between Humphrey and Wallace 
using the scaling estimates with high saliency 
control and no negative weights, 96 per cent of 
the vote was accurately predicted (and 94 per 
cent when negative parameters were included). 


Scaling Estimates—1972 


We conclude this paper with a brief report of 
the scaling estimates for the 10 seven-point 
issue scales administered to the entire sample in 
1972. The estimates are summarized in Table 7 
and Figure 9. 

The most prominent feature of the estima- 
tions is the general overall similarity of the 
candidates’ relative positioning on most dimen- 
sions. Without exception, McGovern is clearly 
the most liberal candidate, followed by the 
estimated location of the Democratic party. As 
we saw earlier, McGovern is always separated 
from his party by a noticeable distance. Obvi- 
ously, the Democrats nominated a candidate in 
1972 who was not seen as a typical party 
member. The distance between McGovern and 
the Democratic party, perceptible though it 
may be, is always less than the sometimes very 
large relative distance between the Democrats 
and the third most liberal candidate. Thinking 
of the mean of the candidate distribution (i.e., 
0) as the center of gravity, we see that it takes 
the three remaining candidates on the opposite 
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side of the mean to balance the Democratic 
Party and its nominee, excepting only the issue 
of women’s rights. This contrasts with the 
estimates in 1968, when Wallace was estimated 
to be so extreme that the two Democratic 
candidates were not sufficient to balance him. 
In opposition to the distance separating 
McGovern and his party, the Republican party 
and Nixon are estimated as very similar on all 
ten dimensions. We cannot tell from these data 
whether this means that Nixon is seen as a 
(perhaps the) typical Republican or whether it 
means that a “typical” party nominee, especial- 
ly an incumbent president, defines much of 
what the party stands for in the eyes of the 
electorate. The consistent tendency (19 out of 
20 instances) to. find the party closer to the 
mean of the distribution than its nominee may 
imply that parties evoke less clear cut percep- 
tions than single individuals. This perception 
may be true in the eyes of each citizen, or it 
may be based on the obvious regional and other 
background differences within each party that 


evoke different perceptions, tending to “cancel 
out” extreme positionings. 

The position of Wallace presents the most 
striking cross-dimensional differences. On most 
issues, Wallace is the most conservative candi- 
date (although, as we have seen, perhaps not so 
obviously in 1972 as in 1968). On such issues as 
aid to minorities, the rights of the accused, 
busing, and especially women’s rights, the 
distance separating Wallace from the two Re- 
publican stimuli is very large. The difference is 
much smaller on such issues as Vietnam and the 
general liberal/conservative continuum. Most im- 
portantly, on the two economic issues, Wallace 
is perceived to be only slightly on the conserva- 
tive side of the mean, in a middle position di- 
viding the Democrats from the Republicans. 
Again, the scaling estimated positions seem to 
reflect rather well the nature of the 1972 elec- 
tion. For example, the positioning of Wallace 
on the issues seems most reasonable in some de- — 
tail. If he is viewed as a populist governor, his 
moderate economic stance could be expected. 
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RMN McG 
Federal Jobs 3074 ~.663 
315 383 
Taxation A62 647 
377 462 
Vietnam 361 ~.705 
-290 .338 
Inflation 457 ~.628 
402 454 
Legalization of Marijuana .290 —.672 
307 .410 
Busing for Integration 240 — 587 
359 406 
Women’s Rights ~.031 —~ 464 
382 437 
Rights of Accused 139 —~57] 
344 414 
Aid to Minorities 116 —,606 
.303 .361 
Liberal/Conservative Continuum 343 -669 
.261 348 


GCW Dem. Rep. I 
474 —.401 -283 .106 
438 345 308 871 
166 —.402 421 —~.110 
494 424 383 1.099 
376 —.355 326 .046 
430 -327 277 694 
198 —.436 AOS ~-.028 
15 431 396 1.100 
551 —.354 185 ~.159 
394 355 322 1.140 
634 —.420 133 248 
391 365 322 857 
827 —.314 —.018 —~.320 
59 358 365 1.433 
714 —.370 089 —.045 
A48 325 324 927 
699 —.337 .128 —.008 
A406 326 297 -876 
415 —.405 315 .006 
438 311 272 :597 


aEntries are the scaled candidate or average ideal-point position on top and standard deviation underneath. 


The distribution of ideal points has been 
indicated in Table 7 and Figure 11. Since the 
distribution is only an aggregate measure, the 
“average citizen” not surprisingly is located 
rather near the center on all dimensions, divid- 
ing the two parties and nominees. Fairly con- 
sistently, then, as would be expected, the 
Democratic party and candidate are seen as at 
least somewhat liberal (this holding in 1968 as 
well), while the Republicans tend to be some- 
what more conservative on all issues (again, the 
same is true in 1968). In 1972, the average 
citizen is consistently much closer to Nixon 
than McGovern. The voters tend to be, on 
average, slightly on the conservative side of the 
mean of the candidate distribution, the prin- 
cipal exceptions being women’s rights, taxation 
and the legalization of marijuana. This is not to 
say, of course, that the average citizen leans 
towards the legalization of marijuana. In fact, 
they are strongly conservative on the seven- 
point scale data. They simply see the three 
conservative candidates as even more conserva- 
tive than themselves. These aggregate figures 
are, of course, only very general indicators, Our 
principal interest in the distribution of ideal 
points in this section is to rescale the unit of 
measurement of the dimensions, as we did 
previously. Recall that this would allow us to 
make cross-dimensional comparisons, at least to 
the extent of indicating the dispersal of candi- 
dates through the distribution of citizens. The 
relationship between the variance of ideal 


points and the dispersion of candidates should 
be inverse. That is, the smaller the variance of 
ideal points estimated in the scaling technique, 
the more widely dispersed the candidates rela- 
tive to the citizens. Therefore, we have taken 
the issue with the smallest ideal-point variance 
(the liberal/conservative dimension) and set all 
other dimensions to have the same variance, 
keeping the candidate positions the same on the 
“base”? issue dimension and narrowing the 
distance on all others by the appropriate 
proportion. As Figure 11 shows, the liberal/ 
conservative dimension and Vietnam are quite 
similar in their relatively large dispersion of 
candidates (and especially McGovern). On the 
other hand, on the issue of women’s rights, the 
candidates assume virtually identical positions. 
This issue has “shrunk” to less than one-half of 
its original size. 


Conclusion 


This article has attempted to apply a proba- 
bilistic model of the individual’s response to 
questions on candidate perception to ‘factor 
out” the influences due to variations in reaction 
to the response task. This method then esti- 
mates the candidate positions: by using the 
common part of -individual perceptions. We 
have applied the method to the 1968 and 1972 
election studies with reasonable success, in that 
the estimates correspond to a great degree with 
the a priori expectations, and explain voting 
behavior with a high degree of accuracy. 
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Introduction 


As commonly conceived, adult socialization 
involves the imparting of specific knowledge 
and skills rather than the inculcation of basic 
values. Brim has stated: 


In general, then, socialization after childhood 
deals primarily with overt behavior in the role 
and makes little attempt to influence motiva- 
tion of a fundamental kind or to influence basic 
values. Society is willing to spend much less 
time in redirecting the motivation and values of 
adults than of children; for the latter it is 
understood that this is a necessary task of the 
institutions involved such as the family, and 
they are organized to carry out this function. 


While this perspective is quite sensible, it 
should not be overlooked that as individuals 
progress through the life cycle they typically 
encounter a number of experiences which may 
either reinforce or alter pre-existing values. 
Examples of such experiences include formal 
education, marriage and child-raising, occupa- 
tional vicissitudes, and geographical mobility. 
At the political level, alterations in various 
orientations, down to and including opinions 
on important issues of the day, may flow out of 
postchildhood experiences. The dramatic surge 
in political cynicism in the United States, the 
weakening of what once were considered to be 
rather immutable ties to the political parties, 
and. the shifting opinion structure about wo- 
men’s role in society are examples of how 
postadolescent experiences may alter (or rein- 
force) pre-existing states of being. 

The place of specific formal and informal 
institutions in these processes of alteration and 
reinforcement is of special interest to us. 


*We wish to acknowledge the financial support of 
the Ford Foundation, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and the U.S. Army Research Institute for the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences. 


1Orville G. Brim, Jr., and Stanton Wheeler, Sociali- 
zation After Childhood (New York: Wiley, 1966), p. 
27. Much of our thinking about institutions and 
mri socialization has been influenced by this 
volume. 


Specific institutions can accomplish both of the 
major types of socialization functions suggested 
above. That is, they enable people to perform 
institution-specific behaviors, and they may 
also affect basic value structures. Medical 
schools, for example, have traditionally not 
only trained their members to perform strictly 
curative roles, but have also passed on sets of 
politically relevant values such as the superi- 
ority of private medicine over socialized medi- 
cine. 

Our interest lies in the socialization effects 
of an institution touching in direct fashion the 
lives of millions of men, and in indirect fashion 
those of their families as well. We refer to the 
military service. Our intent is not to assess the 
socialization consequences of military service in 
the narrow sense of “what makes a good 
soldier” and how he is produced. Rather, we 
are drawn to the question of what impact the 
military service has on political orientations 
which are of relevance to all citizens, civilians 
and soldiers alike, and to the body politic in 
general. Are there particular experiences en- 
countered in the military which leave political 
trace marks on the members setting them apart 
from their fellows who do not enter the 
military? In short, does military service have a 
political impact? In this paper we will make use 
of a 1965—1973 panel study of young men in 
order to provide a first answer to such ques- 
tions. 


Background 


Nearly one-half of all living adult American 
males have been in the armed forces. The grand 
total of veterans in 1973 amounted to almost 
29,000,000—a staggering number by any ac- 
count. In the years 1968 and 1969 alone 
approximately 3,500,000 personnel were on 
active duty.2 There are now between eight and 


2 All data and estimates come fromthe U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1973 (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973), 
Tables 425, 446. 
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nine million Vietnam-era veterans. Scarcely any 
American family has remained untouched by 
military service in this century. Given the sheer 
numbers involved, plus the salience of war and 
civil-military relations, one would imagine that 
a great deal of attention would have been 
directed toward observing the political effects 
of military service. 

Yet our knowledge is surprisingly limited. 
There are accounts of the behavior and atti- 
tudes of the men while in service. A classic 
piece of social science research, The American 
Soldier, demonstrated the feasibility of study- 
ing men in uniform.? There are also several 
learned works about the military as a profes- 
sion, and about the military’s role in the larger 
political, social, and economic life of the 
country.4 More recently, attention has been 
focused on the likely composition and impact 
of an all-volunteer army.5 

On the other hand, we know relatively little 
about individual-level consequences of the mili- 
tary experience. Physical and mental disabilities 
testify painfully to some such consequences. 
Marital discord, educational and occupational 


3Samuel Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, 
ae & 2 (@rinceton: Princeton University Press, 
1949). 


+See, among others, Morris Janowitz, ed., The 
Professional Soldier (Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1960); 
Morris Janowitz and Roger W. Little, Sociology and 
the Military Establishment (New York: Russell Sage, 
1965); “The Military and American Society,” special 
issue of The Annals, 406 (March, 1973); Samuel P. 
Huntington, The Soldier and the State (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957); Charles C. Moskos, 
Jr., The American Enlisted Man (New York: Russell 
Sage, 1970); Kurt Lang, Military Institutions and the 
Sociology of War (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 
1972); and Roger W. Little, ed., Handbook of Military 
Institutions (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1971). 
Virtually all of the military socialization studies have 
dealt with the officer corps. See, among others, John 
P. Lovell, “The Professional Sociology of the West 
Point Cadet,” in Janowitz, The New Military (New 
York: Russell Sage, 1964); William Lucas, “‘Antici- 
patory Socialization and the ROTC,” in Public 
Opinion and the Military Establishment, ed. Charles C. 
Moskos (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1971); Sand- 
ford M. Dornbursch, “The Military Academy as an 
Assimilating Institution,” Social Forces, 33 (May, 
1955), 316—321; Ronald G. Bauer, “Military Profes- 
sional Socialization in a Developing Country” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Michigan, 1973); and Gary 
L. Wamsley, “Contrasting Institutions of Air Force 
Socialization: Happenstance or Bellwether?” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 78 (September, 1972), 
399-417. 


>For example, Jerald G. Bachman, Values, Prefer- 
ences and Perceptions Concerning Military Service: 
Part II (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 
1974); Morris Janowitz, “The Social Demography of 
the All-Volunteer Armed Force,” The Annals, 406 
(March, 1973), 86-93; and Morris Janowitz and 
Charles C. Moskos, Jr., “Racial Composition in the 
All-Volunteer Force: Policy Alternatives,” Armed 
Forces and Society, 1 (November, 1974), 109-124. 
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disruptions, and geographical dislocations are 
other obvious consequences. Yet even in these 
areas it is by no means clear that the military 
service, per se, is a major predictor variable of 
the outcomes. For example, there is a vigorous 
debate about the eventual occupational, in- 
come, and educational attainments of veterans 
versus nonveterans.® 

Turning to the explicitly political arena, we 
are on even shakier ground. Although there are 
any number of conflicting images about what 
the military experience does for a young man, 
systematic evidence is hard to come by and, in 
fact, may run contrary to popular images. 
Among the less satisfying tests are public 
opinion studies which compare the views of 
veterans and nonveterans. These inquiries— 
subject to the weaknesses of static design and 
limited information about the military experi- 
ence—typically find scant differences between 
veterans and nonveterans except on narrowly 
defined military issues; and even on such issues, 
differences tend to be small.7 | 

Somewhat more appropriate designs, though 
very limited in number, also fail to support 
some popular images. For example, one of the 
most widely shared beliefs (especially in intel- 
lectual circles) is that, as a total, hierarchically 
organized institution, the military socializes its 
members into authoritarian modes. The empiri- 
cal evidence from a few small-scale studies in 
the United States does not support this view.8 
And in the best-designed study to date, it was 
found that authoritarianism scores actually 
decreased among West German recruits. More- 
over, the recruits were no more authoritarian 
than were control groups of civilians by the end 
of their service period.? 


See Harley L. Browning, Sally C. Lopreato, and 
Dudley L. Poston, Jr., “Income and Veteran Status,” 
American Sociological Review, 38 (February, 1973), 
74—85; and Phillips Cutright, ‘The Civilian Earnings by 
White and Black Draftees and Nonveterans,” American 
Sociological Review, 39 (June, 1974), 317—327. 


TSee Bachman, Values, Preferences and Perceptions 
Concerning Military Service: Part I. 


8Elizabeth G. French and Raymond R. Ernest, 
“The Relationship between Authoritarianism and Ac- 
ceptance of Military Ideology,” Journal of Personality, 
24 (December, 1955), 181-191; Richard William Fire- 
stone, “Social Conformity and Authoritarianism in the 
Marine Corps,” Dissertation Abstracts, 20 (July, 
1959), 394; and Donald T. Campbell and Thelma H. 
McCormack, “Military Experience and Attitudes 
toward Authority,” American Journal of Sociology, 
62 (March, 1957), 482—490. 

?Klaus Roghmann and Wolfgang Sodeur, “The 
Impact of Military Service on Authoritarian Attitudes: 
Evidence from West Germany,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 78 (September, 1972), 418—433. There is 
an enlightening exchange of views on this article in the 
July, 1973 issue of the same journal between Arthur 
Stinchcombe and the original authors, pp. 157—164. 
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The Vietnam War added fuel to the fires of 


popular beliefs about the impact of military. 


service. There are a raft of studies, most of 
them limited in scope, dealing with the adjust- 
ment problems of Vietnam veterans.!° Return- 
ing veterans were said to be especially bitter 
about the government’s conduct of the war, its 
treatment of returning veterans, the lack of 
support of the home folks, and occupational 
troubles. Fragging, excessive dope usage, and 
interracial conflict were also cited as dehuman- 
izing aspects of the Vietnam War in particular. 
Lack of enthusiasm for the nation’s mission and 
outright hostility toward the supposed South 
Vietnamese allies were other features of the 
Vietnamese conflict which were thought to 
distinguish it from other wars and, in turn, to 
be implanting some lasting effects on the men 
who actually served during that period. 

Some of these assertions were made in the 
heat of battle, as it were, and have subsequently 
been revised.4! For example, it turns out that 
the desertion rate during the Vietnam War was 
lower-—except during the waning years—than it 
was during the Second World War.12 The 
prediction that the returning veterans would 
constitute a phalanx of dope addicts has proved 
to be exaggerated. And a study using a variety 
of convenient military and nonmilitary samples 
concludes that middle-aged women had higher 
overall pro-violence scores than did a group of 
enlisted men awaiting separation from the 
service.13 

Nevertheless, the Vietnam tragedy high- 
lighted, among other things, the questions of 
individual life fortunes, of how and whether the 
serviceman changes as a result of that experi- 
ence. As students of political behavior, we are 
concerned with the degree to which the mili- 
tary experience impinges on individual political 
attitudes and evaluations. We are also con- 
cerned with the degree to which varieties of 
military experience have differential effects. 

In a larger sense we may consider the 
military experience as but one example of 


100ne of the best known and most controversial is 
Robert J. Lifton, Home From the War (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1973). A thoughtful discussion 
of various problems faced by the returning veterans 
can be found in Veterans World Project, Wasted Men: 
The Reality of the Vietnam Veteran (Edwardsville, 
Ill.: Southern Illinois University Foundation, 1972). 


114 useful and sympathetic series of corrective 
statements is found in Paul Starr, The Discharged 
Army: Veterans after Vietnam (New York: Charter- 
house, 1973), especially chapters 1 and 5. 


12Sratistical Abstract, 1973, Table 430. 
13David Brady and Leon Rappoport, “Violence 
and Vietnam: A Comparison between Attitudes of 


Civilians and Veterans,” Human Relations, 26, no. 6 
(1973), 735-752. 
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whether and how postadolescent experience 
bends and shapes the individual’s political 
stance. Obviously there are distinctive differ- 
ences between the military and other institu- 
tions. For one thing the military has many 
properties of a total institution, i.e., it struc- 
tures in detail the comings and goings of its 
personnel, and it has traditionally been very 
hierarchically organized.14 In addition, the 
military, for the majority of its members, is a 
nonvoluntary institution. Finally, the military 
years—especially in wartime—typically repre- 
sent an interlude, a short-term deviation from 
preferred alternatives; only a minority perceives 
army service as a means to long-range personal 
goals.15 We must keep these distinctions in 
mind when observing the impact of military 
service, and the generalizability of our results to 
other institutional experiences must be tem- 
pered accordingly. Given all this, however, the 
military experience is similar to other institu- 
tional experiences in encompassing a number of 
factors which must be considered in gauging its 
impact upon individual attitudes and beliefs. 

The first component is the duration of the 
experience. In his essay on adult socialization, 
Wheeler noted that “‘organizations differ in the 
average length of the stay of their recruits.... 
A reason for calling attention to the average 
length of stay as an important variable in 
socialization programs is that so little is known 
about it.”!6 Wheeler was concerned primarily 
with cross-institutional comparisons, but the 
duration variable is likely to be significant in 
the study of a single institution as well: to the 
extent that an institution propagates certain 
norms and modes of behavior, these should 
become internalized more by long-termers than 
by short-termers. 

A second, time-related factor is the recency 
of the experience. We may expect that, once 
outside the sustaining environment of the insti- 
tutional setting, individuals will decline in their 
adherence to the values stressed or required by 
the institution. Thus Roghmann and Sodeur 
found that the decline in authoritarianism 


14a ithough the military is often called a total 
institution, it seems more appropriate to reserve that 
title for the basic training and other very structured 
periods, during which the classic “staff/inmate” di- 
chotomy prevails. See Erving Goffman, “On the 
Characteristics of Total Institutions,” in his Asylums 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1961). 


15See Moskos, p. 199; Jerome Johnston and Gerald 
C. Bachman, Young Men and Military Service (Ann 
Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 1972), chapter 9; 
and Human Resources Research Organization, Atti- 
tudes toward Military Service, prepared for the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (1971). 


16Brim and Wheeler, pp. 90—91. 
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which they attributed to the “specific military 
life situation,” did not endure after release into 
civilian life.17 . 

A third component might be termed the 
intensity of the experience. Although all mem- 
bers are subject to the rules and norms of a 
total institution such as the military, some 
members experience more intense forms of 
requirements. In the military, of course, the 
most intense expression consists of executing 
the institution’s ultimate mission, viz., serving 
in combat zones. We will focus attention upon 
Vietnam veterans to ascertain the attitudinal 
effects of their experiences vis-a-vis those of 
other veterans and civilians. 

A fourth, more subjective, component con- 
sists of the affective dimension. Brim has 
pointed out that the affective relationship 
between the socializing agent and the individual 
is likely to affect the nature of the socialization 
 process.!8 We expect that veterans who have 
positive feelings about their military experi- 
ences are relatively more likely to identify with 
the dominant values of the military, assuming 
these values can be expressed in some sort of 
consensual form. 

A final aspect to be considered is the 
salience of the institutional experience to other 
attitudinal and behavioral domains of the indi- 
vidual’s life. Stated another way, the values that 
are most pertinent to the continuity and 
functioning of the institution are the ones most 
likely to be affected by institutional experi- 

ence. 


Methods: Subjects and Design 


Several problems often accompany the at- 
tempt to assess the impact of an institutional 
experience such as military service. One of 
these is self-selection or, as is sometimes the 
case, nonrandom selection by others. Recruits 
may be different from nonrecruits even before 
they enter the institution. Thus, members may 
appear to differ from nonmembers as a result of 
institutional experience when pre-institutional 
observations would have revealed already exist- 
ing dissimilarities. A second potential threat to 
inference has been termed the maturation 
effect. To cite an example, veterans may appear 
to be more cynical following their military 
experience than they were initially, tempting 
one to conclude that serving in the armed 
forces leads to increased distrust of govern- 
ment. It may be, however, that political cyni- 
cism increases with age regardless of whether 
one has been in the military. A third source of 
invalidity lies in secular shifts. Historical events 


17Roghmann and Sodeur, pp. 428—430. 
18Brim and Wheeler, pp. 35—37. 
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external to the military experience may have 
altered attitudes of veterans and non-veterans 
alike. With regard to cynicism, for example, 
there is evidence that a substantial increase in 
levels of governmental distrust has occurred 
recently among all age cohorts. It is likely that 
this trend has also affected servicemen, quite 
independently of their military roles. 

Various strategems have been devised to 
cope with problems of this sort. One of the 
most successful is the panel design. For- 
tunately, the panel data at our disposal span 
virtually the entire period of the Vietnam War. 
The panel consists of a national probability 
sample of male and female high schoo] seniors 
first interviewed in the spring of 1965 and 
recontacted almost exactly eight years later. Of 
the 853 males originally interviewed, some 542 
were reinterviewed and another 132 (outside of 
our primary sampling units) returned a lengthy 
mail questionnaire. In sum, we have two-wave 
data for 674 males.1? Somewhat to our sur- 
prise, as many as 391 of the 674 males (58 per 
cent) served in the military at some time during 
the period 1965-1973. In retrospect, we should 
not have been so surprised, since inductions and 
pre-emptive volunteering zoomed in 1966 and 
remained high during the next few years.?° 

Although we might legitimately utilize the 
full 391 cases for our analysis, we have elimi- 
nated 63 of them because the respondents were 
either in the National Guard or in the Reserves. 
A reading of the protocols as well as an 
understanding of the special conditions under 
which these units operate led us to this de- 
cision. If we wish to explore the effects of the 
military as a quasi-total institution, we are in 
better shape dealing with servicemen who ex- 
perienced: some minimal level of active duty. 
With this adjustment, our raw N of servicemen 
is 328, or 55 per cent of the 611 male 
respondents (eliminating the non-actives from 
the base entirely). Because of the initial study 
design and execution (see note 19), the data 
used in the analysis are weighted; the weighted 
N for the military respondents is 410. 

To understand more about the composition 
of the personnel we will be studying, a number 
of service characteristics are presented in Table 


19The field work in each instance was carried out 
by the Survey Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan. Details regarding the original data collection, 
study design, and weighting of data are available in M. 
Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi, The Political 
Character of Adolescence (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1974). The weighted data differ only 
slightly from the unweighted data. Comparisons be- 
tween panel respondents versus those for whom only 
1965 data are available reveal virtually no differences 
in terms of 1965 characteristics. 


20Statistical Abstract, 1973, Table 433. 
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1. This information will take on added sig- 
nificance as we enter the analysis proper. 
Considering the number of respondents, the 
allocation by military branch is reasonably 
close to the overall distributions during this 
period. The proportion of enlisted men in the 
sample (95 per cent) is higher than that in the 
military as a whole (about 85—90 per cent) 
primarily because of the age of the cohort. The 
fact that the great bulk of the servicemen were 
either drafted or were fairly certain that they 
would be drafted testifies to the nonvoluntary 
status of the military as an institution; the 
numbers who volunteered even though they felt 
they would not be drafted constitute rare cases. 

Since this is the graduating class of 1965, it 
is not unexpected that the modal year of 
recruitment is 1966. It is a bit more surprising, 
however, that nearly one-third did not enter 
until 1968 or later. This figure perhaps reflects 
the 1968 decision to recruit more college- 
educated personnel to meet the manpower 
needs occasioned by the war. Separation dates 
are, of course, related to entry dates, but they 
are not perfectly synchronized for two reasons: 
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(1) varying years of obligation, and (2) re-enlist- 
ment rates. 

Military members of this panel saw heavy 
duty in Vietnam. When classified by the num- 
ber of months spent in Vietnam, the range is 
considerable, rotation plans notwithstanding. 
Thirty per cent served less than a year; 43 per 
cent, exactly twelve months, and 28 per cent, 
more than twelve months. 

Table 1 also contains two subjective ques- 
tions dealing with the years our subjects spent 
in the military.2! For all the criticism and 
griping which accompanies military life, and 
despite the highly controversial nature of the 
Vietnam War, it is apparent from Table 1 that 
satisfaction exceeded dissatisfaction. Whatever 


21The two questions were: (1) “In general, how 
would you describe your experience in the service. 
Would you say you were very satisfied, somewhat 
satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied 
with your experience in the service?” (2) “When you 
were in the service, did you have any of your 
important beliefs or values challenged by other service- 
men, by places you saw, or by things that happened?” 
For those responding in the affirmative: “What was 
that about?” 


Table 1. Characteristics of Veterans in 1965-1973 Panel 





























Branch Mode of Entry Status 
Army 46% Draft 35% Officer S% 
Air Force 24 Volunteer 65> Enlisted 95 
at a. 100% 100% 
Other 3 (347) (377) 
99% 
(325)? 
Year of Entry Year of Discharge Total Years 
1965 17% < 1968 21% <2 41% 
1966 38 1969 22 3 22 
1967 13 1970 20 4 27 
1968 10 1971 15 >85 9 
1969 13 1972 9 99% 
21970 8 21973 13 (392) 
99% 100% 
(392) (400) 
Military Service 
Vietnam Duty Satisfaction with Service Challenge Values 
Yes 45% Very satisfied _ 28% No 56% 
No 55 Somewhat satisfied 35 Yes 44 
Somewhat dissatisfied 21 
ried Very dissatisfied 16 as 
100% 
(318) 


4Parenthetical entries represent the percentage base. Unless otherwise indicated, all.Vs reported in the paper 
are weighted. Ns will vary because of occasional missing data and, more importantly, because some questions 


were not asked on the mail questionnaire. 


bOf those who volunteered, 65 per cent thought that they “definitely” would have been drafted had they 
not enlisted. An additional 25 per cent believed they “probably” would have been drafted. 
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deleterious effects the military interlude may 
have had on the political (or nonpolitical, for 
that matter) perspectives of the veterans, they 
cannot be attributed to overwhelming resent- 
ment of the time rendered. Parenthetically, it 
may be noted that satisfaction levels were no 
lower for those serving in Vietnam, and that 
length of time in Vietnam made scant differ- 
ence. There is also only modest evidence that 
the veterans saw the military years as a time 
which challenged deep-seated values; indeed 
slightly more than half of them rejected the 
notion entirely. Moreover, a content analysis of 
the examples offered by those replying in the 
affirmative reveals the generally narrow and 
somewhat superficial nature of these belief 
challenges. 


Results and Discussion 


The range of orientations that will be ex- 
amined in this paper is constrained by two 
sources. The first constraint is methodological. 
Although we shall consider some variables for 
which we have only time, observations—either 
because selection effects can be safely assumed 
to be rather unimportant or because the phe- 
nomenon itself did not exist at time, —we shall 
restrict most of our analysis to variables for 
which we have over-time information. The 
second constraint is a theoretical one. On a 
priori grounds it stands to reason that not all 
political orientations are likely to be affected 
by the military experience. For example, we 
possess cross-temporal information on opinions 
toward prayer in public schools. It would be 
difficult, however, to construct a rationale 
about why and how service experience should 
affect views on that issue. In view of these two 
factors, the analysis presented here will deal for 
the most part with variables measured at both 
time points and for which the theoretical 
potential for alteration because of the military 
experience is reasonably great. 


Political cynicism. A drastic increase in cyni- 
cism during the period covered by our observa- 
tions has been solidly demonstrated.2? Yet 
some population segments have been affected 
more than others by this increase. At first 


22M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi, “Con- 
tinuity and Change in Political Orientations: A Longi- 
tudinal Study of Two Generations,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 69 (December, 1975), 1316—1335; 
Arthur H. Miller, Thad A. Brown, and Alden S. Raine, 
“Social Conflict and Political Estrangement, 
1958—1972” (paper presented at the meetings of the 
Midwest Political Science Association, Chicago, 1973); 
and Arthur H. Miller, “Political Issues and Trust in 
Government,” American Political Science Review, 68 
(September, 1974), 951-972. 
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blush, one might well hypothesize that being in 
the military would lessen the intensity of this 
secular trend. After all, the socialization of 
inductees is designed to emphasize respect for 
and obedience to one’s superiors, including the 
commander-in-chief. 

On the other hand, the military makes 
continuous demands on its members. The ser- 
vicemen may come to resent this control, a 
resentment that colors feelings towards other 
arms of the government as well. More sig- 
nificantly, the Vietnam War was roundly criti- 
cized as being an unjust and uniquely vicious 
war, one in which the allies were sometimes 
pictured as being no better and perhaps worse 
than the enemies. There was also ample criti- 
cism of a “no win” policy. The furious polariza- 
tion over the war could hardly be said to have 
inspired great admiration for the government(s) 
running it. Thus instead of being less affected 
by the secular trend of deepening cynicism, 
military personnel may well have been more 
touched by it, placed as they were in the center 
of the maelstrom. 

Our measures of political trust are twofold. 
First, we use the standard five-item political 
trust (cynicism) scale.73 Second, we use a 
measure which gauges the relative evaluation of 
national government in the context of the 
federal system.24 

We find in Table 2 that both service and 
nonservice males expressed about the same 
levels of political cynicism in 1965. The secular 
trend uncovered in other studies is apparent for 
both groups, but a difference appears in 1973, 
with veterans exhibiting slightly less cynicism 
than their nonservice counterparts. On our 
second measure of political trust, the between- 
group difference is clearer. Among nonservice 
personnel in 1973, 37 per cent expressed low 
faith in the national government vis-a-vis the 
state and local levels, while only 25 per cent of 
the veterans did so. The comparable 1965 
figures are 9 per cent for the former group and 
7 per cent for the latter. 

It is possible that this presentation masks 
important variations in levels of trust within the 
service group. No differences were found, how- 


23See Miller for the items used. For present 
purposes we employ an additive index. 


24The text of these questions reads: “We find that 
people differ in how much faith and confidence they 
have in various levels of government in this country. In 
your case, do you have more faith and confidence in 
the national government, the government of this state, 
or in the local government around here?” After a 
probe for why the respondent made the particular 
choice, the next question read: “Which level do you 
have the least faith and confidence in—the national 
government, the government of this state, or the local 
government around here?” 
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Table 2. Political Cynicism among Nonveterans and Veterans 
Political 1965 1973 
Cynicism Nonveteran Veteran Nonveteran Veteran 
Low 41% 45% 71% 11% 
42 44 30 34 
15 9 45 44 
High 2 2 19 12 
100% 100% 101% 101% 
(338) (393) (324) (372) 


ever, when respondents were classed by the 
length or recency of their military experience. 
Apparently the decrement in cynicism associ- 
ated with the service experience occurs in the 
initiation phase and is rather durable. The 
relationship between satisfaction with the mili- 
tary experience and cynicism is ambiguous, 
although the most dissatisfied veterans are more 
cynical than their fellows. Once again, however, 
the pattern emerges more sharply when re- 
sponses to the faith in government item are 
considered. As Table 3 indicates, the more 
dissatisfied with his military experience the 
veteran was, the more likely he was to express 
low faith in the national government. Moreover, 
this result is not due to prior attitudinal 
differences, as demonstrated by the similarities 
in 1965 response patterns. 

Two possible explanations for this relation- 
ship come to mind. The first is that dissatisfac- 
tion with one aspect of national government, 
i.e., the military, is “transferred” to national 
political leaders and institutions as well. This 
transfer need not require an explicitly political 
basis for the dissatisfaction, but is rather a 
nonspecific generalization of low affect for the 
military to other national political stimuli. A 
second thesis is that both dissatisfaction with 
the military and distrust of government have a 
common and, most likely, political origin. To 
be more exact, opposition to the conduct of 
the war and other related national policies may 
lead both to dissatisfaction with the military 
experience and to distrust of government. 
These hypotheses need not, of course, be 
mutually exclusive, and we will explore them 
later; but first we continue our examination of 


the effects of other aspects of the military 
experience upon levels of cynicism. 

When Vietnam veterans were compared with 
other ex-servicemen, they were found to differ 
little in terms of the two dependent variables 
presented thus far. If duraticn of duty in 
Vietnam is considered, however, an interesting 
pattern arises. Cynicism is related monotonical- 
ly to length of tour in Vietnam (Table 4). 
Indeed, those veterans who remained in the 
Southeast Asian theatre beyond the usual 
twelve month tour are more cynical as a group 
than are nonservicemen. Responses to the 
low-faith item exhibit a similar pattern.?5 

These results raise the question of why 
service in Vietnam—or, more particularly, 
lengthy service—leads to such high, cynicism. 
Analysis of some probable explanatory vari- 
ables yields little insight. Veterans of more than 
one year’s duty in Vietnam were somewhat less 
likely than average to express high satisfaction 
with their experience, but they were not 
correspondingly more likely to voice high dis- 
satisfaction. Responses to questions about 
whether the U.S. ought to have become in- 


25Since length of duty in Vietnam depends to 
some extent on the particular branch of service, and 
since the qualitative nature of the tour also differs by 
branch, we examined the relationship between dura- 
tion of tour and cynicism controlling for branch-type: 
ground forces (Army and Marines) versus non-ground 
forces (Navy and Air Force). The basic relationship 
between cynicism and length of duty in Vietnam was 
little affected by this control. For similar overall 
findings for the 1969 high school senior cohort, see 
Jerald G. Bachman and M. Kent Jennings, “The 
Impact of Vietnam on Trust in Government,” Journal 
of Social Issues, 31 (No. 4, 1975), 141—155. 


Table 3. Faith in the National Government among Veterans, 
by Satisfaction with the Military Experience 





Faith in National 1965 Satisfaction 

Government Low 

Low 5% 1% 6% 

Not Low 95 93 94 
100% 100% 100% 


(45) (63) 


(101) 


1973 Satisfaction 
High Low High 
6% 33% 27% 24% 21% 
94 67 73 76 79 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(77) (40) (52) (72) (77) 
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Table 4. Political Cynicism among Veterans, by Months in Vietnam 
Political 1965 1973 _ 
Cynicism <12 12 _ >12 <12 12 >12 
Low 42% 43% 43% 13% 8% 0% 
58 48 49 48 39 36 
0 9 4 30 42 42 
High 0 0 4 9 12 22 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(40) (59) (34) (40) (57) (32) 


volved in Vietnam and whether the war was 
handled well similarly fail to explain fully the 
high cynicism of long-term Vietnam veterans. 

An answer may be found in the conclusion 
of the Vietnam World Project, a study based on 
the reports of Vietnam-era veterans: 


Veterans return from the Vietnam War with 
deeply negative and suspicious attitudes toward 
their nation’s leadership and particularly the 
government, deriving from their view of the war 
itself, the effect of the U.S. role, the quality 
and competence of the U.S. military and 
civilian leadership at both high and low levels, 
and the fact that they feel that they have been 
used, manipulated and cheated. The first con- 
tact with government they have on their return 
is with the agencies charged with veterans’ 
welfare: and the treatment they receive has 
tended to harden their most negative stereo- 
types about their government and its compe- 
tence and good intentions. 


The responses of veterans in our sample to a 
number of open-ended items lend support to 
this argument. Veterans as a group did not 
differ much in their evaluation of the U.S. 
effort in Vietnam: regardless of duty classifica- 
tion, from 80-90% of former servicemen re- 
jected the idea that “the government handled 
the war as well as it could have.” When 
compared with other ex-GI’s, however, Viet- 
nam veterans tended more often to couch their 
rejections in terms of their personal experiences 
and first-hand knowledge of the conflict. 

It should be stressed that the roots of 
cynicism for these veterans lie- not so much in 
any deep moral revulsion to the war as in a 
sense of being brought into a situation with an 
unclear sense of mission—and then being forgot- 
ten. Four men who saw extended duty in 
Vietnam supplied our interviewers with these 
comments: 


“The government doesn’t keep its word. 
We should have won or not gotten in- 
volved.” 


26Veterans World Project, Wasted Men: The Re- 
ality of the Vietnam Veteran, p.1.3. 


“I don’t know what they [the national 
government] are doing or why. We should 
have bombed it out.” =~ 


“They should have let the military men 
take care of it.” 


“The American people don’t even think 
about us while we’re over there, and no help 
or honor now that we’re back.” 


To be sure, some veterans of the Vietnam 
War were struck by its moral consequences. But 
the conclusion that one must draw from the 
interviews is that it is the feeling of being “let 
down” by one’s government, of being sent out 
to do ajob and returning home a loser—and not 
a sense of guilt—that has politically embittered 
significant numbers of long-term Vietnam veter- 
ans, 

As a final evaluation of the impact of 
military experience on trust in government, 
the time, measures were regressed on the 
experience variables suggested as being impor- 
tant by the tabular results—namely, the service/ 
nonservice dichotomy, length of duty in 
Vietnam, and satisfaction—plus a number of 
“control” variables. The latter, which consist of 
race, father’s SES, education (college vs. non- 
college), and the time, dependent variable, 


‘were included to ascertain whether the ap- 


parent effects of service-related variables were 
due partly to compositional differences, either 
demographic or attitudinal.28 Two measures of 
opinions regarding the Vietnam War were then 
added to the regression equations to determine 


27Qur reasoning here parallels in part that devel- 
oped by Howard Schuman on the moral versus 
pragmatic opposition to the war. See his “Two 
Sources of Anti-War Sentiment in America,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 78 (November, 1972), 513-536 
See also Starr, chapter 1. EAM 


28The three compositional control variables. are 
employed in all regression analysis presented in this 
paper. The race variable is a white (coded “0°) 
nonwhite (coded “1”) dichotomy. Father's socio- 
economic status is measured by the Duncan decile SES 
code of the 1965 occupation for each respondent’s 
father. The college variable is coded “1” if the 
respondent had any college experience and “0” 
otherwise. ; 
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whether the link between satisfaction with the 
military experience and trust in government 
was direct, or whether, as suggested earlier, 
both attitudes stem from policy-specific opin- 
1ons. 

The regression analysis, the final results of 
which are displayed in Tables 5 and 6, yields 
some important insights.2? First of all, we note 
that the time, dependent measures, particularly 
the multi-item cynicism scale, are “predictable” 
to a fair degree and that the parameters 
associated with the lagged dependent variables 
are significant. These results take on greater 
substance when the age location of our sample 
and the eight-year gap between waves is con- 
sidered. Our confidence that we are tapping a 
political orientation that is meaningful to these 


2°Certain of the independent variables in the 
regressions, ¢.g., satisfaction with the military experi- 
ence, are substantively meaningful for only a portion 
of the total male sample. In a given regression 
equation, therefore, such a predictor is, strictly speak- 
ing, an interaction variable—for example, satisfaction x 
service/no service, where the service/no service variable 
is a dichotomy scored “J” for males with active 
service experience and “0” otherwise. The coefficients 


associated with other variables may also differ across - 


subgroups of the total sample; this possibility may be 
explored within each subgroup by examining the 
distribution of residuals, the correlations of residuals 
with predictor variables, and by the inclusion of 
additional appropriate interaction terms into the 
regression equation. See J. Johnston, Econometric 
Methods, 2nd ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), 
pp. 192-207. 
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young adults—rather than a “nonattitude”—is 
thus enhanced. Second, the depressing effect of 
military service on political cynicism and the 
increase in distrust arising from long-term serv- 
ice in Vietnam persist after other control 
variables are taken into account.3° Parenthet- 
ically we note that college education and race 
are factors affecting cynicism, as expected, but 
SES, ceteris paribus, is not.?! Finally, the 
satisfaction variable is no longer an important 
predictor of trust in government, as indexed by 
either dependent variable, once the two war-re- 
lated opinions are taken into account. This 
result suggests that rather than there being a 
direct link between dissatisfaction and cyni- 
cism—a generalization of negative affect—both 
attitudes are based on prior evaluations of 
war-related policy matters. 


Political attention frames. Joining the military 
almost necessarily exposes the individual to 
new geographical areas and political jurisdic- 


30in both regressions, length of duty in Vietnam 
was operationalized by a dummy variable coded “1” 
for respondents with 12 months or more service in 
Southeast Asia and “0” otherwise. 


31n these regressions and the ones to follow,the 
coefficient of a predictor variable was required gen- 
erally to be equal to twice its standard error for that 
variable to be included in the final equation. None of 
the three compositional controls passed this criterion 
with respect to the equation for the “low faith” 
dichotomous dependent variable. They were, there- 
fore, deleted, and the equation was re-estimated. 


Table 5. Regression Equation for Political Cynicism t2 


Standardized 

Variable Coefficient 
Constant 

Cynicism fy; 195 
College 117 
Non-white 156 
Military service —.113 

2 12 months Vietnam 096 
US. do right —.245 
War handled well —.123 


Multiple R = .44 Unweighted N = 488 


Table 6. Regression Equation for Low Faith in the National Government fz 


Standardized 

Variable Coefficient 
Constant 

Low faith ty 135 
Military service —.125 
212 months Vietnam 107 
U.S. do right ~.201 

War handled well —.106 


Multiple R = .29 Unweighted N = 397 


Unstandardized 
Coefficient t-ratio 
14.568 
228 4.74 
1.211 2.77 
2.887 3.80 
—1.093 2.53 
1.353 2.16 
—2.500 5.82 
—1.901 2.96 
Unstandardized 
Coefficient t-ratio 
387 
244 2.78 
—.113 2.38 
146 2.05 
1940 4.13 
—.156 2.20 
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tions. This is, of course, especially the case for 
those serving overseas. Experiencing these new 
locales directly rather than vicariously should 
heighten their sensitivity to larger geopolitical 
domains. At the same time, we know from 
previous analysis that this cohort is now less 
focused on larger domains than it was in 1965, 
a decline which we attribute primarily to life 
cycle changes. Other things being equal, then, 
we should expect military service to impede the 
decrease in the attention directed toward larger 
arenas. Our indicator comes from applying the 
Coombsian unfolding technique to rank order- 
ings of interest in international, national, state, 
and local affairs.32 

The hypothesis that military service should 
at least retard the shrinkage in concern with 
larger geopolitical domains is moderately sup- 
ported by the analysis. Table 7 reveals a slight 
overall decline in concern over the eight-year 
period among both civilians and servicemen. 
Yet it is apparent, especially at the upper 
reaches of the dimension, that the decline was 
more precipitous for the nonveterans. This is all 
the more remarkable because they began the 
period with a slightly greater attentional focus 
on larger political domains. By 1973 this 
position had, in fact, been reversed. Thus the 
relative decline in concern was less among the 
veterans, and their absolute positions on the 
scale are now higher. In this sense, then, the 


32This measure has elsewhere been called the 
local-cosmopolitanism scale. See Jennings and Niemi, 
The Political Character of Adolescence, chap. 10. 
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military experience helps maintain or even 
increase broader political horizons. 

The nature of the veterans’ experiences 
suggests, however, that the military-civilian 
reversal will not necessarily be long-lived. One 
might logically expect that the duration of 
military service and the intensity of that service 
(as captured by Vietnam exposure) would be 
related to a sustained “‘cosmopolitanism.” Yet 
neither of these factors is discriminating. What 
is important is the recency of the experience. 
Although there is some irregularity in the 
individual cells, the general pattern is for 
recency to be very much related to broader 
frames in 1973 (Table 8). The 1965—1973 
comparisons reveal a bit more jaggedness, but 
the mean tendencies are stil pronounced. The 
more recent the tour of duty, the higher-the 
cosmopolitanism has remained. 

It is difficult to know precisely if what we 
are tapping here is a deterioration function, but 
that would appear to be the case. We may 
expect the relative difference among the veter- 
ans to smooth out over the ensuing years as the 
military experience fades into the background. 
In other words, we are observing short-term 
rather than long-term effects. For specific 
individuals these short-term effects may, of 
course, be extended into long-term conse- 
quences. For others a temporary surge or 
maintenance may also open up other political 
vistas of longer-lasting duration. Strictly on the 
basis of the measure itself, however, the institu- 
tional effect appears to recede over a relatively 
short time. 


Table 7. Political Attention Frames among Veterans and Nonveterans 


1965 


Attention Frames Nonveterans 


Narrow (local) 


Broad (international) 28 














Table 8. Political Attention Frames among Veterans, by Recency of Discharge 





1965 
Attention Frames 1968 1969-70 
Narrow (local) 10% 14% 
27 15 
25 12 
16 42 
Broad (international) 22 18 
100% 100% 
(73) (146) 








1973 
Veterans Nonveterans Veterans 
11% 15% 12% 
16 24 17 
18 16 15 
35 34 39 
21 10 17 
101% 99% 100% 
(355) (309) (356) 
1973 
21971 <1968 1969-70 21971 
8% 24% 13% 3% 
8 20 18 15 
22 16 18 11 
37 26 36 49 
25 14 15 22 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
(125) (74) (143) (129) 
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The regression analysis indicates that mili- 
tary service in general and the recency of that 
service in particular remain as important pre- 
dictors of attention objects even when the 
lagged dependent variable is taken into account. 
Neither socioeconomic status, race, nor college 
experience are related significantly to time, 
scores. With regard to the deterioration in the 
effects of the military experience with the 
passage of time, the unstandardized coefficients 
suggest that the increment from the service 
experience ceases to be apparent after about 
five years of civilian life, a prediction consistent 
with the tabular presentation.33 


Tolerance of others. The military treats indi- 
viduals of varying backgrounds in a rather 
indiscriminate manner. Boot camp and basic 
training are essentially the same for all enlisted 
men, and the various other forms of initial 
socialization show little respect for station in 
life. With the de facto racial desegregation of 
the armed forces (especially the Army) by the 
mid-1950s, even the time-honored black-white 
discrimination has been attenuated. For many 
young men, being in the military thus repre- 
sents their first experience of a heterogeneous 
situation which has little respect for caste or 
class. 

A prominent hypothesis about social groups 
is that exposure to outgroups increases the 
positive affect for those groups.34 Of course, 
there are qualifications in terms of particular 
situations and pre-existing attitudinal states. 
Nevertheless, the essential hypothesis is that 
regard between contrasting groups should in- 
crease as a result of military service. To 
operationalize this hypothesis we assess the 
change in feelings of non-Southerners- about 
Southerners and of whites about blacks.35 

Pursuing the same line of reasoning, expo- 
sure to diversified groups, practices, and beliefs, 
should breed a greater tolerance for political 
nonconformity, ceteris paribus. Offsetting this 
liberalizing force, however, is the persistent, 
official message of the military that the Ameri- 
can way is the best and that challenges to it 


33The unstandardized equation is: Cosmopolitan- 
ism2 = 3.77 + .210 Cosmopolitanism, + .924 Military 
service — .173 Years since discharge. All coefficients 
aan than twice their standard errors (multiple R 


34The classic formulation is that of George C. 
Homans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, 
rae g World, 1950), especially pp. 11—12, 

eis 9 z 


35These feelings were tapped by the “feeling 
thermometer” technique by which groups are assessed 
on a cold (unfayorable) to warm (favorable) dimension 
running from 0 to 100. 
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should be resisted. In addition, the military 
men serving in a foreign environment often 
draw comparisons—especially about material 
well being—which indeed make the American 
way seem superior.2® And simply being an 
outsider may increase chauvinism. We use a 
three-item index of civic tolerance to test these 
competing hypotheses.37 

Turning first to group evaluations, the find- 
ings, with one notable exception, do not 
support the social contact hypothesis. The 
results are unambiguous with respect to how 
non-Southerners felt about Southerners. Bi- 
variate and multiple regression analysis reveals 
that while 1965 ratings, higher education, and 
race are important predictors of 1973 ratings 
(R = .35), no service variables account for any 
significant portion of the variance. Apparently 


-the daily interaction of recruits from different 


regions that is afforded by the ermed services 
does little to modify the feelings of one 
regional group towards another. 

In a second test of group evaluations we 
examined the feelings of whites toward blacks. 
Once again, the ratings applied by majority 
group members to minority group members 
were not altered by service-related experiences. 
A reconsideration of the basic hypothesis, 
however, Jed to the subhypothesis that serving 
in the military would have differential impact 
depending upon the prior relationships which 
whites had had with blacks. In 1965 the white 
respondents were asked whether they had any 
black friends. It seems probable that enforced 
interaction would produce more profound ef- 
fects on those who had no black friends than 
on those who did. A reanalysis of the data 
along these lines demonstrates that being in the 
service did alter the evaluations of blacks by 
whites who had no black friends in 1965. The 
effect, however, is negative: white veterans who 
professed to having no black friends felt less 
favorable toward them in 1973 than did other 
whites. Regression results show that this effect 
is undiminished when 1965 ratings, further 
education, and parental SES are taken into 
account. The latter two control variables made 


36Some components of military life abroad are 
sketched in by Moskos, The American Enlisted Man, 
chapter 4. 


37The three apree-disagree items were: 


1) “The American system of government is one that 
all nations should have.” 


2) “If a Communist were legally elected to some 
public office around here, the people should allow 
him to take office.” 


3) “If a person wanted to make a speech in this 
community against religion, he should be allowed 
to speak.” 
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Table 9. Regression Equation for White Feelings toward Blacks tz 








Standardized Unstandardized 
Variable Coefficient Coefficient t-ratio 
Constant ; 49.545 
Feeling score fy 184 145 . . 3.89 
No black friend x service ~ 105 —3.876 2.22 


Multiple R = .23 Unweighted N = 442 


little contribution in the final analysis and were 
deleted from the equation (Table 9).38 

Under certain conditions, then, interaction 
between contrasting groups in an institutional 
setting may increase rather than decrease cross- 
group antipathies. Two probable reasons ac- 
count for the negative effect in the case of 
racial groups and the absence of effects in the 
case of regional groups. First, we had no way of 
separating non-Southerners according to the 
type of previous interaction which they had 
experienced with Southerners. Second, and 
more significantly, racial tensions are more 
manifest and of greater salience in American 
society than are tensions involving region. Asa 
result, feelings about racial groups are more 
likely to be modified by social interaction in 
the institutional setting.3? 

Having looked at evaluations of outgroups as 
one indicator of tolerance, we now take up the 
more general theme of civic tolerance, the 
willingness to countenance a diversity of view- 
points in matters of public concern. At the 


38Our analysis undoubtedly would have been 
sharpened if we had been able to obtain such 
information as the degree of racial integration in the 
serviceman’s company, the actual amount of social 
interaction, and the like. 


3°Qur findings on race run contrary to those for 
World War II (The American Soldier, Vol. I), and the 
Korean War (Leo Bogart, Social Research and the 
Desegregation of the U.S. Army [Chicago: Markham, 
1969]). But they are of a piece with much impres- 
Sionistic evidence about the Vietnam period. See 
Charles C. Moskos, Jr., “Studies of the American 
Soldier: Continuities and Discontinuities in Social 
Research” (paper presented at the annual meeting of 
me idea Sociological Association, New York, 
1973). 


gross level, serving in the military scarcely 
distinguishes one young male from another 
with respect to our measure of civic tolerance. 
A marked shift among both groups has led 
toward greater tolerance over the eight-year 
period (Table 10). There was only a marginal 
difference between the two in 1965 and, if 
anything, the small edge which the civilians 
held originally has all but disappeared. 

Although military service, per se, seems to 
have had little impact on civic tolerance, some 
components of the service experience osten- 
sibly do leave an imprint. Those serving four 
years or more are moderately less tolerant in 
1973 (tau-b = —.12), but part of this difference 
rests in their also being a bit less tolerant than 
the “short-termers” in 1965. Moreover, in the 
regression analysis this duration factor disap- 
pears as a predictor of 1973 civic tolerance 
scores. From a strictly descriptive standpoint, 
however, the lower tolerance of the longer term 
servicemen is important. It suggests that the 
more senior enlisted men at any given point in 
time will probably be less tolerant and less 
likely to take a civil libertarian and non- 
chauvinistic approach to politics. We see here a 
hint of the careerists, stereotypical “rah-rah” 
noncommissioned officers, and jingoistic com- 
missioned officers. 

As a whole, veterans spending time in 
Vietnam do not differ appreciably at either 
point in time from those not sent there, but 
length of time in Vietnam is of some conse- 
quence. While the pattern is slightly erratic, the 
longer the Vietnam duty, the more tolerant was 
the Vietnam veteran in 1973 (Table 11). 
Short-term Vietnam veterans were, however, 
noticeably less tolerant in 1973 than military 


Table 10. Civic Tolerance among Nonveterans and Veterans 














Civic 1965 1973 
Tolerance Nonveteran Veteran Nonveteran Veteran 
Low 36% 40% 15% 12% 
| 34 36 25 31 
High 31 24 60 57 
101% 100% 100% 100% 
(348) (406) (349) (401) 
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Table 11. Civic Tolerance among Veterans, by Months in Vietnam 
Civic 1965 1973 
Tolerance <12 12 >12 <12 12 >12 
Low 50% 50% 38% 18% 20% 8% 
| 5. 3 25 40 40 30 30 
High 25 25 22 42 50 63 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 101% 
(42) (60) (39) (40) (58) (39) 





men who did not serve at all in Vietnam. Thus, 
the increase in tolerance linked with duration 
of Vietnam experience serves, in part, to “make 
up” for this initial decrement. This movement 
should not be overemphasized, but it will 
become clearer in the regression analysis below. 

Simply in terms of bivariate relationships, 
recency of separation from the service is the 
most influential determinant of tolerance. 
Whereas in 1965 the pattern was irregular and 
essentially weak, by 1973 there was a clear 
positive relationship between recency of separa- 
tion and level of tolerance (Table 12). This 
finding supports the hypothesis that the diver- 
sity to which the enlisted man is exposed does, 
indeed, have a liberalizing effect. That the 
absolute 1973 scores and the relative gain of 
those longest removed from the military are 
lower than those of the most recently dis- 
charged appears to justify the recency theorem: 
the effects of the institutional experience will 
be most noticeable among those most recently 
undergoing it. It should follow that the gap 
between the more recent and less recent veter- 
ans would decline over time. 

This set of findings struck us, at first glance, 
as a handsome example of the recency effect. 
On reflection, two features bothered us. One 
was the apparent strength of the process. Why 
Should recently discharged veterans be that 
much more tolerant of diversity? There was 
little in the systematic or anecdotal literature to 
suggest an elevation of that magnitude. Another 
worry was compositional effects. It is well 
known that the early years of Vietnam build-up 
drew disproportionately from the noncoliege 


educated, partly as a result of the lowering of 
entrance standards in 1966. Not until 1968 was 
there a conscious decision to enlarge the man- 
power pool by dropping deferments for college 
graduates. Given these trends and the relation- 
ship between date of entry and date of exit, it 
is quite likely that the recently separated are 
more highly educated than those discharged 
earlier. When coupled with the known associa- 
tion between education and tolerance of diver- 
sity, this differential composition could mean 
that the apparent salutary effects of military 
service are artifactual and that there is no 
recency effect at work. 

As it turns out, our suspicions were justizied. 
Having had at least some college training varies 
directly with the period of discharge. Among 
those discharged in 1968 or earlier, the figure is 
30 per cent; among those discharged between 
1969—1970it is 59 per cent; and among those 
discharged most recently, it is 77 per cent. This 
striking range does not, of course, prove the 
case. What does prove it is what happens when 
education and recency of departure are entered 
into a multiple regression along with other 
predictor variables of the 1973 scores. Until 
educational attainment enters the equation, 
recency of discharge still makes a statistically 
significant contribution. But once education is 
entered the effects of recency disappear com- 
pletely (Table 13). Correspondingly, educa- 
tional attainments and the 1965 civic tolerance 
scores make positive and substantial contribu- 
tions to the 1973 outcomes. 

The regression equation also reflects the 
pattern of the relationship between Vietnam 


Table 12. Civic Tolerance among Veterans, by Recency of Discharge 




















mae 1965 1973 
Tolerance < 1968 1969—70 > 1971 < 1968 1969—70 >1971 
Low 50% 43% 32% 16% 13% 9% 
| 30 33 40 37 38 DEEE T, 
High 20 24 28 46 49 14 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(84) (166) (145) (79) (168) (143) 
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Table 13. Regression Equation for Civic Tolerance tz 


Standardized 

Variable Coefficient 
Constant 

Civic tolerance fy .270 
College 346 
Military service 079 
Vietnam duty ~—-.196 
Length of Vietnam duty 166 


Multiple R = .51 Unweighted N = 564 


service and tolerance. A decrease in tolerance is 
predicted for veterans serving in Vietnam, 
length of duty held constant. With increasing 
time in Vietnam, this decrease is reversed, as is 
indicated by the positive coefficient associated 
with the length of Vietnam duty variable. The 
coefficients for the military service and the 
length of Vietnam duty variables are not quite 
equal to twice their respective standard errors. 
These predictors were retained in the regres- 
sion, however, to clarify the pattern described 
above. 

Returning to the relationship between toler- 
ance and date of separation, what at first took 
on the quality of a classic example of the 
recency effect has now been dissolved. Among 
other things, this exercise illustrates the neces- 
sity of controlling for compositional differences 
when trying to assay the socialization conse- 
quences of institutional experiences. At the 
same time, it does not invalidate the recency 
theorem. We saw that with respect to attention 
frames, recency persisted as an explanatory 
variable even when a number of controls 
(including education) were introduced. In addi- 
tion, the practical implications of our findings 
should be noted. Even a casual knowledge of 
the course of the Vietnam War indicates that 
the more recently returned veterans were a 
different ilk than were the early returnees. 
They were more outspoken and more politi- 
cally liberal in their behavior. Surely the na- 
tion’s growing exasperation and self-questioning 
played a part in eliciting the differential be- 
havior of the more recent veterans. But it seems 
equally likely that the returning veteran’s high- 
er education, with its corollary of greater 
commitment to political tolerance and diver- 
sity, also played a role in setting the tone and 
content of postdischarge behavior. 


War-related issues. Being in the military, espe- 
cially during a war, is likely to make certain 
kinds of issues more salient than for those not 
directly involved. The penetration of news 
coverage about the Vietnam War, to say noth- 
ing of the widespread demonstrations against 


Vol. 71 
Unstandardized 
Coefficient t-ratio 
8.280 
` 220 6.96 
2.180 8.89 
469 1.89 
—1.461 2.05 
-571 1.78 


the war, perhaps blurred this distinction more 
than in previous wars. What one could not 
experience directly could be experienced vicari- 
ously through the medium of the evening news 
broadcast. But there is a difference in kind 
between viewing a bombing raid or scouting 
expedition on television and directly participat- 
ing in such activities or being faced with the 
possibility of doing so. 

In particular, the saliency of the Vietnam 
War and views about it should be of special 
relevance for this cohort of veterans. The most 
prominent view about the Vietnam War veter- 
ans is that even though doubt and suspicion 
abounded about the worthwhileness of the 
effort, they were at least more supportive than 
comparable civilian cohorts.49 In part this 
would be a function of dissonance reduction. 
Their participation would have to be justified 
and sustained in the face of vicious attacks 
against their involvement, on the one hand, and 
their own skeptical opinions about the purposes 
of the war, on the other. The reduction of 
dissonance could be accomplished either 
through denigrating the character and motives 
of the war’s attackers or in developing a 
rationale, however primitive, of the war’s justi- 
fication. Our hypothesis is that, other things 
being equal, the servicemen will be more 
supportive of the Vietnam effort than will 
comparable nonveterans. To capture these sen- 
timents we rely on multiple indicators: (1) the 
degree to which the respondents believe that 
U.S. entry into the war was a mistake; (2) the 
degree to which they think the war could have 
been handled in a better fashion, and (3) the 
respondents’ reasons for criticizing the war 
effort.4! 


40Moskos, The American Enlisted Man, p. 35. 


41The questions, in order, were: (1) “People have 
different views about America’s involvement in Viet- 
nam. Do you think we did the right thing in getting 
into the fighting in Vietnam or should we have stayed 
out?” (2) “Do you think the government handled the 
Vietnam War as well as it could have?” Negative 
responses to this question were followed by, (3) 
Biel „do you think the government should have 

one? 


as 
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In 1973 the respondents were asked a series 
of questions regarding American involvement in 
Vietnam. Their replies underscore the widely 
held view that the Vietnam War was unpopular 
in a number of respects. Although the degree of 
unpopularity varies somewhat according to 
certain service-related experiences, no class of 
respondents—veteran or nonveteran—gave the 
U.S. engagement a very favorable evaluation. 

A minority of both veterans and nonveterans 
in our sample agreed that the U.S. “did the 
right thing in getting into the fighting in 
Vietnam,” with the figure being somewhat 
larger among the veterans (39% vs. 29%). 
Among the latter, those who saw Vietnam duty 
were more likely to support U.S. entry. Still, 
only 46 per cent of the war-zone veterans 
versus 32 per cent of the others thought that 
American entry was appropriate. The duration 
of the Vietnam tour of duty scarcely affects 
this 46 per cent figure. 

Length of overall service accounts for little 
difference in opinions about U.S. involvement, 
but the bivariate results suggest that recency of 
service may be consequential. The most recent 
veterans are less likely than their comrades to 
think that the U.S. should have entered Viet- 
nam (27% vs. 46% for the remainder). This 
result should be interpreted cautiously, since 
we know that recent veterans differ from others 
in being better educated. They also differ in 
terms of less Vietnam duty. The multiple 
regression indicates, in fact, that the relation- 
ship between recency of discharge and opinions 
about U.S. involvement is reduced substantially 
(though not completely) once education and 
Vietnam exposure are taken into account 
(Table 14). 

With regard to a second Vietnam-related 
question, the unpopularity of the American 
action in Southeast Asia is even more evident. 
Both veterans and-nonveterans rejected by a 
9:1 ratio the proposition that “the government 
handled the Vietnam War as well as it could 
have.’ None of the service-related variables 
affects this ratio significantly. 
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Although nearly all respondents were critical 
of the handling of the war, the reasons under- 
lying the criticism vary. Veterans were slightly 
more likely than nonveterans to have preferred 
a more vigorous, all-out pursuit of the war (33% 
versus 24%). Those spending time in Vietnam 
do not differ from others in desiring greater 
commitment, nor is the length of time in 
Vietnam an important ingredient. When re- 
cency of service is considered, the variation is 
more pronounced. Veterans who returned to 
civilian life after 1970 were much less likely 
than other veterans to favor a stronger stand. 
This difference remains when compositional 
variables are held constant (Table 15). Thus the 
most recent returnees, who were in the service 
while the “Vietnamization” program was un- 
derway, are noticeably less enthusiastic about a 
vigorous policy than are the returnees of earlier 
years. 

Rather than eoii a recency effect in 
the traditional sense, this finding suggests that 
institutional experience exerts a differential 
impact depending upon events in the external 
environment. As the war ground on, disillusion- 
ment grew about the propriety of U.S. involve- 
ment and about the capacity to accomplish any 
definitive, positive conclusion. Servicemen in 
the later years of the war would have been 
especially exposed to these sentiments. Conse- 
quently, their lessened commitment to a strong 
war policy reflects a different historical mo- 
ment than that of the early returnees. In this 
instance, we might expect to find that the 
differences noted will persist for some time and 
not fade away, as would be true in the more 
customary instance where recency effects are 
noted. 

A number of respondents volunteered that 
the Vietnam War had caused them to lose faith 
in American leaders. These people were as 


- likely to be veterans as nonveterans, and the 


veterans could not be differentiated to any 


‘appreciable degree by the quality of their 


military interlude G.e., duration, recency, etc.). 
There was a tendency, though, for long-term 


Table 14. Regression Equation for Favoring U.S. Involvement? 


Standardized 
Variable Coefficient 
Constant 
College —.138 
Vietnam Service .102 
Discharged since 1970 —.092 


Multiple R = .23 Unweighted N = 578 


Unstandardized 
Coefficient t-ratio 
469 
—.135 3.20 
.113 2.26 
—.092 1.96 


“Opposition, coded “0,” includes those disagreeing (or ae sure,” “depends”) that the U.S. did the right 
thing in getting involved in Vietnam. Those agreeing are coded “ 
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Table 15. Regression Equation for Favoring a Firmer Stand in Vietnam* 
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Standardized 
Variable Coefficient 
Constant 
College —.214 
Nonwhite —.120 
Discharged since 1970 —.156 


Multiple R = .32 Unweighted N = $33 


Unstandardized 
Coefficient t-ratio 
555 
—.212 4.99 
—.212 2.92 
—.152 3.65 


8Those maintaining a firm stand are coded “1”; others are coded “0.” 


Vietnam duty personnel to be attitudinally 
distinct from those who had spent less time in 
the war theater. Although the number of cases 
is small, we do find that more than one-fourth 
of these intensely exposed veterans avowed that 
their experience caused them to lose faith in 
political and military leaders, a result consistent 
with our earlier account of political trust. 

A similar pattern is found with respect to 
negative references about U.S. foreign policy. 
The longer a serviceman was in Vietnam, the 
more inclined he was to state that the war led 
to a loss in his confidence about American 
foreign policy. Specific reactions included such 
comments as “The government should not be 
the world’s policeman” and “The U.S. inter- 
feres too much in the affairs to other coun- 
tries.” Veterans just returning to civilian life 
were also relatively more prone to volunteer 
such judgments, probably for the same reasons 
that they were less approving of a vigorous war 
policy. Neither of these two relationships are 
very strong, but they suggest how the intensity 
and the timing of military experience can color 
one’s policy positions. 

In our discussion of the findings on civic 
tolerance we noted that the strength of some 
service-related corollaries of civic tolerance was 
reduced in the regression analysis, but that 
there were still practical, policy-relevant impli- 
cations in these corollaries. Much the same can 
be said about the opinions and supporting 
arguments about the Vietnam War. In particu- 
lar, the positions taken by the more recent 
returnees and the men who saw extended 
service in Vietnam placed.them at variance with 
their fellow servicemen. To the extent that 
these two groups were more vocal and more 
attended to than were other servicemen—and 
there is at least impressionistic evidence that 
they were—their views came to weigh more 
heavily in the political process. This would 
seem to be especially true for the recently 
returned veterans in this cohort, with their high 
proportion of college-educated men. 


Conclusion 


Our interest in the effects of military service 
grew out of our larger interest in the impact 
which institutional experiences can have on 
political attitudes. 4? The military was of special 
interest because it touches the lives of so many 
men at a still tender age, because it is a total 
institution acting in the name of the state, and 
because, for most of its members the military as 
an institution is a transient, non-voluntary 
experience. The basic question was whether 
certain political attitudes were altered and 
shaped among a cohort of young American men 
as a result of their serving during the Vietnam 
War period. To answer this question we ex- 
amined panel data comparing veterans- and 
nonveterans; and among the former we con- 
sidered varying experiential histories. 

To summarize, gross comparisons between 
those serving and those not serving point 
toward modest effects at best. These were most 
noticeable in the areas of political trust and 
attention frames. A working premise, however, 
was that the simple distinction between service 
and nonservice was too crude a cutting tool and 
that it would be necessary to make finer 
distinctions. Specifically, we took into account 
the duration, intensity, recency, affective orien- 
tation, and salience of the serviceman’s institu- 
tional experience. With the possible exception 
of the salience factor, each of these com- 
ponents at some point and with respect to 
certain attitudes took on significance. 

Not surprisingly, the components did not 
always function in the same manner across the 
various political attitudes. Given the variety of 
attitudes we examined and the interplay be- 
tween pre-existing attitudes, secular shifts, and 
life cycle developments, there is little reason to 


42We have treated the effects on behavior in our 
“Political Participation and Vietnam War Veterans: A 
Longitudinal Study,” in The Social Psychology of 
Military Service, ed. Nancy L. Goldman and David R. 
Segal (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1976). 
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expect uniformity of effects. What should be 
emphasized is the importance of specifying 
gradients and nuances in the institutional exper- 
ience. Indeed, our analysis suggests that we 
might have specified further effects, such as 
those derived from the component of timing, 
i.e., the precise historical period in which 
service was rendered. 

Without denying the impact of varying 
military experiences, it is still true that their 
effects are not statistically large. Although in 
some instances the first glance suggested strong 
effects, these were usually reduced or van- 
quished with the introduction of relevant con- 
trols. To some degree, these results are reassur- 
ing, since evidence that the political outlooks of 
veterans were markedly different from those of 
other citizens would be cause for concern. But 
the question remains: Why is the impact of 
military service on political attitudes not 
stronger? Among a number of possible answers, 
three stand out. 


First, the military does not work with empty 
slates when it receives its young recruits. They 
come in with sets of pre-existing attitudes, 
although these attitudes are often labile. As our 
regression analyses reveal, these pre-service atti- 


tudes are ordinarily important predictors of the ` 


comparable postservice attitudes. These pre- 
existing states of mind constrain the potential 
impact which even a “total” institution such as 
the military might have. 

A second reason for modest impact on 
political attitudes is that a number of other 
characteristics and experiences are affecting 
servicemen during and after their period of 
service. For example, the regression analyses 
clearly showed educational attainment to influ- 
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ence several of the attitudinal indicators used. 
Thus the military institution competes to some 
degree with educational institutions as a molder 
of attitudes. Similarly, ascribed characteristics, 
such as race, are important for certain attitudes. 
In addition, being in the military does not 
completely isolate servicemen from the currents 
flowing in the “outside” world. They are not 
impervious to widespread sociopolitical trends. 

Third, it should be recognized that for most 
men being in the service, especially during a 
war, is not instrumental to the achievement of 
personal goals. Rather, it is seen as an obstruc- 
tion, an unwelcome intrusion. Thus any formal 
structures or processes designed for the purpose 
of modifying or inculcating broader political 
values and attitudes will encounter a reluctant 
membership. By the same token, even though 
informal social interaction may be important in 
the short-run, the transience of the interaction 
reduces the likelihood of long-range effects. 

Having said all this, we must not forget that 
for particular individuals the political con- 
sequences of military service may be severe and 
even traumatic. And on a more general level, we 
have found that in some instances military- 
related variables have a greater impact on 
political attitudes than do such “all-purpose” 
predictors as race, parental SES, or education. 
Our conclusions and reflections are, of course, 
limited by the nature of the study, the time 
frame, and the particular orientations dealt 
with. It will be necessary to consider other 
types of political orientations as well as more 
general outlooks which have direct lines to 
political life. Finally, to put the effects of 
military service into proper perspective, it will 
be useful to consider the effects of other 
institutional experiences. 
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mental ordinances, provision may be made via 
some bureaucratic routine or on request by 
citizens. Many local bureaucracies employ both 
modes of delivery; police, for example, provide 
both for citizen requests for service and for 
routine patrol. In the discussion which follows, 
we limit ourselves to the consideration of 
citizen-initiated contacts in service areas which 
provide immediate, visible particularistic bene- 
fits to citizens. 

Most investigations of participation have 
begun with what Verba and Nie term the 
standard socioeconomic model, according to 
which occupation, income, and education have 
primary influence on the degree of participa- 
tion engaged in by individuals.’ The argument 
is that individuals of higher status develop 
attitudes and skills conducive to successful 
participation. Successful participation further 
encourages the development of skills and atti- 
tudes which increase participation further, and 
so forth. The basic outlines of this generaliza- 
tion have been confirmed repeatedly in the 
literature. When Verba and Nie examined their 
four modes of participation separately, how- 
ever,. they found some puzzling results. The 
standard socioeconomic model worked quite 
well for campaign activity, and communal 
activity, and only slightly less well for voting. 
But it worked much less weil for particularized 
contact, that is, citizen-initiated contact with 
particularistic referents. 

The failure of the standard model in explain- 
ing citizen-initiated contacts with particularistic 
referents leads to a consideration of other 
factors which produce such contacts. One of 
the curious omissions of the classic literature on 
participation is any discussion of the indi- 
vidual’s need for the policies or services. This 
omission has probably occurred for two rea- 
sons. First, voting and campaign activity have 
been the most intensely studied acts of partici- 
pation, and such activities are only tenuously 
connected to the perceived or objective needs 
of the participants. Second, the power of the 
standard socioeconomic model in explaining 
voting and campaign activity has perhaps ied 
investigators away from studying the relation- 
ship between need and participation. If socio- 
economic status and need are inversely related, 
as often seems the case, those who need 
governmental services most participate the 
least. 

Wayne Cornelius has developed a model of 
the causal antecedents of political demand- 
making, which he conceives as “individual or 
collective activities aimed at extracting certain 


7TVerba and Nie, chapter 8. 
SThid., pp. 135-36. 
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types of benefits from a political system by «4 


influencing the decisions of incumbent govern- 
mental officials.’? Cornelius’s work is note- 
worthy in two respects. First, he focuses on the 
role of objective needs in generating participa- 
tion. Second, he notes that the translation of 
needs into political demand-making is not 
automatic. Objectively defined needs are trans- 
lated into political demand-making only. if the 
individual perceives the needs as requiring 
ameliorative action, perceives the government 
as capable of satisfying his needs, and perceives 
a channel for influencing the government to act 
on his needs. Cornelius goes on to investigate 
“major lags” in the link between objective 
needs and demand-making among migrants to 
Latin American cities. 

Since need and awareness are likely to be 
linked to socioeconomic status, it is possible to 
derive the relationship of status to participation 
via these two intermediaries. We begin by 
offering two relatively noncontroversial propo- 
sitions. For the present we focus on relations 
likely to exist in urban areas, because most of 
the particularistic services relevant to this dis- 
cussion are delivered by local governments. It is 
obvious, however, that the argument can be 
extended to the social structure more generally. 

I. The need for most governmental services 
of the particularistic type we are considering is 
inversely related to social well-being. Social 
well-being is likely to be related rather strongly 
to socioeconomic status, but the two are not 
identical. Specifically, racial discrimination, 
particularly in the real estate market, may force 
middle-income blacks, relatively well-off socio- 
economically, to accept housing in deteriorat- 
ing neighborhoods. In this case, the use of 
income as an index would overestimate the 
social well-being of this group. Another ex- 
ample of the divergence of socioeconomic 
status and social well-being is the existence of 
white, working-class neighborhoods on the 
fringes of a city. These neighborhoods may be 
buffered from many of the city’s problems by 
middle class black or white neighborhoods; thus 
the social well-being of the neighborhood may 
be underestimated by its income or occupa- 
tional level. In general, however, the two 
concepts of social well-being and socioeco- 
nomic status are likely to be intertwined. 

Even though Proposition I is intuitively 
compelling, direct empirical evidence is not as 
easy to come by as one might think. Studies 
conducted by urbanists since the zenith of 


Wayne A. Cornelius, “Urbanization and Political 
Demand-Making: Political Participation Among the 
icrant Poor in Latin American Cities,” American 
Political Science Review, 68 (September, 1974), 1125. 
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influence of the Chicago school have examined 
the spatial coincidence of various urban prob- 


lems (juvenile delinquency, crime, drug abuse, 


civil disorder, etc.) and other social conditions 
(income, education, occupation, housing, etc.). 
Such studies indicate that the areas of a city 
which have high concentrations of various 
social problems also are characterized by lower 
income and educational levels, housing quality, 
and the like.!® To the degree that govern- 
mental policies are directed toward alleviating 
social problems, and to the degree that social 
well-being and the concentration of social 
problems are inversely related, need for the 
delivery of services which implement the policy 
and social well-being will be inversely related. 

IJ. Social well-being is directly related to the 
awareness of government as an instrument for 
alleviating a social need. A number of studies 
have found that persons of high status and 
education tend to have more knowledge and 
greater sophistication about government and 
politics than do their lower-status counter- 
parts.!! This probably holds true in the case of 
particularistic public services as well. 

Participation in the form of citizen-initiated 
contacts with governmental officials is likely to 
be a function of both the need for the service 
and the awareness that government is the 
appropriate provider of the service. But the 
relationship is evidently not a simple additive 
One, Since it would seem that at least some need 
‘and some awareness would be necessary for any 
contact to occur. No matter how intense the 
need, unless citizens recognize that government 
can help meet that need, contacts will not be 
generated. The same would seem to be true of 
awareness; a person would have no reason to 
contact government about a service if he did 
not need it, even though he knew that govern- 
ment was responsible for providing it. That is, 
there is an interaction between need for a 
service and awareness of government as relevant 
to the need in the generation of citizen con- 
tacts. 

If we can mathematicize the relationships 
postulated in the above discussion, we will be 
able to derive the relationship between social 
well-being and the propensity to contact. We 
postulate that a simple positive linear relation- 
ship characterizes the relation between social 
well-being and awareness, while a simple nega- 
tive linear equation will describe the relation 


10Several such studies are summarized in David M. 
Smith, The Geography of Social Well-Being in the 
United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973), chap- 
ter 4; see also chapter 9. 


117 ester W. Milbrath, Political Participation: How 


and Why Do People Get Involved in Politics? (Chica- 
go: Rand McNally, 1965), p. 68. 
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between social well-being and need. These 
assumptions, which are mathematical specifica- 
tions of Propositions I and II, are not likely to 
be completely correct empirically, but they 
serve as useful first approximations to the 
situation. 


A=C, 4KS (1) 


N=C, -KS (2) 


Here, A is awareness, N is need, and S$ is social 
well-being. The assumption that there is an 
interactive combination between needs and 
awareness which produces citizen-initiated con- 
tacts may be represented by the following 
multiplicative equation: 


P=C3AN, (3) 


where P is propensity to initiate contact. We 
may now substitute Equations 1 and 2 into 
Equation 3. 


P=(C3(C, + K,S) (C2 — K2S) 
= C3(C1 Cz — Cy K2S + C2K 1S - K, KS?) 
P=C3C,C, + C3(C2K1 — Cy K>)8 
— Ci Kı KS? (4) 
or, substituting for the indeterminate constants, 
P=D+B,S — BS. . (5) 


Taking the first derivative, and setting it equal 
to zero, 


f (Pj = By = 2B2S =0 
2B,S =B} 


C,K1,C2,K2>0 


= ap- (6) 


P therefore has a critical point at S = B,/2B,. 
This will be a positive number (indeed, since 
social well-being cannot assume negative num- 
bers, it makes sense only when it is positive) 
when both Bı and B} are positive. By is 
positive since it was assumed that all the 
constants in Equations 1 and 2 were positive. 
B, is positive whenever C2K,>C,Ky. This isa 
most likely occurrence, since Ca must be a large 
number relative to Cy and there is no reason 
that Kı and Kz would differ by a large amount. 

We need to know whether the critical point 
is a maximum or a minimum point for the 
curve. Taking the second derivative, 


J (P] = —2B2, (7) 


which is everywhere negative. This indicates 
that the critical point is a maximum point; the 
curve relating P to S is therefore a downward- 
opening curve with a maximum point at S = 
B,/2B 2. (Eq. 5 is in fact the general equation 
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for a downward-opening parabola). 

Given the assumptions, we have derived a 
relationship between the propensity to initiate 
contacts and social well-being. If one were to 
travel from neighborhoods most deprived in 
terms of social well-being toward those more 
favored, he should observe an increase in the 
- propensity of citizens to contact officials about 
particularistic services until he reached the 
point B,/2B2. From that point. propensity to 
initiate contact should decline to the empirical 
limits of social well-being. This is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 


Method 


The most fruitful tool in the study of 
political participation at the present time is 
survey research. It has several major advantages, 
among them that it allows the researcher to 
correlate demographic characteristics and politi- 
cal attitudes with each other and with acts of 
participation, up to the limit of the recall 
ability of the respondent. In the study of 
citizen-initiated contacts, however, the survey 
method has several distinct disadvantages. First, 
in a sample which attempts to be representa- 


<a... decreasing 
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tive, one is likely to net only a small minority 
who have actually contacted governmental of- 
ficials. The Verba and Nie study reported this 
group to compose about 20 per cent of their 
sample, but this included all contacts, not just 
contacts concerning particularistic services 
which is our focus here.!2 Second, we are 
dealing with activities of individuals which are 
particularly susceptible to faultiness of recall. 
The acts which the respondent would be asked 
to remember are not those associated with the 
emotional mobilization of national elections, 
but. mundane tasks like calling the sanitation 
department. Third, the method as it is currently 
employed cannot give us thorough knowledge 
of the nature of the governmental response. 


In this study we employ governmental rec- 
ords to examine citizen-initiated contacts and 


12Verba and Nie, 31. Studies in urban areas alone 
suggest slightly higher levels of citizen contact. See 
Joel D. Aberbach and Jack L. Walker, “The Attitudes 
of Blacks and Whites Toward City Services: Implica- 
tions for Public Policy,” in Financing the Metropolis, 
ed. John P. Crecine, (Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications, 1970), pp. 519-37, and Peter Eisinger, 
“The Pattern of Citizen Contacts with Urban Of- 
ficials,” cited in note 2, above. 
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Figure 1. Theoretical Relationships Between Social Well-Being and Citizen-Initiated Contacts 


S indicates Social well-being; C1, C2, K1, K2, D, Bj, and Bg are constants. 
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governmental response. Obviously, an advan- 
tage of this method is that it permits one to 
examine contacts without the interference of 
faulty recall. Further, the governmental re- 
sponse as it is recorded can be traced. The 
major disadvantage is that one cannot associate 
individual demographic or attitudinal character- 
istics directly with the act of participation. We 
can only associate the act with the aggregate 
characteristics of the area in which the con- 
tactor lives. A second potential disadvantage 
arises from relying on the accuracy of govern- 
mental records. The general problem is the lack 
of care with which some, but by no means 
all, local governmental organizations assemble 
records. This type of measurement error is 
almost surely random, and thus will not bias 
results gleaned from such records. Indeed, it 
may present less of a problem than recall errors 
in survey investigation, since recall may well be 
associated with such variables as education and 
income. 


Our approach to the inadequacy of the’ 


government’s recording of its response to citi- 
-zen contacts might be considered a form of 
triangulation; we employ three different data 
sets drawn from two city bureaucracies. One 
data set consists of the 2,368 citizen contacts 
concerning environmental enforcement pro- 
cessed by the Office of the City Clerk of the 
City of Detroit. During the period of this study, 
the City Clerk’s Office received complaints and 
requests concerning city services, and for- 
warded a form recording the nature of the 
complaint to the appropriate city bureaucracy. 
The bureaucracy handled the problem, and 
routed the form back to the City Clerk with a 
notation of the action taken. The address of the 
contactor, along with the address to which the 
governmental response was directed, were 
noted on the form. In the case of the Environ- 
mental Enforcement Division, which bears pri- 
mary responsibility for enforcing local ordi- 
nances concerning litter, weeds, rodent control, 
and other environmental abuses, most responses 
are directed at a location in the immediate 
vicinity of the address of the contacting citi- 
zen’s address. The existence of these addresses 
allowed us to merge the data from the Office of 
the City Clerk with data on Detroit’s 420 
census tracts. We have supplemented the stan- 
dard census variables with severai additional 
variables, as will become clear later in this 
paper. l 

Our other two sources of data were the 
records of the Environmental Enforcement 
Division for July, 1973, and for October of that 
year. Data in that bureaucracy are collected on 
monthly summary sheets for the forty or so 
full-time investigators employed by the Divi- 
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sion. Each inspector covers a different section 
on each day of the week; there are thus about 
200 sections in the city on which data is 
available, At this point, there are two possibili- 
ties. One can aggregate census tract data up to 
the section level, or one can disaggregate the 
section data to the census tracts. We have 
chosen the latter strategy, for theoretical rea- 
sons.13 If the unit to which services are 
delivered is kept constant, one can readily 
compare service responses from more than one 
data set, or more than one bureaucracy. The 
strategy has costs, however. In the first place, 
one must assume that contacts, whether citi- 
zen-to-government or government-to-citizen, 
are homogeneously distributed across the sec- 
tion. Second, and more seriously, one invites 
statistical problems in the data analysis, since 
the number of census tracts does not cor- 
respond to the number of independent pieces 
of information available from the governmental 
sources, and there is no sensible way to adjust 
for this. In the following analysis, the primary 
statistical technique used is regression analysis. 
Since the independence assumption is not 
involved in the derivation of the estimators of 
the regression parameters, the resulting findings 
will not be biased due to this source. 

However, one must assume independence to 
derive standard formulas for the variance and 
standard errors of the estimators, and these 
may be somewhat understated in our results.} 5 


Assessing Social Well-Being in the City. If we 
were to plot social well-being against citizen- 
initiated contacts, we would expect a down- 
ward-opening curvilinear plot. But how is social 
well-being to be measured? From a variety of 
possible measures, we have chosen two which 


13This apportioning was accomplished using the 
city block to ascertain the proportion of the service 
area data assigned to each census tract. For a complete 
description, see Joseph Drew, Saadia Greenberg, and 
Bryan Jones, “The Development of a Data Systems 
Technology for Assessing the Geographic Distribution 
of Urban Government Services (paper presented at the 
annual conference of the Urban and Regional Informa- 
tion Systems Association, Atlanta, Georgia, August 
29—September 1, 1976). 


14Thomas H. Wonnacott and Ronald J. Wonnacott. 
Introductory Statisties, second edition (New York: 
John Wiley, 1972), pp. 268-69. 


15We are aware that our strategy may compound 
the usual problems of spatial serial correlation one can 
encounter in using data which is geographically based. 
On these problems, see Alexander Lebanon and 
Howard Rosenthal, “Least Squares Estimation for 
Models of Cross-Sectional Correlation,” Political 
Methodology, 2 (May, 1975),221~—244. The present 
state of theory does not allow us to specify an 
adequate model of the disturbances, which is neces- 
sary to employ the techniques discussed by Lebanon 
and Rosenthal. 
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we believe to be most preferred out of the 
available alternatives: the distance in miles from 
the central business district (the foot of Wood- 
ward and Jefferson, for those who know 
Detroit) to the center of the census tract, and a 
measure of the “newness” of’ the housing 
structures in census tracts. The latter measure 
was constructed by subtracting the average age 
of housing structures in tracts from 75 years, 
the average age of the housing in the tract 
having the oldest housing. This transformation 
makes the variable a direct measure of social 
well-being, with zero assigned to the tract with 
the oldest housing, and 55 assigned to the tract 
with the most recent housing. The variable then 
assesses the number of years between the date 
of construction of the housing in the oldest 
tract to the date of construction in the tract in 
question. 

These two variables were chosen for two 
reasons. First, they are “safe” variables, in that 
they are not subject to radical change over 
time. Traditional census variables are liable to 
change between the time of their collection and 
the time of the collection of the data from a 
public bureaucracy. In Detroit, the period 1970 
to 1973 was a period of substantial neighbor- 
hood succession; such changes differentially 
affect such census variables as per cent black, 
per capita income, and so forth. On the other 
hand, the distance measure is not subject to 
change over time, while the housing measure 
changes at a constant rate for all census tracts 
simultaneously.1© These measures are, then, 
more reliable than traditional census materials. 
Second, particularly for Detroit in the 1970s, 
these variables are valid measures of social 


16This is not entirely true of the distance measure. 
Over time there may be a shift in the meaning of the 
variable. The core city may be rebuilt for middle-class 
residents, the poor may be forced outward. But these 
changes are likely to be glacial compared to the change 
wrought by neighborhood succession. 
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well-being. We have already noted that indica- 
tors of socioeconomic status may imperfectly 
assess social well-being. Further, regarding the 
distance measure, the urban geographer Robert 
Sinclair notes that the classic concentric zonal 
model of urban land use fits Detroit better than 
other models, and better than it fits other 
North American cities.17 The concentric zone 
model, given its formalization by E. W. Burgess, 
suggests that the desirability of residential areas 
increases with distance from the central busi- 
ness district.18 The housing measure comple- 
ments the distance measure partly as a conse- 
quence of the concentric land use pattern in 
Detroit. The older residential sections of the 
city have fairly uniformly declined in quality, 
and only feeble efforts at restoration have been 
made. Thus the more desirable residential! areas 
are almost always newer. The intercorrelation 
between these variables is .922. The intercor- 
relations of each of these variables with selected 
census variables are presented in Table 1. 


Citizen-Initiated Contacts 
and Social Well-Being 


Figures 2 through 5 are plots of social 
well-being, assessed by either distance or hous- 
ing, versus the number of contacts (on a log 
scale) made by citizens residing in neighbor- 
hoods (census tracts) characterized by various 
levels of the social well-being variable. In those 
plots we have grouped on the social well-being 
measure, since raw scatterplots for the large 
number of data points are quite unmanageable; 
the vertical bars indicate variability in the data. 
Because of this strategy, the end groups may be 


17Robert Sinclair, The Face of Detroit: A Spatial 
Synthesis (Detroit: Department of Geography, Wayne 
State University, 1972), pp. 46-53. 

18David Herbert, Urban Geography: A Social 
Perspective (New York: Praeger, 1972), pp. 70—71. 


Table 1. Intercorrelations of Two Measures of Social Well-Being with 
Selected 1970 Census Variables, Detroit 


Census Variable 


Per Capita Income 

% Employed as Professionals or Managers 
% Population in Poverty-Level Families 
% Housing Units Vacant 

Average Value of Owner-Occupied Units 
Average Rent 

% Units with Washing Machine 

% Black 

Average School Years Completed 


Distance from the CBD? Housing? 
A37 459 
609 610 
—.711 —.727 
—.707 —.749 
534 565 
712 708 
813 833 
A59 431 
615 590 


4Distance from the central business district to the center of the census tract, in miles. 


tract. 


b Average “newness” of housing structure = 75 years minus average age of housing structures in the census 
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Figure 2, Citizen-Initiated Environmental Contacts and Housing Structure 


slightly misplaced on the abscissa (but not the 
ordinate). The number of citizen contacts per 
tract has been transformed by taking the 
natural logarithm (after adding unity, to elim- 
inate zeroes); count data are almost always 
improved by taking logarithms, according to 
Acton.!9 In these data, some tracts have an 
inexplicably large number of contacts. Taking 
logarithms causes these “outliers” to move 
relatively closer to the main body of the data. 
These deviant cases are not the result of poor 
measurement, so far as can be determined; they 
ought to be left in the analysis. Taking logs 
helps, although they still contribute to vari- 
ability in the plots. 

Before plotting, the effects of varying popu- 
lation in census tracts had to be taken into 
account. This could have been accomplished by 
forming a ratio of the number of complaints to 
_tract population, but this procedure would have 
caused relatively high scores to be assigned to 
tracts with few complaints and a small popula- 
tion. Our solution to the problem has been to 
take the influence of population out by regres- 
sing contacts on population, and using the 


19Forman S. Acton, Analysis of a Data 
(New York: John Wiley, 1959), p. 


residuals from this regression to assess citizen 
contacts, thereby adjusting for population dif- 
ferences. The analysis has also been repeated 
using number of complaints per 1000 popula- 
tion as the dependent variable; the results are 
essentially identical to those reported below. 
Figures 2 through 5 clearly reveal the ex- 
pected downward-opening curves. In the cases 
of total contacts filtered through the City 
Clerk’s Office and direct Environmental En- 
forcement contacts for July, the curve starts 
and ends at about the same level of complaints, 
rising to a single maximum between the two 
endpoints. In the case of calls to the City 
Clerk’s Office which related to rodent control, 
and for all complaints called in to the Environ- 
mental Enforcement Division (EED) during 
October, the curve starts higher at low levels of 
social well-being, rises to a maximum, and then 
drops to a level lower than that at which it 
began. There is a good deal of variability in the 
data, as indicated by the confidence intervals 
for group means; this is particularly true for the 
City Clerk data. Even though this variability 
indicates that citizen contact with government 
is incompletely explained by our model, whe- 
ther because of incomplete theory or inade- 
quate measurement, it makes even more impres- 
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Figure 3. Citizen Contacts Concerning Rodent Problems and Distance from the Central Business District 


sive the finding that the characteristic curve is 
clearly visible in the three diverse data sets. 


We can extend the analysis by quantifying 
the relation between citizen contacts and social 
well-being through regression analysis. If, say, 
distance and the square of distance are both 
entered into a regression with contacts as the 
dependent variable, one would expect a positive 
coefficient for distance, and a negative coef- 
ficient for distance squared. Such an equation 
describes a downward-opening parabola (see 
Eq. 5, above). In Table 2, results from several 
such regression analysis are presented. Both 
distance and housing serve as independent vari- 
ables in explaining citizen contacts in separate 
regression equations. Citizen contacts are as- 
sessed via the City Clerk data, as well as both 
EED data sets. In addition, citizen contacts 
concerning rodent control, which are part of 
the total complaints called into the Office of 
the City Clerk, serve as the dependent variable 
in one set of regressions. Since this function is 
handled by a separate work section, it seemed 
desirable to see if the relationship maintained 
itself in this segment of the data. Not only do 
the slope coefficients take on the expected sign 
in each of the eight regression equations, but 
the coefficients are always statistically sig- 


nificant, as is indicated by the associated 
t-value. The comment regarding independence 
of measurement mentioned above is relevant, 
however; t-values may be somewhat inflated. 

This is persuasive evidence for the hypothe- 
sis of the expected parabolic relationship be- 
tween social well-being and citizen contacts in 
the environmental enforcement field. But we 
can go ever further. First, in each of the four 
categories of citizen contacts concerning envi- 
ronmental enforcement called into the City 
Clerk’s Office in 1973 (litter, weeds, rats, and 
containers), the characteristic parabola was in 
evidence for both of the indicators of social 
well-being. Second, for other indicators of 
social well-being, the parabolic relationship was 
in evidence for total city clerk complaints, and 
for July and October EED contacts. For exam- 
ple, when per capita income was employed as 
an independent variable, the curves were sub- 
stantially identical to those presented in Table 
2. There was, however, a little more residual 
variation in evidence. 

Note that the correlations between values 
predicted from the equations in Table 2 and the 
actual values of the dependent variable are not 
large, especially for the City Clerk data; the 
range is from about .21 to .43. There are likely 
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Table 2, Regression Equations for Citizen Contacts and Social Well-Being 


LN (TOTAL) = —0.5023 + 0.2239 DISTANCE — 0.0189 DISTANCE? 


std. error: (0.1568) (0.0532) (0.0040) 

t-value: —3.20 4.20 —4.71 

N =420; R =.235 

LN (TOTAL) = -0.447 + 0.0496 HOUSING — 0.0010 HOUSING? 
std. error: (0.1681) (0.0138) (0.0002) 

t-value —2.66 3.58 —4.00 


N= 417; R = .207 


LN (RODENT) = —0.2975 + 0.1425 DISTANCE — 0.0126 DISTANCE? 


(0.0957) 
—3.11 


(0.0325) 
4.38 


std. error: 
t-value: 
N = 420; R = .266 


LN (RODENT) = —0.3604 + 0.0380 HOUSING 
std. error: (0.1023) (0.0084) 

t-value: —3.52 4.52 

N= 417; R= .248 


(0.0025) 
—$.12 


— 0.0007 HOUSING? 
(0.0001) 
4.96 


LN (ULY) = —0.2602 + 0.1301 DISTANCE — 0.0118 DISTANCE? 


std. error: (0.1099) (0.0362) (0.0027) 

t-value: —2.37 3.60 —4.44 

N= 381; R = .266 

LN (JULY) = —0.5644 + 0.0603 HOUSING — 0.0012 HOUSING? 
std. error: (0.1023) (0.0082) (0.0001) 

t-value: ~§.5] 7.32 —8.13 

N=379; R= .408 

LN (OCTOBER) = —0.5027 +0.2605 DISTANCE — 0.0256 DISTANCE? 
std. error: (0.1069) (0.0391) (0.0033) 

t-value: —4.70 6.67 —7.82 

N = 343; R = 429 

LN (OCTOBER) = -0.3009 +0.0395 HOUSING — 0.0009 HOUSING? 
std. error: (0.1052) (0.0085) (0.0002) 

t-value: —2.86 4.64 —5.70 


N= 341; R= .363 





“The variables tabulated above are as follows: 
A. Social Well-Being: 


DISTANCE = Distance from the central business district to the center of the census tract, in miles. 
HOUSING = “Newness” of housing structure in years = 75 years minus average age of housing structures 


in the census tract. 
B. Citizen Contacts: 


TOTAL = Total environmental enforcement contacts processed by the Office of the City Clerk for the 


year 1973. 


RODENT = Total contacts concerning rodent problems processed by the Office of the City Clerk, 1973. 
JULY F Citizen contacts from all sources processed by the Environmental Enforcement Division, July, 
197 


OCTOBER = Citizen contacts from all sources processed by the Environmental Enforcement Division, 


October, 1973. 


The contact variables were each adjusted for the influence of varying population sizes of census tracts by 
using the residuals from the regression of the contact variable on population. 
LN refers to the natural logarithm. Unity was added to each value of each variable before the log transforma- 


tion. 


to be other conditions and reasons which cause 
people to complain than those assessed by our 
model. Further, measurement error is a distinct 
possibility. In particular, we cannot assess 
directly the objective need for the services 
provided by the Environmental Enforcement 
Division; the simple linear equation which we 


have postulated as describing the relationship 
between need and social well-being is likely to 
be somewhat in error. The hypothesized rela- 
tionships are supported more by the con- 
sistency of the empirical findings than the 
ability to account for variance in citizen con- 
tacts. Specifically one ought to compare the 
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Figure 4. July Environmental Citizen Contacts and Distance from the Central Business District 


actual values for the coefficients for the dif- 
ferent equations presented in Table 2. This is 
possible because the independent variables (dis- 
tance, housing “newness”) and the dependent 
variables (logarithm of citizen contacts adjusted 
for population) are measured in the same units 
for each category of contact. 

It is possible to test an additional hypothesis 
concerning the generation of citizen-initiated 
contacts. It is possible that, because of past 
patterns of racial discrimination, blacks are less 
willing to complain about the condition of their 
neighborhoods than are whites, even after the 
effects of social well-being are removed. This 
suggests, but does not logically imply, that as 
the percentage of black residents in a neighbor- 
hood increases, the propensity to initiate con- 
tacts with governmental officials should de- 
cline. More strongly, the propensity to initiate 
complaints should be less in all-black neighbor- 
hoods than in all-white or mixed neighbor- 
hoods. If we add the percentage of black 
residents to the regression equations of citizen 
contacts on social well-being, we can assess the 
impact of variations of the racial composition 
of neighborhoods on propensity to contact, 
with the influence of social well-being removed. 
That is, are neighborhoods with a large propor- 


tion of black citizens less likely to generate 
contacts even when the social well-being of 
such neighborhoods is controlled? 

Table 3 contains the relevant data. The table 
presents the contribution of the variable “per- 
centage black?” in a regression equation in 
which a measure of social well-being is entered 
directly, along with the measure squared; that 
is, percentage black is added as a separate 
independent variable to the equations presented 
in Table 2. For the contact data filtered 
through the Office of the City Clerk, there is no 
significant effect for percentage black. How- 
ever, for both sets of Environmental Enforce- 
ment Division data, percentage black is signifi- 
cant and contributes substantially to the multi- 
ple correlation coefficient. But the sign of the 
coefficient assessing the impact of variations in 
the racial composition is positive, indicating 
that neighborhoods with a high proportion of 
black residents are more likely to initiate 
contacts, when the influence of the social 
well-being of the neighborhood is held con- 
stant. There is, then, no evidence that neighbor- 
hoods with high proportions of blacks complain 
less about environmental problems. 

Why the difference between the data sets? 
During the period under study, the City Clerk’s 
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Figure 5. October Environmental Citizen Contacts and Housing Structure 


Table 3. Contributions of Percentage Black to the 
Regressions of Contacts on Social Well-Being 


Social Well-Being 
Dependent Variable? Assessed by 
LN (Total City Clerk Contacts) DISTANCE? 
LN (Total City Clerk Contacts) HOUSINGS 
LN (July EED Contacts) HOUSING*S 
LN (October EED Contacts) HOUSINGS 
4See Table 2. 


Regression Additional 

Coefficient Standard Contribution 

for % Black Error t-value to Rè 
0.0637 0.1092 0.58 001 
0.0384 0.1099 0.35 .001 
0.2217 0.0633 3.50 .031 
0.1958 0.0633 3.09 .032 


DDISTANCE is the distance from the central business district to the center of the census tract in miles. 
SHOUSING is the “Newness” of the housing structure in years = 75 years minus average age of housing struc- 


tures in the census tract. 


staff was primarily white, while the Environ- 
mental Enforcement Division was mainly a 
black-staffed bureaucracy. The differences in 
the coefficients may reflect that black residents 
were more comfortable contacting the EED. 
Because our unit of analysis is an aggregate of 
population, our data do not speak directly and 
clearly to the point, which involves inference 
about individual behavior. The “‘ecological fal- 
lacy,” as we understand it, simply states that 
when one correlates, say, an aggregate popula- 
tion characteristic with an aggregated behavior 
(per cent black with propensity to contact), 


there is a plausible rival hypothesis to the 
explanation which is first suggested by the data 
(that blacks are contacting at higher rates). The 
plausible hypothesis is that persons with other 
(opposite?) demographic characteristics in- 
crease their propensity to emit the behavior as 
the proportion of those individuals whose 
characteristic is assessed by the measured vari- 
able increases in the population aggregate. 
Whites may contact more when they reside in 
relatively black neighborhoods. The word “‘fal- 
lacy” suggests a logical problem; but of course 
no data will support any kind of logical 
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Figure 6. Substance of Contact and Response of the Environmental Enforcement Division (City Clerk Data) 


inference, except in the sense of bringing 
empirical evidence to bear on a proposition 
derived logically from other assumptions. The 
problem is not one of deduction, but of 
inference. We believe that blacks contact EED 
at a higher rate than do whites in a like social 
circumstance. The -data support, but of course 
do not “prove” this assertion. 


The Response of Government 


The act of a citizen contacting his govern- 
ment about matters of public policy or specific 
services may be viewed from two perspectives. 
On the one hand, one may attempt to discern 
the causes of the participant act; this has been 
the focus on the preceding sections of this 
paper. On the other hand, one may examine the 
consequences of the contact. What does govern- 
ment do because of the contact initiated by the 
citizen? This is the concern of the remainder of 
this paper. l 

What government does on receiving contacts 
from citizens which attempt to affect the 
distribution of governmental benefits depends 
on (1) the nature of the political system 
responsible for the delivery of the benefits; (2) 
the content of the citizen contact, and (3) the 
characteristics of the individual attempting to 
influence the government. Even within the 
United States, local jurisdictions may differ 
substantially in their sensitivity to incoming 
citizen influence attempts. This difference can 
arise from a host of factors, including the 


resources of the system that are devoted to 
providing the benefits about which the citizen 
contacts government. In the provision of local 
services by public bureaucracies, bureaucratic 
rules developed for the delivery of the service 
can be important in the determination of the 
governmental response. Some local bureauc- 
racies have attempted to develop delivery cri- 
teria according to the intensity of the need of 
the receiving public. A second rule is response 
on demand: such a rule may emerge in a 


bureaucracy with low information-acquiring 


capacities even when the need of citizens is the 
primary justification for the service delivery. 
Need may be indexed by the existing citizen 
requests for the service, a notion which seems 
suspect given our earlier exploration of the 
mechanisms generating citizen contacts in the 
area of enforcement of environmental ordi- 
nances. The important point is that a citizen 
may get a satisfactory response to his contact 
not because of any skill or characteristic that he 
possesses, but because of the existing rule 
developed by the bureaucracy for delivering a 
service. If this is the case, the distribution of 
the service to different social groups will 
depend more on the mechanisms generating the 
influence attempt than on the discretion of the 
service bureaucracy.29 


20For a further analysis, see Bryan D. Jones, Saadia 
Greenberg, Clifford Kaufman, and Joseph Drew, “‘Ser- 
vice Delivery Rules and the Distribution of Local 
Government Services: Three Detroit Bureaucracies” 
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Second, the response of government may 
depend on the content of the contact. The 
inclination or ability of government to respond 
to a citizen’s attempt to influence the delivery 
of policy benefits depends on what the citizen 
wishes. Response may be different in an area in 
which general policies have given government 
responsibility for the delivery of the benefit 
than in one in which they have not. Response 
may also be affected by the difficulty of the 
task requested, and the existence of opposed 
interests. 

Third, the nature of the individual contactor 
can influence the character of the governmental 
response. Even where well-established bureau- 
cratic rules are developed and in operation, there 
is often much leeway in the application of the 
rules. If, in the case of environmental enforce- 
ment, every contact got some response, the 
quality of the response could vary depending 
on the demographic characteristics of the con- 
tacting individual, or, more likely, the con- 
tactor’s neighborhood. In general, the persons 
responsible for the provision of the service will 
not know anything about the person making 
the service request, but will know what his 
neighborhood is like. Services which are de- 
livered to the neighborhood of the contactor 
can vary in speed of provision and in other 
aspects of the quality of the response. The 
nature of the contactor or his neighborhood 
can be even more critical in policy areas in 
which rules governing the delivery of services 
are ill-developed. 

The data collected from the Office of the 
Detroit City Clerk allow us to associate each 
citizen-initiated contact with a governmental 
response. Since the records of the Environ- 
mental Enforcement Division were assembled 
on an aggregate basis by that bureaucracy, these 
data could not be analyzed in a parallel fashion. 
Figure 6 presents the major categories of 
response to citizen contacts, for the major 
categories of the content of the contact. In 
each category of citizen complaint, the most 
striking finding is that the Environmental En- 
forcement Division investigates virtually every 
case which comes into the bureaucracy via the 
Office of the City Clerk. The percentage of 
nonresponse was less than 2 per cent in each 
category, including cases in which the investiga- 
tor could not find the address where the 
complaining citizen had indicated there was a 
problem. These responses are tabulated with 
the “no cause for action” responses—those 
responses which the investigator determined 


(paper presented at the American Political Science 


Association Meeting, San Francisco, California, Sep- 
tember 2-6, 1975). 
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that the problem was not severe enough for 
governmental intervention. 

Violation notices were issued in more than 
two-thirds of the cases for complaints concern- 
ing litter, weeds, and sanitation containers. 
These notices are orders to correct the problem; 
investigators are supposed to reinspect the 
situation within a reasonable amount of time to 
determine compliance. If the inspector judges 
at the time of reinvestigation that the problem 
has not been solved, he may issue a court 
notice; if it is solved, he issues an abatement of 
his original order. The Division has problems of 
compliance partly because of the unwillingness 
of inspectors to issue court notices, and partly 
because of the unwillingness of the courts to 
enforce the court notices, especially when the 
violator fails to show up for his court date. We 
cannot investigate the subsequent attempts of 
the EED to alleviate the problem, since the City 
Clerk receives the form tabulating EED action 
after the first investigation. 

In about one-quarter of the total number of 
initial investigations the inspectors judged that 
there was either no cause for governmental 
action, or that the problem had been solved 
before the inspection. In many cases, it would 
be relatively easy for a citizen to correct or 
improve the situation in anticipation of a visit 
from a city inspector. From the perspective of 
the social scientist, however, the category has 
to be viewed with a degree of healthy suspicion, 
since it may be indicative of poor response 
quality. Presently we shall examine the distribu- 
tion of this response category across neighbor- 
hoods of varying social characteristics. In the 
area of rodent control, however, either rats 
were exterminated or a violation was issued in 
over 96 per cent of the cases. 

The data indicate that, at least in responding 
to complaints coming in through the Office of 
the City Clerk, the Environmental Enforcement 
Division virtually always conducts an on-site 
investigation. Thus whether or not a citizen 
receives some response to the environmental 
problem he perceives as existing in his neighbor- 
hood seems to be entirely determined by 
whether or not he initiates a request for action. 
It is worth noting that this is not the pattern of 
response which Mladenka found in Houston. He 
reports that when citizens contacted a central 
complaint bureau about problems of over- 
growth and debris, they received no response 
33 per cent and 25 per cent of the time, 
respectively.*! As we noted above, character- 


21Kenneth Mladenka, “The Distribution of Munici- 
pal Services: Justice and Bureaucratic Responsiveness” 
(manuscript, Rice University, Houston, Texas, 1975), 
p. 32. Record-keeping differences make responses 
difficult to compare with the results from Detroit. 
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istics of the system. responsible for delivering 
services may affect the response which citizens 
receive. The ease of generating an investigation 
in Detroit is doubtless the result of a bureau- 
cratic rule concerning when investigations are 
to be made. The rule is simple: always investi- 
gate. 


The Quality of Governmental Responses: The 
Distribution of Processing Time. Even though 
almost all complaints called in by citizens are 
investigated by EED, the quality of the investi- 
gation is likely to vary. It is important to know 
whether the quality of response varies sys- 
tematically with discernible characteristics of 
citizens or their neighborhoods. Such variations 
have direct implications for the distribution of 
service benefits to citizens.22 One indicator of 
response quality which varies from investigation 
to investigation is the time expended in proces- 
sing the complaint. Three hypotheses concern- 
ing the systematic variance of processing time 
may be stated. First, in the face of sustained 
demand in a particular geographic area, the 
organization’s resources may become so taxed 
that it cannot respond promptly to citizen- 
initiated contacts. This overload can be dif- 
ferential, in that some segments of the organiza- 
tion are more susceptible to it because of the 
geographical pattern of citizen demands. EED is 
particularly susceptible to such overload, since 
its inspectors are assigned to districts which 
correspond to those maintained for garbage 
collection by the Sanitation Division; these 
districts do not necessarily reflect the work 
load of the environmental inspectors. If the 
hypothesis of organizational overload is viable, 
processing time should be directly related to 
the number of complaints generated in geo- 
graphical areas. 

The second hypothesis relates to discrimina- 
tion. Processing time may be related to the 


22See Bryan D. Jones and Clifford Kaufman, “The 
Distribution of Urban Public Services: A Preliminary 
Model,” Administration and Society, 6 (November, 
1974), 337~—360, for a further discussion of service 
distribution. 
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socioeconomic status of the neighborhood, or 
to its racial composition. In particular, better- 
off neighborhoods may be able to get shorter 
processing time for its complaints. Finally, 
areas maintaining strong community organiza- 
tions may be able to get more immediate 
response to its complaints. If this is the case, 
the proportion of contacts which came through 
a local organization in a neighborhood should 
be inversely related to processing time. 

In order to investigate these hypotheses, we 
regressed the natural logarithm of processing 
time in days on the log of the total number of 
complaints coming from a census tract, the 
distance of the tract from the central business 
district (a measure of social well-being), the 
percentage black in the tract, and the per- 
centage of complaints. which came from a 
community organization or block club. Only 
census tracts which directed some complaints 
to the City Clerk were included; processing 
time was the average time taken by the bu- 
reaucracy to handle the complaint and notify 
the City Clerk of the action taken. Neither the 
percentage of complaints which were relayed 
by a community group nor the percentage of 
black residerts in the tract were significant in 
the equation. Indeed, both of the coefficients 
were opposite in sign from the expected direc- 
tion; percentage black was negatively related to 
processing time, while the percentage of com- 
plaints handled by community groups was 
positively related to processing time. 

The remaining two variables were sig- 
nificantly related to processing time. The result- 
ing regression equation is presented in Table 4. 
It is clear from that equation that the hypothe- 
sis of differential organizational overload re- 
mains viable. As the total number of complaints 
from a tract increases, the average time it takes 
for processing the complaints increases directly. 
Thus we have an anomaly. More complaints 
about enforcement of environmental ordi- 
nances lead to better service in that more 
situations are investigated, but lead to poorer 
service in that it takes longer to get them 


Table 4. Regression of Processing Time on Total Complaints, Distance® 


LN (PROCESSING TIME) = 
std. error: (0.062) (0.0069) 
t-value (36.16) (—2.88) 


N= 365; R= .298 


4Variables are 


2.227 + 0.1527 LN (TOT CONTACTS) — 0.0197 DISTANCE 


(0.0277) 
(5.50) 


PROCESSING TIME = Time in days from referral from the Office of the City Clerk to the return of the form 


with EED’s action noted. 


TOT CONTACTS = Total number of contacts received from the census tract; not corrected for popuauers 


DISTANCE = distance from the central business district. 
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investigated. There is also some indication of 
discrimination in’the regression equation pre- 
sented in Table 4, since there is a significant 
relation between our measure of social well- 
being, distance from the center of the tract to 
the central business district and processing 
time. The better off the tract, the shorter the 
processing time; but of course there is a good 
deal of residual variation. This discrimination 
need not be deliberate. It may well be a 
function of the allocation of organizational 
resources. The inspectors serving the outlying 
districts have smaller work loads, and may be 
able to process complaints more quickly. At 
any rate, the association between distance and 
processing time is not a strong one. 


The Quality of Governmental Response: The 
Distribution of “No Action” Investigations. We 
noted above that the categories of response in 
which the Environmental Enforcement Division 
took no action, for whatever reason, should be 
viewed somewhat suspiciously since failure to 
act could indicate either a decayed quality of 
governmental response or an accurate assess- 
ment that the situation required no action. The 
hypothesis of organizational overload may hold 
here as well as with processing time. One 
strategy for dealing with overload is to decide 
that marginal situations do not merit govern- 
mental intervention. If we examine the distribu- 
tion of “no action” across neighborhoods, we 
would expect the largest proportion of such 
responses to come from just those neighbor- 
hoods in which a large number of citizen 
complaints are initiated, if the overload hy- 
pothesis is viable. Figure 6 graphs the propor- 
tion of investigations in which no action was 
taken against the distance of the census tract 
from the central business district in which the 
investigation was conducted, for weed and litter 
complaints.? 3 

Before drawing any substantive conclusions 
from this data, we must rule out a rival 
hypothesis: that the series was generated by 
chance. To test this hypothesis, we employ a 
test which relies on the mean squared successive 
differences of the observations. A measure may 
be constructed by taking the square of the 
differences of successive observations, and di- 
viding by n—1. If the ratio of the mean squared 
successive differences to the variance is taken, 
the resulting statistic has an expected value of 
2, a variance of (n—2)/n*, and is normally 
distributed.24+ Table 5 presents the results. For 


23There were so few no action responses for rodent 
control that a plot could not be constructed for that 
category, while there were too few container com- 
plaints to give stability to the series. 


24Wonnacott and Wonnacott, pp. 411-413. 
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Table 5. Tests for Randomness for 


Series Plotted in Figure 7 
Level of 
Value of D? Significance 
LITTER 1.485 034 
WEEDS 1.895 348 
WEEDS-CORRECTED? 1.214 004 


aD is the ratio of the mean squared successive dif- 
ferences to the variance. 

Series for weeds with observation at 2.5 miles 
from the CBD omitted. 
litter, the hypothesis of randomness is easily 
rejected; while for weeds the d-statistic is in the 
expected direction, but does not reach conven- 
tional levels of statistical significance. This is 
due entirely to the large proportion of no 
action responses in the category centered at 2.5 
miles from the central business district. If we 
delete this observation, the statistic easily 
reaches statistical significance. Since deleting 
any observation from a random series should 
not make it nonrandom, this suggests that we 
ought to reject the hypothesis that the series 
have been randomly generated. 

Both series reach high points at distance = 
5.5. This is just about the point that complaints 
reach a maximum (see, for example, Figure 3). 
The regression equation in Table 4 indicates 
that this is also about the point at which 
processing time is longest. It may be that the 
proportion of situations which require no gov- 
ernmental action are higher at this maximum 
point for three variables. But another explana- 
tion seems more reasonable. The evidence 
suggests that an organizational strategy to cope 
with differential overload is being implemented 
by inspectors responsible for enforcing environ- 
mental ordinances in Detroit. The strategy is to 
provide a lower quality of service per contact in 
the areas of the city where the total number of 
citizen-initiated contacts is high. 


Conclusions 


An instrumental view of political participa- 
tion has led us to consider both the causes and 
the consequences of a very individualistic form 
of participation, citizen-initiated contacts with 
local government about services which confer 
particularistic benefits. In studying such con- 
tacts with one local government about one kind 
of service, at one point in time, we found the 
following: 


(1) The number of citizen contacts generated, 
corrected for population, is curvilinearily 
related to social well-being of neighbor- 
hoods, such that propensity to contact is’ 
low in neighborhoods of low social well- 
being, increases with well-being until it 
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Figure 7. Proportion of “No Action” Responses Versus Distance 


reaches a maximum in middle levels of 
well-being, then declines with increasingly 
high levels of social well-being. 


No evidence indicated that citizens from 
black neighborhoods were any less reticent 
in promoting their claims on government 
for environmental services than were citi- 
zens from white neighborhoods, when the 


effect of social well-being was removed. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The records indicate that virtually every 
citizen contact generated a governmental 
response in the form of an on-site inspec- 
tion. 


Processing time is related to the number of 
contacts which are generated from an area; 
response time increases as demand in- 
creases. 


The time expended in processing citizen 
contacts is also related inversely to social 
well-being; better-off neighborhoods thus 
get quicker response to their contacts, after 
the influence of the number of demands is 
controlled. The proportion of black citi- 


zens residing in a neighborhood did not 
have a significant effect on processing time. 
The proportion of investigations in which 
the city inspector decides that no govern- 
mental response is called for is highest in 
neighborhoods in the middle ranges of 
social well-being. These are the same neigh- 
borhoods which generate a _ dispropor- 
tionate number of complaints and get the 
poorest processing time to complaints. 


Although the findings are limited in time 
and place, they support two lines of theorizing. 
First, the findings concerning the generation of 
citizen contacts support the theory developed 
in this paper that such contacts, when they 
concern governmental programs or services 
which confer particularistic benefits, are a 
multiplicative function of need for the service 
and awareness that government is relevant for 
the amelioration of the need. Need and aware- 
ness are assumed to be linearly related to social 
well-being, the former inversely, the latter 
directly. We believe the theory to be general 
enough to characterize many categories of 


(6) 


E: 


1977° 


particularistic service, but may not be dis- 
cernible in certain service areas because of the 
general awareness that government is respon- 
sible for the provision of the service—calls for 
fire-fighting services, for example. 

Second, these findings indicate that the 
service bureaucracy we studied, the Environ- 
mental Enforcement Division of Detroit, 
adopted a strategy of reducing the quality of 
service contacts differentially according to the 
strain on organizational resources. That is, areas 
which had the highest incidence of citizen 
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requests for services seemed to have received 
the poorest quality of service for each contact 
made. This does not mean that these areas 
received the poorest service in toto, since they 
received more investigations because of their 
higher propensity to contact city government 
about environmental problems. Paradoxically, 
an individual living in an area characterized by 
the best service, as indexed by the total number 
of governmental responses to citizen requests 
for services, is less likely to get a satisfactory 
response to his individual contact. 


On the Decline of Competition in Congressional Elections* 


JOHN A. FEREJOHN 
California Institute of Technology 


In a recent article; Mayhew discovered that 
since the middle of the 1950s there has been a 
steady decline in the proportion of “‘competti- 
tive” congressional districts.! In related work, 
Erikson found that the incumbency advantage 
more than doubled between the late 1950s and 
1966.” For the same period Tufte showed that 
a substantial drop in the ‘‘swing ratio” (the 
percentage increase in House seats a party 
obtains when it receives a one per cent increase 
in popular vote) had taken place.3 Finally, 
Kostroski also discovered a substantial increase 
in the incumbency advantage in postwar Senate 
elections.4 

Not surprisingly, scholars differ in their 
explanations of these findings. Without doing 
violence to anyone’s position, one can enun- 
ciate three proposed explanations. Some 
authors argue that changes in the institutional 


*This paper has benefited greatly from the assis- 
tance of John Land, my research assistant, and from 
the detailed critical comments of Morris Fiorina, Sam 
Kernell, Robert Erikson, John Kingdon, Ben Page, 
Gary Jacobson, Michael Cohen, J. Vincent Buck, 
Robert Bates, and Lance Davis. I could not take all 
their criticisms into account, but I am deeply grateful 
for their generous donations of time. Some of the data 
employed in this study were made available by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research at 
the University of Michigan. I alone am responsible for 
the analysis and conclusions. 


1David Mayhew, “Congressional Elections: The 
Case of the Vanishing Marginals,”’ Polity, 6 (Spring 
1974), 295—317. Throughout this paper I define a 
competitive seat as one in which the margin of victory 
does not exceed 20 per cent. This definition is not 
only arbitrary but it also has the defect of suggesting 
that what might be called the vulnerability ofa seat is 
related in some simple way to vote margin. While it is 
possible that the connection between vulnerability and 
vote margin is not only complicated but is also 
unstable in time, I cannot investigate this question in 
the present paper. The reader is therefore asked to 
keep in mind the provisional nature of this definition 
in interpreting the results reported here. 


“Robert S. Erikson, “The Advantage of Incum- 
bency in Congressional Elections,” Polity, 3 (Spring 
1971), 395-405; and “Malapportionment, Gerry- 
mandering, and Party Fortunes in Congressional Elec- 
tions,” American Political Science Review, 66 (Decem- 
ber 1972), 1234-1335. 


3Edward R. Tufte, “The Relationship Between 
Seats and Votes in Two-Party Systems,” American 
Political Science Review, 67 (June 1973), 540—554. 


4Warren Lee Kostroski, “Party and Incumbency in 
Postwar Senate Elections,” American Political Science 
Review, 67 (December 1973), 1213—1234. 


setting of congressional elections have worked 
to alter the outcomes of these elections. For 
example, Tufte attributes the decline in the 
swing ratio to the control incumbents have over 
redistricting: 
Our data indicate that a major element in the 
job security of incumbents is their ability to 
exert significant control over the drawings of 
district boundaries. ... Ironically, reapportion- 
ment rulings have given incumbents new oppor- 
tunities to construct secure. districts for them- 
selves, leading to a reduction in turnover that is 
in turn reflected in the sharply reduced swing 
ratio of the last few elections.’ 


Tufte argues further that in Senate districts 
(states, to institutionalists) there has been no 
reapportionment and no decline in the propor- 
tion of marginal seats. Finally, he notes that if 
House elections. are examined in states that 
have reapportioned “there is an immediate 
decline in the competitiveness of the races in 
the first election after the new districting.” 

A second position attributes the changing 
nature of congressional elections to a shift in 
the behavior of the electorate. Perhaps the most 
explicit statement of this position is advanced 
by Burnham: 


Tufte’s argument about the effects of bipartisan 
gerrymandering of districts is ingenious but not 
ultimately convincing. For there is a host of 
evidence ... to support the view that the most 
important single factor has been systematic 
change in mass voting behavior since 1960. 


Burnham argues that “the very high... swing 
ratios of the late nineteenth century were 
associated with a period in which party iden- 
tification and party voting were extremely 
salient, by all aggregate indicators.”8 In a 
somewhat earlier contribution, Erikson an- 
ticipated Burnham’s point: 

An increased incumbency advantage in 1966 is 

not so mysterious as it may seem, since the 


timing of its occurrence coincides with that of 
the reported erosion of party identification as 


ee “Relationship Between Seats and Votes,” 
p. 551. 


Srbid., p. 553. 


TWalter Dean Burnham, “Communications,” 
ea Political Science Review, 68 (March 1974), 


8 hid. 
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an electoral force in the late sixties. Possibly 
the electorate’s decreasing partisan loyalty, 
signaled by such indicators as the post-1964 
surge in the number of independent voters, is 
the cause of the apparent boost in the incum- 
bency advantage. 


A third, intermediate, possibility is that 
institutional change has modified voter be- 
havior. For example, Mayhew argues that 
people in the same situation (in terms of 
information about the candidates) behaved in 
the same way in 1966 as they did in 1958 but 
that incumbents had more of an advantage in 
promulgating information than they did in the 
earlier period. According to this view there is 
aggregate behavioral change, but it is caused by 
a shift in the marginal distributions of people 
across the various informational categories. 
Mayhew hypothesizes that these shifts stem 
from the increasing use of the institutional 
advantages of incumbency such as the franking 
privilege, or from increasing skill in using polls 
and publicity. Mayhew writes, “The answer to 
the incumbency advantage question could be a 
remarkably simple one: the more hundreds of 
thousands of messages congressmen rain down 
on constituents the more votes they get.”!® 

In this paper some data are presented which 
will help to clarify some of the issues in this 
debate. I argue that both Tufte’s pure institu- 
tional change theory and Mayhew’s argument 
that the informational advantage of incumbents 
has increased, are inadequate to account for the 
observed phenomena. Thus any acceptable ex- 
planation of why the incumbency advantage 
has increased must be based on a basic shift in 
the behavior of the electorate. Of course, a shift 
in electoral behavior may be of two basic sorts. 
What might be called the distribution theory 
holds that different kinds of party identifiers 
(strong Democrats, weak Democrats, etc.) are 
acting the same as always but the distribution 
of people into these categories has shifted. The 
behavioral change theory holds that within each 
party-identification category there has been a 
change in behavior. The data I present will 
provide some evidence that at least part of the 
change occurring is of the latter sort. 

The plan of the paper is as follows. First, by 
presenting data on redistricting, I show why 
Tufte’s explanation fails. Second, I analyze 
survey data which indicate an increase in 
incumbency voting at the level of the individual 
voter. Third, I show that increased incumbency 
voting results only partly from the increased 
informational advantage of incumbents over 
nonincumbents and the propensity of voters to 


° Erikson, “Malapportionment,” p. 1240. 
10Mayhew, “Congressional Elections,” p. 311. 
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cast their ballots in favor of candidates who are 
known to them. Both of these factors have 
undergone some change between 1958 and 
1970, but the change in the informational 
advantage is not adequate to account for the 
change in incumbency voting. Finally, data are 
presented which suggest that the inclination of 
voters to vote for candidates they know has 
increased over the period under study at all 
levels of party identification. 


Redistributing and Competition 


In his reply to Burnham’s comment on his 
1973 article, Tufte remarks that more im- 
portant than ascertaining whether or not there 
has been an underlying shift in voter behavior 
that would account for the shift in the swing 
ratio is “allocating the effects on political 
competition of redistricting on the one hand 
and the increase in incumbent resources on the 
other.”11 This prescription is sensible as long as 
there is some reason to believe that these two 
effects capture a substantial fraction of the 
variance in the dependent variable. In this 
section I argue that there is no reason to expect 
that redistricting has much influence on the 
variables of interest. 

In two papers and a reply to a comment, 
Tufte has advanced several pieces of evidence 
indicating that redistricting has a major effect 
on the decline of the swing ratio. In his first 
paper (1973), Tufte notes that the proportion 
of competitive seats in the House has declined 
from about .20 in 1958 to .13 in 1970, while in 
the Senate (where no redistricting ever takes 
place), there has been no decline. He then says 
that “some recent redistricting laws have been 
described as the Incumbent Survival Acts of 
1972."12 He claims that “reapportionment 
rulings have given incumbents new oppor- 
tunities to construct secure districts for them- 
selves... .”13 Tufte goes on to present data on 
the number of marginal seats in Michigan, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio for the 1970 
elections (all these states had been redistricted 
during the decade). Finally he claims that “the 
independent contribution of reapportionment 
to the job security of incumbents can also be 
seen in the elections immediately following 
reapportionment in a state: there is an im- 
mediate decline in the competitiveness of the 
races in the first election after the new district- 
ing.” 


11Edward R. Tufte, “Communications,” American 
Political Science Review, 68 (March 1974), 212. 


12Tufte, “Relationship Between Seats and Votes,” 
p. 551. 


137bid. 
14 Thid., p. 553. 
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In his rejoinder to Burnham’s communica- 
tion, Tufte presents what he calls the “‘seats- 
votes” curves for California in 1966 (before 
redistricting) and 1968 (after redistricting). 
These curves indicate a substantial decline in 
the number of competitive districts in the state 
following the redistricting. 

Finally, in his article,}5 Tufte presents the 
seats/votes curves for Illinois, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio for 1950 and 1970. In each 
case there is a substantial decline in the swing 
ratio (and of course in the number of com- 
petitive districts). As far as I know, this is all 
the evidence that Tufte has presented in sup- 
port of the redistricting explanation. 

As the reader may suspect, I have several 
objections to this.explanation. First, it is highly 
implausible a priori. Before the Court rulings on 
reapportionment, there were fewer legal restric- 
tions on the amount of gerrymandering that 
could be done than there are now. Aside from 
some anecdotal remarks, Tufte has presented 
no evidence that incumbents have more control 
over redistricting now than they ever did. It 
appears to me that he must bear the burden of 
proof on this point and establish the plausi- 
bility of his contention. 

Second, while Tufte presents some data on 
the number of competitive districts in certain 
states before and after redistricting, he fails to 
look at changes in the number of competitive 
districts in states where no reapportionment has 
occurred. If any of the opposing explanations 
are correct he would find that there has been a 
decline in the number of competitive seats after 
reapportionment but that decline need have 
nothing to do with the reapportionment itself. 
In those states which underwent it, reap- 
portionment is simply correlated perfectly with 
the change in voting behavior (if Burnham and 
Erikson are right) or with the increase in 
resources held by the incumbent Gf Mayhew is 
correct). This problem seems to be easily 
remedied by comparing the number of marginal 
districts over time in states which redistricted 
with those which did not. In Tables 1 and 2 any 
district in which the winner received no more 
than 60 per cent of the vote is called com- 
petitive, while all others are called noncom- 
petitive. 


These tables indicate that the drop in the 
percentage of competitive seats that Tufte 
found following reapportionments is not due to 
redistricting, since the decline occurred in 
unredistricted areas as well. These data suggest 
that redistricting has no influence at all on the 


1SEdward R. Tufte, “Determinants of the Out- 
come of Midterm Congressional Elections,” American 
soe Science Review, 69 (September 1975), 
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Table 1. Decline in Percentage of Competitive 
Seats in Non-Southern States That Have and Have Not 
Been Redistricted, 1962—19664 


Not 
Redistricted Redistricted 


1966 40 


Number of districts 182 132 


4The data are from America Votes, Vol. 9, ed. 
Richard Scammon, Congressional Quarterly, 1972. En- 
tries are the percentage of competitive districts. 


Table 2. Decline in Percentage of Competitive 


Seats in Non-Southern States That Have and Have Not 
Been Redistricted, 1966—1970? 


Not 
Redistricted Redistricted 


Number of districts 177 153 


4The data are from Scammon. Entries are the per- 
centage of competitive districts. 


swing ratio. The decline in the number of 
marginal districts is a general one which must 
be accounted for by a theory of the sort 
advanced by either Mayhew or Burnham. 

Before proceeding with a somewhat more 
detailed consideration of the explanations of 
Mayhew, Burnham and Erikson, I shall present 
one more piece of evidence which seems to bear 
on the problem. In an article on postwar Senate 
elections, Kostroski found that when the per- 
centage of a senatorial candidate’s popular vote 
is regressed on measures of “‘base party vote,” 
“national tides,’ and “incumbency” within 
party, there has been a substantial increase in 
the effect of incumbency on vote percentage.!® 
For the present purposes it is significant that 
this increas2 has occurred in “districts” in 
which no redistricting took place. In my view, 
Kostroski’s results fit quite well with the 
observed drop in the swing ratio in House 
districts, since this drop might well be due to an 
increase in incumbency voting in House elec- 
tions. Kostroski’s research indicates that incum- 
bency voting has in fact increased during the 
postwar period and that this increase occurred 
in areas which have not been redistricted. 


16X ostroski, “Party and Incumbency in Postwar 
Senate Elections.” 
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On the Incumbent’s 
Increasing Control of Resources 


Mayhew suggests that a principal source of 
the change in the number of competitive seats 
may be found in the “greater electoral advan- 
tage” that incumbents hold over their op- 
ponents. He cites two pieces of evidence that 
this advantage has increased. First he remarked 
that Erikson found that the incumbency advan- 
tage more than doubled between the 1950s and 
1966.17 Second, Mayhew computed the drops 
in the percentage of the vote that a party 
suffers in a district when an incumbent retires. 
He found that these drops were larger in 1966, 
1968, and 1970 than in 1962 and 1964. He 
concluded that “Incumbency does seem to have 
increased in electoral value, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that one effect of this increase has 
been to boost House members of both parties 
out of the marginal electoral range,” 18 

Mayhew attempted to trace the decline in 
the number of marginal districts and the con- 
comitant apparent increase in the advantage of 
incumbency to real changes in the quantity of 
resources held and employed by incumbents. 
He argued that incumbent congressmen cur- 
rently make substantially greater use of the 


17 Erikson, “Malapportionment.” 
18Mayhew, “Congressional Elections,” p. 310. 
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franking privilege than did incumbents in the 
1950s. Indeed the quantity of junk mail 
quadrupled between 1954 and 1970. Further, 
this increase in the control and utilization of 
tangible resources has allegedly translated into 
an increase in the level of recognition enjoyed 
by incumbents. Mayhew cites Gallup poll data 
which indicate that there was a seven per cent 
increase in the percentage of people who knew 
their congressman between 1966 and 1970. 

While I do not have data that bear directly 
on whether incumbent congressmen enjoy more 
of an advantage over their opponents in the 
control of campaign resources than did the 
incumbents of the 1950s, it is possible to utilize 
data collected by the SRC to question whether 
any effects on voting behavior may be imputed 
to this alleged change. If Mayhew’s argument is 
correct, one should be able to observe, first of 
all, an overall increase in the level of recogni- 
tion of the incumbent. Second, the relative 
level of recognition of incumbents versus chal- 
lengers should also show an increase. Ad- 
ditionally one ought to find that the increased 
level (or relative level) of recognition translates 
behaviorally into an increased level of incum- 
bency voting. 

The data I present below indicate the follow- 
ing: (1) a substantial increase in incumbency 
voting on the level of the individual voter; (2) 
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Figure 1. Change in Incumbency Voting, 1956--1970, for Republicans (SR & WR), 
Democrats (WD & SD) and Independents (ID & I & IR) in All Contested Districts 
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no increase in the lével of recognition of 
incumbents; and (3) little if any increase in the 
gap between recognition levels of incumbents 
and challengers. I reserve treatment of the 
behavioral linkage between candidate recogni- 
tion and voting until the next section of the 
paper. 

The data utilized here are from the SRC 
election surveys for 1956, 1958, 1960, 1964, 
1966, 1968 and 1970. These are all of the years 
in which information on incumbency was col- 
lected by SRC or in which congressional dis- 
tricts identification was provided so that incum- 
bency status could be supplied by the author. 
Unfortunately, only three off-year elections are 
available for these purposes, and so some of the 
results are advanced here only tentatively. 

Has there been a change in the frequency of 
incumbency voting during this period? To 
answer this question for each year and for 
Democrats, Republicans and Independents, the 
percentage of: voters in each partisan category 
in districts with Democratic incumbents who 
voted for the Republican candidate was sub- 
tracted from the percentage of voters (in the 
same category) in districts with Democratic 
incumbents who cast their ballots for the 
Democratic candidate. Figure 1 reports these 
data during the period. 

First notice that for Independents the 
tendency to vote for the incumbent is sub- 
stantially greater in off years than in years of 
presidential elections. Further, while there is 
some discernible long-term shift in the behavior 
of the Independents, it is particularly interest- 
ing that partisan identifiers (especially the 
Democrats) became more likely to respond to 
incumbency later in the period of observation 
than they had been earlier. One may conjecture 
that their behavior has become more like that 
of the Independents over time. Of course, until 
more data are available, this possibility is only 
speculative. 

We now examine an important intervening 
step in Mayhew’s argument. Has the informa- 
tional advantage held by incumbents increased 
during the period? To answer this question, 
each respondent was asked to name the candi- 
dates for the House in his district. If the 
respondent could provide the name of a candi- 
date, then he was considered to be “aware” of 
the candidate, otherwise not. Among the sur- 
veys for which we had incumbency informa- 
tion, this question was asked only in 1958, 
1964, 1966, 1968 and 1970 so that the data are 
a bit more limited than those reported earlier. 

If Mayhew’s theory is correct, these data 
should show that incumbents are more likely to 
be known to voters after 1964 than in 1958. 
Further, the advantage which incumbents enjoy 
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in this respect ought to have increased over the 
three elections. Table 3 gives the percentage 
Table 3. Percentage of Voters Who Are Aware of 
House Candidates in Contested Districts 


Nonincumbent . 


Incumbent 
1958 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 





aThe number in parentheses is the number of voters 
in districts with an incumbent running (column J) ora 
nonincumbent running (column 2). 


who know a candidate given that this candidate 
is or is not an incumbent in all three years. This 
table indicates that among voters in contested 
districts with incumbents running there has 
been no increase in awareness of the incum- 
bent. Rather, in years of presidential elections 
among voters in contested elections who live in 
districts with an incumbent running, the per- 
centage who know the incumbent’s name is 
constant at 63 per cent. In off years the figure 
remains constant at about 55 per cent. On the 
other hand, the corresponding variable for 
nonincumbents displays no clear trend. During 
the off years, recognition of nonincumbents has 
declined, while during presidential election 
years, it seems to have increased somewhat. 
These data suggest that the increasing control 
of resources by incumbents, if it has any effect 
at all'in incumbency vcting, does not directly 
impinge on voter awareness of congressional 
candidates. In my view this result casts serious 
doubts on Mayhew’s explanation of the declin- 
ing number of competitive seats. 


Incumbency and Salience of 
Congressional Candidates 


A critical component of Mayhew’s argument 
is that an increase in the salience of a candidate 
will have the effect of increasing his vote. No 
doubt the source of this assumption is to be 
found in Stokes and Miller’s classic article 
demonstrating that candidate salience has an 
effect on congressional vote. Mayhew drew the 
following policy conclusion from this study: if 
a candidate is able through the expenditure of 
campaign resources to increase his level of 
recognition, his vote will increase. This proposi- 
tion, although never directly examined, seems 


‘ 
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to play a large part in popular reasoning about 
congressional elections. The following analysis 
is designed to illustrate whether or not this 
policy conclusion may be safely drawn from 
the Stokes-Miller data. 

Under the assumption that the effects of 
salience would not interact with the effects of 
party identification or of incumbency status, 
the following regression equation was estimated 
utilizing an iterative generalized least-squares 
procedure described in Goldberger.19 


YFatByX, tB2X2 +t... +tB6Xe te, (1) 


where Y = 1 if respondent voted Democratic, 
0 otherwise; 


X; = 1 if respondent resided in a district 
with Republican incumbent, 
0 otherwise; 


X> = 1 if respondent was aware of the 
Democratic candidate, 
0 otherwise; 


X, = 1 if respondent was aware of the 
Republican candidate, 
0 otherwise; 


X4 = 1 if respondent was aware of both 
candidates, 
0 otherwise; 


Xs = 1 if respondent was a Democrat 
(SD or WD), 
0 otherwise; 


Ag = 1 if respondent was a Republican 
(SR or WR), 
0 otherwise. 


The samples of observations on which the 
equation was estimated consisted of all con- 
tested districts in which an incumbent was 
running during 1958, 1964, 1966, 1968 and 
1970 taken separately. 

The question at issie was whether or not, 
when incumbency status and party ID were 


19 arthur S. Goldberger, Econometric Theory (New 
York: John Wiley, 1964). 
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fixed, changes in candidate salience had an 
intuitively predictable effect on the vote. In 
particular, if a citizen learned of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, having previously known 
neither candidate, or, alternatively, known only 
the Republican, would that citizen’s probability 
of voting Democratic increase significantly? 
Table 4 gives the regression results. 


The estimates reported in Table 4 indicate 
that, except for 1966 when a voter who knew 
the Republican candidate was more likely to 
vote Democratic than one who knew both 
candidates, the effect of salience was in the 
predicted direction. Further, the data in Table 
4 indicate that in 1958, incumbency had no 
independent effect on voting (at the .05 level) 
once the effect of awareness is taken into 
account. On the other hand, these data suggest 
that in 1964, 1966, 1968, and 1970 incum- 
bency had a significant effect on the voting 
decision, once salience is controlled. Voters 
were apparently using incumbency as a voting 
cue whether or not they could recall the names 
of the incumbent candidate in the interview 
situation. 

The model estimated here is obviously ex- 
tremely simpleminded and, in light of Tufte’s 
results on the causes of voting decisions in 
congressional elections, using more aggregated 
data, unsatisfactory as an explanatory model of 
congressional voting behavior. It was employed 
here to learn if the widely held belief that the 
incumbency effect in voting works through 
candidate salience had any validity. Based on 
these data it appears that the popular view 
cannot be rejected for the 1958 data but that in 
1964, 1966, 1968 and 1970 there was evidently 
an independent incumbency effect. In the later 
period perhaps many voters who were not able 
to identify the candidate for the interviewer 
were able nevertheless to distinguish incumbent 
from nonincumbent in the voting booth and . 
use that information in making their voting 
decision. 

Analysis of the residuals from the regression 
equations indicated that a number of cases 


Table 4. Regression Estimates for Equation (1) 


1958 1964 1966 1968 1970 
By R Increase) —.023 (.026)? —.082 (.034)  —.228(.040)  -.067(.028)  ~.099 (.03) 
83 (Aware Democrat) +.073 (028) 148037) «6123. (032) «1777 (048) —>.3001 (.04) 
B'3 (Aware Republican) ~.089 (.030)  -.092(.040) 041 (.039) —.110 (.033) —.033 (.03) 
B4 (Aware Both) +.032 (036) 012 (047) -.176 (.046) 011 (.053) ~.147 (.05) 
Bs (Democrat) 465 (050) 213.044) —s «373 (6.049) 375 (.039)  .283 (.05) 
Bg (Republican) —.321 (051)  —.345(.047)  —.249 (052) —.170 (036)  ~.250 (.05) 
a, 446 (.051) 558.045) «509 (050) ~—- 331. (041) ~— 366 (.05) 
R 583 305 455 304 380 

N 720 920 555 723 592 


4Standard errors are in parentheses. 
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produced estimates for the probability of vot- 
ing Democratic outside the range between zero 
and one. This finding indicates interactions 
between the independent variables in their 
effects on the dependent variable; that is, the 
effect of salience on the conditional probability 
of voting Democratic apparently varies accord- 
ing to incumbency status or party identifica- 
tion. 

In order to examine this phenomenon the 
following table was examined utilizing essential- 
ly the same information that was contained in 
the regression equations but allowing for the 
interactions between salience and incumbency. 

The striking thing about Table 5 is that 
controlling for incumbency status, in four of 
ten comparisons increased awareness of own 
party candidate actually decreased the prob- 
ability of voting for him. In two other com- 
parisons there was essentially no difference at 
all. These data must cause scholars to recon- 
sider very carefully the maxim advanced by 
Stokes and Miller “to be perceived at all is to be 
perceived favorably.”2° A candidate of the 
same party as a given voter may be more likely 
to receive his vote if the voter does not 
recognize him than if he does. On the other 
hand, if a similar set of tables was displayed 
with a variable indicating whether or not the 
voter is aware of the other party’s candidate, 
the effects of salience appear to be much more 
intuitive. One may only conclude that the 


20Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party 
Government and the Saliency of Congress,” in Elec- 
tions and the Political Order, ed. Angus Campbell, 
Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller and Donald E. 
Stokes (New York: John Wiley, 1966). 
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effects of name recognition seem to be quite 4 
complex and that more investigation is required 
before one can conclude that increased name 
recognition will increase a candidate’s vote. 


Behavioral Change Theories 


The arguments in the first three sections of 
this paper provide strong prima facie evidence 
to believe that neither Tufte’s nor Mayhew’s 
theories can adequately explain the decline ir. 
the number of marginal districts. In this section 
I wish to turn from the gleeful enterprise of 
attacking existing theories to the more difficult 
and thankless one of constructing part of a new 
one. Unfortunately, while I cannot claim the 
credit for inventing the new theory—that must 
be divided between Burnham and Erikson—I 
would hold myself partly responsible if it too 
should turn out to be invalid. 

The data in Figure 1 suggest that the 
principal change in incumbency voting between 
1956 and 1970 occurred primarily among the 
partisan identifiers rather than among Inde- 
pendents. Thus, this section focuses mainly on 
examining the behavior of the partisans rather 
than that of the Independents. The major 
question is this: Is the changing level of 
incumbency voting due to the changing dis- 
tribution of partisan identifiers or to changes in 
behavior within the various party identification * 
categories? Of course one cannot expect a 
simple answer to such a question, and it seems 
likely that both kinds of change will be found. 
Nevertheless, I would think it significant and 
interesting if the hypothesis of behavioral 
change within party identification categories 
could not be rejected. 


eo 


Table 5. Percentage Voting for Own Party by Awareness and Incumbency 


1958 

Own Party Other Party 

Candidate Candidate 

Incumbent Incumbent 
Aware of Own 91.3 85.2 
Party Candidate (206)# (115) 
Not Aware of Own 95.7 91.2 
Party Candidate (140) (137) 

1968 

Own Party Other Party 

Candidate Candidate 

Incumbent Incumbent 
Aware of Own 85.6 70.8 
Party Candidate (174) (113) 
Not Aware of Own 89.2 70.1 
Party Candidate (102) (117) 


1964 1966 
Own Party Other Party Own Party Other Party 
Candidate Candidate Candidate Candidate 
Incumbent Incumbent Incumbent Incumbent 
92.0 71.3 95.4 72.6 
(264) (136) (152) (73) 
90.3 79.3 91.4 68.4 
(145) (140) (116) (95) 
1970 
Own Party Other Party 
Candidate Candidate 
Incumbent Incumbent 
92.5 79.2 
(133) (72) 
92.2 68.4 
(103) (114) 


3Entries in parentheses are the number of cases on which the percentages are based. 
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s . In their paper on congressional elections, 
Stokes and Miller showed that “‘the saliency of 
the candidate is of critical importance if he is to 
attract support from the opposite party.”?i 
They produced the following table based on 
survey data from the 1958 elections. These data 
suggest that while party is a fairly good 
indicator of how a party identifier will cast his 

. vote, the various categories of knowledge of the 
candidates have some effect on this relation- 
ship. 

In Table 7, data are presented from the 
1958, 1965, 1966, 1968 and 1970 SRC surveys 
which correspond roughly to the 1958 data 
presented by Stokes and Miller. The numbers 
on which the 1958 percentages are based do 
not quite agree with those presented by the 
earlier authors, but the percentages are fairly 
close to theirs. 

The first thing to notice in Table 7 is that in 
every information category a smaller fraction of 
people voted for the candidate of their own 
party in 1964, 1966, 1968 and 1970 than in 
1958. This difference is most pronounced in 
the category of people who could mention only 
the candidate of the other party. Chi-square 


21Stokes and Miller, “Party Government and the 
; Saliency of Congress,” p. 204. 
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tests for homogeneity between 1958 and each 
of the ensuing years were computed under the 
null hypothesis that the observations were 
drawn from the same populations. In each case 
this hypothesis was rejected at the .05 level. 

To construct Table 7, all party identifiers 
were aggregated (weak, strong, and Indepen- 
dent-leaners). Perhaps a shift in the distribution 
of the electorate across the various categories in 
the seven-point SRC party identification scale 
accounts for this apparent change in behavior. 
If so, then one may hope to explain the 
apparent change in voting behavior by explain- 
ing why this distribution has shifted. Indeed, if 
the percentage of strong identifiers who resided 
in districts in which an incumbent was running 
in 1956 and 1958 is compared with the same 
percentages in 1966 and 1968, there was a 
decline from approximately 43 per cent to 
about 36 per cent. There was an increase in 
weak and Independent-leaning identifiers over 
the same period of about 6 per cent. Since 
party is less of an anchor for weak and 
Independent-leaning identifiers than for strong 
identifiers, the observed change in Table 7 may: 
be due to the changing proportion of the 
electorate in various party identification cate- 
gories. 

In order to test whether this distributional 
shift accounts for these changes, a regression 


Table 6. Effect of Information on Congressional Voting in Contested Districts in 1958 


Percentage Voter Was Aware of: 
Who Voted for Both Own Party Other Party Neither 
Candidate Candidates Candidate Candidate Candidate 
Of Own Party 83 98 60 92 
Of Other Party 17 40 9 
N= 196 166 68 368 l 
Table 7. Effect of Information on the Congressional Vote in Contested Districts? 
Percentaré Who Voter Was Aware of: 
Voted for Both Own Party Other Party Neither 
Own Party in Candidates Candidate Candidate Candidate 
1958 81.0 99.3 66.7 95.1 
(221) (134) (30) (290) 
1964 78.8 94.8 59.6 85.6 
(245) (164) (34) (250) 
1966 80.7 96.0 34.9 86.5 
(163) (96) (15) (193) 
1968 77.0 94.9 48.3 81.7 
(235) (94) (28) (192) 
1970 75.9 99.1 36.4 89.8 
(107) (110) (16) (185) 


“Number of cases in each awareness category are in parentheses. 
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model was constructed in which the dependent 
variable was | if the respondent voted for the 
Democratic candidate and O if he or she voted 
for the Republican. The independent variables 
were constructed to yield a two-way layout 
with six party identification categories (exclud- 
ing Independents) and the four informational 
categories with all interaction terms included. If 
the changes in Table 7 are due solely to change 
in the marginal distribution of party identifiers, 
then the estimated parameters should not 
change between 1958 and 1964, 1966, 1968 
and 1970. If, on the other hand, some of the 
change in that table is due to a changing 
propensity of citizens in a given category of 
information and party affiliation to vote Demo- 
cratic, there should be a change in the param- 
eters between 1958 and each of the four 
following elections—1964, 1966, 1968, and 
1970. 

The statistical model and estimation pro- 
cedure are given in the Appendix as are the 
coefficient estimates for each of the equations. 
Of particular interest was the null hypothesis, 
i.e., that no parametric change had occurred 
between 1958 and each of the four later 
elections. This hypothesis was rejected at the 
.01 level in every case. Thus, the present 
evidence indicates that not all of the changes 
from 1958 can be accounted for by the 
changing distribution of party identifiers. At 
least some of the change in voting behavior has 
occurred within party identification levels. 

This finding suggests that while political 
observers have been lamenting or celebrating, 
depending on their inclinations, the decline in 
the number of partisan identifiers, a related sort 
of change has been occurring. Those people 
who still identify with one of the parties seem 
to be using it less and less as a cue in making 
their voting decisions in congressional elections. 


Discussion 


The main purpose of this paper is to 
elucidate and examine critically the principal 
explanations proffered by scholars for the 
widely observed decline in the number of 
marginal seats. By and large the view advanced 
by Burnham and Erikson, that a behavioral 
change accounts for the decline, has received 
the greatest support. Voters are different than 
they used to be, and not merely because there 
are more Independents. The party identifiers 
seem recently to be more responsive to non- 
partisan criteria for decision making in House 
elections than they have been in the past, and 
in that sense they are behaving more like the 
Independents. 

As Tufte pointed out, the decline in the 
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number of marginal seats may have the effect 
of mediating the responsiveness of House elec- 
tions to national tides. The claim here is that 
the cause of this phenomenon is to be found in 
a shift in the behavior of the electorate. 
Perhaps, as some analysts suggest, the change in 
electoral behavior is rooted in an increased 
unwillingness of voters to utilize party identifi- 
cation as a voting cue. This possibility is 


certainly consistent with many other findings. 


For example, Tufte, and Arseneau and 
Wolfinger report that party identification ac- 
counts for a decreasing proportion of the 
congressional vote over time.” At the level of 
congressional voting the decreasing reliance on 
party as a “shorthand” cue may not turn voters 
toward issue voting but may simply increase 
their reliance on other rules of thumb such as 
incumbency or satisfaction with presidential 
performance. This would be a curious con- 
sequence, since it would suggest that increased 
issue voting in presidential elections and the 
declining number of competitive House districts 
have essentially the same causes. As the voters 
come to approximate more closely the “ideal 
citizens” of certain democratic theories, they 
may (inadvertently) end up insulating their 


congressmen from defeat and hence to some 


extent reducé their representatives’ incentive to 
respond to constituent desires. 

Indeed, recent research reported by Kernell 
indicates that the perceived performance of the 
President in office has a pronounced effect on 
individual citizens in deciding whether and how 
to vote in off-year elections.23 Tufte found 
that at the aggregate level, presidential per- 
formance was an important variable in account- 
ing for the midterm votes. Such findings suggest 
that the scarcity and resulting costliness of 
information in congressional elections forces 
most citizens to rely on simple decision rules in 
deciding how to cast their votes. The decision 
rules that currently seem to be operating in the 
electorate are based on party affiliation, presi- 
dential performance, and incumbency. The 
findings in this paper suggest that voters seem 
to be shifting away from the use of party 
affiliation as a decision rule and toward in- 
creased utilization of incumbency. I have had 
nothing at all to say about the fact that voters 
apparently also respond to presidential per- 


22Tufte, “Communications”; and Robert B. Ar 
seneau and Raymond E. Wolfinger, “Voting Behavior 
in Congressional Elections,” paper presented at the 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
New Orleans, September 1973. 


23Samuel Kernell, “Presidential Popularity and 
Negative Voting,” paper presented at the meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, Chicago, 
September 1974. 
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formance in deciding how to cast their vote. If 
the importance of this explanatory component 
is increasing, then at least the partisan makeup 
of Congress may end up being quite responsive 
to national forces. 

Given the limited quantity of data presented 
here and the difficulty of ascertaining voter 
responsiveness to national forces in the SRC 
data, only guesses and speculations can be 
advanced about the significance of the results 
reported here. One effect of the apparent 
increase in the electorate’s use of incumbency 
as a voting cue has been to decrease the 
proportion of competitive seats. We might 
conjecture that a congressman with a safe seat 
would be less concerned with responding to 
constituency demands. I hesitate to endorse 
this conclusion since part of the explanation of 
the increased incumbency effect may be found 
in the increased ability of sitting congressmen 
to satisfy constituency requests. Indeed, the 
increasing decentralization of the policymaking 
process in the Congress would seem to point in 
this direction. It may still be true that if a 
congressman decides not to make use of his 
many opportunities to assist his constituents, 
he would not benefit from any incumbency 
advantage. Indeed, congressmen and congres- 
sional scholars are able to recount many stories 
illustrating this very point. Obviously much 
more research is needed to settle these ques- 
tions. 


- Appendix: Procedures 


The following regression equation formed 
the basis for the analysis in the discussion of 
Behavioral Change Theories in this paper: 


The regression equation that was estimated was 
5 3 5 3 
Y =a + 2 Betz + 2 Wik ea 2 Bipinde T 


(A.1) 


where Y} = 1 if respondent voted for Demo- 
cratic candidate 


T Eik» 
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0 if respondent voted for Republi- 
can candidate 


Xık= 1 if respondent is a strong Democrat 
0 otherwise 


Xaç = 1 if respondent is a weak Democrat 
0 otherwise 


X3x = 1 if respondent is independent- 
leaning Democrat 
0 otherwise 


Xak = 1 if respondent is independent- 
leaning Republican 
0 otherwise 


Xsy = 1 if respondent is weak Republican 
0 otherwise 


21; = 1 if respondent is aware of neither 
candidate 
0 otherwise 


22, = 1 if respondent is aware of his own 
party’s candidate 
0 otherwise 


23, = 1 if respondent is aware of other 
party’s candidate 
0 otherwise 


The initial least-squares estimates (a,6,y;5) were 
employed to estimate the conditional probabil- 
ity that the kth respondent would vote Demo- 
cratic as follows. 


P(k votes Democratic | X1 = xik, X2 = Xak 

+ X5 S X5k, Z1 = Zik, Z2 =Z2k, Z3 = 23x) = 

SEE 3. 5 3, 

Y= a+ 2 Bixi t UY t Ux ô iPik7ik- 
i=1 i=] i=1 j=1 


Thus, since (@,8,7,6) are consistent estimates of 
the parameters Y; is also a consistent estimate 
and so one can obtain a consistent estimate of 
the variance of €% as Y,(1-Y;,). We employed 
these estimates to generate an estimated vari- 
ance-covariance matrix and then to form the 
generalized least squares estimates (a,(,7,5). 
These are reported below. 
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Table A. Generalized Least-Squares Estimates of Equation A.1 


1958 1964 1966 1968 1970 
Std. Std. Std. Std. Std. 
Coeff. errors Coeff. errors Coeff. errors Coeff. errors Coeff. errors 
& 085 .04 133 04 .050 03 119 05 038 05 
By .878 04 .748 05 814 06 738 06 .787 .07 
By .712 06 648 .07 634 .08 523 08 . 586 08 
B3 524 10 597 09 617 3 .714 08 337 16 
Ba .248 1 158 10 .283 12 .068 08 362 .15 
Bs .242 .07 .229 .07 .220 .08 .209 .08 .179 .09 
Yı —.085 .04 —.133 04 013 .07 —.119 04 —.038 .04 
Ya .486 18 —.133 04 -700 21 —.119 04 —.038 .07 
3 —.069 04 —.133 04 .050 .06 —.070 05 —.008 05 
644 122 04 .239 06 124 08 .208 .07 163 .09 
544 257 07 216 08 303 10 432 09 368 09 
631 476 10 403 09 121 .19 .063 16 .663 17 
841 —.248 11 —.158 10 —.346 13 —.068 08 —.218 .20 
ô 51 —.214 .08 —.047 .13 —.21] 12 —.209 .08 —.179 09 
O43 —.825 22 —.248 20 —.939 .27 —.147 16 —.429 15 
549 —.394 21 —.016 12 -1.241 26 —.142 16 —.433 14 
539 —.595 28 .003 23 —1.167 30 —.521 14 163 26 
S42 .180 ol 342 26 —A78 29 333 16 210 24 
b69 —.225 22 464 14 —.278 25 422 19 .266 19 
613 .087 05 .208 .06 066 08 020 .09 —.082 09 
53 191 07 -242 .07 :125 10 137 10 004 10 
$33 .243 13 153 12 —.190 18 —.404 13 133 19 
543 —.077 5 231 5 —.071 17 130 Az —.342 16 
b63 —.165 08 .073 .10 —.247 10 —.176 .09 —.118 .11 
N 853 845 565 755 585 
R? 653 A88 530 464 558 
1958-1964 1958-1966 1958-1968 1958-1970 


Std. Std. Std. Std. 
Coeff. errors Coeff. errors Coeff. errors Coeff. errors 


a 112.03 069 03 098 .03 066 03 
By 810 04 860 03 195 04 830 04 
Ba 677 05 680 05 57905 647 05 
B3 561 07 560 08 574 07 402 09 
Ba .197 07 264 08 109 06 291 09 
Bs 233.05 234.05 21 05 204 06 
yı  —112 03 -.046 03 -098 03 -066 03 
Ya 123 09 .567 14 045 09 184 15 

3 102 03 ~-025 03 -068  .03 -045 03 

ii .183 04 117 04 147 05 152.05 
551 231 06 275 06 302.07 264 07 
831 439 07 299 I 292 1l 597 10 
84, —197 07  —.288 08 —109 07 -24 11 
Sc; —169 06 —218 06 194 06 —190 06 
a —454 13 —871 17 -331 14 581 18 
S55 —198 12 760 19 -—198 415 488 19 
$3. —251 18  —.832 21 -440 16 153 2 
S42 234 22 264 22 081 18 —041 25 
S52 165 13  —.237 17 090 16 —.086 419 
$13 150 04 078 .04 026 05 —030 05 
553.  .218 05 159 06 141 06 071 07 
33 193 09 064 dl —124 10 135 1 
643 086 11 -0S8 li 028 09 —232 10 
&s3 —047 06 -194 06 -—178 06 -—156 06 
N 1698 1418 1561 1391 


RÊ .560 .589 .530 .599 
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The Case of the Vanishing Marginals: The Bureaucracy Did It* 


MORRIS P. FIORINA 
California Institute of Technology 


Introduction 


The ongoing Erikson-Mayhew-Tufte-Burn- 
ham-Ferejohn exchange illustrates once again 
that political events and processes are easier to 
describe than to explain. We now are aware of a 
clear political trend: the decline of competition 
for House seats. The significance of this trend 
becomes apparent when coupled with evidence 
that policy change in the Congress results more 
from the replacement of incumbents than from 
changes in their behavior.! Seemingly, the 
primary determinants of change in national 
policies will soon be individual deaths and 
retirements rather than elections. 

But what are we to do? Any attempt to 
stimulate competition in congressional elec- 
tions presupposes an understanding of the 
factors which foster and inhibit it. And here 
E-M-T-B-F come to a parting of the ways. 
Somewhat casually, Tufte suggests that institu- 
tional change, namely redistricting, has put 
marginal districts on the endangered list. Fere- 
john rejects Tufte’s suggestion, as does Bullock 
in another contribution.2 Among other pos- 
sibilities, Mayhew recalls the venerable Stokes- 
Miller dictum that “to be known at all is to be 
known favorably” and exhibits evidence that 
now, more than ever, congressmen follow the 
sage advice, “use the frank, use the frank, use 
the frank.” But here too, Ferejohn raises 
questions. Neither in absolute nor in relative 
terms do the incumbents of today enjoy a 
greater informational advantage than those of 
yesteryear. 

Having discarded two potential explanations 


-Ferejohn next offers his own. Following Erik- 


son and Burnham, Ferejohn argues that changes 
in electoral behavior underlie the vanishing 


*Without implicating any of them, I wish to thank 
Richard Fenno, John Kingdon, Charles Bullock, David 
Mayhew, Dougias Price, and Glenn Parker for their 
thoughtful comments and criticisms. 


‘Herbert Asher and Herbert Weisberg, “Congres- 
sional Voting Change: A Longitudinal Study of Voting 
on Selected Issues,” paper presented at the American 
tone Science Association Meeting, San Francisco, 


2Charles S. Bullock IIL, “Redistricting and Congres- 
sional Stability, 1962—1972,” Journal of Politics 37 
(May, 1975), 569—575. 
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marginals. Perhaps many citizens use simple 
rules of thumb when voting in low information 
elections such as those for the House. Accord- 
ing to proponents of the behavioral change 
view, party identification probably serves as the 
most common rule of thumb. But in recent 
years the citizenry has apparently become more 
informed, issue conscious, and ideological. And 
as this changing electorate monitored the divi- 
sive, highly charged politics of the ’sixties, 
increasing numbers of citizens grew suspicious 
of their traditional rule of thumb. Ferejohn and 
others suggest that incumbency voting has filled 
the void left by weakening party identification: 
for a significant number of citizens voting for 
the incumbent has replaced voting for their 
party. 

The preceding argument has a curious ring to 
it. On the one hand we are to believe that party 
identification has declined in importance be- 
cause citizens are increasingly aware and in- 
formed. But on the other hand we are to 
believe that these same citizens increasingly rely 
on the seemingly simpleminded rule of voting 
for incumbents. In a nutshell, voters are getting 
smarter, while voting behavior (other than 
presidential) is getting dumber. Moreover, con- 
sider the data analyzed by Arthur Miller.3 With 
citizens increasingly dubious about government 
competence, intentions, and efficiency, is it 
plausible to argue that they increasingly sup- 
port the objects of their cynicism? 

Marginal districts are on the wane. Why? 
Some kind of incumbency effect exists, and 
apparently has come to exert an increasingly 
strong influence on congressional elections. But 
what is the nature of the incumbency effect, 
and why has it become more important over 
time? In this comment I propose another 
possible answer to the preceding questions. My 
thesis emerged during explorations of two 
congressional districts relatively alike in their 
demographic profiles but strikingly different in 
their electoral history. Basically, I will argue the 
following. 

In the postwar period we have seen both the 
decline of the marginal district and the expan- 


3Arthur H. Miller, “Political Issues and Trust in 


Government: 1964—1970,” American Political Science 


Review, 68 (September, 1974), 951—972. ee 
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sion of the federal role and its attendant 
bureaucracy. I believe that these two trends are 
more than statistically related, that they are in 
fact causally related. An institutional change— 
the growth of the bureaucracy —has encouraged 
behavioral change among congressmen, which 
in turn has encouraged behavioral change 
among some voters. 
The Two Districts 


The two congressional districts studied are 
reasonably similar in their demographic pro- 
files. Both are in the same region of the 
country. Neither is metropolitan nor rural— 
each contains more than two counties, one 
medium-size city, and an important agricultural 
sector. Politically, however, the two districts 
- present a striking contrast. District A is the 
quintessential marginal district. Since its crea- 
tion in 1952 no election has produced a victory 
percentage as high as 58 per cent; the average 
winning percentage is 53. Both parties have 
won the seat with at least two different 
candidates during the 1952-1974 period. In 
contrast, the political history of district B 
illustrates Burnham’s “triumph of incum- 
bency.”4 Until 1964, Republicans won the 
district with margins around 55 per cent. But in 
1964 a Democrat squeaked through, held on in 
1966, and from the statistical record now 
appears safe. 

Are there important differences between the 
two districts? Why did the Democrat who 
captured district A in 1964 not duplicate the 
feat of his counterpart in district B? Why has 
district A not experienced the triumph of 
incumbency on the Republican side? One ex- 
planation we can eliminate is redistricting. 
District A underwent no boundary change 
between 1952 and 1972, and then underwent a 
change amounting to less than 5 per cent of the 
district population. District B has remained 
unchanged since World War JI. What then, 
explains the political differences between dis- 
tricts A and B? 

Consider District A. During the 1950s both 
national and state races activated local ties, to 
Republican advantage in the former case and 
Democratic advantage in the latter. Congress- 
men rose and fell partially for reasons beyond 
their control. The Republican congressman 
who followed the Eisenhower era was a rural 
conservative, a crusty personality of unques- 
tioned integrity, who took pride in his at- 
tendance record, perceived his job as the 
making (and obstructing) of national policy, 


4walter D. Burnham, “Party Systems and the 
Political Process,” in The American Party Systems, ed. 
William Chambers and Walter Burnham, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Oxford, 1975), pp. 308—357. 
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and in general operated rather independently of 
his district. In 1964 he refused to separate 
himself from Goldwater and followed his leader 
into enforced retirement. Unlike the bene- 
ficiary of the Johnson landslide in district B, 
however, the Democrat in district A failed to 
retain his seat in 1966, losing it to the 
Republican he defeated two years earlier. In 
1974, after more narrow victories, the conserva- 
tive Republican retired. his party held the 
seat—by the narrowest of margins—but now 
Democrats and Republicans alike agree that 
after a year in office the freshman Republican 
successor is safe. 

Why this turnabout, this triumph of incum- 
bency? Several explanations are offered. The 
new Republican blankets his district with com- 
munications both greater in number and more 
“effective” than his predecessor’s. District ob- 
servers perceive that the freshman Republican’s 
voting record is more closely attuned to his 
district than was his predecessor’s conservative 
stands. “He throws a few votes our [oppo- 
nents] way now and then.” And finally, the 
freshman Republican travels around his district 
from meeting to meeting saying, “Pm your man 
in Washington. What are your problems? How 
can I help you?” While generally favorable to 
his successor, the former Republican disap- 
proves of the amount of time his successor 
spends in the district: “How can he do his job 
in Washington when he’s back here so much? 
People shouldn’t expect a Congressman to be 
running back home all the time.” 

In summary, district A was influenced by 
broader political forces during the 1950s. Dur- 
ing the 1960s it elected congressmen who did 
not make all-out efforts to maximize their vote. 
Now that someone is doing so, local observers 
and participants are betting that another 
marginal has vanished. 


Now consider district B which is simply ten 
years ahead of district A. Until 1964 district B 
was marginally Republican. The Representative 
for most of this period was involved in contro- 
versial legislation such as Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin. He had a personal problem, 
and probably more important, a political prob- 
lem: declining Republican registration. In 1948 
Republicans had a comfortable registration 
edge, by 1964 this edge has dwindled, and 
today the parties are dead even. Some district 
politicians believe that the registration shift has 
little significance for national elections, that it 
is felt mostly on the local level. But it seems 
prudent to bear in mind that the triumph of 
incumbency in district B may reflect the 
changing political allegiances of the district. A 
defeated Republican congressman is partial to 
this view. 
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Still, the Democrat who barely won in 1964 
bucked the tide in 1966 and has won by 
margins of 40,000 votes at times since. District 
observers agree that his strength is bipartisan; a 
county chairman contends that in only one 
instance has any other national, state, or local 
candidate of either party run ahead of the 
Democratic congressman in the district, or in 
the relevant common subarea of it. Equal 
registration does not explain such electoral 
one-sidedness. 

But here again we find a behavioral dif- 
ference between the pre-1964 Republican and 
the post-1964 Democratic congressmen. Al 
though district. B is not located in prime 
Tuesday-to-Thursday club area, the Democratic 
incumbent belongs to the club nonetheless. By 
general agreement he is a pervasive presence in 
the district. He relies on no campaign organiza- 
tion other than the formal party structure. But 
he personally works the district at a feverish 
pace. A party chairman from a Republican area 
commented: “Congressman comes to 
see people. [former Republican con- 
gressman| didn’t. The people know 
He’s the first Congressman to take an active 
interest in them.” 

The Democratic incumbent maintains well- 
staffed offices in district B. In these offices 
secretaries busily work on social security and 
veterans’ affairs matters. Here too we find a 
difference between the Democratic incumbent 
and his Republican predecessor. The latter 
commented: “When I was in office I had four 
staff members. Now they have a regiment. 
that’s just not necessary. It’s a waste of the 
taxpayer’s money, a frivolous expense.” 

The matter of the congressional staff is 
especially interesting in that the retired Repub- 
lican in district A spontaneously brought it up. 
In discussing examples of the “hypocrisy” of 
modern congressmen (one of which was the 
1967 expansion of the staff) he said flatly: “No 
congressman could possibly use 16 staff mem- 
bers.” The Democratic incumbent in district B 
is using them (ten in his district) and one can 
not dispute the results. 

Clearly, the two districts show evidence that 
major changes in their congressional election 
patterns are associated with behavioral dif- 
ferences on the part of the congressmen they 
elected. What might produce such differences? 
Former Republican congressmen. in the two 
districts lean toward the view that today’s 
congressmen are not as good as the pre-1960 
variety. Oversimplifying a bit, in olden days 
strong men walked the hails of the Capitol. 
They concentrated more heavily on affairs of 
state than do their successors More than today’s 
congressmen they believed that the public in- 
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terest should take precedence over reelection. 

Political scientists are justifiably skeptical of 
theories which postulate that human nature has 
changed for the worse, that yesterday’s political 
giants have given way to today’s political 
pigmies. Thus, I will not dwell on the notion 
that today’s congressmen are more concerned 
with reelection than they were in the recent 
past. In all likelihood, since the New Deal era 
the average congressman’s desire for reelection 
has remained constant. What has changed, 
however, is the set of resources he possesses to 
invest in-his reelection effort. Today’s congress- 
men have more productive reelection strategies 
than previously. And these strategies are an 
unforeseen by-product of the growth of an 
activist Federal government. 


Better to be Reelected 
as an Errand Boy 
Than Not to be Reelected at All 


A plausible explanation of the differing 
political histories of the two cases I have 
studied would run something like this. The 
changing nature of congressional elections in 
these districts stems from the changing behavior 
of the congressmen who represented these 
districts. Both districts are heterogeneous in 
their socioeconomic characteristics, and in their 
political allegiances (e.g., registration). Thus, so 
long as these districts are represented by con- 
gressmen who function primarily as national 
policy makers (pre-1964 in district B, pre-1974 
in district A) reasonably close congressional 
elections will naturally result. But given con- 
gressional incumbents who place heavy em- 
phasis on nonpartisan constituency service, the 
districts will shift out of the marginal category. 
Can we expand this explanation, and use it to 
explain the vanishing marginals nationally? 

A basic fact of life in post-New Deal 
America is the growth of the federal role and its 
instrument, the federal bureaucracy. Bureauc- 
racy is the characteristic mode of delivering 
public goods and services. Ceteris paribus, the 
more the government attempts to do for 
people, the more extensive a bureaucracy the 
government will require. 

While not malevolent, bureaucracies make 
mistakes (of commission and omission). More- 
over, attempts at redress often meet with a 
characteristic unresponsiveness, inflexibility, 
and incorrigibility. Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress, however, hold an almost unique position 
vis-a-vis the bureaucracy: congressmen possess 
the power to expedite bureaucratic activity. 
This capability flows directly from congres- 
sional control over what bureaucrats value 
most—higher budgets and new program authori- 
zations. In a very real sense congressmen are 
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monopoly suppliers of bureaucratic “unstick- 
ing” services. 

As the scope of government expands, more 
and more citizens and groups find themselves 
dealing with the federal bureaucracy. They may 
be seeking positive benefits such as social 
security checks and government grants or seek- 
ing to escape costs entailed by bureaucratic 
regulations. But in either case their congress- 
man is a source of succor. And the greater the 
scope of government activity, the more often 
will his aid be requested. Moreover, unlike 
private monopolists, congressmen can not cur- 
tail the demand for their services by raising 
their price (at least legally). When the demand 
for his services rises, the congressman has no 
real choice except to meet that demand—to 
supply more—so long as he would rather be an 
elected official under any circumstances, than 
an unelected one. This vulnerability to constitu- 
ency demands, however, is largely academic. 
Congressmen probably do not resist the gradual 
transformation from national legislator to er- 
rand person. They have not rushed to create a 
national ombudsman, for example, nor to 
establish Congressman Reuss’s Administrative 
Counsel of the Congress. The nice thing about 
casework is that it is mostly profit; one makes 
many more friends than enemies. In fact, some 
congressmen undoubtedly stimulate the de- 
mand for their bureaucratic fixit services. 
Recall that the new Republican in district A 
says, “Pm your man in Washington. What are 
your problems? How can I help you?” And in 
district B the demand for the congressman’s 
services presumably did not rise so much 
between 1962 and 1964 that a “regiment” of 
constituency staff become necessary. Rather, 
possessing the regiment, the new Democrat did 
his damnedest to create the demand to which 
he could apply his regiment.” 

In addition to profitable casework let us 
remember too that the expansion of the federal 
role has also produced a larger pork barrel. The 
pork barreler need not limit himself to dams 
and post offices. There is LEAA money for the 
local police; urban renewal and housing money 
for local officials; and educational program 
grants for the local education bureaucracy. The 
congressman can stimulate applications for fed- 
eral assistance, put in a good word during 
consideration, and announce favorable de- 
cisions amid great fanfare. Bureaucratic de- 


*The expansion of the congressional office cries 
out for further study. At the beginning of the 90th 
Congress in which the last major expansion took place 


Congressional Staff Directory listed 3,276 individuals 


of whom 26 per cent were in the districts. In 1974, 34 
per cent of 5,109 were in the districts. What are these 
people doing? . 
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cisions bestow benefits as well as create costs. 
By affecting either kind of decision, the ‘con- 
gressman can accrue electoral credit. 

Let us turn now to the matter of the 
incumbency effect. If, over time, an increasing 
number of U.S. representatives are devoting 
increasing resources to constituency service, 
then at the district level we would expect that 
increasing numbers of voters think of their 
congressman less as a policymaker than as an 
ombudsman. If so, other implications are im- 
mediate. First, party identification will be less 
influential in determining the congressional 
vote, not just because of the unusual presi- 
dential politics of the late 1960s, but because 
objectively the congressman is no longer con- 
sidered so important for policymaking as he 
once was. In legislative matters he holds one 
paltry vote out of 435. But in bureaucratic 
matters he is a benevolent, nonpartisan power. 
And if more and more citizens come to think of 
their congressmen in this manner, then the basis 
of the incumbency. effect is obvious. Experi- 
ence in Washington and congressional seniority 
count when dealing with the bureaucracy. 
Thus, so long as the incumbent can elude a 
personal morality rap, and refrain from casting 
outlandish votes, he is naturally preferred over 
a newcomer. This incumbency effect is not 
only understandable, it is rational And it 
would grow over time as increasing numbers of 
citizens come to regard their congressman as a 
troubleshooter in the Washington bureauc- 
racies. 

The preceding argument provides a critical 
insight into Ferejohn’s critique of Mayhew. 
Ferejohn concludes that the incumbency effect 
is not explained by the information that incum- 
bents shower on constituents, because the 
informational advantage incumbents possess has 
not increased between 1958 and 1970, while 
the incumbency advantage apparently hes in- 
creased during that period. But what if the 
content of the information has changed over 
time? What if in 1958 voters who have “heard 
or read something” about the incumbent have 
heard or read about a policy stand, whereas in 
1970 they have heard or read about the good 
job the incumbent is doing to get Vietnam 
veterans’ checks in the mail? Some voters will 
agree with a policy stand, some will disagree. 
But everyone will applaud the congressman’s 
efforts in behalf of the veterans. Thus, a 
constant informational advantage may be quite 


6Cf. Burnham, “Party Systems,” p. 335. Burnham 
believes that the decline of party identification as an 
influence’ on congressional voting has increased the 
attractiveness of the ombudsman role. I am arguing 
that the causal influence is reciprocal if not the 
reverse. 
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consistent with an increasing incumbency ad- 
vantage if information about the incumbent has 
become increasingly noncontroversial in con- 
tent. And, as suggested above, those voters who 
have “heard or read nothing” about either 
candidate act quite sensibly in voting for the 
incumbent to the extent that he is an ombuds- 
man rather than a legislative giant. 

For clarity’s sake I have drawn the preceding 
argument in very bold strokes. Let me now fill 
in the picture a bit. In order to account for the 
vanishing marginals we do not need to argue 
that all congressmen have opted exclusively for 
an ombudsman role, and that all constituents 
now think of their congressmen in nonprogram- 
matic terms. The disappearance of a marginal 
requires only marginal change. To illustrate, if 
one deflates Mayhew’s 1972 bimodal distribu- 


tion by Erikson’s 5 per cent estimated incum-. 


bency ‘effect, the trough in the marginal range 
disappears. To explain the vanishing marginals 
one need only argue that over the past thirty 
years, expanded constituency service op- 
portunities have given the marginal congress- 
man the ability to capture 5—10 per cent of his 
district’s voters who might otherwise oppose 
him on party or policy grounds. 

One further question arises. The growth of 
the federal role has been continuous and 
reasonably gradual, although with definite 
jumps during the New Deal and World War II. 
The decline of congressional competition, how- 
ever, has been more erratic. We would expect 
some lag between the onset of bureaucratic 
expansion and the decline of the marginals 
because congressmen presumably would not 
grasp the new opportunities immediately. But 
how would we explain the especially pro- 
nounced decline of congressional competition 
in the late ’sixties? It would be a bit much to 
contend that Great Society programs translated 
into casework and votes quite so quickly. One 
plausible explanation of the ’sixties decline lies 
in recent work by Richard Fenno.” 


TRichard Fenno, “Congressmen in their Constitu- 
encies: An Exploration,” forthcoming, American Poli- 
tical Science Review. 
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Fenno discusses the congressional “home- 
style,” a congressman’s basic patterns of inter- 
action with his district. According to Fenno, 
homestyles tend to persist once established. 
Now consider that between the 88th and 90th 
Congresses one-third the membership of the 
House changed. I think it is plausible to 
hypothesize that the homestyles of the new 
representatives placed relatively greater em- 
phasis on constituency service than did the 
homestyles of the more senior congressmen 
they replaced.8 The average freshman in 1965 
for example, replaced a congressman elected in 
1952 or 1954. Paradoxically, then, the electoral 
upheavals of the 1960s may have produced the 
electoral stability of the early 1970s. New 
congressmen chose homestyles best adapted to 
the changed congressional environment. Is it 
purely coincidence that these fresh Congresses 
raised staff allotments by almost 50 per cent 
(eleven to sixteen) between 1967 and 1973? 


Conclusion 


Congressmen can earn electoral credit by 
taking positions on the issues, by bringing home 
the bacon, and by providing individual favors. 
The first option is inherently controversial. The 
latter two need not be. As the federal role has 
expanded, congressmen have shifted emphasis 
from the controversial to the noncontroversial, 
from the programmatic to the nonprogram- 
matic. Ferejohn no doubt is correct; electoral 
behavior has changed. But at least part of that 
change is endogenous to the system. Congress- 
men are not merely passive reactors to a 
changing electoral climate. In no small part 
they have helped to change that climate.? 


ŠI should point out that the Democrat who won 
district A in 1964 and lost it in 1966 did not adopt an 
errand boy homestyle. According to local supporters 
he became totally engrossed in his Washington affairs. 


%Obviously, my argument suggests a variety of 
implications for the future operation af the American 
government. Space precludes me from entering upon 
such a discussion here. The interested reader should 
refer to my Congress—Keystone of the Washington 
Establishment (New Haven: Yale, 1977). 
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The Personality Factor 


In explanations of the activities loosely 
classified as “Watergate,” the relative im- 
portance of “ready money,” of organizational 
pathologies, and of the personalities of pro- 
tagonists has depended on which “truth about 
Watergate” was “operative” at the time the 
explanation was offered. When the “truth” 
incorporated only “undersupervised,” ‘‘over- 
zealous,” free-spending subordinates, the em- 
phasis on campaign financing and organization 
seemed appropriate. Since the culpability of 
Mr. Nixon and his senior advisors has become 
indisputable, however, the argument for the 
greater importance of the protagonists’ person- 
alities has become more cogent. 

Of the many observers now persuaded by 
this argument, few appear to expect from it a 
practicable lesson about personality. Under- 
standing the role money played has furthered 
the reform of campaign finance laws. Likewise, 
awareness of the encroachments of unrestrained 
organizations has prompted at least a few 
surface changes in executive branch operations. 
But recognition of the role of personalities 
seems only to have produced great sighs and 
occasional generalizations of the dementia, de- 
pravity, and despotic predispositions seen in the 
characters of the Watergate cast. 

There are those, nevertheless, who contend 
that a practical lesson can be drawn from what 
is commonly perceived as an idiosyncratic basis 
of presidential behavior: if one knows where to 
look, one can discern personality dimensions 
that can serve as further criteria for selecting 
presidents. 

So argues James David Barber, the author of 
a long-developing theory of presidential be- 
‘havior, which he poses not only as a viable 
scheme for the systematic study of presidents 
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but also as a practicable basis for predicting 
how presidential candidates would behave in 
office. The development of the theory cul- 
minates in The Presidential Character: Predict- 
ing Performance in the White House,! a study 
of Richard Nixon and each preceding president 
back through William Taft. 


A Theory of Presidential Character. Barber 
proposes that a president is best conceived of 
‘fas a human being like the rest of us, a person 
trying to cope with a difficult environment,” 
and that to this task of coping, a president 
“brings his own character, his. own view of the 
world, his own political style.”* These three 
Barber sees as patterned—as forming a “‘com- 
bination” that “makes psychological sense” to 
the man. They fit together in a “dynamic 
package” that is the president’s personality. 

“Style,” says Barber, is “the most visible” of 
the three components; he defines it as “the 
President’s habitual way of performing his three 
political roles: rhetoric, personal relations and 
homework.” “World view” he defines as a 
president’s “‘primary, politically relevant be- 
liefs, particularly his conceptions of social 
causality, human nature, and the central moral 
conflicts of the time.” “Character” he poses as 
the most important of the three components; it 
is a person’s enduring orientation toward life, 
the person’s “stance as he confronts experi- 
ence.” “Experience,” however, encompasses 
more than observing and reacting to ex- 
ternalities. The man himself comprises a por- 
tion of that experience, and his “stance” as he 
confronts himself is “at the core of character.” 
In this confrontation the paramount question 
is, How does he appraise himself? By this 
Barber means, first, What criteria does he use in 
judging himself? Second, What judgment does 
he arrive at using these criteria? Or as Barber 
phrases it, “Down there in the privacy of his 
heart, does he find himself superb, or ordinary, 
or debased, or in some intermediate range?” 


lyames David Barber, The Presidential Character 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972). 


2Unless otherwise identified, quotations in the 
following section are from Barber, The Presidential 
Character, pp. 3—14. 
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The question is paramount because self- 
esteem is a “prime personal resource” that a 
person carefully looks after. When self-esteem is 
tenuous or inadequate, he defends or advances 
it even at the “‘sacrifice [of] much else he 
values.” The manner in which he defends or 
advances it—the strategy of adaptation he em- 
ploys—depends upon the criteria by which he 
judges himself. Barber distinguishes four dif- 
ferent sets of criteria: productiveness, power, 
loveableness, and usefulness. Every person em- 
ploys all four but usually accentuates one. 
Barber argues that people who in judgments of 
themselves accentuate power, loveableness, or 
usefulness have low self-esteem, whereas those 
who accentuate productiveness have high self- 
esteem. The consonant adaptive strategies for 
the. criteria are as follows. Those who judge 
themselves impotent show aggression and com- 
pulsion and “struggle to achieve and hold 
power.” Those who judge themselves unlove- 
able are “receptive, compliant, other-directed 
character[s]’’ who “search for affection as a 
reward for being agreeable and cooperative”; in 
short, they are best characterized as submissive. 
Those who judge themselves useless are ori- 
ented “toward doing dutiful service’; they 
“emphasize their civic virtue,” but tend to 


‘withdraw in order “to escape from the conflict 


and uncertainty of politics.” In contrast with 
these three is the person with high self-esteem; 
his behavior is not pervaded by a compensatory 
strategy. Instead he ‘“‘shows an orientation 
toward productiveness as a value and an ability 
to use his styles flexibly, adaptively” and seems 
to “want most to achieve results.” 

It is of utmost importance that these dif- 
ferences in self-estimates and in criteria man- 
ifest themselves phenomenologically. Barber 
contends that they are captured in a quadri- 
partite classification of presidents according to 
two dichotomized dimensions. On the first a 
president is classified as either active or passive, 
according to the amount of energy he invests 
in the office. On the second he is classified as 
either positive or negative, according to how he 
feels about what he does, that is, according to 
whether or not he enjoys his presidential role. 
Active-positives esteem themselves highly and 
are oriented toward achievement; active- 
negatives adjudge themselves impotent and 
struggle for power; passive-positives have low 
self-esteem; they employ the criterion of love- 
ableness and are unduly submissive; passive- 
negatives deem themselves useless but seek to 
fulfill their civic responsibilities. 

Barber is not explicit about his reasons for 
according character heightened importance rela- 
tive to style and world view. A presidents 
character certainly affects his ability to deal 
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with the imperatives of the office. But so do his 
world view and style. Why then does Barber 
emphasize the first? Undoubtedly part of the’ 
answer—but only part, as we shall see—is that 
Barber conceives character to be an enduring 
orientation that develops earlier in life and 
contributes to the shaping of world view and 
style. 

Barber does not, however, pose personality 
as the determinant of behavior. The environ- 
ment in which a president functions is an 
integral part of the theory. Specifically Barber 
sees a president’s personality interacting with 
two environmental variables: “the power situa- 
tion [the president] faces” and “the national 
‘climate of expectations’ at the time he serves.” 
Straightforward interpretations of these two are 
not easily arrived at, but a few clues that point 
the reader to narrower definitions are given by 
Barber. The power situation is a composite of 
“the. support [a president] has from the public 
and interest groups, the party balance in Con- 
gress, [and] the thrust of Supreme Court 
opinion.” The second variable, “the climate of 
expectations” during a president’s tenure, ex- 
hibits itself in at least three wavs, or evinces 
“three recurrent themes,” according to Barber. 
These themes, which Barber has also termed 
“the predominant needs thrust up to [the 
President] by the people,” are (1) the need for 
“reassurance,” (2) “the demand for a sense of 
progress and action,” and (3) “the public need 
for a sense of legitimacy.” According to Barber, 
“the tuning, the resonance—or lack of it—be- 
tween these external factors and [the Presi- 
dent’s] personality sets in motion the dynamic 
of his Presidency.’’3 

Finally Barber proposes that prediction of a 
president’s personality (or the nature of this 
dynamic package of “‘character, world view and 
style”) is possible if attention is focused on the 
way the components “were put together in the 
first place.” Each component tends to develop 
at a different stage in a person’s life: character 
during childhood, world view during ado- 
lescence, and style during early adulthood. The 
components come together, however, usually in 
early adulthood, to form a basic and fairly 
durable pattern. The locus of this conjunction 
is the individual’s “first independent political 
success.” It is most often “the time of emer- 
gence, the time the young man found himself.” 


The Nixon Prediction. Barber classifies presi- 
dents since Theodore Roosevelt according to 


3Cf. Theodore H. White’s analysis of the lack of 
resonance between the themes George McGovern 
symbolized and the mood of the Amezican people in 
1972. The Making of the President 1972 (New York: 
Bantam, 1973), pp. 494—99. 
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their activity and affect toward that activity, 
explains their performances as being pre- 
dominantly the consequence of their character, 
and from the explanations extrapolates similar 
performances by future presidents of the same 
character types.* Postdictions are not, however, 
the only evidence that the theory is practicable. 
The Presidential Character was published in 
1972, and a substantial portion of the book is 
devoted to an analysis of Richard Nixon and to 
a prediction of his behavior in the event of his 
re-election. 

The Richard Nixon who emerges from 
Barber’s book is an active-negative. He is a man 
in whose makeup the central theme, “aggres- 
sion and its control,”> must compete with a 
second theme, “the drive to attain and maintain 
power and independence”; a man for whom 
“ ‘principles’ are more important as rationaliza- 
tions justifying behavior than as guides for 
choice”;? and, as a consequence, a man in- 
volved in managing his aggression and con- 
cerned with “getting, holding, and protecting 
power.”® For Barber’s Nixon “the task is not 
to understand but to defend.”? He is busy 
“constructing himself retrospectively,” ever 
“deducing a view of his character and its action 
from what anyone should have been and done” 
in similar circumstances. 10 

Barber’s prediction fitted his image of the 
man and accorded with the general prediction 
for active-negatives.4! Barber forecasted a 


4For a further discussion see- Alexander George, 
“Assessing Presidential Character,” World Politics, 26 
(January 1974), 234-82, especially 249. 


5 The Presidential Character, p. 364. 
6lbid., p. 365. 


TIbid., p. 353. 
8ibid., p. 373. 
’ Ibid., p. 365. 
107hid., p. 357. 


1 1George has summarized the general predictions 
for ali four types. “Assessing Presidential Character,” 
p. 250. The following is taken from that summary. 
(Page numbers in parentheses are pages in The 
Presidential Character from which George’s quotations 
are taken.) 


. .. Active-positives . . . “display personal 
strengths specially attuned to the Presidency, 
strengths which enabled them to make of that 
office an engine of progress” (p. 210)... [but] 
“in their haste to make things happen, may too 
quickly and easily knock down the ‘for- 
malities’ that hold the democratic order in 
place” (p. 246). 

The active-negatives . . . have character- 
rooted needs that “invade and dominate, to an 
unusual degree, their political habits and per- 
ceptions” (p. 141). They tend to “persevere 
rigidly in a disastrous policy” (p. 95). 

Passive-negatives . . “pose a different danger 
... the danger of drift” (p. 145). They leave 
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presidential crisis rooted in Mr. Nixon’s char- 
acter and more significant than any of Nixon’s 
previous crises: 


The danger is that crisis will be transformed 
into tragedy—that Nixon will go from a dra- 
matic experiment to a moral commitment, a 
commitment to follow his private star, to fly 
off in the face of overwhelming odds. That type 
of reaction is to be expected when and if Nixon 
is confronted with a severe threat to his power 
and sense of virtue. 


Considering these words from a perspective 
shaped by months of unprecedented political 
turmoil, most readers of The Presidential Char- 
acter will undoubtedly deem the prediction 
accurate. !3 


Organizing an Assessment. Theory that is com- 
plete with seemingly accurate prediction is rare 
in political science. Accordingly, Barber’s work 
merits attention, but not in the form of 
recognition alone and not simply directed to 
the prediction. Barber’s goal after all is to 
provide a theory that can be used to predict the 
performances of presidents; and an accurate 
prediction itself does not establish the. theory 
that produced it: Valid theories whose premises 
are true imply predictions that are accurate, not 
the other way around; and no amount of 
acclaim for the prediction can reverse this 
implication. (In the present case, moreover, 
Barber’s theory does not even imply his Nixon 
prediction. The rigidification of active-negatives 
and its tragic consequences is a generalization 
of Barbers explanations of specific per- 
formances by three active-negative presidents— 
Woodrow Wilson, Herbert Hoover, and Lyndon 
Johnson. The prediction is thus at least. three, 
long steps removed from the theory. Inter- 
vening are Barber’s conclusions that these presi- 
dents were active-negatives and that their char- 
acters were the primary determinants of their 


“vacant the energizing, initiating, stimulating 
possibilities of the role” (p. 173). Yet in certain 
historical circumstances this type can provide a 
needed “breathing spell” for recovery after a 
period of frantic politics (p. 145). | 

Passive-positives . . . are, like the passive- 
negatives, “responders, not initiators or 
pushers...” (p. 174). Yet, “for a people in 
search of community, they provide a refreshing 
hopefulness and at least some sense of sharing 
and caring’ (p. 206). 


12-The Presidential Character, p. 441. 


13 Certainly Barber’s own sense of its accuracy has 
been strengthened. See James D. Barber, “The Things 
We Might Have Seen,” Zhe New York Times, 8 


November 1973, p. 47; and “President Nixon and. 


Richard Nixon: Character Trap,” Psychology Today 
(October 1974), pp. 113-18. 
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performances.) It is therefore appropriate that 
some students of personality and politics have 
tempered their acclaim for Barber’s theory with 
careful criticism.!? The reviewer who has writ- 
ten the most exhaustive and balanced critique is 
Alexander George.!5 

George praises Barber’s style construct, 
which he sees bridging “role and personality 
variables” in studies of leaders’ behavior,!® and 
lauds Barber’s “trenchant analysis of the:styles” 
of twentieth-century presidents.!7 He concurs 
with Bruce Mazlish that Barber succeeds in 
sensitizing the reader to the various “facets of 
personality that are expressed in a leader’s 
political behavior.”!8 And he joins Fred Green- 
stein in commending Barber’s recognition of 
the “diversity of motivation” of political 
actors.19 But on the whole, George—like 
Jeanne Knutson, Daniel Katz, and Erwin Har- 
grove—perceives serious, problems.2° At least 
two of these are fundamental. 


The first is the emphases Barber places on 
personality and on its component, character. 
George points out that although Barber “dis- 
avows reductionist explanations in terms of 
character, the core of his theory and its use in 
explanation and prediction of the most im- 
portant aspects of presidential performance 
comes to rest upon the special significance he 
attributes to the role of character.”2! George 
argues that since Barber regards world view and 
style as also playing “an important role in 
determining performance in the Presidency,” 
Barber should have provided for them in the 


14yeanne N. Knutson, “Personality in the Study of 
Politics,’ in Handbook of Political Psychology, ed. 
Jeanne N. Knutson (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Pub- 
lishers, 1973), pp. 28—56; Daniel Katz, “Patterns of 
Leadership,” in Knutson, pp. 203~—33; Fred I. Green- 
stein, “Political Psychology: A Pluralistic Universe,” in 
Knutson, pp. 438-69; Bruce Mazlish, review of The 
Presidential Character, by James David Barber, in New 
York Times Book Review, 8 October 1972, pp.30—32; 
Erwin C. Hargrove, “Presidential Personality and 
Revisionist Views of the Presidency,” American 
Journal of Political Science, 17 (November 1973), 
819-35. 


1 5“ Assessing Presidential Character.” 
16Tbid., p. 242. 
17Tbid., p. 243. 


18 Thid., p. 279, see also p. 255; and Mazlish, review 
of The Presidential Character. 


13 «Political Psychology: A Pluralistic Universe,” p. 
56 


20A recent article by Barber, “Strategies for 
Understanding Politicians,” American Journal of Poli- 
tical Science, 18 (May 1974), 443-67, appears to be 
his response to his critics, whom he leaves unnamed. 
But he by no means deals satisfactorily. with most of 
the criticisms, and especially with George’s. 


21“ Assessing Presidential Character,” pp. 244—45. 
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typology he used to classify presidents.2? 
George also notes a similar disparity in Barber’s 
accentuation of “personality” relative to 
“major role demands” and situational con- 
straints.? 3 

Here George is directing attention to mani- 
festations of a common difficulty in personality 
and politics research. If one attempts to estab- 
lish “the critical causal importance” of char- 
acter or simply the pre-eminence of personality, 
one risks stumbling into psychological reduc- 
tionism. As George states, “It is not difficult to 
find evidence that a subject’s character-rooted 
needs or motives, or other aspects of his 
personality, are expressed in his behavior ina 
particular situation [emphasis in original] ,” 
but, given the fact that behavior is ‘“‘over- 
determined,” frequently “the most that can be 
said is that personality needs or other per- 
sonality characteristics were among the many 
contributing factors.’*4 George fears that 
Barber is indeed in danger of committing this 
“cardinal sin,’ especially in his analyses of 
Herbert Hoover and Lyndon Johnson.?5 

Just as an accurate prediction cannot estab- 
lish that Barbers accentuation of personality 
and character is correct, so such a prediction 
cannot establish that the relationships Barber 
draws between the components of character are 
true. The unknown degree to which these 
relationships conform to reality, then, is the 
second problem. It is fundamental because, as 
George argues, the merit that can be associated 
with Barber’s approach is ultimately contingent 
on the truth of the assumption “‘that in each of 
Barber’s character types the various features 
attributed to that type do indeed go together, 
and only with each other.”26 

George himself attempts, in effect, to solve 
the first problem, that is, to determine if Barber 
supplies adequate evidence to support his ac- 
centuation of character. In the context of 
establishing whether predictions can be derived 
from the performances of previous presidents, 
George asks three logically primary questions, 
the second of which has as its subject the 
importance of character: (1) Are the per- 
formances of presidents of the same type 
“comparable enough to support [Barber's] 


22 Ibid, p. 246. 


231bid., pp. 249, 253, and 255. The preeminence 
of personality is, however, a necessary assumption for 
Barber’s general predictions. If all three potential 
determinants were accorded equal importance, predic- 
tions extrapolated from previous performances would 
be contingent on ceteris paribus conditions: 


247bid., p. 253. 
25 rbid., pp. 255-60. 
26Ibid., p. 251. 
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generalization[s]?” (2) “Is the critical role 
which Barber assigns to character in his ex- 
planation[s] adequately demonstrated? 
[my emphasis]” (3) “Does a similar psycho- 
dynamic pattern ... underlie each man’s be- 
havior... ?°27 George argues that affirmative 
answers to all three are necessary for the 
derivation of Barber’s predictions. In asking the 
questions about those presidents Barber clas- 
sifies as active-negatives, George is able, how- 
ever, to answer none affirmatively.28 The 
absence of evidence supporting Barber’s ac- 
centuation of character suggests that Barber 
errs in his emphasis and also raises the question, 
On what basis, if not on the basis of clear 
evidence, did Barber assign character the critical 
role? 

Concerning the solution of the second prob- 
lem, George simply notes that the truth of the 
relationships Barber premises will be hard to 
establish in The Presidential Character, because 
the data Barber supplies are not univocal.?9 
Unrecognized by George, however, is a more 
important reason that The Presidential Char- 
acter is an inappropriate source for establishing 
the truth of the premises, a reason at the same 
time that the earliest of Barber’s works is the 
appropriate source. 

Because Barber tailors The Presidential Char- 
acter from loosely woven argument, one must 
in any case evaluate his theory in the context of 
his earlier writings, if only to ascertain the 
nature of his constructs—some of which have 
evolved considerably since he introduced them 
to political scientists (see Table 1). George 
relies on these earlier writings in his critique, 
and he admonishes his readers to do likewise in 


27*A ssessing Presidential Character,” p. 256. 
28 7hid., pp. 256—71. 
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their own evaluations of Barber’s theory. But 
he does not point out that Barber’s earliest 
work, on the recruitment and adaptation of 
Connecticut legislators, contains information 
that is essential to the solution of the foregoing, 
fundamental problems. That is, he does not 
point out that the psychological reductionism 
evident in Barber’s study of presidents is 
foreshadowed in Barber’s study of legislators, 
that the reductionism in the earlier work is 
accompanied by an explicit rationale, and that 
the empirical basis of the character construct 
must be sought in this study of legislators. 

The dependence of Barber’s formulation of 
character on his conclusions in the legislative 
study is not patent. The link comprises a series 
of methodological steps, which lead from these 
conclusions, to the criteria Barber used to turn 
biographical information about presidents into 
data, to his rules for ascribing characteristics to 
presidents on the basis of these data, and finally 
to his judgments of the relationships between 
the subconstructs that compose character. The 
steps that form the link and the necessity of 
moving back down these to Barber’s legislative 
study in order to find the empirical basis of 
character become apparent only with an ex- 
amination of Barber’s “Coding Scheme.”?1 

The “Coding Scheme” contains the criteria 
Barber used to code presidential biographies; it 
is for the most part devoted to the style 
construct—only three of 39 pages are about 
character. Two of these three pages state the 
criteria for data on a president’s activity and 
affect. The third page—quoted below in its 
entirety—offers a loose guideline for placing 
presidents in the categories Barber had used in 


307hid., p. 240. 
31“Cod ing Scheme for Presidential Biographies,” 


29 bid., p. 251. Yale University, January 1968 (mimeographed). 
A Summary of Selected Criticisms of Barber’s Theory? 
Determinants Components? 
A. World View 
I. Personality®® 1B Style Phenomenology” 
Presidential performance% Il. Situational constraints C. Character®»*.8 Dynamics 


III. Roles 


4Derived from George, “Assessing Presidential Character,” pp. 234—282. (Criticisms d, e, and f were specifi- 
cally directed at Barber's development of the active-negative type; reservations should, however, be extended to 


all types.) 


>Emphasized in Barber’s theory, methods, and case studies. 
Although Barber premises that every personality component is important, he bases his classification on 


“character” alone. 


The performances of presidents of the same type are insufficiently comparable to support generalizations. 
“Barber fails to demonstrate the relative criticalness of personality and, in turn, of “character” in determin- 


ing performance. 


Barber fails to demonstrate the similarity of the psychodynamics of presidents of the same type. 
&The quality of the data reduces their value as evidence of the validity of the character construct. 
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his legislative study and states the criteria for 
data on a president’s strategy of adaptation and 
level of self-esteem. These criteria are in four 
Each set contains the criteria for a 
particular strategy of adaptation and for either 
high or low self-esteem. I have placed the label 
of each strategy in brackets after the criteria for 
that strategy. I have likewise indicated the 
levels of self-esteem after their criteria. 


sets. 
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sive-negative. Watch here for evidences of gen- 
eral tendencies in one of the following direc- 


Emphasis on watching, heroes, being im- 
pressed, ceremony, kindliness, mushiness, man- 
nerly propriety, entertainment, dependence. 
[Submission] Sense of being unlovable, need 
for affection. [Low self-esteem] 

Emphasis on ambition, glory, striving, frus- 
tration, suffering, security, independence, fight- 


Tentative Lawmakers categories. 


This will be one of the last things to be 
coded. Coders who have not already done so 
should read The Lawmakers, particularly the 
summary of characteristics in Chapter VI. The 
above two variables—activity in the role, and 
affect toward the role—should place the presi- 
dent in one of four categories, that is active- 
positive, active-negative, passive-positive, pas- 


ing, defending, justifying. [Aggression] Sense 
of being vulnerable; need for power, confirma- 
tion. [Low self-esteem] 

Emphasis on service, principle, respon- 
sibility, harmony, procedures, systems, for- 
malities, character, honesty and loyalty. [With- 
drawal] Sense of being inadequate; need for 
some useful role. [Low self-esteem ] 

Emphasis on rational mastery, productive 
activity, focus on substantive issues, achieve- 


Table 1. Outline and Development of Barber’s Theory of Presidential Character 


Constructs and Subconstructs* 


Label 
I. Personality 


A. World View 


B. Style 


C. Character 


(Phenomenology) 
1. Activity 


2. Affect 


Origin 


i 


b,c 


e,d 


Definition? 


The “patterned,” “dynamic pack- i 
age” composed of “character, 
world view, and style.” (6) 


Sa tE 


A president’s “primary, politically g 
relevant beliefs, particularly his 
conceptions of social causality, 

human nature, and the central 

moral conflicts of the time.” (7—8) 


“The President’s habitual way of g 
performing his three political 

roles: rhetoric, personal relations, 

and homework.” (7) 


“The way the President orients b,c 
himself toward life.” (8) 


The amount of energy a man in- b,c 
vests in the presidency. (11) 


“How he feels about what he e,d 
does.” (11) 


Origin 


Comments 


Initially Barber applied this label 
to the four patterns of activity 
and affect and to their underlying 
dynamics. Later he extended it to 
cover, as well, a president’s “hab- 
itual way of performing ... po- 
litical roles.” Ultimately he has 
reserved it for the latter. 


Barber applied this label to the 
four patterns of activity and af- 
fect and their underlying dynam- 
ics when he began using “‘style” 
more restrictively. 


This dimension in c is a legislator’s 
attitude toward membership in 
the legislature. As a consequence 
of the dimension’s contextual 
specificity and of the fact that 
“unlike state legislators, individu- 
als who reach the emminence of 


.the presidency are not likely to 


be uncommitted to their institu- 
tional role,” Barber introduced a 
surrogate in his study of presi- 
dents.J 





(continued on next page) 
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Table 1. Outline and Development of Barber’s Theory of Presidential Character (continued) 
Constructs and Subconstructs* 
Label Origin Definition? Origin Comments 
(Dynamics) 
3. Self-esteem b,c How the individual appraiseshim- b,c 
self. (8) 
4. Strategy of b,c Accentuated method of “defining b,c The construct itself appears in all 
adaptation and maintaining and raising self- Barber’s cited work, but in The 
esteem.” (10) Presidential Charcater it is not 
labeled. Barber initially used the 
label virtually interchangeably 
with “style” (see c, p. 21). Later 
he applied it more restrictively to 
“the bundle of strategies .. . for 
protecting and enhancing self- 
esteem.” (See f, p. 95; and c, p. 
214.) 
II. Power Situation g “The support he [the president] g 
has from the public and interest 
groups, the party balance in Con- 
gress, the thrust of Supreme 
Court opinion.” (8) 
II. Climate of g “The predominant needs thrust up g 
Expectations to him [the president] by the 


people.” (9) 


*Constructs are indicated by Roman numerals and capital letters. Their use in this table is consistent with 


their use in “A Summary of Selected Criticisms.” The four constrects that compose character (“‘activity,” 
“affect,” “self-esteem,” and “strategy of adaptation”) are labeled ‘‘subconstructs’” in order to differentiate 
them more clearly from the other constructs of Barber’s theory. ‘“‘Subconstructs” are indicated by Arabic 
numerals. 


aid 


5 


4Definitions are those given in i. Numbers in parentheses are page numbers in i from which definitions are ?” 


taken. The origin cited is the origin of the ideas embodied in the construct. 
beThe Legislator’s First Session” (Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1960). 
The Lawmakers: Recruitment and Adaptation to Legislative Life (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965). 
d«coding Scheme for Presidential Biographies,” Yale University, January 1968 (mimeographed). 
&+Aa dult Identity and Presidential Style: The Rhetorical Emphasis,” Daedalus, 97 (Summer 1968), 938—68. 


f«classifying and Predicting Presidential Styles: Two ‘Weak’ Presidents,” Journal of Social Issues, 24 (1968), 
51—80;reprinted in The Presidency, ed. Aaron Wildavsky (Boston: Little, Brown, 1969}, pp. 94-120. 


&“The Interplay of Presidential Character and Style: A Paradigm and Five Illustrations,” in A Source Book 
for the Study of Personality and Politics, ed. Fred I. Greenstein and Michaei Lerner (Chicago: Markham, 1971), 
pp. 384—408. 


herhe Presidency: What Americans Want,” The Center Magazine, 4 (January 1971), 2—6. 


itne Presidential Character: Predicting Performance in the White House (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1972). 


iFred I. Greenstein and Michael Lerner, “Typological Analysis of Political Leaders,” in A Source Book for 
the Study of Personality and Politics, ed. Greenstein and Lerner, pp. 383—84. 


study. Coders were to decide on types by (1) 
familiarizing themselves with the clusters of 
characteristics Barber had associated with the 
types in his legislative study, (2) assessing the 


ment of personal standards. [Achievement] 
Sense of self as developing; need for producing 
results. [High self-esteem] 37 


This section reveals that the guidelines for 
placing a president in a category in effect 
invited the use in the placement decision of 
data that pertained to characteristics other than 
the defining ones, characteristics that Barber 
had found in his legislative study to be related 


for the defining characteristics to presidential 
biographies, and (3) watching for evidence of a 
president’s strategy of adaptation and level of 
self-esteem. How the coders were to translate 


data derived from applications of the criteria ` 


to the types and that he was hypothesizing 
would be similarly related in his presidential 


32“Coding Scheme for Presidential Biographies,” 
p: 9. 


these into decisions about types Barber never 
says; he apparently left each coder to his own 
devices. 

The section further reveals that in the 
presidential study Barber simply assumed rather 
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than proved the relationships between the four 
particular strategies of adaptation and the levels 
of self-esteem he had associated with the 
strategies in his legislative study. Barber ad- 
joined the criteria for each adaptive strategy 
with the criteria for the level of self-esteem he 
had associated with it in the earlier study, thus 
producing four sets. He instructed coders to use 
these sets to gather data from which to de- 
termine the set that was most representative of 
a president’s “general tendencies.” What needed 
to be determined first, though, was not which 
of these four sets was the most representative 
but whether the strategies whose criteria Barber 
had clustered with the criteria for particular 
levels of self-esteem go exclusively with those 
levels of self-esteem. In offering the coders the 
choice of only these four sets, Barber ignored 
an equal. number of possibilities: the sets that 
combine each strategy of adaptation with the 
other level of self-esteem. He therefore con- 
strained coders’ choices of a strategy to be the 
choices of a level of self-esteem as well. The 
possibility of a president who, for example, 
emphasized “service, principle, and respon- 
sibility” and esteemed himself quite highly was 
thus precluded. 

In sum, Barber’s instructions insured that 


.two conclusions about character were foregone: 


(1) that the relationships hold between strate- 
gies and levels of self-esteem; and (2) that the 
relationships hold between presenting- 
symptoms and dynamics. The character con- 


‘struct in Barber’s presidential research was thus 


merely an assumption in the guise of an 
empirical conclusion of that research. ` 

` If Barber’s purpose was to confront with 
evidence what are hypotheses derived from his 
legislative study, one could conclude that Bar- 
ber merely erred in setting out his assessment 
criteria. There are indications, however, 
throughout Barber’s presidential research that 
he was not seeking, even implicitly, to test 
these hypotheses, that he simply suspended 
disbelief and applied his construct of character 
as if its truth were established. Alexander 
George notes two occasions on which Barber 
asserts the validity of the character types.33 In 
the first, Barber describes Harding as displaying 


“the typical passive-positive theme: the hunger 


for love, the impelling need to confirm one’s 
loveableness’’ (my emphasis).3+ In the second, 
Barber’s characterization of Coolidge and Eisen- 
hower extends the validity of a character type 
even beyond presidents: “Both shared with 
other passive-negative people in politics a pro- 


_ 33“Assessing Presidential Character,” p. 252, n. 23. 
34The Presidential Character, p. 199. 
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pensity for withdrawal....”35 Regardless, 
however, of whether Barber sought to test the 
hypotheses or simply accepted his earlier 


‘formulation of character as axiomatic, the 


effect is the same: the relationships between 
the subconstructs are simply assumptions that — 
are predicated on his legislative research. Ac- 
cordingly, the quest for the empirical basis of 
the character construct must go back beyond 
Barber’s presidential research to his research on 
Connecticut legislators. 


The Lawmakers: Core of a Theory 


An Overview. The Lawmakers: Recruitment 
and Adaptation to Legislative Life is for the 
most part simply a more polished report of the 
research Barber initially presented in his dis- 
sertation, “The Legislator’s First Session,’’3® 
(Because each nevertheless contains informa- 
tion not reported in the other, I shall rely on 
both in this examination.) In studying the 
recruitment and adaptation of representatives, 
Barber was seeking answers to two, deceptively 
simple questions about a phenomenon that had 
long troubled democratic theorists interested in 
the quality of leadership in American state 
governments: Why don’t legislators stay long 
enough to become effective? Why do incum- 
bents often choose not to run again? 

Barber assumed that most ceased serving 
simply because they had no desire to con- 
tinue.37 He further assumed that a legislator’s 
expressed willingness to return would be a good 
indicator of whether the legislator would 
actually do so. He therefore set out to discover 
“the determinants of willingness to return.” 38 

Barber collected three kinds of data. He 
administered pre- and postsession question- 
naires, which in addition to a broad range of 
other information, elicited expressions of the 
legislators’ immediate willingness to return for 
the next session and for the several succeeding 
sessions. Next, Barber divided those legislators 
who were willing to be interviewed into three 


357bid., p. 172. There is also evidence in pre-Presi- 
dential Character papers that Barber considered the 
character construct to be axiomatic. Evidence may be 
found, for example, in Barber’s explication of his 
typology, which precedes his discussion of the styles 
of Hoover and Coolidge, in “Classifying and Predicting 
Presidential Styles: Two Weak Presidents,” Journal of 
Social Issues, 24 (1968), 51-80; reprinted in The 
Presidency, ed. Aaron Wildavsky (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1969), pp. 94—120, especially p. 95. 


36The Lawmakers: Recruitment and Adaptation to 
Legislative Life (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1965); “The Legislator’s First Session” (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Yale University, 1960). 
37The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 37. 


38 Ibid. 
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groups, according to the strength of their 
commitment to return. From each of these 
three groups he randomly sampled ten candi- 
dates for tape-recorded “focused” interviews. ?? 
Finally, and substantially as a consequence ofa 
growing enigma in his questionnaire and inter- 
view data, Barber collected information on each 
legislator’s level of activity during the session. 

The enigma was twofold. One tentative 
hypothesis—“‘that ‘other-directed’ types were 
more likely to volunteer to come back than 
‘inner-directed’ types’”—which Barber had de- 
rived from the responses to the first question- 
naire, failed to receive support in the focused 
interviews.49 Moreover, an expected change 
during the session in respondents’ willingness to 
return did not occur, as far as Barber could 
see.41 The information on legislators’ levels of 
activity, however, only compounded the puzzle 
initially; for, contrary to Barber’s expectation, 
a legislator’s willingness to return and the 
degree to which he had been active during the 
session were unrelated.42 

Faced with this puzzle, Barber made several 
decisions. First, perceiving a lack of change in 
legislators’ willingness to return, he concluded 
that determinants of a legislator’s willingness 
were to be found in more enduring and per- 
sonal characteristics; he therefore decided to 
forego a study of “legislative working con- 
ditions.?”43 Second, although Barber’s tentative 
hypothesis of a direct relationship between 
willingness to return and legislative activity had 
not proved to be correct, the cross-tabulation 
of these two variables caused him to ponder 
why it might be that, for example, someone 
who was not active in the legislature would 
nevertheless be willing to return for several 
more sessions.44 Barber had taken as a working 


39 Tbid., p. 40. Barber employed “an adaptation of 
the ‘focused interview’ technique” presented by 
Robert K. Merton, Marjorie Fiske, and Patricia L. 
Kendall, The Focused Interview (Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press, 1956). Barber describes the technique in the 
following way: 

The interviewer begins by referring to some 

event in which the respondent has been or will 

be involved. The respondent is asked to de- 
scribe his behavior in this event: what, did he 
actually do? This is followed by questions on 
his reactions, choices, feelings, and thoughts 
about this particular event. The method re- 
quires the constant moving back and forth 
between these responses and the specification 
of the events to which they refer. The Law- 

makers, p. 16. 

40«The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 42. 

41 Ibid., p. 43. 

42Thid., p. 44. 

43 Thid., p. 45. 
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assumption that a freshman who “ ‘preserves 
his sense of well-being while continuing to get 
along effectively in his environment’”’ would 
more likely be willing to return.45 The data 
invited further investigation of the possibility 
that each configuration of these two variables 
classified legislators who received from political 
participation a type of reward different from 
the types received by others. Third, as a 
consequence of the absence of specific leads in 
the questionnaire data and of his decision to 
investigate these four configurations, Barber 
decided to concentrate on the interview data 
and check any plausible conclusions against the 
questionnaire responses.* 

Pursuing his interest in the absence of a 
relationship between activity and willingness to 
return, Barber theorized as follows: If those 
who are willing to return are willing because 
legislative service meets some of their “continu- 
ing needs,” then their degrees of activity may 
differentiate them according to the “forms of 
rewards” they derive.t7 Proceeding with this 
idea, he dichotomized the two measures, pro- 
ducing a table whose cells he ultimately labeled 
as in Table 2. Upon classifying his interviews 
accordingly, he discerned some interpretable 
patterns. 


Table 2. Classification of 


Connecticut Legislators 
Willingness Activity 
_ to return High Low 
High Lawmakers Spectators 
Low Advertisers Reluctants 


Source: James David Barber, The Lawma kers (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), p. 20. 


Each type comprised legislators who not 
only behaved similarly in the legislature but 
also exhibited the same level of self-esteem and 
based their self-estimates on the same major 
criterion.4® Consistent with these criteria were 
typical “strategies” for “enhancing and protect- 
ing a sense of self-approval.”4? Lawmakers, 
who esteemed themselves highly, did not be- 
have .compensatorily. Instead they were ori- 
ented to productiveness, to rational mastery. 
Legislators of the other three types, esteeming 
themselves less highly, employed compensatory 
strategies consistent with their respective cri- 


4S Tbid., pp. 38—39. 
46Tbid., p. 45. 

41 Thid., pp. 45—46. 
48The Lawmakers, p. 214. 
49 Ibid. 
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teria: the Advertiser, measuring himself against 
a power criterion, employed aggression; the 
Spectator, concerned with his loveableness, 
employed submission; and the Reluctant, judg- 
ing himself on the basis of his usefulness, 
employed withdrawal. 

Barber construed the data from the ques- 
tionnaires and the published sources as cor- 
roborating these patterns. He divided a selected 
portion of these data into four profiles, which 
he included in The Lawmakers. In his discus- 
sion of each type, however, he compared 
responses of legislators of the type with the 
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responses of all other legislators combined. 
Therefore, to facilitate intertype comparison 
and to promote the association of items with 
dimensions, I have revised these profiles and 
have corrected erroneous entries.50 (See Tables 
3-6.) 


50The more complete report is appended to “The 
Legislator’s First Session,” pp. 267—337. In that report 
Barber breaks down the legislators into their four 
classifications on every item. And he reports the 
complete distributions of many items that he simply 
dichotomizes in The Lawmakers. 


Table 3. Legislative Activity Profile 


Originated action to get nomination 

Attended many meetings in campaign 

Likes campaigning very much* 

Attributes election to own campaign efforts 
Often introduced self to others at first of session 
Took an active part in major negotiations 

Was frequently sought for advice 

Achieved leadership or important committee post®® 
Considers self energetic rather than easy-going 
Considers self more influential than others 
Self-rating as a legislator: superior or excellent 


Spectator Reluctant Advertiser Lawmaker 
(n=30) (n=17) (n=16) . (n=33) 

17% 29% 56% 61% 
23 35- 38 82 
33 58 8 55 

7 12 19. 15 
70 76 94 91 
47 47 75 82 
33 24 69 58 
11> 0 54 48 
50 59 75 67 
50 35 69 55 
20 24 56 42 


‘Indicates that percentages for the item are based on the number of respondents who answered both pre- and 
postsession questionnaires. Spectator n=27, Reluctant n=12, Advertiser n=13, Lawmaker n=31. All other per- 
centages are based on postsession questionnaire respondents. 


Because of corrections for rounding errors, the percentages that are italicized differ from those reported by 


Barber i in his tables in The Lawmakers. 


“In The Lawmakers, pp. 25, 69, 119, 166, this item is incorrectly represented as having been computed on 
postsession questionnaire respondents only. Cf. Barber, “The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 323, Table El. 


Table 4. Political Ambitions Profile 


Identifies self as politician 
Has considered seeking full-time elective office: 
Presession response? 
Postsession response? 
Had considered full-time state appointive office® 
Was interested in district or state party office® 
Was interested in assembly leadership position® 
Willingness to return for three or more future sessions: 
Presession response? 
Postsession response 
Ran again for nomination or election to assembly: 
In 1960 
In 1962 


Ran for or served in some government office (including 


Assembly) after initial session 


Spectator Reluctant Advertiser Lawmaker 
(n=30) (n=17) (n=16) (n=33) 
33% 35% 44% 55% 
26 4gb 31 65 
30 17 38 61 
22 33 23 42 
63 58° 85 8l 
52 42 77 94 
85 42 38 81 
100 0 0 100 
83 76 69 85 
57 4] 31 39 
90 94 81 94 


*Indicates that percentages for the item are based on the number of respondents who answered both pre- and 
postsession questionnaires. Spectator n=27, Reluctant n=12, Advertiser n=13, Lawmaker n=31. All other per- 
ao are based on postsession questionnaire respondents. 


bBecause of corrections for rounding errors, the percentages that are italicized differ from those reported 


by Barber in his tables in The Lawmakers. 


“The percentage reported in The Lawmakers, p. 120, apparently contains a typographical error. Cf. “The 


Legislator’s First Session,” p. 333, Table F2. 
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Table 5. Political Background Profile 


Parents interested in politics 

Relatives active in politics 

Occupation involves government contracts 

Had held party office? 

Had held elective office ® 

Had held appointive office* 

Had long considered.running for assembly 

Reports some competition for nominatior® 

Saw election chances as 50-504 

Considers legislative activity most important he has 
engaged in: 


Vol. 71 
Spectator Reluctant Advertiser Lawmaker 
(n=30) (n=17) (n=16) (n=33) 
53%P 16% 62% 73% 
57 16 50 70 
30 41 75 61 
56 50 54 45 
37 67 38 45 
37 33 62 32 
47 59 56° 64 
56 445 85 8l 
22 0 46 26 
80 53 38 48 


aindicates that percentages for the item are based on the number of respondents who answered both pre- and 
postsession questionnaires. Spectator n=27, Reluctant n=12, Advertiser n=13, Lawmaker n=31. All other per- 
centages are based on postsession questionnaire respondents. 


bBecause of corrections for rounding errors, the percentages that are italicized differ from those reported 


by Barber in his tables in The Lawmakers. 


©The percentage reported in The Lawmakers, p. 71, apparently contains a typographical error..Cf. “The 


Legislator’s First Session,” p. 284, Table B12. 


Table 6. Personal Data Profile 


Sex: Male 
Age: Over 40 
Occupation: 

Housewife 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Retired 

Business 
Education: Above high school? 
Income: Over $8,000 
Town population: Over 5,000 
Resident in town: More than ten years 
Expects to remain in town 
Expects more income in ten years ` 


Spectator Reluctant Advertiser Lawmaker 
(n=30) (n=17) (n=16) (n=33) 
60% 82% 100% 82% 
67 59 25 27 
30 6 0 15 
0 12 50 30 
10 6 6 3 
13 24 0 9 
20 35 13 12 
33» 50 62 74 
33 25 62 48 
40 24 8l 91 
80 82 44 67 
100 76 94 88 
33 53 75 79 


4Indicates that percentages for the item are based on the number of respondents who answered both pre-and 
postsession questionnaires. Spectator n=27, Reluctant n=12, Advertiser n=13, Lawmaker n=31. All other per- 
centages are based on postsession questionnaire respondents. ` 

bBecause of corrections for rounding errors, the percentages that are italicized differ from those reported by 


Barber in his tables in The Lawmakers. 


About the relative effectiveness of the four 
types, Barber ultimately decided that although 
each type seemed to contribute in some way to 
the successful functioning of the legislature, 
Lawmakers were the only type whose needs as 
individuals were highly compatible with the 
essentially task-functional nature of the institu- 
tion. The personal needs of the other three 
types were to Barber inherently in conflict with 
legislative demands.°! 


Slin The Lawmakers, pp.247—50, Barber discusses 


the contributions of each type. He concludes that the ~ 


contributions of legislators who are not Lawmakers 


Having begun, then, with a search for the 
determinants of legislative turnover, Barber in 
effect ended with a theory of the ideal legis- 
lator. Accordingly, he attempted, in conclusion, | 
to ascertain how to assure the recruitment and 
retention of Lawmakers. 


A Critique of Barber’s Methodology. From 
legislators’ activity during the session and from 


are “partial and minor” in comparison with the 
disfunctional effects of these legislators’ presence. (See 
especially p. 250.) His conclusion is even more baldly 
stated in “The Legislator’s First Session,” pp. 241-42. 
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personality terms such as ascendance, dom- 
inance, initiative, and achievement, Barber de- 
rived the construct “activity.” From legislators’ 
willingness to return to future sessions and 
from a consonant concept in social psychology, 
he derived a second construct, “attitude toward 
the group.”52 And from interview responses he 
inferred two other constructs, “strategy of 
adaptation” and “‘self-esteem.”’ Each of these is 
one of the four “subconstructs” that make up 
the prototype of his character construct 
(schematized in Figure 1). 

For purposes of analysis, the subconstructs 
can be placed into two groups (activity with 
attitude and strategy of adaptation with self- 
esteem) on the basis of four characteristics: the 
type of variable; the level of trait; the manner 
of definition; and whether measured on a 
sample or on a population. First, the joint 
configuration of activity and attitude is Bar- 
ber’s dependent variable. Self-esteem and strate- 
gy of adaptation, on the other hand, are his 
paramount explanatory variables. Second, activ- 
ity and attitude compose the phenomenology 
of the prototypal construct; self-esteem and 
strategy of adaptation compose the dynamics. 
Third, activity and attitude are defined opera- 
tionally; strategy of adaptation and self-esteem, 
however, are simply assessed in interviews. 
Fourth, every legislator in the population is 


52The Lawmakers, pp. 18-19. 
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“measured” on activity and attitude, whereas 
only interviewees are “‘measured” on self- 
esteem and strategy of adaptation. 

To establish the empirical basis of the 
prototypal character construct, at least- three 
questions about these subconstructs must be 
answered affirmatively: (1) Are Barber’s mea- 
sures reliable and valid? (2) Do the data support 
Barber’s inferences? (3) Can Barber generalize 
from his samples? 


The Reliability and the Validity of Barber’s 
Measures. Establishing the reliability and the 
validity of measures is at times an onerous 
responsibility. It can be left unfulfilled, how- 
ever, only at the expense of the empirical bases 
to which any conclusion could be ascribed. It is 
therefore remarkable that Barber failed even to 
discuss the validity and reliability of his mea- 
sures. He attempted to tie “activity” to con- 
structs in other personality studies; and he 
derived from social psychology the nature ofa 
second construct—“attitude toward the 
group’—which he had partially inferred from 
his data. But by pointing out, in effect, that 
others had used similar labels, he neither 
assured the similarity of what was labeled nor 
said anything about the reliability and the 
validity of the measures. 

What exactly were these measures? 

“Activity” was a composite constructed by 
summing a legislator’s scores on four variables: 


—-. Observations 
.. _ Dynamics (focused 


Sg interviews) 


0.D. 
(unspecified) 


~ 
~ t 
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0 
(unspecified) 
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Single solid lines: postulated relationships that receive empirical support 
Broken single lines: postulated (or implied) rela tionships that are not supported empirically 
Note: A further statement concerning the lines linking the constructs is on p. 206. 


Figure 1. Barber’s Prototypal Character Construct 
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the number of bills the legislator introduced, 
the number of comments he made in his own 
committee, the number he made in other 
committees, and the number of transcript lines 
he spoke from the floor. Legislators who scored 


overall relatively high Barber classified as- 


“actives”; those who scored relatively low he 
classified as “passives.” 53 

A legislator’s attitude, on the other hand, 
was measured by the legislator’s willingness to 
return to three future sessions. As Barber 
interpreted it: 


This expression of willingness to return taps, 
I think, the general attitude the individual has 
toward his membership in the group. It probab- 
ly should be taken less as an expression of 
practical intention than as a current orientation 
toward the office. Those who give positive 
answers to this question appear to be saying 
(and here I judge in part from the interview 
replies) that on balance, considering all the pros 
and cons, they find the office attractive, satisfy- 
ing, an experience they might very well want to 
repeat several times.’ 


The more difficult question, of course, is, 
How reliable and valid were these measures?55 
Unfortunately, because of limitations in Bar- 
ber’s methodology and because his data cannot 


53The Lawmakers, pp. 272—73. 


54 bid., p. 19. The reader will note that this 
interpretation differs from the one, Barber initially 
employed; see above, p. 189, and “The Legislator’s 
First Session,” p. 37, for Barber’s original interpreta- 
tion of the item; and see the section on Attitude, 
below, for a discussion of the difference. 


SSExplanations of “reliability” can be found in 
Jum C. Nunnally, Jr., Introduction to Psychological 
Measurement (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970), p. 108; 
and in Richard I. Lanyon and Leonard D. Goodstein, 
Personality Assessment (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1971), p. 120. Explanations of “validity” can be 
found in Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral 
Research (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1964), pp.444—62;and in Claire Selltiz et al., Research 
Methods in Social Relations, rev. 1 vol. ed. (New 
ee Rinehart, and Winston, 1959), pp. 

5 : 
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be completely reconstructed, calculation of - 


reliability coefficients is impossible, with one 
exception. Examining those features of each 
measure that affected its reliability and those 
that affected its validity should, however, pro- 
duce an accurate answer. 

Activity. Barber’s activity measure appears, 
even in a cursory examination, to be more 


reliable and valid than the attitude measure. p 


Nevertheless, the activity measure exhibits a 
striking weakness: it lacks stability. 

Stability is the invariance of an individual’s 
scores, or classifications, over time. Because 
individuals may actually change, however, vari- 
ance must not be indiscriminately attributed to 
instability, or measurement error. In dis- 
tinguishing true change from instability one can 
be .partially guided by the construct being 
measured. 56 

The activity subconstruct implies stability, 
as page after page of The Lawmakers docu- 
ments and as Barber’s subsequent treatment of 
the subconstruct attests. But the activity mea- 
sure Barber employed is so specific to the 1959 
session that it guarantees that legislators’ clas- 
sifications are unstable. To begin with, the 
measure is tied to the overall size of the 1959 
legislative program, as Table 7 makes clear. 
Moreover, since the major bills in a program 
determine which committee will be more 
active, the measure is also dependent on the 
nature of the 1959 program, simply as a 
consequence of the component variable “com- 
ments in own committee.” 

The implications of these two features of the 
measure become apparent if we imagine an 
application of the measure to these same 
legislators serving in some other session. In a 
less active session with a record built on, say, 
agricultural problems and land use control— 
rather than on reorganization of the courts, 


56On distinguishing true change from instability 
see Jum C. Nunnally, Psychometric Theory (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1967), pp. 216-17. 


Table 7. Scoring on Variables Composing Barber’s Activity Index? 


Variables 
Comments in Comments in Lines Spoken 

Score” Bills Introduced Own Committee Other Committees from Floor 

0 0 0 0 0 

1 1-5 1-10 1-§ 1-20 

2 6-10 11-40 6-10 21-100 

3 11-15 41-80 11-20 101-250 

4 16 or more 81 or more 21 or more 251 or more 


*This table is constructed from tables in Barber, The Lawmakers, pp. 272-73. 
DA legislator received a score on each of the four variables. These scores were summed to give an overall 


activity score for that legislator. 
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enactment of a uniform commercial code and 
authorization of major highway construction 
(the basis of the record in the 1959 ses- 
sion)>7—the measure would probably place 
Barber’s legislators in other than their 1959 
categories. >8 

In addition, the measure may even be 
specific to the legislators who made up the 
freshman class. Barber does not disclose his 
cutting point for distinguishing “actives” from 
“passives.” If he used the median aggregate 
score, however—which seems the likely cri- 
terion—then a freshman’s classification was also 
dependent on the “mix” of his colleagues. 5? 

In sum, a legislator’s classification on this 
dimension, rather than simply reflecting a social 
trait, reflected as well the nature of the bills 


57 The Lawmakers, p. 163. 


58Eighteen of the 20 attorneys who answered 
Barber’s postsession questionnaire were “active” in the 
legislature (8 were Advertisers; 10 were Lawmakers). 
“The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 276, Table A3. In 
comparison with other legislators, attorneys were no 
doubt much more “at home” reorganizing the state’s 
entire minor court system and enacting a uniform 
commercial code. 


59Though Barber does not report the distribution 
of legislators on the activity scores, he does note that 
his dividing line distinguished 79 “passive” legislators, 
whose scores ranged from 0 through 7, from 71 
“active” legislators, whose scores ranged from 8 
through 16. This asymmetry does not necessarily 
preclude the median as the cutting point. The distribu- 
tion could have arisen because Barber categorized as 
“passives” those legislators with the median activity 
Scores, 
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considered during the session, the extent of the 
legislative package, and ultimately even the 
electoral good fortunes of the legislator’s fellow 
freshmen. 

In correlating significantly with other in- 
dicants of legislative activity (see Table 8), the 
measure does manifest a characteristic that is 
necessary for a valid measure. Nevertheless, 
these associations also evoke the question of 
why Barber selected out the variables he did as 
the components of his measure of “activity.” 
By taking these as his measure, he a priori 
inflated their importance. Whether legislators’ 
activity scores would change if the other eleven 
activity variables were taken into account is an 
empirical question that should be answered 
before ‘“‘activity” is considered to have been 
validly defined. 

Attitude. Barber’s single-item measure of the 
subconstruct “attitude toward membership in 
the group” is egregiously unreliable. This is 
easily shown, for Barber gives both the preses- 
sion and the postsession responses to the item. 
Depending on the source from which the data 
are taken, the result of computing the phi 
coefficient is an estimated reliability of either 
.49 or .43 (see Table 9). Since it has been 
suggested that measures whose coefficients are 
below .80 are suspect,©® what must we con- 
clude about a measure whose coefficient is only 
a little over half that large? The answer is not 


60Nunnally, Introduction to Psychological Mea- 
surement, p. 127. 


Table 8. Legislative Activity Profile 


Originated action to get nomination 

Attended many meetings in campaign 

Likes campaigning very much® 

Attributes election to own campaign efforts 
Often introduced self to others at first of session 
Took an active part in major negotiations 

Was frequently sought for advice 

Achieved leadership or important committee post? 
Considers self energetic rather than easy-going 
Considers self more influential than others 
Self-rating as a legislator: superior or excellent 


Dimensions 
Attitude Activity 

(positive-negative) (active-passive) 

Fisher’s Fisher’s 
Tau Exact? Tau Exact 
.001 .149 piled 
028 sal 158 = 
.014 * .000 
.003 .014 * 
.002 065 pales 
.062 116 tr 
.000 .099 pa 
.001 211 pila 
.006 028 a 
.000 .021 * 
.006 .073 bal 


*pS.20, direction predicted; *p%.20, direction not predicted; **pS.05, direction predicted; **p<.05, 


direction not predicted. 


&Goodman and Kruskal’s Tau is easily interpreted in the 2x2 case; it is equal to phi? and r°. 


bample justification for using tests of significance to distinguish potentially important from probably un- 
important differences in a population has been supplied by Hubert M. Blalock, Social Statistics (New York: 


McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 270. 


“Computed on respondents answering both questionnaires, n=83. All others computed on respondents 


answering postsession questionnaire, n=96. 
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Table 9. Reliability of 
Barber’s Attitude Measure 


Postsession 
Willing Unwilling 


Presession to return toreturn Total 
Willing to return 48 10 58 
Unwilling to return 7 15 22 
Total 55 25 804 
phi = .491 


This table is constructed from “The Legislator’s 
First Session,” p. 336, Table F6; here n=80 rather 
than 83 because one Spectator and two Lawmakers 
did not answer the willingness-to-return item on the 
presession questionnaire. If constructed from The 
Lawmakers, pp. 26, 70, 120, and 167, n=83 and phi= 
428, because Barber fails to take these three legis- 
lators into account, in effect including them with 
legislators whose answers had changed. 


hidden in the statistic; it is readily apparent in 
the fact that 21 per cent of those who had 
answered the item on the first questionnaire 
changed their minds by the time they answered 
the second questionnaire. 

Expecting stability in a legislator’s professed 
willingness to return may seem highly unreal- 
istic to the reader. After all, with a session of 
experience to draw on, some legislators, upon 
rethinking their earlier commitments, are 
bound to arrive at different decisions. There- 
fore, changes in these legislators’ responses are 
not necessarily due to “unreliability” in the 
measure. 

Unconsidered in this argument, though, is 
the relationship between construct and mea- 
sure. The two must be congruent. A stable 
attitude measured by an instrument that in- 
dicates substantial change is a contradiction. 
But that is precisely what Barber offers. He 
posits a stable attitude and relies on a measure 
that shows that attitude to be unstable. Why? A 
brief reexamination of the course of Barber’s 
research supplies the answer. 

Barber predicated the attitude subconstruct 
on what he perceived to be an absence of 
change during the session in legislators’ willing- 
ness to return. Proceeding circularly, he then 
took this single item as his measure of the 
subconstruct. This would not necessarily have 


S10On the durability of attitudes and traits, see 
Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey, Theories of 
Personality, 2d ed. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1970), pp. 263~—68; M. Brewster Smith, Jerome S. 
Bruner and Robert W. White, Opinions and Personality 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956), pp. 7-47; 
David Krech, Richard $. Crutchfield, and Egerton L. 
Ballachey, Individual in Society (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1962), pp. 103—34 and 215-69. 
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proved pernicious if Barber’s conclusion that | 
there was no change had been correct. Un- ° 
fortunately, though, Barber reached that con- 
clusion by committing a fundamental error. In 
interpreting his cross-tabulation of respondents’ 
pre- and postsession willingness to return, he 
took into account only the marginals of the 
cross-tabulation; that is, he failed to take into 
account offsetting changes, which were not j 
reflected in differences in pre- and postsession 
totals. In “The Legislator’s First Session” he 
writes: 
Before the session, for example, twenty-seven 
per cent indicated that they “probably” or 
“definitely” would not be willing to return for 
three or more future terms. Some seven months 
later, thirty per cent of this group gave these 
answers. Contrary to what was expected, the 
experience of the legislator’s first session ap- 
peared to have little or no effect on his 
willingness to return. 


As Table 9 makes clear, rather than the three 
legislators Barber perceived, there were seven- 
teen who changed their minds. 

To reiterate: Central in Barber’s research 
were the initial query, “What were the de- 
terminants of willingness to return?”6? and the 
related question, What does “willingness to 
return” indicate? Because Barber perceived no 
change in legislators’ willingness, he rejected 
“actual legislative experience” as a possible 
answer to the first. For the same reason he 
rejected as an answer to the second the conclu- 
sion that a legislator’s willingness to return is an 
expression of the legislator’s practical inten- 
tions.6+ Instead Barber decided to seek de- 
terminants in a “more personal, older and less 
superficial set of characteristics’ and to in- 
terpret a legislator’s willingness to return as an 
expression of the individual’s attitude toward 
the group. 

But since substantial change actually did 
take place during the session, each of Barber’s 
interdependent decisions is without at least this 
particular basis. A legislator’s experience in the 
session obviously has more possibility as a 
determinant than Barber recognized. Accord- 
ingly, there is less reason for seeking de- 
terminants solely in “‘more personal” character- 
istics. And without the constraint of having to 
seek this kind of determinant, one can more. 
readily regard a legislator’s professed willingness 
as an “expression of practical intention.” This 
interpretation is even supported in Barber’s 
data. Table 10 shows that if one predicts 
positive correlations between the willingness- 


62¢The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 43. 
637bid., p. 37. 
°4 The Lawmakers, p. 19. 
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Table 10. Political Ambitions Profile 


Dimensions 
Attitude Activity 
(positive-negative) (active-passive) 
Fisher’s Fisher’s 
Tau Exact Tau Exact 

Identifies self as politician 002 029 ue 
Has considered seeking full-time elective office: 

Presession response? .010 057 pala 

Postsession response? 029 cee O86 pia 
Had considered full-time state appointive office? .002 013 
Was interested in district or state party office? .000 051 ** ` 
Was interested in assembly leadership position* .020 x .189 pia 
Willingness to return for three or more future sessions: 

Presession response? .183 Ex .002 

Postsession response? 1.000 pal .001 
Ran again for nomination or election to assembly: 

In 1960 .018 + .000 

In 1962 .012 ig 021 r 
Ran for or served in some government office (including 

Assembly) after initial session .005 .001 


*p<.20, direction predicted; *pS.20, direction not predicted; **p<.05, direction predicted; **p<.05, 
direction not predicted. 


“Computed on those respondents who answered both pre- and postsession questionnaires, n=83. All others 
computed on respondents answering postsession questionnaire, n=96. 


Table 11. Political Background Profile 


Dimensions 
Attitude Activity 
(positive-negative) (active-passive) 
Fisher’s Fisher’s 
Tau Exact Tau Exact 
Parents interested in politics .004 007 
Relatives active in politics -000 .000 
Occupation involves government contracts 012 " 098 pi 
Had held party office? .000 004 
Had held elective office? 010 .001 
Had held appointive office? .016 * .003 
Had long considered running for assembly .000 .010 
Reports some competition for nomination? .013 051 a 
Saw election chances as 50-504 000 .037 = 
Considers legislative activity most important he has 
engaged in .030 = 065. = 


*p<.20, direction predicted;_*p<.20, direction not predicted; **p<.05, direction predicted; Hy <.05, 
direction not predicted. 


4Computed on those respondents who answered both pre- and postsession questionnaires, n=83. All others 
computed on respondents answering postsession questionnaire, n=96. 


to-return item and items registering whether the I was writing my first book, The Lawmakers 


. legislator ran again in 1960 and in 1962 about state legislators, and was puzzled by the 
(predictions that are consistent with the word- fact that so many people fight for public office 
ing of the measure), the correlations between and ce Moe si I oe m who most 

; ers enjoy it wouldn’t drop ou was going over 
a items a the par oe EEE and over the indices of who stayed at the job 
Bar ni s contrary interpretation notwithstand- and who enjoyed it—and I held up the two 
ing. codes and the correlation was zero, absolute 

zero.... When that happens you either commit 
65 suicide or you try to figure out the answer. And 

In an interview by Jerry Tallmer, “A Presidential the basic answer was that you can get people 

Primer,” New York Post, 1 September 1972, Barber who are as active as hell in politics and suffering 


states: under it. 
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Table 12. Personal Data Profile 


Sex: Male 

Age: Over 40 

Occupation: 

Housewife 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Retired 

Business 

Education: Above high school® 
Income: Over $8,0004 

Town population: Over 5,000 
Resident in town: More than ten years 
Expects to'remain in town 
Expects more income in ten years 


r 


Dimensions 
Attitude Activity 

(positive-negative) (active-passive) 

Fisher’s Fisher’s 
Tau Exact Tau Exact 
050 pir .057 = 
001 141 pak 
.063 = 023 $ 
.028 = 160 bah 
.000 .008 
.000 029 = 
010 029 . = 
.000 .103 pila 
.001 047 aa 
.022 i .304 tt 
009 | 056 Ew 
.021 s .001 
.004 143 pals 


#p.20, direction predicted; *pS.20, direction not predicted; **pS<.05, direction predicted; **p<.05, 


direction not predicted. 


4Computed on those respondents who answered both pre- and postsession questionnaires, n=83. All others 
computed on respondents answering postsession questionnaire, n=96. 


All of this is not to deny that Barber’s 
measure may tap “attitude toward membership 
in the group” and that personal characteristics 
can influence a legislator’s willingness to return. 
But the former is only one of a number of 
factors the measure may tap, and the latter is 
only one of a number of determinants of 
willingness to return. 

Self-esteem and adaptive strategy. Because 
Barber alone assessed the interviewees’ levels of 
self-esteem and adaptive strategies, one can 
arrive only indirectly at judgments about the 
reliability and the validity of the focused 
interviews he used. In general, then, how 
reliable and valid are focused interviews when 
used for purposes similar to Barber’s? The best 
answer seems to be “not very.”©© The focused 
interview is among diagnostic procedures that 
generally result in judgments of low consistency 
among clinicians. Differences in interviewers’ 
styles, in the wording of questions, and in the 
type of probing are obvious sources of error in 
this technique. Moreover, interviewers’ diagnos- 
tic skills certainly affect their inferences from 
interviews, We may expect, therefore, that 
Barber’s diagnoses would not be duplicated by 
another interviewer. Accordingly, since focused 
interviews cannot be valid if they are not 
reliable, I believe we must also view with 
healthy skepticism Barber’s conclusions about 


66) anyon and Goodstein, Personality Assessment, 
pp —10, and 176; Nunnally, Psychometric Theory, 
p. 489. 


the self-esteem and accentuated adaptive strate- 
gies of his interviewees. 


r 


(a 


The Data Configuration. Even if the measures f 


of the subconstructs were undoubtedly reliable 


and valid, Barber’s data would not necessarily 


support the character construct. Therefore, the 
configuration of the interviews should be ascer- 
tained and the value of the questionnaire 
responses as corroborative evidence considered. 

The interview data. Barber’s inferences are 
quite complex. Barber argues that each inter- 
viewee employs several adaptive strategies but 
accentuates one, that accentuated strategies are 
associated with levels of self-esteem, and that 
for each of the types a different accentuated 
strategy is modal. As a consequence, supporting 
these inferences with data is difficult, and not 
only because a larger, more evenly distributed 
sample than the one Barber relied on is required 


(see Table 13). In effect, beginning with inter- 


Table 13. Distribution of 


Interviewees by Types 
Attitude toward Activity 
legislature Active Passive 
Positive 10 3 
(Lawmakers) (Spectators) 
Negative 6 6 
(Advertisers) (Reluctants) 


' Derived from Barber, “The Legislator’s First Ses- 


T: pp. 59, 103, and 171; and The Lawmakers, p. 
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view responses, Barber must identify adaptive 
strategies, establish which strategy each inter- 
viewee accentuates, independently ascertain in- 
terviewees’ levels of self-esteem, correlate levels 
of self-esteem with accentuated strategies, and, 
finally, determine each type’s modal accen- 
tuated strategy. 

Fundamental to these inferences are re- 
sponses that unequivocally evince particular 
strategies. Therefore, adducing such responses is 
the first step; it is one that Barber is rarely able 
to accomplish. Careful inspection and com- 
parison of responses across types suggests that 
the responses of many of the interviewees are 
quite ambiguous. 

In some cases, having discovered an inter- 
viewee whose responses exemplified a particular 
adaptive strategy, Barber seems to have begun 
discerning the same strategy in other inter- 
viewees’ more ambiguous responses. In a strik- 
ing example, Barber lengthily quotes an Adver- 
tiser who communicates in a most aggressive 
vernacular.°7 But the responses that Barber 
offers to establish the aggressiveness of other 


Advertisers are equivocal. Just how equivocal , 


becomes evident when these responses are 
‘compared with those he relies on to show the 
“activity” of Lawmakers. One Lawmaker shows 
merely his activity in his “demand that others 
. ‘wake up and see’ ”’; and another evinces only 
‘his activity in his statement about an “ ‘apa- 
thetic’ town ‘revitalized.’ ?” Likewise, Law- 
makers manifest simply their activity in their 
“irritation” with “the ‘do-nothings,’ those who 
‘follow and follow and follow,’ the ‘seat- 
warmers,’ those who ‘want to be ruled,’ . . . the 
: ‘tubber-stamp legislator,’ the ‘status quo guy,’ 
‘the man that can’t think for himself,’ those in 
_ whom ‘there’s no rebellion.’ ”68 But an Adver- 
tiser is manifesting aggression by- being ex- 
asperated with his legislative colleagues who are 
lawyers—whom he sees as simply “ ‘speaking 
for a little publicity’ ’; by being annoyed that 
though he and some fellow members “ ‘have 
questions they want to raise’ ” in a committee, 
other members only want him to “ ‘follow the 
lead’ ”’; or by relishing the discomfiture of the 
opposing leadership after the passage of several 
items. 

Dissimilar treatment of patently similar re- 
sponses is also found in Barber’s efforts to 
establish ancillary differences, even though 
there is no immediately evident exemplar to 
whom one might attribute a biasing influence. I 
have mixed together Spectators’ expressions of 


67*“The Legislator’s First Session,” pp. 108—10. 
68ybid., p. 176. 
69 hid., pp. 110-11. 
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their pleasure at being in the legislature7® 
(pleasure that Barber describes as “superficial 
and temporary” and “vague and clichéd”)?! 
and responses that, he argues, show that Law- 
makers have positive feelings for the legislature 
(feelings in which the “enthusiasm rings 
true”).7* The reader may wish to try to 
distinguish which type of interviewees offered 
which responses: (1) “ ‘Well, so far I love it.’ ” 
(2) “ ‘Personally, it’s been tremendously enjoy- 
able.” (3) “ Tve enjoyed every minute of 
it.” (4) “ “Very educational and enjoyable.’ ” 
(5) “ʻI have enjoyed it? ”? (6) “I would say 
that I would like to come again and again to the 


legislature.’ ” (7) “ ‘It’s been a wonderful ex- 


perience so far.’”’ (8) “Tm quite fascinated 
with it.” (9) “ Tve found that it’s tremen- 
dously interesting.’”’ Spectators offered re- 
sponses numbered three, seven and nine; Law- 
makers offered the others. We can only wonder 
why in Chapter IV “ ‘wonderful’ ” and “ ‘in- 
teresting’ ” and cognates of “enjoy” are cliched 
and vague while in Chapter VII “ ‘wonderful’ ” 
and ‘“* ‘fascinating ” and cognates of “enjoy” 
ring with enthusiasm. 

And the reader may also wish to try to 
distinguish between the following responses: 
(1) “ ‘Let me say this: I haven’t done anything 
that I would be ashamed of, as far as I, 
subjectively, am concerned.’ ?”73 (2) “ ‘Yeah, I 
think [ve done all right. I... Pm a man with 
... my parents endowed me with a very strong 
conscience and when I do something wrong it 
bothers me for a long time. And I don’t, I 
haven’t done anything in the legislature yet that 
I really regret, that I think has been basically 
wrong.’ 74 The latter response—by an Adver- 
tiser~Barber sees as evincing guilt, which he 
suggests is attributable to the social unaccept- 
ability of aggression’> (although he never 
demonstrates that this particular interviewee 
manifests aggression). But the former re- 
sponse—by a Lawmaker-—Barber interprets as 
showing that the interviewee is “aware of 
himself as a unique person, with his. own 
standards” and aware of “the relevance of his 
own standards for his behavior.”76 

The preceding paragraph introduces a serious 
inadequacy in Barber’s presentation of the 
responses. It is an inadequacy that not only 
makes the responses more ambiguous but also, 


70 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
71Tbid., p. 78. 
T2Ibid., pp. 187-88. 
13Tbid., p. 189. 

74 bid., p. 115. 
T5lbid., pp. 112-14. 
76 Tbid., p. 189. 
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insofar as it reflects the manner in which Barber 
analyzed the data, vitiates his conclusions. Each 
quotation is a disembodied statement, the 
response of a legislator about whom Barber 
does not offer social, economic, political or 
other personal information. Moreover, except 
for several sections where Barber quotes more 
extensively, he does not even indicate which 
statements were made by the same interviewee. 
But the assessment of a legislator’s personal 
needs, of course, demands the profile of that 
individual, not a congeries of disembodied 
responses that includes some by fellow legisla- 
tors.77 For example, assessments of the Adver- 
tiser whose response Barber interprets as man- 
ifesting guilt would surely differ, depending on 
whether the interviewee was the Advertiser 
whom I earlier dubbed the “‘exemplar”’ of the 
type or the exemplar’s antithesis. From Bar- 
ber’s presentation and analysis, however, one 
can only infer that his conclusions are arrived at 
by ascribing the characteristics of any in- 
dividual member of a type to the type itself 
and, in turn, any of those of the type to any of 
its members. 

The second step in Barber’s reduction of 
responses to modal strategies is establishing 
which strategy each interviewee accentuates. 
Barber supposedly accomplishes this step sim- 
ply by quoting responses he regards as man- 
ifestations of the strategy.7® But ‘“accen- 
tuated” is a comparative; it can only be em- 
pirically established in the contexts from which 


77%n the analysis in The Lawmakers Barber does 
connect the responses of the pseudonymous inter- 
viewees he uses as examples. For several reasons, 
however, this analysis does not give the reader any 
clearer sense of the characteristics of the interviewees: 
(1) Barber discusses only three interviewees of each 
type—a total of only half the number he interviewed. 
(2) His “examples” are not average interviewees but 
rather exemplars of the inferred patterns. (3) In 
analyzing the Advertisers Barber does not even treat 
the examples equally. “Mike Jackson”—the tough-talk- 
ing, Advertiser exemplar—dominates Chapter 3 of The 
Lawmakers. Barber cites him more frequently than he 
cites both the other Advertisers. Thus for the 16 
Advertisers in Barber’s study the supposed sample of 
six interviewees becomes little more than a sample of 
one. 


78In “The Legislator’s First Session” Barber does 
not even attempt to establish the accentuated strategy 
of each of his interviewees; rather from the responses 
he adduces he merely arrives at a judgment of the 
modal strategy of a type through some unspecified 
inferential process. In The Lawmakers Barber initially 
appears to make more of an effort to establish the 
accentuated strategies of each of his examples. Closer 
examination reveals, however, that he is actually 
considering alternative modal strategies for each type. 
See The Lawmakers, pp. 43—54 (Spectators), 90—104 
(Advertisers), 145-54 (Reluctants), and 191—205 
(Lawmakers). Moreover, in The Lawmakers the effort 
has the cast of a justification for conclusions already 
arrived at, 
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Barber completely removes the responses. At 
best, an interviewee’s response evidences ‘that 
the interviewee employs a particular adaptive 
strategy, not that he accentuates it. 

Ascertaining interviewees’ levels of self- 
esteem is the third step. As is the case, however, 
with responses that evince adaptive strategies, 
responses that univocally support Barber’s con- 
clusions about interviewees’ self-esteem are 
rare. Indeed, of the Spectators, Advertisers, and 
Reluctants whom Barber interviewed, only 


~ one—a Spectator whom Barber identified as 


“Sam Thompson” in The Lawmakers—offered 
responses that are fairly convincing evidence of 
lack of self-esteem.79 

This ambiguity is not without effect on 
Barber’s analysis, as the metamorphosis in his 
interpretation of the Reluctants’ motives 
shows. In “The Legislator’s First Session” 
Barber attributes the Reluctant’s legislative 
service not to an attempt to compensate for 
low self-esteem but rather to “‘old-fashioned” 
character,®° to a desire “to be of service to the 
community’8! in which the Reluctant is “so 
well adjusted.” 82 In The Lawmakers, however, 
although Barber still attaches importance to 
“old-fashioned” character,83 he introduces and 
emphasizes the enhancement of self-esteem as 
the Reluctant’s motivation to service.84 

The fourth step in the reduction is that of 
convincingly associating accentuated strategies 
with levels of self-esteem. The absence of 
persuasive evidence of the strategies that inter- 
viewees accentuated and of the degrees to 
which interviewees esteemed themselves makes 
this fourth step difficult, of course, and causes 
at least one tumble into anomaly. Subsequent 
to “The Legislator’s First Session,” -Barber 
discusses only four of the eight logically pos- 
sible combinations of adaptive strategies and 
levels of self-esteem. Thus, to the reader famil- 
iar with only Barber’s later work, it is no small 
surprise that in “The Legislator’s First Session,” 
Barber links achievement and low self-esteem, 
producing a fifth combination.®° But Barber, it 
seems, is at least as incredulous at the associa- 
tion. For in the course of several pages in “The 
Legislator’s First Session,” he lays groundwork 
for the conviction that achievement that is 
compensatory is not achievement at all. In 
analyzing the Advertisers he writes: 


79“The Legislator’s First Session,” pp. 66—68. 
807bid., p. 132. 

317bid., p. 141. 

82 Tbid., p. 227. 

B3The Lawmakers, p. 117; see also p. 140. 
84Tbid., pp. 128, 228-29, and 232. 

85“The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 119—20. 
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- These interests in making legislation and know- 

- ing how the legislature works may give the 
Advertiser a feeling of accomplishment. But a 
closer look at the quotations above and at some 
of the other questionnaire answers appears to 
show that the Advertiser tends to be interested 
in legislation mainly as a means by which he 
can gain a sense of achievement and unload 
some of his hostility in the process, rather than 
as an end in itself. Undoubtedly Advertisers 
contribute to the substantive work. But it is His 
participation more than the legislation itself 
which seems to be important. 


Of course, gaining a sense of achievement is the 


essence of employing an achievement strategy 
compensatorily. Rejecting that interpretation, 
Barber is subsequently free to arrive at the 
relatively neater conclusion (“neater” in the 
sense that he has one strategy wholly related to 
high self-esteem) that Advertisers employ an 
aggressive—but ‘subtly aggressive—adaptive 
strategy. And we never again read empirical 
evidence of compensatory achievement.87 
Determining the modal accentuated strategy 
of each type is the final step in the reduction. 
Barber begins the step in “The Legislator’s First 
Session” and completes it in The Lawmakers. 
But since the step depends especially on the 
identification of the strategy each interviewee 
accentuated, and since Barber is not really able 
to establish these accentuations, it is probable 
that Barber’s association of modal strategies 
with types is arbitrary.88 
` A comparison of Barber’s discussion of 
strategies in ‘The Legislator’s First Session” 
with his discussion in The Lawmakers produces 
two solid pieces of evidence that the association 
is indeed arbitrary. First, Barber concludes in 


86«The Legislator’s First Session,” pp. 119—20. 


87In The Lawmakers, pp. 43-45, Barber still 
describes achievement as a potentially compensatory 
strategy; but in his discussion of Advertisers (p. 97ff.) 
he deemphasizes—in comparison with his earlier treat- 
ment-—the degree to which they manifest achievement 
and echoes the earlier interpretation (quoted above) 
which in effect precludes compensatory achievement. 


88Barber’s choice of modal strategies may depend 
on external influences as much as on the responses of 
the legislators themselves. In the bibliographical ap- 
pendix to The Lawmakers, pp. 261-63, Barber lists 
Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey, Individual in Soci- 
ety, p. 114, asa source on “patterns of interaction.” 
There, in illustrating the effects of the interaction of 
interpersonal response traits, the authors cite H. G. 
Gough’s speculation about the behavior caused by the 
interaction of “dominance” and “sociability” (H. G. 
Gough, Manual for the California Psychological Inven- 
tory [Palo Alto: Consulting Psychologists Press, 
1957]). The authors produce the first table (below) to 
summarize Gough’s predictions. Barber’s modal strate- 
gies and their respective types are summarized in the 
second table. 
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The Lawmakers that Spectators are submis- 
sive.89 But in “The Legislator’s First Session,” 
four of the six specific strategies that he lists as 
having been employed by Spectators fall within 
the scope of the more general strategy he later 
describes as “withdrawal.” Moreover, only two 
of the no-fewer-than-sixteen different responses 
with which he supports these six specific 
strategies are offered as evidence of Spectators’ 
“submission.”29 Second, Barber argues in The 


Dominance (High) 
Analyzes 






Advises 


Criticizes Coordinates 
Disapproves | Directs 
Judges Leads 
Sociability | Resists Initiates Sociability 
(Low) (High) 


Acquiesces 
Agrees 
Assists 
Cooperates 
Obliges 


Evades 
Concedes 
Relinquishes 
Retreats 
Withdraws 


Dominance (Low) 


Krech et al.’s Summary of 
Gough’s Predictions 


Activity (High) 


Aggression | Achievement 





Attitude Attitude 
(Negative) (Positive) 
Activity (Low) 

Barber’s Four Types and 
their Associated Strategies 

89p_ 214. 


90The six specific strategies are listed below in the 
order Barber discusses them. I have noted in paren- 
theses the number of interviewee responses he offers 
in support of each. I am not suggesting that all one 
need do is compare the number of responses to 
determine which is the group’s modal strategy. These 


.16 responses, after all, are given by only three 


interviewees; moreover, there is still the problem of 
identifying each interviewee’s accentuated strategy. 
However, attaching significance to the amount of 
evidence offered does seem to have some merit. As is 
evident, the first four strategies fall much more readily 
in the “withdrawal” category. 


Spectators’ Strategies 


(1) withdrawal of “one’s emotions from (or 
avoid[ ance of] investing them in) one’s experi- 
ence,” p. 79 (no responses) 

(2) “concealment: the Spectator avoids as far as 
possible the revelation to others of his supposed 
inadequacies,” p. 79 (3 responses) 

(3) “avoid[s] thinking much about matters beyond 
the immediate situation,” p. 80 (4 responses) 

(4) “‘keep[s] his social relationships superficial,” p.° 
82 (6 responses) 

(5) “submission,” p. 84 (2 responses) 

(6) “distraction,” p. 85 (1 response) 
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Lawmakers that Advertisers are typically ag- 
gressive. But in “The Legislator’s First Session” 
we discover that three of the Advertiser inter- 
viewees—exactly half of the Advertisers inter- 
viewed—employed what Barber himself sees as 
an achievement strategy?! and that they did so 
not remotely but to such a degree that Barber 
at one point describes achievement as being 
among their typical adjustive techniques.? 
Thus, if achievement was the accentuated 
strategy of each of these three interviewees, no 
other strategy could be modal for Adver- 
tisers.?3 In contrast, the responses of only one 
Advertiser interviewee independently evinced 

aggression. (A comparison of quoted responses 
suggests that this interviewee is the Advertiser 
“exemplar,” the pseudonymous “Mike Jack- 
son” of The Lawmakers. [See note 77.]) 

The questionnaire data. Although Barber 
primarily relied on the focused interviews, he 
consulted the questionnaire responses to cor- 
roborate inferences he drew. His references to 
the questionnaire items are scaled down in The 
Lawmakers; but this revision is purely stylistic, 
for he propounds basically the same characteri- 
zations in The Lawmakers as in “The Legis- 
lator’s First Session.” Thus, the quality of this 
corroborative evidence, or more precisely Bar- 
ber’s interpretations of the evidence, deserves a 
few comments. 

A careful examination of the responses 
Barber adduces to support his interpretations 
reveals three closely related errors. The frequen- 
cy of these errors diminishes the value of the 
items as supporting evidence. First, Barber 
attaches significance to trivial differences. 
Second, he ignores items that contradict his 
inferences. Third, to support inferences he 
relies on items that are inconsistent with other 
inferences. 

Attaching significance to trivial differences is 
abetted by Barber’s use in “The Legislator’s 
First Session” of “most,” “more,” “less,” or 
“least”? to characterize a type’s relative likeli- 
hood of responding in a particular way on an 
item. These adjectives permit a smoother style 
but cloak the size of the differences to which 
they supposedly refer. 

Thus, Barber offers the fact that Advertisers 
are “most likely to choose a ‘forceful person- 
ality’ as an important characteristic for a 
legislator”?* in support of his conclusion that 


91«The Legislator’s First Session,” pp. 118—19. 

92 Tbid., p. 124. 

93 Again, “accentuated” strategy refers to that 
‘strategy on which an individual most frequently relies. 
“Modal” strategy refers to the strategy which is most 
frequently “accentuated” by legislators of a type. 


94«The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 113. 
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Advertisers have a “basically hostile and ex- 
ploitive attitude toward others.”9> Because 
two out of 16 Advertisers, but no other 
legislators, did choose ‘‘forceful personality” as 
one of the three characteristics they thought 
most important on a list of 13, Advertisers 
certainly are “most likely.”9© But Barber’s 
interpretation is only a single member away 
from ascribing the characteristics of any one 
member of a type to all its members. _ 

Similarly, Barber relies on trivial differences 
to show the absence of a characteristic. He 
infers that Advertisers’ political activity has not 
been engendered by their family backgrounds, 
since in contrast to the families and relatives of 
Lawmakers, those of Advertisers are “‘political- 
ly uninterested.”97 (This inference supports his 
explanations of the political activity of Adver- 
tisers as compensatory and of Lawmakers as 
directly motivated by political interest.) Of the 
Lawmakers, 73 per cent did have politically 
interested parents; but so did 63 per cent of the 
Advertisers.28 Thus, although ten of the 16 
Advertisers had politically interested parents, 
Barber concludes that Advertisers’ parents are 
“politically uninterested”! (Pity these ten: their 
political activity would have been natural, even 
healthy, if only two of their colleagues had 
reported politically interested parents.) 

The preceding assumption that the same 
percentages would have received the same 
interpretations may not even be put forward 
with confidence, however, for in some instances 
the same configurations of responses are not 
consistently interpreted by Barber. Barber’s 
egregious treatment of the age of Reluctants is 
an example. Moving from “The Legislator’s 
First Session” to The Lawmakers, he more 
pronouncedly characterizes Reluctants as ‘‘el- 
derly.”?? In the latter he even discusses their 
old age and concomitant decline in self-esteem 
as a motivation to enter political life. But 
Spectators are at least as old as Reluctants, as is 
evident in Table 14; and nowhere does Barber 
even comment on the age of Spectators. In 
addition, since only three Reluctants out of 17 
are more than 60 years old, characterizing the 
group as “unusual oldsters,” as being even close 
to senility, is a gross misrepresentation.! °° 


*Srbid., p. 112. 
96 hid, p. 298, Table D1. 
IT Tbid., p. 223. 
98 ybid., p. 278, Table B1. 


99 Tbid., pp. 136-38; see also The Lawmakers, pp. 
128—29 and 153. 


100%) discussing the Reluctant’s “temptation to 
withdraw,” Barber writes: “Given his relatively 
modest abilities and his flagging energies, the most 
fundamental temptation he encounters—not only in 
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Table 14. A Comparison of the Ages of Spectators and Reluctants® 


Age 
20-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 
Spectators 3% 30% 27% 20% 
Reluctants 6% 35% 12% 29% 


61-70 71-80 Total (N) 
20% 0% 100% (30) 
18% 0% 100% (17) 


4Constructed from Barber, ‘The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 275, Table A2. 


Two cases typify the second error, or disre- 
garding items that contradict inferences. (1) 
Barber argues that Advertisers seek. legislative 
office to enhance their professional careers and 
to open new opportunities for themselves. He 
contends that, in contrast, Lawmakers seek 
office out of an intrinsic interest in political 
activity and public policy. But Barber fails to 
point out in this context that Advertisers, in 
giving reasons for their candidacies, proved 
“most likely” to cite an interest in legislation. 
He ignores the fact that Lawmakers were ‘‘most 
likely” to attribute their- candidacies to the 
potential that legislative service has as a step- 
ping stone to higher office. Nor does he note 
that Lawmakers were “more likely” to attri- 
bute their candidacies to the contributions that 
legislative service might make to success in their 
regular occupations.19! (2) Advertisers are 
supposedly characterized by a dissatisfaction 
with their regular occupations; but in the 
questionnaires only one Advertiser reported 
_ that he was dissatisfied. 1°? 

The third error—relying on items that do not 
consistently support inferences—produces 
equally graphic examples. (1) Barber construes 
the fact that Advertisers were “most likely” to 
have introduced themselves to others at the 
beginning of the session as corroboration of his 
inference that Advertisers are hostile and ex- 
ploitative of others. Advertisers truly were the 
“most likely” to introduce themselves to 


politics but in life in general—is the longing for peace, 
the desire not to be bothered, the temptation to quit 
trying to perform like a youngster. When this desire 
becomes intense and general, senility begins, first with 
an overall slowdown and then with a flickering out of 
oe and activity in one sphere after another of his 
ife. 

“Compared with most people in their age group, 
Reluctant legislators probably are better able to resist 
these temptations. They are unusual oldsters in some 
important respects: they are habituated to hard work 
and social intercourse, and they have consciences that 
place a special emphasis on being useful and sociable.” 

In conclusion he finds them still “far short of 
senility,” but the age connotations remain indelible 
throughout his analysis. The Lawmakers, p. 153. 


101The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 285, Table 
B14. | 


1027hid., p. 281, Table B6. 


others, but only if one combines the responses 
“very often” and “‘often.’!93 Looking solely 
at the “very often” responses, one surprisingly 
finds that Reluctants—those legislators whose 
adaptation Barber characterizes as with- 
drawal—were “most likely” to have introduced 
themselves to other members. (2) As another 
example, consider Barber’s interpretation of 
responses to the item “I am a person with an 
extraordinarily demanding conscience.” Barber 
regards the fact that Advertisers were ‘“‘more 
likely”? to agree as corroboration of his in- 
ference that Advertisers feel guilt as a conse- 
quence of their aggressive reaction to frustra- 
tion. But “‘most likely” to agree were Law- 
makers!! 04 


On Generalizing to Populations. By relying on 
questionnaire and interview responses in analyz- 
ing the types, Barber implies that characteristics 
of the interviewees can be ascribed to the 
legislators who compose the types. But his 
generalizations are vitiated by an error: the 
samples from which Barber infers are not 
samples of the populations to which he general- 
izes. There are two reasons for this discrepan- 


cy.105 
_ The first becomes evident through a system- 


1037bid., p. 326, Table E7. 
1047bid., pp. 114-16 and 291, Table C2. 


105The surface simplicity of Barber’s methodology 
belies the formidable array of populations and samples 
that this methodology necessarily defines. Recon- 
structing these populations and samples is no mean 
task, for the information Barber supplies is incomplete 
and in places even contradictory. 

The Lawmakers does not disclose that some of the 
samples and populations Barber reports include sen- 
ators, that one of the 27- interviewees whom Barber 
portrays as members of the lower house (p. 15) wasa 
senator, and that the 94 first-term legislators who were 
willing to be interviewed (p. 274) included some 
freshman senators. 

“The Legislator’s First Session” supplies this infor- 
mation; but it leaves unresolved which of two contra- 
dictory figures for those who were not willing to be 
interviewed is correct. (Cf. The Lawmakers, p. 275; 
and “The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 79.) Nor can it 
fix the number of legislators who responded to the 
postsession questionnaire. (Cf. The Lawmakers, Ap- 
pendix Table 2, p. 275; and “The Legislator’s First 
Session,” Appendix C passim.) 
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atic examination of populations and samples 
that are defined by Barber’s methodology. In 
Table 15, items C, E, and H are populations 
that are proper subsets of B, D, and G, 
respectively. Moreover, C, E, and H each 
contain members who are also in one or both of 
the others. Because the interviewee population 
(D) is composed of freshmen who answered the 
presession questionnaire (B), the population of 
freshmen who were willing to be interviewed 
(E) is a proper subset of C—i.e., all legislators 
who are in E are also in C. On the other hand, 
H is not a proper subset of either E or C, and 
vice versa. H contains some members who are 
neither in E nor in C; and E and C contain some 
members who are not in H. Rather the three 
simply intersect. Thus, if one infers from 
F—from those representatives whom Barber 
interviewed—one may generalize only to E—e, 
the population of which F is a sample.1°® But 
Barber generalizes to H, the population com- 
prising those freshmen representatives who an- 
swered the postsession questionnaire. 

To be sure, respondents to the postsession 
questionnaire might have held particular in- 
terest for Barber. In that case he could have 
generalized to those in H who initially had been 
willing to be interviewed [(E—e)NH] . He could 
have inferred, however, from only those inter- 
viewees who had answered the postsession 
questionnaire (FOH). 


106See Table 16 for the meaning of €. 
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Figure 2 is a Venn diagram of the relation- 
ships between these samples and populations. 
The symbols are consistent with those in Tables 
15 and 16. The area that is lined comprises 
those interviewees and questionnaire respon- 
dents who are linked by Barber’s generaliza- 
tions from samples to populations. The area 
that is only horizontally lined comprises inter- 
viewees and questionnaire respondents who are 
invalidly linked. These are interviewees who did 
not answer the postsession questionnaire 
[F—-(FNH)], respondents to both question- 
naires who were not witling to be interviewed 
[(C~E+e)OH], and respondents to only the 
postsession questionnaire (CNH). The area that 
is vertically and horizontally lined comprises 
those who are validly linked. These are inter- 





Figure 2, Relationships Between Populations and S 
Samples in The Lawmakers 


Table 15. Populations and Samples in The Lawmakers? 


Description 


Relationships? 


A. Connecticut state legislators: 279 representatives and 36 senators 


B. Legislators who answered presession questionnaire: 184 representatives and 20 senators 
C. Freshman representatives who answered presession questionnaire: 106 in number 


D. Legislators who were willing to be interviewed: 94 freshmen from B—senators as well as 


representatives 


E. Freshman representatives who were willing to be interviewed: unspecified number 


F. Freshman representatives who were interviewed: 25 in number“ 
G. Legislators who answered postsession questionnaire: 162 representatives and 20 senators 


H. Freshman representatives who answered postsession questionnaire: 96 in number 


BCA 
CCB 
COH=23 
DCB 
DNC=? 
ECD 
ECC 
E=DNC=? 
FCE 
ENH=? 
GCA 
GNB=? 
HCG 
HNC=83 
HNC=13 


aThe information in this table is from ‘The Legislator’s First Session,” Chapter 3; and The Lawmakers, 
Appendix C. Items C, E, F, and H have senatorial counterparts that Barber did not report because of his focus on 


the lower house. 


bA question mark indicates that the numerical value of the equation cannot be derived from the information 


Barber supplies. 


‘Barber actually interviewed 26 representatives; but one of these he deleted because extenuating circum- 
stances resulted in the erroneous classification of the interviewee. 
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viewees who answered the postsession question- 
naire (FOH) and respondents to both question- 
naires who were willing to be interviewed 
[(E—e)NH}]. Only the number of legislators 
comprised by one of these five areas can be 
determined from the information supplied by 
Barber: CMh contains 13 members. 

The second reason for this discrepancy 
becomes evident only upon partitioning C, E, 
F, and H according to legislators’ intentions 
about continued legislative service. The reader 
will recall that those representatives who re- 
sponded to the presession questionnaire (those 
in C in Table 15) were classified by Barber 
according to their willingness to return. This 
partition in effect produced two populations, 
C, and Cz in Table 16. It also divided those 
legislators who had indicated that they were 
willing to be interviewed (E in Table 15) into 
two populations (E; and Es in Table 16), 
which were distinguished by differences in the 
willingness of their members to return. It was 
from these two populations that Barber ran- 
domly sampled his interviewees (F; and F, in 
Table 16). 

Now, the reader will also recall that the 
willingness of some representatives to return to 
future sessions was not stable over the course of 
the session. Barber accordingly reclassified 
these legislators, shifting them to “Advertiser” 
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or “Lawmaker”? or to “Spectator” or “Reluc- 
tant.” The procedure would have been in- 
nocuous if these legislators had all been re- 
classified in the same manner. The interviewees, 
however, were reclassified according to the 
intentions they expressed during the interviews 
—conducted approximately halfway through 
the session!°?—whereas the other respondents 
were reclassified according to their postsession : 
responses. (*F,; and *F are therefore not 
necessarily even proper subsets of H; and Hz 
respectively.) As a consequence, characteristics 
that Barber ascribed to questionnaire respon- 
dents to whom he might otherwise have validly 
generalized—(E—e) MH, or (E—€)OH,—were in- 
ferred from interviewees some of whom, it is 
likely, were no longer even of the same type as 
the respondents.!°8 

The difference in the times at which changes 
in willingness to return were identified is 
irrelevant to the validity of Barber’s generaliza- 
tions only if all the changes in interviewees’ 
presession intentions took place before Barber 


107Presession questionnaires were mailed in De- 
cember; interviews were conducted March through 
June; postsession questionnaires were mailed in 
August. “The Legislator’s First Session,” chap. 3. 

108That is, it. seems unlikely that *F,=*F OH, 
and that *F,=*F 5M H3. 


Table 16. Populations and Samples in The Lawmakers 
(Partitioned According to Representatives’ Intentions) 


Description 


Cı Unspecified sum of those in C who indicated that they “‘definitely 


would” or “probably would” return 


Cy Unspecified sum of those in C who indicated that they “definitely 


would not” or “probably would not” return 


E, Unspecified sum of those in E who indicated that they “definitely 


would” or “probably would” return 


E> Unspecified sum of those in E who indicated that they “definitely 


would not” or “probably would not” return 


Fı Arandom sample of Ej ; size ranged from 15 to 20 
F> A random sample of E}; size ranged from 5 to 10 


*F, 13 of F who, at the time of the interview, were willing to return 


*F, 12 of F who, at the time of the interview, were unwilling to return 


H; 63 of H, the sum of those who “definitely” or “probably would” 


return 


H, 33 of H, the sum of those who “definitely” or “probably would 


not” return 


Relationships 
cCc 
GEC CUC] =C-33 
CNC = 
ECE ECC] 
E,CE E9o Cy 
E,UE,=E-e? EQME;=¢ 
FyCE, 
F2CE, F2 UF, =F=25 
Fa OF 179 
*F CF *F, OF y=? 
*F OF 2=? 
*Fa CF *RNF1=? 
*Fa NF? *Fo LAF) =F=25 
“FF 1-9 
H,CH HyOC,=554 
HyMC=58 
HCH H2MC2=254 
Ha UH: =H H2MHy=¢ 
HaMC=25 


*Fquation takes into account the failure of three freshman representatives to indicate their intentions on the 
presession questionnaire. See Table 9. € is a correction for any of these three who may have been willing to be 


interviewed. 
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conducted his interviews. And there is no 
reason to assume that changes were restricted 
to that preinterview period. 

Barber’s reasons for typing interviewees ac- 
cording to willingness expressed during the 
interviews rather than on postsession question- 
naires can, in conclusion, only be surmised. He 
may have done so simply to retain in his 
analysis any interviewees who did not answer 
the postsession questionnaire [F—(FNH)}. 


The Validity of the Prototypal Character Con- 
struct. In summary: 

(1) The measure for attitude is unreliable 
and invalid; there is prima facie evidence of the 
unreliability and invalidity of the measure for 
activity; and the measure for the two ex- 
planatory constructs, self-esteem and strategy 
of adaptation, is generally unreliable and invalid 
when used as Barber uses it. 

(2) Rarely do the interview responses that 
Barber adduces unambiguously reveal strategies 
of adaptation and levels of self-esteem. And 
these responses never establish the accentuation 
of a strategy. Together these deficiencies pre- 
vent any real association of levels of self-esteem 
with “‘accentuated” strategies. Moreover, since 
Barber separates responses from respondents 
and even disconnects responses from one 
another, the responses do not even constitute 
interpretable individual profiles. Ultimately 
these failings combine to insure that Barber’s 
ascription of modal strategies to types is ar- 
bitrary. 

Compounding these problems are others, 
which are associated with Barber’s interpreta- 
tion of the data from his questionnaires. The 
value of the questionnaire items as corrobora- 
tive evidence is attenuated by Barber’s accep- 
tance of any difference as significant, by his 
neglect of contradictory evidence, and by his 
reliance on items that do not consistently 
support his inferences. 

(3) Barber’s generalizations to populations 
are invalid because the populations to which he 
generalizes do not necessarily contain the inter- 
viewees from whom he infers. 

From an evaluation of these criticisms en 
masse emerges the conclusion that the empirical 
basis of Barber’s prototypal character construct 
exists only in the eyes of the perceiver. Figure 1 
depicts the statuses of the relationships, as 
determined in the course of the critique. 


Fixing the Extraempirical Assumptions. 
Presented in the foregoing discussion of the 
interview data was some evidence that even in 
Barber’s earliest research his judgments of an 
individual’s level of self-esteem and accentuated 
adaptive strategy were interdependent: an 
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achievement strategy was not an achievement 
strategy if it was compensatory. This evidence, 
in combination with Barber’s characterization 
of Spectators, Reluctants, and Advertisers as 
“employing strategies symptomatic of relatively 
low self-esteem,”!99 suggests that the relation- 
ship between these two subconstructs is an 
implicit prior assumption and, of course, 
prompts the query, “Predicated on what 
basis?” 

A plausible answer is that the relationship 
between adaptive strategy and level of self- 
esteem is a long-recognized one, which Barber 
simply takes as a theoretical primitive. The 
writings of Karen Horney, which have sub- 
stantially influenced Barber’s work, suggest 
otherwise, however. An individual’s self-esteem 
cannot be inferred merely from the adaptive 
strategies the individual employs (or vice versa), 
quite simply because adaptive strategies are also 
culturally determined.!4° Thus: (1) a strategy 
should not be construed as invariably compen- 
satory or noncompensatory across cultures; and 
(2) culture should be taken into account in 
evaluating the behavior and personality of an 
individual. 

A more likely answer is that Barber arrived 
at his conception of the relationship by initially 
considering the implications of a strategy from 
a perspective that emphasized the legislature as 
a task group and then combining this with the 
rationale he offers for the conclusion that 
legislators, relative to nonlegislators, manifest 
either higher or lower levels of self-esteem. The 
rationale is as follows: Since “the move into 
political candidacy” disrupts a person’s “daily 
routine” and does not receive “unambiguous 
normative support in the general culture,” it is 
most likely to be undertaken by “those who 
have such high self-esteem that they can 
manage relatively easily the threats and strains 
and anxieties involved in this change; and those 
who have such low self-esteem that they are 
mady 0 do this extraordinary thing to raise 
its” 

Regardless of the answer, however, the point 
remains that in conducting even his earliest 
research Barber implicitly treated as axiomatic 
the relationships between adaptive strategies 
and levels of self-esteem. 

That these relationships can be regarded 
neither as axiomatic nor as having been em- 
pirically established in Barber’s research con- 


109 The Lawmakers, p. 214. 


110 Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our 
ee (New York: W. W. Norton, 1937), chaps. 6 and 
0 


liltpe Lawmakers, p. 224. For Barber’s full 
discussion, see pp. 219—285. 
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tributes to a larger enigma. Why in the first 
place did Barber accord self-esteem and strategy 
of adaptation such importance as an explana- 
tion of activity and attitude when there were 
more tempting, less elusive explanations. For 
instance, Tables 6 and 12 show that on the 
activity dimension, at least, the personal pro- 
files of the four types differ substantially. The 
most powerful single explanatory variable for a 
freshman’s activity is the size of his home town. 
Barber’s activity measure correlates more highly 
with this variable than with even the activity 
variables in Table 8. Other characteristics on 
which there are salient differences are occupa- 
tion (attorney), age, education, income expec- 
tation, and present income. 

But Barber appears to take these variables 
into account.!12 He describes the typical Spec- 
tator and the typical Reluctant, who were 
recruited in noncompetitive small towns, as, 
respectively, “ʻa middle-aged, lower status 
housewife of modest achievements, limited 
skills, and restricted ambitions’!!3 and ‘an 
elderly, infirm, retired person, of modest 
achievements,” !!4 And he describes the typical 
Advertiser and the typical Lawmaker—both 
from larger, more-competitive districts—as, re- 
spectively, “a young, upward mobile lawyer 
experiencing occupational difficulties’!15 and 
“like Advertisers, young and mobile, but with 
deeper and more varied political roots and 
much more interest in full-time elective of- 
fice.”116 Moreover, he recognizes that these 
variables might be considered as satisfactory 
explanations of legislators’ scores on the vari- 
ables that define the types.!!7 For what reason 
then does he emphasize self-esteem and adap- 
tive strategy? 

His rationale is clearly stated in “The Legisla- 
tor’s First Session”:118 Some social and eco- 
nomic variables do correlate with willingness to 
return and activity. But these variables do not 


' 112See his initial consideration of them in his 
preliminary efforts to find correlates of “willingness to 
retum,” in “The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 40. 

113] have taken this and the three following 
quotations from Barbez’s summary chapter in The 
Lawmakers because his characterizations there are 
more succinct. Corresponding pages in “The Legis- 
lator’s First Session” are cited to facilitate com- 
patison. The Lawmakers, p. 214; “The Legislator’s 
First Session,” p. 64ff. 

114 The Lawmakers, p. 215; “The Legislator’s First 
Session,” p. 138. 

115The Lawmakers, p. 215; “The Legislator’s First 
Session,” p. 101ff. 


116The Lawmakers, p. 216; “The Legislator’s First 
Session,” p. 170ff. 


117See, for example, “The Legislator’s First Ses- 
sion,” pp. 64—65. 


1187bid., pp. 65 and 102-3. 
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really explain the phenomena, for not all 
legislators with the same cluster of social and 
economic characteristics are of the same type. 
Likewise, these social and economic variables 
do not explain why, in the first place, some 
people, out of all those in each district who 
undoubtedly have the same social and eco- 
nomic characteristics, choose to run for the 
legislature. Another explanation must therefore 
be sought. Perhaps that explanation lies in 


legislators’ personal needs that are differently 


satisfied by legislative service. Consulting his 
interviewees’ responses, Barber concludes that 
for each type except Lawmakers there is a need 
for enhancing self-esteem and that the need is 
met by relying on a characteristic adaptive 
strategy. 

Severe problems are associated with this 
rationale, however. First, it is in essence a 
demand for an explanation in the form of a 
sufficient condition. But establishing such an 
explanation is infeasible: simply assuring that 
the prerequisite distribution has been achieved 
entails examining the universe of individuals—in 
Barber’s study, all citizens of Connecticut who 
had met the constitutional requirements to run 
for a seat in the lower house.! 19 

Second, the supposed adequacy of Barber’s 
alternative to meet the demands of his rationale 
simply derives from. Barber’s faulty manipula- 
tion of several abstract conditions and their 
manifestations. The conditions are resources, 
opportunities, and motivations. Barber con- 
siders each to be necessary. and only the three 
together to be sufficient for the recruitment of 
a legislator.12° (Or we can say that given any 
two, the third is necessary and sufficient for 
recruitment.) Logically it follows, then, that if 
one of two individuals with identical resources 
and identical opportunities pursues a political 
career, the determinative difference is in their 
motivations. The approach works as well, of 
course, to establish motivations as the deter- 
minant of adaptation to the legislature. If the 
approach is used in explaining both recruitment 
and adaptation, it produces the same cause: 
ceteris paribus, motivations distinguish non- 


119 perfect association—“strong monotonicity” in 
the sense explicated by Herbert F. Weisberg, ‘Models 
of Statistical Relationship,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 68 (December 1974), 1638—55—is a 
prerequisite for the explanatory characteristic to be a 
necessary and sufficient condition. Likewise, for the 
explanatory characteristic to be a sufficient condition, 
those who exhibit the explanatory characteristic must 
constitute a proper subset of those who exhibit the 
dependent characteristic; and for the explanatory 
characteristic to be a necessary condition, those who 
exhibit the dependent characteristic must constitute a 
proper subset of those who exhibit the explanatory 
characteristic. 


1207he Lawmakers, pp. 10—15. 
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legislators from legislators and ultimately even 
the legislators of each type from those of the 
other three types. 

The logical neatness of the argument does 
not, however, extend to real variables. For 
example, if, in the preceding contingency about 
recruitment, “‘identical positions in local politi- 
cal parties of like structure and fortune” is 
substituted for “identical opportunities” and 
“identical social and economic characteristics 
[specifically those Barber rejects] for “iden- 
tical resources,” it does not follow that the 
determinative difference is in the individuals’ 
levels of self-esteem, their personal needs, or 
even their motivations.42! For the more 
specific variables do not exhaust the ranges of 
the abstract conditions. Nor does it seem 
possible that any tractable set of variables ever 
could.1*2 Every explanatory variable offered— 
including self-esteem—could be dismissed on 
the same grounds Barber used to dismiss the 
social and economic variables. Thus, we can ask 
about his Spectators, What distinguishes these 
legislators from other individuals whose pre- 
ferred party is of like structure and fortune, 
who have the same social and economic char- 
acteristics, and who have low self-esteem, but 
who do not choose to run for the legislature? 

Third, the rationale fosters an a priori 
evaluation of the relative importance of motiva- 
tions, on the one hand, and resources and 
opportunities, on the other. This evaluation 
ultimately serves to fix the relative importance 
of the determinants in Barber’s analysis. In the 
argument containing the three conditions, the 
controlling ceteris paribus clause is formally 
mute about their relative importance. Neverthe- 
less, motivations is made prominent simply by 
virtue of its appearance in the consequence. Of 
course, one can make another condition prom- 
inent instead, and yet retain a valid argument, 
simply by: rearranging the conditions. For in- 
stance, if one were to take motivations as a 
given in the place of resources, then one might 
- conclude that the determinative difference is in 
legislators’ and nonlegislators’ resources, that 
resources is the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion and, according to this calculus, the cause 
for recruitment. Obviously, then, the prom- 
inence of the condition appearing in the conse- 
quence is not necessarily a reflection of the 


121Cf. George, “Assessing Presidential Character,” 
p. 253. 
122 
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relative importance of that condition in the real 
world. 

But “prominence” is readily misinterpreted 
as “primacy,” especially when (as in Barber’s 
analysis) the argument appears only in one 
form, which places the same condition (motiva- 
tions) in the consequence. If the context 
beguiles only the reader and if his misinterpre- 
tation of the a priori argument can quickly be 
set right by an analysis of unbiased data, the 
error is not important. The researcher himself, 
however, is not necessarily immune to being 
mislead by the connotations of relative sig- 
nificance that he in effect bestowed on the 
conditions. When he is mislead, the error is 
important. Thus, in drawing the following 
conclusions about the effect of motivations on 
legislators’ adaptation, Professor Barber even 
loses sight of one of his three conditions: | 
“Insofar as most of the real environment is 
common to all members of an institution, it is 
likely that differences in reactions are attributa- 
ble to differences in the needs an individual 
brings to his' new experience.”!23 To an eye 
that has not fixed itself on motivations, it is 
obvious that even insofar as legislators experi- 
ence a common legislative environment, their 
reactions to the environment will be de- 
termined by their resources as well. 

In such an error the harm is not in the illogic 
but in whatever bias that illogic introduces into 
the analysis. In Barber’s analysis the bias is in 
the heightened degree to which Barber saw 
expressions of personal needs in interviewees’ 
responses. These responses may certainly con- . 
tain expressions of personal needs, but deter- 
mining what exactly is an expression of a 
personal need-—what, in this case, was an 
expression of low self-esteem—is not straight- 
forward.'*4 Diffidence and expressions of a 
sense of inadequacy in a legislative role, for 
example, do not necessarily indicate low self- 
esteem. Especially in the maiden legislative 
session, they may simply be accurate reflections 
of a legislator’s more limited political and social 
experience. Before attributing them to low 
self-esteem, one must consider them in the light 
of reactions that should be expected from an 
individual with the particular level of experi- 
ence. Barber’s failure to take into consideration 
experience and other manifestations of re- 
sources can be explained by the fact that they 
appear largely in the form of social and 
economic characteristics. Having discounted 
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these and having even lost sight of the im- 
portance of resources in general in his search 
‘for a sufficient condition, he apparently failed 
to recognize the necessity of taking them into 
account when he attempted to determine inter- 
viewees’ personal needs. 

In conclusion, then, though Barber’s ration- 
ale did not imply anything about the composi- 
tion of each type of data, his use of the 
rationale ultimately heightened the degree to 
which he saw expressions of personal needs in 
interviewees’ responses. In contrast, the ration- 
ale did imply prerequisites for empirical sup- 
port of his explanation; these were a com- 
parison of the responses of interviewees of 
different types who had the same opportunities 
and resources and a comparison of these inter- 
viewees with similar nonlegislators. But these 
comparisons Barber did not even attempt. 
Rather he judged each interviewee’s responses 
against all other interviewees’ responses and 
simply assumed the relative self-esteem of 
legislators and similar nonlegislators.!25 


Explaining Recruitment and Adaptation: A 
Most Curious Hiatus. As we have seen, in 
attempting to explain a legislator’s willingness 
to return and activity during the session, Barber 
placed his eggs in the basket of personal needs. 
But given (1) the faultiness of his perception of 
an absence of change in legislators’ willingness 
to return, (2) the paucity of evidence for the 
needs he attributed to legislators of each type, 
(3) the methodological problems in his re- 
search, and (4) the logical fallacies in his quest 
for a sufficient condition, other possible ex- 
planations—such as social and economic char- 
acteristics he chose to deemphasize—should be 
considered further. Of course, that young law- 
yers from large towns are more active in the 
legislature than less-educated, politically inex- 
perienced, middle-aged housewives from small 
towns is not the stuff of which ground-breaking 
theory can be made; but as important indicants 
of resources, these characteristics are as reason- 
able as “personal needs,” or motivations, as an 
explanation for patterns of adaptation. 

A problem that is equally as severe as 
-Barber’s misattribution of some explanatory 
importance that rightfully belonged to re- 
sources. is his neglect of the importance of 
opportunities. Because the political environ- 
ment was a discriminating provider of oppor- 
tunities, it especially should have been ex- 
amined. But Barber gave short shrift to the 
most important condition determining the en- 
vironment of legislative politics: he failed even 
to identify the party affiliations of the legis- 


125BRarber, “The Legislator’s First Session,” p. 73. 
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lators. If he had been studying Mississippi 
legislators such an omission would be neither 
important nor puzzling. But Connecticut hada 
vigorously competitive two-party system,! 2° 

Moreover, this system had a couple of 
distinctive features that together with the 1958 
election made it likely that party affiliation in 
the session Barber studied was even more 
important than usual as a determinant of the 
patterns of recruitment and adaptation. First, 
because Republican and Democratic loyalties 
were reinforced, respectively, by small-town, 
old-Yankee and large-town, new-immigrant 
identifications, and because each legislative 
district tended to be homogeneous, the com- 
petitiveness of the parties was for the most part 
at the state rather than at the local level.!27 
Nevertheless, each party maintained an organi- 
zation in virtually every district and regardless 
of the prospects for electoral success, 
attempted at every election to fill a slate—if 
only with pro forma candidates in districts 
where the party was severely disadvantaged.! 28 
Second, because legislative districts had not 
been altered since 1876, the dominantly Re- 
publican small towns, though containing only 
ten per cent of the voters, controlled more than 
50 per cent of the seats.!?? Accordingly, 
observers foresaw little chance that without a 
redistricting of seats Democrats could gain 
control of the legislature. 

But in the 1958 election, Democratic candi- 
dates for the lower house were able to ride the 
coattails of a very popular gubernatorial candi- 
date. Effecting an important juncture in the 
political history of the state, voters wiped out 
the 219 seat advantage they had given Repub- 
licans in the previous election and gave Demo- 
crats control of the House by one seat.13° The 
unprecedented surge in votes for Democrats no 
doubt swept many pro forma candidates into 
the legislature. The surge also altered the very 
atmosphere of the House: the party that had 
been in opposition for 75 years took control; 
since it comprised few experienced legislators, 
freshmen assumed leadership positions; this 
inexperience and an exceptionally large legis- 
lative program combined to produce an unex- 
pectedly difficult session. 


126See Duane Lockard, New England State Politics 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959), p. 228. 


127 Thid., pp. 233-42. 
1287hid., p. 231. 
129 Thid., pp. 271-77. 


130 7pig | p. 269 n. See also, The Council of State 
Governments, The Book of the States 1958—1959 
(Chicago: The Council of State Gov’ts., 1958), p. 35; 
and The Book of the States 1960—1961 (Chicago: The 
Council of State Gov’ts., 1960), p. 37. 
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It is obvious, then, that both the direct and 
the indirect effects of this surge on Democratic 
freshmen were different from the effects on 
Republican freshmen. It follows that in analyz- 
ing recruitment, Barber should have attended to 
legislators’ party affiliations; and that in analyz- 
ing adaptation, he should have attended to 
party affiliation and to the working conditions 
of the legislature, which he had early on chosen 
not to study.!3! 


Dusting Off an Old Caveat. Barber’s failure to 
take party affiliations and legislative working 


conditions into account adds to the previously © 


discussed problems and, of: course, to res- 
ervations about his conclusions. At the time 
he wrote The Lawmakers he was aware of some 
of the general problems. In the very first 
chapter he writes: “Suffice it to say that the 
techniques of data-gathering and analysis used 
do not permit us to consider the results as more 
than suggestive hypotheses for further re- 
search.”!32 And in the appendix on method- 
ological details he cautiously advises that “‘the 
interpretations reported here, then, should not 
be taken by those unfamiliar with problems of 
questionnaire surveys, interviewing, statistical 
analysis, and. the like as definitive empirical 
findings.”!33 This critique specifies why Bar- 
ber’s conclusions are speculative. It also justifies 
reinstating Barber’s initial caveats, which he in 
effect set aside by treating these “suggestive 
hypotheses” as assumptions in his presidential 
research. Finally, it raises as well the question 
of whether Barber could have appropriately 
generalized his prototypal character construct 
to presidents even if he had empirically estab- 
lished that construct in The Lawmakers. 


The Lawmakers as Prologue 


Situation-Specific Measures and Inappropriate 
Constructs. A president qua president does not 
introduce bills in the Connecticut House, com- 
ment in the committees of the House, or speak 
from the floor of the House chamber. Asking 
where he might fall on Barber’s activity scale, 
then, is as nonsensical as asking whether he 
would be willing to return to future legislative 
sessions. 

Related to this problem of measures that are 
inappropriate for Barber’s research on presi- 
dents is the problem of a subconstruct that is 
equally unsuitable. “Attitude toward the 
group” fits presidents no better than does its 


131See above, p. 190; and “The Legislator’s First 
Session,” p. 45. 


_ 1323The Lawmakers, p. 16. 
1337bid., p. 271. 
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measure, willingness to return. “Affect,” the 
subconstruct that Barber substitutes, is similar 
to but obviously not synonymous with its 
supposed counterpart. 

Thus, in order for Barber to treat the 
character construct as axiomatic in his study of 
presidents, he would initially have had to 
establish the relationships between the mea- 
sures he used in classifying legislators and the 
corresponding assessment criteria he used in 
judging a presidents affect and activity. 
Second, he would have had to specify the 
theoretical relationship between “attitude” and 
its presidential counterpart, “‘affect.”’ His fail- 
ure to do either only accentuates the emptiness 
of his axiomatic treatment of character, an 
emptiness that initially derives from the ab- 
sence of demonstrated empirical support for 
the construct. 


Atheoretical Insight and the Prediction of 
Crisis. The question of course arises, How was 
Barber able to predict accurately the tragedy of 
Richard Nixon if the theory sustaining The 
Presidential Character is not true? One response 
is simply to deny that Barber’s prediction 
proved accurate. George, for example, ques- 
tions both whether Watergate is the kind of 
tragedy that Barber predicted and whether the 
occasions Barber offered as examples of 
Nixon’s rigidification really show Nixon to be 
rigid.!34 A second response is to grant the 
correspondence of the prediction with reality 
but to take issue with the premise that Barber 
should somehow be given credit for a cor- 
respondence to which fortuity has just as much 
claim. A third response is neither to deny nor 
to question these premises. It is simply to note 
that a qualified prediction of tragedy, a predic- 
tion like the one Barber offered, does not fly in 
the face of reason that reckons on nothing 
other than an understanding of the office, a 
comprehensicn of Nixon, and a projection of 
the crises recurrent in Nixon’s political history. 
All three are factors in Barber’s analysis; to- 
gether—without the theory—they can produce 
the prediction,135 


Barber’s Theory in Perspective. The Presidential 
Character is not only a collection of well-writ- 


134A ssossing Presidential Character,” pp. 239 and 
262-63. 


135Reservations about the truth of Barber’s char- 
acter construct do not constitute a conclusion that 
Barber’s descriptions of Nixon are necessarily less 
perceptive than others’ descriptions. Cf. Bruce 
Mazlich, In Search of Nixon (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1973); Garry Wills, Nixon Agonistes (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1969); and Hargrove, “Presidential 
Personality and Revisionist Views of the Presidency.” 
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ten, interesting biographies but also the medi- 
um for a predictive theory that provides con- 
tinuity and promises practicability. Acquiring 
sufficient information to make the judgments 
demanded by the theory is not as simple, 
however, as the reader may perceive. Except for 
candidates long in the political limelight, cam- 
paign “puff pieces” may be the only refer- 
ences.!36 Consequently, even if doubts about 
the truth of the theory were nonexistent, the 
practicability of Barber’s predictive technique 
would still be illusory. The availability of 
necessary information is certain only after the 
fact. 

To point this out is not to argue that a 
candidate’s personality is unimportant, or that 
studying a candidate’s personality is not worth- 
while. It is only to state that typing a candidate 


136Cf, Barber’s discussion of his sources, The 
Presidential Character, pp. v—vii. 
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is difficult; that the accuracy of the conclusion 
is uncertain even with the right kind of infor- 
mation; and that without that information, 
typing a candidate in the manner Barber pre- 
scribes can be expected to produce accurate 
conclusions no more frequently than typing at 
random. 

Again, however, this last paragraph assumes 
a true theory. If, in the end, the truth of 
Barber’s theory can only be determined em- 
pirically, then the process will be lengthy, 
spanning some minimum number of cases mul- 
tiplied by a factor of four years. Of course, in 
assessing the personality of a presidential candi- 
date, a student of politics well may employ the 
theory. But he should do so only with caution, 
aware -of the speculative nature of the theory 
and of the distortions that may result from 
deductions about a candidate’s personality in 
the absence of information adequate for an 
independent determination of the fit of the 
theory in the particular case. 


Comment: Qualls’s Nonsensical Analysis of Nonexistent Works 


JAMES DAVID BARBER 
Duke University 


Any brave soul who has plowed his way 
through the preceding must be wondering how 
in the world such a piece found its way into the 
APSR. After all, this Review has a backlog 
literally years long (as this is written, a year 
before publication) and a severe space problem. 
Surely only the cream of the political science 
crop can be accommodated. Mr. Qualls’s piece 
must, you would suppose, have survived the 
most rigorous of editorial screening processes. 

Not so. The system is meant to be different 
by the time you read this, but when Mr. Qualls 
got his piece accepted, APSR was put together 
in comic opera fashion. The managing editor 
did not presume to read articles he decided to 
print. He relied instead on referees he chose. 
Not having read the instant piece, all the editor 
could have had to go on were the title and the 
abstract, either of which might have led him to 
believe, erroneously as it turns out, that Mr. 
Qualls was dealing mainly with my work on 


presidents. Or, who knows? Perhaps the editor 


simply consulted chicken entrails. In any case, 
two referees were selected and their report 
determined the choice entirely—so much for 
the enormous hurdles standing between an 
author and these pages. They amount to two 
readers; if they say yes, in it goes. If one of 
them says no, out it goes. This discovery was as 
amazing to me as to all those authors who have 
puzzled over the supposedly intense competi- 
tion for APSR space, on the one hand, and the 
poor quality of so much of what has appeared 
in these pages. The American Political Science 
Review was not edited at all. The articles were 
selected entirely by pairs of referees picked in 
ignorance of what they were to judge. 

No doubt the managing editor will want to 
explain this nonfunction in the pages of the 
Review he has arrogated for his personal use. 

In this case, fifty per cent of the referees was 
a fellow who had already advanced similarly 
vague and lengthy attacks on The Presidential 
Character. The editor may not have known 
that, being generally too busy to read journals. 
Nor would the editor have known that Mr. 
Qualls spends page after page in fervent praise 
of—this Referee #1 himself! 

Now it is not hard to imagine the torment of 
soul this potential referee must have experi- 
enced (if we may indulge in long-distance 
analysis) as he struggled with the decision 
whether or not to act as impartial judge (and, as 
it turns out, half the jury) in this case. His 


judgment of the work in question was already 
pre-formed and published. Shouldn’t he send 
back the Qualls paper with a note disqualifying 
himself, recommending that some other reader 
be found? Not only that: here were those 
fulsome paragraphs in which Mr. Qualls pours 
perfume on this potential judge’s head. Indeed, 
the struggle must have been a severe and 
protracted one, but at last this referee took the 
bit in his mouth and decided on publication. As 
far as I know, the other referee, if he read the 
manuscript, had no such problem. 

Once Mr. Qualls’s flattery had its effect and 
his paper was mechanically slated for publica- 
tion, he was free to tone down his praise of 
Referee #1 in a revised version. It took truly 

əroic editorial efforts (though not by the 
managing editor) to rewrite the piece for Mr. 
Qualls, draining the swamp of his original 
prolix, wandering, error-polluted version to 
reveal the deteriorating stumps of his reasoning. 
This process deprives you, reader, of several 
interesting facts about Mr. Quallis’s record. He 
has omitted the fact that he failed to develop 
predictions of the performance of candidates in 
1972,! perhaps because that would cast doubt 
on his standing as a critic. He eliminates 
reference to the one prediction he made in 
Version One of this paper: That “heightened 
recognition of the possible consequences of 
organizations run amuck [amuck?—wonderful 
image!] has been instrumental in producing at 
least a few surface changes in White House 
operations and even seems to have insured 
against the use of one particular form of 
campaign organization by that most prominent 
prospective presidential candidate—Gerald 
Ford.” If you follow that, it means Ford would 
avoid Nixon’s type of campaign organization. 
Alas, in the event Ford didn’t so avoid. He too 
set up a separate non-White House, nonparty 
outfit. It is true he did not call it CREEP. 

Mr. Qualls thus approaches his critical task 
innocent of any positive achievement in this or 
any other field of political science.2 He did not 
have the courtesy to send me a copy of his 
critique to comment on, despite his professor’s 
advice to do so. At the cost of a good deal of 


1] tried that in “The Question of Presidential 
Character,” Saturday Review (September 23, 1972), 
pp. 62—66. 

*However, now that he has “published in the 
APSR,” he can of course be taken as an expert. 
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delay in his dissertation work, he plodded 
ahead with this negative project, year after 
year, forcing me, lest his cockeyed version of 
my work be. allowed to stand, to use my 
dwindling time correctly. The version printed 
above has obviously been changed from. the 
version accepted for publication to give Mr. 
Qualls the advantage of the reply I wrote 
previously, thinking I was replying to what 
would be printed. This nitwit procedure could 
go on ad infinitum—my trying to teach at long 
distance a student whose interest is not in the 
truth of the matter but in hanging onto this 
fortuitous and surprising chance for publica- 
tion. 

It is a mystery to me why Mr. Qualls 
interrupted his graduate studies for such long 
and useless labors. But he has at least offered to 
his fellow graduate students a lesson in how to 
get into these pages: attack someone, praise the 
potential referees to the sky, and go on at such 
length that a response is provoked. Then, 
because you made the first move, space must be 
provided, in this topsy-turvy system, for a 
“rejoinder” by you—as if you had advanced 
some original argument. 

As anyone at all familiar with The Law- 
makers and/or The Presidential Character 
knows immediately, neither book is offered as 
some mathematical, mechanical, or definitive 
treatment of the subject. I have no concern that 
people who have read these books will be 
misled by Mr. Qualls. But others may too easily 
fall into his simpleminded frame of reference— 
the easiest form of criticism yet invented—by 
which he builds an exaggerated picture of the 
books’ claims and then takes credit for destroy- 
ing his own exaggerations. His first error, 
however, is the opposite; he prepares for his 
later hyperbole by a trivialization. 

These preliminary comments are necessary 
because I am 98.6 per cent sure very few 
readers will have waded through the above 
swamp of distortions, yet very many will 
casually assume that there must be some fire 
under all that smoke. Not so. The smoke is 
there by a mere accident of procedure which 
happened to couple with a weak code of 
professional ethics. Underneath is sheer gas. 


Qualls’s First Mistake: Trivializing the Nixon 
Prediction. Qualls’s many small mistakes are 
not worth bothering with. He begins with an 
attempt to summarize the approach I use in 
The Presidential Character. Here we get the first 
of a long and ballooning series of miswordings, 
as the critic strains for originality at the 
expense of conveying, clearly and straight- 
forwardly, what I said, until at last my mouth is 
full of such Quallsian. inventions as “‘subcon- 
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structs” and “prototypal constructs” and the 
like. None of this is very significant in itself, 
just sloppy perceptions, and strawmanning, 
culminating in a simply silly imaginary account 
of my “research strategy.” I am glad to invite 
comparison with the account in the book. 

But then we get to Mr. Nixon and in a few 
fragmentary paragraphs I am head-patted for 
predicting, in the early Spring of 1972, the 
development of the Nixon presidency. Mr. 
Qualls is not committing himself, but thinks 
“most readers of The Presidential Character will 
undoubtedly deem the prediction accurate.” 3 J 
appreciate even that begrudged compliment, 
but not the gross underestimation of what was 
actually predicted in The Presidential Char- 
acter. Theré was a good deal more to it than 
several scattered items and a generality. By the 
time these words appear in the APSR, a new 
edition of the book, with a follow-up of the 
Nixon predictions, may already be available. 
For now, it is no good to pretend to deal with 
Barber’s theory without exploring seriously its 
main empirical test to date. Qualls finds. it 
convenient to skim over that as quickly as 
possible. 

Just what was predicted about Nixon? Well, 
first the continuity of his character, despite all 
sorts of contemporary nonsense about “new” 
Nixons. The data and theory led me to predict 
that Nixon would continue as an active-negative 
character type, which I describe as follows: 


Active-negative: The contradiction here is be- 
tween relatively intense effort and relatively 
low emotional reward for that effort. The 
activity has a compulsive quality, as if the man 
were trying to make up for something or to 
escape from anxiety into hard work. He seems 
ambitious, striving upward, power seeking. His 
stance toward the environment is aggressive and 
he has a persistent problem in managing his 
‘ageressive feelings. His self-image is vague and 
discontinuous. Life is a hard struggle to achieve 
and hold power, hampered by the condemna- 
tions of a perfectionistic conscience. Active- 
negative types pour energy into the political 
system, but it is an energy distorted from 
within. 
On the basis of close study of biographies of 
three other active-negative presidents, I thought 


3“Barber’s Typological Analysis of Political Lead- 
ers, APSR, 71 (March, 1977), 184. 


4The Presidential Character: Predicting Per- 
formance in the White House (Prentice-Hall, 1972), 
pp. 12-13. Quoting such summary passages out of 
context, without the mass of evidence on which they 
are based, sharply decreases their impact. But at least 
the meaning is clearer than the little phrases Mr. Qualls 
extracts. For readers unfamiliar with the book, The 
Presidential Character devotes most of its 479 pages to 
biographical material. 
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understand social causality, he restricts the 


Nixon’s second term (if any) would confirm 1 l 
explanations to conspiracy or chaos, fluctuating 


that he shared their characteristics: 


The active-negative type is, in the first place, 
much taken up with self-concern. His attention 
keeps returning to himself, his problems, how 
he is doing, as if he were forever watching 
himself. The character of that attention is 
primarily evaluative with respect to power. Am 
I winning or losing, gaining or falling behind? It 
is, secondarily, evaluative with respect to virtue. 
In the struggle, am I being a good or bad 
person? 

The active-negative’s perfectionistic con- 
science lends to his feelings about himself an 
all-of-nothing quality. He waivers between gran- 
diosity and despair. Similarly there is little 
incorporation of a sense of the self as develop- 
ing in time, progressively growing through 
experience; rather, there is a mow-or-never 
quality. Similarly, the perfectionism imposes 
unclear guidelines for achievement; one is sup- 
posed to be good at everything all the time. 
Therefore there is a resistance to self-definition, 
a lack of clarity in the person’s commitment to 
shared loyalties and to particular sequences of 
achievement building toward special goals. 

The demands of conscience also impose a 
felt necessity for the denial of self-gratification. 
The active-negative not only behaves so as to 
suffer in fact—by working to exhaustion, for 
example—but also insists on explaining his 
behavior to himself and to others, as self-sacri- 
ficing rather than self-rewarding. 

The power emphasis is reflected in the 
active-negative’s concern with controlling his 
aggression. He will tend to view himself as 
restrained, holding back, reining in his anger, 
patient despite much provocation, and so on. 
By building up a view of his anger as monu- 
mental, he strives for approval from conscience 
as a reward for the effort and suffering it costs 
him to hold it in. 

These two themes—the denial of self-gratifi- 
cation and the struggle to control aggressive 
impulses—come together in the active-negative’s 
perennial temptation to fight or quit. Images of 
breaking out, attacking, releasing free anger 
compete with fantasies of abandoning effort for 


between images of tight, secret control and 
images of utter disorder. He strives to resolve 
decisional conflicts by invoking abstract prin- 
ciples in order to render manageable a too 
complex reality. 

The active-negative’s political style is per- 
sistent and emphatic. That is, he shows a 
stylistic specialization more markedly than 
other presidents do (as in Wilson’s oratory, 
Hoover’s homework, Johnson’s interpersonal 
relations), and he tends to inflexibility in 
shifting his stylistic repertoire. Furthermore, he 
is likely to extend his primary stylistic emphasis 
into his total style, to treat all occasions as if 
they were amenable to mastery by means of his 
main political habit pattern. 

While the active-negative’s character is taken 
up with his own performance, he continually 
seeks confirmation of his self-esteem from 
other people; in this sense he is highly de- 
pendent upon positive response from the en- 
vironment. He feels confirmed in his expecta- 
tions by vigorous opposition, but is discon- 
certed by and strongly threatened by ridicule, 
contempt, or personal denigration. His tenden- 
cy over time is to focus anger on a personal 
enemy, usually an opponent who treats him, he 
feels, with condescension. 

But the most pervasive feeling in the active- 
negative’s makeup is “7 must.” He is a man 
under orders, required to concentrate, to pro- 
duce, to follow out his destiny as he sees it. At 
any given moment, he feels bound by what he 
has already undertaken, already promised, al- 
ready committed. The central conflict between 
virtuousness and power-seeking is never re- 
solved, but is massively denied in the feeling 


' that whatever one does, one has no choice. The 


tragic sacrifice in such a personality is the 
sacrifice of will. Not only others, but the man 
himself is reduced to an instrument. He finds it 
hard even to see alternatives to the course he 
“must” follow, much less to change that course 
when it proves unproductive. 


In addition to these continuing character- 
istics, Nixon as an active-negative was likely to 
follow out a pattern the other presidents of 
that type had pursued. I call it rigidification: “a 
common pattern, the essence of which is this: 
The President defeated both his own purposes 
and the nation’s purposes by adhering rigidly to 
a line of policy long after it had proved itself a 
failure.”’© Nixon like the presidents in the other 
active-negative histories would eventually ap- 
pear “‘as a man unable to see what, eventually, 
nearly everyone else around him sees: that the 
line of action simply is not working—that, for 


quiet, relaxation, ease—even death. These are 
experienced as temptations in a double sense: 
one might get at others by striking at them or 
by abandoning them, and one might give in to 
self-gratification by removing the falling bar- 
riers to aggression or by wallowing in weakness. 
These tempting fantasies help the person bol- 
‘ster his feelings of strength and virtue as he 
resists them. 

The active-negative lives in a dangerous 
world—a world not only threatening in definite 
ways but also highly uncertain, a world one can 
cope with only by maintaining a tense, wary 
readiness for danger. The prime threat is other 
people; he tends to divide humanity into the 
weak and the grasping, although he may also, 
with no feeling of inconsistency, idealize “the 
people” in a romantic way. In struggling to 


SBarber, Presidential Character, pp. 96-97. 
STbid., p. 42. 
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whatever reason, the costs of persevering in it away from him, outward to targets in the 
are far too high.”? environment. The beginnings may be mere 
Nixon like the other active-negatives would irritation kept in the privacy of his staff, but it 


extends and deepens to include whole cate- 
gories of weak and immoral people on the 
outside. As the process of rigidification moves 


develop certain themes in the process of rigidifi- 
cation, themes described for the type as fol- 





The Fight Against “Giving In.” The President 
experiences a sense of temptation. The issue is 
highly moralized, a matter of principle, not 
prudence. Therefore to compromise, to move 
toward any easy “panacea,” is seen not only as 
mistaken but evil. In moral terms the cost of 
compromise is simply too high for the President 


as a person: He would have to sacrifice his own ` 


integrity, his stance as being responsible to his 
conscience. Furthermore, he sees the conflict as 
one between strength and weakness. He him- 
self, he feels, must be tough—and others should 
also show their mettle, their fiber, their man- 
hood. The soft way out is closed to him, for his 
fight against giving in is a double fight, against 
both sinfulness and weakness. 


The Answer in Effort. The President experi- 
ences severe depression as the personal implica- 
tions of his policy unfold. In an attempt to 
overcome his practical problems he turns to 
work, which he progressively transforms into 
grueling labor in which his effort is more and 


more narrowly focused. He loses himself in his. 


task, concentrates on repetitious plunges into 
the most difficult labors. Throughout his work- 
ing, he suffers~and reminds himself, again and 
again, how much pain and self-sacrifice he is 
experiencing. 


The Long Struggle. Increasingly as the issue 
develops, the President feels that the respon- 
sibility for success depends entirely:on him. 
The policy becomes his policy, inexorably 
welded to his person; its defeat means his 
defeat. The reason he must bear the burden 
alone is, as he feels it, that others who might 
help him keep deserting him. In a way he would 
prefer to welcome them as followers, but bitter 
experience has taught him not to trust them 
when the chips are down. The result is a 
President isolated from independent voices in 
his own camp. 


The Appeal to Faith. The President increasingly 
uses opportunities for persuasion as oppor- 
tunities for exhortation. The policy problem is 
transformed from a matter of calculation of 
results to a matter of emotional loyalty to 
ideals. The President appeals for faith in himself 
as bearer of the nation’s promises. Because the 
cause is so tremendously important, the Presi- 
dent concentrates on whatever rhetorical tactics 
are necessary for his grand strategy; his view of 
reality must be accepted, else the cause fall 
apart. 


The “Emergent Enemy. The- President experi- 
ences intense anger as he meets the fr j 


lows: along, the President finds among his enemies an 


individual who, to him, personifies the threat. 
That person becomes the focus for the Presi- 
dent’s aggression; the critical task becomes 
defined as defeating this emergent enemy at all 
costs. The alternative is defeat at his hands, 
surrender.” 


Nixon also, if he followed out the pattern of 
the other active-negatives, would experience the 
rigidification process in this fashion: 


From the inside, then, the active-negative 
type generates tremendous energies for political 
domination. From the outside, he seems at first 
extraordinarily capable and then extraordinari- 
ly rigid, becoming more and more closed to 
experience, including the advice of his ardent 
allies. Over time, he has a powerfully dis- 
illusioning effect, because so much was ex- 
pected from him when he started, but these 
expectations have been disappointed continual- 
ly as the man stubbornly adheres to his course 
and waxes so moralistic in its defense. 

This temporal process as seen from the 
outside is matched, I think, by a regular 
development in the active-negative’s own char- 
acter. He sees himself as having begun with a 
high purpose, but as being continually forced to 
compromise in order to achieve the end state he 
vaguely envisions. Battered from all sides with 
demands that he yield yard after yard of his 
territory, that he conform to ignorant and 
selfish demands, he begins to feel his integrity 
slipping away from him. In doubt about his 
personal strength, he experiences compromise 
as a Steady diminution of “the most powerful 
man in the world” to a mere clerk, ordered 
about by his supposed subordinates. At the 
same time, he is being harassed by critics who, 
unaware of the problems he faces, attribute his 
actions to low motives, adding insult to injury. 
At long last, after enduring all this for longer 
than any mortal should, he rebels and stands his 
ground. Masking his decision in whatever 
thetoric is necessary, he rides the tiger to the 
end. 


To these characteristics general to the ac- 
tive-negative type, Nixon added (as did every 
president) individual peculiarities. If all of the 
above could be predicted from type character- 
istics, even more could be predicted from 
Nixon’s variations within the type. Again on 
the basis of detail after detail—not on the basis 
of vague speculation—Nixon emerges as a man 
whose conscience—his politically relevant ideal 
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remains obscure as long as we try to find it in 
ideology, philosophy, allegiances to groups, 
places, and roles. Yet he is obviously a highly 
moralistic man, constantly preaching about 
how one should arrange his feelings. I think it is 
the “howness” rather than the “oughtness” of 
his interior life that gives the clue to under- 
standing, at a different level, the Nixon self- 
image. In psychological terms, Nixon substi- 
tutes technique for value. His energies are taken 
up with the struggle to resolve certain fairly 
continuous conflicts among character forces. 
The model is not that of progressively ap- 
proaching an ideal, but of managing, control- 
ling, and molding the tensions among compet- 
ing drives. These conflicts are externalized in 
ways which give an impression, when viewed 
from without, of inconsistency or vagueness. 
But when one looks at the right place—at 
conflict management rather than goal attain- 
ment as the chief problem—there is a more 
coherent structure to the Nixon personality. 
For him, the task of raising self-esteem is less a 
matter of positive development than of success 
in warding off dangerous tendencies he dis- 
covers within himself. In this light, his constant 
attention to the arrangements of his inner life 
represents the role of conscience as protector, 
as self-maker, as climbing guide picking a 
characterological path up the mountainside. 

Viewing Nixon as self-monitor and self- 
manager highlights his search for signs that he is 
performing correctly. Those signs are inherent 
in the management process itself, not in some 
external determinant or consequence of the 
process. Nixon is seen aS a man on the run, 
watching himself run, criticizing his form as he 
runs. He tends himself. 

Consequently Nixon’s criteria for judging his 
performance are apt to be formal rather than 
substantive. How does he know when he is 
doing well? From what he has said and written, 
one criterion stands out: the experience of 
difficulty confirms the moral worth of ac- 
tion. 
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mentally and physically lazy.” ... People are 
undependable in part because they lack the 
steely strength to control themselves. 


Then, following an analysis of data on Nixon’s 
view of history and his role in it, I summarize 
these continuing themes: 


When we combine these sentiments (and 
there are more such expressions) regarding fate, 
destiny, luck, and uncontrollable change with 
Nixon’s emphasis, seen earlier, on the critical 
moment, the key move, and the right step, it is 
possible to derive a picture of causality 
temporally considered. For Nixon there is “up 
there” an unknown flow of fate rolling on into 
eternity; “down here” is man, crouched and 
waiting, prepared through effort to catch the 
sudden sign for action, to show, through his 
success in meeting the critical moment, that 
fate and the self have intersected. There is a 
tendency in Nixon to see the world in this way, 
eliminating from consciousness the middle- 
ground progressions, leaving unfilled the gap 
between the present and eternity. In the midst 
of this he holds to the view that he is one of 
those marked by destiny. He need not invest all 
his need for success in his own ambitious climb, 
because (a) it is impossible to know precisely - 
when and where destiny will point its finger at 
him until the moment comes and (b) he has 
faith that somehow that must happen. These 
are the themes of predestination, straight from 
the Reformation. Their implication is not for 
passive watching and waiting, but for intense 
preparatory effort and then fast risk in the key 
event. 


After reviewing changes in Nixon’s vision of the 
tightness of the “Communist conspiracy,” I 
concluded that the conspiratorial thinking was 
more significant than any of its -temporary 
cbjects: ' 

Nixon’s world view is a psychology, not an 


ideology. He is prepared himself to act and to 
urge action in the face of an unknown fate and 


The Nixon character’s particular versions of the 
struggle for power are described and predicted 
as part of his active-negative pattern. 

Then because, contrary to Mr. Qualls’s read- 
ing, there is more to the theory than character, 
I go into Nixon’s world view and style, in a 
series of predictions I consider quite important. 
_ His view of human nature would continue to be 

a dark one: i 


Nixon sees people as essentially untrust- 
worthy ... Nixon has never had many close, 
personal friends ... Nixon goes on and on 
about the ingrates and disloyalists in politics, 
ending up with his recommendation that “those 
who reach the top ... develop a certain tough 
realism as far as friendships and loyalties are 
concerned.” ... “Frankly, most people are 


10Barber, Presidential Character, pp. 360—361. 


despite the unreliability of mankind. That 
vision—of human activity as preparatory, as a 
labor aimed at justifying man’s claim to salva- 
tion at the crucial moment—fiuctuates with 
another, in which what makes the world move 
is all too clear, the vision of the implacable 


enemy subtly and secretly spreading his poison 


beneath the surface. 


Nixon’s style, his history indicated, would 
continue to center in rhetoric. Well before 
Watergate, I wrote that 


Nixon’s antipathy to the press is evident. He 
writes of their “suspicion,” “hostility,” skep- 
ticism, inaccuracy, unjust “interpretations,” 
and “savage and sadistic” reports about which 


11 Thid., pp. 375-376. 
127bid., p. 379. 
137bid., p. 380. 
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“I would become so infuriated ... that on 
more than one occasion I slammed the paper or 
magazine into the fireplace.” 


Again before Watergate, the evidence made it 
clear that 


another specialized feature of his rhetorical ` 
style, one significant for his Presidency, is his 
use of secrecy and surprise. Part of being in 
control of a situation, for Nixon, is controlling 
the extent and timing of revelations. Sur- 
rounded by hostile watchers and a gullible 
public, the politician must be very careful what 
he lets them see and when. From the start, 
Nixon has been an aficionado of the well-kept 
secret suddenly revealed ... In the Hiss case 
there is much of this: “We should not delay the 
confrontation. Only the man who was not 
telling the truth would gain by having ad- 
ditional time to build up his case.” 15 


Even before Watergate, Nixon’s rhetorical 


approach has an effect in narrowing the mental 
vision to the immediate. One is taken up with 
the internal relationships among features of the 
given. The situation or problem at hand con- 
stricts the possibilities, sets boundaries around 
the task. The “innuendo” comes about in part 
because all conceivable factors in the situation 
are seen as linked by a necessary integument to 
a key detail. A variety of tunnel vision may 
develop, in which the focus is strongly on the 
problem-as-stated in the situation-at-hand. 

A result of this style of thinking has impor- 
tant implications for the Nixon rhetoric. He 
repeatedly shows the tendency to respond and 
react to the immediate situation he faces, rather 
than to the larger and longer range implica- 
tions. 


And his rhetorical specialization made him feel 
that 


once having spoken, the words must be de- 
fended. They tend to become, for the rhetorical 
type, no longer symbols more or less repre- ` 
sentative of an objective reality, but realities in 
their own right. Particularly when someone 
points it out to him, a Nixon is likely to treat 
his rhetorical ploys as serious commitments. 

The danger of such a tendency is obvious.!7 


A peculiar Nixon pattern with important im- 
plications for his future, as of Spring 1972, was 
his “‘classic crisis,” as I called it. Problems were 
bound to come to him. 

When there is one among these problems 
which he perceives as making him seriously 
vulnerable to public exposure of personal inade- 
quacy, he is likely to move into his crisis 
pattern. The threat of this situation is multi- . 
plied when it is combined with a serious risk of 


14 Barber, Presidential Character, pp. 382—383. 
157bid., p. 383. 
167bid., p. 384. 
17[bid., p. 385. 
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losing power. These themes are linked because 
he believes his power to be dependent upon his 
public reputation as an able, reliable, and 
tighteous person. But in order for his crisis 
syndrome to take hold, the threat must reach 
to the question of personal adequacy, not just 
to some policy position. And it must threaten 
public exposure of inadequacy; Nixon has 
passed through a great deal of more or less 
private rejection (as in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration) without its triggering a crisis. 

This threatened feeling may come to him in 
several forms. Perhaps the most damaging is 
ridicule. His compulsive “fighter” stance makes 
him expect, and enables him to endure, direct 
opposition. But being laughed at throws him 
off balance, relegating him to the position of a 
joke, someone unworthy of serious combat. 
Other forms of severe threat include attacks on 
his moral worth—especially his honesty—and his 
perception that he is in a situation in which the 
public may well expect him to fail.18 


The Nixon crisis pattern consisted of four 
stages: “Fastening. At this stage Nixon is aware 
of a threatening situation and must decide 
whether or not to take it on as a crisis.”!9? 
“Tensing. Having committed himself to a crisis, 
Nixon goes into a period of focused tension, of 
concentrated hard emotional labor directed 
toward meeting the particular emergency.”2° 
“Release ... This is the execution time, the 
moment toward which all the effort and worry 
have been directed.”?! “Letdown... The main 
crisis event has been endured. A natural feeling 
would be relief and relaxation. But this is a 
snare and a delusion.” 

“The primary danger of the Nixon Presi- 
dency,” the data indicated in early 1972, "is 
that the frustrations and erosions of -self he 
experiences will accumulate and that the pro- 
cess of rigidification, triggered by a serious 
threat to his. power and his moral confidence, 
will show him a way to rescue, as he sees it, his 
Presidential heroism.”*3 Reasoning from the 
evidence, I predicted as follows: 


So far his crises have been bounded dramas, 
each apparently curtailed with the end of the 
last act. The danger is that crisis will be 
transformed into tragedy—that Nixon will go 
from a dramatic experiment to a moral commit- 
ment, a commitment to follow his private star, 
to fly off in the face of overwhelming odds. 
That type of reaction is to be expected when 
and if Nixon is confronted with a severe threat 
to his power and sense of virtue. 


187bid., p. 387. 
197bid., p. 388. 
207bid., p. 389. 
21 7hid., p. 391. 
22 Ibid., p. 292. 
23 7bid., p. 418.’ 
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assessments, strained interpretations, and the 
like, then let us have your unbiased and 
unstrained ones--and give us the -evidence to 
support your alternative conclusion. Name-cal- 
ling is easy and irrelevant. The task is to argue 
what is, from the facts, not to guess at what 
seems to be, from the peak of your fantasy. 
Reading this piece of Mr. Qualls one would 
never guess that both The Presidential Char- 
acter and The Lawmakers are jam-packed with 
accounts of the words and actions and histories 
and hopes of real human-being politicians.?8 
The way to beat that, if one is so inclined, is to 
disprove it on the merits of the evidence. Of 
course, that can be harder. 

But if my assessments are so terribly biased, 
this ought to be easy enough for Mr. Qualls to 
prove. Does he think I have placed President X 
in the wrong category? Very well, what evi- 
dence can he find to contradict the evidence I 
present? Not being given to Quallsian flights, I 
will not “suggest” that the lack of such 
arguments here means it cannot be done. 


Considering how hard it was for Mr. Qualls to - 


find the guilty bias, it just may be the bias is 
what does not exist. In any case, assertion 
proves nothing. If Mr. Qualls has facts, let’s 
have them. 

We can get an idea of how Mr. Qualls deals 
with facts by a case study. Beginning on p. 186, 
he slurs at my “Coding Scheme for Presidential 
Biographies,” a mimeographed outline, used at 
an early stage of the research on presidents and 
subsequently sent to anyone who would pay 
the cost of production—including, must be, Mr. 
Qualls. Even in what he presents above, his 
folderol is perfectly clear. Distorting step #1 is 
to insert in brackets after the items in the 
coding scheme certain phrases he has picked up 
from The Presidential Character, particularly 
“TLow self-esteem ]’’ and “[High self-esteem] ”. 
Now: having put together the little paragraphs 
from the coding scheme with the labels he 
imports from The Presidential Character, Mr. 


Qualls asserts that “Barber simply assumed ` 


rather than proved the relationship between the 
four particular strategies of adaptation and the 
levels of self-esteem he had associated with the 
strategies in his legislative study. Barber ad- 
joined the criteria for each adaptive strategy 
with the criteria for the level of self-esteem he 
had associated with it in the earlier study.”?? 

On the face of it, that’s wrong. Qualls puts 
together A from one scheme and B from 


28The Presidential Character is about William 
Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, 
Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, and 
presidents yet to be. 


29 «Barber's Typological Analysis,” pp. 188—189. 
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another and then damns Barber for putting A 
and B together. Barber didn’t; Qualls did. 

But suppose we give him a looser rein. Qualls 
is casting the broad aspersion that the Coding 
Scheme biases the coding toward confirming 
the clusterings I hypothesized. Unlike Qualls, I 
can prove his bias from the evidence. 

First, it is not so that “the possibility of a 
president who, for example, emphasized ‘ser- 
vice, principle, and responsibility’ and esteemed 
himself quite highly was thus precluded.”3° 
Nor was this my “assumption in the guise of an 
empirical conclusion,”31 except in Mr. Qualls’s 
mind. Presidents were categorized according to 
activity and affect toward the role—two long 
separate and independent sections of the coding 
scheme, preceding those Mr. Qualls chooses to 
quote. Having placed a president tentatively, 
the researcher checks the evidence to see 
whether or not it supports the placement. Of 
course he could do that stupidly or blindly, but 
there is nothing in the Scheme that reinforces 
such tendencies. If he finds a president high on 
“service, principle, responsibility” he is to note 
that fact-—whatever the concurrent evidence 
about self-esteem. By going on and on about — 
“assessment,” Mr. Qualls obscures the fact that 
these categories were for the compiling of 
evidence. Maybe the particular President would 
stress “‘service’’ but not “principle,” maybe 
“responsibility” but not “service,” maybe none 
of these, but elements from other categories. 
The graduate student assistants took the task 
seriously, as posed: code the data wherever 
they lead you. In the event, that’s what the 
students did. 

Having got the categorization scheme wrong, 
Mr. Qualls neglects to tell readers that the 
coders were also instructed to “review the 
entire work for evidence contradicting the 


‘major emergent themes. 32 This results, for 


example, in the paragraph on page 350 of The 
Presidential Character recounting occasions 
when Nixon was happy, according to the 
biographical sources. This category was much 
used to illustrate all sorts of exceptions to the 
developing rules. 

Mr. Qualls read that item. He sees how 
directly relevant it is to his argument. And he 
leaves it out. In like manner, in his assumption 
that the codes I formulated biased the reseate 
Mr, Qualls forgets this passage: 

XVI Interpretive notes. 


Items to be coded in this category are . 
references to the codes above rather than to the 


307bid., p. 189. 
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32James David Barber, “Coding Scheme for Presi- 
oer ise Biographies,” (mimeographed, January, 1968), 
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‘ary beliefs, or that compliant characters believe 
in compromise. Similarly for style: historical 
accidents play a large part in furnishing special 
opportunities for action—and in blocking off 
alternatives. For example, however much anger 
a young man may feel, that anger will not be 
expressed in rhetoric unless and until his life 
situation provides a platform and an audience. 
Style thus has a stature and independence of its 
own. Those who would reduce all explanation 
to character neglect these highly significant 
later channelings. For beyond the root is the 
branch, above the foundation the superstruc- 
ture, and starts do not prescribe finishes. 


Nevertheless, Reductionist Qualls charges on. 
By page 185 he has me in danger of committing 
what Father George has defined as the “car- 
dinal sin” of “psychological reductionism”! By 
page 186 “Barber errs” in assigning a “critical 
role” to character. And by page 209, the 
process is complete: ‘Barber placed his eggs in 
the basket of personal needs.” This is, purely 
and simply, nonsense. Character~and world 
view and style—are all dealt with at length for 
each of the eleven presidents, as important and 
predictable features of their performance. 

Right there in front of you, on pages 7 
through 11 of The Presidential Character, you 
can see a typology of styles, a typology of 
worldviews, a typology of climates of expecta- 
tion, a typology of power situations, and even a 
typology of stages of character development—in 
addition to the character types. And it is plain 
foolish to accuse me of slighting worldview and 
style when I go on and on about Wilson’s 
moralism, Harding’s bloviating rhetoric, the 
“Johnson Treatment,” Hoover’s individualism 
and heavy speeches, Roosevelt’s experimental- 
ism, Nixon’s isolation, and so on and so on. 

Similarly Reductionist Qualls wants to get 
me in the box of neglecting the environments 
politicians experience—their situations—in favor 
of their characters. He will go so far as to say I 
“appear to take these variables into account,” 
on page 207, but very shortly he lapses into 
paragraph after paragraph of silly sophistry 
regarding motivations, opportunities, and re- 
sources, as usual distorting a very simple and 
straightforward idea. In case Mr. Qualls has 
convinced anyone that I am fool enough to 
ignore environments, here is what I wrote, a 
dozen years ago, on this point: 


The particular strategies an individual employs 
depend on the special needs he brings to his 
political experience and the availability in that 
environment of satisfactions for these needs. If 
the needs are intense and the environment 
includes important sources of satisfaction, the 
pattern of adjustment will be modified or 


37 Barber, Presidential Character, p. 11. 
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surrendered only in exceptional cases. To the 
extent that either of these factors is weak or 
absent, the pattern will tend toward flexibility 
and: change. In turn, these patterns will have 
important effects on the legislative process 
insofar as they support or interfere with certain 
central functions that the legislature is called 
upon to perform. 

The word “environment” has a special mean- 
ing here—the subjective environment. Although 
an individual will not be totally unaware of the 
most obvious facts of the world around him, or 
perceive objects which are in reality totally 
absent, he does pay special heed to some things 
and neglects others. Furthermore, he tends to 
react emotionally to objects he encounters, 
attaching positive and negative signs to things. 
The particular selective and value-attaching 
practices a person employs amount to his 
reactions to the environment. Insofar as most 
of the real environment is common to all 
members of an institution, it is likely that 
differences in reactions are attributable to 
differences in the needs an individual brings to 
his new experience. 


So I did not take the personalistic approach 
Mr. Qualls attributes to me. Nor can he ignore, 
if he’s honest, page after page in which legis- 
lators tell how they are relating to their 
environs. The same for presidents. The Presi- 
dential Character develops for each and every 
one of the eleven presidents on account of the 
power situation and the climate of expectations 
he confronted, how he related to those ele- 
ments, how the interaction affected his ap- 
proach, etc., etc. To say as Mr. Qualls does that 
Barber ‘“‘dismissed” the ‘‘social and economic 
variables” regarding legislators is, again, not the 
case. Indeed I may go on too much about these 
matters; in The Lawmakers each type is dis- 
cussed in these terms and the book’s concluding 
chapter develops an extensive argument about 
the effects of community and occupational 
changes on the recruitment of legislators. 

The next of Mr. Qualls’s series of unfounded 
criticisms is that “the political environment,” 
especially state party politics, “should have 
been examined” by Barber.?? He goes on to 
lecture me about the Connecticut political 
system, with which I can claim some familiar- 
ity. What is the truth on this point? 

Although The Lawmakers is described in its 
very first sentence as ‘‘a study of politics as a 
personal experience of the politician,”4® Mr. 
Qualls is simply wrong in saying I ignored the 
political context. Thus: 


38James David Barber, The Lawmékers (New 
Haven and London, Yale University Press, 1965), p. 
213. 
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The legislators examined here shared sig- 
nificant characteristics. They were nominated 
and elected in the Connecticut political culture, 
with its relatively energetic, clean, responsible, 
and competitive parties, its peculiar blend of 
Yankee traditionalism and ethnic ticket- 
balancing, and its comparatively progressive 
record of social legislation. They entered a 
legislature in which party leadership is strong 
and party unity is the rule. Overcoming one of 
the worst cases of malapportionment in the, 
nation, Connecticut’s Democrats won a major- 
ity of the lower house in 1958 for the first time 
in 80 years. From this historical and political 
context the legislators drew a set of common 
attitudes and expectations. 


In every chapter, as nominations are discussed, 
and all through the concluding chapter, the pull 
and play of politics are there. 

Nor does Mr. Qualls seem to have dis- 
covered, in his several years of attention to my 
work, that I wrote a whole complete article on 
party politics from these data: “Leadership 
Strategies for Legislative Party Cohesion.”4? 

No, neither The Lawmakers nor The Presi- 
dential Character is vulnerable to these reduc- 
tionist ploys. When Mr. Qualls makes such 
accusations, he is simply beating a nonexistent 
horse, wasting energies he might have devoted 
to some positive achievement. 


Qualls’s Fourth Mistake: Quantomania. Not 
even Mr. Qualls could mistake The Presidential 
Character fora statistical book, as there is not a 
table in it. The Lawmakers, however, does have 
some little profiles of simple characteristics at 
the first of each main chapter, six pages of 
questionnaire results back in the second of 
three appendices at the end of the book, and a 
few statistical footnotes. A great deal of Mr. 
Qualls’s tirade is directed at these innocent 
numbers, as if they were the sum and substance 
of the 314-page book. Of course, they are not. 
In the book itself I said that they were not, and 
Mr. Qualls has, I suppose, read the very passages 
in which this truth is announced. Yet he plods 
on for page after page, berating the numbers 
and subjecting them to various tests and calcu- 
lations, as if they were the realest thing 
available. 

Since this whole line is out of kilter with the 
nature of the book, J am again forced back to 
quotation: 

I have explored such events primarily by 


asking some state legislators to tell me about 
them. It has helped, of course, to know a good 


41 Barber, Lawmakers, p. 17. 
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deal about the character of the constituencies, 
the nature of the office, and the shape of the 
intervening party system. Statistics from of 
ficial records and questionnaire replies have 
been compiled and interrelated in various ways. 
These materials provide a background (as it has 
been observed and recorded by others) and a 
numerical check of sorts (based, to be sure, on 
questionable questions). But I have emphasized 
the long, loosely structured interviews in which 
the legislators themselves discuss political 
events in their pasts, presents, and futures. 
... suffice it to say that the techniques of 
data-gathering and analysis used do not permit 
us to consider the results as more than sug- 
gestive hypotheses for further research. I shall 
not belabor this caution in the chapters to 
follow, but it should be borne in mind. 


Readers were reminded at the presentation 
of each of the profiles and of the statistical 
appendix that the numbers on which percent- 
ages were based are very small in some cases. 
And I did not require any Mr. Qualls to point 
out the speculative nature of the data. When he 
was still learning Platonistic ontology I wrote in 
The Lawmakers: 


The aim of this study has been to interpret a 
large mass of data bearing on the recruitment 
and adaptation of new members to legislative 
life. The results are speculative generalizations, 
not verified hypotheses. Among the many 
sources of error the reader should be aware of 
the following: Only 27 of 150 freshman legis- 
lators were interviewed, and only 83 and 96 
respectively returned presession and postsession 
questionnaires. When these responses were 
divided into subcategories, some very thinly 
populated cells resulted. Neither the interview 
questions ner those in the questionnaires were 
pretested. The interviews were conducted in an 
exploratory fashion; thus no two were precisely 
alike. On the other hand, most of the question- 
naire items were of the forced choice, check- 
mark type which permit the respondent no way 
to express his interpretation of them. The 
session during which the study was conducted 
was obviously an unusual one (see Chapter 5 
for some o2 its peculiarities), and the Con- 
necticut General Assembly contrasts in impor- 
tant ways with many other state legislatures 
(generally, Connecticut is a high income, urban, 
Eastern, industrial state with a strong, com- 
petitive two-party system at the state level). 
The selection of passages for quotation involved 
the writer’s judgment, which may have erred 
considerably in estimating the typicality of 
responses. Evidence is presented below that the 
moze active new members are overrepresented 
in the data, and no information on more 
experienced members is used. The interpreta- 
tions reported here, then, should not be taken 
by those unfamiliar with problems of question- 


43 Barber, Lawmakers, p. 15. 
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naire surveys, interviewing, statistical analysis, 
and the like as definitive empirical findings. 
There is little danger that the reader familiar 
with these arts will miss the methodological 
loopholes. 


Many of the questionnaire items Mr. Qualls 
puts so much stock in were crudely dichoto- 
mized answers to questions which, individually, 
could be interpreted in several different ways; 
collectively, I thought, they suggested (no more 
than that) some complements and supplements 
to the interviews. But the bald fact is that by 
the time I got around to publishing them 
(unlike the 17-year-old dissertation), I put all 
but the most obvious reports back in an 
Appendix to provide “a numerical check of 
sorts.” 

No, The Lawmakers is written primarily 
from interviews. The reader can perhaps judge 
whether he learns anything, beyond the little 
questionnaire replies, from such passages as the 
following: 


Wel, of course, my father lived in this town all 

his life, and the town has been good to him 

and, well, he’s been good to the town. And I 

thought to myself—of course, father’s dead and 

all that—but I said to myself, Dad would say, 

“You've got the time, you ought to do it.” So 

that’s about the way I felt, that 1 was doing 

what was really set out for me to do, that I 

should do. I felt a, well, I felt duty bound to it, 

that’s all. It wasn’t a great hankering that I had 

... I thought I owed it to, to the years back, 

not—I know Dad would have told me to have 

done it, said, “You go ahead and do it,” Dad 
would say, “Well, PI get you by anyway.” And 

he got me by, but I come by, thank the Lord, I 

got by myself. 

For the particular purposes I had in mind 
(and said I had in mind), the interview material 
was better treated narratively than statistically. 
If someone wants to break up those phrases and 
sentences into meaningfully countable units, I 
have no objection, as long as he does it fairly. 

As for all Mr. Qualls’s (unoriginal) scholas- 
ticism about validity and reliability, that, too, is 
simply vaporous posturing. Like his mentor, 
Qualls is given to “requiring” abstract criteria 
neither he nor any other researcher into these 
matters has ever met. Such hypocrisy is all too 
common in political science among those who 
avoid doing.wesearch by criticizing and propos- 
ing research for others to do. 

The legislator types in The Lawmakers are 
similar to the presidential types in The Presi- 
dential Character. Of course this fact, borne out 
by the evidence, makes the rational reader more 
confident inthereality of the types than if the 


45Barber, Lawmakers, pp. 271—272. 
467bid., p. 141. 
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types were found in one population rather than 
in both populations. That is about all one need 
say about the matter—a modest claim of sim- 
ilarity, based on the evidence. All the fancy 
footwork Mr. Qualls displays cannot build this 
into a cause of controversy in any significant 
sense, nor can the poor Mr. Nunnally he quotes, 
whose system of “construct validity” is con- 
spicuous by its absence in actual social research. 

In the simple assessments of the degree to 
which legislators were active in legislative work 
(described plainly in the text), it is perfectly 
evident that high and low activity ratings are 
relative. Thus—lo and behold!—in a legislature 
or session of generally very high activity, the 
median divider would shift upwards; in lethar- 
gic legislatures and/or sessions, downward. 
Therefore it would be silly to stick to the same 
precise array of scores, session to session; of 
course, a 25 in one legislature might become a 
45 in another. Only a quantomaniac would 
freeze onto the number itself as a particularly 
revealing talisman. In any legislature (probably 
in any group), motives, opportunities, and 
resources interact to produce action, and the 
participants sort themselves around the group 
mean, as high or low activists, in ways con- 
sistent with their personalities. 

Again on the activity measure, Mr. Qualls, 
having no evidence of anything, wonders why I 
used comments on the floor, comments on 
committees, and bills introduced as indication 
of activity, neglecting such other variables as 
self-reported behind-the-scenes activity. Be- 
cause, Mr. Qualls, the measures I used were the 
best available—dependent neither on my own 
nor on the. legislators’ selective perception. As 
your own Table 8 shows, self-reports of activity 
bear little relationship to the facts of activity as 
measured in my behavioral indices.47 

Mr. Qualls is disturbed by the fact that there 
is some change, during the first session, in new 
legislators’ intentions about returning to future 
sessions, and he thinks that shows instabilitv in 
the measure. But of course. The words may 
sound the same when you ask a member, before 
he has had any experience at all, whether he 
wants to keep on with it, and when you ask 
him that after he has been laboring away at the 
job for several months—the words may stay the 


47 That is about all Table 8 shows. Why Mr. Qualis 
would expect answers to the activity questions to 
correlate significantly with passive-negative affects 
(what he wants to call “attitude”) is beyond me. But 
beyond that, the matter is absurd. Tau and Fisker’s 
Exact must blush to be applied in this fashion. Tables 
10, 11, and 12 are equaily mysterious. I should have 
been very much surprised to find convincingly high 
correlations in this table. What Mr. Qualls is doing is 
giving the impression that I made predictions I did not 
make, We have a word for this in North Carolina. 
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same but the meaning is profoundly different. 
It is something like asking you, Mr. Qualls, 
before you have done any original research, 
whether you think that will be your cup of tea, 
and asking you the same thing after you have 
tried your hand at real research. 

Similarly in the interviews, when a respon- 
dent says X, and does not say Y or Z, then I 
think it is all right to say he accentuates X, 
rather than Y or Z. 

And when a Lawmaker type advocates activ- 
ism for others, he is expressing a value he very 
probably applies to himself. 

And a response which in the context of one 
character pattern indicates aggression may in 
another pattern very well indicate nonaggressive 
activism. Similarly for the other little items Mr. 
Qualls lists and mocks as meaningless: You have 
to interpret the particular little phrases people 
use, Mr. Qualls, in the context of the rest of 
what they say. Otherwise you will leap so fast 
into quantomanic manipulation that you won’t 
be able to hear what anybody is trying to tell 
you. 

And: cutting back and forth between my 
Ph.D. dissertation and The Lawmakers, as it 
suits his convenience, Mr. Qualls has backed off 
from his earlier accusation that I was “‘ascribing 
any individuals’ characteristics to the type and, 
in turn, any of those of the type to any of its 
members.” Now he says that with some excep- 
tions I do not indicate who says what. To get it 
clear: anything quoted as said by a respondent 
of a type was said by a respondent of that type. 
Anything quoted as said by one of the “pseudo- 
nymous” named individuals was said by him or 
her.48 

And: amid all sorts of “appears to,” 
“seems,” “suggests” language, Mr. Qualls picks 
over what he wants to call an “achievement 
strategy” in the Advertiser interviews. How can 
I call talk touting achievement genuine for 
Lawmakers and roughly the same kind of talk 
spurious for Advertisers? Well, because Law- 
makers are forever talking about the actual 
content and results of legislation; Advertisers 
respond like this: 


INTERVIEWER: Have you introduced bills? 

MIKE: Yeah. 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think their 
prospects are, for getting through this time? 

MIKE: I haven’t even considered it. Not 
much interested in it. I think it was about 
fifteen bills I introduced. Some of them I was 
in accord with. There are two bills, three bills 


48As his paper progresses, Qualls grasps at weaker 
and weaker straws. He is not even above relying on an 
obvious misquote from an inexperienced newspaper 
reporter who gets the matter garbled in his scrambled 
eggs at a breakfast interview. 
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that I am really interested in, on X, Y, and Z. 
The others I don’t care.4? 


And so on and so on. Mr. Qualls demon- 
strates, on page after page of such niggling 
nonsense, that he has not the slightest interest 
in the reality of the matter, but only in 


emerging as the destroyer of a study he cannot 


even read, much less understand. He is deter- 
mined to transform plainness into mystery, as 
when he takes the simple and direct account of 
who returned questionnaires and who was 
interviewed in The Lawmakers and turns it into 
the terribly systematic-looking but actually 
trivial Tables 15 and 16 and Figure 2. Here is 
the little passage in the methods appendix of 
The Lawmakers that gives rise to all this 
speculation: 


4. Selection of interview subjects. On the 
presession questionnaire, 94 first-term members 
indicated they were willing to be interviewed. 
These new members were divided into three 
categories: those answering “Definitely would”; 
“Probably would”; and “Definitely would not” 
or “Probably would not” to the questionnaire 
item on willingness to return. Ten potential 
interviewees were selected from each of these 
categories (numbering 37, 33, and 24 re- 
spectively) by random sampling within the 
category. Three of the prospective subjects 
were unable to arrange time for an interview, 
despite repeated efforts. In some cases, an 
interview was held after as many as four 
postponements. Insofar as possible, interviews ` 
were scheduled in series of three—one from 
each category—from late March through late 
June. In each of the four main chapters above, 
three interviews are explored in depth. These 
were selected by the writer to illustrate most 
clearly certain themes that appeared to typify 
the category. Quotations from the other inter- 
views appear occasionally in the text or foot- 
notes.” 


I see this as a simple, commonsense approach 
any one-member graduate student research 
project might well adopt. For that is what “The 
Legislator’s First Session” was. I was pleased 
when the Yale professors awarded it “‘distinc- 
tion” as a dissertation, and more pleased when 
Yale University Press decided, on the basis of 
several outside evaluations, to publish it. But it 
was not the be-all and end-all, and it certainly 
was not the only strand leading, through years 
of further study and reflection, to The Presi- 
dential Character. Little did I suppose that 
some humorless junior Cromwell like Qualls 
would care tc devote such inordinate energies 
to such off-the-mark criticisms. 

As he huffs and puffs nearer and nearer the 
end of the track, Mr. Qualls’s qualifiers drop 


49 Barber, Lawmakers, p. 99. 
SOrbid., p. 274. 
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away. Barber’s approach “vitiates his conclu- 
sions” (p. 200), and his “construct exists only 
in the eye of the perceiver” (p. 206), and his 
“conclusions are speculative’ (p. 210), and, at 
last, his manner of research will ‘“‘produce 
accurate conclusions no more frequently than 
typing at random” (p. 211—not a bad descrip- 
tion of what Qualls appears to have been 
doing). 

Mr. Qualls is even prepared to “suggest” that 
this whole lousy theory of mine traces back to 
H. G. Gough’s scheme, table-ized in Qualls’s 
footnote 88—and thus that the theory is not 
only bad but copied! Elsewhere he says I owe a 
lot to Karen Horney. He might have said, if he 
were interested in conveying the truth of the 
matter, that these are two of twenty-nine very 
specific references to writings, in a wide variety 
of fields, elaborating similar and/or related 
types—not including the ancient and honorable 
theory of the four humors. 

In the end, though, Mr. Qualls tells you 
outright that these two fat books of mine are 
merely “speculative.” 51 That seems to say that 
they do not exist or that they are works of 
fiction. Well, there they are; the facts in them, 
including what the politicians have said, do 
exist and cannot be wished away. 

What is sad about this matter is not so much 
the accusations Mr. Qualls makes. They appear 
here only as a result of an accident of prejudice 
and neglect. No honest and attentive reader of 
these books is likely to be swayed by Mr. 
Qualls’s fulminations. Nor is it—I hope!—to bea 
continuing practice of this journal to waste its 
precious space on articles such as this. The 
process that is harder to turn around is the grim 
trivialization of political science by naive tech- 
nicians. The behavioral impulse was much 
needed, after the Second War, to urge political 
science out into the field again, armed with the 


51“Barber’s Typological Analysis,” p. 211. 
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best methods we could find, to attack the basic 
problems of actual political life. That impulse 
continues to have good results, because most 
practitioners of the craft care about the im- 
provement of government and bring to their 
labors a realistic sense of how research might 
contribute to that cause. 

But scattered among us, in no intended 
conspiracy, are little backwaters of blindness in 
which political know-nothings paddle around in 
circles. These are the apolitical scientists who, 
enthralled with technique, cannot see past 
technique to the values it might serve. When 
they produce anything, it is the elegant demon- 
stration of useless propositions. More often, the 
naive technicians, urged along by less com- 
petent gurus who want to see themselves as 
standard-setters, thrash about in the critical 
mode, creating nothing but a false sense of the 
possibilities of perfection, and in the process, 
wasting a lot of valuable time. 

What is happy about this matter is that. in 
addition to the many political scientists and 
other scholars who have so generously appreci- 
ated my efforts in these lines of research and 
have been so helpful in correcting and advanc- 
ing it, now an increasing number of important 
political actors are using those ideas to assess 
and predict candidates. For example, such 
thoughtful and effective journalists as. David 
Broder, Anthony Lewis, Hugh Sidey, and Bill 
Moyers have found The Presidential Character 
worth hard pondering, and more important, 
have drawn on their own special talents and 
sources to apply and extend its argument. As 
this is written, the presidential primaries are in 
full swing; more and more of the writing within 
and about that process includes attention to the 
relations between life histories and the presi- 
dential task. All of this may have produced in 
Mr. Qualls nothing more than “great sighs.” In 
the rest of us, it is producing the hope of 
building a bulwark against tyranny. 
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Before presenting his model of an arma- 
ments race, Lewis Frye Richardson argued 
briefly with a hypothetical critic who was 
concerned with the plausibility of a science of 
foreign policy. Responding to the critic’s ques- 
tions, Richardson explained the limitations of 
his model: “The equations are merely a descrip- 
tion of what people would do if they did not 
stop to think...” Although frequently mis- 
understood, Richardson’s response to his critic 
highlights one of the central difficulties with his 
arms race model: it does not contain any 
decision calculus. While Richardson’s equations 
can be interpreted as describing how nations 
will react to one another in an arms race, they 
do not explain how the nations arrived at such 
a strategy. Thus Richardson’s equations are not, 
- aS some have misinterpreted, a model of ir- 
rational behavior; instead, as Rapoport, Alker 
and others have pointed out, the model is 
a-rational in the sense that it does not explain 
how nations come to adopt their particular 
reaction equations. Thus to answer critics like 
Rapoport and Alker, it is necessary to extend 
the Richardson model in such a way that a 
decision calculus involving national goals be- 
comes part of the theoretical structure. 


*Support for this research was supplied by the 
National Science Foundation, Research Grant 
GS-36806. The authors wish to express appreciation 
to Professors Jose B. Cruz, Jr. (University of Illinois), 
Dagobert Brito (Ohio State University), Michael In- 
trilizator (University of California, Los Angeles), and 
I, W. Sandberg (Bell Laboratories) for their helpful 
suggestions and valuable assistance. A previous draft of 
this paper was presented at the 1974 meetings of the 
Midwest Political Science Association, Chicago, I- 
linois. 
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The work of several scholars has pointed 
toward incorporating national goals into the 
Richardson process model.? Brito was probably 
one of the first to provide a general mathemat- 
ical statement of national goals used in conjunc- 
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tion with the Richardson model.* Brito demon- 
strated that the Richardson equations could be 
derived from a generalized quadratic function 
representing the goals of a nation. Subsequently 
Brito and Intriligator expanded on Brito’s 
earlier analysis by incorporating technological 
and strategic weapons considerations of a nucle- 
ar war in a generalized form derived from 
Intriligator’s previous work on strategic ques- 
tions of rates of fire and targeting.’ Simaan and 
Cruz extended the Brito-Intriligator model by 
considering an arms race as a differential game 
between two arming nations, each having na- 
tional objectives of a general quadratic’ form.® 

The work of Brito, Intriligator, and Simaan 
and Cruz has been of considerable importance 
in meeting one of the obvious and important 
objections to the original Richardson model.7 
These analyses, however, have been very gen- 
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eral. Brito did not examine specific goals that 
nations might have, but rather investigated the 
general mathematical form that such goals 
might take. Such a general form can of course 
represent a large number of different types of 
national goals. Similarly, the Simaan-Cruz solu- 
tions to their differential game formulation are 
for a general quadratic function. Thus these 
previous analyses provide a framework within 
which we can begin to interpret specific na- 
tional objectives once more specific statements 
of objectives are formulated. Indeed, until such 
formulations are provided we cannot begin to 
explore the specific consequences of models ror 
the nations involved in armaments races and the 
international system as a whole. Furthermore, 
we cannot begin to determine whether the 
models provide any sort of explanation for the 
empirically observable world of international 
politics and foreign policy. The purpose here, 
then, is to consider a particular national goal—a 
goal very typically expressed in the foreign 
policy literature—and to determine the conse- 
quences of this goal in terms of the armaments 
policy a nation would pursue to satisfy the 
goal. A comparison of the policy derived from 
the model with the policies actually pursued by 
nations involved in armaments races will then 
provide an indication of the extent to which 
the model is relevant to the empirical world. It 
will also be possible to examine certain proper- 
ties of the model, such as the point at which 
the rate of change in the armaments policy of a 
nation will be steady (steady state equilibrium) 
and the extent to which the policy pursued is 
stable through time. 

In the next section we will present the 
general defining ingredients of an optimal con- 
trol model. These somewhat abstract and 
mathematical concepts must be presented be- 
fore working with the Richardson model in 
order that the reader can understand how the 
Richardson arms model has been altered. Hav- 
ing discussed the main characteristics of the 
optimal control approach and sketching the 
form of its solution, we will present the 
modified Richardson arms model, derive its 
solution and analyze some of the properties of 
the solution. In the remaining two sections we 
will empirically assess the model using arms 
expenditure data from the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) countries, the Warsaw Trea- 
ty Organization (WTO) countries, Israel, and 
the Arab states. Finally we will discuss the 
equilibrium and stability properties of the 
model. ; 
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The Optimal Control Theory Approach 


The form of analysis to be pursued here is 
generally placed under the rubric of optimal 
control theory or systems, optimization with 
controls, or optimization in feedback systems, 
or a similar title. Optimal contro] methods 
developed by mathematicians and theoretical 
engineers have advanced rapidly with the devel- 
opment of space exploration and the need for 
mathematical systems to solve transport and 
targeting problems. Control methodology is 
occasionally applied in economic and business 
analyses, but for the most part social scientists 
have ignored these valuable tools.® 

The variables in an optimal control problem 
are either state variables(denoted by x, y, or z) 
or control variables (denoted by u or y). The 
values of the state variables are determined by 
the dynamic process being modeled, while the 
values for the control variables are selected by 
the decision maker with the intent of optimiz- 
ing specified goals. It is generally assumed that 
the state variables (x/t)), the control variables 
{uft)}, and time compose a complete and closed 
system which is described by a set of differen- 
tial equations of the form: 


x = F(x(t), u(t), t), (1) 


where F is generally some linear function and x 


The most useful explanations of optimal control 
theory are Michael Athans and Peter L. Falb, Optimal 
Control (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966); Arthur E. 
Bryson, Jr. and Yu-Chi Ho, Applied Optimal Control 
(Waltham, Mass.: Ginn and Co., 1969); Stephen J. 
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Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969); Jose B. Cruz, Jr., 
ed., Feedback Systems (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1972); Peter Dyer and Stephen R. McReynolds, .The 
Computation and Theory of Optimal Control (New 
York: Academic Press, 1970); Jay C. Hsu and Andrew 
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(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968); Katsuhiko Ogata, 
Modern Control Engineering (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1970); William R. Perkins and Jose B. 
Cruz, Jr., Engineering of Dynamic Systems(New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1969); Pravin P. Varaiya, Notes 
on Optimization (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1972). See also: Kenneth Arrow, Applications of 
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in Measurement and Research Design in Political 
a ed. David Leege (Chicago: Aldine, forthcom- 
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(read dx/dt) is the rate of change in X. Given 
equation (1), the state and control variables at 
any point in time completely determine the 
rate of change in the system. Given the state of 
the system at some initial time tọ and the 
choice of control variables as a function of 
time, u(t), the whole course of the system is 
determined for the finite time horizon /t,,T/. 
The general statement of the differential equa- 
tion given in (1) is usually known as the plant. 
It describes the dynamics by which inputs 
(values of the control variables) are translated 
into outputs (values of the state variables), 
often incorporating feedback. 

We are interested in how the system evolves 
through time /t,,7/. At any moment in time 
the system is in some state; that is, some 
particular configuration of relationships exists 
between the elements x, u, and t of the system. 
Our problem is to control the system as it 
moves through time.? Controlling the system. 
means that through the manipulation of the 
control variable, u(t), it is possible to make the 
system respond in a particular way. Thus by 
selecting different values for the control vari- 
ables over time, a set of future “histories” or 
behaviors can be built for the system. The 
problem is to choose between the essentially 
infinite possible future histories which can be 
generated by selecting the “appropriate” values 
for the control variable uft). By “appropriate” 
it is meant that the choice of the values of the 
control variable should be governed by some 
objective or goal that the decision maker is 
attempting to achieve. The objective represents 
the desired yield from the system at each 
moment in time and is expressed as a function 
of the state variable, control variable and time: 


9Not all models in which manipulable variables 
appear are controllable. In general, if the desired state 
is specified for all time, the requirements for the 
existence of a control input that will generate the 
desired x/t) are very stringent. A less ambitious but 
more realistic goal is to require only a partial 
specification of the state variables. One such partial 
specification is forcing the state of the system to 
attain a specified value at some finite time in the 
future. That is, given an initial time, tg, an initial state 
x{tg) = xo, and a final state xr, tg St St + T, for 
some finite T, such that sto + T) = xp, there may or 
may not be any control, uft), which can force the 
system to attain the state xf.. By a suitable choice of 
error coordinates such as state variables, the problem 
of reaching and maintaining a specified state is the 
problem of matching a desired dynamic response. A 
system is said to be completely state-controllable if, 
for any initial xg, for any initial time fg, it is possible 
to generate an unconstrained control vector, uft), that 
will take any given initial state xfto) to any final state 
x(t) in a finite time interval fo St < tp. For a linear 
system, the final state may be taken to the origin 
without any loss of generality. The model we have 
developed here is completely state-controllable. 
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J(x, u, t}, (2) 


where J is the objective function to be 
achieved. Thus for a finite time horizon, the 
general statement of the optimization problem 
is to find a particular uft), call this u */t), which 
will optimize: 


J= fL[x(t), u(t), t/ dt, (3). 
to 


subject to the plant equation (1) and possibly 
other conditions. The use of the integral in (3) 
indicates that the decision maker wants to 
optimize over the entire time period from tọ to 
T. The equation (3) is commonly referred to as 
a performance index or objective function. 

Summarizing, a control problem has essen- 
tially three parts: (a) an objective function of 
the form given in expression (3); (b) a plant of 
the form in expression (1), and (c) a set of 
initial conditions and possibly additional con- 
straints on the values of variables and param- 
eters through time or at the initial or terminal 
time points. Generally speaking, analytical solu- 
tions can be found to control problems if the 
objective function is quadratic in form and the 
plant is a linear system. Control problems 
which do not satisfy these conditions can on 
occasion be solved, but the solutions are more 
complex and frequently require the use of 
numerical estimation techniques. Next let us 
consider how the quadratic-linear control prob- 
lem is solved. 

Drawing on the work of Bellman, the Soviet 
mathematician Pontryagin showed that the 
general problem defined by (1) and (3) could 
be solved by defining a function known as the 
Hamiltonian, named after the nineteenth- 
century English physicist.1® In effect, the 
Hamiltonian function combines the objective 
function and the plant equation through use of 
special auxiliary variables, also functions of 
time.!! These auxiliary variables are known as 
the adjoint vector and are denoted by p(t). Since 
the Hamiltonian is a function of both the 
objective function and the plant equation to- 
gether with the new adjoint vector, it can be 
written in its general form as: 

11By obtaining an optimal trajectory in this way 
we are incorporating feedback into the model. Feed- 
back in our case will allow countries to respond to the 
foreign policy decisions of other countries. A solution 
which incorporates feedback is a closed-loop solution. 
It is closed-loop in the sense that the output from the 


model is an input at a later time in the dynamic 
process. 


10Richard E. Bellman, Dynamic Programming 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1957); L. 
S. anyagi V. G. Boltyanskii, R. V. Gamkrelidge 
and E. F. Mishchenko, The Mathematical Theory of 
Optimal Processes, trans. K. M. Trirogoff (New York: 
Wiley Interscience, 1962). 
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Hx(t), u(t), p(t), t). (4) 
Specifically, the Hamiltonian is: 
A(x, u, p, t) =L(x, u, t) + 
+p7F{x, u, t), (5) 


where pT is the transpose of the adjoint vector 
and p satisfies 


: —p = 0H/0X. (6) 


It is important to note that the adjoint vector 
p(t), which allows for the combination of the 
objective function and plant equation, must 
satisfy the partial derivative in equation (6). 
The optimal control, u*/t), can be obtained 
from equations (5) and (6) by observing that 
from (5) we can write: 


=, (7) 


In summary, the procedure to be followed is 
to form the Hamiltonian (5), and with expres- 
sions (6) and (7) together with the initial 
conditions, solve for u*(t), the optimal strate- 
gy. Having obtained the optimal strategy, it is 
then possible to substitute the expression for 
u*(t) into the plant equation (1) to obtain the 
optimal trajectory. 

We now turn to a consideration of the 
Richardson arms model as an optimal control 
problem. 


The Richardson Model as an 
Optimal Control Problem 


The Richardson arms race model is a simple 
coupled pair of linear differential equations in 
two variables:12 


x =ly(t}) — bx(t) +h (8a) 
y= kx(t) — ay(t) +g (8b) 


In Richardson’s equations x and y are the 
armaments (generally measured in terms of 
defense expenditures) of two antagonistic na- 
tions X and Y; x and y are the rates of change 
through time of the armaments; and k, J, a, b, g 
and # are constants. Richardson reasoned that 
arms races could be explained by three factors: 
(1) threat from one opponent (the terms kyv(t) 
and ix(t) where k and l are positive constants 
across the time horizon /t),7/); (2) economic 
burden and fatigue (the terms —ax/t}) and 
—by({t], where a and b are positive constants); 
and (3) grievance (the positive constants g and 
h). 

To apply optimal control theory to Richard- 


12Richardson, p. 16. 
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son’s arms race model it is necessary to refor- 
mulate the original Richardson equation given 
in (8). Let us assume we have some nation U 
(this notation is selected to avoid confusion 
with Richardson’s model) in an arms race with 
another nation X. Nation X behaves as modeled 
by Richardson (equation (8a)). Nation U, 
knowing the behavior of nation X, desires to 
behave in a way that satisfies its objectives. In 
some senses we are removing equation (8b) 
from the Richardson model and are substituting 
nation U’s objective function in its place. 
Nation U for our model is Richardson’s nation 


The objective for nation U needs to be 
specified. One such objective that has common- 
ly been discussed in the literature involves the 
“balance of power.”!3 The balance of power 
from the perspective of a single nation involves 
two components. First, the decision makers of 
a given nation, in this case nation U, desire to 
maintain a sufficient level of armaments to 
offset the armaments of their potential enemy, 
in this case nation X. Second, nation U’s 
decision makers also desire not to overindulge 
in armaments to the degree that arms monopo- 
lize governmental effort, and likewise encour- 
age nation X to increase its arms. In other 
words, the objective behind the balance of 
power from the perspective of a single nation is 
to maintain sufficient armaments to assure a 
desired level of national security and to restrain 
the armaments of the potential enemy by 
attempting to minimize the total armaments 
possessed by the two antagonists. These two 
component parts of the balance of power from 
a single nation’s perspective are somewhat 
contradictory. If nation U increases its arma- 
ments to satisfy its desired level of national 
security—hence meeting the first part of its 
objective, it also increases the total amount of 
armaments possessed by the two antagonistic 
nations—hence not meeting the second com- 
ponent of its objective. Likewise if nation U 
reduces its armaments in an attempt to di- 
minish the total arms held by both antagonists 
satisfying the second part of its objective, 
nation U’s decision makers may endanger their 


13See, for example: Dina A. Zinnes, “An Ana- 
lytical Study of the Balance of Power Theories,” 
Journal of Peace Research, 4 (July, 1967), 270—288, 
and “Coalition Theories and the Balance of Power,” in 
The Study of Coalition Behavior, ed. Sven Groennings, 
E. W. Kelley and Michael Leiserson (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1970), 351—368. See also: Inis 
L. Claude, Jr., Power and International Relations 
(New York: Random House, 1962), 11—93; A. F. 
Pollard, “The Balance of Power,” Journal of the 
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perceived level of armaments needed for na- 
tional security. In sum, the balance of power 
(or arms balance) objective argues for two 
somewhat ccntradictory goals: maintaining na- 
tional security and at the same time also 
containing arms proliferation among the arming 
powers, 

The first part of nation U’s objective can be 
stated mathematically as: 


T . 
J =f [(u(t) — ax(t))*) dt, (9) 


where a is the proportion of X’s arms which 
nation U perceives it needs to maintain national 
security and u and x are armaments of nations 
U and X respectively. In expression (9) nation 
U desires to select a level of armaments, uft), 
such that J; is minimized. The minimization of 
Jı is achieved when J; = 0 and hence when 
there is a perfectiarms balance between the two 
antagonists, nations U and X, from the percep- 
tion of nation U. 

The second part of nation U’s objective can 
be stated mathematically as: 


7 
J =J [c (u(t) + x(t})f dt, (10) 
Oo 


where c is the significance nation U places on 
the total arms held by both nations U and X. 
Once again nation U desires to select a level of 
armaments, uft), such that J, is minimized. Jz 
is minimized when Ja = 0 and hence when there 
is no significant arms proliferation from the 
perspective of nation U. 

In equation (9) it might be argued that the 
constant a must be greater than 1.0. Such a 
strict constraint is unwarranted, however, be- 
cause a nation’s decision makers may perceive 
their armaments level need not be greater than 
that of the opposing nation. To assure a 
sufficient arms level for security concerns, a 
nation’s decision makers may only require that 
for increases in their opponent’s arms level, the 
response must be proportional to the oppo- 
nent’s increase. Especially in the world of 
strategic weapons and potential overkill by 
antagonistic nations, proportional response ra- 
ther than “greater than” response, may be an 
appropriate strategy to assure sufficiency in 
armaments. 

Some might argue that the constant c in 
equation (10) must be positive. This constant c 
refers to the degree of significance attached to 
total arms owned by the two antagonistic 
nations. In many arms races, however, there 
may be a lack of concern with arms prolifera- 
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preserved. Likewise national decision makers 
may place such extraordinary emphasis on the 
constant a in (9) that there is little concern for 
arms proliferation. 

A simple examination of statements (9) and 
(10) quickly yields the conclusion that the two 
goals are contradictory and this is wherein the 
problem lies. The decision makers of nation U 
have somewhat conflicting goals and their 
problem is how to optimally satisfy both goals 
in combination. To formulate nation U’s prob- 
lem, statements (9) and (10) can be combined 
as in expression (11) for the overall objective of 
nation U. 


J= Í [(ult) —ax(t))? + cfļu(t) + 
x{t))]dt. (11) 


In combining equations (9) and (10) into 
(11), it will be noted that the first part of 
nation U’s objective is squared, whereas the 
second part is not. Since nations by virtue of 
the very fact of being involved in an arms race 
are more likely to place emphasis on sufficiency 
of their armaments than on arms proliferation, 
the first part of the expression has been 
squared, whereas the last part has not been. As 
a result, differences in armaments between 
nations U and X are more important to the 
decision making of “arms balancing” than is 
arms proliferation. 

The solution for nation U is to find the 
optimal value of u(t), called u*/t), such that J 
in equation (11) is minimized. Expression (11) 


is the objective function of our optimal control. 


model. It will be noted that its structure is 
quadratic and that in accordance with previous- 
ly mentioned requirements for finding solutions 
to control problems, with a linear plant, a 
solution should exist to satisfy nation U’s 
objective. 

Recalling the original Richardson model 
given in (8a) and (8b), one can see that the 
second equation of the model specifying the 
behavior of nation Y has been replaced by the 
objective function given in (11) and that the 
variable y has, in our new problem, become the 
control variable u. As noted above, u is a 
control variable because its value is chosen by 
the decision makers of nation U who are 
attempting to determine the appropriate 
amount of armaments given their objectives 
postulated in (1 1).14 


144 ithough the variable u(t) is manipulable by the 
decision maker, if and only if the model is completely 
state-controllable is it the case that a manipulable 
variable becomes a control variable. For our model the 
condition of controllability is satisfied. We are assum- 
ing that the variable u/t) is completely manipulable, 
i.e., in principle, any values of u(t) can be chosen. 
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To complete the construction of the control 
model it is now necessary to alter equation 
(8a). The most obvious change is to substitute 
the variable u for the variable y: 


x = luft) — bx(t) + h. (12) 


Equation (12) in control terminology is the 
plant or dynamic system. The equation de- 
scribes how the control inputs fuft}}) are trans- 
ferred into outputs (x(t)). It is also important 
to note that equation (12) also has a somewhat 
different interpretation than was previously the 
case in the Richardson model. In the present 
control model, equation (12) represents nation 
U’s perception or interpretation of how nation 
X behaves. In other words, (12) is a statement 
of how nation U believes nation X will respond 
to U’s armaments. The combination of equa- 
tions (11) and (12) can be thought of as 
mathematical representation of U’s total deci- 
sion problem: the objectives U wishes to 
achieve (equation (11)), given the kind of world 
in which U perceives it is operating (equation 
(12)). Since the original Richardson model was 
an attempt to model in fact how two nations 
respond to one another’s armaments, the model 
(8a and 8b) can be considered to be an 
interactive model describing an arms race sys- 
tem, By constructing a control model based on 
Richardson’s formulation, we have in fact 
converted the systemic model of arms races into 
a decision-making model involving the objec- 
tives of foreign policy decision makers. 

The optimal control problem formulated 
here can be summarized as follows: Find u*(t) 
(the optimal control) which minimizes the 
objective function (11) subject to the plant 
(12) under the assumption that the initial 
conditions (x(t,))/ are known, where tọ is the 
initial time. It should be noted that expression 
(12) is a linear differential equation, thus 
meeting the second requirement set forth above 
for finding analytic solutions to control theory 
problems. 

Because it is always helpful to construct a 

block diagram of control problems,!5 we de- 
pict in Figure 1 a block diagram of equations 
(11) and (12), showing the dynamics of the 
control decision-making model, including the 
control inputs, feedback and systems response 
contained in (11) and (12). 
_ The solution to our optimal control problem 
can be obtained by following the steps outlined 
in the previous section. Forming the Hamil- 
tonian function and suppressing time to simpli- 
fy notation, we obtain 


15For block diagramming and network methods, 
see Perkins and Cruz, pp. 11—94. 
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Figure 1. Block Diagram of Optimal Control Model 


H(x, u, p) = [(u — ax}? + efu +x)] + 
p(lu — bx +h}, (13) 
where pT = p because the plant equation is 


unidimensional. Using the properties as ex- 
plained above in (6) and (7), we can write: 


ðH/ðu = 2(u — ax) +e +pl=0 (14) 
p = —0H/0x = 2a(u — ax) + pb — c. (15) 
From (14) we obtain expression (16). 

u = (Qax — pl —c)/2. (16) 


For the linear plant (12) and the quadratic 
index (11), we can solve the problem more 
easily by making the following assumption.!® 
Let 


p(t) = kift) x (t) + k(t}, (17) 
which when differentiated yields (18): 
p=kyx+k,+ko, (18) 


16Our analysis makes use of the Ricatti equations 
whereby the equations allow decomposition because 
certain terms must equal zero. The general form of our 
model is the “regulator problem with a linear system 
and quadratic cost.” See Varaiya, pp. 176—184. 


where ¢ has been repressed for notational 
simplicity. Substituting (15) and (17) into (18) 
we obtain 


p = (bk, —alky) x + (bka — alka — 
ac — c). (19) 
But using (12), (16) and (18) we also obtain 
b= (kyla — (ky?! }/2 - bk + Ky) x + 
(ky + kı h — (kyle)/2 — (ky k3??)/2). (20) 
It is true that 
O=p—p. (21) 


Substituting from (19) and (20) for the p 
expressions in (21), and collecting like terms we 
obtain 


0 = (2k;la — 2k;b — (k; 2?12)/2 +k) xt 
(kala — bka tact kyh — (kyle)/2 — 
(kı k21?) / 2 +c + ka). 


Expression (22) is of the general form:!7 


(22) 


17For equation (23) 

A = (2kyla — 2kyb — (Ky, 717)/2 + Ki)x 

B = (kala — bka +ac + kih — (k,Ie)/2 — 
(kık21?)/2 + ¢ + K3) 
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0 = Ax +B. í (23) 
One solution which satisfies (23) is A = 0 and B 
= 0. Consequently we can obtain two expres- 


sions, one for k, and another for k, by letting 
A = 0 and B =0 in (23): 


ky z 2(b — la) ky + (12/k 2/2) (24) 
Kz = (b = la) Ky T (I kika)/2 + 
[@e]2)— hlk; -@ +1. (25) 


At the terminal time T, p(T) must equal 0.18 
Since the auxiliary variables contain the con- 
straints, this boundary condition must be satis- 
fied for our problem. Hence we can write 
following (17): 


p(T) = ky(T) x (T) + k2(T)= 0. (26) 


Examining (24) we see that one solution is to 
take k, (t) = 0, ky being the zero function 
because it is not dependent on x/t) and ky (T) 
= (0, k, evaluated at ¢ = 7.19 

Therefore, k; (t) = 0 implies from (25) that 


ka(t)=(b — la) kg — (a +1)c, (27) 


which can now be solved to produce (28) 
evaluating t= T: 


ky (T) = Kel®~4 + (ca +c)/{b — la), (28) 


where K is a constant composed of parameters. 
The boundary conditions in (26) requires k,(T) 
= (0. Hence (28) can be set equal to zero and we 
solve for K: 


K = [—(ca + c}/(b — la)] ` [ef CD], (29) 


Given expression (29) and (27) we can write 
the expression for k(t) as in (30). 


k(t) = [fae + ¢)/{b — laj] ` 

[1 — ef@—a}(t—-T) 7, (30) 
Remembering expression (17) and the boun- 
dary condition (26), p (t) =k, (t) since k, (t) = 
0. Using expression (30) as equal to p/t) and 
substituting into expression (16), we arrive 
at the solution for u*: 


u* =ax — [1/2] * [(ca + ¢)/(b — laj] ` 


[1 —ef-@)(t-T)] — ¢/2, (31) 

18since we have not specified any “scrap value,” 
ie., value that must be shown by x/t/ when ft = T, the 
adjoint variables at time p{7) must be equal to zero. 
The adjoint variables are composed only of the state 
equation and contain no additional constraints. This 
property holds for all models of the general form of 
the linear-quadratic regulator problem. 


19Because in equation (26), kų is dependent on 
x{T) and in equation (24) kft) contains no kz terms, 
it is the case that k y(t) is a zero function. In equation 
(25) kaft) is dependent on k(t), but in equation (26) 
it must be the case that k/T) is equal to 0. 
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Define g/t) as in expression (32): 
g(t) = —c/2 — [1/2] ° [fca + e} f(b — la)} * 


[1 — e-ta) (t-T)] (32) 
Using (32) in (31) we have: 
u*(t) =ax(t) + g(t). (33) 


To express x in terms of variables not involving 
u(t}, substitute (33) into (12) and we obtain 
(34): 


x(t) = (la — b) x(t) +h + left). (34) 


Expression (34) demonstrates that with the 
optimal control (33) we can obtain the be- 
havior of nation X in terms of constants and 
variables not involving uft). 

Examining expression (31) we can arrive at 
several preliminary conclusions. For discussion 
purposes let us rewrite (31) as: 


u*(t)=ax(t} -A°B°C-—c/2 (35) 


Ly ea lala a 


First it can be noted from (35) that u*/t), 
the optimal control, is highly responsive to x(t) 
as modified by the parameter a, which is nation 
U’s perception of its own armaments needs 
given nation X’s armaments. Hence in nation 
Us optimal armaments policy, it is highly 
responsive to nation X’s armaments. Second, it 
can be noted that the quantity /b — Ia} occurs 
in both expressions for B and C in (35). If we 
assume, as Richardson did, that all the param- 
eters are positive,*° the quantity /b — la) can 
be either negative or positive in value and we 
can consider what happens under either condi- 
tion. 

When (b — la} is negative, and £ is small, 
making the quantity {t — T) negative, the term 
C in (35) is also negative. Similarly B will be 
negative, while A is positive since all parameters 
are assumed to be positive. Hence —ABC is 
negative. As t becomes larger approaching 7, 
the quantity ft — T) approaches zero so that 
e({b—la}(t-T) approaches 1 and the term C 
approaches the value of zero. Hence —ABC 
approaches zero. With t small the term ABC or 
g(t) in expression (33) serves to depress the 
armaments of nation U; but as t becomes larger 
and approaches T, the term ABC or gft) in 
expression (33) begins to approach zero and 
serves first as less of a depressant, and finally as 


20The assumption that all parameters are positive is 
a very strong assumption. It can be shown that 
Richardson could have obtained his results. with a less 
strict assumption. The quantity {b — la) is a very 
important quantity for this model as will be demon- 
strated below. 
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no depressant at all, on nation U’s optimal 
armaments policy at £ = T. Hence we can 
conclude that if (b — la) is negative, then the 
armaments of nation U increase through time, 
under the assumption that x/t) is not decreas- 
ing. 

Now let us take the case in which /b — la} is 
positive. When ¢ is small, the expression 
elb—la)ft-T} in equation (31) will be a small 
negative number and hence C in expression (35) 
will be positive. B in (35) will be positive as will 
A. Hence —ABC will be negative, and as a result 
depress values of u*/t). As t approaches T, the 
term C in (35) approaches zero and hence 
—ABC approaches zero. As time increases, 
therefore, the terms ABC in (35) and g/t} in 
(33) become less of a depressant on the values 
of u*/t). 

Given the above analysis we have shown that 
irrespective of the sign of {6 — la), and 
assuming ax/t) is constant or increasing and 
that all parameters are positive, u*/t) will 
increase through time. Furthermore it can be 
shown that under these assumptions, the func- 
tion u*/t) is a curve sloping gently away from 
the origin and increasing in slope to the 
terminal time ft = T). Thus, if nation U has the 
objective as given in equation (11) and per- 
ceives nation X as modeled in (12), then its 
optimal armaments policy (best strategy) is to 
increase its armaments through time at an ever 
increasing rate.?! 

One further observation on equation (31) is 
important. The grievance term k in the plant 
(12) does not appear in (31). The grievance 
term only appears in the expression for nation 
X’s armaments (34). Thus nation X’s griev- 
ances, as perceived by nation U, are not directly 
a part of U’s optimal armaments policy 
strategy. 


Data and Data Analysis 


Now that the optimal armaments policy fo 
nation U has been derived, it is important to 
ask how closely the model fits with the 
empirical world. If we had values for the 
parameters a, b, l, and c, and the initial value 
for x(t,)—the value of the opponent’s arma- 
ments at an initial time point—we could predict 
nation U’s armaments for each point in time 
from equation (31). A comparison of nation 
U’s predicted values for each point in time with 
the actual value of its armaments for the same 
time points would then provide us with a test 


21The. assumption that a nation has a given 
objective function should not be thought to be 
unnecessarily strict because the objective function 
used here is sufficiently general to incorporate many 
differing instances. It is important to note that our 
derivation is both necessary and sufficient. 
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of the model’s fit. If the values predicted from 
the optimal strategy u*/t) as given in equation 
(31) closely correspond (in terms of some 
goodness-of-fit criterion) to the actual values 
for a particular nation U, we could then 
conclude that the nation being examined be- 
haves as if its objective function is as postulated 
in equation (11) and as if it perceives its 
opponents as given by equation (12). 

The problem, however, is that we do not 
have estimates from decision makers of the 
parameter a, b, l, and c. We will, therefore, 
treat the problem somewhat in reverse arriving 
at “best” estimates of the parameters based 
upon optimizing measures of fit. 

Equation (31) can be rewritten by rear- 
ranging terms as (36) 


u*(t)=ax(t) + [1/2] ` [{ca + ¢j/{b — laj] ` 
[e(0—!aj(t—T)] = [c/2] . 


[fla + i}{(b — la} +1]. (36) 


Examining (36), we can see that it has the 
following structure: 


u*(t) = ax(t) + BeNt-T) +y, (37) 
where: 

&=a (38) 

B= [1/2] ; [(ca +c)/{b — la}] (39) 

y=[—-fe/2}]° [fla +1)/(b ~la) +1] (40) 

A= b — la. (41) 


We have now restated the estimation prob- 
lem on equation (31) as equation (37) in terms 
of the parameters a, 8, y, and A as defined in 
equations (38) through (41). Equations (39) 
and (40) can be more usefully stated as in (42) 
and (43). Using (39) and (41) we obtain: 


B=I[fca +c)/(2r)]. (42) 
Using (39) and (40) we obtain: 
y= p ~ ¢/2. (43) 


From equations (38), (41), (42) and (43), we 
can obtain expressions for the unknown param- 
eter values, a, c, /, and b in equation (31) in 
terms of the unknown parameters a, 8, Y, and A 
in equation (37). From equation (38): 


a= a, (44) 
From (43) we obtain: 

c= —2(y +B). (45) 
From (42) we obtain: 

l = (2AB)/(ca + e). (46) 
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Substituting into (46) from (44) and (45) we 
obtain: 


1=—[dB) / [fy +B) (a+ 1)]. (47) 
From (41) we obtain: 
b=) -+al. (48) 


Substituting into (48) from (44) and (47) we 
obtain: 


b= — [Ab] / [Cy + B) (& + 1)]. (49) 


Equations (44), (45), (47) and (49) all express 
the original parameters in equation (31), the 
optimal strategy for nation U. If estimates can 
be found for the parameters a, B, y, and À in 
equation (37), using equations (44), (45), (47) 
and (49), the parameters a, b, i and c in 
equation (31) can be calculated. Equations 
(44), (45), (47) and (49) express the parameters 
a, b, 1, and c as functions of only the 
parameters &, B, y and A and numerical con- 
stants. As a result the values for calculating the 
parameters a, b, l and c can be obtained 
directly from an estimation procedure on equa- 


tion (37), using the equivalences in equations 


(44), (45), (47) and (49). 

Examining equation (37) one can see that it 
has a similar structure to the linear regression 
model. The primary difference between (37) 
and the regression model is that the unknown 
parameter À appears in the second term of the 
right hand side of the equation. If we treat the 
term eA(t—T) as an independent variable choos- 
ing various values of ÀA and compute the 
parameter values for a, 6, y by least squares 
analysis for the various values of A, we can 
create a function G which is dependent on 
values of A. Call this function G/A/. If the 
univariate function G/A) is minimized, then we 
can select the unique value of A which when 
treated as a constant in equation (37) yields 
values of the other parameters a, B, y by 
least-squares analysis.*? In other words, once a 
value of A is selected, the values of a, 8, and Y 
can be obtained by treating (37) as an ordinary 
least-squares problem.?? If G/A/ is a global 
minimum, then our estimates will be unique.?4 


22The method of analysis here can be described as: 
Find a G/N) such that F/a, B, Y, GIN] meets some 
criterion. 


23The associated measures of significance in or- 
dinary least-squares analysis do not apply in our case. 
This is because we do not have, strictly speaking, a 
linear estimation equation. We have “linearized” equa- 
tion (36) by using pseudoparameters, one of which is 
not chosen strictly by least-squares analysis. 


241n any minimization one may encounter local 
minima (shallow valleys in a hypersurface separated by 
hills from deeper valleys) which may mask themselves 
as global minima (the deepest valley in the hyper- 
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The function G needs to be specified. The 
obvious selection for G is (1 — R2), where R? is 
the multiple correlation coefficient. By mini- 
mizing (1 — R?) we are maximizing the 
percentage of variance explained. Hence our 
problem becomes one to select the A which 
minimizes G, where G is (1 — R?) and involves 
the selection of values for a, 8, and y and 
yields that set of parameters which maximize 
explained variance. 

While the mathematical problem of minimiz-~ 
ing a function is simple, the empirical problem 
until a few years ago would have been exceed- 
ingly difficult. However, computer scientists 
have developed a number of algorithms for this 
kind of problem.*5 The algorithm best suited 
to our needs, developed by Powell,2© is a 
variant on the method of conjugate directions 
developed by Davidon.?7 The algorithm simply 
finds a functional minimum based on an “ini- 
tial” guess by moving in both directions from 
the guess. To assure that the minimum yielded 
from a first initial guess is not a local minimum 
(a valley in. the curve separated from a deeper 
valley), several random initial guesses need to 
be made. If the results from the several guesses 
yield the same minimum, then there is ample 
evidence to choose the point of convergence as 
the global minimum. 

The functional minimization was repeated 
ten times using randomly chosen initial values 
of A in the range [—5.0, +5.0] to counter the 
possibility of finding a local minimum for any 
single minimization.2® For the findings report- 
ed below, no local minima were found, and 
there was complete convergence from all initial 
guesses of A. 

We will empirically assess our model by 
analyzing post-World War II data for six cases 


surface). To assure that we have obtained a global 
minimum we have begun our analysis from several 
randomly selected initial values and have required 
st tla of final estimates from these initial 
values. 


25See Richard P. Brent, Algorithms for Minimiza- 
tion with Derivatives (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1973). 


26M. J. D. Powell, “An Efficient Method for 
Finding the Minimum of a Function of Several 
Variables without Calculating Derivatives,” Computer 
Journal, 7 (July, 1964); 155-162. 


27William C. Davidon, Variable Metric Method of 
Minimization, rev. ed. (Washington, D.C.: Atomic 
Energy Commission Research and Development Re- 
port, ANL-5990, 1959). 


280ur criterion was convergence. If for several runs 
the analysis produced the same minimization, we 
assumed that a global minimum was found. The 
Davidon-Powell method is not constrained by the 
range selected for initial values. Values outside of the 
range are eligible as minima. 
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(U.S.A., U.S.S.R., N.A.T.O., W.T.O., Israel, and 
the Arab states) from the period following 
World War II. Since each nation or alliance can 
be considered the nation modeled (nation U) 
with the other nation or alliance as its op- 
ponent (nation X), we have in effect six tests of 
the proposed model. 

Defense expenditure data were collected 
from the Stockholm International Peace Re- 
search Yearbooks.2? The data were then treat- 
ed in two ways. First, inflationary effects were 
removed transforming the data into terms of 
constant dollars. This step was desirable so that 
the estimates obtained would truly reflect 
defense expenditures and a true arms (defense 
expenditure) race. Second, because the Soviet 
Union experienced a governmental accounting 
change in 1961, adjustments were made to 
compensate for the post-1961 Soviet expendi- 
tures.2° We did not adjust for such increases in 
expenditures that occurred in the United States 
during the Korean or Vietnam wars or in the 
Soviet Union during the Hungarian or Czecho- 
slovakian uprisings. The NATO-WTO, USA- 
USSR, and Arab-Israeli data sets are in constant 
dollars with adjustment for accounting 
changes.>? 

One statistical problem that plagues almost 
all time-series analyses is autocorrelation.3? 


29 International Institute for Peace and Conflict 
Research, SIPRT Yearbook of World Armaments and 
Disarmaments (Stockholm: Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute, 1968 and forward). Our data 
sets run from 1947—1972 for the United States and 
Soviet Union;1950—1972 for NATO, WTO, Israel and 
Arab states. 


30See Abraham S. Becker, Soviet Military Outlays 
Since 1955 (Rand Corporation Memorandum 
RM-3886 PR) (Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 
1964). To adjust for the Soviet accounting change, the 
mean value of the four years after 1960 was compared 
to the mean value of the four years immediately prior 
to 1960. The prior-1960 mean value was subtracted 
from the post-1960 mean value, and this mean 
difference was then subtracted from all post-1960 
total defense expenditures. This adjusted Soviet ex- 
penditure was used in calculating the WTO aggregate 
defense expenditure. 


31The Arab nations were defined as Egypt (UAR), 
Syria, and Jordan. The data are expressed in terms of 
noninflationary dollars using mean yearly market 
exchange rates for determining conversion into Ameri- 
can dollars. The rates of inflation were obtained from 
the Stockholm International Peace Research Institute. 


32 autocorrelation is not the only statistical prob- 
lem in time-series analysis. Multicollinearity is an 
additional problem. By the very nature of our model, 
one might expect multicollinearity. Our analyses show 
that there is some multicollinearity in our data but 
that it is not particularly disturbing. There are no 
agreed-upon methods for treating multicollinearity in 
time-series analysis. Some may challenge the need for 
treating autocorrelation in a model with a lagged 
endogenous variable. Once again there is no agreement 
on whether adjustments for autocorrelation are mean- 
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Autocorrelation in data sets produces results 
that are not consistent and as a result are not 
useful for predictive purposes.23 Two simple 
tests can be used to measure the degree of 
autocorrelation in a given estimation using 
ordinary least-squares analysis. They are the 
Durbin-Watson d statistic and the Geary sign 
test.54 Both tests are based on the pattern of 
residuals in an ordinary least-squares analysis. If 
autocorrelation is found in a given analysis, one 
estimation procedure for adjusting for auto- 
correlated residuals is the Prais-Winsten trans- 
formation.35 If autocorrelation is suggested by 
the Durbin-Watson d statistic and by Geary sign 
test, an estimate of the first-order autocorrela- 
tion parameter, ùp, can be computed by using 
equation (50). i 


n 
y UtUt—1 
` t2 
Senee 
P i 


i (50) 
È u? 
t=1 


where u; represents the ordinary least squares 
residuals for time ¢. The autocorrelation param- 


ingful in the kind of model we have posited. See 
Philip A. Schrodt, The Relationship Between Arms 
Races and the Preservation of Peace (Bloomington: 
Indiana University, Ph.D. dissertation, 1976), chapter 
7; and Marc Nerlove and Kenneth F. Wallis, “Use of 
the Durbin-Watson Statistic in Inappropriate Situa- 
tions,” Econometrica, 34 (March, 1966), 235—238. 
The conclusions from our analyses are the same, 
whether or not corrections for autocorrelation are 
made. More conservative findings are obtained when 
the correction is made. Hewever, by no means do we 
fully endorse use of the Durbin-Watson statistic or the 
Geary sign test for systems with lagged endogenous 
variables. We have used these analyses because they do 
not alter the conclusions, and because they provide 
more conservative estimates of the parameters. 


33See John Johnston, Econometric Methods, 2nd 
ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), pp. 246-266 
and 312—313; Arthur S. Goldberger, Econometric 
Theory (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964), pp. 
153—155, 267—268 and 270—272. 


34]. Durbin and G. S. Watson, “Testing for Serial 
Correlation in Least Squares Regression, I,” Bio- 
metrika, 37 (June, 1950), 409-428, and “Testing for 
Serial Correlation in Least Squares Regression, II,” 
Biometrika, 38 (June, 1951), 159-178; Hamid 
Habibagahi and John L. Pratschke, “A Comparison of 
the Power of the Von Neumann Ratio, Durbin-Watson 
and Geary Tests,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
54 (May, 1972),179-185;J. Durbin, “Estimation of 
Parameters in Time-Series Regression Models,” Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society, Series B, 22 (January, 
1960), 139—153; D. Cochrane and G Orcutt, 
“Application of Least-Squares Regression to Relation- 
ships Containing Autocorrelated Error Terms,” Jour- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, 44 (March, 
1949), 32-61. 


35Koteswara Rao Kadiyala, “A Transformation 
Used to Circumvent the Problem of Autocorrelation,” 
Econometrica, 36 (January, 1968), 93—96. 
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eter can now be used as a transformation on the 
terms in the estimating equation following Prais 
and Winsten, in the following manner. Let Z be 
the original variable and TZ be the transformed 
variable where 





/1—p? 0 0 0 0 
= —p 10. 00 (51) 

0 -p 10 00 

0 00 =p | 


If the transform T is applied to the variables, 
then a new least-squares analysis (usually called 
generalized least-squares analysis) can be per- 
formed on the estimating equation with the 
transformed variables. Furthermore, if this first- 
order autocorrelation transformation using gen- 
eralized least-squares is subjected to the Durbin- 
Watson d statistic and the Geary sign test, 
further autocorrelation may be exhibited. As a 
result; a second-order autocorrelation param- 
eter, D, can be computed using equation (50) 
and the residuals from the generalized least- 
squares analysis. A further transformation TT 
can be obtained using (51). This procedure can 
be repeated n times, where n is the number of 
observations in the time series. For our data 
analysis here, this procedure was repeated a 
sufficient number of times that neither the 
Durbin-Watson d statistic nor the Geary sign 
test led to rejection of the hypothesis of zero 
autocorrelation at the 5% level of significance. 


Findings 
Table 1 reports the generalized least squares 
analysis adjusting for autocorrelation on equa- 
tion (37) using the Powell algorithm to mini- 
mize the function G*/A/),3© where G* is the 
generalized least squares 1—R? meeting the 
condition of significance above. 


36In obtaining the parameter from this analysis, y 
has been standardized by dividing by the autocorrela- 
tion parameter, p. The reader should note that, 
whereas GLS provides more conservative findings, the 
conclusions are the same whether the analysis is 
completed under GLS or OLS. 
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The ‘‘pseudo-parameters” A, a, 8, and y will 
be used later to compute the parameter a, b, l, c 
in equation (31). The most interesting finding 
shown in Table 1 is the magnitude of the 
generalized least squares correlation (GLS R?) 
in comparison with the ordinary least squares 
correlation (OLS R?). As can be seen from 
Table 1, considerable loss of explained variance 
occurs in the cases of the United States, Soviet 
Union and NATO when autocorrelation is 
controlled. Also the fairly deep order of auto- 
correlation for the United States and NATO 
reflects a behavior of incremental decision 
making in defense during the post-World War II 
era. In other words, because these nations or 
alliances exhibit routine increases in their ex- 
penditure behavior, our model, which calls for a 
more sophisticated form of calculation is not 
very successful in predicting the armaments 
behavior. The USA, USSR, and NATO seem 
not to abide by an arms balance strategy and 
because of the high autocorrelation in our 
results, a more naive calculation of incremental- 
ism seems to be the mode of decision making. 
But in the cases of the WTO nations taken asa 
group, Israel, and the Arab nations, defense 
expenditures exhibit none or barely some auto- 
correlation, and the generalized least-squares 
R? is equal or about equal to the ordinary 
least-squares R? estimate. In these three cases 
the arms balance model fits extraordinarily well 
with the data. 

It is significant that the Soviet Union taken 
separately does not follow the model proposed; 
however, the Soviet Union taken together with 
the other WTO nations does seem to follow the 
arms balance model. In other words, the Soviet 
defense expenditure policy as part of the 
overall defense policy of the WTO seems to 
reflect an arms balance calculation with the 
NATO countries, and not an arms balance 
calculus with respect to the United States. 
Although there is some increase in the general- 
ized least-squares R? comparing the United 
States to NATO, this increase is insufficient to 
permit arguing conclusively that the United 
States’s calculus as part of NATO follows the 
arms balance model. What can be argued is that 


Table 1. Generalized Least-Squares Analysis of Equation (37) 


Parameter USA USSR 
À —1.07 —.25 
a 94 18 
B 0.00 .03 
Yy 192.92 161.56 
GLS R? .32 42 
No. of Transformations 2 1 


OLS R 76 .83 


Cases 
NATO WTO Israel Arabs 
62 33 225 —.13 
1.21 .16 15 83 
—52.06 43.59 1626.02 —7.89 
146.85 23.49 9.36 459.20 
58 .88 99 .97 
3 0 0 1 
.69 .88 99 99 
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when taken as part of NATO, the United States 
is more likely to follow an arms balance 
Strategy than when taken separately in an 
adversary relationship with the Soviet Union. 
The results in Table 1 clearly suggest that an 
understanding of American and Soviet defense 
policy does require a full treatment of the 
relationships between these powers and their 
major alliance partners. 

Table 2 presents the results for the original 
parameters in equation (31), the optimal strate- 
gy, using equations (44), (45), (47) and (49) for 
calculation from the parameters as estimated 
for equation (37). The parameter a, as formu- 
lated in the model, is the degree of difference 
between nation U and nation X that is tolerable 
to nation U. As can be seen from Table 1, only 
NATO requires that its arms level be greater 
than its adversary. The behavior of NATO in 
the post—World War II era has been to attempt 
to maintain an advantage over the WTO coun- 
tries such that NATO arms expenditures 
through time are greater than the arms expendi- 
tures of WTO. The United States and the Arab 
nations do not require that they match one- 
for-one the defense expenditures of their adver- 
saries. In both of these cases, however, the 
value of the parameter a is near 1.0, but slightly 
short of that figure. In the case of the Soviet 
Union, WTO and Israel, the degree to which 
arms expenditures must be equivalent with 
adversaries is minimal. In other words national 
security for these cases does not require 4 
matching of their expenditures with those of 
their adversaries.37 

The results for the parameter c are most 
interesting, if not most discouraging. Parameter 
c as formulated in the original model is the 
degree to which nations are concerned about 
the total arms shared between themselves and 
their adversaries. In all six cases the value for 
parameter c is negative, which implies that 
there is no concern, in fact a lack of concern, 
for arms proliferation. The greatest lack of 
concern for arms proliferation is shown by 
Israel and the Arab states. The least lack of 


37Care must be taken in interpreting these results, 
given the measures of fit in Tables 1 and 2. 
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concern is exhibited by the NATO and WTO 
countries taken as a group. The United States 
and the Soviet Union fall between the ex- 
tremes. These results demonstrate that for the 
Six cases, nations do not consider the arms 
proliferation in their defense calculus, and in 
fact encourage proliferation. Proliferation has 
not been a restraint on arms expenditures; it 
has been an inducement for increased arma- 
ments. The inducement that proliferation ex- 
hibits to armaments expenditures is greatest 
among those nations who have experienced 
repeated wars in the post-World War II era. The 
Israelis and the Arabs seem to desire increases 
in arms in part because proliferation is of no 
concern in determining armaments policy. The 
results in Table 2 demonstrate that for nations 
to follow the arms balance model, proliferation 
of arms becomes a necessity. 

The parameter 7 as shown in Table 2 and as 
formulated in the original model is the per- 
ceived threat coefficient, i.e., the perceived 
threat which a nation’s armaments pose to its 
adversary. In three cases the value of / is zero. 
In other words, the armaments for these three 
nations are not perceived to threaten their 
opponents. This result runs against the conven- 
tional wisdom in understanding the nature of 
arms races.28 When, however, one additionally 
takes into account the values of the b param- 
eter, and the perceived economic burden and 
fatigue imposed on one’s opponent by being 
party to an armaments race, the results become 
more meaningful. In all three cases where 7 is 
zero, the vzelues for the b parameter are 
negative, i.e., the arms races for these cases are 
not perceived as an economic burden on one’s 
adversary, but as an economic stimulant. As a 
result it is very reasonable that the perceived 
threat imposed on one’s adversary is non- 
existent when it is also perceived that arms 
expenditures are not a burden to one’s op- 
ponent, but an economic stimulant. It is in- 
teresting to note that the United States’ be- 
havior is consistent with the perception that the 


38Richardson and his followers have accepted the 
idea that all parameters must be positive. See Richard- 
son and, for example, D. L. Wagner et al. 


Table 2. Values of Parameters in Equation (31) Based on Generalized Least-Squares 


Parameter USA USSR 
a 94 18 
c —385.83 —323.18 
I 0.00 0.00 
b —1.07 —.25 
G 


LS R? 32 42 


Cases 
NATO WTO Israel Arabs 
1.21 16 15 .83 
—189.58 —134.16 —3270.77 —902.62 
15 —.18 —.22 0.00 
.80 30 .22 —.13 
58 .88 99 97 
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Soviet Union benefits greatly from arms expen- 
ditures. The degree of benefit is less for the 
United States from the perception of the Soviet 
Union. 

For two cases (WTO and Israel) the per- 
ceived threat to the nation’s adversaries is 
actually negative. In other words, arms expen- 
ditures by both the WTO nations and Israel are 
perceived not to be an inducement for their 
enemies to arm, but a constraint on their 
adversaries’ desire to arm. This observation also 
runs against conventional wisdom.. Richardson 
and his followers have generally assumed that 
the threat of armaments should always be 
perceived by opponents as inducements to 
arm.3? The results for the arms balance model 
as formulated here demonstrate that for both 
the WTO and Israel, the perception of the 
adversary is one of ‘“‘submissiveness” when 
faced with increased arms expenditure. This 
result is especially meaningful when the values 
of the b parameter, economic fatigue and 
expense, are interpreted. For both the WTO 
and Israel the perception is that their adver- 
saries suffer some economic fatigue and ex- 
pense from the armaments race. Hence, the 
values of the rate of change of armaments of 
the adversaries of WTO and Israel are not a 
function of threat, but are perceived to be more 


39See for example Smoker’s work, and Caspary. 
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of a function of economic fatigue and ex- 
pense.7° : 

The case of NATO is the classical Richard- 
son case.*! In the perception of the NATO 
alliance, the threat imposed on its adversary is 
positive as is the perception of the adversary’s 
fatigue and expense. The results in Table 2 
demonstrate that the armaments of NATO are 
perceived to increase the threat to the WTO 
nations, and that in answering that increased 
threat, the WTO nations do suffer considerable 
economic fatigue. 

By inserting the values displayed in Table 2 
into equation (31), the optimal policy, one can 
draw the trajectories of the optimal defense 
policy for each of our six cases, as shown in 
Figure 2. For ease of interpretation we have 
drawn the curves in Figure 2 so that all nations 
begin at the same starting point. Adjustments 
for initial condition can be made by adding 
more curves up and down the vertical axis. 
Figure 2 indicates that there are three types of 
optimal policy behavior. 

Type 1: Linear Incremental 

In type 1 the optimal policy is to 
increase armaments at a constant positive 


40t must be remembered that the parameter b is 
multiplied by a negative unity in the state equation. 


41 For NATO all the signs of the coefficients are in 
the direction Richardson stipulated. See Richardson. 
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Figure 2. Trajectories of Optimal Defense Policy 
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rate. (Examples: USA, USSR, Arab nations) 


Type 2: Marginally Increasing 

In type 2 the optimal policy is to 
marginally increase armaments. The rate of 
increase in arms is always increasing. (Exam- 
ples: WTO, Israel) 


Type 3: Marginally Decreasing 

In type 3 the optimal policy is to 
marginally decrease armaments. The rate of 
increase in arms is always decreasing. (Exam- 
ple: NATO) 


The linear incremental policy (type 1) places 
little emphasis on the adversary’s perceived 
threat and places major emphasis on a “steady 
course of growth” in arms. The marginally 
increasing optimal policy (type 2) is a plan of 
“catching-up” to the decision maker’s perceived 
needs (objectives). It may be thought of as 
“delayed gratification.” The notion in type 2 
policies is to start slowly and then rapidly 
advance later. A marginally decreasing arma- 
ments policy (type 3) is a program of “gain the 
early advantage” and then rest on that “‘advan- 
tage.” Such a policy calls for an early gratifica- 
tion of needs. 

Noting that the optimal behaviors of the 
adversaries in arms races do differ is important. 
Furthermore, there are obvious implications for 
the pairs of antagonistic nations where optimal 
policies taken in combination have certain 
mixes of the three types of policy behavior. 
These mixes are most valuable in attempting to 
understand points in time at which changes in 
strategy may occur. To understand these phe- 
nomena, we must first examine the equilibrium 
and stability for our model. 


Equilibrium and Stability Analysis 


An important question to ask about any 
dynamic model is whether the model exhibits 
the attributes of equilibrium and stability, or in 
other words, what conditions, if any can be 
found, need to be satisfied if equilibrium and 
stability are to be achieved. Equilibrium for a 
dynamic model is some point or set of points 
such that the rates of change in the state 
variables equal zero, i.e., a position at which the 
system does not change.42 However, if an 
equilibrium exists, we also want to know 
whether the equilibrium is stable, i.e., for some 
small exogenous perturbation or force driving 
the system from its equilibrium, will the system 
return to its equilibrium? 

Such questions are important to ask because 
equilibrium and stability may or may not be 


42For readable summaries of equilibrium analysis, 
see, Intriligator, Mathematical Optimization, pp. 
220 —257; Perkins and Cruz, pp. 72-78. 
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desirable attributes. In a system which describes 
the trajectory of a manned spacecraft flight to 
the moon, equilibrium is not desirable. If 
equilibrium did exist the spacecraft would cease 
to move from some location between earth and 
the moon (“lost in space”). The goal of the 
space exploration could not be achieved, and 
the astronauts would not return to earth, let 
alone travel to the moon. In other systems, 
especially arms races, equilibrium is a desirable 
attribute.43 When equilibrium is achieved, na- 
tion X as perceived by nation U is in a steady 
state and does not need to increase its arma- 
ments.44 

Stability may also be desirable or undesira- 
ble depending on the problem. Stability tells us 
whether or not exogenous forces applied to the 
system can move it permanently away from its 
equilibrium or from its trajectory as modeled. 
In some systems once equilibrium is obtained 
or once the system is on its trajectory toward 
the terminal time, it is desirable to move the 
system to a new trajectory by applying some 
new force. For example, for an economy in an 
inflationary spiral and on a trajectory toward 
higher and higher rates of inflation, the intro- 
duction of some force may be desirable to 
move the economy away from its inflationary 
trajectory. In other systems, however, it is 
desirable for the system itself to counter 
disturbances by returning to its equilibrium or 
original trajectory. In armaments races dis- 
turbed by some international crisis or by other 
exogenous factors, it is of considerable impor- 
tance to know whether the arming process will 
return to steady state equilibrium where na- 
tions will not increase armaments, or if the 
arms race will spiral off into a runaway prolif- 
eration of arms. 

To examine equilibrium and stability we 


need to set T, the terminal time, to some large - 


number, say about 40 years.45 This is necessary 
because there is no assurance that an equilibri- 


438ince our solution is for a steady-state equilibri- 
um, one must be careful not to interpret equilibrium 
as total disarmament. Equilibrium for our analyses 
simply means that there the rate of change in 
armaments is zero, not that armaments expenditure 
becomes zero. 


441n equilibrium, if X equals zero, it is not the case 
that ù% is equal to zero. The nation U is the controller 
in our model and may increase or decrease its 
armaments expenditure while nation X is in equilibri- 
um 


45This method has been shown to be entirely 
legitimate. See ; Leonard Weiss and E. F. Infante, “On 
the Stability of Systems Defined over a Finite Time 
Interval,” Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences, 54 (July 15, 1965), 44—48. Normally one 
assumes T to be infinity, but such an assumption is 
not appropriate for our analysis. The actual value of 7 
is irrelevant. 
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um will exist in a shorter time horizon. By 
making T large—for our purposes here the 
actual value of 7 is irrelevant—there is some 
assurance that the equilibrium, if it does exist, 
will occur in the larger time horizon.*® 

By using equation (31), the optimal policy 
for nation U and equation (34), the trajectory 
for nation X given nation U’s optimal policy, 
the equilibrium can be obtained. Substituting 
equation (31) into equation (34), we obtain 
equation (52). 


x(t) = lax (t) — [1/2] [(ca + c)/(b — la)] ` 
[i - elb—la)(t-T)}] — c/2] — 
bx(t) +h. (52) 
Integrating (52), we can find the optimal 
trajectory x*/t) given u*(t). 
x*(t) = {[{lc ~ 2h}/(2(la — b}) — (I?efa + 1})/ 
(2fla — b)? )] + [x(to) + (Ic (a + 1))/ 
(2(la — b)*) + (2h — Ie}/(2fla — b)] ` 
fella—b}t] — [2e (a + 1)}/(4(la — b)?)] ` 
[ella—BNE+E] + [(c(a + 1))/ 


(Afla — b)?)] ` [ef -81T-Y], (53) 


46For the optimal control regulator problem of the 
form here, the assumption that equilibrium and 
stability exist in an infinite time horizon is incom- 
patible with the boundary conditions used to solve for 
u*/(t). Hence the weaker, but still legitimate, assump- 
tion of setting T equal to a large number is employed. 
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Equation (53) provides the optimal trajec- 
tory of nation X from the perspective of nation 
U. Equation (53) tells us nation U’s expectation 
of the optimal policy of nation X given nation 
U’s optimal policy, u*/t). Examining equation 
(53) using our results in Table 2, we can obtain 
the shape of x*/t) as displayed in Figure 3. For 
ease of interpretation the curves in Figure 3 
have been drawn so that all nations begin at the 
same starting point. Adjustments for initial 
conditions can be made by moving the curves 
up and down the vertical axis. In Figure 3 the 
perceiving nation (nation U) is placed in paren- 
theses and the perceived nation (nation X) is 
not. 

What is interesting in Figure 3 is that four of 
the six cases perceive their adversary as “‘mar- 
ginally increasing,” or in other words as “‘catch- 
ing up”—(USSR as perceived by the US; US as 
perceived by the USSR; Israel as perceived by 
the Arab nations; and the Arabs as perceived by 
the Israelis). The degree of the “catching up” 
perception is especially acute in the United 
States’s perception of the Soviet Union and the 
Arabs’s perception of the Israelis. This “catch- 
ing up” perception is the anticipated behavior 
of one’s adversary. For the United States and 
the Arabs, the expectation is that the Soviet 
Union and Israel, respectively, are putting forth 
an extreme effort in accumulating armaments. 
For the Israelis and the Soviets there is also the 
perception of increased effort in armaments, of 
their adversaries, the Arab nations and the 


WTO (NATO) 


NATO (WTO) 





ISRAEL (ARABS) 


ARABS (ISRAEL) 


Figure 3. Perceived Optimal Trajectories of Opponent’s Defense Policy 


Note: Perceiving nation (nation U) is denoted by parentheses. 
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United States, respectively, but at a lower 
marginally increasing rate. 

For NATO and WTO the perceptions are of 
a declining armaments race. Both alliances 
perceive each other to be decreasing the rate of 
armaments build up. In other words the arma- 
ments race in Europe is perceived by both sides 
to reach a point at which there is some steady 
state whereby the increments in armaments 
expenditure approach zero.47 

Returning to equation (53), it is fortunate 
when evaluated for equilibrium that (53) sim- 
plifies. Let us denote the equilibrium point as 
t?, where tg < t° <T, and tọ is the initial time 
and T is the terminal time. By using the 
definition of equilibrium, x(t?) = 0, and setting 
t = f° in expression (53) we can write: 


x(t?) = [1 — el!a—b) (T-29)] > [(I2ca +1ĉ?c)/ 
(2(la ~ b)*)] — [h/(la — b}] + 
[fte} / (2(ta — bj}. (54) 


Expression (54) is the steady state equilibri- 
um for our model. It is a steady state equi- 
librium because our analysis incorporates the 
expression for u*/t) into expression (53) from 
which we obtain the equilibrium (54). A steady 
state equilibrium tells us the equilibrium value 
of x/t) given the optimal control input, u *ft). 
For our particular analysis, equation (54) pre- 
sents the anticipated equilibrium for nation X 
from the view of nation U. In other words, 
given the strategy played by nation U (strategy 


47For this analysis, estimates of the constent A 
needed to be derived. Consistent with our analysis is 
the use of the mean difference in expenditures. For 
our analysis h is equal to the following values for the 
six cases. 
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u*(t)) and the model of nation X’s reaction 
(equation (34)), equation (54) tells us the value 
that x(t} must be for x(t}, the rate of change in 
the adversary’s armaments, to be zero. 

Expression (54) can be numerically evalu- 
ated given the results in Table 2.48 By numer- 
ically evaluating expression (54) we are asking, 
what is the arms expenditure which one’s 
adversary must achieve if equilibrium is to be 
obtained. The results of the numerical evalua- 
tion show that for only three of the six cases, is 
there an equilibrium present in the data.49 
Table 3 summarizes the results. 

As noted in Table 3, only NATO, WTO, and 
Israel perceive some point in time such that the 
rate of change in their adversary’s armaments is 
zero. For the other cases no such meaningful 
equilibrium point exists. The perceptions of the 
Soviet Union by the United States, of the 
United States by the Soviet Union, and of the 
Israelis by the Arabs, rule out the anticipation 
that the armaments race will grind to some 
steady state in which the opposing nations will 
not increase their defense expenditures. 

The knowledge that a given empirical arms 
race has or has-not an equilibrium does not tell 
us whether or not the race is stable. An arms 
race that has an equilibrium may not be stable; 
the equilibrium point may be passed in time on 
the course of ever increasing armaments. At the 
opposite extreme, an arms race that does not 
have an equilibrium may be stable; the nations 
involved may move on a stable trajectory 
toward greater and greater amounts of arma- 
ments. In stability analysis we assume that 
some force applied to the trajectories displaces 
a nation from its optimal course. The question 
asked is, Will the nation return to its trajectory 


48This numerical evaluation uses the values of # in 


Nation h Measuring Unit footnote 47 and sets {T — 1°) equal to numbers 
USA 1.67 billions of dollars "ging from 50 to 1. ee 
USSR 68 billions of dollars The actual values for the equilibrium are mean- 
NATO 2.39 billions of dollars ingless in that we have set the initial conditions for all 
WTO 97 billions of dollars nations equal to a small positive number. The numbers 
Israel 62.16 millions of dollars are interpretable in terms of whether or not the values 
Arabs 57.99 millions of dollars yielded using series of (T — t°} numbers are about the 
same. 
Table 3. Equilibrium Analysis*? 
Nation U Nation X Equilibrium 

(Perceiving Nation) (Perceived Nation) Value Achieved? 

USA USSR S No 

USSR USA No 

NATO WTO Yes 

WTO NATO Yes 

Israel Arabs Yes# 

Arabs Israel No 


4The equilibrium in this case is subject to minor fluctuations. 
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or will a new course of armaments behavior be 
pursued? In stability analysis we are assessing 
the degree to which the armaments behavior of 
nations through time is “fixed” and not respon- 
sive to outside forces. 

Using the Liapunov method one can immedi- 
ately see from equation (52) that there does 
exist some condition under which the system is 
stable.5° A system is said to be stable at t = t° 
(where f° is some critical point) provided that 
for some arbitrary positive displacement € > 0, 
there is a ô =8(e, t?) such that whenever || x? || 
< 6, the inequality || x/x°; t°; t) || < € is 
satisfied for all t 2 t°, where || x || is the 
Euclidean norm equal to (x12 +... + Xp)”. 
Furthermore a system is said to be asympto- 
tically stable if it is stable and in addition there 
exists a 6,/t?) > 0 with the property that if 
|| x° || < p, then the limit as £ approaches 
infinity of xfx°, t°, t) = 0. 

To examine the stability properties of our 
model we must first solve equation (52) to 
obtain x/t). This solution is given in equation 
(55). 


x(t) = [ell@-O}t] - [x{to) + (1/(la — b)) ` 
(h — (Ic}/2) — ({(È |4) (la — b}?} {c +ac)] + 
[e~(@4—-8}] © (((17]4) (la — b}?)({c +ac}] — 


[i]fla — b)]* [h — fle}/2]. (55) 
Equation (55) is of the form:5! 
x(t)=A+B-C. (56) 


Only the A part in equation (56) contains x 
terms. As a result the B and C parts are forcing 
functions, i.e., factors not related to x/t) asa 
function of x(t). Since the x term in the A 
part is multiplied by an exponential term, if the 


S0aieksandr M. Liapunov, Stability of Motion 
(New York: Academic Press, 1966); Horst Liepholz, 
Stability Theory (New York: Academic Press, 1970). 


>1For equation (56) from (55): 

A = feflla—5)t) > [x{to) + 1/(la—b)) + {h — (le) /2) - 
(12/4) (a—b)*)(c + ac) 

B= jem a—b)t] - [//12/4)(la—b)?} {c + ac} } 

C= [1/(la—b)] ` {h - (Icj/2). 
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exponent moves to zero, then x/rg) multiplied 
by the exponential term will move to zero. The 
condition which moves the exponential term to 
zero is (la — b) < 0. Consequently this is the 
stability condition. To achieve absolute zero, 
ie., absolute stability, (la — b} must be equal to 
minus infinity.52 If the Liapunov stability 
condition is satisfied, then the trajectories do 
have a “homing instinct,” i.e., when displaced 
the trajectories return to their original course. 
If absolute stability is achieved, then the 
trajectory cannot under any conditions be 
displaced. 

It is important to note that the stability 
condition is for a steady state stability incor- 
porating feedback. In other words we are 
asking if the course of an adversary’s arma- 
ments behavior is stable given the policy pur- 
sued by the perceiving nation. 

Now that we have obtained the stability 
condition for our model, the results in Table 2 
can be used to numerically evaluate the steady 
state stability condition for the six empirical 
armaments races. Table 4 presents these results. 

As Table 4 indicates, only three of the six 
trajectories are stable. The trajectory showing 
the greatest instability is the Soviet Union’s 
defense policy as perceived by the United 
States. The American defense policy as per- 
ceived by the Soviet Union is also unstable, but 
less unstable than is the Soviet Union’s defense 
policy: as perceived by the United States. The 
trajectory for Israel as perceived by the Arab 
nations is almost unstable, but its instability is 
less than those exhibited by the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

The least stable of the stable cases is the 
Israeli perception of the Arab nations. Al- 
though this case is stable, the low value of the 
stability coefficient (la — b) indicates that as 
perceived by Israel, considerable time is neces- 
sary before the Arab nations return to the 
anticipated trajectory after some displacement 
force is applied. Hence, displacement forces, 
which can be viewed as momentary crises, have 


524n examination of equation (55) will show that 
when {la — b) = —%, then x/t) is equal only to the 
forcing function. 


Table 4. Stability Analysis 


Nation U Nation X 
(Perceiving Nation) (Perceived Nation) 
USA USSR 
USSR USA 
NATO WTO 
WTO NATO 
Israel Arabs 
Arabs Israel 


Stability 

Coefficient Stable? 
+1.07 No 
+25 No 
— .62 Yes 
— .33 Yes 
— .2§ Yes 
+ 13 No 
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a strong effect on Israeli strategy toward the 
Arabs, and absorb a considerable amount of 
time before the anticipated behavior can be 
restored. Both the NATO and WTO cases are 
stable, and although WTO is perceived by 
NATO to be more stable than NATO as 
perceived by WTO, given the value of the 
stability coefficient, both original trajectories 
are resumed after some displacement is applied, 

The stability analysis allows us to determine 
how nations react to sudden changes in their 
environments. Displacement forces are the re- 
sults of exogenous momentary impulses applied 
to the model. When displacement occurs, na- 
tions need to adjust to these momentary 
impulses. The stability coefficients tell us how 
nations are perceived to adjust by their adver- 
saries. The United States perceives the Soviet 
Union to adjust by moving to a new course of 
action. The size of the stability coefficient in 
this case tells us that shocks to the Soviet’s 
anticipated trajectory lead the Soviets to adopt 
a radically different trajectory of behavior. 
Although not as radically different from its 
anticipated trajectory, the armaments behavior 
of the United States as perceived by the Soviet 
Union also when shocked, takes on a new 
course. The Arab nations also perceive the 
Israelis to take on a new trajectory of arma- 
ments policy when its original trajectory is 
displaced by exogenous forces. 


Conclusions 


Formulating an optimal control model devel- 
oped from the balance of power literature, we 
have derived the optimal armaments policy. We 
have assumed that one’s adversary behaves as a 
Richardson-type actor. Examining three arms 
races, we have arrived at several conclusions. 
Table 5 summarizes our results. 

Examining each armaments race we can 
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conclude that the USA-USSR confrontation is 
one that lacks both stability and equilibrium 
and is leading toward continued increments in 
arms. Both nations perceive each other to arm 
primarily for economic reasons. Both arm out 
of a lack of concern for arms proliferation. 
When both the United States and the Soviet 
Union, however, are taken as parts of their 
respective major alliance partners, the arma- 
ments race is both stable and equilibrium-seek- 
ing. Not only do the perceptions of the 
adversary change, but also the nature of the 
armaments race becomes one of control and 
moderation. Our analysis suggests that direct 
confrontation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States is a very high risk phenom- 
enon, whereas lower risks are involved in 
confrontation between the two superpowers in 
the context of NATO and WTO. 

The Arab-Israeli arms race shows equilibrium 
and stability in terms of Israeli strategy, but a 
lack of such equilibrium and stability in terms 
of Arab strategy. Whereas the Israeli policy 
leads to an equilibrium and stability, the Arab 
policy leads away from equilibrium and stabili- 
ty. Such an armaments race, although less risky 
than direct Soviet-American confrontation, still 
is highly risky because of the lack of a strategy 
on the part of the Arab nations that would 
produce equilibrium and stability in Israeli 
response. 

If nations cannot formulate optimal policies 
that satisfy their objectives and likewise pro- 
duce an equilibrium and stability in their 
adversary’s reactions, then the armaments races 
themselves are subject to radical shifts and 
changes. Such shifts and changes encourage 
national decision makers to attempt to play 
“new games.” The human costs of new games 
of armaments in this advanced nuclear age are 
far too costly to incur. l 


Table 5. Summary of Conclusions 


Nation/ Opponent’s Equilibrium Degree of 
Alliance Optimal Trajectory Optimal Trajectory Achieved? Stable? Fit 
USA Linear incremental Marginally increasing No No Weak 
USSR Linear incremental Marginally increasing No No Weak 
NATO Marginally decreasing Marginally decreasing Yes Yes Adequate 
WTO Marginally increasing Marginally decreasing Yes Yes Adequate 
Israel Marginally increasing Marginally increasing Yes Yes Good 
Arabs Linear incremental Marginally increasing No No Good 
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A Technique of Computer Content Analysis of Transliterated 
Russian Language Textual Materials: A Research Note* 


CHARLES D. CARY 
Stockton, California 


Doing research on the Soviet political system 
is a difficult task for the foreign scholar. He or 
she faces a host of well-known problems con- 
straining the selection of topics for and 
methods of investigation. These problems in- 
clude, among others, limited access to the 
country and virtually no opportunities for field 
research. One widely employed sclution to 
these problems has been content analysis of 
documents. The persistence of problems con- 
straining the study of Soviet politics makes 
imperative some way of conducting even more 
objective and systematic content analyses of 
documentary data. I have developed such a 
technique—the computer content analysis of 
transliterated Russian language textual materi- 
als. The purpose of this note is to describe this 
new technique and to illustrate its use with two 
examples. 

Advantages of the Technique 


“Content analysis is any technique for mak- 
ing inferences by objectively and systematically 
identifying characteristics of messages.”! Two 
techniques of content analysis have been used 
so far in investigations of the Soviet political 
system: manual content analysis of Russian 
language textual materials and computer con- 
tent analysis of English translations of textual 
materials originally published in Russian.* I 
have developed a new, third technique—com- 
puter content analysis of transliterated Russian 
language textual materials. 

This technique has several advantages over 
the ones used previously. First, this technique 
opens up to the researcher the widest possible 
selection of documents. He or she does not 
have to limit the choice to those documents 


*I received a grant from the Graduate College of 
the University of Iowa for computer programming in 
connection with the research reported in this note. 
Staff members of the Laboratory for Political Re- 
search and of the Statistical Consulting Service, both 
at the University of Iowa, provided welcome assistance 
and advice. Gerhard Loewenberg offered helpful 
comments on a draft of this note. 


lOle R. Holsti, Content Analysis for the Social 
Sciences and Humanities (Reading, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley, 1969), p. 14. 


2Examples of investigations employing the former 
and latter techniques are respectively the following: 
Milton Lodge, Soviet Elite Attitudes Since Stalin 
(Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill, 1969); and P. 
Terrence Hopmann, “International Conflict and Co- 
hesion in the Communist System,” Jnternational 
Studies Quarterly, 11 (September, 1967), 212—236. 


which are available in translation and thus faces 
fewer problems of sampling and consequently 
of statistical generalization. Second, this tech- 
nique eliminates any problems associated with 
the translation of Russian into another langu- 
age. The researcher avoids problems of the 
accuracy of translations or of variations in their 
quality. Third, this technique saves the time of 
the researcher, who does not have to wait for 
translations or to undertake them personally. If 
the researcher has possession of the documents, 
he or she is ready to begin preparing them for 
content analysis. Fourth, this technique permits 
the researcher to describe the characteristics of 
content in the reliable and consistent manner 
which makes computer analyses superior to 
manual ones. 


Development and Basic Features 
of the Technique 


Development of this new technique de- 
pended upon the availability of computer pro- 
grams for content analysis that are not specific 
to the English language and of an algorithm for 
inflectional segmentation of Russian words. 
The availability of general purpose computer 
programs meant that Russian language textual 
materials could in principle be content ana- 
lyzed. The availability of an algorithm for 
separating the inflectional ending from the stem 
of a word meant that it was feasible to 
construct dictionaries for the computer content 
analysis programs requiring them. 

KADP and WORDS are two general purpose 
computer programs for content analysis.> Both 
of these programs were originally written for 
the content analysis of English language textual 
materials on American computing machinery; 
their use for the content analysis of Russian 
language textual materials on the same machin- 
ery requires some sort of transliteration of the 
letters in the Cyrillic alphabet. That is, Cyrillic 
letters must be assigned on some basis to the 
characters of another alphabet. The fact that 
the Cyrillic alphabet has 33 letters and the 
Latin alphabet 26 letters makes it impossible to 


3A description of KADP is available from John 
Winters, Department of Political Science, Tennessee 
Technological University, Cookeville, Tennessee 
37203. WORDS is described in Howard P. Iker and 
Robert H. Klein, “WORDS: A Computer System for 
Analysis of Content,” Behavior Research Methods and 
Instrumentation, 6 (July, 1974), 430—438. 
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assign one Cyrillic letter to one Latin letter.4 
An assignment on a one-for-one basis, however, 
is preferable because such a transliteration 
avoids certain problems associated with the 
inflectional segmentation of Russian words. 
Hence, it is necessary to create a new computa- 
tional alphabet consisting of 33 characters—26 
Latin letters and 7 Arabic numbers. Figure 1 
presents a scheme for transliteration of Cyrillic 
letters into the characters of this new computa- 
tional alphabet. 

Russian is a highly inflected language. Each 
Russian word has many inflectional variants. 
For example, there are 24 possible different 
inflectional variants for each adjective. Content 
analysis is based upon the lexical meanings of 
words; and these meanings are expressed in the 
stems rather than in the inflectional endings of 
words. Without some means for separating the 
inflectional ending of a Russian word from its 
stem, however, most of the entries in a dic- 
tionary used in a computer program for content 
analysis would have to be inflectional variants 
of a very few words. Since both KADP and 
WORDS severely restrict the number of dic- 
tionary entries, it is desirable to include in a 
dictionary the stems of as many different words 
as possible.5 Manual inflectional segmentation 
of Russian words is a tedious and time-consum- 
ing task. Fortunately, there is a sophisticated 
algorithm which can be written as a computer 
program to handle this task automatically. 

Anthony Oettinger devised this algorithm 
for inflectional segmentation of Russian words 
in the course of his research on computer 
translation of Russian into English.© The al- 
gorithm consists of 57 separate statements 


4Conventional schemes for transliteration involve 
assignments of two Latin letters for a single Cyrillic 
letter and/or use of diacritical marks. See J. Thomas 
Shaw, The Transliteration of Modern Russian for 
English-Language Publications (Madison, Wisconsin: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1967). 

[In KADP the dictionary entries are specified by 
the user;in WORDS they are automatically chosen on 
the basis of the frequency of usage. 


6 Anthony G. Oettinger, Automatic Language 
Translation: Lexical and Technical Aspects, With 
Particular Reference to Russian (Cambridge, Massa- 
eae Harvard University Press, 1960), pp. 
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written in propositional calculus. Each state- 
ment is a set of instructions for identifying the 
inflectional ending of any Russian word by 
reading its letters backwards, i.e., from right to 
left. Satisfaction of the conditions specified by 
the statements in the algorithm results in the 
identification of an inflectional ending. The 
algorithm does not always produce a unique 
stem for each word. The resulting number of 
stems for a word is, however, substantially less 
than the number of its inflectional variants. 
This algorithm constitutes the core of a com- 
puter program called DWLRUSS. 

resulting number of stems for a word is, 
however, substantially less than the number of 
its inflectional variants. This algorithm consti- 
tutes the core of a computer program called 
DWLRUSS. 

There are several features of DWLRUSS 
which make it well suited for the preparation of 
transliterated Russian language textual materi- 
als for computer content analysis. 

(1) DWLRUSS does three things: (a) it reads 
the textual material which has been encoded 
according to a given transliteration scheme such 
as the one in Figure 1; (b) where possible, it 
separates the stem and inflectional ending of a 
word; and (c) it prints out on cards the textual 
material in a form in which each inflectional 
ending is bracketed and is separated by one 
space from the companion stem and by one 
space from any following punctuation mark. 
Figure 2 presents an example of the operation 
of DWLRUSS. Handling the inflectional end- 
ings in this manner is essential in the prepara- 
tion of the textual materials for eventual 
computer content analysis. Computer programs 
for content analysis usually allow the user to 
designate textual material to be excluded from 
the actual content analysis. KADP automatical- 
ly excludes any textual material bracketed by 
“less than” and “greater than” signs. WORDS 
requires a list of all words to be excluded; each 
one of the 56 different inflectional endings 
bracketed by “less than” and “greater than” 
signs would be on this list. 

(2) DWLRUSS is a combination of several 
flexible subprograms. One of these subprograms 
permits the user to specify words up to 16 
characters in length which will not be subject to 


Characters 


ABBITEER3VKJIMHONPCTY SX LMU bHb DKA 


ABVGDE2J ZI 3KLMNOPRSTUFX4CW59Y670H 


Figure 1. Transliteration Scheme 
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Pacckaxute o CopeTrax paséoumx ZenmyTaToBR M UX AeATeALHOCTH. 
[paseante ÑakTH, nogTBepxzanuue NpeBpamenne CopeTOB B 


OpraHH BAACTH n 


lpupeautTe ZokKasaTeAbCTBa KOHTPPeCBOAHUMOHHOCTU pycckon 
6ypxyasum, OxapaxTepusylte eau Sypaeya3HUx NapTune 
Kakve HoBHe cpexcTBa MpMMeHANO CAMOMEpPRABHE AAA ÖOPHÖH C 


peBoasnunen? 


Input to DWLRUSS: 


RASSKAJITE © SOVETA RARNCIX PEPUTATOV T IX NENTFLANOSTI, 


PRIVEDITE FAKTY, 
ORGANY VLASTI, 


PANTVEPJDACSIE PPEVRASENTE SAVETNV V 


PRIVEDITE DOKAZATEL&STVA KAONTPREVPLAAJJNNNASTI RUSSKNZI 


BURJUAZITI, 


OXARAKTERIZUSTE SELI BURJEAZMYX PARTIZ. 


KAKTE NOVYE SREDSTVA PRIMFNHLO SASODEPIJAVIF PLH RNRARY § 


REVOLQGTE3? 


Output from DWLRUSS: ê 


RASSKAY <ITE> OM SOVET <AX> RAROC <TX> NEPUTAT <NV> 7 TY 190 
DEHTEL6NOST <D , PRTVED <CITE> FAKT <Y> , rate 
PODTVERJDAQS <IF> PREVRASFNI <F> S&NVET <NV> v 30 
ORGAN <Y¥> VLAST <I>. uan 
PRIVED <ITE> DMKAZATELASTV <a> aaa 
KONTRREVOLQUIONNOST <I> RUSSK <N3> RURJLAZT <I> , Ano 
OXARAKTERIZUST <E> SEL <I> RURJUAZH <YX> PARTI <43> , 738 
KAK <TE> NOV <YE> SRFEFDSTV <A> PRIMFNKL <> aAA 
SAMDDERJAVI <F> OLH BORAR <Y> S$ REVOLONG] <F3> ? 940 


Figure 2. Inflectional Segmentation of Russian Words 


“Prepositions, conjunctions, and words less than three characters in length were not subjected to 


inflectional segmentation. 


inflectional segmentation. For example, the 
user could exclude all prepositions and conjunc- 
tions from inflectional segmentation. Parts of 
these subprograms can be easily altered by the 
user so that the output of DWLRUSS is an 
acceptable input to one or another computer 
program for content analysis. For example, the 
user could change the transliteration scheme; 
that change would result in a different compu- 
tational alphabet. 

(3) There are only three rules concerning the 
encoding of textual material that will be pro- 
cessed by DWLRUSS. First, a single translitera- 
tion scheme must be consistently employed. 
Second, any Latin letters in the transliteration 
scheme must be encoded as capitals. Third, 
textual material must be contained within the 
first sixty columns of each card or within the 
first sixty bytes of each tape or disk record. If 
the user encodes the textual material according 
to these three rules and to any noncontra- 
dictory rules imposed by the selected computer 
program for content analysis, then the card 


output from DWLRUSS will be an acceptable 
input to this program with minimal extra work. 
For example, this card output can be the input 
to KADP after the complete removal of the 
sequence numbers on each card and into 
WORDS after the replacement of the sequence 
numbers with special identification codes. 

The serial operation of DWLRUSS and of a 
computer program for content analysis consti- 
tutes the new technique of computer content 
analysis of transliterated Russian language tex- 
tual materials which I have developed.’ Prepa- 
ration of textual material for initial processing 
in the former program and, if necessary, con- 


The use of DWLRUSS requires little computer 
time; processing approximately 5000 cards with this 
program takes less than five mmutes. DWLRUSS and 
its component subprograms are written in either PL/I 
or assembly language. These programs and a technical 
description of their operation are available from the 
Laboratory for Political Research, Department of 
Be Science, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
5 : 
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struction of a dictionary for incorporation into 
the latter one are facilitated by the use of two 
auxiliary computer routines, both of which can 
operate with a 33-character computational al- 
phabet. FREQLIST provides an alphabetical 
listing of the different words in a block of 
encoded textual material. Such a listing is 
helpful for checking the accuracy of the spel- 
ling of individual words. Since many words 
would be likely to appear more than once in a 
block of textual material, any misspellings 
would show up out of place in an alphabetical 
listing of the different words in that block. In 
addition, an alphabetical listing of stems simpli- 
fies the construction of a dictionary. If a word 
selected for inclusion in a dictionary has mul- 
tiple stems, this listing will contain each one of 
them. The “Locate?” command in the IBM 
administrative terminal system offers a way of 
finding the locations of words in a block of 
textual material. Knowledge of these locations 
speeds up the correction of misspellings and 
permits checks on the usage of words with 
possible ambiguous referents. 


Illustrative Examples 


I have used the technique of computer 
content analysis of transliterated Russian langu- 
age textual materials in research on the political 
socialization of Soviet schoolchildren.? The 
following two examples from this research 
illustrate the use of the technique and can 
possibly clarify its mechanics. It should be 
pointed out that the purpose of presenting 
these examples is not to answer the questions 
posed. Such answers would require, in addition 
to the findings from the content analysis, 
contextual information and detailed argumenis. 
A full elaboration of the two examples can be 
found elsewhere.!° 

Both examples report the findings from a 
content analysis of Soviet school textbooks 
with KADP. These textbooks, published circa 
1970, were in required use in general-education 


8A description of FREQLIST is available from 
Keith Swigger, Department of Linguistics, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 52242. 


Use of content analysis in research on political 
socialization has been encouraged by Jack Dennis, 
“Future Work on Political Socialization,” in Socializa- 
tion to Politics: A Reader, ed. Jack Dennis (New 
York: John Wiley, 1973), p. 498. 


10Charles D. Cary, “Patterns of Emphasis upon 
Community, Regime, and Authorities: A Computer 
Content Analysis of Soviet School History Text- 
books” (paper, University of Iowa, 1974); and Charles 
D. Cary, “Patterns of Emphasis upon Marxist-Leninist 
Ideology: A Computer Content Analysis of Soviet 
School History, Geography, and Social Science Text- 
books,” Comparative Education Review, 20 (Febm- 
ary, 1976), 11—30. 
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schools throughout the Soviet Union.!! The 
sample of textual material from these text- 
books includes all of the exercises, i.e., ques- 
tions and assignments, which conclude the units 
within the textbooks. Textbooks are the prin- 
cipal tool of instruction in Soviet classrooms, 
and teachers grade schoolchildren’s per- 
formance in completing the exercises. Thus, 
these exercises summarize what Soviet school- 
children are expected to learn from instruction. 
The findings in both examples are patterns 
of emphasis upon selected political themes in 
the textbooks. There are two basic types of 
emphasis—relative and developmental. Relative 
emphasis involves a comparison within a grade; 
it refers to the amount of emphasis either upon 
various themes in a given subject or upon a 
particular theme in two or more subjects. 
Developmental emphasis involves a comparison 
over a span of grades; it refers to change in the 
emphasis upon a particular theme in a given 
subject. The patterns of relative and develop- 
mental emphasis upon the selected themes in 
the textbooks suggest possible configurations of 
the content and sequencing of the political 
socialization of Soviet schoolchildren.! 2 


Levels of a Political System. The first example 
concerns the emphasis upon three themes— 
political community, political regime, and poli- 
tical authorities—in Soviet school history text- 
books. The 11 textbooks used for history 
instruction in grades 4-10 contain 3281 exer- 
cises. It was necessary to construct a dictionary 
consisting of a subdictionary for each of the 
three themes. Construction of these subdic- 
tionaries involved four steps: (a) review of 
David Easton’s conceptualization of the three 
levels of a political system;!3 (b) preliminary 
selection of words cognitively referring to each 
level from an alphabetical listing of different 
stems appearing in the entire set of exercises; 
(c) elimination of those words ambiguously 
used in the exercises; and (d) a determination 
of whether each word refers to the Russian or 
Soviet political system, to another political 
system in particular, or to a political system in 
general. The subdictionaries for political com- 
munity, political regime, and political authori- 
ties contain, respectively, 133, 58, and 49 
word-stems. Neither the affective dimension of 


1 Standardization of textbooks is possible through 
translations of the Russian language versions into all of 
the languages in which instruction is offered. 

12The findings from a different kind of research 
are necessary tc answer the question about the extent 
to which instruction affects the political socialization 
of Soviet young people. 

13See David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Politi- 
cal Life (New York: John Wiley, 1965). 
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Figure 3. Emphasis upon Community, Regime, and Authorities: Overall 


a word nor the frequency of its usage in the 
exercises was taken into consideration in the 
construction of the subdictionaries. Nor was 
any attempt made to equalize the number of 
words in the subdictionaries. 

Figure 3 displays one set of findings about 
the overall emphasis in the textbooks upon the 
three levels of a political system. Over the span 
of grades in which history is taught as a 
separate subject, political community receives 
more emphasis than political regime, which in 
turn tends to receive more emphasis than 
political authorities.14 There is the same pat- 
tern of greatest relative emphasis upon political 
community if the target is specifically the 
Russian or Soviet political system rather than 
all political systems. These two patterns suggest 


14This inference is supported by an analysis of the 
confidence intervals for the percentages cf exercises 
containing one or more references to tke separate 
levels of a political system. 


an attempt to tie Soviet schoolchildren to 
political community—the most fundamental 
level of a political system. 

While the emphasis upon political com- 
munity and political authorities does not tend 
to change in one direction, the emphasis upon 
political regime tends to increase.!5 If the 
target is specifically the Russian or Soviet 
political system rather than all political sys- 
tems, the pattern of developmental emphasis is 
the same. The increasing exposure to political 
regime takes place within the context of con- 
stantly high emphasis upon political com- 
munity and constantly low emphasis upon 
political authorities. Thus, as Soviet school- 
children progress through school, they are 
expected to develop an increasingly sophis- 


1SThis inference is supported by the values of 
chi-square and chi-square-on-the-slope for the per- 
centages of exercises containing one or more refer- 
ences to the separate levels of a political system. 
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ticated orientation and predisposition toward 
behavior with respect to the structure, organiza- 
tion, and operation of government. 


Marxist-Leninist Ideology. The second example 
employing the technique of computer content 
analysis of transliterated Russian language tex- 
tual materials deals with the emphasis upon 
Marxist-Leninist ideology in Soviet school his- 
tory, geography, and social science textbooks. 
There are 5030 exercises in the seventeen 
textbooks required for instruction in these 
three subjects. Steps in the construction of a 
dictionary of words and short phrases referring 
to Marxism-Leninism were similar to the ones 
mentioned in the first example: preparation of 
a preliminary list of words and short phrases 
from an alphabetical listing of different stems 
appearing in the exercises; verification of the 
ideological meaning of these words and short 
phrases in recent editions of Kratkii 
politicheskii slovar’ (Short Political Dictionary) 
and/or Filosofskii slovar’ (Philosophical Dic- 
tionary); and elimination of those words and 
short phrases which did not have an ideological 
meaning or which were used ambiguously in the 
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exercises. The final dictionary included 83 
words and short phrases. 

Figure 4 shows one set of findings about 
how Marxist-Leninist ideology is emphasized in 
the three subjects. In the fifth through ninth 
grades, i.e., over the span of grades in which 
both history and geography are taught, Marx- 
ism-Leninism receives more emphasis in the 
textbooks for history than in those for geogra- 
phy. In the tenth grade, i.e., in the single grade 
in which both history and social science are 
taught, there is approximately the same empha- 
sis upon Marxism-Leninism in the textbooks for 
both subjects.1© These patterns of relative 
emphasis suggest the varying roles of different 
subjects in inculcating a Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook. The role of geography is less than that- 
of history and social science. The fact that the 
textbooks in history, a standard subject, em- 
phasize Marxism-Leninism as much as those in 
social science, an overtly indoctrinating subject, 


16These inferences are supported by an analysis of 
the confidence intervals of the percentages of exercises 
containing one or more references to Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. 
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underscores the importance of the former’s 
role. 

The emphasis upon Marxist-Leninist ideolo- 
gy in history and geography textbooks increases 
with grade; and the average emphasis upon 
Marxism-Leninism in the textbooks for each 
subject is greater in the higher grades (8-9/10) 
than in the middle grades (4/5-7).17 These 
patterns of developmental emphasis suggest 
that Soviet school children are expected to 
acquire an increasingly sophisticated Marxist- 
Leninist world outlook and that this acquisition 
may be proceeding in a series of more or less 
well-defined stages.? 8 


!7These inferences are supported by regression 
analysis and analysts of variance of the percentages of 
exercises containing one or more references to Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology. 


18The passage from the seventh to eighth grade 
corresponds with the transition between two periods 
of the psychological development of the Soviet -child. 
For a discussion of these periods, see L. I. Bozhovich, 
Lichnost’ i ee formirovanie v detskom vozraste (Per- 
sonality and Its Formation in Childhood) (Moscow: 
Izdatel’stvo ‘Prosveshchenie’, 1968). 
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Conclusion 


This note has described a technique of 
computer content analysis of transliterated 
Russian language textual materials and il- 
lustrated the use of this technique with two 
examples. The technique is promising for re- 
searchers who must study Soviet politics and 
political life at a distance and who consider 
analysis of documents an appropriate method- 
ology for their studies. For the researcher who 
is already accustomed to careful analysis of 
documents, the technique enhances his or her 
ability to conduct objective and systematic 
analyses of them. It is now practical to use the 
technique described in this article; develop- 
ments in other areas (e.g., perfection of a 
system for encoding through optical scanning) 
will make the technique even easier to use in 
the future. In addition, the eventual classifica- 
tion of the affective meanings of Russian words 
will permit the construction of even more 
sophisticated dictionaries for use with the 
technique. 


Lobbyists and the Legislative Process: The Impact of 


Environmental Constraints” 


JOHN M. BACHELLER 
Kirkland College 


In the recent past we have seen a number of 
disparate studies describing the legislative pro- 
cess. The studies differ in the relative sig- 
nificance attached to committee and floor 
activity in Congress. Berman, for example, 
devotes considerable attention in his study of 
the 1960 Civil Rights Act to action and 
maneuvering on the floor.! Floor action in this 
case was a crucial aspect of the process and a 
serious potential obstacle to enactment. Since 
the time of Wilson, however, the congressional 
process has been described as being dominated 
by committees. Leroy Rieselbach, for ex- 
ample, argues that “the central fact is, of 
course, that the autonomous committees make 
the major choices and that these are merely 
ratified at a later point in the proceedings by 
the entire chamber.’’3 

Clearly, neither picture comprehensively 
portrays congressional action. Recent data from 
a study by Richard Fenno shows comparative 
committee success in getting favorable floor 
action. Fenno found that the Ways and Means 
Committee has managed to get more than 90 
per cent of its major legislation passed by the 
House, while Education and Labor has had a 
success rate of only about 60 per cent in the 
recent past.4 While both committees were more 
likely to be successful than not, one did 
considerably better than the other. 

Studies of the relationships between interest 
groups and legislators differ about the nature of 


*The author is indebted to Thomas Patterson and 
Robert deVoursney for their criticisms of the author’s 
doctoral dissertation, from which this article has been 
adapted. The author is also indebted to Eugene Lewis, 
David Rosenbloom, Robert Kweit and Jeffrey Ross 
and two anonymous editorial readers for their criti- 
cisms and advice. Financial support was provided by 
the Syracuse University Department of Political Sci- 
ence and the Huber Foundation through Kirkland 
College. Computing was done using the facilities of 
Hamilton and Kirkland Colleges and Cornell Universi- 
ty. 

1Daniel Berman, A Bill Becomes A Law(New York: 
Macmillan, 1962). See also Eugene Eidenburg and Roy 
D. Morey, An Act of Congress (New York: Norton, 
1969). In describing the enactment of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the authors 
describe in detail floor action on crucial amendments 
raised by opponents. 


Woodrow Wilson, Congressional Government 
(New York: World, 1956), pp. 57—98. 

3Leroy Rieselbach, Congressional Politics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1973), p. 237. 


4Richard Fenno, Congressmen in Committees (Bos- 
ton: Little-Brown, 1973), p. 237. 


interaction between them. Milbrath argues, for 
example, that lobbyists generally use direct 
methods of contacting legislators (such as 
through personal presentation of viewpoints 
and research findings or through testimony at 
hearings). Yet he and others have also ac- 
knowledged that lobbyists at times use indirect 
approaches to congressmen (i.e., through con- 
stituents).> 

To explain the variations in patterns of 
interaction discussed above, a number of politi- 
cal scientists have provided theoretical over- 
views of legislative policy making and the role 
of interest groups in it. Theodore Lowi, for 
example, argues that legislation can be classified 
according to its expected impact on Society. 
The ‘“‘arenas’”” he posits are said to show 
distinctive ‘political structure, political process, 
elites and group relations.”6 Lowi argues that 
one may distinguish three kinds of policies. 
Those of narrow impact are made without 
respect to resources and are called distributive 
legislation. Policies of somewhat broader im- 
pact, involving choices about who will be 
deprived or indulged, are called regulative. 
Finally, those of still broader impact, affecting 
social classes or races, for example, are called 
redistributive. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Lowi’s categories can be operationalized. 

One difficulty comes in attempting to dis- 
tinguish between arenas. Determining how 
broad an impact an issue has can be difficult. 
Some actors involved in policy making see the 
impact of issues differently than others. Take, 
for example, the question of freight rate set- 
ting. Is the impact of that matter to be judged 
as involving competing claims of operators of 
different modes of transportation, or is it to be 
judged as primarily a controversy between users 
and transporters? If the issue involves users, 
which ones are most important? Differing 
perceptions of issues are inescapable. Bauer, 


SLester Milbrath, The Washington Lobbyists (Chi- 
cago: Rand-McNally, 1963), pp. 209-252, 328—354. 


6See for example, Theodore Lowi, “American 
Business, Public Policy, Case Studies, and Political 
Theory,” World Politics, 16 (July, 1964), 677-715. 
More recently, Lowi has proposed a refined version of 
this argument. See Lowi, “Four Systems of Policy, 
Politics and Choice,” Public Administration Review, 
32 (July/August 1972), 298—310. Also see Robert 
Salisbury, “The Analysis of Public Policy: A Search 
for Theories and Roles,” in Political Science and 
Tee) Policy, Austin Ranney, ed. (Chicago: Markham, 
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Pool, and Dexter, for example, point out that 
some actors involved in the free trade contro- 
versy primarily perceived it in terms of the 
impact of low tariffs on workers in their 
particular constituencies, while others saw it in 
terms of its impact on the position of the 
United States in its trade relations with other 
nations.’ If policy makers cannot agree on the 
impact of issues, it seems unlikely that a 
classification based on impact can be operation- 
alized. 

Although “impact” does not appear to be 
useful as an explanation of interactions among 
policy makers, it suggests a fruitful direction 
for further inquiry. Clearly, the environment of 
legislative decision making varies in different 
policy areas. Fenno, for example, argues in 
Congressmen in Committees that 


if one is searching for the antecedents [of the 
influence outsiders have on committee mem- 
bers] one finds that the subject of the policy 
and its associated characteristics must be given 
a central place. We have compared the relative 
prominence of four categories of interested 
outsiders. But we have found again and again, 
that similarities and, more often, differences in 
their interest and prominence are related to the 
policy area itself. 


To understand why different kinds of legisla- 
tion are treated differently, we should look at 
variations in political processes outside the 
legislature that affect the way demands are 
placed on legislative policy makers. 

One way in which the environment of 
legislative policy making varies is the process by 
which issues come to Congress for action. Some 
issues, for example, are used by presidential 
candidates in public speeches and statements in 
attempting to put together a winning coalition. 
If these are reported by the media, the public 
(or some part of it) is likely to become aware of 
the fact that an issue is being discussed among 
political decision makers. Whether these issues 
are raised originally by interest groups, by 
political candidates, by the media, or by other 
means is not relevant. What is important to the 
political decision maker is that they have been 
brought to the public by candidates through 
the media and that the public is presumably 
aware of and concerned about them. The 
salience of these issues to the reelection of 
candidates and to the political party in the 
legislature is likely to affect legislative behavior. 
Further, once elected, the victorious candidate 
develops a program for congressional action 
which he works to get passed on becoming head 


7Raymond Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool and Lewis A. 
Dexter, American Business and Public Policy (New 
York: Aldine, 1963), pp. 444-458. 


Fenno, Congressmen in Committees, p. 45. 
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of the administration. Issues used by presiden- 
tial candidates have an impact on the whole 
decision-making system. Issues used in indi- 
vidual congressional campaigns usually have 
little electoral impact on other members of 
Congress. Thus, issues raised by presidential 
candidates will be called “campaign issues.” 

Other issues are brought directly to legisla- 
tors and bureaucrats without going through the 
electoral process. These issues are settled with 
little public participation. By far the greatest 
number of governmental decisions fall within 
this category. These issues are primarily raised 
and defined by interest groups and the execu- 
tive branch. They will be called ‘‘group issues.” 

A second relevant characteristic of the en- 
vironment that affects the way that demands 
are placed on legislative policy makers is the 
controversiality of the issues involved. Some 
issues, such as pork-barrel programs and veter- 
ans benefits, have traditionally involved no 
opposition from other groups in the legislative 
environment. These “noncontroversial” issues 
do not place decision makers in the position of 
choosing among the demands of different 
groups in society. Although candidates for the 
presidency may attempt to exploit noncontro- 
versial issues in their attempts to win office, 
these issues are less likely to be the subject of 
media coverage than others because stories 
about agreement are not as dramatic or “‘news- 
worthy” as areas of conflict. Groups seeking 
governmental action on such issues are not 
likely to use the electoral process because it is 
slow, expensive, and not likely to be necessary 
for the enactment of programs that have no 
organized opposition. Therefore, noncontro- 
versial issues are likely to be group-defined 
rather than cam paign-defined. 

Other issues force decision makers to choose 
between alternative group claims. In dealing 
with these “controversial” issues, some groups 
may seek to work through the electoral process 
in attempting to get them satisfactorily re- 
solved. McConnell, however, points out that 
groups will ordinarily seek to avoid raising 
issues in the electoral process because of the 
time, expense and uncertainty involved in it. 
Financial and organizational costs are likely to 
be heavy and the outcomes of such involve- 
ments are likely to be reached slowly. Neverthe- 
less, under some circumstances some groups are 
likely to find that a group-defined settlement is 
more costly than electoral participation.? Thus, 
controversial issues may be group- or campaign- 
defined. 


9Grant McConnell, Private Power and American 
Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966), pp. 
298 —335. 
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Not all organizations are likely to find that 
they are equally able to raise campaign-defined 
issues. Thus, organizational resources are likely 
to affect decision makers’ interactions. While 
such resources as money, status and skill are 
likely to affect the success of all groups seeking 
policy decisions from the government, group 
membership has a particular impact on the 
ability of groups to have issues raised in 
cam paigns. Groups with large memberships can 
use them to generate an appearance of public 
concern about issues. Their size makes them 
important to candidates seeking political office. 
As a result, several mass membership groups 
have developed partisan ties. These groups have 
gained privileged access to party platforms in 
return for their support and activity in electoral 
campaigns. Labor unions and farm groups are 
good examples of groups that have taken this 
route.!0 We may expect to find, then, that 
mass membership groups will be involved most 
frequently in campaign-defined issues. They 
should also be likely to participate in group- 
defined situations, because of the advantages of 
avoiding campaigns. Nonmass groups should be 
likely to avoid campaign issues, only participat- 
ing when they are forced to.!! They would be 
even more likely to deal with issues on a 
group-defined basis. 

Three variables in the decision-making en- 
vironment have been identified: (1) the defini- 
tion of issues (group- or campaign-defined), (2) 
the controversiality of issues, (3) membership 
resources. This paper deals with the impact of 
these variables on the perceptions of legislative 
interactions held by lobbyists. Hypotheses will 
be derived that deal with the focus of lobbying 
activity and the techniques used by lobbyists. 

From the model posited above, we may 
draw the following hypotheses: (a) Lobbyists 
dealing with group-defined, noncontroversial 
issues should deal with them mostly while those 
issues are in committee. (b) Lobbyists dealing 
with campaign-defined controversial issues 
should be most oriented to floor activity. (c) 
Those dealing with group-defined, controversial 
issues should fall between the other two groups 
of lobbyists in committee and floor orientation. 

These hypotheses should be valid because 
the main problem facing groups interested in 
noncontroversial issues should be getting the 
committee to act. If a bill is reported out, they 
do not have the problem faced by groups 

10McConnell, Private Power and American Democ- 
racy, pp. 196—245, 298—335; also see J. David Green- 
stone, Labor in American Politics (New York: Random 


House, 1969), pp. 39—89, and Milbrath, Washington 
Lobbyists. 
11k. E. Schattschneider makes essentially the same 


argument in The Semi-Sovereign People (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960). 
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dealing with controversial issues—that the legis- 
lation may reflect the objectives of other 
groups with opposing interests. Therefore, non- 
controversial legislation should be reported by 
the committee in a form which reflects the 
preferences of interested groups. In contrast, 
controversial issues should involve more fre- 
quent appeals from committee decisions. Cam- 
paign-defined issues are most likely to be 
appealed to the floor. All members of Congress 
are likely to be aware of and concerned about 
them because of their electoral impact. In 
contrast, congressional norms such as specializa- 
tion and deference to committee decisions are 
more likely to operate with group-defined 
issues because of the smaller significance of 
such issues to most members. 

Second, because the focus of legislative 
interactions should vary with respect to the 
nature of the legislative environment, we may 
expect that techniques employed by lobbyists 
will also vary. Lobbyists dealing with contro- 
versies settled in committees are most likely to 
use techniques most appropriate in the com- 
mittee setting, while those dealing with legis- 
lation which involves floor controversy are 
likely to use techniques suited to that situation. 
Consequently, we may hypothesize that lobby- 
ists dealing with noncontroversial issues will 
rely most on techniques appropriate in commit- 
tee, while those dealing with campaign-defined 
issues will rely most on techniques appropriate 
for floor action. We may expect to find that 
lobbyists who deal with group-defined contro- 
versies fall between the other lobbyists in the 
use of these techniques. 

In addition, the congressional personnel con- 
tacted by lobbyists should vary depending upon 
the kind of conflict involved. Noncontroversial 
issues are so routine that we may expect that 
they will be dealt with primarily by committee 
staff, while lobbyists dealing with more contro- 
versial issues, particularly campaign-defined 
ones, should approach congressmen themselves 
in order to make sure that their messages get 
through. 

Finally, we may expect that the use of 
constituent contact will vary depending on 
group resources. Groups with large member- 
ships are most likely to use techniques that rely 
on mass contacting of legislators in attempting 
to keep them aware of public concern about 
these issues. In contrast, lobbyists representing 
nonmass organizations are likely to rely more 
on individually influential members of the 
constituency in attempting to affect congres- 
sional decisions. 


The Data Base 
To examine these questions, a sample of 118 
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lobbyists was questioned about their lobbying 
techniques and perceptions of the legislative 
process during the period from January through 
June 1971. Forty-seven were interviewed at 
random, and 71 responded to a mail question- 
naire sent to the remainder. Thus, 72 per cent 
of the population of 163 eligible for inclusion 
in the study responded.!2 Lobbyists reporting 
less than $1000 per quarter in income from 
lobbying were excluded from the study to 
eliminate those who had little interaction with 
other policy makers. Those not reporting a 
Washington, D.C. address were excluded on the 
same grounds.!3 Appendix B shows the types 
of organizations represented by the lobbyists 
studied. 

Lobbyists were asked, “What legislation have 
you, in representing your organization, been 
primarily interested in during the past year?”!4 
From their responses, the lobbyists interests 
were classified as noncontroversial; group-de- 
fined, controversial; or campaign-defined, con- 
troversial.15 Controversial and noncontroversial 
issues were differentiated by reference to the 
Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1970 to de- 
termine whether or not opposition to them was 
present. Reports of activity at congressional 
committee hearings on each piece of legislation 
were examined to discover whether opposing 
positions on legislative proposals were taken by 
those testifying before the committee. Cam- 
paign-defined issues were found by referring to 
the 1968 New York Times Index for speeches 
made by the presidential candidates during the 
general election campaign.!© Primary activity 


12The organizational membershipsof those who did 
not respond were similar to those who did. 


13Congressional Record, 91st Congress, Volume 
116, pp. H2970-H2991, H7337-H7365, 
H1 243 2-H12436. 


14 Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1970 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly, 1971). 


15This method of measuring respondents interests 
could conceivably generate measurement error, since 
the interests of some lobbyists may fall in more than 
one category. To investigate the possibility of this sort 
of error, responses to the question were examined. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the respondents answering the 
open ended question answered exclusively with sub- 
ject areas defined as falling within only one category. 
Thus, the activities of lobbyists appear to be rather 
specialized; and the amount of error introduced by this 
method of measurement should be small. 


l6New York Times Index, 1968 (New York: New 
York Times, 1969). Statements made by a candidate in 
response to questions posed by the New York Times 
were excluded from the tabulation of campaign issues 
because they were responses to questions from a 
specific organization rather than attempts to inform 
the public of his position initiated by the candidate. 


- Thus, they may not represent areas emphasized in the 


campaign. In addition, because they were initiated by 
the Times, responses in these areas are particularly 
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was excluded from the study, as were platform 
promises. Statements made during the presiden- 
tial primaries do not relate so much to conflict 
between the significant organizations within 
Congress and in its environment that organize 
legislative coalitions; the political parties and 
the administrarion; as they do to conflict 
within them. Platform promises re not good 
indicators of issues where the scope of conflict 
is so substantial as to include the public because 
they contain many elements which merely 
represent promises to loyal constituents and are 
consequently not thoroughly discussed by the 
media. In addition, the content of platforms 
represents compromise among party factions, 
not the campaign agenda of the individuals who 
hope to become the next president. 

Mass membership groups were differentiated 
from nonmass groups by classifying those 
organizations whose members were other or- 
ganizations (such as trade associations or busi- 
nesses) as nonmass organizations, while those 
whose members were individuals (such as trade 
unions, farmers and veterans groups) were 
classified as mass organizations. See Table 1 for 
the list of issues included in each category. 


Findings 


The Focus of Legislative Activity. The first 
hypotheses held that lobbyists dealing with 
campaign-defined controversies would be most 
floor oriented, while those dealing with non- 
controversial issues would be most committee 
oriented. Three indicators were examined to 
test the hypotheses. First, the lobbyists were 
asked, “How much time do you spend on 
legislation at the committee stage as opposed to 
when it reaches the floor?” In addition, they 
were asked: “How often do you have contact 
with members or staff of the House Rules 
Committee?” and “Has the House Rules Com- 
mittee blocked any legislation that you have 
been interested in?” The second two measures 
were included because contact with the Rules 
Committee follows committee action. There- 
fore, greater contact indicates a shift in orienta- 
tion away from the substantive committee.!7 
Evidence from the first measure, “How much 
time do you spend on legislation at the commit- 
tee stage as opposed to when it reaches the 
floor?”’, supports the hypotheses (See Table 2). 


unlikely to represent the issues covered by the media 
nationally. 


$} 

17 Although questions were asked in the same form 
in both the interviews and the questionnaire, those 
from the interviews allowed open ended responses, 
while those from the questionnaire were closed. 
Responses from the interviews were coded twice, 
independently. See Appendix A. 
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Lobbyists dealing with noncontroversial issues 
reported overwhelmingly that their activities 
are concentrated in committee. On the basis of 
evidence gathered in interviews it appears that 
lobbyists representing groups with these in- 
terests develop close ties with the committees 


Table 1. Lobbyists’ Issue Interests 


Noncontroversial Issues 


Veterans Programs 

Industry Subsidies (Merchant Marine, Airport) 
Public Works 

Research Funding (Health) 


Group-defined Controversial Issues 


Civil Service Pay and Benefits 

Postal Pay and Benefits 

Transportation Regulation (Trucking taxation and 
regulation, Railway safety, Highway safety, Water- 
ways transport) 

Foreign Trade Legislation 

Bank and Savings and Loan Regulations 

Consumer Legislation (Truth in Lending, Insurance 
legislation, Food inspection) 

Business Regulation (Anti-trust) 

Securities Industry Regulation 

Communications Regulation (Cable TV) 


Campaign-defined Controversial Issues 


Welfare legislation (Welfare reform, Manpower retrain- 
ing, War on poverty, Medicaid) 

Health Legislation (Medicare, National Health 
Insurance) 

Social Security Legislation 
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that they work with. Once the committees have 
acted, their recommendations are usually ac- 
cepted with little conflict. This is unsurprising 
given the absence of outside groups acting in 
opposition to noncontroversial legislation. 


Another reason the recommendations are 
accepted routinely is that the legislation usually 
has a rather narrow impact. Consequently, it is 
of little concern to policy makers who do not 
specialize in the particular area involved. 

While committee relationships appear to be 
stable, one factor emphasized by these lobby- 
ists as a key variable in leading to routine floor 
approval of bills is the attitude of the commit- 
tee chairman about the legislation being con- 
sidered. Since the committees act cohesively in 
dealing with these issues, their chairmen have a 
great deal of power in dealing with noncontro- 
versial legislation. This can cause difficulties for 
outside groups at times: 


Over on the House side, Chairman * * * isa real 
strong chairman. He had some misunder- 
standing with the * * * agency a few years back 
when the Nixon administration first came in on 
matters completely unrelated to our pro- 
gram... [Asa result,} Mr. * * * just didn’t care 
a hoot about anything to do with the program. 
For that reason, and I think for that reason 
alone, we didn’t get any action in the last 
Congress on bills that were important to us, 
even after they passed the Senate. 


In most cases, lobbyists interested in non- 
controversial legislation let the committee 


Civil Rights Legislati i : ee 
peas Teicon. chairman guide the legislation through the 
Farm Legislation subsequent procedures leading to passage. Thus, 
Vietnam the job of lobbyists interested in this kind of 
Cities legislation does not often involve contacting 
Labor-Management Relations congressmen in efforts to insure its passage 
Housing Legislation once it reaches the floor. Passage is usually 
Taxation — routine. One lobbyist pointed out that 
Environmental Legislation 
Table 2. Focus of Lobbyists’ Activities 
Type of Controversy 
Group-Defined Campaign-Defined 

Focus of Activity Noncontroversial Controversial Controversial Total 
Almost entirely 17.6% 18.8% 7.7% 14.4% 

committee (3) (9) (3) (15) 
Mostly committee 82.4% 62.5% 43.6% 58.7% 

(14) (30) (17) (61) 

About equal or mostly 0% 18.8% 48.7% 26.9% 

floor (0) (9) (19) (28) 
Total 16.3% 46.2% 37.5% 100% 

(17) (48) (39) (104) 
X? = 17.88 
D.f.=4 


Sig. = 0.01 
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aside from [writing letters pointing out the 
value of the program], to come down to the 
popular notion of a lobbyist running around 
the Hill, buttonholding Congressmen saying, ‘I 
demand your vote,’ we’ve never had to do that. 


Lobbyists dealing with group-defined con- 
troversial issues were more likely to report that 
they spend as much time dealing with legisla- 
tion once it reaches the floor as they do when it 
is in committee. Nevertheless, although floor 
activity in this arena is significantly greater than 
in the case of noncontroversial legislation, most 
lobbyists’ activities are concentrated in commit- 
tee. 

The committee writes the basic legislation 
which will be considered by the whole House or 
Senate. It chooses among a number of possible 
courses of action in dealing with each aspect of 
a piece of legislation. For this reason these 
lobbyists find the committee to be the best 
place to work for legislation that conforms to 
their interests. The point was made by this 
lobbyist: 


We pretty much let legislation go once it gets 
out of committee, unless there is something in 
it that’s particularly difficult. Pd say today that 
by the time a bill gets to the floor, the 
compromises and the amendments have been 
pretty well agreed upon. Once in a while when 
you get a real nationally controversial issue like 
the SST funding, then the floor vote is very 
important. 


In itself, the fact that the committee performs 
the function of putting proposed legislation 
into the shape in which it will be considered on 
the floor would not explain why the actions of 
these lobbyists are so concentrated in commit- 
tee. Other factors combine to make attempts to 
change legislation on the floor difficult and 
often futile for them. Lobbyists dealing with 
group-defined controversies perceive that other 
members of Congress usually defer to commit- 
tee actions. One lobbyist pointed out that 


once a bill clears committee the battle is 
usually four fifths done, because they have a 
habit over there of backing up their committee 
actions in both houses. The main battle is to get 
proper appropriate legislation out of the com- 
mittee. ... Once that happens, you don’t have 
any problem, Once in ten times there’ll be a 
floor fight. At that point you have to work 
with the entire Congress. 


In addition, lobbyists note that working 
with the entire Congress can be difficult. The 
simple structural problem of the number of 
members who must be contacted on the floor 
can create serious difficulties for lobbyists who 
represent groups with limited resources. 

Thus, most of these lobbyists deal primarily 
with congressional committees. The strategic 
position of committees and the deference 
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which lobbyists perceive that members pay 
them, along with the difficulty or dealing with 
the large number of members who must be 
contacted to change legislation once it leaves 
committee, lead them to attempt to shape 
legislation before it reaches the floor, where 
possible. 

Lobbyists dealing with campaign-defined 
controversies are considerably more floor orien- 
ted than those dealing with other kinds of 
legislation. Even though they are substantially 
more floor oriented than others, none reported 
that their activities are primarily concentrated 
on the floor, and a substantial number reported 
that their activities take place mostly at the 
committee stage. The committee, even here, is 
extremely important because of its role in 
shaping the content of legislative proposals. On 
the other hand, many of them reported that 
they spend as much time dealing with legisla- 
tion once it reaches the floor as they do when it 
isin committee. One puts it this way: 


Obviously you spend as much time after you 
get out of committee. What good does it do 
you to concentrate on committees? No bill has 
ever passed in committee. You have to take it 
from committee to get it passed on the floor 
and through conference. 


Clearly, these lobbyists face many of the 
same problems seen by those dealing with 
group-defined concerns. Yet at the same time, 
floor action is an important access point for 
them, unlike for other lobbyists: 


We concentrate in both areas, but I would think 
that in the committee stage the concentration is 
on dealing with the legislative concept when it 
is still jelling. The concentration when you get 
on the floor is with the reality of what the 
committee reported out. So that you really are 
dealing with two different concepts of con- 
centration and development. Sometimes as far 
as success goes, there’s greater success at the 
committee level. Other times it’s at the floor 
Stage. 


In addition to the comparative measure of 
committee and floor activity, a second in- 
dicator of a shift in the focus of congressional 
decision making from the committee to the 
floor in campaign-defined controversies is great- 
er contact with the Rules Committee on the 
part of lobbyists dealing with those issues. With 
this increase in contact, lobbyists dealing with 
campaign-defined issues should also report in- 
creased difficulties in getting legislation sched- 
uled for floor action. 


The data supported the hypothesis that 
argued that lobbyists dealing with campaign- 
defined controversies would report greater dif- 
ficulties in getting legislation scheduled than 
those concerned with other issues (see Table 
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3). Lobbyists dealing with noncontroversial 
issues most often reported that they have no 
problems with the Rules Committee. Those 
dealing with group-defined issues reported dif- 
ficulties somewhat more frequently while more 
than 70 per cent of lobbyists dealing with 
campaign-defined issues encountered problems. 

Lobbyists dealing with campaign-defined is- 
sues were likely to encounter problems for 
several reasons. One problem for them is that 
the Rules Committee works as an agent of the 
House leadership. A second problem was that at 
the time of this study, under Chairman Colmer 
the Rules Committee was an important access 
point to groups interested in preventing the 
enactment of legislation in the area of civil 
rights. One lobbyist pointed out that 


on some of the civil rights legislation it has 
been a problem. We lost several pieces last year 
at the end, just because we couldn't get a dis- 
charge petition. I don’t sense that other legisla- 
tion had quite the difficulty. It’s just that Col- 
mer is the Chairman and puts his stamp on it. 


Other lobbyists stated that this problem is less 
severe than it was prior to the enlargement of 
the Committee. 


Finally, these lobbyists noted that the Com- 
mittee serves to protect members who feel that 
they cannot publicly oppose legislation them- 
selves because of constituent pressure, but want 
to see it blocked anyway. It can protect the 
party leadership in the House in a similar 
fashion. As one lobbyist pointed out, 


The Rules Committee serves a lot more than its 
public image might lead one to expect. It serves 
the private interests and the private wishes of a 
good many members of Congress that aren’t 
always expased to the public for its immediate 
consideration. An individual may have terrific 
pressure from his constituency to get a piece of 
legislation out. The legislation may go through 
the committee and get to the Rules Committee 
but the member can call upon the Rules 
Committee Chairman to in some manner delay 
or see that it doesn’t come up or keep it from 
being scheculed. Personal commitments are 
made so that he will not be in any way 
criticized for holding this up. So these sort of 
things are not matters to which the public has 
an insight, but yet they are matters which 
affect legislation. 


The hypothesis dealing with frequency of 


Table 3. Legislation Blocked by the Rules Committee 


Type of Controversy 
Group-Defined Campaign-Defined 
Noncontroversial Controversial Controversial Total 
Yes 31.3% 45.7% 73.5% 53.1% 
(5) (21) (25) (51) 
No 68.8% 54.3% 26.5% 46.9% 
(11) (25) (9) (45) 
Total 16.7% 47.9% 35.4% 100% 
(16) (46) (34) (96) 
x? = 9.79 
D.f. = 2 
Sig. = .01 
Table 4. Lobbyists’ Contact With the Rules Committee 
Type of Controversy 
Group-Defined Campaign-De fined 
Frequency of Contact Noncontroversial Controversial Controversial Total 
Frequent 5.9% 28.3% 29.4% 24.7% 
(i) (13) (10) (24) 
Occasional 29.4% 21.7% 44.1% 30.9% 
(5) (10) a 5) (30) 
Rare or Never 64.7% 50.0% 26.5% 44.3% 
(11) (23) (9) (43) 
Total 17.5% 474% 35.1% 100% 
(17) (46) (34) (97) 
x? = 10.53 
D.f.=4 


Sig. = 0.03 
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contact with the committee was also supported 
by the data. Lobbyists dealing with noncontro- 
versial issues were more than twice as likely to 
report that they had little or no contact with 
the committee as were those dealing with 
campaign-defined controversies (Table 4). 
Nevertheless, evidence from the interviews in- 
dicated that lobbyists dealing with all kinds of 
issues were not likely to have much direct 
access to the Rules Committee because it 
operates primarily as an agent of the House 
leadership, and because the Committee has 
isolated its proceedings from outside influence. 
It has never been my experience that this 
organization or any other outside organization 
has been able to influence very directly the 
agenda of items which the Rules Committee 
will or will not take up. That has usually 
remained in the complete control of ‘the Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee and to a lesser 
extent of the membership of the Rules Com- 
mittee. These are men chosen not only for their 
qualities of party loyalty, but also for their 
experience in how legislation should be han- 
died. So they are not by any means a Commit- 
tee easily to be influenced in a casual manner 
from the outside. 


Differences in Lobbyists’ Techniques: Commit- 
tee Specialization. The next hypothesis argued 
that the techniques employed by lobbyists 
would differ depending upon the nature of the 
controversy. I hypothesized that in dealing with 
noncontroversial issues, lobbyists would use 
techniques appropriate to influencing the com- 
mittees. In handling campaign-defined matters, 
they should use techniques appropriate to 
influencing all of the Congress. In approaching 
group-defined controversies, lobbyists should 
be more likely than those dealing with noncon- 
flictual issues to use techniques appropriate to 
influence all members of Congress, but less 


likely to do so than those involved in campaign- 
defined controversies. 

Activities that lobbyists reported undertak- 
ing at the request of congressmen were ex- 
amined. Such activities as submitting state- 
ments to congressional committees and testify- 
ing before them were classified as “‘committee 
specialized”. Contacting congressmen or other 
interest groups to argue in support of a legisla- 
tive position was classified as “‘nonspecial- 
ized.”’!8 While these techniques may be used in 
committee, they are not used exclusively there, 
as the others are.!? 

The data support this hypothesis. There 
were no significant differences between groups 
in the use of committee specialized techniques. 
Most groups reported both testifying and sub- 
mitting statements to committees. In contrast, 
lobbyists dealing with campaign-defined contro- 
versies perform nonspecialized services more 
often than those dealing with noncontroversial 
issues and group-defined controversies (Table 
5). Statements of lobbyists dealing with group- 
defined controversial issues showed that re- 
quests for support come most often when 
legislation is in committee. For example, one 
lobbyist pointed out that 


we will get one of their letters in. It will say, 
‘We are interested in this bill. Is there any way 
you can support it?’ They will ask us to testify 
or to write a letter to the chairman of the 
committee saying that the * * * supports this 
legislation introduced by so and so. 


18Milbrath, Washington Lobbyists, calls these tech- 
niques “direct” and “indirect.” 

19See Appendix A for the exact wording of the 
questions. Responses taken exclusively from the mail 
questionnaire. Lobbyists were also questioned as to 
differences between the houses of Congress during the 
interviews. No -significant differences were found in 
focus of activity or techniques used. 


Table 5. Use of Nonspecialized Activities by Lobbyists 


Type of Controversy 
Number of Group-Defined Campaign-Defined 
Activities Used Noncontroversial Controversial Controversial Total 
None 0% 8.0% 4.3% 5.1% 
(0) (2) (1) (3) 
One 54.5% 32.0% 4.3% 25.4% 
(6) (8) (1) (15) 
Two 45.5% 60.0% 91.3% 69.5% 
(5) (15) (21) (41) 
Total 18.6% 42.4% 39.0% 100% 
(11) (25) (23) (59) 
x? = 11.93 
D.f. = 4 


Sig. = .02 
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In responding to this question, lobbyists 
dealing with campaign-defined issues indicated 
that requests for support come at all points in 
the legislative process. For example, one lobby- 
ist stated that 

if the request is in the initial stage, it’s asking 

for our public endorsement. Later it may be 

with regard to helping to sell, and getting party 
sponsorship. Finally, we may be asked to 
provide help when it has reached the floor. 


Whom Do the Lobbyists Contact? It was 
hypothesized that lobbyists dealing with cam- 
paign-defined issues would be most likely to 
attempt to deal with congressmen directly, 
while those dealing with noncontroversial issues 
would be most likely to deal with staff. The 
hypothesis was confirmed (see Table 6). The 
modal category for lobbyists dealing with non- 
controversial interests was “mostly staff” while 
other lobbyists were more likely to reply 
“about equal.” Only about 20 per cent of the 
lobbyists dealing with campaign-defined issues 
dealt mostly with staff members. l 

Getting a piece of noncontroversial legisla- 
tion through Congress does not usually neces- 
sitate dealing with members. 


On something which has a narrow purview, like 
the bill to facilitate disposal of government- 
owned property, there are only a few members 
of either body who are interested in the 
legislation in the early stages and even after it 
goes through committee and onto the floor. It’s 
rather routine if there is not opposition to it. 
You deal mainly with the staff on that sort of 
legislation. 


Lobbyists with group-initiated interests re- 
ported that they dealt more with members of 
Congress and less with staff than did those 
representing interests with noncontroversial ob- 
jectives. The greater controversiality of this 
legislation leads lobbyists to deal more with 
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those having the ultimate decision-making pow- 
ers than with those who deal with routine 
matters. One lobbyist made the point this way: 


I think probably on a time basis [we deal] 
more with the staff. But the times you are 
talking to a member, by then he has learned 
what you have given the staff. So on a time 
basis, you don’t spend as much time with him, 
but you get as much done. For instance, he 
may have one or two questions that it has 
boiled down to that maybe you can supply the 
information about. When you start out with the 
staff man, it may be forty questions. 


Lobbyists concerned with campaign-defined 
issues deal less with staff than do lobbyists in 
the other two areas. The greater contact that 
these lobbyists have with members occurs 
because of the greater controversiality and 
broader impact of campaign-defined issues. 
They involve larger segments of the public than 
do issues in other areas, and more conflict is 
associated with them. One lobbyist described 
the functions of staff and members in this way: 


We do talk to members of the staff a great deal 
to find out where things are in the process. 
They are not by and large partisan. So we look 
to them for information about what is going 
on. In terms of advocacy we approach the 
members directly or if we can’t reach them that 
way we go through the personal staff. 


Group Size, Issue Area and Contacting Tech- 
niques. The differing resources available to mass 
and nonmass groups would lead one to expect 
that nonmass groups would avoid the use of 
presidential campaigns in seeking their political 
objectives, while mass groups should use them 
more frequently,2° as Table 7 demonstrates. 


20Nonmass groups were distinguished from mass 
groups on the basis of whether the memberships of the 
groups studied were individuals or organizations. 


Table 6. Congressional Decision Makers Contacted by Lobbyists 


Type of Controversy 
Group-Defined Campaign-Defined 
Target of Contact Noncontroversial Controversial Controversial Total 
Mostly Members 5.9% 20.4% 21.1% 18.3% 
(1) (10) (8) (19) 
Members and Staff 35.3% 38.8% 57.9% 45.2% 
Equally (6) (19) (22) (47) 
Mostly Staff 58.8% 40.8% 21.1% 36.5% 
(10) (24) (8) (38) 
Total 16.3% 47.1% 36.5% 100% 
(17) (49) (38) (104) 
x2 = 8.93 
D.f, =4 
Sig. = .06 
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Table 7. Organizational Characteristics 


Nature of Type of Organization 
Controversy Nonmass Mass Total 
Noncontroversial 15.0% 18.2% 17.0% 
(6) (12) (18) 
Group-defined 70.0% 31.8% 46.2% 
controversial (28) (21) (49) 
Campaign-defined 15.0% 50.0% 36.8% 
controversial (6) (33) (39) 
Total 37.7% 62.3% 100% 
(40) (66) (106) 
x? = 16.29 
D.f. = 2 
Sig. = .01 


Only 15 per cent of the lobbyists employed by 
nonmass groups reported being predominantly 
involved in campaign-defined controversies, 
while 50 per cent of the mass-based groups 


were involved in such controversies. 
Many observers of policy making have em- 


phasized the attention congressmen pay to 
constituent contact which appears to be spon- 
taneous. Lobbyists emphasize its use. Neverthe- 
less, the differing problems faced by lobbyists 
with different resources leads to different uses 
of constituents. Lobbyists who represent mass 
organizations such as labor unions and veterans’ 
groups can use the memberships of their organi- 
zations to write letters and send telegrams in an 
effort to make congressmen feel that they are 
facing issues of concern to the constituency. 

In contrast, while the nonmass organizations 
(primarily businesses and trade associations) do 
not have access to this resource, their ranks 
consist of prestigious members of the com- 
munity, an economic elite which has the status 
and financial resources to get access to the 
congressmen. In such groups we would expect a 
heavier reliance on the use of telephone calls 
from constituents to congressmen and visits by 
constituents in the congressional office. 

Tables 8 and 9 support the hypothesis.?! 
Lobbyists representing mass organizations used 
personal and telephone contact less and letters 
and telegrams more than those representing 
nonmass organizations. Thus, the resources 
available to nonmass groups appear to lead 
them to become involved in group-defined 
controversies and to use office and telephone 
contact predominantly, while mass groups use 
their membership resources more often to 
influence the outcome of campaign-defined 
controversies. 

All kinds of lobbyists, however, emphasized 
the importance of using constituents to in- 


2lResponses taken exclusively from the mail ques- 
tionnaire. 
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Table 8. Use of Office and 
Telephone Contact by Lobbyists 
Number of 
= a e tae Type of Organization 
Employed Nonmass Mass Total 
None 11.5% 37.0% 27.8% 
(3) (17) (20) 
One 50.0% 28.3% 36.1% 
(13) (13) (26) 
Two 38.5% 34.8% 36.1% 
(10) (16) (26) 
Total 36.1% 63.9% 100% 
(26) (46) (72) 
x? = 6.09 
D.f.=2 
Sig. = .05 
Table 9. Use of 
Letters and Telegrams by Lobbyists 
eis Type of Organization 
Employed Nonmass Mass Total 
None 42.3% 6.5% 19.4% 
(11) (3) (14) 
One 34.6% 30.4% 31.9% 
(9) (14) (23) 
Two 23.1% 63.0% 48.6% 
(6) (29) (35) 
Total 36.1% 63.9% 100% 
(26) (46) (72) 
x = 16.49 
D.f. = 2 
Sig. = .01 


fuence congressional decisions. For example, 

one reported: 
Most of our lobbying is done by letters, and 
through contacts with the Congress. Mostly 
through the committees... It’s by letters, by 
correspondence. We send back to cur members 
and ask them to contact their congressmen by 
letter or telegram because they’re voting for 
them. If we walk in there from this office they 
ask where we are from and they aren’t too 
interested, but if they are people from the 
lower echelon who call up, then it means 
something. 


This is not the only reason lobbyists use 
constituent contact, however. Constituent con- 
tact is used by some organizations to give the 
membership a sense of participation. 


We do it for dual purposes. One is that we feel 
that keeping the constituent in touch with his 
member of Congress is an effective way of 
registering opinion. Second, we like to help 
keep in touch with the issue at hand so that he 
doesn’t lose out and wonder at what point he 
missed the boat. With Congress being made up 
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the way it is it gives a member of * * * or the 
membership of any organization a sense of real 
pride in helping out maybe some other section 
of the country or some other individual he has 
no real contact with. 


Conclusions 


In the research presented above, I have 
shown some ways that the legislative environ- 
ment affects the behavior of lobbyists and their 
perceptions of the legislative process. Group 
characteristics and group relationships around 
specific issues affect legislative interactions. 
Legislative policy makers do not behave uni- 
formly, regardless of issue. 

Specifically, it was demonstrated that the 
legislative activity of lobbyists is most commit- 
tee oriented in dealing with noncontroversial. 
issues, while it is most floor oriented in dealing 
with campaign-defined, controversial issues. 
Lobbyists techniques reflect this difference in 
focus of activity. Nonspecialized techniques are 
used least by lobbyists dealing with noncontro- 
versial issues and most by those dealing with 
campaign-defined controversies. Constituent 
contact techniques were shown to be related to 
group resources. Mass groups were found to 
rely more on letter and telegram campaigns, 
while nonmass groups rely on telephone and 
direct contact by a few influential constituents. 

Although this study was limited to an 
examination of the impact of environmental 
characteristics on legislator-lobbyist inter- 
actions, a number of other observed dis- 
crepancies in the behavior or legislative policy 
makers would appear to be related to environ- 
mental characteristics. Committee integration, 
for example, has been shown in a number of 
studies to vary markedly. It seems likely that 
integration is at least in part a response to the 
ways that demands are placed on congressional 
decision makers.*2 Similarly, findings showing 
differing degrees of constituency influence in 
different subject areas are probably affected by 
the same variables.23 We may also expect to 
find that interactions between policy makers in 
the Congress and those in the executive branch 
vary for the same reasons. 


220f course committee recruitment as well as 
leadership patterns affect integration, as well. See 
Richard Fenno, “The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee as a Political System,” American Political Science 
Review, 56 (June, 1962), 310—324 and idem, “The 
House of Representatives and Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion,” in New Perspectives on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ed. Robert L. Peabody and Nelson Polsby, 
2nd ed. (Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1969), pp. 283—323. 


23Warren Miller and Donald Stokes, “Constituency 
Influence in Congress,” The American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 57 (March, 1963), 45—56. 
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The findings of this study point up the 
significance of the presidential campaign in the 
legislative process. Interest groups dealing with 
campaign-defined conflicts no longer may mo- 
nopolize the.issues presented to decision mak- 
ers. The techniques employed by them demon- 
strate the perceived necessity of engaging a 
large constituency in favor of their positions. 
At the point when conflict leaves the group- 
committee-bureaucracy setting, one may no 
longer argue that the condition of subsystem 
semi-autonomy is present. Clearly, some degree 
of accountability to the larger constituency 
enters the policy process at this point. 

Equally significant, however, is the fact that 
relatively few of the issues studied here were 
campaign defined. Only about 35 per cent of 
the lobbyists in this study dealt with issues that 
fell in this category. While one could not argue 
that this sample is a representative cross-section 
of all the issues dealt with by Congress, it is 
clear that one condition for interest-group 
effectiveness—maintenance of conflict within a 
small subset of decision makers—is more often 
present than not. In non-campaign defined 
issues, the focus on committee activity reported 
by lobbyists can be seen as an indicator of the 
significance of committee subsystems in the 
decision-making process. Thus, the recruitment 
of committee decision makers and the decision- 
making process in committees should be impor- 
tant topics of study for those who wish to 
understand policy outcomes. 


Appendix A. Questions Used in the Study 


1. How much time do you spend on legislation at the 
Committee stage as opposed to when it reaches the 
floor? (check one) __Almost entirely in Commit- 
tee. — Mostly in Committee About equal 
__Mostly on floor __Almost entirely on floor. 


2. How often do you have contact with members or 
staff of the House Rules Committee? (circle one) 
Frequently Occasionally Rarely Never 


3. Has the House Rules Committee blocked any legis- 
lation that you have been interested in? (circle one) 
Yes No 

4. How often do members of Congress request your 
support om legislation that they have introduced? 
(circle one) Frequently Occasionally Rarely Never 


5. If you have been requested to provide support for 
Aegislation, please indicate which of the activities 
you have or have not pursued? (circle Y (Yes) or N 
(No) in answering) 
Y N Testifying before Committee 
Y N Filing statement with Committee 
Y N Contacting members of Congress 
Y N Contacting other interest groups 
Y N Informing your members of your support 
Y N Other (specify) 
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6. Many lobbyists feel that getting constituents to 


contact their congressmen is essential to a success- 
ful legislative program. Which of the following do 
you encourage most? (circle Y (Yes) or N (No) in 
answering) 


Y N Letters 

Y N Personal contact in D.C. 

Y N Personal contact in District 

Y N Do not encourage constituent contact 
Y N Telephone calls 

Y N Telegrams 

Y N Other (specify) 
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Appendix B. 
Organizational Affiliations of Respondents* 
Number 

Labor Unions (Government 
Employees) 11 
Labor Unions (Other 25 
Trade Associations 37 
Ideological Organizations 5 
Veterans Organizations 7 
Farmers Organizations 19 
Professional Associations 8 
Individual Businesses _ 4 
105 


j 
S | 
- 
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*Affiliations of 13 respondents were not ascertainable. 
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Introduction 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
Yale University Law School 


The distinguished colleague who delivers the 
Presidential address this afternoon stands be- 
tween most of us, his colleagues in political 
science, and the American electorate. He stands 
between us in a very different sense from an 
Iron Curtain that shuts off contact, or a 
campaign speaker who cuts off understanding. 
Jim Burns is an interpreter. He tells our fellow 
citizens what they want to know about Ameri- 
can government and politics. So he picks up 
whatever he or any of us has been able to find 
out and puts it together in clear and interesting 
prose. He separates the wheat from the chaff 
and refrains from publishing the chaff. 

From time to time people want to know 
about the constitution and the court and the 
legal system. Jim Burns and Jack Peltason put it 
together in a book that is well-enough received 
to keep deserving intellectuals well above the 
poverty line. At times people want to know 
about the ins and outs of American government 
and the party system. Jim has obliged. They 
want to see how it works and is worked by 
recent leaders. Jim has obliged. 

The Burns technique has been to add field 


experience and observation to the ordinary 
diligence of scholarship. He explored at first 
hand the lives of individuals and institutions at 
war in World War II. He may or may not have 
met a payroll; most certainly Jim has faced an 
electorate. Besides earning the respect of pro- 
fessional political scientists he has won the 
confidence of professional pols and top-flight 
leaders. A frequent traveler, he has moved from 
country to country and confirmed the rumor 
that if Williamstown is not the peak of contem- 
porary civilization it at least knows where the 
peaks are. 

No matter how schematic may be the formal 
designs on which we draw in quest of new 
knowledge, no matter how sophisticated the 
data-gathering and -processing routines, a con- 
tinuing test is contribution to what our fellow 
citizens want to know about American values, 
institutions, and leaders. President Burns has 


for years been an indispensable interpreter of 


professional curiosity and effort to the curi- 
osity and needs of the responsible citizen. 

Mr. President, we admire what you have 
done, and anticipate what you will do. 
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Wellsprings of Political Leadership * 


JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS 
Williams College 


Tradition stretching back into the mystic 
origins of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation commands that the retiring president of 
the Association offer an address, which is later 
presented in the pages of the American Political 
Science Review. A few months ago I tried to 
challenge this tradition, as I have a few others 
in the Association, but in this case with less 
success. I proposed to the authorities a course 
of action—or inaction—that I thought might be 
most acceptable, in our over-verbalizing society; 
I proposed that I not give a speech and hence 
not do a paper. My manifest reason was to help 
solve the APSR backlog. A glow of noble 
self-sacrifice spread over me as I thought of 
some struggling young scholar who might ap- 
pear in the Review because I did not. Another 
reason was less self-sacrificial, I have been 
working on general problems of political leader- 
ship for most of my scholarly Jife, and inten- 
sively during the last few years. I have not quite 
solved all the mysteries and complexities of the 
subject but expect to by May 1977, which 
happens to be the deadline for a manuscript on 
the subject. Perhaps a speech on the subject 
now would be a bit premature? 

I went to the keepers of tradition in the 
Association with these irrefutable arguments, 
only to be told that not only custom but the 
remorseless and inexorable publishing schedule 
of The American Political Science Review 
would brook no alteration in timing or tradi- 
tion. Besides, I was told, my colleagues would 
wonder why I did not speak. Vainly I argued 
that it was better that they ask why I did not 
speak than why I did. Then some choice bait 
was dangled in front of me. If I gave the 
address, I was reminded, some eminent political 
scientist could be invited to introduce me, and 
he might say unduly kind things about me. 
Someone of the eminence of Harold Lasswell, 
perhaps. To this seductive thought I instantly 
succumbed. 


*This paper, presented as the Presidential Address 
at the American Political Science Association Meeting 
in Chicago, in September, 1976, is an exploration of 
sources of leadership that lie in areas that are to some 
degree outside the traditional boundaries of political 
science. It is excerpted and summarized from a larger 
work in progress. I solicit comments and criticism, 
addressed to me at Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts 01267. 


My modesty as an analyst of political leader- 
ship is by no means a false one, but I have my 
excuses. The state of the art is primitive, in my 
view. Political leadership is one of the most 
widely noted and reported and least understood 
phenomena in modern politics. If you doubt 
this, glance at the indexes of any of several 
hundred works that deal with political leaders 
but have little concept of, or reference to, the 
role of political leadership. Moreover, any 
theory of political leadership must, in my view, 
be part of a more general theory of social or 
historical causation. Hence the student of po- 
litical leadership must deal with the most 
refractory questions of political power and 
social change. Brilliant work has been done on 
countless aspects of political leadership. But we 
lack a general theory. 

Because we lack a general theory of political 
leadership, we may be tempted to resort to the 
opposite strategy—the hypothesizing of a limit- 
less assortment of psychological, social, and 
political variables in the shaping of political 
leadership and the making of history. This 
strategy would be the safest and the least 
rewarding. It would move analysis back from 
the endless manifestations of overt behavior— 
voting, for example, or rioting—to the multi- 
tudinous forces lying behind those behaviors 
and hence would pose the same questions of 
causation all over again, though in different 
guises. And it would raise the question of just 
where in the long causal sequence we should 
concentrate our analytical resources—for exam- 
ple, in the study of the formation of attitudes 
directly affecting behavior, or in the study of 
the far less visible but more profound interplay 
between leader and led that occurs in the earlier 
stages of the sequence, in the study of obscure 
but powerful biological, social, and psycholog- 
ical forces. 

A related problem is also serious. Though we 
use the concept of sequence, and though we 
will see the causal forces operating largely in a 
certain direction over time (that is, toward 
time-identified elections, assassinations, revolu- 
tions), in fact the sequence consists of interact- 
ing dispositions, anticipations, and behaviors 
over time, and there is a good deal of causal 
feedback and circularity. Much of this circu- 
larity is neglected if we emphasize one or two 
stages in the sequence to the neglect of others. 
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We must be more audacious, if we are to 
locate the process of political leadership in a 
general theory of social causation. Audacious 
because, if we wish to understand the genesis of 
political behavior, we must probe psychological 
and social forces operant at several stages prior 
to the interlinked stages of derivative political 
behavior, governmental policy, and real social 
change. Audacious also because, amid the 
plethora of historical, psychological, environ- 
mental, and situational forces, for a general 
theory of leadership we must identify original 
and decisive sources of leadership--sources that 
I am calling here wellsprings of political leader- 
ship. To find these sources we must enter a 
darkling plain dotted by phenomena called 
habit, motive, trait, instinct, need, drive, emo- 
. tion, feeling, wish, purpose, desire, expectation, 
aspiration, claim, demand. We find to our 
dismay that the rulers of this terrain—mainly 
psychologists—have been unable to establish 
clear boundaries among these entities or even to 
reach agreement on their definition.’ In search- 
ing for our original and central variable, we are 
depressed by the flatness of the conceptual 
terrain, the lack of a commanding continental 
feature, the absence of that same central 
variable that might help transform a welter of 
social influences into a hierarchy of causal 
forces, in which the process of political leader- 
ship would have a significant and identifiable 
function. 

Could we in our audacity supply that central 
variable? Such a variable conceptually would 
have to cut across a wide range of cultures and 
classes and polities, for it is a general theory of 
leadership in social causation that.we are 
pursuing. It would have to embrace biological 
and social energies so powerful as to give a 
-general shape and direction and tempo to the 
social and political forces subsequent to it in 
the causal flow. Where do we start? Where can 
we find original springs of human thought and 
action, the analysis of which will allow us to 
hypothesize and to generalize through space 
and time? 


Wants, Needs and Expectations 


The primal sources of political leadership lie 
in the vast pools of human energy known as 


i“Rather than finding a psychological science on 
which to draw for insight,” the political scientist 
“finds a congeries of more or less competing models 
and frames of reference, with imperfect agreement on 
the nature of man’s inner dispositions, the appropriate 
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wants, needs, aspirations and expectations. Of 
these overlapping terms, “want” and “need” in 
particular are usually treated as equivalents.? 
We begin with the term want rather than need 
because “want” over the centuries has meant 
the condition of persons directly experiencing 
the lack of certain things, such as food or drink, 
that stem from immediate tissue demands. The 
feeling of want is highly conscious, subjective, 
internal, autonomous, as with a month-old 
infant wanting nourishment; the want stems 
from a drive, a tissue demand, born into the 
child. Need in long-time English usage implies a 
more socialized, collective, objective phenome- 
non, in the sense of someone being “needy,” in 
the views of others as well as herself requiring 
certain things. Needs are more widely sanc- 
tioned wants. 

It is in the transformation of wants into 
needs that leadership first occurs. The wanting 
child is responding to a generalized drive born 
in him. He will want drink but will consume 
nutrition-lacking liquid as well as milk, will 
want food but eat poisoned candy as well as 
rice, will want to explore but touch a scorching 
andiron as readily as a rubber ball. Parents who 
insist on milk and rice and balls are substituting 
their own conception of the infants’ needs for 
those of the infants, and they do so in the 
pursuit of aims and values that the parents 
rather than the children establish. This is the 
initial act of leadership, and a vital one. 

Wants and needs and the elements into 
which they may be transformed may all be 
considered examples of motivation, a blanket 
term that has come to mean all variables from 
innate biological drives to the most refined and 
developed attitudes. It is these motivations, 
whether in their more primitive or refined 
form, whether in their more individual or 
collective manifestations, that the leaders tap 
on the basis of their own motivations as well. 
Wants serve as energizers of action rather than 
as guides to action. Motives are “pushed” by 
generalized drives and other body-bound forces 
and “pulled” by more specific- wants, needs, 
aspirations, goals, and values, As they come to 
be activated less at the biological and more at 
the cultural stages, less in body-bound situa- 
tions and more in socially influenced environ- 
ments, motives are more likely to be dominated 
by “higher” needs, aspirations, and values, as 
noted below. Thus motives may come tc be 
shaped increasingly, but never wholly, by the 
consequence—the satisfaction of need, the 
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realization of purpose—to which behavior af- 
fected by the motive leads. 

We must discriminate among processes cov- 
ered by the umbrella concept of motivation to 
glimpse the role of leadership at every stage in 
the sequence of transitions from the ‘‘pushes’’ 
of “lower” wants and needs to the “pulls” of 
higher aims and values. At the earliest and most 
primordial stage the phenomenon of want has 
typically been seen as a stimulus to the system 
by a tissue requirement external to it, leading 
to activity terminated by satisfaction of the 
requirement. The want is direct, internal, physi- 
ological, and to a degree undiscriminating; the 
tissue requirements of liquid is satisfied by 
drink in almost any form. Even at the stage of 
want a person will begin differentiating—the 
infant will doubtless prefer milk to whisky—but 
the differentiation stems almost wholly from 
inherited dispositions rather than from cultural 
influences on wants and needs. The physical 
structure of the person comes into play—motor 
abilities, for example, and sensory perceptual 
tendencies, and these capabilities increasingly 
make contact with environmental cues, re- 
sponses, and resistances. This transition is 
marked by a shift from “I want” to “I want 
to....” The source of action, though, is still 
the subject, responding to internal require- 
ments.? 

It is the deliberate process of selective 
encouragement and discouragement by others 
of a person’s felt wants that brings into play the 
leadership process. The leader—parent, doctor, 
schoolmate—chooses to satisfy or encourage the 
expression of certain wants and discourage or 
deny others. Drives and wants remain the basic 
energizers, but the targets against which the 
wants are directed become more focused as 
wants give way to needs. The child’s want for 
food becomes, under his mother’s guidance, a 
need for nutrition; his want for freedom from 
pain becomes, under his doctor’s prescription, a 
need for medicine. The leaders are those who 
direct the transformation and satisfaction of 
the wants arising from the original energizers, 

If wants are subjectively felt drives, needs 
are socially influenced wants. Needs are shaped 
to a significant degree by impersonal environ- 
mental forces and by persons who themselves 
are caught in the grip of circumstance. Arendt 
refers to those “who desired liberation from 
their masters or from necessity, the great 
master of their masters....°4 Franklin D. 


3C. N. Cofer and M. H. Appley, Motivation: 
Theory and Research (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1964), p. 80. 


4Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1963), p. 129. 
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Roosevelt reiterated that “necessitous men are 
not free men.”5 Within the workings of iron 
necessity, however, there is some play at the 
joints, and this provides the margin for leader- 
ship. Various leaders—parents, teachers, etc.— 
encourage and suppress feelings of need based 
on their perception of what the “needy” truly 
need and their ability and desire to affect the 
needy’s behavior. Such actions serve to exacer- 
bate or diminish needs; once the leader has 
curbed or reinforced or otherwise altered the 
followers’ definition of their needs, behavior 
will tend to change accordingly, but this be- 
havior is closely affected by further leadership. 

Both the frustration of needs and their 
gratification may have a direct influence on the 
political environment. During the French Revo- 
lution, at a time when workers spent the bulk 
of their income on food alone and sometimes 
on bread alone, the housewives of Paris exerted 
an intense pressure in face-to-face confronta- 
tion with the Jacobin leadership in the capital; 
they would not long be put off by excuses and 
promises. Throughout history food-deprivation 
has led to fierce competition for limited re- 
sources, to massive migrations, wars of con- 
quest, revolutions, civil strife—as well as to 
egalitarian ideas and movements. 

Another powerful “lower” need is that for 
safety or security—for order and predictability, 
for protection against invasion, war, catastro- 
phe, disease, against threats to one’s territory or 
home, against crime in the streets. Karen 
Horney conceived the phenomenon largely in 
individual terms--as feelings of insecurity, es- 
pecially on the part of infants and children, in 
the face of a hostile and dangerous environ- 
ment, resulting in turn in neurotic needs of 
adults for affection, approval, and prestige.® 
This kind of individual need for security may 
strongly influence the personality and attitudes 
of specific political leaders, but the safety needs 
rising from a sense of collective insecurity can 
influence whole populations. “People generally 
do not turn to politics,” Davies says, “to satisfy 
hunger and to gain love, self-esteem and self- 
actualization; they go to the food market, 
pursue members of the opposite sex, show 
friends what they have done, and lose them- 
selves in handicrafts, fishing, or contempla- 
tion—with rarely a thought about politics. If 
achievement of these goals is threatened by 
other individuals or groups too powerful to be 
dealt with privately, people then turn to poli- 


5The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 1944~45 Volume (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1950), p. 41. 


6Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of our 
Time (New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1937.) 
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tics to secure these ends.’’? Moreover, the need 
for safety may be combined with other basic 
needs, such as that for food, and produce a 
multiplier effect on political leadership. That 
kind of combination helps explain such epi- 
sodes as the massacres and other terrors of the 
French Revolution and the ferocity of combat 


in the Russian and other civil wars. 
If the deprivation of food, drink, and per- 


haps of sex and security is politically conse- 
quential, paradoxically the gratification of such 
needs may be even more significant for the 
political process. According to need-hierarchy 
theory, the satisfactions of basic needs releases 
persons from basic physical and psychic re- 
straints and frees them to respond to higher 
needs. 

The first of these processes is the more 
apparent. No one is more enslaved~at the level 
of bodily need—than the person wild with 
thirst, deep in pain, desperate with hunger, 
driven by fear. No matter that it is his own 
body that imprisons him; necessity controls. 
Those economic, social or political leaders who 
can supply these needs become the masters of 
necessity. It is not a far step from this concept 
to Marx and the economic iron laws that are 
supposed to determine rewards and depriva- 
tions for whole classes and nations. When lower 
needs have been gratified, the second and more 
complex step in the liberation of humans from 
“lower” needs is the consequent capacity to 
satisfy the “higher” needs. These are the needs 
for belonging, for love, for esteem from oneself 
and from others, for self-actualization; the need 
to know; aesthetic needs beyond self- 
actualization.® While psychologists are broadly 
agreed on the major distinctions between lower 
and higher needs, they differ on the question of 
whether these higher needs are themselves 
hierarchically organized, from the lowest higher 
need, that of belonging, to the highest, self- 
actualization. This dispute need not divert us. 
The essential question is the extent to which 
the higher needs are common to all humankind 
and hence constitute a variable in theories of 
social causation and political leadership in all 
cultures. Do all humans share the need for love, 
for the esteem of themselves and of others, for 
self-actualization? The evidence for this is far 
less persuasive than that for the commonality 
of basic or lower needs. As a person satisfies his 
lower needs and becomes freer to respond to 
higher ones, he is liberated from biological 
urgencies and exposed to the needs developed 


7Davies, Human Nature in Politics, p. 10. 


8See the work of A. H. Maslow, esp. “ ‘Higher’ and 
‘Lower’ Needs,” Journal of Psychology, 25 (Septem- 
ber 1948), pp. 433-436; and Motivation and Personali- 
ty (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954). 
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in his socialization and learning processes. 
These manifestations of biologically determined 
needs will be also environmentally shaped. 
Another crucial process in the alteration of 
needs is the change in the extent of leadership 
influence, which varies widely according to the 


‘qualities and purposes of the leader and fol- 


lower, and the responses and restraints of the 
environment. To a degree the follower’s needs 
become less egoistic and short-run and more 
consciously and deliberately defined as he 
moves out of the gross restraints rising from 
hunger, perceived threats to survival, and the 
like and as he both cultivates and becomes 
engaged with a broader, more diverse, more 
culture- and leader-influenced set of needs. This 
is not to say that leaders may not shape the 
manifestations of more basic needs, as well. In 
the endless interplay between leaders and fol- 
lowers each will be motivated by sets of needs. 
Followers may seek to enlist leaders’ concern 
for their own needs, or turn to other leaders 
who promise to show more concern. At the 
political level, they may follow a Winston 
Churchill with enthusiasm during a time of 
need for security, and later reject him when 
social and economic needs seem likely to be 
paramount. But the process of selecting and 
rejecting begins much earlier, on the part of 
both leaders and followers. People usually will 
turn to leaders for specific remedies for specific 
problems, but people may also feel a need fora 
certain style of leadership, as Davies has empha- 
sized. People select “‘characteristics within a 
broader framework which determines both the 
limits of leadership characteristics and of the 
awareness of the fact that certain characteristics 
are appreciated or depreciated,” Davies says.’ 

And then another great transition. As the 
expression of needs becomes more purpose- 
ful—that is, as that expression becomes less 
subjective, egoistic, body-bound, direct and 
immediate, as it becomes more related to 
socially sanctioned aims and collective goals 
and values—needs are transformed into positive 
hopes and aspirations. Hopes emerge from 
needs but are closely influenced by leaders who 
arouse or dampen them. Hope—looking forward 
with desire and with belief in possibility—can 
readily be escalated into aspiration—the eager 
and ambitious desire of a higher goal—by 
leadership and other socializing influences. 
Studies of aspiration levels, such as subjective 
factors involved in the game of throwing darts, 
suggest that such levels are affected by lead- 
ers—for example, by the way in which experi- 
menters influence aspiration levels by the phras- 
ing of questions—as well as by more subjective 


*Davies, op. cit., p. 291. 
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factors such as anticipation of success. Leaders 
also, of course, can play on fears of failure. 

Leaders can, in turn, help convert hopes and 
aspiration into expectation. Expectations carry 
more psychological and political force than 
hopes and aspirations. They are more purpose- 
ful, focused, and affect-laden; the expectation 
is directed toward more specific and explicit 
goals, ones that are valued by the builder of 
expectations. They carry a greater air of legiti- 
macy; people expect what is rightfully theirs 
and are provoked or outraged when they do not 
receive it. And they widen the margin of the 
perceived probable. All these factors, and es- 
pecially the last, have two further effects. They 
cultivate a situation in which heightened ex- 
pectations, confronted with lowered or zero 
realization, combine to produce an extreme 
sense of deprivation in people. And dashed 
hopes, blighted aspirations, and thwarted ex- 
pectations are the materials for political exploi- 
tation. Thus theories of revolution have been 
based in large part on the broadening gap 
between what people expect and what they get. 
Violence becomes increasingly probable, Davies 
argues, when any basic need that has come to 
be routinely satisfied suddenly becomes de- 
prived.t® Revolution occurs, Gurr contends, 
when major segments of society perceive a 
discrepancy between their “value expectations” 
and the “value capabilities” of the environ- 
ment.!! Expectations are closely influenced by 
what leaders hold out as necessary, desirable, 
deserved, and possible. 

Heightened expectations, crushed expecta- 
tions—these are materials for political action 
and leadership. Expectations of government are 
easily converted into demands on government. 
And in these processes again leaders have a 
central part in shaping, articulating, and target- 
ing popular demands. But typically their ability 
to shape and redirect is limited, for they are 
dealing—in these instances—not with transient 
popular attitudes but with demands emerging 
directly from hopes and needs and wants. They 
can redefine purpose, but their power of 
manipulating mutual goals is subject to the 


circumstance that followers’ wants, as they are 


transformed into needs and aspirations, are 
more and more closely linked with followers’ 
purposes and their own purposes or both. 


The Structure of Values 
To probe into the day-to-day thoughts, 


10James C. Davies, “Aggression, Violence, Revolu- 
tion, and War,” in Handbook of Political Psychology, 
ed. Jeanne N. Knutson (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 
Publishers, 1973), p. 247. 
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impulses, beliefs, biases, and preferences of 
humankind is to marvel at the grip that want 
and need hold on attitudes and behavior. 
Biology, culture, situational factors, and cir- 
cumstance seem all but controlling. Yet we 
know too that some persons will transcend 
every conventional want and defy all ordinary 
needs to fulfill some overwhelming ideological 
motive. Men and women will slowly and de- 
liberately starve themselves to death—they will 
override the most powerful and primitive in- 
stincts of survival—to protest a wrong or cham- 
pion an ideological, or even a highly parochial, 
cause. They will endure years of suffering in 
gas-filled trenches or on icy battle plains, 
suppressing every want and need in their 
bodies, and then march to their deaths in the 
cause of God or Fatherland or Proletariat. 
Editors will risk and suffer mob attack, re- 
ligious heretics will go to the flame, rebels will 
slaughter their children, in the name of Liberty. 
The old adage is correct: men possess thoughts, 
but ideas possess men. 


Clearly, the leader who commands causes so 
compelling has an extraordinary potential influ- 
ence over committed followers. But followers 
so armed by idealism, so mobilized, so purpose- 
ful, become zealots and leaders in their own 
right, and hence the leader-follower relationship 
over values raises in sharpened form the para- 
dox of leadership: Who are the true leaders? 
Who are the true followers? 

Values have special potency because they 
embrace several significant and related phe- 
nomena: values as definitions of desirable or 
preferred end-states or collective goals or ex- 
plicit purposes; values as standards in terms of 
which specific criteria may be established and 
choices made among alternatives. We will use 
the term mainly in these senses. Values are also 
defined as modes of conduct, such as prudence, 
honor, courage, civility, honesty, fairness—these 
are less goals in themselves than specifications 
of the manner in which politics and other 
enterprises should be conducted—and these we 
will call modal values. Finally, some values are 
both ends in themselves and means of achieving 
further end-states, as in the case of a young 
man who buys a car to achieve privacy but 
values the car in itself; the colonial people who 
embrace nationalism to achieve independence 
but end “up more nationalistic than indepen- 
dent; the student who values a college educa- 
tion in itself but also as a means of getting a 
better job. These are instrumental values. Goals, 
criteria of end-states, principles and standards 
of behavior, and values that represent both 
means and ends—all these are a formidable 
arsenal for any leader who can command them. 
Thus if one believes in the goal of equality, 
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measures questions of public policy by egalitari- 
an standards, monitors his own and his adver- 
saries’ efforts by the canons of civility and 
honor, and favors a value like fraternity because 
it also leads to the end-state of equality, he can 
summon wide support from followers with 
many different values.!2 

Are values mere motives, or do they have a 
different and stronger arousing and directing 


> power? Students of the subject disagree; some- 


times values are treated as merely another, 
perhaps “higher”, motive. If so, the difference 
in degree amounts to a difference in kind. 
“Values have a strong motivational component 
as well as cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
components,” Rokeach says.13 As compared to 
beliefs, which may be opportunistic reflections 
of ephemeral attitudes, values are internalized 
so deeply that they define personality as well as 
the structure of attitudes. They become an 
expression of both conscience and conscious- 
ness. Hence holders of values will follow the 
dictates of those values in the absence of 
incentives, sanctions, or even witnesses—like the 
girl who returns a lost wallet when she knows 
no one saw her pick it up, or the politician who 
defends free speech when it is guaranteed to 
lose him votes. A test of adherence to values is 
persons’ willingness to apply principles or stan- 
dards to themselves as well as others. Inevitably 
values are seated deep in cognitive, affective, 
and behavioral processes. 

Phenomena so powerful hardly develop in a 
fit of absentmindedness, nor do they spring 
full-clothed from the brow of Jove. Yet the 
source of these potent and palpable forces has 
long been in dispute. As a “practical” matter, 
parents, teachers, ministers and other keepers 
of parochial and general liturgies, codes, and 
moralities have, over the millennia, sought to 


instil the right values, including especially 


modal values, in the young and seemingly 
pliable. These deliberate efforts have had mixed 
results; some recent evidence suggests that the 
more deliberate, obvious, and formal the efforts 
at teaching values, the more meager the re- 
sults.14 Perhaps the official norm-definers and 
standard-setters influence the “lower-level” val- 
ue retailers—parents, teachers, etc.—who have 
some influence on followers, in the familiar 
two-step process. But the practical, grass-roots 


120n definitions of values, cf. Milton Rokeach, 
The Nature of Human Values (New York: The Free 
Press, 1973). 


137bid., p. 14. 

14Lawrence Kohlberg, “Moral Development and 
Identification,” chap. 7 in Harold W. Stevenson, ed., 
Child Psychology (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963), p. 281 ff. 
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teachers of morals are often the first to admit 
the limits on their influence, as they see daily 
evidence of this. 

How, then, account for the strong grip of 
certain values on large numbers of persons? In 
part because value setters are established 
throughout society, and they are all the more 
influential because they are informal and do 
not seem bent on reforming their fellow hu- 
mans. Both Piaget and Kohlberg have thrown 
some light on this process in certain societies. 
Why do children move on from “lower” to 
“higher” stages in moral outlook? Why, if they 
are born into a lower stage, do they not remain 
locked into it, captive to cultural forces, prison- 
ers of their “lower” wants and needs? Some of 
course so remain, but many do not. For the 
latter, the moving force is composed mainly of 
peers who set norms for their fellows, or of 
persons who are one step ahead of the others, 
whether in school, church, social status, or peer 
group. Studies have indicated that children tend 
to prefer levels of moral thinking just above 
their own stage of development, but not neces- 
sarily higher stages of morality.!5 Doubtless 
there is considerable slippage in the communi- 
cation of values. It is unlikely that leaders who 
serve as “value communicators’ convey the 
precise values adumbrated from on high, except 
perhaps in wars or other crises. Usually they 
exact a price in serving as transmitters, modify- 
ing values as they express or impart them. But 
this role may make the assimilation of the 
values more expeditious and effective, and even 
insidious. Different types of leaders exercise 
influence at different stages—parents during the 
earlier years, teachers later, peers and poli- 
ticians at others. Fathers may instill values as 
authority figures more than as mealtime or 
bedtime preachers, mothers as suppliers and 
withholders of affection rather than as in-house 
purveyors of official doctrine. Kohlberg hy- 
pothesizes that “‘there are natural tendencies 
for the child to perceive the father as the 
dominant authority in almost all soci- 
eties. ...”1 

Precisely which peers or cultural heroes— 
playmates, schoolmates, older siblings, parents, 
surrogates, teachers, scoutmasters, village edi- 
tors, folk heroes—exercise how much influence 
over value-formation cannot be ascertained 
with much precision; in any event, those forms 
of influence would vary from culture to cul 


15James Rest, Elliot Turiel, and Lawrence Kohl- 
berg, “Level of Moral Development as a Determinant 
of Preference and Comprehension of Moral Judgments 
Made by Others,” 37 Journal of Personality (1969), 
pp. 225—252. 
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ture, For our purposes, several factors must be 
kept in mind. The total, cumulative influence 
of these leaders on value formation is con- 
siderable but not total. The movement of 
children through stages of moral development 
and their receptivity to influence at any stage, 
still turns significantly on their lived, personal 
experience and on their skills. Widening activi- 
ties and cognitions are in themselves forces for 
change. But cognitive development is in turn 
dependent on the direct, the two-step, and the 
multi-step flow of influence from peers and 
others. Through participatory experience the 
evolving persons “hook in” cognitively and 
morally with influentials around them, but on 
their terms as well as the leaders’. 

The psychological processes are multiple and 
complex. The child must develop some sense of 
guilt, or at least of empathy, as he makes value 
judgments about “fairness” and “honesty” at 
higher and higher levels above primitive levels 
of morality. He learns how to imitate parents 
and others, but his imitation is selective. A 
sense of reciprocity grows, taking different 
forms at different stages. In Kohlberg’s first 
stage of moral development, the “most primi- 
tive form of reciprocity is that based on power 
and punishment, i.e., the reciprocity of obedi- 
ence and freedom from punishment.” In the 
next higher stages come literal exchange and 
then a recognition that positive social relation- 
ships are systems of reciprocity based on 
gratitude, empathy, and mutual expectations. 
At the highest stage the child is appealing not 
to the palpable rules of the social order but to 
the abstract conception of justice that lies 
beyond those rules. 

As children participate more widely in 
home, school, and play groups, confront diverse 
personalities, exchange confidences, take part 
in group decisions, they are drawn more and 
more into differentiated roles. Ultimately 
young people move into wider educational, 
occupational, legal, and political milieus. But 
not all do, or they do so on differing terms. 
“One index of differential opportunities for 
participation in the social structures of govern- 
ment and of work or economy,” according to 
Kohlberg, “‘is that of socioeconomic status. It is 
abundantly clear that the lower class cannot 
and does not feel as much sense of power in, 
and responsibility for, the institutions of gov- 
ernment and economy as does the middle class. 
This, in turn, tends to foster less of a disposi- 
tion to view these institutions from a general- 
ized, flexible and organized perspective based 
on various roles as vantage points. ... 17 


17Kohlberg in Handbook of Socialization Theory 
and Research, ed. David A. Goslin (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1969), p. 401. 
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Qualities of leadership emerge out of these 
imitative, selective, and role-taking processes, 
As persons gain in experience, cognition, imita- 
tion, intentionality, and capacity for higher 
moral judgment, and as they grow more skilful 
in accommodation and role-taking, they gain in 
the capacity for leadership that both turns on 


an understanding of others’ needs, roles, and. 


values and expresses fundamental principles and 
purposes. Distinctions emerge between leader 
and follower, for the leader must comprehend 
many roles and the follower fewer, must 
accommodate followers’ wants and needs with- 
out sacrificing basic principle (otherwise she 
would not be a leader), must mediate group 
conflict without becoming a mere referee or 
conciliator without purpose of her own, must 
be “with” her followers but also “above” them. 
But the leader’s main strength is that she can 
operate close enough to the follower to draw 
him into the leader’s level of moral develop- 
ment, but far enough from him not to be pulled 
back down into the preconventional or conven- 
tional levels of moral development.!8 

Leaders do not neatly array themselves in 
stages, any more than followers do. In a study 
of high school teachers in California, Simpson, 
in a preliminary exploration, found a group of 
men and women who tended to be moderate- 
to-left in political beliefs, above average in 
interest and political participation, generally 
optimistic about the resolvability of social 
problems, and favorable to the values of free- 
dom, responsibility, law-and-order, and fairness. 
But they were prone to conventional as well as 
postconventional thinking, in Kohlberg’s defini- 
tion. They viewed the functions of law as more 
the prohibition of undesirable acts than “the 
prescription of facilitating behavior as standards 
and guidance, or a beneficial and rational 
approach to the assistance of human beings 
based on a principled belief in what is right or 
just.”!9 Most felt that the law could be broken 
under certain conditions, to be sure, but when 
asked the functions of law in the abstract, they 
responded on the basis of prohibition and 
control to a much larger degree than might have 


181m order to clarify references to “leader” and 
“follower”—and also to counter slightly the sexual 
partiality of traditional usage—I refer occasionally 
herein to the “leader” as “she” or “ther” and to the 
follower as “he” or “him.” Those experiencing diffi- 
culty with this formulation might find it helpful to 
conjure up images of Joan of Arc, Elizabeth I, 
Catherine the Great, Eleanor Roosevelt, Golda Meier, 
Indira Gandhi, or Bella Abzug. 

19Flizabeth Léonie Simpson, “Teachers of Justice: 
A Preliminary Report of Politico-Legal Socialization,” 
paper presented at the meeting of the American 
BETE Na Association, Montreal, 1973, quoted at 
pp. 13—40. 
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been expected from their ages and social class. 
There were other inconsistencies in their poli- 
tico-legal ideology. On balance, though, these 
teachers, in their collective shaping of the 
curriculum, their control of readings and discus- 
sions, their role as authority figures—but not, 
we can presume, in their formal preachings and 
moralizings—were helping to draw some stu- 
dents up through the levels of moral develop- 
ment. 


The Empowering of Leadership 


Power over human beings is exercised when 
potential power wielders, motivated to achieve 
certain goals of their own, marshall capabilities 
in their power base, such as economic, institu- 
tional and skill resources, that enable them to 
influence the behavior of respondents by acti- 
vating their motives—wants and needs, expecta- 
tions and values—relevant to those capabilities. 
This is done in order to realize the goals of the 
power wielders, whether or not these are also 
the goals of the respondents. Power wielders 
also exercise influence over respondents by 
mobilizing their own power base in such a way 
as to establish direct physical control over the 
respondents’ behavior, as in a war of conquest, 
or through direct psychological control, as in 
hypnosis, but these are relatively restricted 
exercises of power, dependent on certain times, 
cultures, and personalities. Conflict between, 
and among, power wielders and power respon- 
dents helps to bring to fuller consciousness 
underlying motives, and hence conflict both 
molds and enhances the existing power relation- 
ships. 

Leadership over human beings is exercised 
when persons with certain motives and pur- 
poses mobilize, in competition or conflict with 
others, their own institutional, political, 
psychological and other resources in such a 
manner as to arouse, engage, and satisfy the 
motives of followers. This is done in order to 
satisfy similar needs and values held by both 
leaders and followers. In brief, leaders with 
motive and power bases tap followers’ motive 
bases in order to realize the purposes of both 
leaders and followers. Leadership is exercised 
especially in a condition of conflict or competi- 
tion in which other leaders compete in appeal- 
ing to the motive-bases of potential followers. 

Thus, leaders constitute a particular kind of 
power wielder. Like power, leadership is rela- 
tional, purposeful, and collective. Leadership 
shares with power the central function of 
achieving purpose. But the reach and domain of 
leadership is, in the short range at least, more 
limited than that of power. Leaders do not 
obliterate followers’ motives even if they wish 
to do so. They lead only other creatures, not 
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things (and lead animals only to the degree that 
they recognize animal motives—i.e., leading 
cattle to shelter rather than to slaughter). To 
control things~—tools, mineral resources, money, 
energy—is an act of power, not leadership, for 
things have no motives; power wielders, but not 
leaders, may treat people as things. And unlike 
the power holder, who may operate in a closed 
system, leaders act in a context of conflict and 
competition. All leaders are actual or potential 
power wielders, but not all power wielders are 
leaders. Conceptually, leadership is a subset of 
power. 

These definitions of power and of leadership 
differ from a number of others. Lasswell and 
Kaplan hold that power must be relevant to 
people’s valued things; I hold that it must be 
relevant to the power wielder’s valued things 
and may or may not be relevant to the 
respondent’s needs or values.2° Janda defines 
power as “the ability to cause other persons to 
adjust their behavior in conformance with 
communicated behavior patterns”; I agree, as- 
suming those behavior patterns effectuate the 
purpose of the power wielder.”! According to 
McFarland, “If the leader causes changes that 
he intended, he has exercised power; if the 
leader causes changes that he did not intend or 
want, he has exercised influence, but not 
power....”2% I dispense with the concept of 
influence as unnecessary and unparsimonious. 
For me, the leader is a very special, a very 
circumscribed but potentially the most effec- 


tive type of power-holder, judged by the degree __ 


of intended “real change” finally achieved. Bell 
et al. contend that power is a relationship 
rather than an entity—an entity being some- 
thing that “could be smelled and touched, or 
stored in a keg’’*3—while I agree that power is 
a relationship but contend that the relationship 
is one in which an entity—part of the “power 
base’—plays an indispensable part, whether 
that keg is a keg of beer, of dynamite, or of ink. 
The crucial variable is purpose. Some define 
leadership as leaders making followers do what 
otherwise followers would not do, or as leaders 
making followers do what the leaders want 


20Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power 
and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950), p. 77. 


21Kenneth F. Janda, “Towards the Explication of 
the Concept of Leadership in Terms of the Concept of 
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(New York: The Free Press, 1972), pp. 45—68. 

22 Andrew S. McFarland, Power and Leadership in 
Pluralist Systems (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
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23Roderick Bell, David V. Edwards, and R. Har- 
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them to do; I define leadership as leaders 
inducing followers to act for certain goals that 
represent the values and the motivations—the 
wants and needs, the aspirations and expecta- 
tions—of both leaders and followers. And the 
genius of leadership lies in the manner in which 
leaders see and act on their own, and their 
followers’, values and motivations. 

Thus leadership is inseparable from follower- 
ship. The essence of the leader-follower relation 
is the interaction of persons with different 
levels of motivations and of power potential, 
including skill. Various types of relationships 
between leader and follower are conceivable. 
Two persons having similar basic wants— 
hunger, or some other physiological want— 
could meet without either of them emerging as 
leader unless one had the motive and the 
capability of enlisting the other in a common 
purpose, exploiting the power bases of each, 
and sharing in the goals reached and the 
benefits received, presumably food. Or two 
persons with different motive bases might 
interact; one of them might have moved up 
through a hierarchy of wants and needs and 
other motives to the point where her main need 
is self-esteem (Maslow) or achievement (McClel- 
land) or the value of justice (Kohlberg), while 
the other is operating at a “lower” need level, 
such as safety. The measure of leadership would 
be the extent to which, in the interaction 
between the two, both persons met their needs, 
the former by winning office or merely by 
feeling efficacious, and the latter by gaining a 
sense of national security or of personal safety. 
Or two persons with high achievement needs 
might encounter each other in pursuit of the 
common goal of esteem by others; they would 
variously share leadership and followership 
roles. 

If leaders and followers are joined so closely 
in these processes, what are the differences in 
their functions? These may be inseparable, but 
they are by no means indistinguishable. First, 
the leader takes the initiative in making the 
connection between the leader and the led; it is 
the leader who creates the linkage that allows 
communication and exchange to take place. An 
office-seeker does this in accosting a voter on 
the street, but if the voter espies the politician 
and accosts him, the voter is assuming a 
leadership function, at least for that brief 
moment. Second, the leader is more skillful in 
evaluating follower’s motives, anticipating his 
response to an initiative, and estimating her 
power base, than the reverse. Third, the leader 
continues to take the dominant part in main- 
taining and effectuating the relationship with 
followers and will have the major role in 
ultimately carrying out the combined purpose 
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of leader and follower. Finally, and most 
importantly by far, the leader addresses herself 
to the followers’ wants and needs and other 
motivations, as well as to her own, and thus 
serves aS an independent force in changing the 
make-up of the followers’ motive-base through 
gratifying their motives. 

The last function warrants special attention. 
The potential leader and follower might come 
together on the basis of a common motive, such 
as personal safety, in which case it would be 
simply the former’s initiative, persistence, and 
skill that would mark her as the leader. In some 
cases, the potential leader may operate at a 


lower motivational base, perhaps in warning a - 


follower that his prestige needs must give way 
to security needs. But more typically, the 
leader may operate at a motivational level 
higher than the follower’s, in part because 
persons acting as leader usually have satisfied 
their own lower need levels and are seeking to 
satisfy “higher” ones, such as the need for 
self-realization or efficacy. But whatever the 
relative motive levels, the test of leadership is 
the capacity to help gratify follower’s need and, 
by thus extinguishing it, help the follower move 
to a higher need level, following the principle of 
unidirectionality and irreversibility. This pro- 
cess changes the environment in which both 
leader and led operate and hence produces a 
new configuration in the relations of leaders 
and followers. 

The question remains: just what are the 
leaders doing when they seek to satisfy and 
extinguish the followers’ “lower” needs? Are 
they dealing with the followers’ needs as leaders 
define them or as followers define them? 
Different leaders will have different notions of 
the follower’s true needs, values, and goals. 
They will seek to influence followers toward 
different motive levels. They will define true 
consciousness in sharply different ways. What, 
then, is the follower’s true need? Only the 
self-conscious follower can answer this ques- 
tion, and he can answer it effectively only when 
he has been exposed to the competing claims, 
approaches, values, and goals of the would-be 
leaders. Thus conflict and competition are 
essential to the legitimacy of leadership, as well 
as its empowering. True consciousness does not 
result from the mobilization of motives by one 
group or party with overwhelming, if not 
exclusive, access to the minds of the followers. 
That can only lead to false consciousness. True 
consciousness on the part of both leader and 
follower arises only out of the free play of 
competing doctrines and philosophies and ap- 
peals, out of full opportunity for followers to 
perceive, comprehend, test, and perhaps try out 
the principles and promises that are offered to 
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them. A power wielder can exert power in a 
situation without conflict. A leader can exert 
leadership only in conditions offering a sig- 
nificant degree of effective competition. 

The common perception of leadership that it 
should inspire and elevate the public is quite 
correct. Revolutionary leaders may seek to 
appeal to the egalitarian ideals of followers at 
the same time that they satisfy their needs. 
Ministers urge their parishioners to rise above 
Mammon and materialism and to pursue more 
principled missions. Moralizing politicians seek 
to bring out “the best in us” in following some 
cause. What is the “best in us”? That remains 
the secret of the followers, until they wish to 
answer in the choices they make. Ultimately 
the legitimacy of political leadership does not 
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turn mainly on elections and constitutions and 
representative processes, though these may be 
significant in measuring public attitudes and 
legitimating decisions. It stems from the capaci- 
ty of the leader to establish an authentic 
relationship with the genuine needs of fol- 
lowers, as the leader can influence them in a 
free society. The empowering of leadership 
collapses unless it is, at least in the long run, 
validated by this kind of ethical certification. 
Hence, despite all the abuses and perversions 
and hypocrisy, the call for moral leadership, as 
it was issued by a founding father of this 
Association, Woodrow Wilson, and as renewed 
at this annual meeting by George McGovern, is 
still the noblest cry that can be sounded on this 
planet. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


No Clear and Present Danger 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I was glad to see that my book, No Clear and 
Present Danger, which was published in January 
1972, was reviewed in the March 1976 issue of 
the Review, and by such a distinguished foreign 
policy analyst as Morton Tenzer. 

But in his haste to review the book, Mr. 
Tenzer apparently failed really to read it. 
Virtually every point he makes is an error, a 
quotation out of context, or other distortion. 

1) He says that Hitler’s declaration of war 
removed any realistic basis for a policy of 
United States aloofness from the war. But that 
declaration almost surely would not have oc- 
curred without the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and I argue, in the less controversial 
portion of the book (which he totally ignores), 
that the Pearl Harbor attack itself could have 
been avoided by a more appropriate policy in 
the Far East. 

2) He attributes to me the belief, quoting 
me partially, that “American foreign policy 
after World War II was ‘to oppose injustice 
everywhere by military means. °” While the 
latter phrase is mine, he quotes it out of a 
context (p. 107) which nowhere applies it in 
the manner he implies by his preceding phrase. 

3) He characterizes as one of the book’s 
“banalities” my prescription, “there must be an 
initial presumption against the use of force in 
international politics,” but omits the im- 
mediately preceding phrase, “to a greater de- 
gree than has been true in American policy 
during recent decades.” (p. 88) With that part 
of the sentence restored, is it still such a 
banality? 

4) More offensive is his statement that I 
ignore the danger to “the survival of basic 
Western values threatened by transnational to- 
talitarian mass movements.” In fact, this danger 
is discussed on the very page (43) which he 
cited in the preceding sentence of his review. 

5) A final example is his allegation that I 
was “attempting to revive the older revisionist 
stance of Tansill, the Beards, and other interwar 
critics of United States foreign policy.” While I 
do cite Charles Beard, with mixed approval, I 
nowhere even mention Tansill, whose conten- 


tions differ greatly from mine. And the only 
evidence I can imagine for his assertion that 
“Russett’s hero seems to be the late Senator 
Robert Taft” is the fact that I use a quotation 
from Taft as one of the book’s epigrams—but 
the other epigram is from Norman Thomas! 

In short, the review is, at best, a careless 
distortion of the book, a distortion perhaps 
reminiscent of an earlier era. The book was 
meant “to stimulate a reasoned questioning, 
leading all of us to rethink our premises and 
search out new evidence” (p. 107) on a 
controversial topic, despite “the moral outrage 
against Nazism that we all share” (p. 21). “It is 
precisely moral considerations that demand a 
re-examination of our World War II myths” (p. 


21). Possibly some readers who manage actually ` 


to read ali 108 pages of the text may find this 
spirit—to question, not to pontificate with 
assured answers—useful in their own attempts 
to grope toward some image of an appropriate 
policy for the United States in the contem- 
porary world arena. 

Perhaps even Mr. Tenzer would want to 
question one of his assumptions. He quotes me 
as saying, “In the early years of the cold war all 
American liberals were required to demonstrate 
their loyalty and freedom from any taint of 
pro-Communism.” Is that really, as he calls it, 
only one of the “loose generalizations of leftist 
historians”? Who needs to recall a bit of 
history? 

BRUCE M. RUSSETT 
Yale University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In a cultural era when we have been asked to 
think more kindly of poor old De Sade, have 
had Genét nearly sanctified, and have seen 
Charles Manson become the center of a wor- 
shipful cult, perhaps it was inevitable that a 
political scientist would find it necessary to 
make an attempt at “leading all of us to rethink 
our premises’ about America’s entry into 
World War IJ. Some of us are closed minded in 
certain areas—rape, murder, Hitler—we lack the 
stimulus of Professor Russett’s curiosity, which 
prods him to rethink and reexplore terrain that 
no sensible person needs to go over again once 
its moral and political significance is evident. 
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In a brief review of a short book peppered 
with direct quotations, it may seem to the 
author that the full flavor of his argument was 
not adequately presented, but I deny that I 
distorted the major thrust of the book either in 
my summary of its theme or in the quotations | 
made from it, and I note that in his letter 
Professor Russett does not claim that I mis- 
stated what I called the repellent central propo- 
sition of his book, that the United States 
should have stayed out of World War I, indeed 
that it was an unnecessary war, because there 


_ was “no clear and present danger” to us. 


_ It would be pointless to trade interpretations 
of Professor Russett’s various phrases with him. 
He admitted in his book that many of its 
readers would be offended by its theme (p. 20), 
and the editors of this Review found one whose 
reaction was what was expected. So be it. 


I must, however, allude to Professor Rus- 
sett’s final point about the early years of the 
cold war. If he reads his sentence carefully, he 
will note that he says, “all American liberals 
{my emphasis] were required [my emphasis] 
to demonstrate their loyalty,” etc. This is, of 
course, a sloppy left revisionist generalization. 
Professor Russett surely must recall that over a 
million Americans voted for Henry Wallace in 
1948, and it is hard to believe that American 
liberals like Dwight MacDonald, Mary McCar- 
thy, Murray Kempton, Leslie Fiedler, the edi- 
tors of Partisan Review, et al..who vigorously 
opposed Wallace were required to do so by 
anything other than the logic of their beliefs 
and their understanding of the world political 
situation of the time. Or does Professor Russett 
mean toimply that someone required his liberal 
teachers, predecessors, and colleagues at Wil- 
lams and Yale like Frederick Schuman, James 
MacGregor Burns, Arnold Wolfers, Karl 
Deutsch, Gabriel Almond, Robert Dahl, Robert 
Lane, et al. to come to their conclusions about 
American foreign policy issues as a condition of 
gaining or maintaining their appointments? 
Nonsense, of course. I still have in my files old 
issues of Dissent, The Progressive, The Nation, 
and The New Republic from the 1950’s, and I 
would commend a review of them to Professor 
Russett to remind him that rather lively dis- 
putes occurred then among liberals and be- 
tween them and others in our society who had 
different views. The current myth-making of 
the Left would have us believe that we had 
monolithic attitudes in this country toward 
foreign policy during the early years of the cold 
war, when, in fact, we did not. Recall a bit of 
history, Professor Russett? 


MORTON J. TENZER 
University of Connecticut 
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Public Policy, Party Platforms, and 
Critical Elections: A Reexamination 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Ginsberg’s article! is to be commended 
for its serious attempt to address empirically a 
central issue in political theory. The issue is 
whether public sentiment does, in fact, become 
translated into concrete public policy through 
institutional democratic processes. This issue is 
central for “pluralist” theory but is rarely 
tested.2 Thus, we welcome Mr. Ginsberg’s 
attempt to address so critical an issue in an 
innovative, empirical manner. A series of sig- 
nificant problems must be noted, however, 
before this bit of knowledge can be added to 
the storehouse of political scientific fact. 

Our basic criticism is that the article claims 
to do much more than it actually does. It 
claims to relate “popular choices to public 
policy.”? In fact, it only attempts to relate 
party platforms and statutes to critical elec- 
tions. Furthermore, the attempt to relate plat- 
forms and statutes to critical election periods is 
a tenuous one. 

Ginsberg’s indicators do not clearly repre- 
sent the conceptual variables. Party platforms 
represent alternatives offered by party leaders 
and should not be construed as a surrogate for 
“citizen policy choices” when citizen awareness 
of platforms is quite low.* Citizen policy 
choices or issues are ignored in platforms while 
wholly new ones are offered. 

Unweighted statutes are an unsatisfactory 
indicator of federal policy. As Ginsberg notes, 
statutes vary enormously in their importance 
and impact; however, we cannot assume one 
summary measure represents policy without 
some weighting of statutes for their impor- 
tance. For example, to the extent to which a 
set of statutes consists of bills that are more 
symbolic than substantive, more narrowly 
aimed than broadly aimed, more ill-funded than 
well-funded, the relation between platform 
statements and statutes will be inflated. The 
relation is inflated because party leaders will 
find it easier to “‘fulfill” platform promises with — 
symbolic, narrow, or ill-funded statutes which 
lack policy impact. 


lBenjamin Ginsberg, “Elections and Public Policy,” 
nie hie Political Science Review, 70 (March 1976), 


2Robert Alford and Roger Friedland, “Public 
Policy and Political Participation,” Annual Review of 
Sociology, 1 (1975), 429-479. 

3Ginsberg, p. 1. 

4 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley, 1970). 
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Both platform and statute indicators are 
trichotomously coded (+1 support, 0 neutrali- 
ty, —1 opposition) on seven issues of unclear 
origins. The statements which define the seven 
issues are highly abstract and general. Given the 
lack of a rationale for issue selection and the 
insensitivity of coding all major political state- 
ments into only three categories, the validities 
of the measures must be regarded skeptically, 
whatever their intercoder reliabilities. 

Total party difference, the platform measure 
which is given greatest emphasis by Mr. Gins- 
berg, is unsatisfactory for several reasons, all of 
which are quite independent of the quality of 
the trichotomously coded data that they em- 
ploy. 

Party difference is defined as the product of 
party polarity, salience and salience dif- 
ference.’ Party polarity is defined as 


AD—BC 
’ (A+B)(C+D) 


where A = Proportion of Positive Democratic 
Statements, B = Proportion of Negative Demo- 
cratic Statements, C = Proportion of Positive 
Republican Statements, D = Proportion of 
Negative Republican Statements. It may range 
between maximal and minimal values of +2 and 
—2, respectively. The maximal value occurs 
when 100 per cent of Democratic statements 
support an issue and 100 per cent of Republi- 
can statements oppose it. Minimal party polari- 
ty occurs where there is 100 per cent Repub- 
lican support and 100 per cent Democratic 
opposition on an issue. In itself this measure 
seems suitable. Salience is defined as 
(A+B+C+D). Taken by itself, this measure, 
which may range between 0 and 2, also seems 
suitable. So does salience difference, which is 
defined as (A+B) — (C+D) and which may range 
between +1 and —1. 

Only when the polarity, salience, and sali- 
ence difference measures are examined in uni- 
son and as multiplicative components of the 
party difference measure do problems appear. 
There are two principal difficulties. First, what- 
ever the merits of Mr. Ginsberg’s party differ- 
ence measure as some indicator of party plat- 
forms, the measure can hardly be regarded as an 
adequate index of “party difference”. Second, 
because of the algebraic interdependence of 
party polarity and salience difference, the 
meaningfulness of Mr. Ginsberg’s multiplicative 
definition of party difference is called into 
question. 


SBenjamin Ginsberg, “Critical Elections and the 
Substance of Party Conflict: 1844 to 1968,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 16 (November 1972), 
603-625, discusses each formula component. 
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The first problem is simple. Party difference 
will equal zero if any of its components do. For 
example, it will equal zero if party polarity 
equals zero, even though salience difference 
equals its maximal value and salience takes on 
an intermediate value of 1. Alternately, it will 
equal zero if salience difference equals zero, 
even though party polarity and salience take on 
their maximal values. That is, party difference 
will equal zero “party difference’ in the 
presence of even maximal differences on some 
of the selected party attributes. This problem 
may be interpreted as semantic, but it neverthe- 
less remains a real problem. A measure should 
measure what it says it measures. Perhaps 
renaming “party difference” as something like 
“cumulative party conflict”? would resolve this 
first definitional problem with Mr. Ginsberg’s 
focal platform measure. 

Second, Mr. Ginsberg’s “party difference” 
measure undercuts the meaningfulness of its 
multiplicative formulation. One expects a mul- 
tiplicative measure to increase as its compo- 
nents do and to have maximal (or minimal) 
values of its components that reinforce each 
other, particularly where they appear jointly. 
Because of the algebraic interdependence of 
party polarity and salience, these expectations 
are violated by “party difference.” Maximal 
and minimal values of Mr. Ginsberg’s party 
polarity, unfortunately, imply zero values of 
party polarity. These implications of Mr. Gins- 
berg’s measures hardly seem to have any theo- 
retical justification. Certainly, Mr. Ginsberg 
provides none for them. They imply, in turn, 
that whenever either party polarity or salience 
difference take on either maximal or minimal 
values, “party difference” must equal zero. It 
seems to us that a close examination of Mr. 
Ginsberg’s “party difference’ may serve as its 
reductio ad absurdum. Near-to-extreme values 
on two of the three components of “party 
difference” push it toward its zero midpoint, 
extreme values on two of its three components 
push it to zero. 

A lesser problem with the party difference 
measure should be noted: if either party fails to 
make any non-neutral stands on an issue, party 
polarity and “party difference” in turn must go 
to zero.® 

When historical variations in the total party 
difference score are presented (Table 1), we are 
not given an indication of their statistical or 
substantive meaning. When we note a decline in 


©The vast number of years which show no party 
differences for the issues of redistribution, labor, 
ruralism, and universalism presented in Table 2 may be 
the result of one party’s failing to take a stand and not 
due to a real lack of platform difference between the 
parties. 
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party difference scores since the Civil War, or a 
difference between a score of 0.028 in 1916 
and 0.069 in 1932, what does this mean? We 
are told that there are “‘considerable’’ dif- 
ferences, but given no basis on which to judge 
this claim. When a t-test for differences be- 
tween means between critical election periods 
and other periods is calculated, the test yields 
significant differences.” Tests such as this allow 
a systematic evaluation of the results presented 
beyond an “‘eyeballing” of long, detailed tables. 

The second major set of measures presented 
in the paper indicates “policy” changes over 
time. While the scores presented in Table 3 do 
present an interesting picture of American 
political history, a review of the signs of the 
scores yields counterintuitive findings which are 
not discussed. Thus, we find the strongest 
pro-capitalism and anti-labor policies occurring 
during the Great Depression. One explanation 
of this finding is that it arises from weighing all 
statutes equally, although the results are too 
anomolous for this problem. Another explana- 
tion is that the trend score was computed in an 
idiosyncratic manner. Instead of subtracting the 
earlier year (t,) from the latter year (t3) as in 
the conventional equation: (ta — tı)/var(ta + 
ti), the opposite was done. If computed cor- 
rectly, a positive sign would mean that changes 
favored an issue position. 

Moreover, the whole purpose of adjusting 
the “policy” change variable for trend is ques- 
tionable. Detrending is used to remove the 
effects of accumulative increase or decrease, 
and for linear relations. Accumulative increase 
is not an initially predetermined attribute of 
annual statutes and should be so noted if it is. 
Likewise, the trend may be cyclical rather than 
linear. If so, detrending could yield unusual 
results. Periodization effects which may be 
salient are not taken into account.8 

The number of statements or statutes on 
which the paper’s measures are computed are 
not presented. This may misrepresent the scores 
and make across-time comparison misleading. 
Thus, a year with two pro-labor statutes will 
indicate greater pro-labor “policy” than a year 
with ten pro-labor statutes and one anti-labor 
statute.? 

The paper’s most serious flaw is its basic 
research design. The central hypothesis, that 
platform content is translated into policy con- 
tent, is never directly tested. Platform and 


Tit was found that ¢ = 2.01, significant at the 0.05 
level, with df = 56. 

8We found some minor differences by dividing the 
entire period into “before 1900” and “after 1900.” 
Ginsberg’s earlier article (Ginsberg, “Critical Elec- 
tions”) even argues for some periodization effects. 


? We owe this insight to an anonymous reviewer. 
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statute measures are only related to critical 
elections. They are not related to each other. 
While platform and statute measures may be 
more strongly associated during critical election 
periods, it is fallacious to assume they are 
interrelated merely because each correlates with 
critical elections. 

The zero-order correlation between the over- 
all “party difference” scores of Table 1 and the 
overall change in statutes scores of Table 4 is 
—0.001. The zero-order correlation between the 
party platform scores of Table 2 and the party 
difference scores of Table 3 on the one issue for 
which we ran correlations was —0.074. Further- 
more, although Table 3 reveals considerable 
variation in all statutes over time, Tabie 2 
reveals a nearly constant level of zero “party 
differences” on four of the seven issues, name- 
ly, redistribution, universalism, labor, and rural- 
ism. 

Interestingly, when party platforms are re- 
lated to statutes for critical election periods 
only (as defined by Mr. Ginsberg on the 
opening page of his article) some interpretable 
relations appear. During critical election periods 
the correlation between overall “party differ- 
ence” and overall statute change is —0.259 and 
the correlation between “party difference” and 
statute change on the capitalism issue is 
—0.107. (Corresponding correlations for non- 
critical election years are —0.022 and —0.025, 
respectively). If we assume, as we had earlier 
suspected, that the change in statute score was 
computed “backward,” these findings can be 
interpreted as meaning the cumulative platform 
issue Salience and party polarity and salience 
difference do foster statute change during 
critical election periods and that the Demo- 
cratic party has tended to be an agent of policy 
change during these periods.!® Of course, the 
character of the measures is likely to have 
attenuated the “true”? bivariate relations of 
platforms and policies; and it obscures the 
exact meaning of the obtained relations. 

Future work on this important issue might 
employ more careful data analysis and take into 
account other factors which may distort the 
relation, including the magnitude of party 
electoral victories, party cohesion, and party 
legislative strength. Also, it might be advisable 
to control for such factors as business cycles for 
“capitalism” statutes, strike activity for “labor” 
statutes, and war for “international coopera- 
tion” statutes. 

Ginsberg is unjustified in claiming that 
“...the choices made by the electorate during 
these critical periods are translated into major 


10The correlation between critical election periods 
(coded 1) with party platform changes is 0.332 and 
with total policy changes is 0.387. 
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changes in national policy.”!! In order to 
support this claim, the linkages from electorate 
opinions to party platforms, from party plat- 
forms to statutes, and from statutes to public 
policy implementation must be demonstrated. 
Even the limited linkage between party plat- 
form content and statute content was not 
adequately tested in the article. 


W. LAWRENCE NEUMAN AND 
ALEXANDER HICKS 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 


TO THE EDITOR 


What I set out to do in “Elections and Public 
Policy” (APSR [March 1976]) was to examine, 
over time, some aspects of the relationship 
between the choices made by the national 
electorate and the content of national public 
policy. Specifically, I wished to see whether 
change in national policy was related to elec- 
toral decisions. My general hunch was that it 
was during ‘“‘critical” periods in American poli- 
tical history that the alternative of changing 
policy was available to voters, and that insur- 
gent victory during critical periods was the 
probable link between voting behavior and 
policy change. 

The paper employed two sorts of data. First, 
I analyzed the content of all Democratic and 
Republican platforms from 1844 to 1968. I 
used platforms, as I stated quite explicitly, to 
indicate the alternatives available to voters 
during each electoral contest. Now, obviously 
as I noted, voters seldom read platforms. Yet, 
as I also noted in the paper, if insurgent 
candidates advocate policy alternatives substan- 
tially different from those defended by incum- 
bents, electoral decisions can result in changes 
in policy. The consequences of electoral deci- 
sions do not depend, necessarily, on voters’ 
awareness of the implications of their actions. 

My second source of data was the U.S. 
Statutes, themselves. My coding procedure 
weighed each statute equally. To do this obvi- 
ously ignored, distorted, and generally did 
violence to the qualitative differences among 
statutes. But I could not then and still cannot 
conceive of any objective way to take system- 
atic account of the “importance” of individual 
statutes. Neuman and Hicks suggest that a 
distinction be made between “symbolic” and 
“substantive” laws. Even if such judgments 
could always be made, which I doubt, I would 
hardly wish to discount laws because they were 
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statutes on the basis of the breadth of their aim 
or the extent of their funding are, I think, 
equally obvious. While I am always happy to 
join the search for a better indicator, I must for 
the time being, at least, continue to refer 
readers to the argument made in the paper in 
defense of the coding procedure used. 

The research design of “Elections and Public 
Policy” was, I thought, relatively straightfor- 
ward. First, I sought to measure the difference 
between the issue positions expressed by the 
major parties’ platforms during each campaign. 
I argued that the degree of difference between 
the parties on any issue involved at least two 
elements: (1) the difference in polarity between 
the parties’ positions, and (2) the relative 
weight or importance assigned the issue by the 
two parties. I noted that the issue alternatives 
presented by opposing parties are conven- 
tionally said to be radically different when 
differences of polarity on issues are exacerbated 
by differences on the salience or priority of the 
issue. 


Neuman and Hicks object to the name and 
formulation of my measure of party difference. 
J call the measure, “difference of issue posi- 
tion.” They suggest “cumulative party con- 
flict.” Since it would be presumptuous to reject 
all criticism, I will concede this point. From 
now on, I will refer to the measure as ‘“‘cumula- 
tive party conflict.” More important, of course, 
is the question of the indicator’s formulation. 
Neuman and Hicks point out correctly that, as 
defined, maximal (and thus minimal) values of 
salience difference imply zero polarity; and 
that maximal (and thus minimal) values of 
polarity imply zero salience difference. My first 
response is that the theoretical extremes are 
never approached by empirically realized val- 
ues. Very large values on all the components of 
the indicator, however, can and do co-occur. 
But more important, the algebraic interdepen- 
dence of the indicator’s components is con- 
sistent with their logical interdependence. Maxi- 
mum salience difference should imply zero 
polarity, i.e., if social welfare policy dominates 
one party’s agenda but does not appear on the 
other’s agenda at all, the two cannot clearly be 
said to be opposed to one another on the issue. 
Similarly, maximum polarity should imply zero 
salience difference, i.e., if the two parties each 
devote 100 per cent of their time to discussion 
of diametrically opposite views on foreign 
affairs, even though polarity is extreme, the 
parties’ agendas can still be said to be identical. 
What is the theoretical justification for conceiv- 
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my intuition about party conflict. It appeared 
to be useful when applied to the data. The 
indicator obtained values consistent with what 
intuition and the historical record would sug- 
gest. Cumulative party conflict reaches its 
highest values during critical periods and its 
next highest values in 1912 and 1964. In the 
absence, and sometimes even in the presence, of 
theory, the proof of the pudding remains 
empirical. 

With regard to the measure of policy change, 
the data were detrended simply because of the 
enormous increase over time in the number of 
statutes enacted each year. And, indeed, as I 
thought I made clear, ta was subtracted from 
t,. Simply reversing the signs, however, would 
indeed have averted any possible confusion. 

Once cumulative party conflict and change 
in policy were both measured over time, the 
problem was, of course, to compare the two. It 
makes little sense to correlate platform differ- 
ences and change in policy with one another 
directly. Any linkage between the two is 
through elections. At the very least, who wins 
might matter. One would expect policy change 
to be a more likely result of insurgent than of 
incumbent victory, for example. Correlating 
platform differences with policy change while 
controlling for the outcomes of elections would 
be a plausible procedure if the number of data 
points were sufficient to permit meaningful 
interpretation of the coefficients produced. 
With more data points one could, for example, 
examine the association between cumulative 
party conflict and change in policy for all 
elections won by insurgents. The two do appear 
to vary together. As it stands, however, I am 
limited to the observation that during critical 
periods the scope of the alternatives offered 
voters is greater than during any other periods 
and, moreover, that during those critical eras in 
which insurgents were victorious, the resulting 
policy changes were larger than usual and 
consistent with the alternatives offered by 
insurgents. A more precise way of putting this 
is that the decisions, in effect, made by the 
electorate during critical periods appear to have 
been translated into major changes in national 
policy. 


BENJAMIN GINSBERG 
Cornell University 


More on Macropolitics 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Waltz’s appraisal (APSR, 70 
[March, 1976]) of my Macropolitics confirms 
i th IIG c) ife eh ara 
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necessarily a misfortune. It becomes one, how- 
ever, when difference of outlook leads to 
erroneous assertions and, still worse, to unfair 
and false conclusions. 

I regret to say that Professor Waltz’s review 
is such a misfortune. In response, I should like 
to consider some specifics of Professor Waltz’s 
criticism as well as some major theoretical 
issues dividing us. 

First, I am rebuked for “claiming without 
much evidence that domestic violence is associ- 
ated with poverty.” I reaffirm that scarcely 
novel claim and repeat in capsule form some of 
the evidence already set out in Mecropolitics: in 
the period 1958—1966, as one example of 
evidence used, the Defense Department tabu- 
lated 149 violent domestic upheavals around 
the world of which approximately two-thirds 
occurred in the 80 poorest countries and 
one-third in the 37 middle income countries (a 
category which in that period was based on a 
per capita annual income of $250 to $749). 
Among the 27 rich countries in the same period 
there was only a single instance of violent 
domestic upheaval. 

This evidence should suffice to permit the 
relatively modest inference of a “marked cor- 
relation between poverty and violence” and the 
observation that for this “period at least, ... 
the poorer the society, the more likely it is to 
experience violence” (Macropoiitics pp. 84, 
85). If more evidence is required, one can find 
it by observing the geographical distribution of 
both domestic and international violence 
around the world in the ten years since 
1966—or, for that matter, in the entire postwar 
period. One can also find it in the considerable 
literature concerning the relationship between 


.crime and socioeconomic deprivation in civil 


societies. 


In the circumstances, I had better make 
explicit reference to my understanding that 
there is no direct or otherwise simple causal 
link between poverty and violence (Macropoli- 
tics p. 85 and passim) and that poverty is not 
the only phenomenon “associated” with vio- 
lence. Macropolitics discusses at considerable 
length other phenomena related to violent 
behavior including competition, insecurity, 
greed, will to dominate, and structural weak- 
nesses in the international system. 

Having misrepresented my discussion of the 
violence-poverty relationship, Professor Waltz 
then opens up a major issue: “by asserfion 
Sterling has abolished any ‘qualitative differ- 
ence between international and domestic poli- 
tics (p. 330)?” I don’t think I abolished 
anything, but I do stand by the substantive 
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And in the same paragraph from which Profes- 
sor Waltz quotes I went beyond assertion. I 
sought to support the credibility of the offend- 
ing proposition by pointing to the essential 
identity of the most important and enduring 
issues facing both civil and international soci- 
ety: wealth and poverty, liberty and oppres- 
sion, war and peace (p. 330). 

These are the kinds of themes that invite 
debate, and properly so. But no debate is 
offered in the Waltz review—only the accusa- 
tion that I arbitrarily and without foundation 
asserted something out of existence. I did not 
assert the proposition; I argued it—at length and 
in many different contexts. Indeed, there is not 
a single chapter in Macropolitics that does not 
present evidence and analysis relevant to the 
identities, the similarities-and the differ- 
ences—between domestic and international pol- 
itics. 

The abundance of such material is hardly 
surprising since the merging of domestic and 
international political theory and practice is a 
central concern of the book. What is surprising 
is that my critic did not even acknowledge the 
presence of evidence and argument in support 
of the identity proposition, much less evaluate 
them. 

The reviewer’s next major complaint is that 
the policies advocated in Macropolitics “are 
ordinarily to be carried out by no one in 
particular’: “one has trouble figuring out who 
is supposed to follow the imperatives in order 
to fulfill the [policy] requirements.” (Less 
courteously, but perhaps revealingly, he claims 
in this connection to detect “the whirring 
about of disembodied forces.’’) 


Vertigo or not, Waltz is in trouble here. First 
alleging that Macropolitics offers no satis- 
factory answers to the question of what agen- 
cies should implement the recommended poli- 
cies, he then reverses himself—all in the same 
paragraph—and declares that “the answer never- 
theless slips out.” That is, the text reveals the 
chief agencies of policy change to be (variously) 
nation-states, rich nations, “ultimately, ... the 
superpowers.” Waltz approves: “Sterling rea- 
lizes that great tasks can only be accomplished 
by agents of great capability.” 

I am pleased by the compliment but puzzled 
by the difficulties Professor Waltz had in 
working through this issue. The “answer” 
didn’t “slip out.” It was up there in lights: “the 
globe depends for its survival on the diplomatic 
capabilities of its constituent states ... above 
all, on the goals and capabilities of the two 
superpowers.” Or, “... only superpower diplo- 
macy is capable of providing the leadership and 
a sufficient share of the resources necessary to 
reverse the trend toward ever greater inequality 
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among the globe’s inhabitants” (p. 339). 

Similar observations about the continuing 
paramountcy of the state are to be found in 
Macropolitics from beginning to end. Why was 
it so difficult for Professor Waltz to spot them 
and assess their significance? Possibly because 
Macropolitics pays a good deal of attention to 
agencies other than nation-states that have also 
shown some capabilities for performing inter- 
national tasks and for responding rationally to 
the exigencies of the global system. They 
include global and regional organizations, inter- 
national systems of trade, finance and employ- 
ment, multinational corporations, transnational 
ideologies, and transnational development un- 
dertakings. In sum, I sought to analyze a 
considerable number of non-national institu- 
tions currently functioning in the global society 
in order to assess their present and potential 
contributions to the achievment of macropoliti- 
cal goals. I hope Professor Waltz will not 
continue to label those institutions “disem- 
bodied forces” nor to contend that I do not 
understand the importance of agency. 

Professor Waltz’s review is littered with half 
a dozen other unwarranted accusations, but I 
shall let them lie. They are in any case, and 
without exception manifestations of basic dif- 
ferences between author and critic in respect to 
normative and empirical theory. Professor 
Waltz would have been more accurate and more 
modest had he acknowledged these differences 
instead of charging the opposition with “‘lack- 
ing a theory.” 

I believe the real difference between us is 
this: Professor Waltz thinks that macropolitical 
goals (notably the reduction of global inequali- 
ties in power and wealth) really are not 
attainable. This view apparently rests on the 
assumption that states must be the chief imple- 
menting agencies in any global policy-making 
endeavors (here we agree), and that states act 
only in terms of microperspectives (here we 
disagree), I think, on the other hand, that the 
achievement of macropolitical goals is neither 
certain nor impossible. It is instead a matter of 
probabilities which Macropolitics seeks to iden- 
tify and measure against the survival require- 
ments of the global system. 


Throughout history and at every level of 
politics and society system-wide challenges have 
periodically confronted actors more accus- 
tomed to thinking in terms of self than system. 
But great political achievement is always meas- 
ured by the degree to which individuals or 
societies are able to reverse the customary 
priorities, to recognize the systemic nature of a 
challenge, and to mobilize system-wide re- 
sources to deal with it. Macropolitics argues 
that such political capacities continue to be in 
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evidence in both national and transnational 
systems and that they are the creative presence 
in what for Professor Waltz is an apparently 
empty realm beyond the national interest. 


RICHARD W. STERLING 
Dartmouth College 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am not led by Professor Sterling’s letter to 
amend my critical remarks, and so | shall resist 
the temptation to repeat them. The aim of his 
book is to develop a macroapproach to inter- 
national relations. How this might be done isa 
question of major importance. The reader who 
is interested in the unorthodox can quickly see 
what is at issue by comparing the Introduction 
to Professor Sterling’s book with the second 
half of my review of it. 


KENNETH N. WALTZ 
University of California, Berkeley 


Television News 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In the June, 1976 issue of the Review, 
Michael J. Robinson addresses the issue of the 
impact of television news on individual political 
attitudes. Robinson argues that despite the 
conventional wisdom in the social sciences, 
which holds that television news has no signifi- 
cant effects on the mass public, his analysis of 
new experimental data and secondary analysis 
of survey data support the conclusion that 
television does, in fact, have an effect. Spe- 
cifically television helped create the current 
political malaise which shows up in surveys of 
the mass public. Professor Robinson should be 
commended for studying such an important 
subject. Moreover, it is inevitable that problems 
will arise in the research on such a difficult and 
complex topic. He has handled many of these 
difficulties admirably. However, because the 
political and public policy implications of any 
findings on the relationship between public 
affairs television and the mass public are extra- 
ordinarily significant, it is particularly impor- 
tant that research in this area be analyzed and 
reported in a fashion that does not encourage 
others to put more reliance on the findings than 
they deserve. Television news may have the 
effects which he suggests, but, for several 
reasons, I do not feel that he has yet demon- 
strated that they exist. 


First, Robinson’s analysis and speculations 
about the survey data overemphasize the tele- 
vision effect regardless of its origins. He notes 
that when one controls for education in Table 8 
the television effect is still present, but he 
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neglects to mention that the effects of educa- 
tion are much greater than those of television 
dependency when one reads down the table © 
rather than across. A comparative analysis of 
the education and television variables in the 
remainder of the tables is inconclusive primarily 
because there are insufficient cases to make 
valid comparisons useful. Given that even he 
admits at one point that the evidence for the 
television effect is not “‘earth-shaking,’’ Robin- 
son’s theoretical and policy-related speculations 
in the latter part of the article are overdone. 
For example, at one point (p. 431) Robinson 
states that “...one might use these data to 
explain the erosion of the Kennedy-Johnson 
coalition, a coalition which vanquished its 
Republican opponents in 1964 but which bare- 
ly survived the campaign of 1968, let alone 
1972.” Although initially suggesting that he is 
only “supplementing” an interpretation which 
stresses the events of the last decade, he ends 
up arguing that “... television has been, for 
more than a decade, at the core of our growing 
political malaise” (p. 425). 

Second, and more importantly, the only 
alternative interpretation of television depen- 
dency other than education effects that Robin- 
son considers is based on a personality variable: 
political malaise may cause television depen- 
dency rather than the reverse. There is a third 
possibility. A cognitive psychological variable 
may be operating here rather than a personality 
variable. Persons who are low in cognitive 
political sophistication may be more likely to 
depend on television news and to view the 
world in simplistic terms that are easily influ- 
enced by television. The relationship between 
cognitive political sophistication and television 
dependency is not measured in this article. But 
something very much like cognitive political 
sophistication forms the basis of Robinson’s 
theory of “inadvertent audience” which has yet 
to be tested. In his version of the theory 
Robinson associates cognitive political sophisti- 
cation with low levels of education and income 
in arguing that “. .. inadvertent viewers tend to 
lack political sophistication; they cannot cope 
well with the type of news and information 
that the networks provide. But because the 
networks are too credible to be dismissed in 
their messages these viewers respond to the 
content by growing more cynical, more frus- 
trated, more despairing. ..”’ (p. 426). A number 
of problems arise from Robinson’s theory of 
the inadvertent viewer. 


(1) Regardless of whether or not cognitive 
sophistication interacts with other demographic 
variables, there is no reason to assume if the 
cognitive theory is found to be accurate that 
one has truly found a television effect. The 
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cognitively unsophisticated may react differ- 
ently to news even when it is received through 
interpersonal channels rather than media chan- 
nels. The SRC items on which Robinson bases 
his conclusions only asked people which media 
source they relied on. They did not deal with 
those who rely primarily on interpersonal com- 
munication for their political news. Future 
research will have to study nonmedia users as 
well as cognitive variables before we can say 
whether the television effect is real or imagined. 

(2) Even if one discovered that television 
dependency has an interactive effect with a 
cognitive variable, this effect would not neces- 
sarily be unique to television. In the first 
quarter of this century the yellow journalism of 
William Randolph Hearst and others functioned 
in much the same way that Robinson suggests 
the television networks now function, stressing 
muckraking, conflict and negative reporting. 
Further research can test some of these specula- 
tions by focusing on those persons receiving 
their political information primarily from tab- 
loid style newspapers. Although Robinson ac- 
knowledges (p. 430) that “. . . in some respects, 
all media are qualitatively similar,” he argues 
that “... television reaches millions who would 
ordinarily go without the information.” He 
provides no evidence for this statement. An 
historical analysis of the development of the 
American newspaper industry and social struc- 
ture might reveal that in the past news was 
disseminated rapidly and widely. 

Robinson further argues (p. 430) without 
any documentation that the inadvertent audi- 
ence historically was “‘a repository of passivity” 
because it received its political information 
from a “local precinct worker or friend or 
relative” while now it is a source of dysphoria 
and instability because it receives its informa- 
tion directly from television. Again, a careful 
reading of American history will probably 
demonstrate that there have been numerous 
periods when “destabilizing” attitudes in large 
segments of the mass public existed, often on 
issues analogous to what is now called the 
Social Issue. 


(3) If the television effect is independent of 
education and economic status, why does Rob- 
inson’s speculative explanation of the television 
effect rely in part on these latter two variables? 
One cannot have it both ways. Robinson 
suggests a two-step model (as yet untested) to 
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to the information without the benefit of 
mediation through opinion leaders, they are 
more vulnerable to almost any type of tele- 
vision effect” (p. 426). Moreover, as previously 
noted, such a group is more vulnerable to the 
effects of any number of influences. The 
primacy of television has yet to be demon- 
strated. 

In the final section of his article Robinson 
cites studies of news outputs in arguing that the 
television news programs tend to be nega- 
tivistic, conflict-oriented, and anti-institutional. 
He makes it clear that he is not impressed with 
the argument that these characteristics are 
primarily the result of period effects stemming 
from the traumatic events of the last dozen 
years. Regardless of what causes news outputs, 
Robinson presents no evidence for his assertion 
that “...the theory which places events, per 
se, at the center of the changing American 
ethos seems to be an insufficient explanation of 
the 1960s and even the 1970s” (p. 425). 

These events included the assassination of 
political leaders from all parts of the political 
spectrum, including a president, the most de- 
structive urban riots in a century, the Vietnam 
War, Watergate, the worst recession since World 
War II occurring at the same time as the worst 
inflation since the late 1940s, the integration of 
different class and racial groups in the schools 
of most American communities, the politiciza- 
tion of many new occupational and social 
groups, a tremendous growth in the numbers of 
those receiving welfare benefits in our largest 
urban settings and great proliferation in the 
number of federal agencies administering bu- 
reaucratic rules governing domestic programs. 
These are just a few of the events that took 
place primarily during the period from 1963 to 
1975. After examining this list what is remark- 
able is that more political malaise has not 
occurred. Events may not be everything but 
they are certainly “central”? to any explanation 
of changing attitudes towards political institu- 
tions. Moreover, there have been other such 
periods of disillusionment with political institu- 
tions in our history prior to the development of 
television news: the post—World War I reactions 
against foreign involvements are one example. 

It should also be kept in mind that television 
networks are economic institutions. Television 
news producers are sensitive to trends in the 
interests of the mass public. On occasion 
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organizations are influenced more by the public 
than the public is influenced by the news 
establishments. 


PAUL HALPERN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


TO THE EDITOR: 


At times, certainly not always, criticism 
serves to sharpen the thinking of those criti- 
cized. In this case, Professor Paul Halpern has, 
indeed, made me think through, once again, 
several aspects of my recent Review article 
about television and political malaise. Neverthe- 
less, after considering his comments, Pll stand 
pat with my theory. 

Let me begin by noting that Halpern contin- 
ually alludes to the findings from the secondary 
analysis I did with the SRC election studies, 
1952—1968. He then goes on to criticize the 
inconclusiveness of those findings which show 
some relationship—albeit a weak one—between 
television dependency and political estrange- 
ment. But the bulk of the energy expended in 
my research was given over to experimentation 
and to my experimental findings. Halpern 
makes only one mention, in his introductory 
paragraph, of the “new experimental data.” 
I~—and I imagine my dissertation chairman as 
well—must regard this as an unfortunate over- 
sight on Halpern’s part. In fact, a good portion 
of the argument used against my theory by 
Halpern could be countered by looking at the 
laboratory research which demonstrates direct- 
ly that political messages from television can 
diminish the viewer’s own perception of his or 
her political competence or self-esteem. The 
experimental findings are the best justification 
for arguing that the survey findings are not 
spurious. To ignore the laboratory work is to 
cut away much of the muscle from my collec- 
tion of data. It seems a little unfair to ignore 
half my data and then criticize the remainder as 
incomplete. 

In a direct communication between Profes- 
sor Halpern and me, Halpern acknowledged 
that he had not paid great attention to my 
experimental findings, in part, because he 
doubted the generalizability of the findings 
from the laboratory to the outside world, 
where viewing conditions would be quite differ- 
ent. This is a topic which needs some considera- 
tion, surely. But this is not the appropriate time 
for raising those issues involving the utility of 
experimental political science. Still one must 
not forget that there were experimental data in 
this research that tended to reinforce the 
findings of the survey research. 

Halpern also criticizes my article by point- 
ing out that two other variables—educational 
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attainment or ‘“‘cognitive political sophistica- 
tion”’—may be a better explanation for the 
apparent relationship between television and 
inefficacy, television and mistrust, etc. I have 
done what I could do to consider the effects of 
education—an effect which is, as he notes, 
considerable—and the relationships did survive 
the tests. As for cognitive variables, the case 
remains open. 

I have also accepted the notion that there 
may well be an interaction among the content 
of television journalism, the style of television 
journalism, and the audience for television 
journalism that causes malaise. But, unlike 
Halpern, I do regard this as a TV effect because 
were there no television news, as it exists now, 
there would be less malaise than exists now. In 
my opinion television news is, at the very least, 
a necessary condition for the rapid growth of 
political malaise. 

Halpern also doubts the existence of an 
“inadvertent audience’—an audience which 
“falls into” network or local television news 
and which, I contend, would remain ‘“‘newsless”’ 
without television. It is virtually essential to my 
argument that an inadvertent audience exists, 
and I am convinced that it does. The most 
recent nationwide research into television news 
audiences, conducted by a political scientist, 
Richard Hofstetter, demonstrates that the audi- 
ence for television news is; unlike all other news 
audiences for other media, an undifferentiated 
one. That television news viewers are, for the 
most part, a random collection of people, 
reflecting in most every respect the population 
in general. Hofstetter also finds that those 
watching the news, in overwhelming propor- 
tions, watch for nonpolitical reasons, suggesting 
clearly that inadvertent is the proper term for 
this audience. 

Professor Halpern also implies that I did not 
consider in my analysis those people who rely 
on interpersonal communication for monitoring 
politics. I did. They were coded as not TV-de- 
pendent. 


Despite my problems with Halpern’s prob- 
lems to this point, I do share his concern in 
four areas. First, I accept his point that I have 
not demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt 
a TV effect, per se; I say so in the article. Given 
the events which transpired between 1963 and 
1974, it is virtually impossible to say that 
events are of no significance. But it seems 
equally implausible to argue that the medium 
made no difference either. It is the other side, 
Halpern’s side, which argues, without data, that 
events are the factor. Although a good chunk of 
the profession may be willing to accept the 
events theory, without proof, I am unwilling 
still to do so. 
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Second, Halpern raises the point that my 
data are relevant only to the unique period of 
the ’sixties. I tried to deal with that thesis in 
the last pages of my article and I am eager to 
learn if the medium was the message only until 
Watergate made the message so strong as to 
overwhelm the effects of medium. 

Third, Halpern caught me in an apparent 
small breach of logic. If education cannot 
explain away the relationship between TV and 
malaise, education cannot be used “to correct” 
the problem. It is also true, however, that the 
stronger relationships between television and 
political malaise appear to be found among 
those of moderate social and economic stand- 
ing. If there is some interaction between tele- 
vision and social status, then perhaps there may 
be a brighter day ahead, as those who presently 
fall within that middle level category move 
beyond. However, if Halpern prefers to hold me 
to one side of the dilemma, as he poses it, I 
choose the first argument as I stated it. That is, 
education does not explain away the relation- 
ship between television and malaise and, there- 
fore, it cannot be invoked as a cure. The gap in 
my logic derived, I suppose, from my general 
optimism about the political future. Perhaps I 
need to watch more television news myself. 

Fourth, and finally, Halpern says something 
in his opening paragraph which has forced me 
to reconsider much of my work beyond that 
which appears in the article at question. He 
writes that “because the political and public 
policy implications of any findings on the 
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relationship between public affairs television 
and the mass public are extraordinarily sig- 
nificant, it is particularly important that re- 
search in this area be analyzed and reported ina 
fashion that does not encourage others to put 
more reliance on the findings than they de- 
serve.” I could not agree more with this 
admonition. 

I must also say that my article has been an 
attempted test of an important theory—albeit a 
weak test for a strong theory. My article is not 
a call for action. I do not offer these findings to 
advocate changing public policy toward the 
networks or local news organizations. I admit 
that in part ] am attempting to communicate 
with television news people because television 
news people do not consider that their personal 
politics and political impact seem to run at 
odds with one another—although I am not 
altogether certain that TV people are unaware 
of what they do. My data on effects, as well as 
my data on television newspersons, are grey, 
not black and white. 

Of one thing I am certain; nobody has been 
asked to redo telecommunications policy on 
the basis of my research. I only ask that my 
article force political scientists to reconsider the 
time-worn theories about the impotence of 
television in affecting American politics. Hal- 
pern’s comment implies that my article has 
been doing what I had hoped it would. 


MICHAEL J. ROBINSON 
The Catholic University of America 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Editorial Interns: An Interim Report. The 
APSR Editorial Interns in Berkeley have now 
completed their work. A similar group has been 
formed in Pittsburgh to carry on the tasks of 
checking footnotes and quotations, and improv- 
ing the scholarly accuracy and, we hope, the 
usefulness of the Review for the benefit of its 
readers. The names of the current roster of 
Interns appear on our masthead. Alumni of the 
Interns have scattered to the four winds. Many 
of them have written to say that their experi- 
ence in the program was a good one for them. 
All of them have contributed to the success of 
the Review. Those of us who have worked with 


.them through the last six years believe that 


political scientists everywhere are in the debt of 
these devoted young colleagues who, while 
pursuing their own graduate studies, also gave 
their time and energy, uncompensated either 
monetarily or with academic credit to help us 
put out the APSR. We propose, therefore, to 
mention the current affiliation or location of 
former interns so that those of you who are 
nearby one or more of them, and so inclined, 
can add a word of thanks to our own. 

In the San Francisco Bay Area: William 
Cavala (University of California, Berkeley), 
Beverly Kearns (Oakland), Harry Kreisler (Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley), Bonnie McKel- 
lar (Oakland), Brinton Rowdybush (Berkeley), 
John Ruggie (University of California, Berke- 
ley), Christine M. Sierra (Palo Alto), Robert 
Stumpf (San Francisco), Arthur Trueger 
(Berkeley). In Washington, D.C.: Richard G. 
Hutcheson III (White House), Elaine Kamarck, 
James Lengle (Georgetown), Matthew Pinkus 
(House Majority Whip Office), Tom Reese 
(Taxation With Representation), Byron Shafer 
(American Enterprise Institute), Stephen Tur- 
rett (U.S. Defense Department). In Toronto: 
Colin Campbell (York University), Richard G. 
C. Johnston (University of Toronto). At the 
University of California, San Diego: Peter Cow- 
hey, David Laitin; at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis: William M. Lunch; at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles: M. Stephen 
Weatherford. At the University of Minnesota: 
Sam Kernell; at Washington University, St. 
Louis: Jesse McCorry; at Southern Methodist 
University: Jay Starling; at Denison University: 


Dorothy Clayton and Gerald Clayton; at Indi- 


ana University: Dan Metlay; at Tennessee State 
University: Harry Williams; at the University of 
Michigan: Serge Taylor; at Ohio State Univer- 
sity: Richard Gunther; at Pennsylvania State 
University: Robert Lyle Butterworth. In Am- 
herst, Massachusetts: Joseph Martin; at MIT: 


Jeffrey Pressman; at Dartmouth College: Ian 
Lustick and Robert Nakamura; at Princeton 
University: Jeffrey Hart. At Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem: Alex Radian. 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication 


Joel D. Aberbach, University of Michigan, 
“Power Consciousness: A Comparative Ana- 
lysis” 

Paul Allen Beck, University of Pittsburgh, 
“Partisan Dealignment in the Post-War 
South” 

Robert A. Bernstein, Texas A & M University, 
“Divisive Primaries Do Hurt: U.S. Senate 
Races, 1956—1972” 

Paul R. Brass, University of Washington, “Party 
Systems and Government Stability in the 
Indian States” 

Steven R. Brown, Kent State University, “To- 
ward an Experimental Analysis of Political 
Literature” 

Paul Burstein, Yale University, “Social Cleav- 
ages and Party Choice in Israel: ‘A Log-linear 
Analysis’ ” 

Melissa A. Butler; The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, “Early Liberal Roots of Feminism: John 
Locke and the Attack on Patriarchy” 

George W. Carey, Georgetown University, “Sep- 
aration of Powers and the Madisonian Model: 
A Reply to the Critics” 

Clarke E. Cochran, Texas Tech University, 
“Authority. and Community: The Contribu- 
tions of Carl Friedrich, Yves Simon, and 
Michael Polanyi” 

Neal E. Cutler, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, “Demographic, Social Psychological, 
and Political Factors in the Politics of Age: A 
Call for Research in Political Gerontology” 

Barbara Deckard, University of California, Riv- 
erside, “Party Realignment and the Transfor- 
mation of the Political Agenda: The House of 
Representatives, 1925—1938” 

Shaheen F. Dil, Princeton University, “The 
Cabal in Kabul: Great Power Interaction in 
Afghanistan” 

Lloyd S. Etheredge, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, “Personality Effects on Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy, 1898-1968: A Test of 
Interpersonal Generalization Theory” 

Robert Eyestone, University of Minnesota, 
“Confusion, Diffusion and Innovation” 

Richard F. Fenno, Jr., University of Rochester, 
“Congressmen in Their Constituencies: An 
Exploration” 


John A. Ferejohn and Roger G. Noll, California 
Institute of Technology, “Uncertainty and 
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the Formal Theory of Political Campaigns” 

Morris P. Fiorina and Charles R. Plott, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, ‘‘Committee 
Decisions Under Majority Rule: An Experi- 
mental Study” 

Norman Frohlich, Joe A. Oppenheimer, Jeffrey 
Smith and Oran R. Young, University of 
Texas at Austin, “A Test of Downsian Voter 
Rationality: 1964 Presidential Voting” 

Dante Germino, University of Virginia, “Eric 
Voegelin’s Framework for Political Evalua- 
tion in His Recently Published Work” 

Robert T. Golembiewski, University of Georgia, 
“A Critique of ‘Democratic Administration’ 
and Its Supporting Ideation”’ 

George D. Greenberg, Jeffrey A. Miller, Law- 
rence B. Mohr and Bruce C. Vladeck, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Developing Public Policy 
Theory: Perspectives from Empirical Re- 
search” 

John G. Gunnell, State University of New York 
at Albany, “The Myth of the Tradition” 

Douglas A. Hibbs, Jr., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, “Political Parties and Macro- 
economic Policy” 

Barbara Kellerman, Tufts University, “Mentor- 
ing in Political Life: The Case of Willy 
Brandt” 

Samuel Kernell, University of Minnesota, ‘“Ex- 
plaining Presidential Popularity” 

James H. Kuklinski, Wichita State University, 
“Representativeness and Elections: A Policy 
Analysis” 

Arthur J. Lerman, Yeshiva University, “Na- 
tional Elite and Local Politician in Taiwan” 

Michael S. Lewis-Beck, University of lowa, 
“The Relative Importance of Socioeconomic 
and Political Variables for Public Policy” 

J. Miller McPherson, Susan Welch, University of 
Nebraska, and Cal Clark, New Mexico State 
University, “The Stability and Reliability of 
Political Efficacy: Using Path Analysis to 
Test Alternative Models” 

Abraham H. Miller, University of Cincinnati, 
Louis H. Bolce, Fordham University at Lin- 
coln Center, and Mark Halligan, North- 
western University Law School, “The J-Curve 
Theory and the Black Urban Riots: An 
Empirical Test of Progressive Relative Depri- 
vation Theory Using Both Objective and 
Perceptual Indicators” 

Edward N. Muller, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, “Behavioral Correlates 
of Political Support” 

Edward N. Muller and Thomas O. Jukam, State 
University of New York at Stony Brook, “On 
the Meaning of Political Support” 

Garrison Nelson, University of Vermont, “Par- 
tisan Patterns of House Leadership Change, 
1789—1976” 
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Thomas C. Nowak, Waynesburg College, “Poli- 
tics and Administration: The Philippines Be- 
fore Martial Law” 

John M. Orbell, University of Oregon, and L. A. 
Wilson II, University of Nevada, ‘‘Institution- 
al Solutions to the N-Prisoners’ Dilemma” 

A. Kenneth Organski, University of Michigan, 
and Jacek Kugler, Boston University, “The 
Costs of Major Wars: The Phoenix Factor” 

David E. Price, Duke University, “Policy Mak- 
ing in Congressional Committees: The Impact 
of ‘Environmental’ Factors” 

Steven J. Rosen, Institute of Advanced Studies 
(Canberra, Australia), “A Stable System of 
Mutual Deterrence in the Arab-Israel Con- 
flict” 

Howard Rosenthal, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
and Subatra K. Sen, University of Rochester, 
“Spatial Voting Models for the French Fifth 
Republic” 

Barry S. Rundquist, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Geraid S. Strom, University of Il- 
linois at Chicago Circle, and John G. Peters, 
University of Nebraska, “Corrupt Politicians 
and Their Electoral Support: Some Theoreti- 
cal and Experimental Observations” 

Lester M. Salamon, Duke University, and John 
J. Siegfried, Vanderbilt University, “Eco- 
nomic Power and Political Influence: The 
Impact of Industry Structure on Public 
Policy” 

Lars Schoultz, Miami University, “The Socio- 
Economic Determinants of Popular-Authori- 
tarian Electoral Behavior: The Case of Peron- 
ism” 

Thomas Schwartz, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
“Collective Choice, Separation of Issues and 
Vote Trading” 

Donald D. Searing, University of North Caro- 
lina, “Measuring Politicians’ Values: Admini- 
stration and Assessment of a Ranking Tech- 
nique in the British House of Commons” 

Goldie Shabad, University of Chicago, and 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University, “Workers 
Councils and Political Stratification: The 
Yugoslav Experience” 

Gerald S. Strom, University of [llinois at 
Chicago Circle, and Barry S. Rundquist, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, “A Revised 
Theory of Winning in House-Senate Con- 
ferences” 

Donley T. Studlar, Centre College of Kentucky, 
“Policy Voting in Britain: The Colored Im- 
migration Issue in the 1964, 1966, and 1970 
General Elections” 

Gerald C. Wright, Jr., Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity, “Contextual Models of Electoral Be- 
havior: The Southern Wallace Vote” 


Marvin Zetterbaum, University of California, © 


Davis, “Equality and Human Need” 
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Money, Politics, and Democracy: A Review Essay* 


DAVID ADAMANY 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The 1976 presidential campaign is history. 
Nomination hopefuls began their campaigns 
under the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1974, signed into law on October 15, 1974, by 
President Ford.! On January 30, 1976, the 
Supreme Court struck down provisions of that 
law limiting campaign expenditures, curbing 
candidates’ contributions to their own cam- 
paigns, and granting wide powers to an inde- 


*Financing the 1968 Election. By Herbert E. Alexan- 
der. (Lexington, Mass.: Heath Lexington, 1971. Pp. 
355. $12.50.) 

Financing the 1972 Election. By Herbert E. Alexan- 
der. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath and Co., 1976. 
Pp. 771. $21.95.) 

Money In Politics. By Herbert E. Alexander. (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1972. Pp. 353. $10.00.) 
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1The Federal Election Campaign Act Amendments 
os ial Public Law 93-433, 93d Congress, 2d Sess., 


pendent Federal Election Commission whose 
members included congressional as well as 
presidential appointees.2 At the same time, 


‘limits on contributions by groups and individu- 


als and sweeping requirements for disclosure of 
campaign finances were sustained. 

The justices also stamped their constitu- 
tional imprimatur on the sharpest departure 
from traditional campaign funding practices in 
the Republic’s history—the public financing of 
presidential campaigns. Presidential nomination 
contests are now funded by public matching 
grants’ for private contributions. General elec- 
tion campaigns are almost wholly supported 
from direct public grants. And national party 
conventions receive public subsidies.’ In brief, 
the 1976 presidential campaign was mounted 
on a foundation of public money. 

The earth tremors of a coming divide in 
political finance should have been apparent to 
political observers at least a decade ago, when 
the Congress first enacted, then later sus- 
pended, the income tax check-off to fund 
presidential campaigns. But on the whole, 
political science ignored the early warnings and 
so was caught unprepared for events which have 
transformed the face of American politics. 
Scholars have done little to shape these devel- 
opments and only slightly more to explain 
them. Tumultuous national events involving 
political money have brought forward some 
scholars to take political finance, an orphaned 
area of inquiry, back into the academic family. 
So far these efforts have been isolated, usually 
anecdotal, and almost universally nontheoreti- 
cal. 


Sources, Uses, and Sums 


In 1960, Alexander Heard aptly remarked 
that “if the demographer had to take his own 


2 Buckley v. Valeo, ~U.S.—, 96 S. Ct. 612 (1976). 
A more complete description of the decision is found 
in the appropriate sections of this essay. 


3Full public subsidies are available to candidates of 
major parties—those receiving 25 per cent or more of 
the vote in the last presidential election. Proportional 
subsidies are available to candidates of minor parties— 
those receiving between five per cent and 25 per cent 
of the vote in the last election. And postelection 
subsidies are available to candidates of parties which 
qualify as either major or minor parties because of the 
votes received in the current election. 
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census and the election analyst had to tally the 
ballots, they would be in the same predicament 
as the student of campaign finance.”4 The 
herculean data-gathering activities of the Citi- 
zens’ Research Foundation, the FCC’s tallies of 
political expenditures for radio and television 
advertising, the sweeping disclosure require- 
ments of the 1971 and 1974 Campaign Acts 
and of comparable state laws, and the Common 
Cause campaign finance monitoring project 
have recently provided reliable paving stones 
for the path to serious analysis. 

Herbert E. Alexander’s Financing the 1968 
Election may be the last of the major political 
finance studies in which the analyst must also 
serve as census taker. Written without the 
benefit of recent disclosure laws, Alexander’s 
description of the 1968 presidential campaign is 
built on painstaking investigation of the hope- 
lessly inadequate reports filed under the old 
Corrupt Practices Act and similar state laws, 
but especially on the author’s relentless collec- 
tion of information from his carefully cul- 
tivated network of extralegal sources. 

By contrast, Alexander’s Financing the 1972 
Election rests primarily on information dis- 
closed under the 1971 and 1974 Campaign 
Acts. Alexander has supplemented this rich 
data vein with judicially ordered disclosures in 
lawsuits brought by Common Cause and Ralph 
Nader’s Public Citizen, with the revelations of a 
watchful press, with thousands of pages of 
testimony and exhibits before various congres- 
sional committees, and with Common Cause’s 
sweeping report on congressional campaign 
finance. This latest of Alexander’s quadrennial 
studies is, therefore, also his most complete. 

Alexander reports that total nomination and 
election expenditures for all local, state, and 
national offices reached $300 million in 1968 
and $425 million in 1972—up sharply from 
$140 million in 1952, $155 million in 1956, 
$175 million in 1960, and $200 million in 
1964. The 1972 Nixon campaign’s $63 million 
treasury greatly exceeded the $45 million spent 
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4 Alexander Heard, The Costs of Democracy (Chap- 
el Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960), p. 
Vii. 

*These compilations were published by the Federal 
Communications Commission under the title Survey 
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by Republicans in 1968, including high outlays 
in Nelson Rockefeller’s nomination campaign 
that year. And George McGovern’s $30 million 
general election expenditure easily outdistanced 
all previous Democratic presidential campaign 
budgets. Total Democratic presidential cam- 
paign costs, for nomination and election, were 
$63 million in 1972 ($33 million in the 
pre-convention race) contrasted to $37 million 
in 1968 ($25 million before the convention). 
Also found in Alexander’s reporting are the 
highest interparty spending disparities in mod- 
ern history. National level Republican commit- 
tees outdistanced their Democratic and labor 
rivals by a margin of 67 per cent to 33 per cent 
in 1972. Not only was Hubert Humphrey badly 
outspent in 1968, but his funds came too late 
in the campaign to be effectively used. Alexan- 
der does not say so, but the reader comes away 
with the impression that 1968 was an election 
that money did decide. In 1972, however, no 
amount of additional spending could have saved 
George McGovern’s ill-fated candidacy. 
Alexander’s studies also point up the per- 
plexing countertrends in current American con- 
tribution patterns. We find some major presi- 
dential campaigns financed primarily by a tidal 
wave of small gifts. The 1968 Wallace campaign 
and, to a lesser extent, the McCarthy canvass 
drew money from large numbers of small 
contributors. (Fully 86 per cent of the Wallace 
dollars were in gifts under $100). In 1972, 


George McGovern waged the first modern 


Democratic presidential campaign funded main- 
ly from small contributions—about two-thirds 
of his funds represented gifts under $100. Barry 
Goldwater’s 1964 campaign holds the distinc- 
tion of being the only modern Republican 
canvass financed with small sums. 


The Goldwater, Wallace, McCarthy, and 
McGovern campaigns were all ideological, ap- 
pealing on highly salient and emotional issues 
to a minority segment of “true believers” in the 
nation. Yet despite the success of these ideolog- 
ical fund appeals, there was no appreciable 
increase in contributing by Americans; 8 per 


“cent gave to a political campaign in 1968 and 


10 per cent in 1972, while 11 per cent had 
given in both 1960 and 1964. And, of course, 
the ideological candidates who so richly suc- 
ceeded in winning vast numbers of small con- 
tributions failed signally to rally the electorate. 
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contributions totaled more than $12 million. In 
1972 about 1750 Americans contributed or 
lent sums of $10,000 to political campaigns; 
their total gifts reached $73 million (17 per 
cent of all political spending). The systematic 
Nixon money canvass in 1972 represented an 
historic departure from past financing prac- 
tices: 153 donors gave $50,000 or more, for a 
total of $19.8 million (about one-third of the 
total Nixon treasury). 

Interest-group giving reached unprecedented 
levels in both 1968 and 1972. Members of the 
Business Council, who had contributed 
$272,500 in 1956, gave $363,900 (77 per cent 
to Republicans) in 1968 and $1,180,400 (86 
per cent to Republicans) in 1972. Officers and 
directors of Fortune’s 500 top industrial firms 
and of contractors with the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Aeronautics and Space Administration in- 
creased their political gifts from $1,479,000 in 
1968 to $3,065,900 in 1972, with Republicans 
receiving 85 per cent of the funds in both years. 

Alexander’s 1968 study makes no judgments 
about the amounts or sources of money. But 
his 1972 volume includes three chapters which 
methodically trace the irregular, immoral, and 
illegal financing practices of the Nixon cam- 
paign. Alexander’s narrative powerfully reminds 
us, without editorial comment, about the low 
estate to which American politics had fallen in 
1972 and about the crucial role that political 
finance practices played in that fall. At the 


same time, neither of Alexander’s books ven- ` 


tures any theoretical framework for under- 
standing the relationship of campaign money to 
other political, social, or economic practices in 
America nor for assessing the role of political 
money in a republican polity. Despite their 
theoretical poverty, both the 1968 and the 
1972 volumes will stand as the basic reference 
works on presidential campaign financing in 
their respective years. 

The Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House prepared summaries of contributions 
and expenditures in 1972 congressional cam- 
paigns, but this practice was discontinued by 
law when the Federal Election Commission was 
established by the 1974 Campaign Act. This 


. lapse of governmental compilations will not, 


however, impair our understanding of congres- 
sional financing, for the authoritative studies of 
1972 and 1974 legislative races are the volumes 
compiled by the Common Cause monitoring 
project.’ For 1972, Common Cause published a 


71972 Congressional Campaign Finances; 1972 
Federai Campaign Finances: Interest Groups and 
Political Parties; 1974 Congressional Campaign Fi- 
nances. 
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three-volume set on interest group and party 
financing as well as a ten-volume set on Senate 
and House campaigns. For 1974, similar reports 
are contained in a single five-volume set. These 
systematic surveys of organization and candi- 
date finance are a gold mine of information for 
concerned citizens, political practitioners, and 
scholars. 

Common Cause shows that in 1972, nation- 
ally registered interest committees contributed 
$8.5 million to congressional campaigns and in 
1974, $12.5 million. Party committees gave $5 
million in 1972; but $1.3 million of party funds 
came from interest groups, presumably for 
laundering. In 1974, party committees played a 
smaller role, contributing only $3 million. 
Business, agriculture, and health groups con- 
tributed $3.5 in 1972 and $4.8 million in 1974. 
Labor gave $3.6 million in 1972 and $6.3 
million in 1974. Interest committees favored 
incumbents over challengers in both years; in 
1972, incumbents received $4.4 million to $2.1 
million for challengers, while in 1974 the ratio 
was $6.7 million to $2.5 million. 

The volumes on Senate and House cam- 
paigns are similarly detailed. Total congres- 
sional campaign spending is estimated at $77 
million in 1972 and $88 million in 1974. (The 
1972 figure is understated because the Cam- 
paign Act of 1971 did not go into effect until 
April 7, 1972.) The financing of each campaign 
is carefully documented. We are told, for 
example, that in 1972 Henry S. Reuss was the 
Democratic incumbent of 18 years in Wiscon- 
sin’s fifth congressional district; that he was 
unopposed in the primary and opposed in the 
general election, which he won with 77.3 per 
cent of the vote; that his challenger was 
Republican Frederick Van Hecke; that Reuss 
received $14,829 and spent $12,613; that 
Reuss began the campaign with cash on hand of 
$8,451 and disclosed additional contributions 
of $6,378. We also learn not only that Reuss 
received $700 in individual contributions, but 
also the identity and state address of each 
contributor and the amount of his.gift. Further, 
Common Cause reports that Reuss received 
$4,450 in committee gifts ($1,650 from party 


‘committees and $2,800 from other groups), 


and they detail the identity and amount of each 
committee gift. In 1974, we are apprised of the 
individual gifts of $500 or more rather than 
those exceeding $100, but we are helpfully told 
the interest affiliation of eachjsuch individual 
giver. 

The Common Cause studies confirm long- 
suspected patterns of congressional campaign 
financing. As in presidential politics, large 
contributions are important. Almost $43 mil- 
lion (68 per cent) of the $62.3 million raised by 
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general election candidates after April 7, 1972, 
was in sums exceeding $100. Individuals ac- 
counted for $21.7 million of the over-$100 
gifts, with more than half that amount in 
contributions of $500 or more; and interest 
groups, party committees, and unrepaid lenders 
contributed the rest. In 1974, more than 25 per 
cent of the $88.2 million spent in congressional 
races was raised from individual contributors in 
sums of $500 or more. 

“Incumbency Means Everything,” according 
to the Common Cause tally. In 1972 Senate 
and House races, incumbents averaged a two- 
to-one dollar edge over challengers. In 1974, 
Democratic incumbents maintained that lead; 
but Republican incumbents, suffering the after- 
shocks of Watergate, outspent their Democratic 
challengers by only three-to-two. As expected, 
campaign spending spirals as competition heats 
up. In 1972 House races decided by more than 
70 per cent of the vote, winners averaged 
outlays of $38,700 and losers $7,500; but 
when races were won with less than 55 per 
cent, winners spent $107,000 and losers 
$101,200. 

Like other analysts, Common Cause is 
plagued with data problems, despite the sweep- 
ing disclosure provisions of federal law. Re- 
ceipts and expenditures are reported for the 
whole campaign, because it is impossible to 
untangle which pre-primary expenditures and 
receipts (separately reported to the federal 
government) had general election impacts. In 
addition, however, Common Cause creates its 
own data gaps. The 1974 report summaries are 
plainly less complete than the 1972 summaries. 
Missing are such bits of information as total 
receipts in all congressional races, aggregate 
party committee contributions, and the incum- 
bent/challenger expenditures in districts won 
by varying margins. These data are reported 
district-by-district, but not for the Congress as a 
whole. 

The careful observer wonders whether these 
exclusions do not reflect a decision to publish 
less comprehensive information which some- 
how better serves the lobbying and litigation 
strategies of the organization. Common Cause 
has a point of view, of course. There is too 
much big money and too much special interest 
money, it believes. And incumbents have such 
long financial leads that effective competition, 
and thus official accountability, is thwarted. 
Spending and contribution limits, disclosure of 
campaign money, and public financing of cam- 
paigns are its preferred policy responses. And, 
“it should be noted that Common Cause won 
its dominant [reform] position by first master- 
ing information generation and utilization. Es- 
sentially, it used information generation as a 
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resource to create for itself an influential 
policy-making position, firmly ‘astride the com- 
munication process.’ ”8 Despite the gaps in the 
1974 summary reports, which may be filled if 
Common Cause eventually makes its data base 
available to other researchers, the campaign 
finance monitoring project will be justly ap- 
plauded as the most thorough review of con- 
gressional financing ever conducted in the 
United States. 

Two other recent studies can be treated 
lightly. Former Congressman Max McCarthy’s 
Elections for Sale is well written and engaging. 
But it is wholly anecdotal and without perspec- 
tive. He mentions familiar examples of high 
spending, big contributions, special interest 
financing, highly paid media consultants, covert 
funding arrangements, and weak laws. 

McCarthy also reviews campaign financing 
practices in foreign nations, but typically ig- 
nores how differences in structure (parliamen- 
tary versus separation of powers arrangements), 
in party organizations (mass membership or 
disciplined parties versus coalition parties), and 
in election rules (proportional representation 
versus single-mémber districts with plurality 
decisions) affect financing. He describes the low 
constituency spending limits in Great Britain, 
but he ignores massive outlays during elections 
by the central offices and between elections by 
parties and economic institutions. McCarthy 
finds encouragement in Florida’s election dis- 
closure and spending limit laws and in Lawton 


' Chiles’ successful low-budget walking campaign. 


There is something funny about a book which 
rails against high-spending media campaigns but 
finds encouragement in a low-budget, but 
equally frivolous, gimmick. 

George Thayer’s posthumously published. 
Who Shakes the Money Tree? is a longer and 
more sophisticated book of the same genre. An , 
opening chapter reports on “Big Money At — 
Work,” with special focus on the financial 
advantages of the Kennedy family (whom 
Thayer plainly dislikes}. Four chapters hastily 
rewrite the well-known history of campaign 
funding in “The Early Years” (1789-1876), 
“The Golden Age of Boodle” (1880-1930), 
“The Age of Media” (1932-1960), and the 
period of “Big Money in Control” (1964-1972). 


Thayer then turns to contemporary contribut- _ 


ing, easily identifying three significant pat- 
terns—money from the personally wealthy 
(“Fat Cats and Serious Money”), from the 
influence brokers who raise money (“Key Men 
with Access”), and from organized’ special 


8yoel Fleishman and Carol Greenwald,. “Public , 


Interest Litigation and Political Finance Reform,” The 
Annals 425 (May, 1976), 116. i 
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interests (“Lobby Money”). He probes cam- 
paign expenditures and why costs are rising 
(“The Money Trough”). 

Thayer’s most important point, though not 
well or thoroughly executed, is the significance 
of key fund raisers. He notes that some have 
national standing, while others limit their fund- 
raising to states or regions. Most are not only 
personally wealthy but also prominent in non- 
political fund-raising—ranging from investment 
banking to community charities. Their clout 
with contributors derives only partly from 
politics; social standing and business positions 
may be equally important. To be enduringly 
successful, fund raisers must maintain current 
“tickle lists?” of those able and willing to give, 
change solicitation techniques to follow current 
fashions (“‘entertainments” rather than din- 
ners), and produce access to politicians or 
results from government just often enough to 
persuade others that they may be able to do so 
again if necessary. Although the central role of 
money brokers has been discussed elsewhere,? 
it is less well understood than most aspects of 
political financing and Thayer’s treatment is 
helpful. 


Money In Perspective 


While reporting the sources, uses, and sums 
of campaign cash is important, it should be 
considered only a prelude to broader analysis of 
money’s role in American politics. A growing 
literature on political finance inquires into the 
relationship between campaign spending levels 
and other political, economic, and social vari- 
ables; the impact of campaign expenditures on 
registration, voting turnout and electoral out- 
comes; the concern that campaign spending is 
“too high”; and the influence of contributions 
on the policy-making process. 


Political, Economic, and Social Variables. John 
Owens’s study of political finance in California 
is a long step beyond reportage and toward 
analysis.!° Owens has collected fascinating data 
.on total campaign spending in California from 
1958 to 1970; on outlays by candidates for 
national, statewide, and state legislative offices; 
on the division between primary and general 
election expenditures; and on the balance be- 
tween Democratic and Republican spending. 
But Owens has taken the additional step of 
studying the relationship between campaign 
spending levels and other political, economic, 
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investigated in only a “qualitative” manner.!! 

Using the chi-square test on data from 
California legislative and congressional races, 
Owens finds spending higher for Republicans 
than for Democrats, and also higher for incum- 
bents, for winners, in closely competitive dis- 
tricts, and where party organization is strong. 
Contrary to theses advanced elsewhere, the size 
of districts and their urban or rural character do 
not change per-voter costs; nor do the differing 
cultures of Northern and Southern California. 
Owens shows by regression analysis, however, 
that the combined effect of all these factors 
accounts for only 10 per cent of the variance in 
spending; and he concludes that the factors 
typically cited by students of political finance 
are substantially inadequate. 

In a subsequent study of congressional dis- 
tricts, Dawson and Zinser explore relationships 
between per capita income, the ineguality of 
income distribution, rates of in-migration, racial 
mix, age stratification, population density, and 
the presence of a United States Senate race, on 
the one hand, and voter registration, campaign 
contributions and expenditures, voter turnout, 
and electoral outcomes, on the other.!? They 
advance a “rational man” theory which implies 
that citizen political activity turns on invest- 
ment and consumption motives discounted by 
the costs of civic action. Most of their results 
conform, however, to traditional explanations 
of differential political activity among citizens. 
Since the evidence is convincing that 'few 
citizens have vast stores of information on 
which to make political calculations (and many 
believe that the general public need not have 
such information to make democracy work- 
able), the value of a model assuming high levels 
of rational calculation by citizens is unclear. 

Dawson and Zinser suggest that per-capita 
income and income inequality in a district are 
positively correlated to total contributions, 
while higher percentages of minority races and 
young people as well as high popuiation density 
reduce total giving to congressional campaigns. 
Incumbency tends only slightly to increase 
total contributions, but it significantly en- 
hances the amount of small in-state contribu- 
tions and, for Democrats, the amount of large, 
out-of-state gifts. Where party registration is 
high and evenly balanced, contributions to both 


llOwen’s list of variables for testing was drawn 
from Heard, The Costs of Democracy, pp.280—287; 
David Adaman mancing Politi Madi . Nive 
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parties increase, and the financial advantages of 
incumbency are somewhat decreased. 

Many of these conclusions are methodolog- 
ically elegant confirmations of previously estab- 
lished findings. The well-off make political 
gifts, so districts with high per-capita income 
but a wide disparity in income distribution, 
make more contributions because they include 
a larger percentage of wealthy people. Similar- 
ly, it has long been known that the young and 
minority races make few political contribu- 
tions. Democratic incumbents receive substan- 
tial sums from outside their districts because 
Democratic electoral strength is relatively low 
among those high-income groups likely to make 
in-district contributions, and Democratic in- 
cumbents must therefore turn to national labor 
and liberal organizations for campaign cash. 
And where party strength is evenly balanced 
and districts are therefore likely to be competi- 
tive, each party may go to a relatively large 
number of activists with the appeal that their 
contributions are likely to affect electoral 
outcomes. 

Seldom do Dawson and Zinser recognize 
that their findings have been suggested by 
earlier, less elegant studies. Indeed, one is 
compelled to ask whether they have surveyed 
closely the literature on political finance. Their 
research therefore does not build on existing 
studies, and the authors frequently explain 
their findings with a naivete that could have 
been avoided by rubbing shoulders with the 
‘work of other scholars more experienced in 
election practices. 


Electoral Outcomes. Dawson and Zinser suggest 
that high expenditures increase voter turnout 
and that spending (together with incumbency 
and party strength) affects electoral outcomes. 
Common Cause and Owens also point out that 
winners spend more than losers. But is this an 
artifact of other relationships? Incumbents raise 
and spend more money than challengers; in 
most districts the incumbent’s party has a long 
lead in voter allegiances; and incumbents there- 
fore tend to be re-elected because of the voter 
composition of their districts rather than their 
edge in expenditures. 

A number of scholars take a cautious or 
skeptical approach to the impact of money on 
electoral outcomes. Howard R. Penniman op- 
poses limits on campaign spending, arguing that 
money does not have a large influence on voter 
decisions. His essay on “Financing Campaigns 
in the Public Interest” reminds readers that 
“the cost of providing the information [about 
election choices] is enormous, but the bulk of 
the expense is not borne by the parties or 
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candidates.”!43 Not campaigns, but events, 
news media, party affiliations, and the voters’ 
retroactive-judgments on regimes decide elec- 
tions. Penniman does join others in acknowl- 
edging, however, that money may be quite 
important in primaries. Media coverage is less 
intense and the party label is not available to 
guide voters’ choices; hence name identifica- 
tion, which campaign money can buy, may 
influence nomination contests. 

In a companion essay, Ralph K. Winter 
endorses Penniman’s skepticism that money 
decides elections.!4 Citing studies emphasizing 
that activation of voters and reaffirmation of 
prior opinion, not conversion to new beliefs, 
are the main effects of campaigning, Winter 
finds little danger that money decides elections. 
His analysis overlooks the argument that politi- 
cal funds might be used effectively and deci- 
sively in elections for activation (registration 
and getting out the vote) and reaffirmation 
(canvassing the party faithful). Winter does 
recognize that campaigning may have some 
desirable results: allowing the “outs” to gain 
visibility, which they can seldom do during the 
interelection season; permitting systematic chal- 
lenges to the records of those in office; and 
allowing new issues or programs to be floated, 
even if they have no prospect for success. 

Herbert Alexander has suggested that we 
may err to focus so heavily on the immediate 
electoral impacts of campaign spending.}5 Ex- 
penditures may serve other purposes—to quiet 
candidate anxieties, to impress reporters with 
the campaign’s seriousness, to stimulate party 
workers and voters, to scare off future challien- 
gers or to lay the groundwork for a future 
campaign for higher office. In addition, Alexan- 
der reiterates that spending may not be related 
to electoral outcomes because politicians do 
not know what increment of marginal votes is 
won by each additional dollar spent. In politics, 
“not enough is known about the bedrock 
minimum needed to reach the electorate.’’!® 
Consequently, while politicians do strive for a 
basic budget, they regard it as even more 
important to match or overmatch the opposi- 
tion. 

A somewhat different view holds that mon- 
ey may not be as important as other political 
resources and that a candidate with a “‘well- 


13Penniman, “Financing Campaigns in the Public 
Interest,” Campaign Finances: Two Views of the 
Political and Constitutional Implications, p. 1. 


14winter, “Money, Politics and the First Amend- 
ment,” Campaign Finances: Two Views of the Politi- 
cal and Constitutional Implications. 


15 Alexander, Money In Politics, p. 22. 
16 Alexander, Money In Politics, p. 37. 
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balanced” array of resources can usually raise 
adequate campaign funds. In their little-noticed 
but exceptional study of money in Tennessee 
Democratic senatorial primaries from 1948 to 
1964, William Buchanan and Alice Bird suggest 
that a serious candidate would need about 
$150,000 to wage a serious campaign.1?7 Money 
is only one of many political resources; and it 
must be ranked as relatively unimportant com- 
pared with a candidate’s personal capacities, his 
issues and other appeals, his institutional alli- 
ances, and his campaign organization. These 
other resources usually can be converted to 
campaign funds; but money alone can rarely 
purchase these other, more critical, campaign 
resources. 

Some recent writers have argued that money 
is becoming more important in politics because 
of changing campaign techniques. In Financing 
Presidential Campaigns, Delmer Dunn stops 
short of asserting that money wins elections, 
but he does observe that “‘candidates’ increasing 
use of high-cost modern technology inevitably 
will make money more decisive in the future in 
determining election results.”18 In a society 
where partisan identification is declining, split- 
ticket voting increasing, party organization at- 
rophying, and mass media influence widening, 
Dunn’s point is plausible. 

Indeed, his argument gains support fro 
several other quarters. An examination of 1970 
congressional races concludes that broadcast 
expenditures do bear significantly on winning 
vote margins and that this tendency is especial- 
ly pronounced in Senate contests.1? Both 
incumbency advantages and one-partyism are 
stronger in small House constituencies, while 
media apparently play a greater role in state- 
wide contests. In campaigns “a minimum 
[broadcast] expenditure per capita is necessary 
to break established voting patterns and voting 
turnout, . .”29 

A study of the 1972 presidential campaign 
bears even more dramatic witness to the grow- 
ing influence of media advertising and thus of 
campaign expenditures.2] Patterson and 


17 William Buchanan and Agnes Bird, Money as a 
Campaign Resource: Tennessee Democratic Senatorial 
Primaries, 1948-1964 (Princeton: Citizens’ Research 
Foundation, 1966). 


18Dunn, Financing Presidential Campaigns, p. 9. 


19Paul Dawson and James Zinser, “Broadcast 
Expenditures and Electoral Outcomes in the 1970 
Congressional Elections, Public Opinion Quarterly 35 
(Fall, 1971), 398—402. 


20Dawson and Zinser, “Broadcast Expenditures 
and Electoral Outcomes in the 1970 Congressional 
Elections,” p. 400. 
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McClure demonstrate that voters with little 
political interest are less likely to watch tele- 
vision news, to learn from it when they do 
watch it, or to retain what they learn. This is as 
much the fault of the network news formats as 
of the viewers. News focuses on high-excite- 
ment video shots, which obscure the audio 
discussion of issues. Presidential campaign ad- 
vertising, by contrast, tends to have reinforcing 
video and audio messages. There was less issue 
content in national network news than in the 
campaign ads. And the news programs did not 
reiterate issue materials, while advertising tends 
to be repetitive and therefore to impress mes- 
sages more firmly on the public consciousness. 

As a result, frequent and infrequent watch- 
ers of television news tend to increase their 
information about politics at roughly the same 
rate. On the other hand, frequent viewers of 
television political advertising increased their 
information at a greater rate than infrequent 
viewers. “‘It seems clear, then, that television is 
able to boost the level of knowledge low-in- 
terest voters have about the candidates and 
issues. Indeed, television does make a contribu- 
tion to that elusive democratic goal of wide- 
spread electoral participation by a welin- 
formed citizenry. But the television presenta- 
tion that best achieves that goal is political 
advertising, not network news.’?* And politi- 
cal advertising costs lots of money—not only 
for broadcast time itself, but for the pollsters 
and expert production specialists whose assis- 
tance is essential for the development ‘of an 
effective mass media campaign. 


Total Expenditures. Herbert Alexander puts 
into perspective the question of whether cam- 
paign spending is “too high’? when he notes 
that we pay only insignificant shares of per- 
sonal income or gross national product to 
sustain a democratic election system. Both he 
and Owens suggest that American political costs 
are not as high as those in other democratic 
nations. Increases in political spending did not 
far outrun increases in national wealth or 
inflation until the mid-1960s. Then total cam- 
paign spending “took off.” Even after this 
sharp escalation of expenses, total nomination 
and election spending by all candidates for 
office was only about $3.00 per eligible voter in 
1972. 


Nonetheless, as Alexander points out, “‘costs 
are too high if, because sufficient money is not 
available, a candidate becomes beholden to 


Informed Electorate,” The Annals 425 (May, 1976), 
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those who will provide funds but with strings 
attached, or a campaigner is not able to achieve 
equitable access to the electorate, or a poten- 
tial candidate is discouraged from running.”23 
All those conditions seem to prevail in America, 
not because spending is too high, but because 
too little is spent and untainted money is often 
unavailable. 


Contributions and Policy. Finally, writers have 
been concerned with the effect of contributions 
on politics. Delmer Dunn has suggested that 
contributors have access to the election arena. 
The wealthy candidate or the one backed by 
substantial contributors has access to the voters 
and can therefore advance his personal ambi- 
tions and his program. 

Dunn also asks, “Does money affect policy 
decisions?” A number of factors—public norms 
against money influence over officials, statu- 
tory regulations, candidate strategies to limit 
their obligations, and the wide mix of con- 
tributor motives—diminish the impact of contri- 
butions on policy. Nonetheless, Dunn quotes 
senators and staffers who acknowledge that 
contributors have access to officeholders. “The 
very least a contributor expects his contribu- 
tion to do is to get him access the next time he 
has a problem he wants to take up with the 
officeholder.”24 Beyond access are implicit 
commitments. A “candidate’s stance ... tells 
potential contributors.whether he be friend or 
foe. Solicitation by either the office seeker or 
his staff implicitly promises a sympathetic 
response to matters of interest to the giv- 
er... 725 

Alexander also emphasizes the complex of 
contributor motives: gratification in party or 
governmental! influence, personal prestige, ego- 
satisfaction, belief in the two-party system, a 
sense of civic duty, ambition for appointments, 
the desire for good government, friendship with 
candidates or solicitors. But he also acknowl- 
edges that contributor goals often involve po- 
litical, legislative, judicial or administrative 
action. 

Ralph K. Winter takes a more sanguine view 
of contributor influence. Winter finds it “dif- 
ficult to see how ‘fat cats’ can dominate 
office-holders unless campaign money is the 
critical determinant of elections.”*© In any 
case, he points out, campaign funds are not 
raised from a few monied interests with a 
common ideology but from an incredibly wide 
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variety of groups and individuals. In Campaign 
Financing and Political Freedom, Winter quotes 
scholarly studies to show that contributors 
usually support candidates and parties whose 
stances coincide with their own; they give 
support rather than buying policy. For good 
measure, he notes that contributing is not 
directed toward maintaining the status quo. 
Radical movements have typically drawn their 
seed money from a handful of wealthy backers; 
and despite the alleged influence of conserva- 
tive contributors, the last forty years have 
witnessed the passage of much social and 
regulatory legislation. 

Winter’s generalizations are correct. But they 
ignore the all-too-frequent exceptions, which 
bring money to bear on national policy. There 
is, first, a class bias in giving: the well off and 
well educated give disproportionately to cam- 
paigns and they impose a certain class style on 
American politics.*?7 Second, Winter fails to 
acknowledge the recent tendency of ideological 
movements to draw disproportionate funding. 
Small but zealous groups may have an inordi- 
nate impact through many modest contribu- 
tions. This is the apparent lesson of the 
Goldwater, Wallace, McCarthy, and McGovern 
campaigns. Third, Winter glosses over the ad- 
vantages available to organized interests, es- 
pecially powerful economic institutions, in 
gaining access both to the electoral arena and to 
officeholders. The massive contributions of 
government contractors, oil company officers 
and directors, labor unions, and others bear 
ample witness. Finally, of course, Winter wrote 
before the campaign of 1972 revealed attempts 
by ITT, the dairy interests, Robert Vesco, and 
numerous other corporations and individuals to 
influence government policy, law enforcement, 
and appointments.28 


Conservatives, Radicals, etc. 


If recent writing is the measure, the analysis 
of political finance often turns on the author’s 
ideological perspective. The Penniman and Win- 
ter essays are, for instance, clear cases of 
conservative preference. Penniman accepts as 
fixed and worthy some aspects of American 
politics that others will doubt. Noting that 
one-partyism, incumbency, and other factors 
virtually predetermine the outcome of most 
congressional races, he concludes that public 


*7The class bias of campaign giving is described in 
David Adamany and George Agree, Political Money 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
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financing of campaigns would be wasteful. 
Penniman ignores other possibilities—that races 
are noncompetitive precisely because the op- 
position cannot muster enough resources to 
wage a vigorous campaign; or that a well-fi- 
nanced, albeit losing, opposition campaign 
would force greater accountability on officials 
in “safe” districts. 

He makes similarly conservative assumptions 
about the party system. Correctly warning that 
public financing to either party organizations or 
candidates would shift the balance of influence 
within the party coalition, he does not explore 
the desirability of using campaign reform legis- 
lation to achieve such a shift. Nor does he 
consider that public financing for both the 
party of the activists and the party in govern- 
ment might disturb intraparty balances least 
and produce a desirable increase in political 
activity. 

Winter’s views are even more emphatical- 
ly conservative. He finds no substantial bias in 
the distribution of big givers across the political 
spectrum. They are ordinarily “representatives” 
or “surrogates” for wider bodies of opinion, 
and their contributions do not therefore bias 
access to government or to the voters. Neither 
the evidence on the sociology of givers nor the 
studies of interest group contributions confirm 
his view. 

Winter also insists that any restriction on 
political contributions or spending is incom- 
patible with political freedom. Financing is a 
form of expression and must remain unfettered, 
he asserts. It does not disturb Winter that in a 
society based upon an equal ballot, his formula- 
tion gives wealthy individuals or groups mas- 
sively unequal opportunities to influence the 
ballots of their fellow citizens. 

Both Penniman and Winter are at their best 
when warning that restrictions on political 
money may only shift inequalities, not diminish 
them. Those with nonmonetary resources and 
those with interelection visibility may simply 
gain strength if campaign money is restricted. 
Winter even suggests that current campaign 
financing practices advantage “‘change agents,” 
citing the McGovern, Goldwater, McCarthy, 
and Wallace campaigns as examples. He is not 
concerned, however, that a financing system 
which advantages some (but not all) ideologues 
as well as wealthy individuals and interest 
groups still does not meet democratic criteria 
for full presentation of all significant alterna- 
tives and for citizen equality in elections. 

If Winter concludes too optimistically that 
givers are representative of the political spec- 
trum, David Nichols is too certain that money 
is monolithic. His Financing Elections imposes 
the well-honed radical perspective on political 
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finance analysis. Citing Parenti and Domhoff, 
Nichols argues that American wealth and power 
are highly concentrated in a corporate elite, 
that the political and social system maintain 
elite wealth and power, and that public atti- 
tudes and leadership are manipulated to win 
support for the system. Election financing is 
one of the most important techniques for the 
elite to maintain control over politicians and 
officials. Finally, effective reform requires a 
total restructuring of American society to make 
it classless and to give the whole people equal 
control over the economic system. 

This argument finally turns on intellectual 
sleight of hand. Sometimes the elite is given 
credit for specific policies which favor corpor- 
ate wealth. But when leaders in society are 
divided over such issues, Nichols retreats to the 
more general formulation that concurrence in 
the overall political order is the measure of elite 
domination. What about those who, while 
generally supporting the political system, advo- 
cate specific reforms that spread and equalize 
political power? In Nichols’s eyes, they too are 
creatures of the corporate elite: reform can 
never be effective without a total restructuring 
of society, and incremental reform merely 
shores up the corporate elite by ameliorating 
discontent. The measure of elite domination, 
then, is the absence of substantial leadership or 
public support for Nichols’ personal definition 
of democracy—a society without economic or 
social classes. 

Nichols’s analysis of election financing is 
often insightful. He recognizes that big givers 
are especially influential because they con- 
tribute the early money essential for the start- 
up stages of campaigns. He understands the 
great importance of money in the nomination 
stage. He correctly argues that contributions 
mean access: first to the voters in elections, 
then to officeholders who receive the money. 
He is not misled by cries that campaign 
expenditures are too high. “The crucial ques- 
tion is not the amount raised but its source and 
political character.”?? Although Nichols has 
contributed no new research, his commentary 
often sharply highlights the bias of the present 
campaign financing system. 

His shortcoming is that he is unwilling to 
consider that the bias may be pluralist in 
nature—that various groups, often competing, 
but not necessarily representative of the full 
range of public opinion, are unfairly advantaged 
in pushing their policy preferences because they 
contribute significantly to politics. Hence 
Nichols insists there is only one elite and that 
its common tie is exclusively economic. He is 
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led to tortured interpretations: the same eco- 
nomic motivations for contributing to Demo- 
crats must be imposed on “a small number of 
Protestant patricians”? together with “the Jew- 
ish businessmen of New York and the Cowboy 
oilmen of Texas.”30 It does not occur to 
Nichols that Jews may give because they care 
about civil liberties or Israel, that Corliss 
Lamont may really wish to use his wealth to 
promote a more equalitarian society, or that 
Texas oilmen may be motivated by traditional 
party allegiances as well as by economic self- 
interest. 

The same technique is repeated to discredit 
those advocating finance reform. Their objec- 
tive, Nichols insists, is not to diminish the 
political power of big givers, but to repair badly 
tattered public confidence in the existing elite 
political order. To prove his point he selectively 
cites the reformers’ arguments. If they ad- 
vanced many reasons for reform, and if one of 
the reasons was the maintaining of public 
confidence in the political process, Nichols cites 
that as their only or true reason for seeking 
change. 

In his haste to make his point, Nichols often 
slips into factual errors of real consequence. He 
is mistaken in asserting that the corporate elite 
engages in “split contributions” to keep Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans financially depen- 
dent on them. Herbert Alexander has dis- 
covered relatively few split givers among big 
contributors. More important, Alexander has 
demonstrated that in one presidential election 
after another contributions by those affiliated 
with major trade associations, by officers and 
directors of government contractors, by leaders 
of the largest corporations, by families of 
established wealth, and by the nation’s centi- 
millionaires go more than 80 per cent, and 
sometimes as high as 95 per cent, to the 
Republican party. 

Nichols is too eager to show that McGovern, 
like other pro-system candidates, was con- 
trolled by big givers; McGovern did not receive 
half his money from givers of more than $100, 
as Nichols reports. The figure was about one- 
third. (Besides, if $100 is the measure of 
corporate elite giving, a fair number of readers 
of this essay have suddenly joined the ranks.) 

He also badly garbles the text of recent 
legislation, significantly misstating the 1971 
Act’s limit on media spending and the Revenue 
Act’s provision for tax incentives. Again, 
Nichols asserts specifically that neither I nor 
others who advocate public subsidies would 
“cut out the input of private big money in 
national politics.” In fact, however, most re- 
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formers who testified in favor of the 1971 Act, 
the liberal senators who drafted the bill, and 
my book cited by Nichols all suggest limits on 
individual contributions. 

In sharp contrast to both the conservative 
and radical views is Herbert E. Alexander’s 
Money In Politics. Unlike most of Alexander’s 
writing, which describes and details financing 
practices, this volume puts political money in 
broader perspective. To be sure, Alexander uses 
the fruits of his own past labors and those of 
other scholars. He reviews the role of money in 
campaigning; the amounts and causes of spend- 
ing; the uses of money; the price of presidential 
nominations and elections as well as of congres- 
sional politics; the financing of national party 
committees; the sources and sizes of contribu- 
tions; and the place of special interest money, 
especially from labor and business. Alexander 
also describes the state of American campaign 
finance laws, the history of funding reform, and 
the main issues that have surfaced in debates 
over new legislation. 

These traditional subjects are cast, however, 
in:a framework which favors the American 
political system, but looks to change the role of 
money in politics. Alexander espouses a demo- 
cratic theory based upon political equality. 
Unlike Nichols, he does not hold that this 
necessarily means social or economic equality. 
For him, “the basic conflict in politics, then, 
has been between those who would use political 
power to protect or augment their economic 
power and those who would offset economic 
power with political power or votes.”3! The 
main issue in election financing is to reconcile 
the doctrine of political equality with the 
reality of unequal economic resources. 

Alexander wisely acknowledges that money 
is only one cf many political resources which 
are unevenly distributed. But he understands 
that it can be more unequally distributed than 
most, that it is more liquid than others, and 
that it can be converted into many other 
political resources. Hence greater equality in 
money influence is desirable, even though exact 
equality in financing or in other resources is 
impossible. Indeed, if ample money is available 
for campaigns, drawn on a roughly equal basis 
from all willing citizens, the effects of other, 
unequally distributed political resources may be 
reduced. In any case, limiting political spending 
does not advance democracy. Alexander favors 
vigorous politics, and that costs money. 

Alexander’s insistence on retelling the story 
of political finance sometimes obscures the 
theme of his book. But his recounting is 
informative end often fascinating. The real 
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contribution of Money in Politics, however, is 
its search for means to make political financing 
conform to the principle of political equality in 
a society which also values political freedom, a 
society which as yet shows no sign of eliminat- 
ing inequalities in its social or economic sys- 
tems. 


Reform: The Legislative Process 


Few issues have been thrust more persistent- 
ly before Congress in recent years than cam- 
paign finance reform. The tax check-off was 
adopted in 1966 and rendered inoperative in 
1967; the Honest Elections Act was reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee in the same 
year but was not acted on; the Political 
Broadcast Act passed Congress in 1970 but was 
vetoed by Richard Nixon; the Federal Election 
Campaign Act and the Revenue Act, revising 
the check-off and adopting tax incentives, were 
passed in 1971; the Federal Election Campaign 
Act described at the beginning of this essay 
became law in 1974; and the Federal Election 
Campaign Act Amendments of 1976, curing 
constitutional defects in existing laws, were 
enacted in the midst of last year’s presidential 
campaign. Already there are legislative attempts 
to strengthen the law, especially by extending 
public financing to congressional races. 

In Money In Politics, Herbert Alexander 
devotes one chapter to describing federal and 
state campaign finance regulations before 1971 
and another to tracing in detail attempts to pass 
new federal legislation, especially after the 
1962 report of President Kennedy’s Commis- 
sion on Campaign Costs.32 (Alexander served 
as its director.) He attaches an epilogue spelling 
out the provisions of the 1971 Act, which was 
passed after his book manuscript was complete. 

Alexander supplies a valuable assessment of 
the 1971 Campaign Act in his Financing the 
1972 Elections.33 He recounts the role of the 
General Accounting Office, the House and 
Senate filing officers, and the Justice Depart- 
ment in 1972. There plainly emerges a picture 
of the GAO struggling to devise effective 
reporting requirements and to forward serious 
violations to the Justice Department for prose- 
cution. These efforts were hampered by the 
division of authority between the Comptroller 
' General, on the one hand, and the Senate 
Secretary and House Clerk, on the other. The 
‘congressional officers were, in addition, less 
militant about enforcement, as they carefully 


32President’s Commission on Campaign Costs, Fi- 
nancing Presidential Campaigns (Washington, 1962). 

33 Alexander, Financing the 1972 Election, ch. 2. 
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Staats, “Impact of the Federal Election Campaign Act 
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watched over their shoulders the reaction of 
their congressional employers, especially Wayne 
Hays, whom they were supposed to regulate. 
The Justice Department, for its part, did so 
little to prosecute reported violations that the 
Comptroller General was compelled to urge 
that “the Attorney General take the initiative 
with regard to reported violations of the Fed- 
eral Election Campaign Act.”34 

Alexander’s descriptions of congressional ac- 
tion on the various campaign laws sometimes 
seem too favorable toward congressional Re- 
publicans, who as the minority party could 
more easily posture on the issue than the 
majority-party Democrats.35 Further, Alexan- 
der’s long-standing preference for full disclosure 
was more consistent with Republican strategy, 
which opposed expenditure ceilings, contribu- 
tion limits, or public financing that might 
ameliorate their consistent advantage in cam- 
paign funds. He also judges Senator Russell 
Long much too harshly for his unrelenting, 
even obdurate, insistence on the tax check-off 
in 1966 and 1967. I believe that Long will be 
praised by history for almost singlehandedly 
forcing the public financing option into the 
center ring of public and legislative attention. 

Robert Peabody, Jeffrey Berry, William 
Frasure, and Jerry Goldman have written of the 
Broadcast Act of 1970 in much the same 
manner as Stephen K. Bailey’s Congress Makes 
A Law or Daniel Berman’s A Bill Becomes A 
Law. To Enact A Law opens by announcing its 
dual objectives: “first, to introduce the student 
to the process of how a bill becomes or fails to 
become a law and, second, to shed light on the 
thorny, complex, and vital problem of cam- 
paign finance reform.” 36 

The authors have written about a measure 
unusual in at least two respects. First, there was 
little interest-group activity surrounding the 
1970 measure. The NCEC was a driving force; 
the National Association of Broadcasters be- 
came active late in the process; and the United 
Auto Workers gave the bill nominal endorse- 
ment. The Political Broadcast Act, like other 
campaign finance measures, is different because 
all congressmen are, or at least fancy them- 
selves, experts on the issue. The room for 
interest group or executive influence is conse- 
quently diminished. Second, the bill was vetoed 
by Mr. Nixon and his veto was sustained. Both 
aspects of this study will make it unusual in the 
legislative process literature and especially use- 
ful. 


34 Alexander, Financing the 1972 Election, p. 29. 
35 Alexander, Money in Politics, chap. 12. 
36Peabody et al., To Enact a Law, p. 5. 
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There is, as yet, no comprehensive treatment 
of the politics of the 1971 or 1974 Acts. 
Jeffrey Berry and Jerry Goldman have followed 
To Enact A Law with an insightful and lively 
essay on the congressional maneuvering that 
finally led to the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971, requiring sweeping full disclosure 
of political money.27 George Agree and I have 
written a brief essay commenting on the pro- 
visions of the 1974 Act as well as touching on 
the interest group activity and Byzantine con- 
gressional maneuvers that attended its pas- 
sage.28 More extensive scholarly treatments of 
these laws would be warranted, for both, and 
especially the 1974 Act’s public financing 
provisions, represent the kind of turning point 
in American elections that previously occurred, 
for instance, in the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 
Finally, an invaluable report from the Federal 
Election Commission summarizes the provisions 
of new state and federal laws, current to 
December, 1975, and including statutory cita- 
tions for reference purposes.2? A brief perusal 
of this document alerts the reader to the rich 
diversity of campaign finance regulations that 
have been undertaken by state governments. 


Toward Reform 


Spending and Contribution Limits. Students of 
political finance are apparently more inclined 
to recommend policy than are other political 
scientists. Seven of the books reviewed here 
include more or less complete reform programs. 
There is virtually a consensus that expenditure 
limits are unwise and unconstitutional. Alexan- 
der, Dunn, Penniman, and Winter persuasively 
argue the policy merits. It would be difficult to 
devise equitable limits for varying districts and 
political situations; expenditures increase the 
level (if not always the quality) of political 
debate and should therefore be encouraged; 
spending is usually not decisive in campaigns, so 
the need for limits is minimal. Max McCarthy 
supports a ban on the purchase of television 
time. (He favors free time for candidates.) 


37leffrey M. Berry and Jerry Goldman, “Congress 
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The scholarly debate over contribution lim- 
its has all too often been simply a rehash of the 
dispute over spending ceilings. Only Max 
McCarthy favors limits on giving, and then with 
the prayer that some day all private contribu- 
tions will be banned. The others tend to follow 
Herbert Alexander’s reasoning that the “consti- 
tutional arguments against limiting campaign 
spending also apply against limiting contribu- 
tions; specifically, it is the right of an individual 
to spend his money to support a congenial 
viewpoint... .’49 This argument overlooks en- 
tirely the power of government to curb action 
related to speech for the compelling purpose of 
protecting the integrity of elections and of 
government. Threats to that integrity include 
contributors’ special access to voters and to 
officeholders in a political system based on the 
one-man/one-vote principle. And, unlike spend- 
ing limits, contribution curbs do not cut off 
entirely anyone’s opportunity to be heard: 
everyone can be heard to the same limit. 

This distinction between spending and con- 
tribution limits has, of course, been adopted by 
the Supreme Court.4! The justices view spend- 
ing limits as a curb on the freedom of expres- 
sion. And they follow Professor Ralph Winter’s 
argument that the mechanisms necessary. to 
enforce spending limits would cut off some 
viewpoints entirely. To cap spending, all monev 
must flow through the candidate to whom the 
expenditure ceiling applies. But this means that 
he must control what money is spent for, 
denying individuals the opportunity to air views 
different from his own. Contribution limits, on 
the other hand, can be distinguished from 
expenditures. “‘A contribution serves as a 


40 Alexander, Money in Politics, p. 234. Although 
the Supreme Court’s decision in Buckley will modify 
much of the commentary, the most thoughtful analy- 
ses of the congressional power to regulate campaign 
finance, the constitutional limits on such regulations, 
and the specific problems of expenditure limits, 
contribution ceilings, disclosure, and public subsidies 
are Albert J. Rosenthal, Federal Regulation of Cam- 
paign Finance: Some Constitutional Questions (Prince- 
ton: Citizens’ Research Foundation, 1972); Joel L. 
Fleishman, “Freedom of Speech and Equality of 
Political Opportunity: The Constitutionality of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971,” North 
Carolina Law Review 51 (January, 1973), 389—483; 
Joel L. Fleishman, “Public Financing of Election 
Campaigns: Constitutional Constraints on Steps To- 
ward Equality of Political Influence of Citizens,” 
North Carolina Law Review 52 (December, 1973), 
349-416; and Joseph R. Biden, Jr., “Public Financing 
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general expression of support for the candidate 
and his views, but does not communicate the 
underlying basis for the support.”42 Here the 
free speech interest is less urgent, and the 
Supreme Court held that it is “unnecessary to 
look beyond the Act’s primary purpose—to 
limit the actuality and appearance of corrup- 
tion resulting from large individual financial 
contributions—in order to find a constitutional- 
ly US Hicient justification [for contribution lim- 
its] .” 

In Buckley, the Supreme Court either ig- 
nored or gave little weight to arguments relying 
on theoretical concepts of voter equality in a 
political democracy or on the specific guaran- 
tees of the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Albert Rosenthal has 
pointed out that “where equal protection and 
First Amendment values clash, the latter are 
consistently given precedence.”** Even the 
approval of contribution limits was based on 
the congressional authority to protect the 
integrity of elections and government rather 
than on concepts of citizen equality. And equal 
protection arguments were rejected or ignored 
by the justices when they struck down limits on 
a candidate’s own contributions to his cam- 
paign and invalidated spending ceilings that 
might have equalized the political advantages of 
incumbents over challengers or of candidates 
supported by wealthy interests over those 
without such support. Nor were equal protec- 
tion interests given serious weight when the 
Court upheld the 1974 Campaign Act’s pro- 
vision of federal matching grants up to $250 for 
each private contribution of like. amount in 
presidential nomination races, as against the 
claim that the law unduly advantaged well-off 
citizens who could afford to make such gener- 
ous gifts. 

Despite the short shrift given equality argu- 
ments by scholars and justices, Professor Mar- 
lene Arnold Nicholson has provocatively in- 
sisted that such a basis will support at least 
contribution limits and might, indeed, make 
public financing mandatory.45 Professor 
Nicholson begins with the argument of the 
reapportionment cases that voters should have 
an “equally effective voice in elections; and 
she continues by relying on Supreme Court 
decisions striking down large filing fees for 


4296 S.Ct. 612, at 635. 
4396 S.Ct. 612, at 638. 
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candidates because they discriminate against 
poor voters (not candidates) whose favorites 
cannot qualify for the ballot. Congress could 
impose contribution limits to guarantee equal- 
ity for voters, not candidates, she argues; and 
the congressional finding of discrimination 
would be given heavy weight by the Supreme 
Court because of the legislative expertise in 
campaigning. But beyond congressional action, 
there might well be a Fourteenth Amendment 
mandate to substitute public money for private 
contributions, because only in this way can 
poor voters prevent wealthy candidates, large 
contributors, and established economic in- 
terests from swamping their equal voice in 
elections and overbearing those candidates who 
represent their interests. 


Disclosure of Political Money. The reform 
favored by virtually all writers is full disclosure 
of campaign receipts and expenditures. Thayer 
also expresses the enthusiasm of Alexander, 
Dunn, and McCarthy when he argues that 
“disclosure is the vital core of campaign finance 
law.”46 Armed with the facts about political 
money, voters will deal harshly at the polls with 
candidates who spend too much or receive large 
sums from disfavored interests. 

These advocates have not, however, allayed 
significant doubts about the worth of full 
disclosure. Can the underfinanced opposition 
afford to campaign on disclosures? Will news 
media use finance disclosures which embarrass 
their editorially preferred candidates? Can citi- 
zens be expected to understand the mass of 
detailed information that emerges from finance 
disclosures?#7 And if they do, should they 
weight financing practices heavily in casting 
ballots that also resolve questions of foreign 
policy, economic and social welfare policy, race 
relations and civil liberties and so forth?48 

Only Ralph Winter applies the same strict 
constitutional standards to full disclosure that 
all used in judging expenditure and contribu- 
tion limits. Noting Supreme Court decisions 
that the First Amendment freedom of associa- 
tion is abridged by state requirements that the 
NAACP file membership lists or that teachers 


46Thayer, Who Shakes The Money Tree?, p. 296. 


47The difficulty of making effective use of federal 
campaign finance reports is illustrated by the fact that 
269,500 pages of data were received by the filing 
officers during the 1972 campaign. How can this 
volume of information be examined and the crucial 
information transmitted to the public during the short 
term of a political campaign? See Alexander, Fi- 
nancing the 1972 Election, p. 12. 


48My own reservations about the effectiveness of 
disclosure have been expressed in Adamany and Agree, 
Political Money, pp. 103—115. 
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reveal all organizational affiliations, Winter ar- 
gues that disclosure of contributors also impairs 
their right to associate for political purposes by 
opening them to retaliation for their campaign 
gifts. He acknowledges that there is a public 
interest in disclosure, but only for very large 
gifts that might jeopardize the integrity of 
elections or government. 

In Buckley, the Supreme Court ack- 
nowledged many of Winter’s objections but 
finally balanced the constitutional interests in 
favor of the sweeping disclosure provisions of 
the 1971 and 1974 Acts. The justices found 
three overriding public interests in disclosure: 
first, providing voters with information on the 
sources and uses of campaign money; second, 
deterring actual corruption and avoiding the 
appearance of wrong doing by exposing large 
contributions and expenditures; third, enforc- 
ing the contribution limits. To protect associa- 
tional interests, however, the Court narrowed 
disclosure to candidates, to committees which 
were exclusively political, and to other groups 
to the extent that they were engaged in 
“express advocacy” of the election or defeat of 
office-seekers. Mere comment on public ques- 
tions could not trigger disclosure requirements 
without cutting too deeply into First Amend- 
ment guarantees. 

In addition, the justices expressed discom- 
fort at the requirements for recording all sums 
exceeding $10 and disclosing those exceeding 
$100; nonetheless, the Court bowed to the 
congressional judgment because it could not say 
“on this bare record, that the limits designated 
are wholly without rationality.”49 Finally, 
acknowledging that unpopular minor parties 
might suffer from disclosure, the justices held 
that they must constitutionally be exempt from 
disclosure when they can offer evidence to 
show “a reasonable probability that the com- 
pelled disclosure of a party’s contributors’ 
names will subject them to threats, harassment 
or reprisals from either government officials or 
private parties.’’5® 


Public Financing. Government subsidies are also 
favored by many writers, but there is little 
agreement on their form. Alexander, Dunn, and 
Thayer favor tax incentives for campaign con- 
tributions, with the objective of encouraging 
more small gifts. Their focus ignores substantial 
social science evidence that socioeconomic sta- 
tus, level of political information, sense of 
political efficacy, and comparable variables are 
crucial to political participation, including giv- 
ing money. A small tax incentive is unlikely, 
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therefore, to change giving patterns. Moreover, 
none of these writers closely analyzes the 
effects of tax incentives already adopted by 
several states. There is reason to believe that tax 
incentives do not stimulate additional contribu- 
tions, but simply create tax windfalls for those 
who give anyway. 

Alexander, Dunn, and Thayer also urge 
matching grants. These have the advantage of 
relying on citizen participation and following 
citizen choices of parties or candidates. They 
avoid the troublesome question of determining 
a candidate’s or party’s eligibility for public 
financing. On the other hand, they might not 
stimulate additional giving. And they would 
double the financial advantage of those with 
support among groups which already give— 
upper socioeconomic classes, ideological move- 
ments, Republicans, and conservatives. 

Max McCarthy, on the other hand, urges flat 
grants and free media time to candidates. Dunn 
does not go quite as far, urging reduced media 
broadcast rates for candidates, a subsidy to 
presidential candidates for the purchase of 
broadcast time, and a “services package” which 
includes the franking privilege, low postal rates, 
and free voting lists. McCarthy ignores the 
prickly question of who shall qualify for public 
subsidy; and his proposal for substantial free 
broadcast time to all major presidential, Senate, 
House, gubernatorial, and mayoral candidates 
would impose on New York viewers 24-hour- 
a-day political messages for at least a month 
before the election. 

Dunn suggests a subsidy for general election 
presidential candidates whose party received 
five per cent or more in the prior polling. 
Support for candidates may upset delicate 
balances between office-holders and parties; aid 
only to presidential contenders may alter the 
separation of powers; and Dunn’s five per cent 
rule ignores newly emerging movements with 
substantial support and artificially perpetuates 
parties when they no longer have a popular 
following. Despite his large 1968 vote, George 
Wallace would not have qualified under Dunn’s 
proposal; but because of that large vote, John 
Schmitz would have received bountiful support 
in 1972, despite his minimal electoral support. 
Subsidy in general elections, but not primaries, 
would simply move existing evils back to the 
nomination stage, where money has more im- 
pact. 

Howard Penniman argues that any public 
financing would be wasted in safe districts and 
that it would not diminish nonmonetary dis- 
parities in political resources. Ralph Winter 


Sladamany and Agree, Political Money, pp. 
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opposes public financing on similar grounds, 
adding that 1t might discourage private partici- 
pation. He also worries about devising a fair and 
constitutional formula for determining eligibili- 
ty. Further, when “an individual is forced, in 
effect, to make a contribution to a political 
movement to which he is indifferent or which 
he finds distasteful, it may fairly be said that a 
basic freedom is infringed.”5* The same may 
fairly be said about the extraction of tax dollars 
to support public education, public broad- 
casting services, fluoridation of water, or war- 
fare in Viet Nam. Public financing of campaigns 
serves the “general welfare” no less than these 
outlays, and perhaps more. 

The most unusual reform is urged by David 
Nichols. Democratic financing of campaigns 
depends, he argues, on a mass, dues-paying 
party. He takes the pre-war German Social 
Democrats as his model. Nichols apparently 
does not know about current studies showing 
that European Socialist parties, including the 
SPD, have suffered declining dues support and 
have been unable to rely on this source to 
finance campaigns.53 Attempts to organize 
dues-paying middle-class parties in the United 
States have also failed, despite the greater 
ability and propensity of those classes to make 
political contributions.5+ 

Congress has, of course, enacted some public 
financing of campaigns. Tax deductions and 
credits are now law. The income tax check-off 
has shown growing support among Americans, 
with 25 per cent checking off in 1975. The 
Campaign Act of 1974 provides public match- 
ing grants up to $250 to presidential nomina- 
tion candidates of qualified parties. The presi- 
dential nominees of those parties are primarily 
financed from check-off funds—a subsidy 
amounting to $21.8 million in 1976. National, 
state, and local parties can spend small addi- 


52Winter, Campaign Financing and Political Free- 
dom, p. 25. 


534 survey of the failure of parties, including 
Socialist parties, in many nations to meet campaign 
costs from dues payments is found in Amold J. 
Heidenheimer, “Comparative Party Finance: Notes on 
Practices and Toward A Theory,” Journal of Politics 
25 (November, 1963), 791-795. Also, Leon D. Ep- 
stein, Political Parties in Western Democracies (New 
York: Praeger, 1967, pp. 245--246. Increasingly the 
German Social Democrats have relied on public 
subsidies rather than membership dues. Ulrich Dueb- 
ber and Gerard Braunthal, “West Germany,” Journal 
of Politics 25 (November, 1963), 784—786. Also, Uwe 
Schleth and Michael Pinto-Duschinsky, “Why Public 
Subsidies Have Become the Major Sources of Party 
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Comparative Political Finance, ed. Amoid J. Heiden- 
heimer (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1970), pp. 
43-46. 
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tional sums of private money in support of 
their presidential nominees. And, finally, na- 
tional party conventions receive public subsi- 
dies. 

The Supreme Court sustained these provi- 
sions in Buckley. Public financing of campaigns 
is a constitutionally valid expenditure under the 
General Welfare Clause of the Constitution. The 
five per cent eligibility requirement for minor 
parties and 25 per cent threshold for major 
parties serve valid constitutional interests: to 
withhold public funds from those with no 
significant public support and to avoid govern- 
mental incentives to “splintered parties and 
unrestrained factionalism.” $5 The $250 match- 
ing grant provision reduces the influence of 
large givers as compared to past campaigns, and 
it can therefore be sustained. The requirement 
that a pre-nomination candidate qualify by 
raising $5000 in matchable grants in 20 states is 
also acceptable, since the Electoral College is 
organized by states. Finally, the argument that 
emerging political movements are disadvantaged 
by gualifying thresholds based on voting in the 
last election is answered because they can also 
qualify for postelection grants if they receive 
sufficient votes in the present balloting. 

What may be constitutional may not neces- 
sarily be wise. Public funding only for presiden- 
tial campaigns may alter the balance between 
Congress and the President, Funding based on a 
prior election may encourage declining parties 
to contest elections. And the incongruity be- 
tween those who supply public funds by 
checking off one dollar and those who allocate 
public funds in nomination contests by contri- 
buting $250 is readily apparent. Finally, the 
attempt to eliminate private funding in general 
election campaigns unwisely reduces opportuni- 
ties for citizen participation. 


Where Next? 


The Federal Election Campaign Act Amend- 
ments of 1976 must be regarded as primarily 
corrective.5® They eliminated congressional ap- 
pointment of certain members of the Federal 
Election Commission because the Supreme 
Court had decided in Buckley that such ap- 
pointees could not exercise quasi-judicial or 
executive functions. Only presidential ap- 
pointees can wield such powers. Limits on 
expenditures.and on candidates’ contributions 
to’ their own campaigns were repealed, in 
accordance with the Buckley decision. Such 


5596 S.Ct. 612, at 671 (1976). 
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limits remain in force only for candidates who 
accept public subsidies, an arrangement sanc- 
tioned by the justices. Contribution ceilings 
were revised to apply to gifts to political party 
committees and other political groups as well as 
to candidates. In presidential nomination con- 
tests, candidates become ineligible for further 
public funding if they receive less than 10 per 
cent of the vote in two consecutive primaries in 
which they participate. (They may reestablish 
eligibility by receiving 20 per cent in a subse- 
quent contest.) Finally, since the Court held 
that expenditure limits in presidential races 
could not be applied to outlays by individuals 
and groups made without consultation or co- 
operation with the candidate, Congress more 
carefully defined such “independent expendi- 
tures” and imposed special disclaimer require- 
ments on them, 

Large questions remain unanswered. Even if 
constitutional, are the nation’s campaign fi- 
nance regulations fair and wise? With the 1976 
election behind us, the time is ripe to ask 
whether the new campaign finance laws are 
effective. The diverse experiments in the states 
must also be described, analyzed, and evalu- 
ated. 

Major constitutional questions linger. Edwin 
Epstein has pointed out that the Court declined 
in Buckley to decide whether long-standing 
expenditure limits on corporations, labor 
unions, and government contractors are valid. 
Albert Rosenthal has warned that even the rules 
laid down in Buckley may not be settled. The 
Court took the case under special legislative 
provisions giving it jurisdiction without a fully 
developed factual record. As a result, the 
justices mainly sustained the campaign laws 
because “they were not unconstitutional ‘on 
their face. ” The Court “expressly or implicitly 
left open the possibility that later attacks ... 
predicated upon evidentiary showings of prob- 
able injury to designated individuals, parties, or 
classes would be given fresh consideration.”57 
Among those issues are attacks on contribution 
limits by major or minor party challengers 
alleging they are handicapped in combating 
incumbents, and claims that public financing of 
major party presidential nominees discriminates 
against minor party candidates. 

During the 1976 campaign, candidates and 
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their managers complained that the public 
subsidies provided were too small. This lends 
weight to the contention that in the United 
States, unlike other democracies, government 
subsidies were mistakenly “conceived and pro- 
moted as a means of replacing, rather than 
supplementing, private funding, and of capping, 
rather than helping to meet, the rising costs of 
campaigning for votes.”58 Even these inten- 
tions may, however, have been vitiated by the 
Supreme Court’s invalidation of limits on inde- 
pendent expenditures. “Unchecked streams of 
big money now can continue to flow, albeit 
somewhat indirectly through unauthorized 
committees. Every precedent in the history of 
campaign finance regulation supports the ex- 
pectation that whatever is permitted will be 
done.”59 Indeed, such developments would 
leave us in worsened circumstances, for they 
would permit organized interests to continue to 
flex their political muscles by acting through 
independent committees while diminishing the 
participation of small contributors who have 
usually acted directly through the candidate’s 
own campaign organization. 

Scholars are faced on every side with dilem- 
mas and challenges. Constitutional restrictions 
block some avenues of change. Public expecta- 
tions block others. There is ambivalence about 
the goals of political finance reform. And there 
is very little analysis of the consequences that 
occur when reform is enacted’ It is apparent 
that scholarship on political finance falls far 
short of properly advising policymakers and the 
public about campaign finance practices, the 
possible goals of reform, the avenues available 
for meeting those goals, and the consequences 
of such legislative steps.©° Yet the question of 
how to regulate political finance is now before 
the nation, and it will not wait long for further 
action. There is a rare opportunity here to 
harness scholarship to the public interest. But it 
must be done quickly. 


58George Agree, “Public Financing After the Su- 
preme Court Decision,” The Annals 425 (May, 1976), 
135. 
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“For so it is, oh Lord my God, I can measure it, 
but what it is that I measure I do not know.” 


—St. Augustine 


“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” 
—Matthew, 10:29 


“Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things...” 
Luke, 12:6 


“There is no safety in numbers, or in anything 
else.” 
—James Thurber 


The saintly epigraphs point to the central 
issues in evaluating these compilations—all 56 
pounds worth—of political statistics: 

(1) Just what is it that is measured? Why 
measure it? Who cares? Do the numbers have 
any political meaning? 

(2) What is the error structure of the mea- 
sure? Does the ratio of an honest estimate of 
error to a formal estimate of error exceed two? 
Three? Five? Or is the ratio completely un- 
known? 
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George H. Gallup. (New York: dom House, 
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(3) How do the conceptual specification 
and the error structure affect what we might 
learn from the numbers, as well as the in- 
ferential security of what we might learn?! 


Conceptual Specification 


A collection of statistical information is 
valuable, from the user’s point of view, if it 
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provides the right measures for the right units 
of observation. For the compilers of data, the 
basic choices—within the limits of budgets and 
data availability—are, then, what to measure 
and tabulate, for what units of observation, 
with what editorial and supporting notes. In the 
documents at hand, four conceptual themes 
have guided the choices in data collection and 
compilation: 

(1) Data Dumping, or the Putting Together 
of Statistical Compilations with a Shovel. 
What’s important is whatever has been collected 
for whatever reason, if any. 

(2) Data of Fashion. What’s important is 
that which is topical at the time of the data 
collection and which soon passes away—for 
example, the public’s attitudes, measured and 
transcribed by pollsters, toward fallout shelters, 
skirt lengths, and John Connally. 

(3) Data for Political Action. What’s impor- 
tant is what helps win elections, attack enemies, 
or fight out issues. 

(4) Data for Political Understanding. What’s 
important is what helps describe and under- 
stand political life with a relevance over a 
longer run than the last fad or the next 
election. 

While everybody is for Understanding, the 
perspectives chosen in practice depend natural- 
ly enough on the compiler’s patrons and pur- 
poses: the biennial volume of electoral statistics 
published by the Republican National Congres- 
sional Committee revolves around Action; the 
Gallup Poll compilation around Fashion and 
sometimes Understanding; and the Census Bu- 
reau publications around Dumping and Under- 
standing, with an occasional unfortunate ven- 
ture into Action. 

The Dumping approach to statistical publica- 
tion is all too well illustrated by the Census 
Bureau’s Voting and Registration in the Elec- 
tion of November 1972, which contains 12 
uninformative pages of text and 202 pages of 
tables, each containing nearly 400 separate 
pieces of data. It is all based on a few questions 
included in the “November voting supplement” 
to the Current Population Survey (CPS) ex- 
cuted in November, 1972; somewhat similar 
supplements have been used since 1964. In 
1972, the following questions were asked of 
about 47,000 households (the exact sample size 
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and the response rate are not given): Was the 
respondent registered to vote in 1972? If not 
registered, why not? Did the respondent vote in 
1972? At what time of day did the respondent 
vote?* If the respondent didn’t vote, why not? 
Did the respondent vote in the 1968 election? 
Several of these questions require heroic recall, 
doubly so since fully 47 per cent of the 
responses obtained are based on proxy inter- 
views in which one household member was 
asked to respond for other members of the 
family. All this, along with a few demographic 
items, leads to pages and pages of cross-tabula- 
tions containing such findings as 2.5 per cent 
(no sample size is reported for the percentage 
base) of the black males over age 75 who said 
(or somebody in their household said) they 
voted in 1972 reported they did so after 6 p.m. 
local time. It is measurement without theory, 
measurement made in complete isolation from 
professional research dealing with the very 
issues the Census Bureau is apparently seeking 
to study in this massive survey. This is a shame, 
both because of the waste of resources (imagine 
having seven questions on a really large, well- 
designed survey in November of an election 
year) and also because in other times and in 
other places the Census Bureau has set stan- 
dards of statistical excellence. The idea behind 
the on-going series on voting and registration is 
probably a good one; the fault is in a-lack of 
skill and professionalism in its execution. 

A more informative exercise in the Dumping 
approach to statistical publications is the monu- 
mental (and expensive—$90) three-volume, 
2388-page listing of responses to the Gallup 
poll questions from 1935 to 1971. The ques- 
tions are presented in chronological order with- 
out reference to content—which accentuates 
the major weakness of the enterprise for poli- 
tical research: an overwhelming concern with 


2This question was newly added in 1972, apparent- 
ly as a contribution to the dialogue between the 
networks and the administration with respect to the 
“question whether voting turnout in the three West 
Coast States (and even more so in Alaska and Hawaii) 
might be affected by the fact that the polls were 
closed in the populous Northeast and election returns 
and media projections were being disseminated 
throughout the Nation, while the polling places in 
these Western States were still open” (p. 7). No 
substantive findings on this issue are reported although 
there is a cryptic bar chart showing the turnout at 6 
p.m. (local time) for different regions of the country. 
The previous literature on the effects of election 
forecasts and on the time of day people vote is not 
cited; for example, Harold Mendelsohn and Irving 
Crespi, Polls, Television, and the New Politics (Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania: Chandler, 1970) and the many 
items cited there; also Douglas A. Fuchs and Jules 
Becker, “A Brief Report on the Time of Day When 
People Vote,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 22 (Fall, 
1968), 437—440. 
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terribly ephemeral matters. The political anal- 
ysis in The Gallup Poll, presented in three 


chapters by Paul Perry that preface the collec- 
tion, is concerned entirely with short-run fore- 
casting. Missing from the poll are many themes 
that could have been dealt with usefully on a 
regular basis—ticket splitting, the value of the 
vice-presidential nominee to the national ticket, 
the structure of political belief systems, and 
repeated measures of political trust. Neverthe- 
less, the sheer magnitude and persistence of the 
poll make the volumes a useful resource for the 
study of American popular culture, history, and 
public opinion. And, if you like to pour 
through volumes of congressional hearings or 
exquisitely detailed compilations such as The 
Baseball Encyclopedia, then you will like these 
eleven pounds of old Gallup polls. Still, given 
all those questions tapping attitudes on non- 
issues (“Do you think American soldiers in 
Germany should be allowed to have dates with 
German girls?”—59 per cent no in 1945. “Do 
you think the schools should require boys to 
keep their hair cut short?’’—80 per cent yes in 
1965.) mixed in with all those questions tap- 
ping non-attitudes on serious issues (“If a 
serious war were to start in the Mideast in the 
next year or two, what should the United 
States do?”), even the most ambitious in- 
ductivist or zealous trivialist will find it neces- 
sary to consume the material in modest doses. 
Two samples of the good things to be found: 


—The questions tapping political informa- 
tion reveal sublime gaps: 42 per cent of 
those interviewed in 1966 were unable to 
identify Robert McNamara; 57 per cent 
did not know the name of their representa- 
tive in the House of Representatives. 


—By some canons, President Roosevelt must 
have been unelectable, diverging greatly 


3What continuity there has been in the Gallup 
surveys has yielded many useful inquiries, including 
the rapidly multiplying studies of whatever it is that 
determines presidential approval ratings over the years. 
A recent example is James A. Stimson, “Public 
Support for American Presidents: A Cyclical Model,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 40 (Spring, 1976), 1-21. 
Although ali of the current discussions of approval 
ratings begin with the Truman years, the Gallup data 
actually go back to 1935 and are available in Wesley C. 
Clark, Economic Aspects of a President’s Popularity 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 1943). 
The Gallup Poll also reports some tabulations similar 
to Clark’s as does the valuable compilation of Gallup 
electoral material in “Campaign °76,” The Gallu 
Opinion Index, 125 (€November-December, 1975). 
James R. Beniger also makes good use of the con- 
tinuity in the Gallup polls in his “Winning the 
Presidential Nomination: National Polls and State 
Primary Elections, 1936—1972,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 40 (Spring, 1976), 22—38. 
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from a public that identified itself in 1939 


as 
“Radical” 2% 
“Liberal” 46% 
“Conservative” 52%. 

The same sample then described Roosevelt 

as 
“Radical 37% 
“Liberal” 62% 
“Conservative” 1%. 


While The Gallup Poll demonstrates how a 
preoccupation with Fashion can weaken the 
collection and compilation of data, the well- 
known Almanac of American Politics by 
Michael Barone, Grant Ujifusa, and Douglas 
Matthews reveals Fashion’s best side. The vol- 
ume, a scorecard for congressional politics and 
elections, combines a good deal of statistical 
description of each congressional district along 
with well-written political biographies. With its 
gatherings from unacknowledged statistical 
sources coupled with a few errors in transcrip- 
tion, this almanac of congressional (not 
“American” as claimed) politics is useful as a 
background for research rather than as a trusted 
source of statistical materials. In short, the 
volume is a scorecard, but it is a classic 
scorecard. 

The Republican National Committee has 
published a series of compilations of electoral 
and other political data. In the 1973 Repub- 


lican Almanac, the data are put together so that 
they might speak to the task of winning 


elections: congressional district voting records 
are ordered by vulnerability in upcoming elec- 
tions, voting returns structured by the swing for 
or against the Republicans, and the state 
descriptions record media coverage, registration 
systems, and areas that might be targeted for 
special attention during a campaign. (The Politi- 
cal Marketplace, a massive volume, records in 
even greater detail information for running 
political campaigns: addresses of party officials 
and media outlets, lists of suppliers for cam- 
paign materials, and an annotated list of profes- 
sional campaign managers.) These volumes 
make it clear how effective the theme of Action 
is for organizing large amounts of political data, 
helping the reader persist through piles and 
piles of numbers—especially the reader satiated 
after a few tables produced under the Dumping 
approach or disoriented and bored after a 
statistical parade of now-dead Fashion. 

The strong Republican research operation 
has made an additional contribution to elec- 
toral statistics: the three volumes, 1970, 1972, 
and 1974 Congressional Vote Statistics contain 
detailed data for recent congressional elections. 
These 500-page compilations, prepared by 
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Pierre M. Purves of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee, contain district 
maps, registration data, and, most important, a 
crude measure of the long-run partisan division 
in each congressional district. Calculated over 
the last four elections, the historical partisan 
division of the vote must be imputed from 
historically reconstructed districts formed by 
adding up, with map overlays, old precinct-level 
election returns for the boundaries of the 
current congressional district. (The process is 
similar to that used in computer programs that 
redraw congressional district lines within par- 
tisan or bipartisan constraints, where the past 
precinct returns are used to construct a variety 
of potential statewide districtings.) Despite 
these labors, the resulting numbers are only a 
crude measure of the normal vote in a congres- 
sional district because two very powerful influ- 
ences on that vote—the incumbency effect 
across districts in a given election and the 
impact of national tides across elections in a 
given district—are not adjusted out of the data, 
either before or after aggregation. These num- 
bers, then, probably serve the Action perspec- 
tive fairly well—for they roughly indicate, to 
the current incumbent, the vulnerability of the 
district to national tides. The numbers are less 
useful for Understanding, for they lack com- 
parability across districts or across elections. 
Assuming that incumbency effects operate uni- 
formly over the entire district (which they may 
not, particularly if there are friends-and-neigh- 
bors effects within districts) and that they do 
not interact with the national tide in particular 
election years (as they may have in the 1974 
midterm), then such influences might be adjust- 
ed out from the published numbers. 

The unadjusted historical reconstructions of 
the congressional returns are also included in 
the Census Bureau’s Congressional District Data 
Book, giving that volume a few election returns 
in what is otherwise a massive data dump of 
303 demographic and economic characteristics 
of congressional districts.4 The world of the 
Congressional District Data Book (which is 
updated by state supplements when a state 
redistricts) is a stark and barren one compared 
to those of the Almanac of American Politics 
and the 1973 Republican Almanac, but it is a 
world that can be usefully explored by students 
of congressional elections and of congressional 
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Most of the numbers collected in these 
volumes are political ephemera, at least in the 
flimsy context in which they are usually found. 
In a year or two, the new edition of the volume 
will appear and the numbers now before us will 
have the magnetism of the 1967 Sears Roebuck 
catalog. Many of these numbers have lost their 
meaning and long-run interest because they are 
isolated from their political, historical, and 
geographic context—digits adrift in a sea of 
digits. Data are less alienated from themselves if 
organized for constant units of analysis over 
long periods of time. In the United States, this 
has meant data collected for counties or 
states—both statistically wretched units of anal- 
ysis, since such comparisons are made across 
very heterogeneous units of wildly differing 
sizes. The counties are the worst, especially for 
unweighted cross-section computations be- 
cause, unlike the states at least, few have any 
political life of their own congruent with their 
boundaries. Nevertheless, counties have per- 
sisted unchanged for a very long time. And the 
county is the only geographic unit with a match 
between demographic and voting data—that is, 
if county demographic data are merged with 
the voting data tapes. 

Perhaps there is a preat historical study in all 
this county material, a study which might begin 
with the County and City Data Book, 1972. 
This attractive volume, the best buy of all the 
books at hand (6% pounds of data, more than 
1.5 million separate figures, all for $18.65),° 
compiles 196 characteristics for the 3,100 
counties, along with extensive data for cities, 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, urban- 
ized areas, and unincorporated places. If com- 
bined with voting data, a lot of correlations 
could be ground out from the volume’s data 
tape ($80 from the Bureau of the Census) or its 
ghastly equivalent of 107,000 punched cards “ 
($1,100 plus shipping)—and, no telling, some 
fool with a computer just might try it. Most of 
the numbers in the County and City Data Book 
record detailed economic returns (for example, 
the 1967 receipts by county of hotels, motels, 
and camps), a reminder that the book orig- 
inated within the Department of Commerce. 
The volume contains nothing of direct political 
relevance except for the percentage of the vote 
for president in 1968; reported only for the 
leading party’s candidate in the county—not 
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enhance the value of the County and City Data 
Book for political analysis. 

Detailed election returns by cour:ty for the 
entire century are available on data tapes from 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research (ICPR). My own experience with 
those tapes was that they were not completely 
cleaned and somewhat awkward to use—but 
that usable numbers were obtained with per- 
haps less trouble than from other equally large 
data tapes. For more recent elections, the 
America Votes series records, among other 
things, county-level returns in human-readable, 
although not machine-readable, form. Current 
volumes of America Votes are distinguished by 
especially good tabling and formating of the 
election returns. In addition, precinct-level re- 
turns are tabulated for some of the larger 
counties—thereby breaking the idiot county 
pattern of reporting data. 

Much of the full ICPR data tape has been 
printed up in Congressional Quarterly’s 
1103-page Guide to U.S. Elections, a massive 
compilation of 150 years of election returns 
from congressional, presidential, and guberna- 
torial races. Particularly interesting are the 
cumulative vote totals for presidential primaries 
over the years. The Guide is a fundamental 
reference book for students of American poli- 
tics, ranking with the Almanac of American 
Politics and the Statistical Abstract. ® 

State-level aggregations of federal election 
returns (both raw votes and percentages) are 
found in the fantastically detailed end careful 
compilation by Edward Franklin Cox, State 
and National Voting in Federal Elections, 
1910—1970. Cox’s volume is among the few that 
provide an adequate description of the defini- 
tions and conventions used in compiling the 
votes. Paul T. David’s Party Strength in the 
United States, 1872-1970 records statewide 
percentages of the vote in federal elections; it 
also contains a useful set of rules fer handling 
the elaborate party coding on the ICPR data 
tape.’ 


6A helpful bibliography is John H. Runyon, Jen- 
` nefer Verdini, and Sally S. Runyon, Source Book of 
American Presidential Campaign and Election Statis- 
tics, 1948—1968 (New York: Frederick Ungar, 1971). 
Also Edward R. Tufte, Data Analysis for Politics and 
Policy (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
1974), pp. 164—170. 


7The book is now supplemented by Paul T. David, 
“Party Strength in the United . States: nges in 
1972,” Journal of Politics, . 36 (August, 1974), 
785~796; and Paul T. David, “Party Strength in the 
United States: Some Corrections,” Journal of Politics, 
37 (May, 1975), 641—642. David’s volume has been 
more widely reviewed than most electoral compila- 
tions; see the lengthy discussions by Walter Dean 
Burnham, American Political Science Review, 67 
(March, 1973), 218—220; Milton G. Cummings, Jr., 
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Finally, let us turn to the highest level of 
aggregation, the compilation of measures for 
the United States as a whole over the years. 
Such materials are found in the 32 tables in the 
section on elections in the Census Bureau’s 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. This 
section represents the best short numerical 
description of U.S. politics available. The tables 
have sufficient depth and vitality to be sug- 
gestive for experienced researchers and informa- 
tive for beginning students. Many of the series 
are carried back several decades, although with 
each new yearly edition of the Abstract, the 
oldest figure in the series is deleted to make 
space for the most recent. Thus previous 
editions of the Abstract, along with Historical 
Statistics of the United States, Colonial Times 
to 1957 and its supplement, are necessary to 
reconstruct the full data series. (A new His- 
torical Statistics, compiling 12,500 statistical 
time series from colonial times to 1970, was 
published in May, 1976.) Since 1960, the 
elections section of the Statistical Abstract has 
expanded at the rate of about one additional 
table per year, introducing increasingly diverse 
data sources and moving well beyond reprinting 
aggregate election returns. Progress has slowed 
in the last four editions, however—aithough a 
good table on congressional incumbency was 
added in 1974. What is needed is an imagina- 
tive, fresh, professionally informed effort at 
improvement and expansion. Probably the big- 
gest current gap is the lack of a table reflecting 
the long-run history of party affiliation among 
the electorate (regional and demographic break- 
downs would be helpful here), material avail- 
able from the archives of the Gallup poll and 
the University of Michigan electoral studies. 
Ticket-splitting indicators would be helpful. 
The Abstract now totals up the number of 
black elected officials over the years; similar 
computations for other groups might be added. 
A series recording the proportion of citizens 
able to identify their representatives would add 
another dimension. Although there is substan- 
tial room for improvement, the small section on 


“Elections in the United States: Some Interesting 
Findings,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 48 (Autumn, 
1972), 590-594; and John L. McCarthy, American 
Historical Review, 78 (June, 1973), 736—737. A fine 
guide to state electoral data is Burnham’s manuscript, 
‘Sources of American Election Data.” 


8These data can be pieced together from The 
Gallup Poll, and University of Michigan elections 
studies, and from a remarkable 858-page data dump 
published by the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, Confidence and Concern: Citizens View Ameri- 
can Government—A Survey of Public Attitudes (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973). 
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elections in the Statistical Abstract best ex- 
emplifies statistical publication for Understand- 
ing in the volumes at hand.? That section 
should be appended to every textbook of 
American politics. 


Error Structure 


Not a great deal is known about the error 
structure of most political indicators; and, 
consequently, many have made magisterial pro- 
nouncements on how data errors must affect 
the use of analytical techniques and the credi- 
bility of inferences. Probably the most frequent 
incorrect generalization concerning errors in 
data is that “badly measured and inadequate 
data render useless fancy statistical tech- 
niques.” This has got it backwards, as Mosteller 
and Bush, along with Wallis, point out: 


In no circumstances do we think that sophisti- 
cated analytical devices should replace clean 
design and careful execution, unless very un- 
usual economic considerations arise. However, 
it may be worth remarking that crude data 
collected as best the investigator could may 
require the most advanced statistical tools. Here 
a quotation from Wallis may be appropriate: 


“In general, if a statistical investigation ... 
is well planned and the data properly 
collected the interpretation will pretty well 
take care of itself. So-called ‘high-powered,’ 
‘refined,’ or ‘elaborate’ statistical techniques 
are generally called for when the data are 
crude and inadequate—exactly the opposite, 
if I may be permitted an obiter dictum, of 
what crude and inadequate statisticians 
usually think.”!0 


Sometimes errors in measurement are viewed 
by the critics of quantitative work as compro- 


°One additional item of political interest in the 
Statistical Abstract must be mentioned. Page 835 of 
the 1973 Abstract recorded a testament to the 
Statistical wisdom of Richard Nixon for his creation of 
ten standard federal administrative regions for which, 
among other things, statistics can be compiled. He was 
the first president ever to be eulogized in the long 
history of the Abstract, published in 1973 by the 
Bureau of the Census, in the Social and Economic 
Statistics Administration, of the Department of Com- 
merce. (Since the new regions were states, the new 
statistical compilations consisted entirely of adding up 
the numbers for the four or five states contained in 
each region.) The eulogy, reprinted in the 1974 
Abstract (p. 847), was altered in the 1975 Abstract (p. 
867) by purging Mr. Nixon’s name entirely and 
putting the passage in the passive voice. 


10Frederick Mosteller and Robert R. Bush, “‘Se- 
lected Quantitative Techniques,” in Handbook of 
Social Psychology: Volume I, Theory and Method, ed. 
Gardner Lindzey (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Addison- 
Wesley, 1954), p. 331. The internal quotation is from 
W. Allen Wallis, “Statistics of the Kinsey Report,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, 44 
(December, 1949), 471. 
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mising the validity of many, and perhaps most, 
quantitative studies of political life. This is, in 
fact, an extraordinarily difficult criticism to 
answer. The truth is that because the error 
structure of most political indicators is not 
known, we are simply unable to make informed 
statements about the impact of errors of 
measurement and processing on the credibility 
of inference. While some of the several million 
numbers in all these data books at hand do have 
appended to them a formal statistical estimate 
of sampling error, virtually none of the num- 
bers come with an honest estimate of error. 
Probably the political indicator with the best 
understood error structure~mainly because 
something is clearly wrong with the numbers 
that do turn up—is the proportion of respon- 
dents in national surveys who report that they 
have voted in the last election. In most surveys, 
including the biennial voting studies in the 
Current Population Survey and the University 
of Michigan election studies, the self-reported 
turnout runs 7 to 15 per cent higher than the 
aggregate turnout computed by totaling up all 
the votes and dividing by the voting age 
population. The overestimate of turnout in the 
survey reports can be traced, as Clausen has 
carefully done, to errors both in the numerator 
and the denominator of the turnout esti- 
mate.!! The numerator is too large because 
respondents (or their proxies) report having 
voted when they actually did not; the denom- 
inator is, in effect, too small because survey 
sampling designs tend to exclude people not 
directly attached to a household—and these are 
people less likely to register and vote. Given the 
multiple sources of error, some of which can be 
linked to particular population subgroups, the 
discussion found in the CPS reports of 1970 
and 1972 on voting and registration seems very 
optimistic: 
Estimates of voter participation that are higher 
than the counts have been the common experi- 
ence of other survey organizations which have 
studied voting behavior. Explanations similar to 
those cited in this report have been given by 
these groups to account. for the discrepancies. 
However, in spite of these limitations, the dif- 
ferences in levels of voting and registration be- 
havior among various subgroups in the popula- 


1laage R. Clausen, “Response Validity: Vote 
Report,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Winter, 
1968—1969}, 588—606. An interesting variation on 
Clausen’s theme is David Adamany and Philip DuBois, 
“The ‘Forgetful Voter and an Underreported Vote,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 39 (Summer, 1975), 
227—231. Additional research and citations are in E. M. 
Schreiber, “Dirty Data in Britain and the USA: The 
Reliability of ‘Invariant’ Characteristics Reported in 
Surveys,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 39 (Winter, 
1975—1976), 493—506. 
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tion presented here are believed to be genuine 
differences.1 


So, even though it is known that the subgroup 
estimates are wrong, let us believe that they are 
wrong by the same amount. That is a belief 
supported by faith, not evidence. It is common 
hope, held by those whose measures have clear 
biases in their marginal distributions, but who 
wish to save the day by claiming that the joint 
relationships are unbiased. But it is a claim that 
demands empirical support, especially because 
it is so crucial to the validity of the analysis. Or 
consider a similar argument, which also requires 
empirical support, applied to the sampling 
problems of the Gallup polls of the 1930s and 
1940s: 


... the underrepresentation of blacks, females, 
southerners, and low-education persons in the 
early Gallup samples is relatively unimportant if 
the responses to a question were not highly 
correlated with race, sex, region or education; 
and, contrary to widespread belief among social 
scientists, none of these demographic variables 
typically explains much of the variance in 
responses to attitudinal questions. 


Just a few studies have examined errors in 
the count of the vote. For the 1968 and 1970 
elections in Texas, Tarrance computed the 
differences between the precinct totals added 
up by the Secretary of State with the precinct 
totals added up by computer. The mistabula- 
tions occurring in this single step—of aggrega- 
tion from the precinct to the state—lead to the 
conclusion that “‘on the basis of the mistabula- 
tions disclosed here, any future candidate who 
lost a close statewide election (by fewer than 
five thousand votes) in Texas most assuredly 


12The paragraph is found both in U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Reports: Voting and 
Registration in the Election of November 1970, Series 
P-20, No. 228 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1971), p. 6; and Voting and Registra- 
tion in the Election of November 1972, p. 8. 


13Norval D. Glenn, “Trend Studies with Survey 
Data: Opportunities and Pitfalls,” Social Indicators 
Newsletter, 5 (October, 1974), 4—5. A useful state- 
ment concerning the details of error structure in 
large-scale surveys is found in Philip E. Converse, “The 
Availability and Quality of Sample Survey Data in 
Archives within the United States,” in Richard L. 
Merritt and Stein Rokkan, eds., Comparing Nations: 
The Use of Quantitative Data in Cross-National Re- 
search (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), pp. 
419—440. See also Leslie Kish, Survey Sampling (New 
York: Wiley, 1965), chap. 13; Norval D. Glenn, 
“Trend Studies with Available Survey Data: Oppor- 
tunities and Pitfalls,” in Social Science Research 
Council, Data for Trend Analysis (Williamstown, 
Massachusetts: Roper Public Opinion Research Center, 
1975), pp. 6—35; and Herbert B. Asher, “Some 
Consequences of Measurement Error in Survey Data,” 
American Journal of Political Science, 18 (May, 
1974), 469—485. 
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would want to file for a recount of the vote to 
determine the rightful winner.”!4 None of the 
volumes under review provide similar state- 
ments about margins of error in their vote 
counts. 

If the data published in these volumes are 
used in reSearch studies, the numbers require 
processing—transcription into machine-readable 
form if necessary, analysis of data tapes, tabu- 
lating the results, and the like.15 All these steps 
introduce error: errors in computer program- 
ming, in the definitions of variables, and in 
arithmetic. A good many examples of proces- 
sing errors arise in the various computations 
done on the data tapes from the Inter-Universt- 
ty Consortium for Political Research. Consider 
these two sets of computations (one presented 
in a convention paper, the other done for 
classroom use) executed by experienced re- 
searchers running identical data tapes (one at 
the University of California, Berkeley, com- 
puter center and the other at Princeton). In 
their studies, they both computed the same 
simple number for eight elections: the percent- 
age of voters in each election who reported that 
they voted consistent with their party iden- 
tification. I have compiled the two sets of 
results in Table |—and at least they agree in 
half of the elections. While the errors intro- 
duced here are fairly small—an average of two 
percentage points when they disagree, the 
results emphasize the importance of the in- 
dependent replication not only of key findings 
but even of simple calculations.1® And let us 


14V, Lance Tarrance, Jr., Texas Precinct Votes '68 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1970), 
p. 181. See also his Texas Precinct Votes ’70 (Austin: 
Foundation for the Study of Democratic Processes, 
1972), pp. xi—xii, 185—188. 


15Useful considerations are found in David C. 
Hoaglin and David F. Andrews, “The Reporting of 
Computation-Based Results in Statistics,” The Ameri- 
can Statistician, 29 (August, 1975),122—126. A subtle 
computational problem has risen with respect to- 
random number generators; see Robert Lynn Cold- 
well, “Correlational Defects in the Standard IBM 360 
Random Number Generator and the Classical Ideal 
Gas Correlation Function,” Journal of Computational 
Physics, 14 (February, 1974), 223—226. 


16would political research fare better in replication 
than the studies described in this report published in 
1962? “Last spring a graduate student at Iowa State 
University required data of a particular kind in order 
to carry out a study for his master’s thesis. In order to 
obtain these data he wrote to 37 authors whose 
journal articles appeared ... between 1959 and 1961. 
Of these authors, 32 replied. Twenty-one of these - 
reported the data misplaced, lost, or inadvertently 
destroyed. Two of the remaining 11 offered their data 
on the conditions that they be notified of our 
intended use of their data, and stated that they have 
control of anything that we would publish involving 
these data. We met the former condition but refused 
the latter for those two authors since we felt the raw 
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imagine—after seeing the errors arising in a 
single step in a well-controlled research con- 
text—the magnitude of errors arising in the 
hasty, unreplicated, decentralized, and some- 
times highly partisan count of the vote.!7 


Table 1. Percentage of Voters Voting Consistent 
with Their Party Affiliation in Congressional 
Elections: Two Independent Computations from the 
Consortium Data Tapes 


Political Political 
Year Scientist A Scientist B 
1956 82% 82% 
1958 84% 84% 
1960 80% 80% 
1962 81% 83% 
1964 79% 79% 
1966 14% 76% 
1968 73% 74% 
1970 713% 76% 


Some conclusions about error structure: 

(1) Substantial errors occur in the collection 
and analysis of data.! 8 My own rough estimate, 
based on what literature there is and from a file 
of data errors, is that such errors affect the 
substantive conclusions of at least one-fourth of 


data from published research should be made public 
upon request when possible and economically feasible. 
Thus raw data from 9 authors were obtained. From 
these 9 authors, 11 analyses were obtained, four of 
these were not analyzed by us since they were made 
available several months after our request. Of the 
remaining 7 studies, 3 involved gross errors. One 
‘involved an analysis of variance on transformed data 
where the transformation was clearly inappropriate. 
Another analysis contained a gross computational 
error So that several F ratios near one were reported to 
be highly significant. The third analysis incorrectly 
reported insignificant results due to the use of an 
inappropriate error term. ...” Leroy Wolins, “Respon- 
sibility for Raw Data,” American Psychologist, 17 
(1962), p. 657. 


17See James Farmer, Colby Springer, and Michael 
J. Strumwasser, “Cheating the Vote-Count Systems,” 
Datamation, May, 1970, pp. 76—80; and Robert L. 
Patrick and Aubrey Dahl, “Voting Systems,” Data- 
mation, May 1970, pp. 81—82: The currently definiti 
ve document is Roy G. Saltman, Effective Use of 
Computing Technology in Vote-Tallying (Washington, 
D.C.: National Bureau of Standards, March, 1975), 
prepared for the Clearinghouse on Election Adminis- 
tration, Office of Federal Elections. 


18Persistent problems with data errors and failures 
to replicate have cropped up even in the technically 
sophisticated examinations of the correlations be- 
tween electoral and economic time series; see the 
papers by Goodman and Kramer and by Arcelus and 
Meltzer in the December, 1975 American Political 
Science Review. For a study of the correlation 
between time series chosen at random from Historical 
Statistics of the United States, see Edward Ames and 
Stanley Reiter, “Distributions of Correlation Coef- 
ficients in Economic Time Series,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 56 (September, 
1961), 637-656. 
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current data-based research in political science. 

(2) In most cases, knowledge about error 
structure comes from empirical investigation. 
Few general morals about the direction and 
magnitude of errors will carry us through. A 
mathematical analysis of the effects of measure- 
ment errors on statistical estimation concludes 
that the usual hopes about errors and biases 
require evidence; Cochran writes: 


In conclusion, this review indicates that errors 
of measurement can sometimes seriously vitiate 
most standard statistical techniques and at 
other times have only trivial effects—it depends 
on the sizes of the relevant variances and 
covariances. Though further model-building and 
checking is important, what seems most needed 
in the present state of development of this area 
are many Studies that permit estimation of 
these variances and covariances. 


(3) Next to the independent replication of 
the collection and analysis of the data, graphi- 
cal displays of the data are probably the best 
method for detecting errors and inconsistencies 
in the data. 

(4) A frequent mistake is to report more 
significant digits in the published output than 
exist in the original data—described by Morgen- 
stern as “specious accuracy.’ The study of 
politics, like the study of economics, is usually 
a one-digit science at best; in fact, we do well to 
get the sign right more than half the time. How 
then can anyone be asked to take the third, 
fourth, and fifth significant digits seriously? 
Why do professional journals publish that com- 
putational debris? 

Empirical studies of the error structure of 
political indicators are difficult, time-consum- 
ing, and probably professionally underappreci- 
ated. Yet the few such studies that have been 
done are clearly valuable.2 Perhaps as quan- 


19W, G. Cochran, “Errors of Measurement in 
Statistics,” Technometrics, 10 (November 1968), 665. 


20See Clausen, “Response Validity: Vote Report,” 
and Frederick Mosteller et al., The Pre-Election Polls 
of 1948 (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1949), chap. 5. Other worthwhile reports on error are 
Morgenstern, On the Accuracy of Economic Observa- 
tions; William H. Kruskal and Lester G. Telser, “Food 
Prices and the Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ The 
Journal of Business, 33 (July, 1960), 258-279; a 
thorough study of the population undercount in the 
1970 census and its consequences is Jacob S. Siegel, 
“Coverage of the Population in the 1970 Census and 
Come Implications for Public Programs,” U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-23 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1975); for data problems in economic policy making, 
Edward F. Denison, Accounting for United States 
Economic Growth 1929—1969 (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1974), pp. 84-101. Also of 
interest is U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Standards for 
Discussion and Presentation of Errors in Data,” 
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titative inquiries into political life become more 
sophisticated, more effogt will be applied to the 
task of producing honest estimates of error 
associated with key political measures. And, if 
previous work is a good guide, such studies will 
probably tell us as much about politics as about 
statistics. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


(1) A basic minimum personal library of 
data sources for American politics should con- 
sist of The Almanac of American Politics and 
the Statistical Abstract. The deluxe minimum 
library would also feature the Guide to U.S. 
Elections. 

(2) None of the remaining volumes at hand 
are strong candidates for inclusion in a mini- 
mum personal library; the choices after the 
Almanac and the Abstract depend on research 
and teaching interests. Worth contemplating are 
the expensive volumes in the America Votes 
series and in The Gallup Poll. Both these sets 
belong in paperback. The Congressional Direc- 
tory is often quite useful, as a guide to Congress 
and to the rest of the government. 

(3) All these detailed collections of aggre- 
gate data make clear that the biggest gap in 
American political statistics is the lack of an 
adequate statistical summary of the election 
surveys of the University of Michigan. The 
availability of the ICPR computer tapes does 
not fill the needs of teaching and research; and 
there is no reason why so many of the basic 
descriptive statistics of American electoral be- 
havior have to be generated afresh (sometimes, 
as we have seen, with error) even by those with 
access to the tapes.2! Flanigan and Zingale’s 
Political Behavior of the American Electorate is 
a start in the right direction, but far more is 
needed.? 

(4) Except for Cox’s State and National 
Voting in Federal Elections, 1910—1970, none 
of the volumes provides adequate supporting 
material for their statistics: definitions of mea- 
sures are sketchy, data-editing choices not 
explained, and theoretical motivations absent. 


Technical Paper No. 32 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 


Government Printing Office, 1974). Good general 
discussions of error are Churchill Eisenhart, “Expres- 
sion of the Uncertainties of Final Results,” Science, 
160 (June 14, 1968), 1201-1204; and W. J. Youden, 
“Enduring Values,” Yechnometrics, 14 (February, 
1972), 1—11. 


21 Such a project is now moving forward: Warren E. 
Miller and Arthur H. Miller are preparing American 
Political Trends: A Sourcebook of Politicai Indicators, 
1952-1974. 

22William H. Flanigan and Nancy H. Zingale, 
Political Behavior of the American Electorate, 31d 
edition (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1975). 
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(5) With the partial exception of the Census 
Bureau’s Voting and Registration in the Elec- 
tion of November 1972, none of the volumes 
contains a worthwhile discussion of the error 
structure of their numbers or an honest esti- 
mate of the magnitude of the errors. Non- 
sampling errors are almost completely ignored. 

(6) The historical development of the 
volumes that are part of a series is almost 
always in the direction of expansion, and not in 
the direction of improving old measures. There 
is often more, but rarely better. 

(7) Although there are many well-estab- 
lished series of data books, the field of publica- 
tion of American political statistics is one open 
to innovation. New developments can be well 
rewarded, as the success of The Almanac of 
American Politics indicates. 

(8) Three of the usual mechanisms generat- 
ing incentives for quality work in scientific 
publication—personal responsibility for a work, 
informal peer review, and professional public 
review of the final product—operate weakly 
with respect to the 13 volumes at hand. Half 
have no clear or credible attribution of author- 
ship: title pages bear the name of the originat- 
ing bureaucratic divisions or the names of those 
happening to occupy slots in the hierarchy 
above the originating division at the time of 
publication. Thus the name of the Secretary of 
Commerce graces the title pages of many of 
these publications. The Census Bureau, to its 
credit, has also put the names of some of those 
who actually did the work on the back of the 
title page. Several other volumes show only 
corporate authorship. Kruskal has described the 
problem of the proper attribution of authorship 
in statistical publications: 


The underplaying of personal authorship in 
government publications has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been studied systematically.... One 
might conjecture that the stronger the profes- 
sional staff of a government agency, the more 
frequent is clear ascription of personal author- 
ship, although I expect that causation runs in 
both directions at once. One might also expect 
that pressure for personal authorship is a force 
towards recruitment and retention of better 
civil servants, and surely personal authorship 
fosters increased personal responsibility. 


In addition, many of the data compilations are 
isolated from the research community; the 
numbers are collected apart from the needs of 
the users of the data and apart from the 


23William Kruskal, “Science Indicators: Themes 
and Variations,” in Toward a Metric of Science: 
Reflections on Science Indicators, ed. Yehuda 
Elkana, Joshua Lederberg, Robert K. Merton, Arnold 
Te and Harriet Zuckerman (New York: Wiley, 
1977). 
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technical literature clearly relevant to the data. 
Many of the citations in these volumes are to 
internal and often unpublished documents, 
Finally, the isolation is too often mutual: 
despite the hundreds of studies pulling numbers 
out of the Statistical Abstract, the County and 
City Data Book, the Congressional District Data 
Book, and the like, virtually no reviews—other 
than routine summary descriptions—of the vol- 
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umes at hand are to be found in the statistical 
or social science literature. And so some of the 
deficiencies in these volumes have not been 
remedied because there is little professional 
curiosity about where all these numbers that we 
rely on might come from, what their error 
structure might be, and how they might be 
improved. 
Everything counts, but nothing matters. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Process and Outcome of Negotiations. By O. J. 
Bartos. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1974. Pp. 451. $15.00.) 


The general aim of this effort is to move 
toward a more complex theory of negotiations: 
one that aims at prediction and prescription, 
that deals with the process and the outcome, 
that assumes that negotiators are both past- and 
future-oriented. This type of model could serve 
as a bridge between the static, game-theory 
approaches to negotiation and the more dy- 
namic process theories in social science. Falling 
short of this goal, the volume does accomplish a 
very important first step, viz., an appreciation 
for what is necessary to reach this level of 
maturity. In approaching his task Professor 
Bartos proceeds in steps, taking first simple 
models of the process, then simple models of 
the outcome, and then moving to a considera- 
tion of how the theory of negotiation can be 
advanced beyond the simple model stage. In so 
doing, he has collected empirical data to pro- 
vide estimates of model parameters and tests of 
competing hypotheses suggested by alternative 
models. 

Some 700 experiments conducted over a 
ten-year period provide an enormous data base 
for testing the implications and hypotheses 
derived from the models. The models provide 
an organizing framework for interpreting the 
data. At issue is the match between models and 
data. The models chosen for investigation were 
originally constructed to characterize other 
processes (e.g., arms races, learning); the bar- 
gaining game used for data collection represents 
one particular construal of negotiation. But 
both converge on the same referent. By making 
a number of assumptions, the models are 
adapted to bargaining; by incorporating fea- 
tures of the “real world” referent, the experi- 
ments reach out to a broader conceptualization 
of negotiation. Bartos spells out all of the 
restrictions he places on the data; he makes 
explicit the dimensions of difference between 
his construction and the referent. The match 
seems reasonable. He proceeds to compare the 
models in terms of predictive accuracy. More 
conjectural, of course, is the relevance of the 
match for other models and for other “con- 
struals” of negotiation. 

In describing his progress, the author offers a 
clear and forthright presentation style. He 


anticipates reader suspicions, presents argu- 
ments for and against the use of a technique, 
and seeks out alternatives when interpretations 
appear to suffer from a questionable match 
between tool and data. He thinks out loud, 
letting the reader in on his reservations or 
advocacy of a particular analytic strategy. In so 
doing, however, he runs the risk of making 
apparent certain shortcomings such as using the 
same data set to provide parameter estimates 
and to test predictions derived from the models 
and, on occasion, overinterpreting low correla- 
tions (e.g., see pp. 152—153; also, such correla- 
tions as .16 between perceived toughness and 
actual toughness are interpreted as evidence for 
the suggestion that “‘our subjects did in fact do 
what they professed to have done”—p. 164). 
On the other hand, some issues are not 
broached, leaving the reader to conjecture 
about what was done. For example, it is not 
clear in what manner the data were aggregated 
for the various analyses: combining data from 
disparate experiments necessitates a demonstra- 
tion of no significant difference between these 
data sets on the dimensions of interest; such 
demonstrations are not provided. More basical- 
ly, the concept “experiment” is not delineated 
sufficiently to know whether Bartos is referring 
to replicated runs or to just a single replication: 
the number of replications per experiment is 
not provided. For these reasons, we are left to 
wonder just what “chunk” of data was used in 
any particular analysis. 


Bartos is at his best when he searches for a 
theory to explain the nonlinear relationship 
between toughness and payoffs. Systematically 
and painstakingly, he proceeds toward a clari- 
fication of this relationship. His strategy un- 
covers a rather subtle “law” which he refers to as 
the “principle of diminishing returns:” tough- 
ness has different implications depending upon 
its intensity and the extent of time pressures. 
One implication of this principle is that tough- 
ness leads to high payoffs when an agreement is 
reached but tends to decrease the probability of 
agreement. Another implication is that the 
larger the minimum payoff and the less free the 
negotiator is to vary his toughness, the less 
profitable it is to be tough. In arriving at these 
conclusions, the author estimates more param- 
eters, examines more levels of variables, and 
spells out in greater detail the various assump- 
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tions that place restrictions on the interpreta- 
tion of the data than I have seen done to date. 
Moreover, conclusions that appear to be intu- 
itively “obvious” (e.g., toughness is more 
profitable when it generates softness in an 
opponent) are shown to be only one of several 
possibilities that could emerge. 

While he is very skillful in elaborating the 
consequences of toughness, he has more trouble 
ascertaining the causes of toughness. The stra- 
tegic question is, How do we know whether an 
opponent will be tough? Are there cues that 
can be used as reliable indices of toughness? 
This issue is explored by considering the effects 
of background factors on the process. Strong 
relationships obtained between these variables 
should be instructive. The evidence, however, 
does not permit us to make such “inferential 
leaps.” Although a number of relationships are 
found, these are weak, accounting overall for 
only 5 per cent of the variance in process 
variables. But all is not lost! The more general 
implication of these findings leads to, and 
bolsters, a conclusion arrived at earlier: a 
negotiator depends more on his strategic anal- 
ysis of the situation than on some inherent 
tendency to be soft or tough. 

In concluding, the author returns to the 
question asked initially: How far have we come 
toward an adequate model of negotiations? 
How does this effort stack up? He admits that 
he only dealt with the simplest models of the 
process and by so doing avoided confronting 
some of the issues. But, perhaps he is being too 
modest. Clearly his work has sensitized us to 
the necessary ingredients for a faultless model. 
Such a model would take account of beliefs 
about the future, would predict the Nash 


outcome, would take expectations into ac- 
count, and would permit the derivation of 
Bartos’s concept of toughness. The only model 
proposed to date that comes close is J. G. 
Cross’s The Economics of Bargaining (New 
York: Basic Books, 1969). Although this too 
falls short of the ideal (e.g., some of the 
parameters are difficult to estimate from em- 
pirical data), it could, with certain modifica- 
tions, be the best candidate. Unfortunately, 
Bartos considered this modei only as an after- 
thought. 


Finally, by juxtaposing formal models and 
experimental data within a more general frame- 
work, Bartos has given us the most elegant 
treatment of the subject to date. His style of 
presentation allows the reader to appreciate the 
intricacies of model development and evalua- 
tion without being overwhelmed by minute 
details. Many of these details are reserved for 
appendices where complex derivations and 
technical procedures are elaborated. I look 
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forward to the further work outlined in his 
final chapter. 


DANIEL DRUCKMAN 
Mathematica, Inc., Bethesda, Md. 


The Organization of Academic Work. By Peter 
M. Blau. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1973. Pp. 310. $12.95.) 


In this book, Blau continues the research he 
has carried out in unemployment offices, other 
governmental bureaus, and other organizations. 
Here he studies a representative sample (N = 
115) of four-year educational institutions grant- 
ing liberal arts degrees in the United States in 
the mid-1960s. He calls such a study “com para- 
tive,” the reference being to the comparison of 
such organizations with each other, rather than 
among countries or cultures. The data were 
gathered from (1) interviews with the presi- 
dent or his representative plus the vice-presi- 
dent or person in a similar position, and by 
self-administered questionnaires filled out by 
deans; (2) standard reference works (e.g., Amer- 
ican Universities and Colleges, for data on size, 
SAT scores, etc.) plus other special studies (e.g., 
Astin’s measure of institutional reputations 
among outstanding students); and (3) a survey 
of 2577 faculty members at these 115 institu- 
tions, conducted by the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center. 

Perhaps the major distinguishing feature of 
the study lies in the rigorous method used to 
analyze the data—namely, path analysis, a 
method Professor Blau also used in his previous 
works, reflecting his earlier association with 
Otis D. Duncan. There is no path diagram in the 
book because Blau is dealing with so many 
variables that a path diagram would be confus- 
ing. Instead he lists all 57 variables in a 
presumed time sequence and then takes them 
up ‘serially. Hence, he does not test causal 
hypotheses but rather uses path analysis to 
analyze spuriousness and intermediate effects. 
If a variable is explainable in terms of a variable 
already treated, it is spurious; if intervening, it 
is intermediate. This procedure enables Blau to 
handle some enormously complex relationships 
with impressive results. For example, the Pear- 
sonian correlation between size and faculty 
contacts with undergraduates is found to be 
~.50, which sounds obvious (the bigger the 
institution, the less time faculty spend with 
undergraduates). But it turns out that the beta 
weight is practically zero, meaning that size as 
such has practically nothing to do with it. 
Instead variables correlated with size, namely: 
number of specialized departments, degree of 
emphasis on teaching and number of graduate 
students, account for just about all of the 
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correlation—and that is far from obvious. Such 
findings are presented compactly in the form of 
a small number of data-packed tables. 

The book cannot be skimmed, nor can one 
get by with a reading of chapter summaries or 
the concluding chapter. Blau is forever drawing 
new implications or comparing a finding to 
another in the literature, often with surprising 
consequences. Examples include the following: 
large universities turn out to be less bureau- 
cratic, in most respects, than do small ones; 
leading institutions are no more innovative in 
pioneering new fields than are lesser ones; using 
publications as a basis for promotions does not 
motivate persons to engage in research, but 
such a practice does indirectly intensify `re- 
search activities through its effect on selection 
and through producing a research climate; of all 
variables examined, size turns out to be strong- 
ly related to more other variables than any 
other variable. Blau’s final chapter represents a 
superb summary in which every relationship 
mentioned is related to a research finding. 

Universities and colleges are found to be 
structurally homologous to government bureauc- 
racies in major ways. Blau focuses mainly on 
the relationships among size, differentiation, 
and proportion of administrators. He confirms 
findings in his previous studies that these work 
in different ways to control one another (larger 
institutions have proportionately fewer admini- 
strators, but larger institutions also are more 
differentiated, which creates a need for more 
administrators. The first effect is stronger than 
the second, with the net results that proportion 
of administrators shows an economy-of-scale 
effect, but at a decreasing rate). The author 
makes important theoretical sense of these 
findings, for example, concluding (from his 
data rather than speculation) that size results in 
differentiation in educational institutions 
though not because of reduction of labor costs 
through routinization nor because such dif- 
ferentiation generates interdependence and 
hence integrates the institution. 


The title of the book Gf “in the U.S.A.” 
were added) describes well the book’s contents. 
The institutions are treated as the units and the 
variables are, for the most part, formal or 
official (size, age, affluence, enrollment, num- 
ber of levels, selectivity, percentage of faculty 
in the senate, administrative influence on ap- 
pointments, faculty research productivity, for 
example). As such, the book represents well 
where the pendulum has now swung historical- 
ly: it has gone from Weberian j 
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current research focus onthe study of complex 
organizations. The book definitively treats the 
formal structure of American academic institu- 
tions. It is hard to imagine anyone—for some 
time—using any other method of data analysis, 
though, of course, others may well utilize new 
variables (especially informal ones). Nor can 
one imagine a responsible academic policy 
proposal being made without first consulting 
this book (e.g., a proposal was made in the 
AAUP Bulletin that small colleges should elect 
senates rather than, as is common, meeting as a 
single body, since the latter practice tends to 
result in domination by administrators. Blau’s 
data show just the reverse). The book is 
essential reading for students of organizations 
and bureaucracies, and for all of us who make 
our living working in universities or colleges. 


EDWARD GROSS 
University of Washington 


Direct Action and Liberal Democracy. By April 
Carter. (New York: Harper & Row, 1973. 
Pp. 169. $9.00.) 


The notion of “direct action” within a 
democratic state raises at least three obvious 
questions: 

(1) Is there room within a democracy for 
nonpolitical forms of action which look not to 
government but to intermediate associations 
(e.g., labor unions) to win demands from 
nonpolitical powers (e.g., employers), or for 
direct appeals to government through legally 
sanctioned private displays of power (e.g., 
lobbying, demonstrations, strikes, etc.)? 

Apart from borderline cases—where demon- 
strations entail or provoke, or seem to provoke, 
violence-—and apart from the historical fact that 
conceptions of legality were not always what 
they are today—trelative to strikes and boy- 
cotts—this question is affirmatively answered 
on its face and is therefore uninteresting. April 
Carter’s book deals extensively, and on the 
whole sanely, with this matter. 

(2) If the rules of the game are reasonably 
just (i.e., democratic), but one can’t win under 
the rules, is he warranted in defying or subvert- 
ing the rules and engaging in unlawful forms of 
direct action—civil disobedience, trespass, guer- 
rilla warfare, etc.? Should we respect those who 
play the game only if they win, who otherwise 
will not abide by the judgment of the majority 
or work within the rules to alter that judgment? 
This question poses moral and strategic 
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moral justification, or for political strategists 
and tacticians seeking effective techniques for 
the attainment of their goals, this question 
cannot be set aside that readily. 

At the philosophical level, little need be said 
of April Carter’s treatment. It is slight and 
superficial and does not come seriously to 
terms with the many difficulties and com- 
plexities of the issues. At the strategic or 
tactical level, she recites the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of direct action in a fashion 
suitable to a debater’s handbook. Certain neces- 
Sary distinctions are indeed drawn: between 
diverse forms of direct action—massive sit-ins, 
civil disobedience, nonviolent resistance, and 
guerrilla tactics (ranging from the disruption of 
meetings to the systematic use of armed vio- 
lence); between different contexts in which 
such direct action takes place—urban ghettoes, 
universities, military draft centers, Trafalgar 
Square; and between stated goals of the groups 
resorting to direct action—to achieve basic 
constitutional rights or to gain new ones, to win 
limited and specific reforms, to express a 
symbolic act of protest, to overthrow the 
regime. To enter such distinctions is to recog- 
nize that everything depends on the specific 
combination found in each situation. But Car- 
ter’s book offers no searching inquiry into, or 
comparison between, the many varieties of such 
specific combinations. 

(3) If the rules of the game have been 
corrupted or subverted, so that the so-called 
liberal or democratic state does not in fact 
embody the principles—of freedom, rationality, 
and tcolerance—it avows, is direct action a 
proper recourse for those committed to the 
restoration of liberal values and democracy? 

Here carefully evaluated empirical evidence 
and rigorous philosophical analysis must work 
together to produce a sensible answer. Neither 
is to be found in the two final chapters of 
Carter’s book, which deal with this question. 
She paints a picture of repression in America 
that will be recognizable only to the doyens of 
the New Left, who—like Tom Hayden and 
Herbert Marcuse—are by and large the authori- 
ties she invokes. In terms of that portrait she 
argues that direct action is not a threat to 
liberal values but a means-to their restoration, 
and that violence has as its purpose liberation! 
She accepts much, almost all, of Marcuse’s idea 
of repressive tolerance; attacks compromise and 
gradual reforms as “necessarily” favoring those 
who have most power and privilege in society; 
and justifies-though with qualification—direct 
action “as an intrinsically valuable mode of 
expressing independence, practising resistance 
and exercising popular sovereignty” (p. 159). 

Two final comments are perhaps in order. 
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First, though Carter recognizes that direct 
action is not‘a technique peculiar to the Left, 
she devotes only two pages to the Right. Had 
she indulged less in her sympathies with the 
Left and dealt more extensively with the Right, 
I suspect she would have been far more critical 
of the uses and consequences of direct action. 
Second, while direct action is a response to a 
sense of injustice and a conviction that consti- 
tutional means are ineffectual in redressing that 
injustice, it does not follow that those who 
make these judgments are correct or that the 
consequences will be what they imagine. Carter 
is not unaware of this but fails, nonetheless, to 
provide criteria by which one can determine the 
rightness of such judgments and the effective- 
ness of direct action. 


DAVID SPITZ 


Hunter College and Graduate Center, 
City University of New York 


The Politics of Policy in Local Government. By 
John Dearlove. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. Pp. 287. $12.50.) 


“The bulk of governmental activity,” John 
Dearlove reminds us in his introduction, “may 
well involve the maintenance and implementa- 
tion of established policies where there is little 
or no ‘policy-making’ as such,” and he suggests 
that, if we are interested in “public policy,” we 
must investigate not only the forces that 
encourage and lead to policy decisions but also 
those factors that inhibit change and allow 
present commitments to stay unchallenged. The 
author has chosen as the empirical field for his 
own study a single local authority in Britain, 
the Royal Borough of Kensington and Chelsea, 
a London borough with a population of some 
quarter of a million and, in 1973, a rateable 
value of £25 million. This, by itself, might seem 
stony ground, but Dr. Dearlove has so thor- 
oughly mined the rich seams of existing litera- 
ture on British local government, public policy 
making, role theory, interest groups, ideology, 
and information theory that he is well armored 
with techniques, ideas, and critical tools for the 
extraction of new insights. 

Part One of his book reviews particular 
theories—work on the importance of elections 
and the electorate, on pressure groups, and on 
the socioeconomic environment of govern- 
ments~—which have been offered to explain why 
government activity and public policy have 
taken this form or that. Orthodox theory, he 
concludes, implies that government is weak and 
that those who govern are open and responsive 
to “environmental” influences. Too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the structures of govern- 
ment and to factors internal to the governing 
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body or to the ideological predispositions of its 
members which restrict their vision, confine the 
scope of their activity, control disturbance, and 
squash change. 

The author’s own research, presented in Part 
Two, challenges the literature which he inspects 
so meticulously (and orders usefully with lucid 
footnotes and a sensibly arranged bibli- 
ography). The Borough Council of Kenginston 
and Chelsea is strong (with an entrenched 
Conservative majority), closed, and unrespon- 
sive; the majority of councillors are selected, 
schooled, and promoted within a system of 
procedures and an environment of rarely ques- 
tioned conventions that minimize change and 
stifle innovation; and crises seldom occur. The 
smooth rhythm of routine is only jarred, in 
fact, by the occasional irruption of new interest 
groups, the regular election of new councillors 
who might threaten established methods, and, 
as actually happened in 1968, the fortuitous 
election of a new Leader who has proved to be 
particularly sympathetic to fresh ideas. Even 
these groups and individuals, however, soon 
assume collaborative relations with the organi- 
zation and, as they become part of it, adopt the 
overwhelmingly passive, “‘policy-maintaining” 
attitudes that prevail. 

The author makes a brave case to support his 
critique of previous theoretical writing and 
what he shows us is that in a local authority we 
find the same features of hierarchy, specializa- 
tion, rule-constrained behavior, government by 
precedent, resistance to outside pressures and 
sources of complaint, and timidity toward 
change that characterize other bureaucratic 
systems of social organization. It is therefore 
the more sad that, as the author himself admits, 
he includes little discussion of the part that 
Borough officials play in making and maintain- 
ing council policy. We are told that it is largely 
to their professional officers that councillors 
look for information and advice, but it would 
be helpful to have, for example, some explora- 
tion of the procedures and conventions that the 
permanent officials observe and foster, con- 
sciously or not. 

Nor does the author make more than passing 
reference to policy issues, substantive decisions 
and detailed programs pursued or enacted by 
the councillors. This is a deliberate omission, 
for it is with the forces which inhibit change, 
rather than with case studies of action and 
disturbance, that Dr. Dearlove is concerned. 
Nevertheless, we do feel a need for some 
description of what the councillors are actually 
doing, or a report of what they believe they are 
doing, in committee and in full council. An 
account of procedures, or the preparation of 
the agenda, the ordering and control of the 
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discussion, the way in which items are con- 
sidered and ratification is obtained, would add 
greatly to the author’s portrayal of an essential- 
ly static, self-preserving, protective body. This 
useful and thought-provoking book is, after all, 
called The Politics of Policy in Local Govern- 
ment. The author is well equipped to show how 
power is allocated and retained in conservative 
hands; perhaps he will now describe the rou- 
tines of its everyday exercises. 


JANET MORGAN 
Oxford University 


Contemporary Political Philosophers. Edited by 
Anthony de Crespigny and Kenneth R. 
Minogue. (New York: Dodd-Mead, 1975. Pp. 
296. $6.95, paper.) 


The appearance of Contemporary Political 
Philosophers invites comparison with its prede- 
cessor volume, Contemporary Political Theory, 
not only because of the similarity of titles but 
also because Anthony de Crespigny was one of 
the editors on each occasion. The difference is 
greater than the titles might suggest. The earlier 
volume was a collection of articles dealing with 
major political theoretical concepts. The pres- 
ent book comprises eleven chapters, by as many 
different authors, each dealing with a major 
political philosopher of our time. In such a 
context, “theorist” and “philosopher” are of- 
ten used interchangeably; but not so here. In 
this volume, the editors tell us “the term 
‘philosophy’ describes a theoretical inquiry into 
the logical relations holding between the most 
general ideas used in the understanding of some 
area of reality” (p. ix). While it is not clear that 
this statement accurately describes each of the 
philosophers whose work is here subjected to 
scrutiny, it is true that they are all trying to see 
politics and “political things,” as Strauss would 
say, in a very wide setting. Another definitional 
attempt by the editors is more general and 
hence more successful. According to it, “politi- 
cal philosophy is a speculative inquiry into the 
assumptions of the practical activity of poli- 
tics” (p. ix). Only one author from the first 
volume appears as a subject of -one of the essays 
here, John Rawls. Curiously enough, a fact 
worth pondering, he is the only professional 
philosopher in the list. (Or would Michael 
Oakeshott, in view of his early career, protest?) 

The editors provide a brief introduction 
containing a number of arguable statements. To 
debate them here, however, would be to elevate 
the importance of these pages beyond the 
editors’ intention. The editors’ claim that their 
authors are seeking to understand rather than 
to persuade can be evaluated by anyone who is 
knowledgeable in this field by examining the 
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list of authors whose works are discussed. The 
cast of characters, in the order of their appear- 
ance, governed by the year of their birth, is as 
follows: Marcuse, Hayek, Strauss, Voegelin, 
Oakeshott, Popper, de Jouvenel, Aron, Sartre, 
Arendt, Macpherson, and Rawls. 

What do these eleven persons have in com- 
mon that marks them off from other political 
“philosophers”? Not much, it would seem. Yet 
probably the second of the definitions quoted 
above comes close to the mark, although the 
one professional philosopher of the group, John 
Rawls, fits that description with difficulty, if at 
all. Clearly though, they are all persons who 
have taken a large, inquiring and probing view 
of the whole, or some important aspect of, the 
political scene, and who have dealt with their 
subject extensively. A common approach of 
political “theorists” today, the so-called “eco- 
nomic” approach, is to be sure ruled out by 
editors’ terms of reference. Even the work of 
Charies E. Lindblom thus escapes notice. This 
exclusion is probably right, but when the names 
of Lindblom and Hayek are juxtaposed one 
realizes that difficult choices had to be made. 
Hayek takes the broader, more “‘philosophical”’ 
(in the sense used here) view; Lindblom has 
worked out a somewhat less encompassing 
position with a great deal more care. 

The editors have wisely not sought to 
impose a common pattern on their contribu- 
tors. Generally the authors attempt some sort 
of summary of the works of the philosopher in 
question. This function is most valuable in cases 
where the ideas of the person in question are 
either widely scattered (e.g., Sartre) or extreme- 
ly abstruse (e.g., Marcuse). Critical evaluation is 
fairly extensive in some cases. Maurice Cranston 
provides an example of this method in his 
extremely good essay on Sartre (“Solitary Man 
in a Hostile Universe”). On the other hand, the 
expositions of the works of Strauss and Voege- 
lin, by Eugene Miller and Dante Germino, 
respectively, are almost completely devoid of 
criticism, perhaps because expositor and phi- 
losopher are in each case in complete agree- 
ment. Nonetheless, Miller’s sympathetic treat- 
ment of Strauss (“The Recovery of Political 
Philosophy”) and of his attacks on positivism 
and historicism as the great enemies of political 
philosophy brings order and clarity to the ideas 
of a man whose own ideas often lie buried in 
his discussion of the works of others. On the 
other hand, Germino’s very brief essay on 
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presence of one of the most creative, sensitive, 
erudite, and profound philosophical minds of 
our century” (p. 119) needs elaboration and 
support. 

David Kettler’s discussion of Marcuse, under 
the subheading “Alienation and Negativity,” is 
by a wide margin the longest essay in the book 
(48 pages) as opposed, for instance, to Ger- 
mino’s 20. The editors’ generosity was well 
deserved. This thoughtful, probing, synthetic 
and analytical, expository and critical essay is 
the best in the volume. Its combination of 
sympathetic exposition and understanding with 
penetrating criticism is superb. Kettler finds 
Marcuse’s wrestling with the problem of the 
politics of creating a new man to be profound 
and stimulating to political theorists, while 
being in the final analysis inadequate. This 
inadequacy may flow partly from three in- 
compatible tendencies that appear in his work: 
progressive developmentalism, the “Stoic” 
tendency, and the “apocalyptic.” 

Carl Slevin declares that de Jouvenel’s works 
“belong to the great tradition of political 
philosophy from Plato to Marx” (p. 168), yet 
his own statements regarding the “‘incomplete- 
ness” and “confusing” nature of much of his 
work lead one to wonder whether this author 
was properly included in the volume. Neal 
O’Sullivan’s chapter on “Hannah Arendt: Hel- 
lenic Nostalgia and Industrial Society” is quite 
successful in capturing the essence (shall we 
say?) of this modern romantic. “She may be 
said,” O’Sullivan writes, “to have provided a 
timely reminder of the autonomy of politics” 
(p. 249). The word “reminder” is well chosen, 
for certainly the position is not argued in any 
systematic fashion. Michael Weinstein performs 
something of a tour de force in writing an 
expository and critical account of Macpherson 
without even mentioning Marx or Marxism. 
From this account one would never guess that 
Macpherson’s political theory relies almost 
completely upon his acceptance of Marxian 
economics. Space constraints rule out any 
discussion of chapters not mentioned above. 
The subtitles may give a hint of their content: 
“The Boundless Ocean of Politics” (Oakeshott); 
“Politics Without Essences” (Popper); “A Mod- 
ern Classicist” (Aron); and “A Theory of 
Justice” (Rawls). 

J. ROLAND PENNOCK 


Swarthmore College 
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aim is to explain the growth of commitment in 
the Liberal party to policies of advanced social 
reform, the extent to which that commitment 
was translated into legislation and positive 
governmental action, and the ideological basis 
that distinguished this so-called New Liberalism 
from the contemporaneous Socialist and Con- 
servative approaches to the social problems of 
Great Britain. The main thrust of the book is to 
identify a body of thought which Dr. Emy, 
Lecturer in Politics at Monash University, Aus- 
tralia, calls “Social Radicalism” and to attribute 
to it the major responsibility for the shift in the 
emphases of Liberal policy. 

Unfortunately, the timing of the publication 
of this book deprives it of a certain amount of 
its value. It originated as a Cambridge doctoral 
thesis in 1966, and, the author tells us, “both 
the reading and my practical interest in this 
period finished in late 1969.” At that time 
very little had been published on the relation- 
ship between Liberal politics and social policy 
in the period 1892-1914, and the author had to 
investigate many different facets of the history 
of the Liberal party without assistance from 
specialized monographs on them. No sooner 
had he completed his thesis, however, than 
these monographs began to pour off the pres- 
ses, and within a few years the landscape of the 
subject had been transformed. Indeed, he ac- 


knowledges in a preface which endeavors to 


take account of the implications of a few works 
published down to early 1972 that the concept 
of the “new Liberalism” is well on its way to 
acquiring the status of the new conventional 
wisdom. 

From the perspective afforded by these 
more recent writings it is clear that Dr. Emy 
tackled, and indeed at the time probably had to 
tackle, too much. Works such as Jóse Harris’s 
Unemployment and Politics: A Study in Eng- 
lish Social Policy 1886—1914 (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1972), and P. F. Clarke’s Lancashire 
and the New Liberalism (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1971) explore aspects 
of the subject in far greater depth than was 
possible in his own wider-ranging survey. And 
yet it is also clear, again from the same 
perspective, that he left out too much. The 
omissions are all the more striking because of 
the obviousness of his attempt to say something 
about many different aspects of Liberal poli- 
tics. One of them is the theme of the relevance 
of “national efficiency” and Liberal Imperialism 
to the relationship between the Liberal party 
and social politics. Dr. Emy attempts to justify 
his almost complete omission of this, but only 
in the preface and as an afterthought. The 
reader must also use two other recently pub- 
lished works—G. R. Searle, The Quest for 
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National Efficiency. A Study in British Politics 
and Political Thought, 1899—1914 (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1971), and H. C. G. 
Matthew, The Liberal Imperialists. The ideas 
and politics of a post-Gladstonian elite (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell Press, 1973)—if he wishes 
to have a balanced picture of the forces 
contributing to the growth of Liberal concern 
for social reform. 

Second, Dr. Emy inadequately treats the 
nature of the transition from “traditional” 
Radicalism to the “Social Radicalism” of the 
early twentieth century. This may derive from 
his tendency to dwell too much in the realms of 
social and political theory when explaining this 
transition. He has too little to say about the 
questions which mattered to the nineteenth- 
century Radicals and about how their interest 
in these often provided a bridge to the themes 
of twentieth-century Radical politics. An exam- 
ple is the temperance question. For many 
nineteenth-century Radicals, temperance re- 
form was itself “social Radicalism,” and much 
of the debate on it focused on the causes of 
poverty and the need for legislative action, even 
of quite a coercive character, to remedy them. 
Dr. Emy says almost nothing about this very 
powerful current in late nineteenth-century 
Radicalism. He might have pondered the sig- 
nificance of the fact, which he cites, that 
whereas Herbert Samuel’s Liberalism, published 
in 1902, had sold only 2,250 copies by July 
1904, A. J. Sherwell’s Temperance and the 
Social Problem had sold 90,000 copies and 
gone through ten editions since 1899. 

There is much that is useful in this book, for 
instance the analysis of the backgrounds and 
voting records of Liberal M.P.s, and the discus- 
sion of changing trade-union attitudes to state 
intervention. But the book can be heavy going 
in places, and the style awkward and plodding, 
especially when the author is summarizing 
theories. The overall development of the book 
lacks momentum and vigor. One feels that, 
useful though many of the parts are, they are 
doomed gradually to be superseded by more 
substantial analyses so that a new synthesis will 
have to be written in its place. 


D. A. HAMER 
Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand 


Money and Economic Development: The Horo- 
witz Lectures of 1972. By Milton Friedman. 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1973. Pp. 
80. $8.50.) 


Money and Economic Development is a brief 
introduction to Milton Friedman’s monetarist 
doctrines. Friedman’s basic point is that the 
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quantity of money in circulation is of para- 
mount importance in determining both short 
term macroeconomic fluctuations and the long 
term trend in prices. This idea challenges the 
Keynesian macroeconomic model in which 
money plays merely a minor role. The policy 
prescriptions of these two models are reflected 
in their relative emphasis on monetary and 
fiscal tools. 

The first lecture in this volume surveys 
evidence that money matters in determining the 
level of income and prices. Much of the 
evidence is given in the form of tables indicat- 
ing positive correlations within countries be- 
tween the money stock and income and be- 
tween the money stock and prices. Friedman 
asserts that a change in the rate of monetary 
growth produces a change in the rate of growth 
in (nominal) income about six to nine months 
later and an effect on prices some nine to 
fifteen months after the change in income. The 
six- to nine-month money-income lag appears 
to be quite robust across countries. In addition 
to the tables, Friedman cites further evidence 
for the importance of money, the most impres- 
sive example of which refers to the Great 
Depression. Between 1929 and 1933 the quan- 
tity of money declined by one-third in the 
United States. Given both the relationship 
between money and income and the control of 
the money stock by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
it follows that the Great Depression reflects, at 
least in part, the pernicious effect of inept 
monetary policy. 

Friedman’s second lecture is concerned with 
monetary policy in developing countries. He 
notes that there appears to be no necessary 
relationship between the rate of inflation and 
the rate of economic development. The most 
striking examples of development in fact have 
occurred without inflation: Great Britain in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the United 
States in the nineteenth century, Japan after 
the Meiji Restoration in 1867 up to World War 
I, Greece in the late 1950s and early 1960s and 
Hong Kong, Malaysia, and Singapore in the past 
thirty years. Friedman also points out that 
inflation can be viewed as a tax on money 
balances and that open inflation is a lesser evil 
than repressed inflation in which prices are 
prevented by governmental measures from ris- 
ing to clear the market. With price controls in 
effect, resources that could be utilized pro- 
ductively are instead employed in circumvent- 
ing the government regulations; in extreme 
cases, individuals will eschew the legal currency 
and resort to barter. Friedman’s policy prescrip- 
tions for developing countries are to maintain a 
stable and moderate growth in the monetary 
stock and to impose no controls on the levels of 
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foreign exchange rates, interest rates, prices, 
and wages. 

Both lectures are followed by questions and 
answers. Some discussion, especially: in the 
second lecture, refers specifically to Israel, the 
host country for the annual Horowitz Lectures. 

Individuals already familiar with Friedman’s 
views will find much of this book redundant. 
Those wishing to probe in some detail the 
analytical foundations and empirical studies on 
which Friedman’s conclusions are based will do 
better to consult Friedman’s more technical 
writings. Money and Economic Development is 
an ideal book, however, for readers desiring a 
refresher course in or an introduction to mone- 
tarism. It is a clearly written volume by one of 
the world’s outstanding and increasingly influ- 
ential economists. 


FARRELL E. BLOCH 
Princeton University 


Die Neubestimmung des subjektiven Faktors im 
Neomarxismus. Eine Analyse des volun- 
taristischen Geschichtsverstaendnisses der 
Neuen Linken. By Bernd Guggenberger. 
(Freiburg und Muenchen: Verlag Karl Alber, 
1973. Pp. 444. DM 43.-) 


The question of how much space objective 
conditions leave for human action is of particu- 
lar and rather painful importance for Marxism, 
which on the one hand sees itself as a philoso- 
phy of action, a revolutionary philosophy, and 
on the other hand believes in historical in- 
evitabilities, based mainly on the growth of 
technology. In the classical works of Marxism 
this contradiction remains essentially unre- 
solved, nor have the twentieth-century social 
scientists of the so-called Frankfurt school— 
men like Horkheimer, Marcuse, Habermas—who 
regard themselves as Marxists, been able to 
achieve more than a questionable compromise 
between determinism and revolutionary volun- 
tarism. They have transmitted the great Marxist 
dilemma to the radical youngsters of the New 
Left, whom they have supplied with some 
rationalizations for their emotional extremism. 

It is Guggenberger’s main proposition, sup- 
ported by much evidence, that the basic orien- 
tation of the New Left is far more voluntaristic 
than that of classical Marxism and has remained 
so even after the movement has more or less 
abandoned the “anti-authoritarian” label and 
put itself largely under the Marxist flag. Gug- 
genberger distinguishes between two kinds of 
voluntarism. The first is “functional” volun- 
tarism, which recognizes the restriction of “the 
possibilities of the human will by the effective- 
ness of historical tendencies” (p. 25); into this 
category he puts classical Marxism. The second 
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kind is “‘voluntarism as a matter of principle” 
[prinzipieller Voluntarismus], the main target 
of his criticism, which he correctly sees as the 
philosophy of the New Left. Prinzipieller 
Voluntarismus “takes as its point of orientation 
neither the facts of the material world nor the 
valid technological insights” and seeks salvation 
in “the disregard of {[Abkehr von] the ‘scan- 
dalous’ /niedertraechtigen] reality” (p. 33). 

As Guggenberger convincingly explains, this 
disregard of the obvious limitations of human 
action is psychologically facilitated by two 
characteristics of the New Left attitude. The 
first is “the conscious, voluntaristic anticipation 
of the final, ideal state of affairs /willentlich- 
bewusste Vorwegnahme eines idealen 
Endzustands]”’ (p. 239). The exclusively fu- 
ture-oriented mind can easily overlook the 
obstacles inherent in the present. The second 
factor is the prevalence of the desire for 
self-expression over the wish for the achieve- 
ment of goals, however important the role of 
the latter may be in the movement’s verbiage. 
“It is a tendency of the radical approach to pay 
less attention to the result than to the purity 
and constancy of the demands [Anspruch] ” (p. 
238). 

In reality, human action in the present is 
limited not only by elements in the physical 
environment as it now exists, but also by the 
heritage from the past. The voluntarism of the 
New Left does not recognize these limitations 
either, and therefore—in strong contrast to 
classical Marxism—is necessarily anti-historical. 
“The interaction /Verschraenkung] of con- 
tinuity and [dialectical] rupture which in his- 
torical materialism characterizes historical re- 
ality, is dissolved for the New Left in the 
maximalism of postulates. ..” (p. 372). 

All this is very well explained by Guggen- 
berger, although occasionally his language is 
unnecessarily difficult. One might raise the 
question, however, whether the title of the 
book is really justified: Since the radical volun- 
tarism of the New Left is so fundamentally 
opposed to basic tenets of Marxism, should one 
really put the movement in the category of 
neo-Marxism? More important still, although 
the job which Guggenberger has done in anal- 
yzing the ideas taken over by the New Left 
from the Frankfurt school and showing their 
differences from true Marxism is very useful, 
should not a warning have been added against 
attributing to these ideas a causal significance 
which they do not possess? The New Left has 
not been created by the writings of Hork- 
heimer, Adorno, Habermas or Marcuse, but by 
rea 
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society in a state of relative abundance. The 
glaring inadequacy of the New Left’s approach 
to these problems must not obliterate the fact 
that these realities of life, however thoroughly 
misunderstood, and not the writings of the 
Frankfurt school, constitute the real origin of 
the movement. 

In spite of these few doubtful points, Gug- 
genberger’s book is a very valuable guide to the 
understanding of a movement which, though 
perhaps not destined for a long duration, has at 
a historical moment brought about a crisis in 
the thinking and feeling of a generation and 
especially in the life of our institutions of 
higher learning. The book certainly deserves an 
English translation. 


CARL LANDAUER 
University of California (Emeritus) 


Selections from the Smuts Papers, Vols. I-IV. 
Edited by W. K. Hancock and Jean van der 
Poel. 1966; Vols. V-VII. Edited by Jean van 


der Poel, 1973. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. Price of each volume 
$47.50.) 


In 1955 Sir Keith Hancock, in his Creighton 
lecture in the University of London, told how 
the Smuts papers were then being assembled, 
arranged, catalogued and provided for, Sir 
Keith had been commissioned by the Cam- 
bridge University Press to write the biography 
of General Smuts, a task which he accepted 
after consultation with Smuts’s widow and 
their‘son J. C. Smuts, Jr., the literary executor. 
After he had looked at the papers in the 
family’s possession, and discussed the problem 
with the heads of two South African universi- 
ties, a decision was made to set up a Trust “‘to 
be responsible for the safe-keeping and manage- 
ment of the Collection.” Thus the Smuts 
Archive began. In the following years it was 
steadily enlarged, mainly by the acquisition of 
out-letters from their recipients. Dr. Jean van 
der Poel, given leave from the University of 
Cape Town to become a full-time archivist for 
two and a half years, brought order out of the 
original chaos. 

The two volumes of the biography appeared 
in 1962 and 1968. It had been decided also to 
publish a selection from the papers. The first 
four volumes of these, edited by Sir Keith and 
Dr. van der Poel and covering the period up to 
1919, appeared in 1966; the remaining three, 
by Dr. van der Poel alone, in 1973. 

How is this monumental work to be as- 
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the documents they did not publish. The 
collection includes nearly two thousand items. 
We are not told the number in the Archive, 
except that 45,000 had been catalogued by 
1964. With a few exceptions official papers 
have been excluded by the editors. There are 
memoranda, jottings from notebooks, a few 
articles that were published at the time, and 
drafts of others that were not; but the bulk of 
the collection consists of private cor- 
respondence. Much of this was with the Gilletts 
and Clarks and other friends who were not 
politicians, though there was plenty of politics 
in the letters. Partly for this reason the greatest 
achievement of this work is to portray Smuts 
the man, as only fifty years of outpourings and 
unburdenings to intimate friends could do. For 
that very reason it is impossible to summarize 
the portrayal here. 

What most historians look for in their 
primary sources is the origin and explanation of 
decisions. Some of Smuts’s most important 
decisions, especially his successive refusals to 
face the intractable problems of color, were 
negative ones. Some explanation of this is 
found in his correspondence with Merriman, 
included in these volumes but available earlier 
in the Merriman papers edited by Phyllis 
Lewsen. More is revealed here, especially in his 
reactions to Hertzog’s “Native Bills,” from their 
conception to their enactment. Smuts’s opposi- 
tion to them was ambivalent at all stages, and in 
the end he voted for them. “I view these bills in 
a detached spirit, as a matter decided for me in 
far-off days by my temperament and outlook 
which cannot now be affected by what passes 
or happens to-day. But of course I see the rocks 
ahead quite clearly” (VI, 32). This paradox is 
the tragedy in his career; when he tried, in the 
end, to steer away from the rocks it was too 
late. 

Smuts, the philosopher of Holism, could 
never confine his thought or activity to the 
petty theater of his own or any other country. 
The collection is very rich in self-revelations 
which recount and partly explain his operations 
on the world stage. For instance, his hasty 
recognition of the state of Israel, just before the 
election of 1948 which ended his career, has 
been regarded as one of the factors in that 
defeat; but in these volumes we follow his 
support of Zionism over many years. In the 
“explosive?” speech in London in November, 
1943, he belittled the role of France in the 
postwar world, thereby giving great offense. 
This explosion, too, had a long fuse behind it, 
which can be traced at least to French in- 
transigence over the reparations question in 
1919 and thereafter. It may be fanciful to see 
the beginning of his pro-American feeling in the 
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youthful essay on Walt Whitman. Even his 
association with Woodrow Wilson must be seen 
in the context of later American isolationism. 
But the visit to the United States in January, 
1930, produced a lasting effect which Smuts 
described at the time in his speech to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association: “I found a 
very good spirit in the United States.... I 
found a kindliness of feeling and sympathy, a 
real drawing towards this country [Britain], 
that no reading of mine had led me to infer” 
(V, 451-52). 

In this he was swimming with the tide of 
history ; there were times when he swam against 
it, notably when the tide was flowing against 
the banks of racial discrimination which were a 
part of Smuts’s hereditary environment. At one 
point he opposed Hertzog’s proposal of com- 
munal representation in Parliament for Africans 
on the ground that these representatives might 
hold the balance of power if the white parties 
were fairly evenly divided. In 1924 he was 
pleading with L. 5. Amery for a “white 
highlands”? policy in East Africa: “Al the 
highlands of eastern Africa from the Union to 
Abyssinia are healthy for Europeans and can be 
made into a great European state or system of 
states during the next three or four generations 

. the danger is that one of the greatest 
chances in our history will be missed” (X, 238.) 

Some might argue that the struggle to 
strengthen the British Empire or Common- 
wealth was another example of resistance to the 
forces of history. However that might be, 
Smuts’s plea to Churchill in 1949 to reject 
India’s request to remain in the Commonwealth 
as a republic was really a piece of South African 
politics. The plea was rejected, and the Indian 
example did, as Smuts feared, provide ammuni- 
tion for his enemies at home. 

Historians will look to this collection, how- 
ever, not merely for clues to Smuts’s thinking 
but for explanations of specific events. In this 
regard there are some disappointments, partly 
because few official documents have been 
included, partly because many important dis- 
cussions were not recorded. Smuts was said to 
have remarked on some occasion that, for this 
reason, historians never knew the truth. Thus, 
we are tantalized by the absence of revealing 
documents in connection with the strikes of 
1913, 1914 and 1922; with the negotiations for 
coalition and fusion in 1933 and 1934; and 
with the undertakings (or nonundertakings) 
about war and neutrality in 1938 and 1939. 
The only important information we are given 
on this last point is taken from Hansard. 

It would be wrong, however, to emphasize 
the gaps too much. Even on the events leading 
to the second World War there are letters which 
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help to explain the misunderstanding with 
Hertzog when war came. Smuts disapproved of 
Chamberlain’s guarantee to Poland—no wonder, 
for in 1919 in a memorandum to Lloyd George 
he had written: “I am convinced that in the 
undue enlargement of Poland we are not only 
reversing the verdict of history, but committing 
a cardinal error of policy which history will yet 
avenge.” In 1939 the Germans published this 
memorandum. At the time of the Austrian 
Anschluss Smuts wrote to Amery that “as 
regards the Dominions, they will fight for Great 
Britain if attacked; they will not fight in the 
battles of central or south-eastern Europe. I 


- even have my doubts whether they will fight 


again for France and Belgium.” (VI, 125). 
Earlier still he had thought that the best policy 
was to try to work with Hitler, but against 
Mussolini. By September, 1939, he had come to 
see the situation in a different light, whereas for 
Hertzog nothing had changed. Still, we should 
have liked to hear from Smuts during the 
Munich crisis; but at that point there is a gap of 
more than a month in the correspondence. 

There is no gap at the critical moment in 
Ireland. At the special urging of George V, 
Smuts saw de Valera in Dublin in July, 1921; 
the meeting and the subsequent report to the 
King are well documented. “General Smuts 
explained that he did not come as an emissary 
of the British government, nor did he bring any 
offer from them. In fact he had nothing to do 
with the British government. He came as a 
friend who had passed through very similar 
circumstances...” (V, 95). If anyone could 
have persuaded de Valera to compromise, it was 
the Boer General who had fought imperial 
Britain to the bitter end, but had since seen his 
early ideals sublimated and enlarged. De Valera, 
who was a Hertzog and not a Smuts, would not 
compromise; but some other Irishmen, partly 
through Smuts’s influence, did. 

In 1924 Smuts, who throughout his public 
life had been in power, was defeated in a 
general election. He half expected to be thrown 
into opposition again in 1939; in 1948, when 
he did not expect it, it happened. On these 
occasions, and on others when no change was 
really in sight, he expressed a longing to lay 
down the burden, and some gratification when 
it was laid down. As he went into the election 
campaign of 1948 he wrote to Margaret Gillett: 
“,..I hope I shall stand and survive this last 
fight of mine. My heart is not in it, but 
compulsion is laid upon me” (VII, 192). Was 
this hypocrisy? No, it was the ambivalence that 
appears again and again as he kicked against the 
limitations of time and space. In 1917 he 


` turned down the offer of the Palestine com- 


mand after much hesitation. He was a member 
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of the British War Cabinet, but decided not to 
regularize that position by getting elected to 
the House of Commons. In South Africa he 
longed for the wider world; when he was 
abroad, the pull of South Africa became ir- 
resistible. 

To illustrate the value of the collection with 
examples, or even categories of examples, is, 
however, to give a grossly inadequate impres- 
sion. One more instance, because it does not fit 
into a category, may make this point. It is well 
known that the evidence of Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s complicity in the Jameson Raid was first 
revealed in the papers left by Sir Graham Bower 
to be opened in 1946. We now know that 
Smuts learned the story from Bower himself 
when he visited him in England in 1931. 

One can only conclude with the epitaph 
written by Arthur Gillett after the defeat of 
1948: “From a historical point of view this lets 
Oom [Uncle] Jannie out. What he stood for 
and what he achieved will be, no doubt, 
regarded as a Golden Age in South Africa’s 
history. What will be done now will corrupt and 
disgrace the name of South Africa and it will be 
the past that will be all that is left” (VI, 
283n.). 


A. M. KEPPEL-JONES 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada 


Political Science Bibliographies, Vol. I. By 
Robert B. Harmon. (Metuchen, N.J.: The 
Scarecrow Press, 1973. Pp. 181. $6.00.) 


While most bibliographies in political science 
are appended to books or periodical articles 
dealing with a particular subject matter, a 
considerable number of bibliographies, because 
of their size or scope, are published separately 
in book form. Robert B. Harmon, a librarian at 
San Jose State University and author of several 
bibliographic works, has attempted to list as 
many of these separately published bibli- 
ographies as possible. The result is a partially 
annotated list of 790 bibliographies considered 
to be of possible interest to students of politics. 


‘The bibliographies are listed under political 


subject terms or by countries in order to 
provide convenient access to the literature. 
Separate indexes by author and title are also 
provided. 

Regrettably, the present volume offers by no 
means a‘comprehensive or exhaustive listing of 
separately published bibliographies, since many 
important titles, such as the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies, U.S. and Canadian Publica- 
tions on Africa, Comitas’s Caribbeana 1900— 
1965, Hammond’s Soviet Foreign Relations and 
World Communism, and others, are not in- 
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cluded. In spite of these omissions, the refer- 
ence work does provide a valuable subject, 
author, and title approach to many useful 


bibliographies in political science which might ` 


otherwise be difficult to identify. 
FREDERICK HOLLER 
California State University, Northridge 


Naturzustand und Naturgeschichte der Burger- 
lichen Gesellschaft. By Hans Medick. 
(Gottigen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1973. 
Pp. 330. 38 DM.) 


In this fifth volume of the Critical Studies in 
History, Hans Medick’s contribution, The State 
of Nature and the Natural History of Bourgeois 
Society, explores the dialectic of forms of 
knowledge and guiding historical “interests” or 
values. His intent is to expose the implicit 
“cognitive interests’ which inform and legiti- 
mate every methodology, especially those in 
the social sciences. Medick focuses on early 
sources of bourgeois social science, ranging 
from Pufendorf’s State of Human Nature to 
Locke’s Two Treatises on Government, Dugald 
Stewart’s Natural History of Society, and a 
number of Adam Smith’s contributions to the 
formulation of social science. 

(In an exemplary: section, Medick considers 
“the Adam Smith problem”: namely historians’ 
tendency to ignore the practical thrust of 
Smith’s political-economic analyses and the 
normative focus of his methodological formula- 
tions. Smith explicitly and emphatically sus- 
tained this normative focus, even as he began 
dividing the comprehensive domain of moral 
philosophy into empirically oriented single 
“disciplines’’). 

Medick locates the origins of the scientific 
study of social phenomena in the emancipatory 
impact of enlightenment theories of natural 
law. According to Medick, these theories under- 
stood scientific control over nature and a 
scientifically administered society as a means to 
a more humane body politic. The values of the 
good society were thus not beyond scientific 
rational discourse but were emphatically kept 
within that arena of discourse. The analysis of 
the status quo, indicted as imperfect, was 
preparatory but not the actual task of social 
science. The origins and functions of values and 
laws themselves had to be continuously reas- 
sessed in view of the changing historical con- 
text—changing, to a large extent, because of the 
ever-increasing scientific and technical control 
over this context. 

Emulating his chosen authors in their inter- 
dependent methodological and substantive con- 
siderations, Medick makes their point that a 
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particular method presupposes a particular de- 
limitation of an object domain. The domain of 
the “social,” carved out by these writers, 
differed considerably from that cut to size by 
and for those later scholars claiming this heri- 
tage. For the first time, “society”? constituted 
an entity sui generis, acting through and above 


the heads of its participating individuals. These- 


founders “discovered” society as a proper 
object of scientific study; but they certainly did 
not feel that a methodology should, or even 
could, abstract a pure technique from the 
values that constituted its own selectivity—a 
selectivity emanating from the interests and 


demands of its very object domain. We cannot - 


simply reify a (scientific) method, and then 
declare a certain part of the object domain 
delimited by that method inaccessible to it. 

Far from intending to describe an existing 
domain with eternalistic and absolutistic 
models, concepts of the “state of nature” and 
“natural history” presented methodical devices 
and catalysts for conceptualizing the slowly 
emerging bourgeois society, according to 
Medick. Arguing against Habermas’s charges of 
the “naive evolutionism” of the natural his- 
torians, Med:ck investigates “natural history” as 
“a specific science of the new bourgeois soci- 
ety” whose intent was not only to systematize 
and rationalize the current interest patterns of 
that society; rather, the self-definition of this 
science entailed a new form of theory and 
practice of social enlightenment, which con- 
ceived of bourgeois society as a mere stage on 
the way to the formation of a society of the 
“democratic intellect” (p. 116). 

Given such an understanding, we can explain 
the methodological and political priority of 
domination-free (not ‘“‘value-free’’) rational 
public discourse, for which “scientific” dis- 
course was to be a model. The way to secure 


the autonomy of “private” individuals consti- . 


tuting such an ideal “public” was, under those 
conditions, clearly through economic indepen- 
dence; thus, the emphasis on the contracted 
sacredness of property. The freedom it granted 
was the sole guarantor of moral autonomy. The 
generation of material autonomy for everyone, 
and a “scientifically”’ advised and administered 
body politic to vouchsafe this autonomy, were 
immediately necessary, but not sufficient con- 
ditions for the “good society.” The purpose of 
social “science,”- for these writers, was to 
unearth the historical and palpable potential of 
their society for self-transcedence toward the 
“good society,” through accurate and sys- 
tematic description and a methodology in- 
formed by and conscious of that value. 


Pe ag 


On the whole, Medick’s argument is tightly 


woven, albeit redundant in parts. His points are 
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both very well documented and interpreted 
with keen imagination. Not intended as a 
survey study, the approach is unavoidably 
selective, invoking precisely those passages of- 
ten neglected as momentary aberrations for 
these writers. Medick persuades us that there is 
method in these passages (as there is in their 
neglect). The method is the model of self-re- 
flexive scientific discourse, for which its own 
premises and techniques remain integral parts 
of the object under investigation. Scientifically 
minded enlightenment philosophers, the 
founders of modern social science that Medick 
reviews, seem to have shared a vision of a 
practical science which had not yet been 
dissolved in an “‘applied”’ science. 


EIKE GEBHARDT 
The Cooper Union 
DEVRA LEE DAVIS 


Queens College, 
City University of New York 


Environment: A Bibliography of Social Science 
and Related Literature. Compiled by Denton 
E. Morrison, Kenneth E. Hornback and W. 
Keith Warner. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, 1973. Pp. 860. $7.45.) 


The focus of this bibliography, much needed 
by researchers and decision makers alike, is 
“literature that deals directly or indirectly with 
broadly conceived social science aspects of man 
and his activities in relation to the natural 
environment” (p. 1). Happily, the compilers 
have also included items dealing with social, 
political, technological and other environments 
which are in some way “relevant to the 
man-natural environmental relationship” (p. 1). 

The first two-thirds of the book provides a 
numbered list of 4,892 titles, arranged alpha- 
betically by author. The remainder cross-lists 
the numbered titles (nonpunctuated, sometimes 
abbreviated, in computer type) under 42 
categories. These are neither mutually exclusive 
nor logically parallel. Nor do they conform to 
conventional divisions of the various social 
sciences. The category titles reflect the com- 
plexity, overlappings and interrelatedness of the 
hundreds of concepts and theories included 
under the rubric “social science and environ- 
ment.” As noted inside the front cover, rejec- 
tion of traditional labels (as in other volumes of 
the EPA Research Reporting Series) was done 
with specific intent to “foster technology trans- 
fer and a maximum interface in related fields.” 

Environmental problems are unlikely to be 
treated effectively without large inputs from 
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the social sciences—not least from political 
science. Most remedial and preventive programs 
involve common boundaries between some as- 
pect of political science and other fields of 
knowledge. The political scientist, scanning the 
list of category titles, will discover only a few 
which obviously fall within his discipline. Per- 
usal of other related categories, however, is 
likely to turn up many items of political 
relevance. A few hours spent going through this 
bibliography—the compiler suggests a procedure 
for using it (pp. 2—3)—should save countless 
hours searching for materials, and it should also 
alert more political scientists to the wide 
spectrum of environmental problems to which 
their professional expertise can contribute 
greatly. 
MARGARET T. SPROUT 

Princeton University 


The Measurement of Economic and Social 
Performance. Edited by Milton Moss. (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc. and Columbia University Press, 
1973. Pp. 605. $17.50.) 


The political scientist who peruses this book 
will be in for a mild disappointment, though a 
thorough reading will considerably assuage his 
or her initial regrets. As Simon Kuznets, Nobel 
economist and father of our modern national 
income accounts, notes in the conclusion, the 
essays in Measurement are concerned largely 
with more comprehensive and accurate market 
valuations. The valuation of social phenomena, 
i.e., the interface between economics, politics, 
and sociology, is neglected in more than half 
the essays and most of the comments. 

The measurement of real income is a hoary 
activity among economists. Sir William Petty, 
the first serious practitioner of “political arith- 
metick,” predated Adam Smith by almost a 
century. Since that time controversy over the 
appropriate scope and method of social income 
accounting has been vigorous and continuous. 
Specifically, this discussion has pursued three 
conceptually separate, but nonetheless parallel, 
questions: Do the sectors covered in the income 
accounts exhaust what is generally considered 
to be exchange transactions? Do changes in the 
components of income and aggregates reflect 
anything about the associated welfare of the 
various individuals composing the group(s) 
whose transactions are enumerated. Finally, can 
measures of income, if taken as proxies for 
welfare, be fruitfully compared over time and 
place? 

The latest NBER collection on this subject 
(there have been several before) ignores these 
latter two questions, but concentrates on ex- 
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tending the class of actions that usefully might 
be included as real income. Analytic notions of 
household durable capital yielding present and 
future streams of implicit rental income, the 
family as a jointly maximizing firm taking 
advantage of specialization economies in mar- 
ket and household production, the value of 
leisure as a consumer good, urban congestion 
and environmental pollution as negative goods 
or social bads, and the government as a nonmar- 
ket firm supplying heterogeneous outputs are 
developed and explored both for their impact 
on the structure of national income accounting 
and for reassessing growth measures of the 
recent past, 

Moss’s introduction admirably surveys 
each essay and its ensuing comments. The 
reader is advised to study this summary closely. 
The initial section, “Proposals for New Frame- 
works for the Measurement of Economic and 
Social Performance,” makes a number of pro- 
posals for incorporation of more social trans- 
actions into the national income accounts. The 
two papers by J. Thomas Juster and by Nancy 
and Richard Ruggles provoked vigorous and 
cogent dissents by the commentators, highlight- 
ing the practical, and to a lesser extent, 
theoretical, difficulties of deciding whether an 
action is a final or intermediate good. (If the 
latter, its inclusion in the GNP may lead to 
double counting as its value will also be 
embedded in some final product.) 

The second section, “The Household and 
Business Sectors,’ should greatly interest the 
noneconomist social scientist reader. Reuben 
Gronau’s paper on valuation of Israel house- 
wives’ time employs Becker’s theory of time 
allocation and notions of household produc- 
tion. Gronau clearly demonstrates the powerful 
methodology of economics. Nonobservable 
“tastes” are carefully set aside fde gustibus non 
disputandum} and changes in “constraints,” 
those observable trade-offs, are noted. The 
theory’s predicted outcomes are subjected to 
empirical refutation. The essay is a model of 
careful and relevant social-economic research. 
Dan Usher’s measurement of the value of a 
longer life span and its implication for Canadian 
economic growth are original and useful. 
Robert Willis’s comments make worthwhile 
reading, too. Laurits Christensen and Dale 
Jorgenson’s highly competent essay presents a 
new accounting system which holds prices 
constant, but does so with their own construc- 
tion, “the standard of living’ index. The 
presentation of private national income data for 
the period 1929—69 attests to the operational 
character of their new technique. 

The third section, “The Public Sector,” has 
two essays. The second by Alice Rivlin explores 
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the difficulties of treating a many-dimensioned 
product like education as if it were a homo- 
geneous service of constant cost and unvarying 
quality. Mancur Olson also discusses the prob- 
lem that this absence of product measurement 
presents for public sector evaluations. He argues 
that much, if not all, inefficiency in the public 
sector exists because of the inability to monitor 
what kind, what quality, and how much of each 
item is supplied or purchased by a public 
agency. Surprisingly, he neglects to consider 
problems of political demand articulation, the 
separation of “ownership” from “control,” and 
the effects of an activist bureaucracy on bud- 
gets and outputs as well as the level of unit 
costs. Schultze briefly notes some of these 
omissions in his commentary. 

The absence, however, of any reference in 
this section to the current wealth of applied- 
theoretical and empirical studies on public 
choice seems a pity. For instance, the notion of 
political action as resource using is not dev- 
eloped, nor are the findings of scholars in the 
area cited. If government is viewed as the most 
important, if not the final, arbiter of property 
rights, individuals will devote time, energy, and 
other resources to influencing public choice. 
Lobbying, supplying information (often 
biased), organizing voting blocks, rearranging 
the family’s, firm’s, or group’s factor or prod- 
uct mix, engaging in bribery, contributing to 
political parties and candidates, supplying of 
passive resistance, terrorism, rebellion, and in- 
ternational aggression are just some of the 
devices individuals and groups use to redis- 
tribute income toward themselves. Neglecting 
the cost of acquiring these transfers, regula- 
tions, special-interest spendings, and market 
restrictions vastly understates the cost of gov- 
ernment. 

In the three papers in the last section, 
“Measuring the Amenities and Disamenities of 
Economic Growth,” Orris Herfindahl and Allen 
Kneese, William Nordhaus and James Tobin, 
and Nobel laureate Wassily Leontieff variously 
attempt to measure and deduct the social cost 
of certain externalities (pollution and urban 
congestion) and national defense (an inter- 
mediate good) while adding the positive value 
of leisure (a nonmarket good) to the GNP 
accounts. Herfindahl and Kneese seem to des- 
pair of accurate inclusion of environmental 
damages into GNP measures, but do press for 
separate preparation of series on waste control 
and other emission-related costs. Nordhaus and 
Tobin recalculate the U.S. growth rate of their 
MEW (“measure of economic welfare”), their 
amenity-disamenity adjusted GNP measure for 
1929-65. Again, the commentators provide 
lively criticisms. 
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It is interesting to note that nowhere in this 
or the initial section is perhaps the most 
important nonmarket amenity measured dis- 
cussed or even briefly considered, consumers’ 
gains from exchange. Factor rents, the surplus 
over and above the opportunity cost necessary 
to keep an input from going to its next best 
alternative, are largely captured in the market 
valuation process; hence, they are included in 
GNP. Consumer surplus is necessarily psychic in 
nature, and is determined by measuring the 
difference between what an individual would 
pay for an item rather than do without it and 
what the market requires that he pay. Tech- 
niques for its measurement, part of every 
standard cost-benefit analysts tool kit, are 
available, though the “cost”? of such measure is 
probably not low because of theoretical and 
measurement difficulties. At present, the im- 
plicit assumption of those using GNP as an 
indicator of real income is that the ratio of 
consumer surplus to measured income is more 
or less fixed. Unfortunately, I know of no 
theoretical proposition that makes such an 
assertion remotely plausible. 

The final conclusions by Kuznets note the 
severe limitations placed upon social income by 
the present level of theoretical understanding. 
He points out that this latter constraint, to- 
gether with the high cost of getting the requi- 
site information, and the inherent ambiguities 
of classification result in inevitable compro- 
mises. He does not feel, however, that these 
accommodations vitiate the usefulness of the 
national income accounts, but he hopes that 
the suggestions in Measurement prove useful for 
future real-world applications in social ac- 
counting. 

One hopes that interest in this volume will 
prompt the NBER to sponsor further work in 
“political arithmetick” even more along lines 
suggested by the title of this latest volume. 


THOMAS E. BORCHERDING 


The Hoover Institution and 
Simon Fraser University 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau on the Individual and 
Society. By Merle L. Perkins. (Lexington, 
Kentucky: The University Press of Ken- 
tucky, 1974. Pp. 342. Price unknown.) 


The author tells us that his initial intent was 
to do a study of Rousseau’s treatment of 
international politics, more specifically to use 
Rousseau’s perspective on this subject as a kind 
of window through which to look at his larger 
work. I confess, I am sorry he did not stay with 
this intent. Although, as Perkins notes, Rous- 
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seau’s ideas on international relations have been 
the subject of at least two major works, those 
by the French scholars, J. L. Windenberger 
(1900) and Lassiidrie-Duchéne (1906) and are 
certainly not completely unknown to the or- 
dinary Rousseau reader, they could nevertheless 
have stood re-examination, and would have 
made for a somewhat more valuable work than 
the one before us where the subject occupies 
only two brief chapters. 

The book consists of successive chapters of 
explication of Rousseau’s basic works, begin- 
ning with the posthumous Confessions from 
which a number of leading ideas are gleaned, 
continuing through the three discourses (a 
separate chapter on each), the famous letter to 
D’Alembert, La Nouvelle Heloise, Emile, The 
Social Contract, each given some degree of 
illumination from letters and other writings. If 
this sounds rather mechanical, it is offset by at 
least the author’s effort to supply some kind of 
continuing theme of inquiry. He tells us that 
“what the present book tries to offer is a full 
reevaluation of the great themes of Rousseau’s 
social and political thought, of which inter- 
national relations form no more than a part, 
albeit an essential part.” Perkins continues: 
*Rousseau’s principles of individual liberty and 
political power within the nation are closely, 
even inseparably, tied to his ideas about the 
bonds and frictions existing between nations. 
Influences move back and forth between these 
two levels of his thought. The two levels have 
an organic relationship and structure and must 
be treated as a unit.’ That is commendable 
enough, and each reader will have to be his own 
judge of how well Perkins has fulfilled his 
intent. My own reaction is that altogether too 
much that is without real insight or use has 
gone into elaboration of the first level, that of 
‘““Rousseau’s principles of individual liberty and 
political power.” 

Useful insights are certainly to be had from 
time to time in the book. Perkins clearly has 
read his texts. The structure of the book makes 
it a valuable one, for the most part, for anyone 
seeking overview of Rousseau’s major political 
writings. And I agree entirely that the order in 
which these are set forth and described is the 
proper one. We are able to see early ap- 
pearances of ideas which were to become 
central, as, for example, in the Confessions, the 
illumination which came over Rousseau while 
still an attaché of the French government in 
Venice, in 1743—the illumination that politics 
alone was the way of redemption, that however 
one looked, morality could always be seen the 
handmaiden of political government. Through 
Perkins’s organization of his book, we can see 
the development and amplification of this 
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initial revelation through Rousseau’s successive 
works, 

Less successful is Perkins’s effort to supply 
“integration” as well as chronological analysis 
of the major works. To be sure any writer 
seeking such integration must have the reader’s 
sympathy. The sheer variety and number of 
such searches in the vast bibliography that now 
exists in Rousseau’s name attests to that. But 
sympathy aside, it has to be said that one 
struggles vainly in this book for firm grip on the 
author’s controlling idea or theme. There is 
nothing comparable to what Ernest Wright did 
a generation ago with the idea of nature in his 
The Meaning of Rousseau, a work found in 
Perkins’s bibliography but not, alas, in the text, 
or what Lester Crocker has done with the idea 
of power in his very recent study of Rousseau’s 
Social Contract. Too often a promising lead is 
dealt with briefly, then dropped when Perkins 
reaches his next chapter. Much of the reason 
for indecision and fuzziness here lies, I think, in 
Perkins’s less than forthright stand on Rous- 
seau’s commitment to absolute political power, 
a commitment announced clearly enough in the 
third discourse and made the subject of ex- 
tended treatment in the Social Contract. I don’t 
question that a respectable case can be made 
for Rousseau’s commitment also to individual 
freedom, but this has to be seen against more 
than a theory of virtue, more than a conception 
of the self; it has to be dealt with without 
flinching against the theory of total power 
advanced in the key political works. 

A second failing of the book flows from a 
perhaps too intense utilization of explication 
text by text. There wasn’t room enough ap- 
parently for the kind of illumination of Rous- 
seau’s ideas that can come only from setting his 
method, premises, and major conclusions 
against the main intellectual and cultural cur- 
rents of his time. A single illustration will serve 
here: Perkins’s effort to explain the method 
used by Rousseau in the second discourse, the 
method of “hypothetical” history, without so 
much as a reference to the very common use of 
this method in the eighteenth century on both 
sides of the Channel, no matter what it was 
called—hypothetical,” ‘conjectural,’ ‘‘natu- 
ral’ or whatever. I realize one can’t accomplish 
everything in a single book. But the yield of 
Perkins’s explication of the successive texts is, I 
fear, too slender to fully justify his dependence 
on this always perilous approach. 

For myself I find the two chapters on 
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order in which Perkins presents these non- 
Western peoples and places is his own and 
seems to be admirable, moving from Africa to 
South America, to Asia, and finally to Europe. 
Rousseau was far from being the best-read or 
most learned writer of his time, but what he 
read on distant places, whether in space or 
time, stayed with him, and, as is true of just 
about everything Rousseau absorbed, he knew 
how to make a little bit of fact go a long way 
with reference to philosophical design. I hope 
very much that, with this book behind him, 
Perkins will turn now to what I think still 
interests him the most: a full-dress treatment of 
Rousseau’s theory of international relations, 
with all else made subordinate. 


ROBERT NISBET 
Colum bia University 


Rational Legitimacy: A Theory of Political 
Support. By Ronald Rogowski. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974. Pp. 
313. $13.50.) 


In a small and elegant book, replete with 
mathematization and _ logically-derived hy- 
potheses, and full of illustrative case histories, 
Rogowski argues that legitimate constitutions 
take forms which are consistent with the 
rational choices of their members, or with what 
those rational choices ought to be if they made 
them consciously. He offers his theory of 
rational legitimacy as an explanation of why 
peoples, differently constituted in their social 
structures, should and do prefer and support 
constitutional arrangements rationally con- 
sistent with those social structures, as a superior 
alternative (stronger theoretically) to political 
culture and system performance explanations 
for the phenomena of legitimacy and political 
support. 

While he argues that a rational choice theory 
of constitutional legitimacy is a stronger theo- 
ry, it is riot quite clear how far he is prepared to 
go in arguing for its strength. While he clearly 
represents it as superior to political culture and 
system performance explanations, he draws 
back a bit from the claim that his work actually 
produces lawful explanations of the relation- 
ships between rational choice based on interest 
and the structure of constitutional arrange- 
ments. He makes the lesser claim (p. 34) that 
his theory generates a variety of quite specific 


confirmable and disconfirmable hypotheses. 


not himself undertake to discon- 
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reality, and is at least plausible in light of that 
reality” (p. 34). 

The concluding sentences of his book again 
leave the reader in doubt as to what level of 
explanation he is claiming: “The theory I have 
advanced here is a possible way of predicting, 
and even prescribing, political and constitu- 
tional arrangements from a knowledge of oc- 
cupational stratification and mobility, and of 
such factors affecting factional division as 
language, race, religion, and the structure of 
communications. It is an interpretation, not a 
vision, of history.” The terms a possible way 
and interpretation suggest that Rogowski is 
hedging his bets. If a test of his hypotheses 
should turn out with less than lawful outcomes, 
then his contribution could be judged on its 
heuristic value. 

As a heuristic exercise there can be no 
question of the great merit of this work, of the 
imaginativeness, the resourcefulness, and the 
analytic rigor of its author. In making out his 
case for a rational choice theory of legitimacy, 
Rogowski first disposes of two competing 
theoretical approaches to legitimacy; the politi- 
cal culture and socialization approach, and the 
deprivation or performance approach. In reject- 
ing the political culture approach he does a bit 
of straw-man construction. He throws all of the 
theorists in this category together and imputes 
to them the proposition that political actions 
can be explained by value socialization in early 
life and then proceeds to demonstrate by the 
recent history of Germany that radically dif- 
ferent forms of political structure have been 
associated with basically similar socialization 
processes. The fact that political culture theory 
includes a cognitive, rational, problem-solving 
component, and that socialization has been 
defined as including adult experiences in work- 
ing situations, in voluntary association experi- 
ences, in political party and electoral experi- 
ences, and in exposure to the media of com- 
munication, is brushed aside by Rogowski as 
reducing the strength of the theory to the point 
““... Where nothing may safely be neglected” 
(p. 17). The point needs to be made that 
political culture theory never claimed to ex- 
plain or to predict political action. It has 
usually been defined as the set of propensities 
or orientations toward action in a given popula- 
tion, propensities which would include affec- 
tive, evaluative, and cognitive or rational prob- 
lem-solving components. It is intriguing that 
Rogowski found it necessary to eliminate the 
rational component from the political culture 
approach, tested it on what was left of the 
definition, and then proceeded to make out the 
case for the superiority of the rational choice 
approach. 
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- He also rejects as weak legitimacy theory the 

approach suggested in the work of Easton and 
Gurr, which stresses the effects of performance 
on political support. He attributes to these 
theorists the view that political system support 
varies with performance success and failure. He 
criticizes this work again as weak theory, since 
output failure includes such a large number of 
variables. In attacking political culture and 
political system theory as “weak theory,” 
Rogowski is undoubtedly correct. Where he 
goes wrong, however, is in the claim that 
rational choice theory is “strong theory.” A 
careful reading of his own hypotheses and 
formulations demonstrates that he generally 
hedges his claims, and where he doesn’t hedge 
his claims, a careful consideration of some of 
his hypotheses suggests that he~ought to have 
hedged them. 

As an example we might take his first 
hypothesis: “The more important governmental 
decisions are to members of the society—i.e., 
the greater the utility that they attach to 
influencing these decisions—the more likely are 
perceptions of rational illegitimacy to lead to 
overt actions against the existing government; 
and the more serious the loss of legitimacy (i.e., 
the lower the legitimacy quotient) in a given 
society, the more likely is overt action against 
the existing government” (p. 45}. The second 
German Reich had a life of almost 50 years. In 
Rogowski’s terms both the German middle 
classes and working classes in the course of this 
history should have viewed the political ar- 
rangements of the Reich as illegitimate. Bis- 
marck succeeded in buying off the dissatisfac- 


tion of the middle classes with their political 
power by giving them the satisfactions of 
national power and of material interests. Simi- 
larly in dealing with the working class, Bis- 
marck was successful in buying off dissatisfac- 
tion with the political arrangements by welfare 
outputs and national power and glory. We must 
keep in mind that Rogowski limits rational 
legitimacy to the relationship between internal 
social structure and governmental and political 
structure. Interest in national security, glory 
and power are not included in his model of 
rational choice, just as the willingness to ex- 
change political influence for economic and 
social benefits is not included in his model. 
These are very serious weaknesses in his theory, 
indeed. War and the threat of war have been 
and continue to be the very stuff of political 
life, and bargaining and logrolling are the 
common currency of exchange between politi- 
cal elites and their citizens and subjects. In his 
search for parsimony Rogowski has presented a 
very narrow model of rational choice. He is 
asking us to assume that international issues 
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have no long-run salience, and that in the long 
run all that is involved in the exchanges 
between elites and citizens is the structure of 
political arrangements. One would have to ask 
Rogowski as he asks of the political culture and 
systems theorists when he argues that internal 
social structure in the long run wins out, How 
long is the long run? 


It is surprising that Rogowski fails to deal 
with Max Weber’s sociological theory of legiti- 
macy. Jt is evident from references here and 
there in the book that Rogowski is familiar 
with the works of Weber. Indeed at one point 
he cites with approval Weber’s approach to 
ideal type analysis, which contains the caution 
that real social action inevitably consists of a 
mixture of ideal types. Weber’s theory is surely 
the most widely known approach to legitimacy 
in the social science literature. It would seem to 
have been elementary for Rogowski, in present- 
ing his rational choice theory of legitimacy, to 
have contrasted it or to have related it to 
Weber’s legitimacy concept. Weber’s threefold 
classification of types of legitimacy—the tra- 
ditional, the rational-legal, and the charis- 
matic~are presented as the three different bases 
for according legitimacy to authority on the 
part of followers. People accept authority out 
of custom and long habituation, because it is 
based upon law and operates within the frame- 
work of law, or because of a belief in the 
extraordinary gifts, powers, capacities, of a 
leader. What position does Rogowski take on 
the Weberian approach to legitimacy? Would he 
thrust it aside as being so comprehensive that it 
is no theory at all? Doesn’t a serious reader 
have a right to expect that an advocate of a new 
theory of legitimacy should confront the prin- 
cipal competitor in the literature and relate the 
new theory to the old one? Would it be unfair 
to say of Rogowski’s work that he has disposed 
of competing approaches either by caricaturing 
them, or by failing to consider them at all? 


Thus the principal criticism of this first 
important work of an obviously original and 
talented political scientist must be that he has 
couched his creative contribution in the form 
of a polemic. This reader would predict that as 
Rogowski goes beyond seeking illustrations of a 
confirming, reality-testing sort, he will have to 
come to grips with the explanatory shortfall of 
his theory of rational legitimacy, and plug 
himself in to the complexities of the relation- 
ships between political culture, political sociali- 
zation, system performance, and types and 
degrees of support. Somewhere in this set of 
explanations of why people accept the regimes 
they do, Rogowski’s rational choice model will 
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prove to have some important explanatory 
power. 


GABRIEL A. ALMOND 
Stanford University 


For a New Liberty. By Murray Rothbard. (New 
York: MacMillan, 1973. Pp. 327. $7.95.) 


This book synthesizes an advocacy of 
Lockean rights to life, liberty, property, and 
defense, an appeal to the free market as the 
most efficient and decentralized “social” device 
for the allocation of resources, and a socio- 
logical and historical analysis of the State as 
being inherently aggressive and exploitive. The 
product ‘of this synthesis is Rothbard’s free 
market anarchism. 

Professor Rothbard begins his synthesis with 
a Lockean state-of-nature theory according to 
which each person by nature possesses moral 
rights to life and liberty and each person may, 
furthermore, acquire rights to goods and to the 
fulfilment of specific contracts. Each indi- 
vidual also possesses by nature a right to defend 
himself and to punish aggressors. Individuals are 
morally free to authorize various defense agen- 
cies to exercise their respective rights to defend 
and punish. Everyone might freely give authori- 
zation to the same agency; but such unanimity, 
should it ever occur, would be short-lived. 
Some persons would remain contractually free 
to switch to resurgent competing agencies, and 
new .customers for defensive services would be 
constantly entering the market. In fact, 
unanimity in authorization has never occurred 
and is exceedingly unlikely ever to occur. The 
divergence of persons’ preferences with regard 
to quality, certainty, range, speed, and style of 
legitimate defensive services virtually insures a 
multiplicity of suppliers. Under a system of free 
purchase of defensive services, resources will 
tend to be devoted to defense in general and 
specific defensive activities in particular in 
proportion to the relative market value of these 
activities. Taxation is replaced by freely con- 
tracted payments. 

Each legitimate defense agency, as a legiti- 
mate agency, restricts its activities and the 
activities of its competitors to defensive, resti- 
tutive, and retaliative measures. To reduce the 
risk of unprofitable conflict, such agencies 
reach agreements about standards of evidence, 
arbitration procedures and so on. These risk-re- 
ducing agreements increase the value for each 
individual of being the client of one of the 
participating agencies. Aggressive, “bandit,” 
agencies survive only to the extent that the 
demand for injustice is high, relative to the 
demand for justice. Furthermore, there exists 
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patriarchal monogamous family as the basic 
unit in his society. In each parish, males over 
twenty would elect Peace-makers who would 
deal with conflict in the first instance. There 
would also be Overseers to supervise agricul- 
ture, the various trades and the storehouses, 
Taskmasters in charge of those sentenced to 
servitude for serious crimes, and a Postmaster 
to collect the local news and send it to a central 
office for publication. In the Law of Freedom, 
Winstanley, perhaps toughened by his experi- 
ences, provides for a local and a national armed 
force and even for the death penalty for the 
incorrigible. To regulate the localities there 
would be a County Senate composed of the 
local peacemakers and overseers presided over 
by a judge, and above that a national Parlia- 
ment. All these officials would be elected each 
year, thus ensuring that they would never 
become proud and oppressive. The government 
would have a mildly gerontocratic flavor, since 
those eligible for office would be males over 
forty. Indeed, Winstanley proposed that those 
forty and over be relieved of compulsory work 
to be roving overseers. 

Winstanley’s religious establishment is per- 
haps the most curious part of his scheme. In 
place of a hierarchical church establishment 
supported by tithes and inculcating a spiritual 
religion, Winstanley would have an annually 
elected ministry reading the nationally circu- 
lated news, and, like the ancient Israelites, 
reading the laws to the people. Winstanley’s 
god, the spirit of the world revealed in creation, 
would be worshipped by educational discus- 
sions on the day of rest. 

It is an impressive scheme, both for its moral 
commitment to equality, liberty, and toleration 
and for its elaboration; far more comprehensive 
than the Levellers’ proposals, it approaches the 
detail of Harrington’s Oceana, published four 
years later. 

The text is a facsimile of the version in 
Sabine’s edition (1941) of Winstanley’s works. 
It will inevitably be compared with Christopher 
Hills recent edition, which includes other 
writings of Winstanley as well as the Law of 
Freedom. Kenny’s edition is printed on more 
substantial paper in larger type. Moreover, the 
careful scholarly introduction is a useful essay 
on Winstanley. In it, Professor Kenny tells what 
is known about Winstanley’s life, sketches the 
history of the Diggers, and briefly sets that 
movement in the traditions of sectarian protes- 
tantism, peasant revolt and mid-seventeenth- 
century radicalism. Professor Kenny has deco- 
rated this edition with contemporary woodcuts 
showing agricultural implements and tasks, Per- 
haps these will serve to remind readers that 
agriculture was the occupation of the over- 
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whelming majority of the population and thus 
underline the realism and the significance of 
Winstanley’s digging. 


M. M. GOLDSMITH 
University of Exeter, England 


American Students: A Selected Bibliography on 
Student Activism and Related Topics. By 
Philip G. Altbach and David H. Kelly. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1973. Pp. xiv, 537. 
$25.00.) 


That American students have achieved un- 
precedented involvement in political and uni- 
versity affairs during the last decade or so is a 
fact no longer open to serious question—al- 
though it is a phenomenon both praised and 
condemned by scholars and laymen alike. Seri- 
ous research related to this involvement did not 
occur much before 1960; yet the literature now 
available is burgeoning. This becomes especially 
clear upon examination of this volume—a vol- 
ume which furnishes an admittedly selected, 
yet superbly comprehensive bibliography of 
materials concerning student involvement in 
American politics, higher education, and related 
fields. 

This bibliography (a revision of a 1968 
publication by Professor Altbach) includes both 
readily available, and some more difficult to 
obtain, items—“more than 9,000 separate list- 
ings” (p. xiv}. The compilers inform us that 
“nothing published after November of 1972 is 
included” (p. xiv). Also excluded are, among 
other things, unpublished works and articles 
which appeared in the more transitory student 
journals. | 

Organization of the volume is simple and 
logical; hence it may be easily used. The listings 
may suffer somewhat from lack of annotations, 
but this minor shortcoming is offset by an 
excellent introductory essay in which some of 
the more significant items are discussed in 
greater detail. Virtually all political and scholar- 
ly viewpoints are represented in the bibliogra- 
phy. 

Theoretical understanding of student ac- 
tivism will come only after much more work 
has been done; indeed, the number of variables 
which need examination may preclude full 
knowledge of the subject. Yet, the bibliography 
by Altbach and Kelly will provide a highly 
valuable tool for serious study of the subject. 
Careful perusel of the volume will put one in 
touch with most of the significant literature of 
the field. 

EARL R. KRUSCHKE 


The California State University, Chico 
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Convention Decisions and Voting Records. Sec- 
ond Edition. By Richard C. Bain and Judith 
H, Parris. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings 
Institution, 1973. Pp. x, 470—partially un- 
numbered. $14.95.) 


Scholars and journalists dealing with presi- 
dential nominating conventions will welcome 
the second edition of Convention Decisions and 
Voting Records. Adding descriptions of the last 
four sets of party conventions to the first 
edition’s history of conventions from 1832 to 
1956, and updating the brief introductory 
chapter to reflect recent developments in pri- 
maries, judicial regulation, media coverage, and 
convention size, the new volume provides read- 
ers with a concise yet sufficiently complete 
reference work that is extremely well written 
and—for such a book—often entertaining. 

Bain and Parris treat each convention meth- 
odically, providing first a short summary of its 
political background and then recounting the 
debates and decisions on credentials, organiza- 
tion, rules, platform, and nominations for 
president and vice-president. Through a bal- 
anced selection of quotations and anecdotes, 
and some speculation on motives, strategies, 
and tactics, the authors enliven what could 
easily have become a dull recital of facts and 
figures. For all but the last four Democratic and 
Republican conventions, their analyses of “key 
votes” point out correlations between state 
alignments on procedural votes and their ballot- 
ing for presidential nominees. Three appendices 
round out the book: presidential and vice-presi- 
dential nominees; convention officers: and near- 
ly complete state-by-state balloting records. 
(The latter appendix employs sampling for 
conventions in which there were ten or more 
votes.) 

Few will want to read the book from cover 
to cover. But even a brief perusal reveals that 
the many squabbles of recent years concerning 
convention size, apportionment of delegates 
among states, credentials challenges, and the 
unit rule—as well as the usual shenanigans and 
power plays—are nothing new at all. Some of 
the earliest problems of conventions dealt with 
size and apportionment, with the number of 
presidential electors in a state generally used to 
determine the state’s allotment of delegates. 
Over- and under-representation—with the conse- 
quent question of who shall cast a state’s 
votes—were perennial problems. Delegates 
sometimes were banned; and, at least once, 
others forced their way inside. 

In a sense the book isa study of convention 
tactics: challenging delegates’ credentials; using 
procedural arrangements to enhance or reduce 
chances of success on substantive issues; sched- 
uling of important votes; and so on. In the 
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limited space available, Bain and Parris do a fine 
job of relating national political issues to 
convention politics, and convention behavior 
and procedure to candidate selection and plat- 
form specification. The book is a constant 
reminder of how lively presidential nominating 
politics at the conventions themselves used to 
be, at least relative to the last twenty years— 
and, given recent Democratic party rules 
changes, it may be a harbinger of sorts of how 
exciting future conventions might be. One 
cannot help but notice also how frequently 
parties in the past turned to second or third 
choice candidates with “sound” records but 
without strong positions on the day’s burning 
issues (Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Garfield, 
Hughes, Harding). 

Since the book is meant to be a reference 
work, and since other publications in the 
Brookings Institution’s Studies in Presidential 
Selection series reach conclusions and make 
recommendations, Bain and Parris do not in- 
clude what would, no doubt, be a most useful 
chapter of their own reflections and opinions. 
In a sense, that is unfortunate, for their 
narrative is rich in connotations and lessons. 
For example, would it prove beneficial for 
today’s conventions to revert to the earlier 
practice of nominating candidates before trying 
to write a platform? Will recent court decisions 
force a return to the original practice of basing 
delegations exclusively (or nearly so) on a 
population criterion rather than on some form 
of loyalty bonus? These and dozens of other 
questions can be found in and between the lines 
of this useful volume. It is by no means 
comprehensive, and serious scholars will have to 
go beyond what is contained in its pages. 
Indeed, one improvement in the next edition 


‘would be to furnish at least a partial bibli- 


ography for each convention and to include 
references to scholarship bearing on presidential 
selection in that year. But as a single reference 
source, the second edition of Convention 
Decisions and Voting Records certainly is 
worth the purchase price and is a “must” for 
libraries and for those who routinely need to 
refer to the politics and decisions of past 
conventions. 


JOHN R. JOHANNES 
Marquette University 


The United States Army in Transition. By Zeb 
B. Bradford, Jr. and Frederic J. Brown. 
(Beverly Hills, Cal.: Sage Publications, 1973. 
Pp. 256. $10.00.) 
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U.S. Reserve Forces: The Problem of the 
Week-End Warrior. By Martin Binkin. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 
1974. Pp. 63. $1.95, paper.) 


These two books should interest both spe- 
Cialists in military science and social scientists 
studying organizational change. Bradford and 
Brown believe that the controversy surrounding 
American goals in Vietnam has obscured evalua- 
tion of the means used to reach these goals. 
They argue that “technology has radically 
changed the dynamics of the battlefield” (p. 
61). Therefore, America’s future success in 
armed conflict depends on the armed forces’ 
Tecognition that it possesses a superior tech- 
nology (e.g., in communications systems) and 
that its soldiers are urban and educated and 
thus not prepared for guerrilla warfare. These 
characteristics permit mobility and, hence, flex- 
ibility that allow policy makers to exhaust all 
other means before committing ground forces. 

Disenchantment with Vietnam and the low 
profile subsequently adopted by the Army has 
led to the establishment of an all-volunteer 
force and, concomitantly, to a drastically re- 
duced level of manpower. In addition, require- 
ments for America’s participation in NATO have 
further drained the manpower available for a 
flexible response to various kinds of conflict in 
other geographic areas. In chapter 5, Bradford 
and Brown argue that both the experience in 
Asia and great changes in Europe suggest the 
need for a different organization and operation 
of the Army. Among other things, they suggest 
changes in the organization of units, rotation, 
location of forces and so forth. They spend an 
entire chapter discussing their belief that an 
all-volunteer force be backed by a reserve. They 
examine the difficulty of attracting volunteers 
for the reserves and then suggest changes in use 
of the reserves that might make service more 
attractive. Throughout the book, the authors 
assume that World War III is a possibility. 
However, since they believe that the Army 
should be designed for the most likely contin- 
gencies, they also argue that preparations for 
World War III are unrealistic. 

Chapter 7 restates the need for the army to 
be a flexible instrument of foreign policy, this 
time emphasizing that other nations be seen not 
as either allies or enemies, but rather as entities 
with different characteristics and potential. To 
achieve this perspective they recommend, 
among other things, educational careers for 


officers that emphasize international affairs less’ 


and comparative defense policy and world 
economic geography more strongly. In discus- 
sing the effects of flexibility on costs, they 
point out that the army’s budget is relatively 
constant while the cost of personnel is rising 
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rapidly. As a result, there is a great “need to 
find ways of using less manpower, and of using 
it more efficiently” (p. 131). Unfortunately, 
using less manpower requires using more equip- 
ment which, in turn, “demands more sophis- 
ticated operator skills which must be better 
paid” (p. 135). Thus, it becomes imperative 
that nonessential bases be abandoned, and 
favored but dispensable programs no longer be 
funded. What the authors are implying is that 
persons and organizations with vested interests 
must set them aside and let military profes- 
sionals determine the organizational structure 
most favorable to flexibility. The authors con- 
clude that the reorganization they advocate is 
well within the range of likely funding levels. 

In part III the authors argue, quite ef- 
fectively, that the Army should respond to 
social change not as a leader but as a follower. 
They then present guidelines for response that 
are, unfortunately, unusually vague. For ex- 
ample, how do they intend that a concept such 
as “individual acceptance of responsibility” be 
translated into policy? Among their more prac- 
tical recommendations are a condemnation of 
unions and a recommendation for decentraliza- 
tion. Significantly, these authors recommend 
adoption of a regimental system; an experiment | 
with such a system is presently in progress and 
may eventually be adopted, if not by the whole 
army, at least by large parts of it. Many of the 
suggestions have been proposed before: reform 
of the army’s educational system, lateral entry 
into the officer corps, reduction in the length 
of the chain of command. 

Like Bradford and Brown, Binkin also argues 
that the reserves are not usefully integrated into 
the armed forces and that reorganization is 
needed to reduce the size and cost of the 
reserves. Most of this short monograph des- 
cribes a possible reorganization, whose merits 
would be better evaluated by a military spe- 
cialist than by a social scientist. 


To me the most interesting points, but also 
the least developed, involve Binkin’s hunches as 
to why no reorganization has yet occurred. The 
traditional rivalry between the active and the 
reserve forces is an obvious factor. More impor- 
tant, though, is the reserves’ grass-roots sup- 
port, which allows reservists to influence de- 
cisions that affect their welfare. This influence 
is bolstered by an active, effective lobby. 
Opposition from these sources make it poten- 
tially dangerous for either military professionals 
(whose motivation would automatically be sus- 
pect) or politicians (who might later need 
assistance from the lobby) to suggest reorgani- 
zation. Consequently, the reserves have been 
able to prevent changes in the status quo. 
Unfortunately, Binkin does not develop the 
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specifics of this theme. As a result ‘the reader 
must view his facts, figures and recom- 
mendations with the suspicion that political 
considerations will continue to block major 
changes. 

Both books leave me with a disturbing sense 
that the foreign-policy objectives military or- 
ganizations supposedly serve are not necessarily 
established by political leaders. Conversely, 
political pressures improperly influence military 
decisions. Thus, it is difficult to harmonize 
military objectives and organizational arrange- 
ments. Certainly, organizations must deal with 
their environment, but military organizations 
seem pressured to an extent probably unknown 
by ‘other kinds of organizations. It is no 
wonder, then, that military professionals are 
often deeply frustrated. 

Neither of these books makes a major 
contribution to the study of the military. 
Nevertheless, both remind social scientists that 
the study of military organizations can provide 
valuable data with which to test old theories 
and formulate new and broader ones, especially 
on the topic of organizational change. The data 
and the theories should interest not only 
military professionals but social scientists. That 
the authors discuss important themes, write 
readably, and defend their ideas convincingly 
makes the books even more valuable. 


MAURICE GARNIER 
Indiana University 


Thomas Jefferson: An Intimate History. By 
Fawn M. Brodie. (New York: W.W. Norton, 
1974. Pp. 571. $12.50.) 


From the time of its publication, Thomas 
Jefferson: An Intimate History has been the 
object of lively crossfire. The debate between 
Fawn M. Brodie and her colleagues within the 
field of history has focused on whether the 
book represents a “‘serious” contribution to 
that discipline. Relatively little attention has 
been paid thus far to this work as a study in the 
intellectual genre of “‘psychohistory.” 

Those who are skeptical in principle about 
the application of theories of personality to 
historical personages will question the useful- 
ness of Brodie’s book in an attempt to discredit 
the validity of psychological analyses in the 
study of political history and biography. Yet, 
one need not be unsympathetic to personality 
and politics research—one may even be aware of 
the growing attempt to increase the rigor of 
political psychology—to have grave reservations 
about this book. 

Professor Brodie is to be commended for her 
willingness to explore regions other Jefferson 
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biographers have been reluctant to enter. Never- 
theless, her book suffers from several flaws 
which prevent it from taking its place beside 
the classic works in the field of psycho- 
biography as well as the standard historical 
analyses of Jefferson. These flaws include the 
disproportionate amount of space devoted to 
Jefferson’s supposed liaison with his quadroon 
slave Sally Hemings, the absence of new and 
reliable evidence on this topic, and the lack of 
attention paid to forces other than personality 
that could account for Jefferson’s behavior 
(such as the political climate in which he 
operated and the philosophical views he har- 
bored). In addition, Brodie’s methodological 
focus, especially as she draws upon Erikson, is 
open to criticism from within the circumfer- 
ence of her methodological approach—the ap- 
plication of psychoanalytic theory to history 
and politics. 

Brodie’s thesis concerning the Hemings affair 
is that Jefferson took a slave as his concubine 
while serving as Ambassador to France, that he 
sired five or six children born to her in the 
course of a relationship which lasted some 38 
years, and that his increasing ambivalence 
toward the abolition of slavery was attributable 
to his reluctance to be separated from or having 
to acknowledge the existence of his “‘second 
family.” As evidence of the alleged liaison, 
Brodie cites 4 memoir by one of Jefferson’s 
supposed slave children, freed in his will; the 
political diatribes of Thomas Callender, a disap- 
pointed office seeker; and Jefferson’s meticu- 
lously kept farmbook, which she finds sig- 
nificant for its deletions as well as for its 
contents. 

It should be pointed out that all the in- 
criminating evidence Brodie draws upon was 
known to scholars long before the appearance 
of her book. Winthrop Jordan (in White Over 
Black: Attitudes Toward the Negro, 
1551-1812, University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, 1968) concluded from the previ- 
ously mentioned farmbook that in the case of 
four or five of Sally’s children, Jefferson was at 
Monticello nine months prior to each birth. 

To back up her assertion that Jefferson’s 
involvement with Hemings was an “affair of the 
heart” and not one of exploitation, Brodie 
provides no documentation whatsoever, al- 
though such an assumption is a crucial link in 
her thesis. Even if one grants that the double 
meanings she finds in Jefferson’s journal and 
letters represent admissions of the liaison, they 
could just as readily suggest a relationship 
involving less commitment than the one she 


_ believes took place. 


I do not feel that Brodie’s depth psycho- 
logical speculations and symbolic interpreta- 
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tions come any closer to the truth than the 
blanket denials of a possible Jefferson-Hemings 
connection on the part of scholars she refers to 
as the “Jefferson Establishment.” Indeed, one 
such member, Douglass Adair may have come 
closer to unveiling the true nature of the 
Hemings affair as well as the contradictory 
behavior and motivations of the participants 
without introducing personality theory to com- 
pensate for the lack of reliable evidence. (See 
Adair’s “The Jefferson Scandals,” in Fame and 
the Founding Fathers, edited by Trevor Col- 
bourn, New York, W.W. Norton, 1974.) 

After weighing the scant evidence available, 
Jordan cautioned his readers that “paternity 
can neither be refuted nor proved from the 
known circumstances or from the extant testi- 
mony of his (Jefferson’s) overseer, his white 
descendants, or the descendants of Sally, each 
of them having fallible memories and personal 
interests at stake.” Brodie leaves no doubt as to 
where she stands and takes on the tone of a 
partisan when she confronts the various denials 
which have been put forth. 

Having considered two alternative hy- 
potheses, Jordan dismissed the factual question 
of whether the liaison occurred as insolvable 
and of little importance to the understanding of 
Jefferson. He preferred to attribute Jefferson’s 
ambivalence toward emancipation to conflict- 
ing intellectual opinions he held about the 
nature of blacks. While this explanation may 
not be definitive, Brodie’s interpretation fails to 
take into account the transformations that had 
taken place in the southern economy in the 
years between 1776 and 1826 as well as 
Jefferson’s conception of his role as a politician 
and elder statesman, and the similar vacillations 
of many of his contemporaries. 

To have written a successful psycho- 
biography, Brodie would have to had to base 
her explanations of Jefferson’s public and 
private behavior on more long standing per- 
sonality and situational variables than the “‘in- 
timate history” he is said to have led after the 
age of 44. Throughout the book, a fundamental 
tension exists between what Brodie regards as 
her subject’s “inner life’ and “intimate his- 
tory.” She shows herself to be sensitive to the 
difference between the two in the foreword and 
even attempts in the opening chapter to see 
“intimate history” as the result of his “inner 
life.” With the introduction of the Hemings 
speculations, however, the causal connection 
comes to a grinding halt. Thus Jefferson’s 
behavior and policy pronouncements after 
1787 are seen as a product of his “intimate 
history” alone rather than of forces which 
sha ped it. 

This tendency causes Brodie to overlook the 
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linkages between many of Jefferson’s actions as 
President and his character and worldview, both 
of which had been pretty well formed long 
before he is said to have entered into the 
relationship with Sally Hemings. Instead, 
Brodie devotes much attention to the issues of 
Jefferson’s presidency that centered around 
personalities (such as the rift with Adams, the 
Burr conspiracy, and rumors of miscegenation). 
Issues that continue to fascinate students of the 
presidency (such as the Louisiana Purchase, the 
Embargo, and Marbury vs. Madison) are 
crammed into the fewest number of pages as 
possible, 

When she does look for a causal connection 
between Jefferson’s character and political be- 
havior, Brodie applies Eriksonian theory with- 
out inquiring whether the circumstances she 
confronts are similar to those described in 
“Young Man Luther” or whether her subject 
exhibited personality traits Erikson’s possessed. 
A case in point would be Brodie’s discussion of 
Jefferson’s “A Summary View of the Rights of 
British America.” As suggested by its title, the 
“Summary View,” which Jefferson wrote in 
1774, did not embrace the cause of total 
independence from the mother country. 
Brodie, however, sees similarities between this 
document and Luther’s “Ninety Five Trea- 
tises,” which historians generally view as a more 
radical declaration. In her haste to draw com- 
parisons between Erikson’s Luther and her 
Jefferson, Brodie suggests that the “hostility” 
Jefferson expressed toward the crown (actually 
the king was being asked to alleviate parlia- 
mentary injustices) was initially intended for 
one or both parents. To say the least, this 
assertion is based not only upon a faulty 
comparison of Jefferson and Luther and their 
parents, but of their standing as “revolu- 
tionaries.” 

Unlike Luther, Gandhi, and Lenin, all of 
whom Brodie likens to him at some point, 
Jefferson was not viewed by his contemporaries 
as the leader ʻof the revolution in which he 
participated. He was not regarded as the leader 
of any movement prior to the birth of the party 
system in the 1790’s. 

On the whole, Professor Brodie’s study 
would have been a more useful contribution to 
a growing field of research had she been more 
skeptical about the ability of clinical insight to 
compensate for the lack of evidence and more 
cautious about applying Eriksonian analyses to 
situations that are not analogous to those to 
which they were meant to be applied. 


ALVIN STEPHEN FELZENBERG 
Princeton University 
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Collective Bargaining Comes to the Campus. By 
Robert K. Carr and Daniel K. VanEyke. 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1973. Pp. 314. $9.00.) 


With a title reminiscent of Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington, Collective Bargaining Comes to 
the Campus might well be preemptorily ad- 
judged “simplistic,” and passed over by most 
political scientists. That would be a mistake, for 
the book treats authoritatively a subject of vital 
academic interest. Its theme is the effect on 
academic self-government of faculty unioniza- 
tion; its conclusion is that faculty respon- 
sibility, autonomy, and rights of dissidence may 
be threatened, but that nevertheless the new 
form of government may be beneficial to the 
faculties of some campuses. 

Faculties were brought under collective bar- 
gaining laws only in the late 1960s by state laws 
and a decision of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Collective bargaining laws presuppose 
and regulate conflict between the interests of 
management—those who set policies and super- 
vise their execution—and labor. Labor is ex- 
pected to have no interest other than the 
narrowly defined terms and conditions of em- 
ployment, and management is expected to 
compromise all but the essential purposes of its 
organization: its viability and profitability. So 
the law regards faculties as labor without 
interest in the university enterprise, and the 
trustees and administrators as management who 
hold the university to its essential, especially 
financial, purposes. 

The authors examine the benefits to the 
faculty as “labor” stemming from collective 
bargaining, and the costs they pay in their role 
as the buyers of the universities’ integrity: They 
argue that the adoption of collective bargain- 
ing by a faculty is the adoption of a new 
university constitution which will re-form the 
alliances of power controlling the university’s 
policies. Union-administration committees will 
replace faculty senate committees and even in 
private universities the administration will have, 
by public law, responsibility for hiring, promo- 
tion, and similar policies now properly regarded 
as faculty responsibilities. 

The “faculty” as such will lose much of its 
functional identity. Because as labor the faculty 
does not make policy, there are no compelling 
reasons to prevent the lumping of the faculty 
and other laborers into the same bargaining 
unit. Thus units have been recognized b 
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having to do with academic freedom, responsi- 
bilities, tenure, and relations with students, 
have already entered contracts. Collective bar- 
gaining could initiate a system of governance 
over these matters in which the faculty has only 
a minority vote. 

In deciding to bargain collectively, the fac- 
ulty unit must choose an agent, and frequently 
this has been the union which actively sought 
to organize the faculty. These run the gamut 
from the AAUP to the Teamsters’. The choice 
of agent vitally affects faculty interests, because 
the agent binds the union to the contract it 
writes with the administration. There is no 
requirement in law for ratification of a con- 
tract by the membership, although that is 
the general practice. Once a bargaining agent 
has been selected, the company (administra- 
tion) must deal exclusively with that agent, and 
is guilty of unfair labor practices if it attempts 
to deal with any other agent or to deal with the 
faculty directly about matters pertaining to its 
contract. Matters in the contract cannot come 
before the senate. 

Inevitably, disputes will arise over the con- 
tractual matters, for example the granting of 
tenure or the claim of a violation of academic 
freedom. Even if the initial complaint arose 
exclusively from a decision of an academic 
committee (e.g., a tenure decision), the griev- 
ance would be heard before a union-manage- 
ment committee. If appealed, it would go 
before a federal or state hearing examiner, and 
then a full board, and finally to the civil courts. 
Ultimately precedent-setting decisions regarding 
academic matters will be made in a setting 
removed from the campus and the profession, 
under an adversary proceeding, following the 
case law precedents of industrial relations. 

The demands of unionization may even 
more strongly conflict with academic freedom. 
Variations of closed shop agreements can be 
expected to appear in colleges and universities 
once unions have become solidly established, 
just as they have in other settings. Under such 
contracts, employers must fire employees who 
do not pay union dues. The university may be 
required by contract to fire tenured professors 
who refuse to pay dues to a union with whose 
policies they differ, and which they have 
refused to support in an election. But indeed as 
contracts encompass more policies of general 
academic concern, the professor may find he 
must become active in the union in order to 
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bargained contracts and proceedings under 
grievance petitions. They discuss the NLRB 
decisions by which faculties were included in 
collective bargaining, and examine the experi- 
ence of other comparable professional groups 
under the law. 

This review has been grimmer than the 
authors’ presentation, in that they argue that 
collective bargaining has not produced the dire 
effects that are potential within it (mor the 
benefits it promises). It is a young innovation in 
academic governance, perhaps in some places 
useful, but carries serious liabilities. 


THOMAS W. VITULLO-MARTIN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Emergence of the Presidential Nominating Con- 
vention, 1798—1832. By James S. Chase. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1973. 
Pp. 332. $8.95.) 


Here is yet another work added to the 
conventional wisdom which holds that the 
Founding Fathers were opposed to parties, 
made no provision for them in their constitu- 
tional system, and could not conceive of a 
party system, let alone support such an 
abomination. Professor Chase uncritically ac- 
cepts this view in explaining the origins of 
presidential nominating practices: “Neither Jef- 
ferson nor Madison, or anyone else, set out to 
create a party. The idea of a permanent, 
extralegal, and popular organization existing for 
the purpose of controlling the government 
would have repelled them in 1789 (provided 
they could have imagined such a novelty) and it 
continued to repel them after they had founded 
the Republican party” (p. 6). 

Does no one take seriously Madison’s view 
of party and faction in propounding the Consti- 
tution? “The regulation of these various and 
interfering interests forms the principal task of 
modern legislation, and involves the spirit of 
party and faction in the necessary and ordinary 
operations of government” (Federalist 10). 

True, party and faction emerge from “‘inter- 
fering interests” which government must “regu- 
late.” And Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
warned against the “baneful effects of the spirit 
of party.” But this did not differ essentially 
from Burke’s classic defense of parties. The 
leading Framers—as all sensible citizens, then 
and now-—wanted a national leadership that 
could rise when necessary above mere partisan 
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Constitution did not prescribe the party sys- 
tem, but it did more than neglect to proscribe 
such a development. It provided a road to 
power which knowingly made party organiza- 
tion inevitable, given political liberty. Hence, 
the constitutional system is so organized as to 
channel and contain this emerging mode of 
political organization. Indeed, the Framers 
could not foresee the modern party system, but 
the major characteristics which make American 
parties distinctive reflect the original concep- 
tion of how to impose constitutional con- 
straints upon the “violence of faction.” 

Many admirers of British parties have recog- 
nized (deploringly) this constitutional channel- 
ing of the American political stream (to recall 
E. E. Schattschneider’s metaphor in Party 
Government). This is not to say that the 
presidential nominating convention was in- 
tended by the Framers or anticipated as such. 
And, certainly, modern mass-mediated elec- 
tioneering organizations were not part of the 
constitutional design. But the constitutional 
system molded a party system with dis- 
tinctively American aspects: organizational de- 
centralization; undisciplined membership, 
whether of office holders or of general activists; 
moderate differences and overlapping stands on 
issues between two major parties. Again, not all 
of these were planned, but they are remarkably 
consistent with the Framers’ views of how to 
constrain a majority faction from forming too 
quickly when based upon narrow interests and 
from obtaining all the powers of government in 
a single electoral victory. 

Chase has trouble, as have all who deal with 
the category, of knowing what a party is. And 
he does not break new ground. Like W. N. 
Chambers (Political Parties in a New Nation 
[New York: Oxford, 1963]), Chase hews to a 
narrowly modern conceptualization which 
then, by definition, excludes from considera- 
tion preconstitutional colonial, state, and local 
electoral and legislative party organizations 
from serious consideration. Yet that is precisely 
the historical and political science issue. What 
did the Framers know of party, and what did 
they believe was important to prevent (surely 
not free elections and the political organiza- 
tions which liberty would nurture)? Combining 
freedom of association with electoral processes 
for awarding governmental authority, and given 
the Framers’ concern for excessive partisanship, 
how would their constitutional system work? 
Federalist 10 met this issue head on. But Chase 
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thwarted by Mr. Madison’s Constitution. 

Similarly, Chase excludes the legislative cau- 
cus from his conception of party simply by 
definition. This tautology is imposed upon the 
analysis of the early Republican party, which is 
described as a “congressional faction’? rather 
than a “broadly based national party” (p. 11). 
Whether “broadly based” or narrowly based, 
the difference between a congressional caucus 
and a national party is not that only the latter 
is national. Since each organized alignments for 
purposes of controlling votes both inside and 
outside the national legislature, why is each not 
equally a national party? Because one is not 
modern? The circular argument is resolved by 
definitional exclusion. 

The national nominating system could 
scarcely begin until a national elective office 
required it (as Chase does realize, p. 6). Nor 
would the beginning be a clean start, with the 
contending factions all choosing the same or- 
ganizational forms and processes irrespective of 
how alternatives might produce different out- 
comes. Thus Jacksonians could foresake the 
convention mode in favor of the caucus when, 
as in 1828, political circumstances in Virginia 
made that advantageous (p. 89). Both legislative 
caucuses and convention meetings preceded the 
1831—32 national conventions on state and 
local levels, 

This is a remarkably thorough historical 
work. Original data are meticulously assembled, 
state by state, to document each aspect and 
stage of the development of the early nominat- 
ing processes. But, as the author is aware, the 
data are not self-explanatory. And his explana- 
tion is. marred, in my opinion, by a faulty 
definition of party, so that where early develop- 
ment is to be noted and explained, it is rather 
explained away for failing to satisfy the prevail- 
ing modern view of what a “real” political 
party is. 


HERBERT GARFINKEL 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


Middle East Record, Volume Four, 1968. 
Edited by Daniel Dishon with members of 
the Shiloah Center for Middle Eastern and 
African Studies, Tel Aviv University. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons and Jerusalem: 
Israel Universities Press, 1973. Pp. 889. 
$55.00.) 


This is an exceptionally useful reference 
work for the student of Middle Eastern politics. 
It is no mere ““Record”—no inventory list. This 
volume parallels the scholarship, objectivity, 
and depth of treatment of a Year Book of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The only difference is 
that this volume of the Middle East Record 
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confines itself to one year of political develop- 
ments (with some attention as well to economic 
development) in one region of the world. 
Unlike Encyclopedia yearbooks, the Record 
does not bring us up to date on the state of the 
art in various fields of scholarship, but 889 
pages on one year of politics encourage gen- 
erous coverage. 

Drawing upon official texts and more than 
two hundred newspapers and journals, often 
providing extensive excerpts and always citing 
sources, the Record offers articles on the 
following subjects: Soviet policy toward the 
Middle East (68 double-column pages) as well 
as U.S., French, British, and U.N. policies; 
inter-Arab relations; the Arab-Israeli conflict 
(with 48 pages devoted to the Arab Palestinian 
movement); and 385 pages altogether devoted 
to internal developments in the countries of the 
Middle East. 

All articles seek to provide context for the 
facts or opinions cited. On controversial issues, 
great care is taken to cite different spokesmen. 
or authorities within, no less than among, 
countries. Neither Soviet nor Arab nor Israeli 
attitudes emerge as monoliths; quite the con- 
trary. Indeed, one of the great services the 
Record renders is to let the reader learn in 
detail just what the main issues are and how, 
variously, they are being perceived, argued, and 
documented. 

Many subheadings, an ample index, and 
above all, careful editing and clear writing make 
this large volume easily accessible and service- 
able. 

The first volume of the Record dealt with 
developments in 1960, the second volume with 
1961, the third with 1967 and its background; 
the present fourth volume, as noted, covers 
1968; and a single volume dealing with both 
1969 and 1970 is said to be under preparation. 
Future volumes are expected to catch up more 
quickly with recent years. 

There is no other publication of the scope 
and quality of the Record covering the Middle 
East. It is an impressive achievement. 


MANFRED HALPERN 
Princeton University 


Foreign Policy and U.S. Presidential Elections, 
1940—1948 and 1952—1960 (Two volumes). 
By Robert A. Divine. (New York: New 
Viewpoints, 1974. Vol. I: Pp. 353; Vol. II: 
Pp. 359. $4.95 each.) 


Written in the narrative tradition by an 
historian, these two volumes provide a highly 
readable, often illuminating, but essentially 
preanalytic perspective. The author draws no 
general conclusions, save three largely gratu- 
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itous ones in the preface, nor does he venture 
any summary. Professor Divine’s study is prin- 
cipally of interest because it assembles in one 
place foreign policy components of these six 
contiguous elections, as represented primarily 
by what candidates for the presidency said or 
did in battles for both nomination and election. 
Although he relies predominantly on primary 
documents and journalistic accounts from the 
period, Divine makes judicious and uniformly 
persuasive use of public opinion poll data. 
Volume I covers 1940—1948, when there were 
visible policy differences among presidential 
candidates. Volume II covers the period of the 
Cold War consensus in presidential elections, 
1952—1960. 

Divine states in the preface that he has 
willingly courted the “danger of distorting the 
political process by my deliberate neglect of the 
significant domestic factors that also influence 
the outcome of presidential elections” (I,x). 
He justifies this neglect of domestic factors on 
the highly dubious and unsupported ground 
that “...I intend only to lift international 
considerations out of the relative obscurity to 
which historians and political scientists have 
consigned them in modern American politics.” 

By his “deliberate neglect” of domestic 
factors, Divine assumes implicitly that the 
foreign policy positions taken by presidential 
candidates would not be differently understood 
if he had analyzed those positions in conjunc- 
tion with domestic policy positions and the 
forces shaping them. If we, however, disagree 
with this assumption then Divine misleads us in 
effect when he states: 


. .. [ have tried to tell the story dispassionately, 
letting the actors in the historical drama speak 
for themselves. I have no strong views I wish to 
impose on my reader, and I feel deeply that the 
attempt, especially in the last decade, to chan- 
nel history along rigid ideological lines has 
retarded rather than advanced our understand- 
ing of the recent past (1,x). 


But Divine is in fact imposing strong views 
on the reader. By excluding a priori any 
possible evidence of the linkages between for- 
eign and domestic policy orientations and 
forces, he thereby implicitly denies conserva- 
tive, Marxist, and other interpretations of the 
domestic sources of foreign policy. Such inter- 
pretations find in the linkages of domestic and 
foreign policy orientations (vis à vis capitalism, 
socialism, democracy and communism) the key 
to understanding foreign policy positions of- 
fered voters. Divine’s implicit interpretation, 
i.e., that there were no such crucially illuminat- 
ing linkages, is a serious viewpoint. Nevertheless 
Divine must be faulted for presuming that his 
approach, as stated in the above quote, is more 
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objective and less theory laden than competing 
interpretations on both the right and the left. 
But is a study more objective that pretends to 
make an assumption-free selection of facts, yet 
is structured to leave out any substantial basis 
for consideration of competing theories? The 
choice of one’s own theory ought to follow the 
discovery of the greater explanatory power of 
that theory compared with others. From a 
social scientific viewpoint Divine’s work may be 
found naive for assuming that any study of 
such wide scope could proceed without explicit 
or implicit assumptions, which are themselves 
controversial, theoretically and politically. 

On the positive side, these volumes provide 
thought-provoking particulars and analyses. In 
the 1940 campaign, following the fall of France 
and the Battle of Britain, foreign events and 
candidates’ reactions crucially affected the 
polls. FDR’s chances for a third term would 
have been far from good but for the war. Divine 
argues persuasively that both FDR and Willkie 
were able to eliminate their respective rivals for 
their parties’ nominations largely because of 
public perception of their foreign policy posi- 
tions. Divine demonstrates with poll data that 
FDR’s advocacy of strengthening of American 
military forces and aiding the Allies by all 
means short of combat involvement, while 
stating that the U.S. should do all it could to 
stay out of the war, illustrates his sensitivity to 
public opinion. Also using poll data, Divine 
argues that public reaction to his forthright 
stand in favor of the Allies won nomination for 
Willkie over isolationist Republicans, and that 
in August 1940 Willkie would have beaten 
FDR. But Willkie slipped steadily in the polls as 
the war worsened for the Allies, for FDR 
showed a greater willingness to increase aid to 
the Allies and Willkie, according to Divine, tried 
to appeal to isolationist and internationalist 
sentiment simultaneously. 

Treating the 1944 election, Divine claims 
(I, 169) that FDR intended a more conciliatory 
posture toward the Soviets than Truman chose, 
but he gives us no inkling of FDR’s plans or 
perspectives. The win/loss record of known 
isolationist and internationalist congressional 
candidates in 1944 proved that internationalism 
had, by then, triumphed. The polls indicated 
that but for the war, Dewey would have 
enjoyed a distinct advantage over Roosevelt, 
who won by the smallest margin since 1916. 
Divine accents the McCarthyite style of anti- 
communism used by the Republicans as a 
campaign strategy in 1944, well before any 
apparent threat of Soviet expansionism—a 
strategy that spotlighted a domestic threat of 
communism (I, 130—137). The Republicans 
launched a full-scale campaign charging that 
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Roosevelt was the captive of left-wing labor 
forces and continually linked him with Earl 
Browder, the leader of the American Com- 
munist Party, whom FDR had released from 
jail. Near election day, Dewey himself claimed 
that Browder was directing FDR’s campaign 
(J, 137). These facts alter the impression that 
anti-Communist and McCarthyite tactics in 
American presidential elections first sprung 
from consolidation of Soviet power in Eastern 
Europe after the war. But Divine’s account is 
far less analytically grounded or historically 
precise on these and postwar developments 
surrounding the origins of the Cold War and 
McCarthyism than might be desired, as con- 
trasted, say, with Nathan and Oliver’s new 
treatment in their The United States and World 
Order (Boston: Little Brown, 1976). 

In 1948, Divine shows, Truman’s remarkable 
political recovery coincided with successfully 
projecting the image of standing firm against 
the Soviets while, via the airlift, avoiding war 
during the Berlin crisis. Most interesting is 
Divine’s account of the Truman-Clifford at- 
tempt to isolate Wallace’s third-party move- 
ment. In a speech in New York, Truman 
declared: “I do not want and will not accept 
the political support of Henry Wallace and his 
Communists” (I, 183). Divine concludes: “The 
final step in the Clifford strategy, hanging the 
Red label on Wallace and thereby enhancing 
Truman’s appeal to all anti-Communists, had 
been carried out by the President personally.” 
Divine argues that Wallace’s position was that 
“,..a tough line only increased the Russians’ 
feeling of fear and insecurity that lay behing 
their bluster...” and that the U.S. should 
adopt “...a new policy that included accept- 
ing Soviet domination of Eastern Europe.” 
Unfortunately Divine is no more specific than 
that on what Wallace stood for, or on why his 
beliefs were heretical then and are more widely 
accepted now. 

Divine notes, “Above all, the election of 
1948 marked the institutionalization of the 
Cold War [which] meant the end of 
meaningful dissent on foreign policy ... for 
nearly two decades” (I, 276). Consequently, 
the second volume, which begins with the 1952 
election and ends with the election of 1960, is 
less thematic and more narrowly anecdotal, and 
hence much less illuminating. We learn that 
Stevenson was an early exponent of the domino 
theory, and was in some ways more hawkish 
than Eisenhower, despite the impression lent by 
Stevenson’s emphasis on a nuclear test ban in 
1956. Divine’s treatment of Taft is much less 
clear than it could be, and he leaves us to guess 
whether Taft himself was ambivalent or trying 
to hold together incompatible constituencies. 
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Divine tells of a secret meeting between Eisen- 
hower and Taft in the spring of 1951. Ike 
offered to release a draft of a public statement 
renouncing all intention of running in 1952 if 
only Taft would agree to support the idea of 
collective security in Europe. Tait refused, Ike 
tore up the document and set out to obtain the 
nomination (II, 13). But Divine gives us no 
account of why, and over what specifically, the 
two men disagreed. Unlike Nathan and Oliver, 
Divine gives an incomplete account of how 
Eisenhower ended the Korean War and why 
Truman did not, which was so important in the 
1952 election. 

As a general criticism, Divine’s study is 
weakest in failing to sharply delineate foreign 
policy differences among elites, as for example, 
Seyom Brown did so successfully in The Faces 
of Power. Thus the book’s central purpose—to 
illuminate the effects of foreign policy on U.S. 
presidential elections from 1940 to 1960 —is 
undercut to the degree that the author fails to 
make clear the differences in perspective and 
policy positions among contending forces and 
candidates. 


JERROLD E. SCHNEIDER 
University of Delaware 


War and Presidential Power: A Chronicle of 
Congressional Surrender. By Senator 
Thomas E. Eagleton. (New York: Liveright, 
1974. Pp. ix, 240. $8.95.) 


Who Makes War: The President versus Congress. - 
By Senator Jacob K. Javits, with Don 
Kellerman. (New York: William Morrow and 
Co., 1973. Pp. xx, 300. $8.95.) 


No issue gave the framers of the Constitu- 
tion more concern in their formulating a 
workable scheme of separation of powers than 
the matter of control over the war power. 
These works by two current members of the 
Senate pursue the same general themes: an 
analysis of the original constitutional under- 
standings on the point; a survey of practice and 
precedent over the years tending toward ag- 
grandizement of executive authority in this area 
at the expense of Congress; and, by way of 
conclusion, vigorous advocacy of the proposi- 
tion that in the national interest Congress must 
adopt measures and practices which will check 
this trend and restore the original constitutional 
“balance.” 

Senator Eagleton’s study is divided into two 
parts of approximately equal length. The first is 
a review of executive actions, ending with the 
Vietnam experience, that have involved the 
United States in armed conflict. In a somewhat 
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polemical and lawyer-like fashion, he has de- 
signed his historical survey to expose the 
presidents concerned, especially those from 
FDR onward, as more or less deliberate sub- 
verters of the original constitutional plan. The 
second part, which is the book’s major schol- 
arly contribution, is a detailed analysis of legis- 
lative efforts in Congress during the 1970s, 
culminating in the passage of the War Powers 
Act of 1973, designed to recapture for Congress 
a greater share of responsibility in the war 
powers area. An original sponsor and prime 
mover of legislation of this nature, Senator 
Eagleton at the end found himself in opposition 
to the measure finally adopted. He not only 
voted against the 1973 Act in the form in 
which it came from conference committee, but 
he also voted to sustain President Nixon’s veto 
of it. Senator Eagleton defends his about-face 
on the measure on the ground that the language 
finally incorporated amounts to congressional 
recognition that the President has the authority 
to engage American forces in armed conflict 
through his own initiative in emergency situa- 
tions and to pursue that course without express 
congressional assent for a period of sixty days 
(in certain situations, for ninety days), subject 
only to the condition that he report his actions 
to Congress. He terms the statute finally 
adopted ‘‘an historic tragedy” ; for in his view it 
gives to the President and all his successors a 
“pre-dated 60-day unilateral warmaking author- 
ity” (p. 219). 

In a more complete and evenhanded fashion, 
the study by Senator Javits surveys the history 
of presidential-congressional relations in the 
exercise of the war powers. Only his concluding 
chapter is devoted to the matter of efforts by 
Congress during the 1970s to reassert for itself 
authority in this sphere. Since the book was 
presumably published prior to the time the 
1973 War Powers Act was given its final form, 
Javits does not take issue directly in his study 
with Senator Eagleton’s assessment of the Act’s 
ultimate impact. It is clear, however, from 
Senator Eagleton’s account of the legislative 
actions that eventuated in its enactment that he 
and Senator Javits were in sharp disagreement 
over whether it should have become law. 

No question has afforded more opportunity 
for engagement in what Senator Javits terms 
“one of America’s favorite sports—Constitution 
wrestling” than the subject dealt with by the 
authors. The pages of congressional proceedings 
abound with accounts of great and near-great 
debates on the matter. Journalists and learned 
commentators have offered their contributions 
at length and in profusion over the years. As 
Senator Javits puts it, the historical record 
demonstrates that the “twilight zone [between 
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congressional and presidential war powers] 
has become a kind of constitutional DMZ 
infiltrated by expansionist-minded Presidents” 
(p. 256). This theme, upon which Senator 
Eagleton bears down even more heavily, is 
doubtless justified, but it is by no means novel. 
The question to be resolved, as the two authors 
see it, is how Congress should go about trying 
to restore the sanctity of this constitutional 
DMZ by legislative fiat. Their differences on the 
point are over means, not ends. 

As historians in their more candid moments 
are apt to observe, history is an argument 
without end. Senator Javits appears to be much 
more ready than his colleague to recognize that 
a great many factors other than mere lust for 
power by the executive have been responsible 
for the accretion of power by presidents at the 
expense of Congress. The changing role of the 
United States in the world community, new 
techniques associated with making war, the 
mystique of the “imperial presidency” so as- 
siduously cultivated in some quarters in the 
post-World War H era, and the instinctive 
aversion of members of Congress toward taking 
a politically inexpedient stand on issues involv- 
ing the national security in time of crisis must 
all be taken into account, he avers, in explain- 
ing this trend. 

Both studies are as much criticisms of 
American “imperialism” of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries as they are attempts to 
portray the presidents concerned as usurpers of 
powers properly belonging to Congress. In his 
zeal to show that the president has usurped 
war-making powers constitutionally allocated 
to Congress, Senator Eagleton even goes so far 
as to misquote the Constitution itself at one 
point. The clause vesting in Congress the power 
to “grant letters of marque and reprisal” (a 
clause authorizing the licensing of private ship- 
owners to engage in privateering, a practice long 
since abandoned in international conflict) be- 
comes at his hand the authority to “grant 
letters of marque; Order reprisals ... etc.” (p. 
8, emphasis added)—a far different matter. 
Nevertheless, he concludes his brief survey of 
nineteenth-century developments with the com- 
ment that “throughout the nineteenth century, 
with remarkably few exceptions, American 
Presidents and Congresses sought to maintain 
the traditional constitutional balance between 
the power of the executive ... and ... the 
Congress” (p. 42). 

Senator Javits is not so generous with some 
of the earlier presidents, as some of his chapter 
headings (e.g., “Jefferson’s Private War”; 


“Lincoln: The Great Violator?”) suggest. He is > 


careful to acknowledge, moreover, that not all 
assumptions of initiative by presidents that 
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have resulted in war or the “bullying” of 
weaker nations have been disavowed by the 
Congress or the American public later when the 
facts came to be fully known. While, for 
example, it is now conceded that the Mexican 
War was a “presidential war” brought on by the 
aggressive measures of President Polk and sanc- 
tioned only with reluctance by Congress, Javits 
notes that no one now advocates giving Cali- 
fornia back to Mexico. Nor, he adds, is there 
any strong sentiment in the United States for 
giving up the Panama Canal Zone concessions 
obtained through some high-handed diplomacy 
and military maneuvering by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The Vietnam War was the catalyst for these 
re-examinations of the questions of how and by 
whom this nation may be committed to a 
war-like endeavor, how much manpower and 
treasure may be employed, and for how long. 
The most significant outcome of that conflict 
from the constitutional standpoint was Con- 
gress’s assertion, through exercise of its power 
over the purse and its authority to raise and 
support armed forces, that it can limit the 
arenas of action, wind down our military 
involvement in an ongoing conflict, and compel 
eventual disengagement. Passage of the War 
Powers Act of 1973 was a concluding effort by 
Congress to place on our statute books an 
admonition to presidents, “No more Viet- 
nams!” 


The long-range impact of that legislation 
upon the making of policy decisions by presi- 
dents involving the use of American military 
forces abroad remains to be seen. In the one 
clear test of its efficacy to date—the Mayaguez 
incident—it proved to be no serious deterrent to 
the President’s capacity to act decisively and 
effectively in an emergency through use of 
military force. The Act came into play only to 
the extent of obliging him to report promptly 
on the matter to Congress, so as to afford 
Congress an opportunity to register its disap- 
proval of his actions if it wished. The affair was 
terminated long before the necessity arose for 
the President, in accordance with the Act’s 
terms, to obtain a positive resolution of ap- 
proval by Congress to enable him to continue 
on his course. As subsequent popular polls 
seemed to indicate, the President’s forceful 
response to the crisis redounded greatly to his 
credit. 

These works provide iNuminating insight 
into the minds and motivations of two of the 
most influential members of the Senate with 
regard to their respective courses of action on a 
matter of critical concern to the nation. Advo- 
cates of the proposition that the national 
interest requires greater involvement of Con- 
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gress in the making of policy decisions in the 
military action sphere will find in these works 
able and effective support. 


JOSEPH E. KALLENBACH 
University of Michigan (Emeritus! 


Black Power/White Control: The Struggle of 
the Woodlawn Organization in Chicago. By 
John Hall Fish. (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1973. Pp. xii, 
356. $12.50.) 


This volume is an historical/analytical ac- 
count of the development of The Woodlawn 
Organization (TWO) during the 1960s and the 
early years of the present decade. Woodlawn is 
a neighborhood immediately to the south of 
the area occupied by the University of Chicago. 
The university and the organization have had 
continuous relationships from the beginning; in 
fact, according to the author, it was the 
university’s plan to expand to the south that 
led to the creation of TWO in the first place. 
TWO was initiated under a grant to the late 
Saul Alinsky and his Industrial Areas Founda- 
tion as similar community organizations were 
created in other cities across the country. Fish 
describes in some detail how TWO became a 
spokesman for the Woodlawn community 
through the confrontational style used by 
Alinsky organizations throughout the country 
(accompanied by minimal “victories” over vari- 
ous “enemies” but not much basic change in 
social conditions). In the late 1960s, TWO 
moved beyond the position of spokesman for 
the residents of Woodlawn to three attempts at 
community control: (1) a youth project involv- 
ing the Blackstone Rangers; (2) a school de- 
centralization project; and (3) involvement in 
the planning of the Model Cities program in the 
area. In detail, the author shows that TWO 
failed to win on these three issues because it 
could not overcome the combined power of the 
Democratic party organization and entrénched 
local bureaucracies. The city of Chicago was 
not ready to give up public authority to a 
private group whose interests were not often in 
harmony with their own. Hence, in order to 
survive, the organization sought coexistence 
with the powers that be through community 
development programs. In summary, then, the 
book provides a description and analysis of the 
evolution of a community organization from 
confrontation to coexistence with the domi- 
nant institutional forces in Chicago. In ad- 
dition, the volume tries to deal with the 
difficult question of “so what?” What differ- 
ence did the presence of TWO make? In one 
sense the answer seems to be “not much.” 
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Population was leaving the area while fires 
literally were burning much of the physical 
plant. Professor Fish, however, argues different- 
ly. He claims that the organization helped 
retard the physical decay of the area and 
provided meaning and hope for the residents. 
And the survival of the organization itself, 
despite its setbacks, is viewed as a major 
accomplishment. What does the author con- 
clude about the potentialities of community 
organizations whatever their locale? A fair 
inference would be that these organizations can 
assist residents to gain a sense of identity and 
can win victories when they carefully select 
targets and do not take on entrenched powers 
on issues salient to those powers. And it may be 
that their very presence causes outside agencies, 
both public and private, to be more responsive 
to neighborhood desires. But, more soberly, 
there is little evidence that they can change the 
basic conditions of ghetto life. 

How did the author reach his conclusions? It 
was based on “‘six years of intense involvement 
with TWO both as a scholar-observer and as an 
active participant” (p. 6), including attendance 
at hundreds of meetings, service on numerous 
committees of the organization itself, and 
interviews with a large number of the par- 
ticipants in the affairs of the organization. It 
resulted in a strong commitment to the organi- 
zation. The effort was monumental, but the 
results are hard to evaluate. As with most 
studies of this kind, the validity of the con- 
clusions are suspect. The author, apparently, 
made no effort to relate his work to the 
developing methodology of participant-observa- 
tion or to the substantive works of authors 
employing this methodology (e.g., Gans, Lie- 
bow, Oscar Lewis). And, less important, the 
writing style is at times so filled with acronyms 
that all but the most dedicated follower of 
TWO might be tempted to put the book down. 

It is easier to raise these criticisms than to 
suggest clearcut alternative approaches. The 
evaluative case study may be needed in areas 
where few prior research efforts exist. Clearly, 
to study the effectiveness of an organization 
like TWO logically implies an experimental or 
quasi-experimental design (as exemplified by 
the work of Donaid Campbell). And yet the 
application of these designs to such complex 
problems as assessing the effectiveness of com- 
munity organizations has barely begun. As a 
result, despite the plethora of community 
organizations like TWO that developed in the 
1960s, we have little solid evidence concerning 
their accomplishments. 

Nevertheless, this particular study is valuable 
for those interested in the politics of race, 
community organizations, urban politics, and 
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the enduring questions of participatory democ- 
racy and the limits of power of the citizenry as 
they attempt to deal with the problems around 
them. That answers to these enduring questions 
are not forthcoming may be less important than 
the fact that they were raised. 


LYMAN A. KELLSTEDT 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


Race and Authority in Urban Politics: Com- 
munity Participation and the War on Pover- 
ty. By David Greenstone and Paul E. Peter- 
son. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1973. Pp. x, 364. $12.50.) 


In a narrow sense, Greenstone and Peterson 
are concerned with explaining the consequences 
of those famous three little words, “maximum 
feasible participation,” in the anti-poverty leg- 
islation. Their research sites are the nation’s five 
largest cities in 1960—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Detroit. But ina 
larger sense, they are really lifting the study of 
big city politics out of the explanatory ad 
hocracy long characteristic of investigators en- 
thralled by Chicago’s machine, New York’s 
pluralism, Los Angeles’ fragmentation, Detroit’s 
unionism, and Philadelphia’s bluebloods. This 
alone would make the contribution to the 
study of city politics an important one, well 
deserving of the prestigious imprimatur of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

It is a commonplace for students of big city 
politics to be excessively impressed by the 
idiosyncratic character of particular large cities, 
attributing to it virtually every political event, 
change, or behavior. This is the sui generis 
approach to local politics, analogous to the 
explanations of the stereotypical “area spe- 
cialist” in comparative politics. New York’s 
notorious hyperpluralism (“It is no accident,” 
say the authors, “that every major work on 
New York City politics has depended heavily 
upon the group approach of Bentley, Herring, 
and Truman” [p. 39]) becomes an explanatory 
deus ex machina, as does Chicago’s machine, or 
Detroit’s class conflict. Greenstone and Peter- 
son rank the five cities in terms of their 
participatory levels (New York first, followed 
by Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and then 
Chicago), but find that “no single factor iden- 
tified in the case studies accounts for the 
variation among the five cities” (p. 46). 

What is needed, therefore, is an integrated 
set of explanatory constructs which will ac- 
count for intercity variations in the dependent 
variable of participation. The discipline’s now- 
favorite whipping-boy of pluralism is tried, and 
fares no better than the idiosyncratic explana- 
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tions derived from the “political culture” ap- 
proach. The authors substitute the concept of 
objective interest, or more elaborately, “latent- 
manifest role analysis,’ for the pluralist’s es- 
sentially subiective treatment of interest. Plural- 
ists depend upon a model of electoral interest 
and organizational maintenance to predict be- 
havior. But unfortunately for the model, a good 
deal of the participatory conflict is better 
explained by ideology than by actors like 
mayors behaving in their own electoral in- 
terests. In the Agger-Goldrich-Swanson termi- 
nology, upon which the authors depend heavi- 
ly, the war over the war on poverty was 
essentially between the “Liberal Pragmatism” 
of most big city politicians on the one hand, 
with blacks and their “Community Conserva- 
tionist” allies on the other, and “Progressive 
Conservatives” playing a variable role. It is, 
incidentally, remarkable—given the presumed 
impotence of urban mayors—to see how sig- 
nificant was the role of the mayor in imposing a 
policy settlement. That two recent major works 
on urban politics (this one and Peter Rossi et 
al., The Roots of Urban Discontent [New 
York: John Wiley, 1974]) attribute consider- 
able weight to mayoral positions should prompt 
a reevaluation of the received wisdom about 
urban mayors. 

Insofar as participation in the community 
action program is taken to be a dependent 
variable, Greenstone and Peterson offer, if not 
the last word, at least a very definitive one. 
There is also, however, the consideration of 
participation as an independent variable. This 
question asks what consequences participation 
has for the allocations of urban policy outputs. 
Here the analysis is much shallower. Peterson’s 
earlier work on forms of representation in 
community action is elaborated in the volume, 
and demonstrates that more democratic modes 
of selection were negatively related to the 
“effectiveness” of representation. The measures 
of the effectiveness and the impact of participa- 
tion are, however, casual at best. Two of the 
authors’ University of Chicago colleagues 
(Verba and Nie in their Participation in Ameri- 
ca [New York: Harper and Row, 1972]) 
formulate a much more explicit model of 
participation as both a dependent and an 
independent variable. Had the present writers 
been as attentive to the impact of participation 
on changes in urban policy as they are to the 
analysis of the structure and determinants of 
the participatory settlement, their efforts 
would have taken better account of both sides 
of the participatory ledger. 

Because the analysis of the policy con- 
sequences of participation is so abbreviated, it 
is difficult to evaluate the authors’ unwavering 
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support of community control in the final 
chapter, which purports to be a “policy anal- 
ysis” of participation. No serious policy ana- 
lyst, though, would begin with such skimpy 
evidence on policy impact. What would be 
needed at a minimum is a parallel rank-ordering 
of the cities in terms of what was gotten or 
changed as a consequence of the participatory 
system. But because the overwhelming body of 
conceptualization and data bear upon participa- 
tion as a dependent variable, one might be 
suspicious, on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented, of the conclusion that “community 
control, for all its faults, can facilitate the 
forward thrust of black power in the American 
regime” (p. 315). The strength of the analysis 
does not lie in these shaky conclusions, but 
rather in the effort (parallel to Rossi et al.) to 
lift big city politics from the clutches of the 
case study, and in showing that the assumption 
of sui generis is neither necessary nor viable. 
The long-term impact of community control is 
not definitively settled here. But, as the authors 
forcefully argue, the community action pro- 
gram symbolized, and perhaps even accelerated, 
a transformation of big city politics from 
distributive “Liberal Pragmatism’ to a po- 
tentially redistributive politics of race. 


ROBERT L. LINEBERRY 
Northwestern University 


Postal Monopoly: An Assessment of the Private 
Express Statutes. By John Haldi. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for 
Public Policy Research, 1974, Pp. 70. 
$3.00.) 


The United States Postal Service. By Gerald 
Cullinan. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1973. Pp. 271. $10.00.) 


The apparently inexorable deterioration of 
the mail service ought to make both of these 
books timely and interesting. In fact Haldi’s 
monograph does address itself to just this 
question in a lucid and, on the whole, persua- 
sive manner. Cullinan’s book, one in a long 
series Praeger has published on U.S. government 
agencies, manages to convey more than most 
readers, including this one, would want to 
know about the post office without, at the 
same time, throwing much light upon its 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

Haldi’s Postal Monopoly is a closely rea- 
soned tract in the American Enterprise Associa- 
tion’s Evaluative Studies Series. Reflecting the 
free-market preference of the authors AEI 
publishes, Haldi mounts an impressive attack 
upon the private express statutes which provide 
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the postal service (now postal corporation) with 
a legal monopoly in the delivery of letters. The 
poor service we all receive is the direct result of 
this legal monopoly, he argues, for all the 
reasons traditional economic theory proclaims, 
given a situation in which an enterprise is 
removed from the discipline of the market- 
place. Untroubled by competition, the postal 
service has no incentive to improve its service in 
order to sell its product; it is thus inefficient, 
inflexible, and badly in need of modernization. 
Furthermore, because of its monopoly status it 
has, at least in the past, been able to engage in 
very questionnable pricing practices (i.e., the 
great majority of senders of first-class mail must 
pay substantially higher rates than the service 
requires in order to subsidize second and 
third-class mail and a small volume of very 
costly, hard to deliver, first-class mail). 

Haldi contends that many of the important 
innovations in mail delivery result from private 
competitors who, acting on the margins of the 
law, have introduced service improvement tech- 
niques as a means of attracting clients. These 
techniques have then been adopted by the Post 
Office as a competitive response—along with 
legal action to prosecute such companies as 
violators of the private express statutes. He also 
points to the success of the United Parcel 
Service in providing generally cheaper and more 
efficient service than the post office in the 
delivery of fourth class parcels, the one area 
where private express statutes do not apply. 

The traditional counterargument utilized by 
proponents of the postal monopoly is that 
competitors would enter the market only to 
“cream skim”; they would compete with the 
postal service only in the lucrative markets— 
first-class intra-urban or interurban ones— 
leaving the less attractive high costs markets to 
the Post Office. The only means the Post Office 
could use to compete would be to cut the 
postal rates and improve service on their first- 
class mail, but resort to this revolutionary tactic 
would reduce revenue and make it impossible 
for the service to continue to subsidize its 
higher cost routes and second and third class 
mail out of first class revenue surpluses. 

If this were to occur, however, users of first 
class mail would benefit, and if society decides 
that it does not wish to charge rural dwellers 
and second class (magazine and newspaper 
publishers etc.) the actual cost of delivery, then 
the proper recourse ought to be an explicit 
public subsidy out of general revenues rather 
than a hidden subsidy paid for by first class 
users. 

Haldi’s presentation is lucid and concise. 
Clearly he is arguing a brief rather than present- 
ing an impartial, balanced case, but he argues 
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very persuasively. Cullinan in The United States 
Postal Service touches upon Haldi’s argument 
only in the last chapter when he resorts to the 
cream-skimming argument and pronounces him- 
self in favor of tightening the statutes creating a 
postal monopoly. He follows this prescription 
with the caution that “in a free society a 
monopoly must be earned. If the postal corpor- 
ation’s monopoly is to be broadened and 
reinforced, the corporation must demonstrate 
that it can serve the American people better 
and more cheaply than any competing enter- 
prise” (p. 257). One might well ask how that 
can be demonstrated unless other enterprises 
are, in fact, allowed to compete. 

Cullinan’s book is a readable, though some- 
what superficial, history of the postal service. 
The bulk of the book is a postmaster-by-post- 
master history of the postal service, focusing on 
the personal characteristics of the postmasters 
and their accomplishments. The strong views 
the author holds (the post office should be a 
public service not a business run by the profit 
sheet; postal management has been callous in its 
treatment of its employees) are readily ex- 
pressed and contribute to a good guy/bad buy 
view of the postal world. The book should be 
useful to those who, for whatever reason, might 
wish a quickly readable and very general history 
of the postal service. I cannot imagine however, 
that more than a handful of serious political 
scientists would fall into that category. 


HAROLD WOLMAN 
University of Massachusetts, Boston 


Beyond the New Deal: Harry S. Truman and 
American Liberalism. By Alonzo L. Hamby. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1973. Pp. 635. $12.95.) 


“Trumania in the ’70s” it has been labeled, 
our recent proclivity—stimulated in no small 
part by facile comparisons to Gerald Ford—to 
turn to Harry Truman and the years of his 
presidency to escape the present, to hunt 
remedies for the future. Professor Hamby’s 
book then, comes along when the time is ripe 
for a fresh, careful examination of Truman as 
president. More particularly, we may be grate- 
ful for the author’s decision to focus on 
Truman’s interaction with that group which 
now seems peculiarly amorphous—American 
liberals, whose last lost champion was George 
McGovern. I have quarrels with Hamby’s 
presentation, but let it be promptly noted that 
he does fulfill the historian’s task. He chronicles 
the past with precision, he manages to keep the 
object of his exploration center stage, and he 
does not pretend to objectivity—at least not to 
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an objectivity which eschews final evaluation. 

Immediately, in his introduction, the author 
bares a critical assumption: the relationship 
between Truman and the liberals was bound to 
be difficult in light of its sequential position 
after the era of the New Deal, and, even more 
importantly, after the era of Franklin Roose- 
velt. FDR, Hamby claims, “was” liberalism. 
“For this reason alone, the future of liberalism 
beyond FDR was uncertain” (p. xvii). The logic 
of this argument is that there was no place to 
go but down. The question was, just how far. 

Hamby views Truman’s achievements with 
regard to liberal objectives as “substantial” (p. 
513). For the benefit of that public which may 
have missed the point as it is made in the first 
503 pages, the author presents a final chapter in 
which he concludes that the “subtle creative 
tension” which characterized the relationship 
between Truman and the liberals was healthy 
and that, in tandem, “they successfully de- 
fended and reinforced liberalism, moving it 
beyond the New Deal and keeping it in con- 
frontation with the crises of postwar America” 
(p. 516). 

So much for the summation. What about the 
meat of the argument? 

The meat is history; quite literally we are 
told facts. There is little interpretation. Instead, 
events unfold chronologically. The reader is led 
down a straight path (roughly covering 
1945-52), urged along none too gently by an 
impressive array of evidence. The data have 
been culled from manuscript collections and 
interviews as well as from the more predictable 
periodicals, newspapers, primary and secondary 
sources. If we are denied the excitement of 
theory, and the pleasure of exploring causality 
by meandering from the already beaten track, 
we do gain the satisfaction of having run the 
mile with such deliberation that the chalk 
beneath our feet has become familiar. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
traces the concept of progressivism as it evolves 
from an identity with communism—an identity 
fostered by both the Depression and the war— 
to an altered persuasion, the Vital Center, 
which distances itself as much from the totali- 
tarianism of the left as from that of the right. 
In the second part, the author, having estab- 
lished a reasonably fixed idea of what liberalism 
implied through at least the years 1948—52, 
concentrates on the exchange between those 
who came to symbolize it, and their now more 
readily accepted leader, the President. Indeed, 
it is Truman who, throughout, serves as Ham- 
by’s focal point. Regrettably, he seems un- 
naturally forced into that role. The impression 
persists that the author’s spontaneous interest 
lies in his cast of liberal characters—and in their 
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cause, 

And here is the rub. Hamby does a precise 
job, he succeeds in presenting policies and 
politics and the intellectual founts from which 
these flow (note, for example, his provocative 
reminder that “the split between the progres- 
sive as moral critic and the progressive as 
politician represents one of the oldest themes 
of American liberalism” [p. 288]). But what 
we should also get and do not, is a frame of 
reference for the liberal belief system as it 
actually evolves within the minds of men. 
Kirchwey, Lerner, Niebuhr, Schlesinger (author 
of The Vital Center), Stone, Wechsler—any one 
of these could have provided the base for the 
neglected personological context. (I deliberate- 
ly omit Wallace.) Any of their stories--followed 
through rather than merely commented on at 
erratic intervals—would have driven home the 
crucial point that the interplay between Tru- 
man and the liberals was more than intellectual 
or political gamesmanship. It was, for those 
most deeply involved, an intensely personal 
drama played out on a public stage. 

But Professor Hamby’s book is cogently 
argued. What it lacks in analytic imagination it 
compensates for in large part by diligent atten- 
tion to the historical record. And what it lacks 
in bite might well be supplied by the reader, a 
reader eager to debate what often seems curi- 
ously old history or, better yet, to ponder anew 
the elusive connection between American poli- 
tical thought and American political behavior. 


BARBARA KELLERMAN 
Tufts University 


International Publications: An Annotated Sub- 
ject Bibliography, With Library of Congress 
Catalog Card Numbers, 1973—74, second 
edition. By International Publications Ser- 
vice. (New York: International Publications 
Service, 1973. Pp. 274. $7.50, paper.) 


Intended as a selection device particularly 
for libraries and institutions, this work is an 
extensive, annotated listing of more than 6,500 
titles mostly in English selected from world- 
wide sources. As an additional aid for libraries, 
the entries are established according to Anglo- 
American cataloging rules, including all avail- 
able Library of Congress Card Numbers. The 
titles together with full bibliographical informa- 
tion are arranged under broad subject headings 
within two major divisions: Part (1) Serials and 
Series, and Part (2) Monographs. A semiannual 
supplement is issued in February of each year. 
A major limitation to this publication is the 
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exclusion of an index, which makes it difficult 
to locate specific titles. 


ROBERT B. HARMON 
San Jose State University 


National Party Platforms, 1840—1972, 5th edi- 
tion. Compiled by Donald Bruce Johnson 
and Kirk H. Porter. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1973. Pp. 889. $20.00.) 


The fifth edition of Johnson and Porter’s 
National Party Platforms brings up to date their 
impressive compilation of major as well as 
minor American party platforms. The volume’s 
sheer bulk of detail is almost overwhelming; 
enough anecdotal material can be found to 
provide illustrations and examples for many 
lectures. While the Vegetarian Party’s platform 
is conspicuous by its omission, aficionados will 
be relieved to find that both the Prohibition 
Reform Platform of 1876 and the Indepen- 
dence Platform of 1908 have been included. 

At first glance one may seriously wonder 
whether such a compilation is anything more 
than the preservation of historical minutiae. 
The platform is a frequently maligned docu- 
ment. It is often said that platforms are never 
read by voters, are quickly forgotten by elected 
officials and contain little besides vacuous 
generalizations. Oddly enough, however, plat- 
forms are frequently the objects of internal 
controversy and recrimination at party conven- 
tions and are, from time to time, taken serious- 
ly enough to be repudiated by candidates. 

Though both Pomper and David have found 
some direct relationships between the parties’ 
platform promises and subsequent legislative 
action, seldom is either party platform terribly 
precise or forthright on important policy ques- 
tions. Major party platforms are rarely intended 
to provide voters with an intelligible account of 
how the party plans to behave in office. Rather, 
the audience to which the platform is addressed 
is usually the party itself. Platform writing 
represents an occasion for party leaders and 
factions to attempt to come to terms with one 
another on the conditions for cooperation in 
the coming campaign. While the content of the 
platform may not be intelligible to voters, the 
platform’s coded phrases are of great interest to 
party leaders. Behind its apparently empty 
rhetoric the completed platform is a symbolic 
contract among party factions—a contract in 
which each major faction has stated, in coded 
form, the terms on which it has agreed to 
cooperate with the national party’s campaign 
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American party politics. Platforms offer an 
amalgamation and distillation of the views and 
preferences of each party, taken as a whole, 
over a long period of time. In conjunction with 
other sources of data, platforms can provide a 
basis both for characterizing the amorphous 
national parties and for gauging the relation- 
ships between parties and other social and 
political forces. Contrary to conventional wis- 
dom, party platforms do address themselves, in 
code, to important public issues, Breaking the 
code is a difficult but fruitful task. Political 
scientists such as David, Ginsberg, Pomper, and 
others who have used party platforms in their 
research will welcome this updated volume. 


BENJAMIN GINSBERG 
Cornell University 


Clean Air: The Policies and Politics of Pollution 
Control. By Charles O. Jones. (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1975. Pp. xiv, 
372. $13.95.) 


A major focus of “‘postbehavioral’’ political 
science has been policy analysis. Numerous case 
studies, representing discrete and particularistic 
accounts of policy events, have been published. 
But structured, systematic approaches to such 
analysis have largely been lacking. A method- 
ology for policy analysis is only beginning to be 
formulated. In this report, Professor Jones goes 
considerably beyond the first generation of 
policy studies, and begins to provide a structure 
for policy analysis which may permit generali- 
zations and provide guidance for other studies 
from which ultimately an organized body of 
knowledge may emerge. It is apparent, in- 
cidentally, that this present study has benefit- 
ted significantly from the author’s earlier essay, 
An Introduction to the Study of Public Policy 
(Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1970). 

In his Preface, Professor Jones suggests that 
the book (p. x) “is about ‘smoke and survival,’ 
about the conflicts between what we want and 
the conditions under which we get it. I have 
sought [he states] to provide a realistic analysis 
of the tough choices that have to be made in an 
affluent society.” In the first chapter he states 
that “it is simply too easy to forget the ” 
realities of specific problems in identifiable 
places when one analyzes policy development 
and implementation by decision makers, many 
of whom are far removed from the smells and 
smoke of industrial processes” (p. 3). 

In a broader context, this book is significant 
i he title 
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ful case study of intergovernmental relations in 
this field of environmental protection. Third, it 
presents a detailed analysis of the complex 
decision-making processes in a field where 
technology and scientific data are intertwined 
with social and political concerns. 

The study begins with a review of the air 
pollution situation in Clairton, Pennsylvania, 
southeast of Pittsburgh, the site of the largest 
coking facility in the world. It details local, 
state and federal efforts to deal with problems 
of air pollution in that community over several 
decades. The account starts with what- were 
primarily local efforts in 1941. It traces state 
efforts to strengthen and reenforce local con- 
trols, and then finally assesses the consequences 
of federal intervention. This is more than a 
conventional analysis of intergovernmental re- 
lations, however, for the author presents in 
considerable detail the different kind and char- 
acter of inputs into the decision process at each 
governmental level, suggesting that the conflict 
and struggles we have come to associate with 
intergovernmental relations are more than sim- 
ply power struggles, more than simply ways for 
determining who gets what, when, where, and 
how. 

.It is apparent throughout the study that 
Professor Jones has mastered a good deal of the 
science and technology of air pollution and its 
control, especially as related to the Clairton 
situation. From this knowledge he is able to 
write what may be the most significant chapter 
of the book, namely, Chapter 8, entitled 
“Implementing Policy Beyond Capability.” 

As public policy decisions come more and 
more to depend upon scientific and tech- 
nological inputs (facts) rather than simply on 
conclusory and declaratory statements of poli- 
cy makers, our concern for due process, reason- 
ableness, fairness and equity requires that such 


policy is based on three kinds of knowledge 
` (data, information) and analysis: knowledge 


which goes to the identification of the problem 
(it is not enough simply to know that the air is 
hazy or smells bad); knowledge with respect to 
possible alternative solutions to the problem; 
and finally, and most often neglected, knowl- 
edge about the societal capability for dealing 
with the problem including institutional dimen- 
sions. Professor Jones, especially in chapter 8, 
points effectively to the fact that air pollution 
control policies, and one might add many other 
environmental programs and policies, have of- 
ten not been soundly based on these three 
categories of knowledge. An almost inevitable 
result then is that goals are not achieved, and 
perhaps more seriously public confidence in 
government is further eroded. Failures in cor- 
recting environmental problems may in part (as 
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some crusading lawyers would have us believe) 
be due to the machinations and manipulations 
of selfish interests and evil men. But they may 
also reflect our failure and inability to deal with 
issues of knowledge and particularly with ques- 
tions of societal capacity. Ardent environ- 
mentalists might appropriately take note that at 
times the political system may be as fragile as 
the ecosystem. Perhaps both need to be re- 
garded with care and circumspection. This 
would seem to be the most significant lesson of 
this policy study by Professor Jones. 

Special note should be taken of the two 
appendices which add significantly to the value 
of the book. Appendix I is entitled “A Frame- 
work for Analyzing Policy Processes’; and 
Appendix II, “‘A Layman’s Introduction to Air 
Pollution.” 


NORMAN WENGERT 
Colorado State University 


Administrative Feedback: Monitoring Subordi- 
nates’ Behavior. By Herbert Kaufman, with 
the collaboration of Michael Couzens. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1973. Pp. 83. $5.95.) 


The book is a slight one: five chapters and 
about 83 pages of text (at $5.95, this is about 
7c a page). The language is well crafted, but the 
content reminds me of a term paper by a 
beginning graduate student. There is an expres- 
sion of seriousness about research design, infor- 
mation gathering, and findings; an occasional 
insertion of a fact or bit of data in an awkward 
“fit”; in general a tone of claim beyond 
performance, a continual assurance of the firm 
base of having “been in the field”? but little 
evidence of the voyage to the field or that the 
trip was necessary—these are marks which call 
to mind the term paper of a novice. But there is 
a grace which puts the disappointing content in 
its very best light, brushes lightly over flaws, 
and makes common sense and familiarity with 
lore do the work that research and data should 
do so skillfully that lore almost seems findings 
and intelligence almost seems research—tinese 
are marks not at all of the novice. Perhaps the 
explanation is in the authorship (Kaufman is a 
senior fellow in Brookings and Michael Couzens 
was his research assistant). 

In the chapter entitled “Research Objec- 
tive,’ the authors strike a note of “science.” 
Some aspects of the discussion seem prob- 
lematic (and for that matter, hard to separate 
from the subject of the second chapter, “Re- 
search Strategy”). The purpose of the research 
is stated as trying to establish whether the 
“leaders of organizations are informed about 
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the activities of their subordinates” or not. The 
study chooses to focus on “ ‘administrative 
feedback’, defined as all the processes by which 
the bureau leaders—the whole headquarters—are 
apprised of subordinate behavior” to the exclu- 
sion of “ ‘substantive feedback,’ the flow of 
information advising headquarters how close 
the activities of the organizations come to the 
substantive targets set by the leaders” (p. 1). 
This is a dubious distinction (as anyone who 
has wondered about communication between 
Washington and Vietnam knows), but within 
the rights of researchers to make. Amid the 
homilies of this chapter (e.g., “Despite efforts 
to reconcile instructions, many directives come 
down without regard to those from other 
sources. When this happens, subordinates may 
have to decide for themselves what their situa- 
tions require, picking and choosing among the 
directives for justification” [p.21].), there is 
precious little help in sorting proverbs from 
hypotheses, findings, or useful distinctions. 

In chapter 2 (‘Research Strategy”) the 
attempt is made to deal with questions which 
are usually thought of as “methodological,” It 
is here the reader gets the first hint about what 
sort of evidence is likely to be reported back 
from the field: 


So we set ourselves a more modest objective: to 
examine feedback practices and experience in a 
small number of organizations without aspiring 
to exhaustiveness or to methodological rigor. 
We discovered very early we would have to rely 
heavily on impressionistic and anecdotal evi- 
dence, and that the results would be inconclu- 
sive. But we thought impressions based on 
empirical studies would be more enlightening 
than the surmise and speculation that now 
surround the subject (p. 16). 


This statement brings forward a host of doubts 
about the book. That the study can’t be 
“exhaustive” is certainly understandable; but 
what are we to make of a “study” which 
disavows aspiration to methodological rigor? If 
the “‘evidence” is going to be “impressionistic 
and anecdotal” how much better off will we be 
than with “‘surmise and speculation?” The fear 
arises that we will get anecdotes and impres- 
sions as evidence and we will be asked to 
consider them as based on empirical studies 
largely on faith and without seeing much of the 
empirical study—this fear is pretty well substan- 
tiated by the rest of the book. 

It is a good thing that the authors explain (in 
the last paragraph of the “Research Strategy” 
chapter) how the research was carried out, 
because the reader would be hard pressed to 
guess from the subsequent discussion that all 
these sources had been consulted. The reporting 
of research results is usually not specific enough 
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even to be called anecdotal. How the generaliza- 
tions were arrived at is almost totally without 
indication. The data base is invisible. 

The discussion is riddled with statements 
which remind us of what the study doesn’t tell 
us. For example: 


So the web of personal contacts is fashioned 
from both formal and informal elements. It 
therefore carries a great deal of traffic, includ- 
ing abundant cues and signals to bureau leaders 
about subordinate behavior (p. 37). 


This approaches (at the “therefore’’) the obvi- 
ousness of redundancy, but (at the “including”’) 
becomes a non sequitur. Does the web provide. 
“abundant cues and signals” or not?—one 
would have thought that was one of the things 
the study might have cleared up! Moreover, 
while we get hard data on number of phone 
calls and number of employees (tangentially 
relevant at best), we get no data on, say, the 
number of investigations or inspections the 
various bureaus conducted in the period 
studied. 

The book’s conclusions present more unsub- 
stantiated but perhaps wise homilies (“We think 
net increments of social and individual benefit 
are possible, often at modest cost, simply by 
bettering administrative feedback”) and closes 
thus: 


Every researcher ends his report with a plea 
for further research. These entreaties often arise 
from the special curiosity of the researchers, 
rather than from the broader social implications 
of the additional knowledge. We are impressed 
with how many assumptions about the func- 
tioning of our governmental system rest in the 
last analysis on untested faith in feedback as 
one crucial component of that system. Just 
suppose that faith is misplaced (p. 80). 


Right! Maybe someone ought to study ad- 
ministrative feedback. 


| FRANK MARINI 
San Diego State University 


Political Strategies in Northern School Desegre- 
gation. By David J. Kirby, T. Robert Harris, 
Robert L. Crain, and Christine H. Rossell. 
(Lexington, Mass.: D.C. Heath & Co., 1973. 
Pp. 255. $10.00.) 


In the preface the authors state that they 
have attempted to write “a statistical social 
history” of the school desegregation issue from 
1963 through 1968. In the course of doing so, 
they seek to answer the question of what actors 
attempted to influence school desegregation 
policy and to what effect. As social history the 
project fails, for its comparative analytic frame- 
work is too spare to permit full description of 
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the rich variety of factors which affected 
desegregation policy in American cities during 
the period in question. It is more successful in 
meeting the second objective-—explicating the 
nature of the relationships among the dominant 
actors involved in this policy area. 

Methodologically, the study is innovative. It 
represents a creative blend of the positional and 
reputational approaches to the study of com- 
munity power within an issue-specific compara- 
tive framework. The findings are based on data 
collected from a probability sample of 91 cities 
located in every region of the United States 
except the South. In addition to aggregate 
demographic data, interviews were conducted 
with informed individuals in each city. Nine- 
teen categories of informants were contacted in 
each city in order to elicit information based on 
each type of respondent’s unique vantage point. 

Two related, but conceptually distinct, in- 
dicators of policy response were developed for 
purposes of evaluating both the qualitative and 
the quantitative aspects of influence. The first, 
labeled General Response, measures the range 
of policies that were adopted in order to 
improve the quality of education for a city’s 
black students. The second, Action to Desegre- 
gate, is a more specific measure designed to 
reflect the degree to which a city took action 
that in fact led to desegregation. Although 
there is a fairly strong tendency (r=.59) for 
cities which score well on one of these measures 
also to score well on the other, the causal 
linkages which produce each type of policy 
response are shown to differ. 

Neither activity on the part of civil rights 
groups nor assertiveness on the part of the 
school superintendent was found to have much 
impact on General Response. A unified, low- 
key civil rights movement, however, coupled 
with strong leadership by the school superinten- 
dent showed a pronounced effect on the 
desegregation variable. Conversely, widespread 
support for school integration among whites 
tended to result in high General Response 
scores, but it had no effect on Action to 
Desegregate. Interestingly, the data showed that 
white opposition to integration had little im- 
pact on either policy variable inasmuch as it 
tended to become manifest only after integra- 
tionist policies had been adopted. 

Two of the more important findings of the 
study bear on the respective roles of school 
boards and civic elites. Contrary to earlier 
research which suggested that a unified, pro- 
integ 200 j cate 
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politicized, conflictual board that was most 
likely to have a positive impact on both of the 
school integration variables. Support for in- 
tegration by a strong community elite likewise 
was found to contribute to both types of policy 
response. Paradoxically, however, it was found 
that the stronger is the elite stratum within a 
community, the less likely it is that civic leaders 
will support integration demands. 

Demographically, cities that took specific 
actions to desegregate shared certain character- 
istics with those that had high scores on the 
General Response variable. Both tended to be 
older cities with large populations and relatively 
high percentages of ethnic, older, and poorly 
educated residents. As the authors point out, 
such cities “have a more traditional style of 
politics—including such factors as blatant in- 
terest groups, patronage, and political 
machines” (p. 64). 

In other respects high General Response 
cities differ from high Action to Desegregate 
cities. While the former tend to have relatively 
large black populations, the latter tend to have 
smaller proportions of black residents. The 
explanation offered for this finding is “that 
large cities with large black populations have 
struggled mightily with the issue of black 
educational opportunities, but they cannot be 
desegregated, either because there are not 
enough white students to go around, or because 
distances between black and white schools are 
too great” (p. 64). Moreover, those that did 
desegregate to some degree tended to be con- 
centrated in states that had adopted more 
aggressive desegregation policies at the state 
level. 

For students of policy formation processes 
this study offers valuable insights into the 
political dynamics of a significant con- 
temporary issue area. For those interested in 
the study of community politics it serves as an 
innovative model for comparative research. For 
proponents of voluntary school desegregation, 
however, it provides little encouragement. The 
authors conclude not only that blacks have lost 
interest in the issue but also tnat continued 
progress toward school desegregation in north- 
ern cities is likely to be confined to those 
school systems that have already made efforts 
in that direction but that also must overcome 
so many practical problems that only modest 
success can be expected. 


WAYNE PEAK 


Colorado State 
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The U.S. Intelligence Community: Foreign Pol- 
icy and Domestic Activities. By Lyman B. 
Kirkpatrick, Jr. (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1973. Pp. xi, 212. $7.95.) 


This book was written before the recent 
uproar about the CIA, and this review is being 
written in the midst of that uproar. Thus fixing 
on the facts for purposes of a review is difficult; 
important information is just now emerging, 
and our conception of what we want to know is 
under revision. Professor Kirkpatrick, long in- 
volved in his subject as both practitioner and 
scholar, wishes to “set the record straight” (p. 
ix) to offset sensational but allegedly inaccurate 
exposes. The result is an establishment critique; 
he finds little seriously wrong with the intel- 
ligence community and expresses considerable 
confidence in existing control mechanisms. 

Despite its size, the book is relatively rich in 
details on the history of the intelligence com- 
munity, provisions of the National Security 
Act, administrative structures, and coordinating 
mechanisms. His review of past congressional 
grumpiness about intelligence and of its juris- 
dictional squabbles on the exercise of legislative 
oversight provides a nice backdrop to current 
efforts at reform. Judicial activities in defining 
the rights of ex-employees or the limits of 
wiretapping are discussed. There is a definition 
of intelligence, a description of sources of 
information, a review of standard problems of 
intelligence acquisition and analysis, and a 
useful annotated bibliography. All is set forth 
with admirable brevity, in readable prose, and 
with a felicitous choice of examples. 

But there are sins of omission. For estimates 
of the size and budgets of agencies we must 
look elsewhere. It is no secret that the CIA 
houses two separate hosts—analysts and op- 
erators—~and that cooperation and respect be- 
tween them is minimal. CIA analysts have long 
felt that military intelligence mirrors military 
self-interest to a point bordering on a deliberate 
deception of the President and his National 
Security policy advisors. CIA’s output was so 
badly regarded in Kissinger’s fiefdom that the 
White House shattered the organizational struc- 
ture for preparing national intelligence esti- 
mates and scattered the “old-boy” network 
ensconced therein. None of this really appears 
in the book. Some of it should have; the rest 
dates it for today’s reader. And Kirkpatrick’s 
careful discussion of improper FBI and Army 
domestic intelligence activities is also now 
dated by recent revelations about the CIA. 

On covert operations there is virtually noth- 
ing. The author’s conception of intelligence—“‘a 
compilation and distillation of the total knowl- 
edge on any given area or subject” (p. 3)—puts 
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him with the analysts,, not the operators. 
References to the Bay of Pigs, Guatemala, or 
the PHOENIX program are never expanded into 
a thorough discussion of types of covert opera- 
tions, their uses and dangers, and their proper 
place in intelligence. Recent disclosures and the 
questions now being asked about such activities 
are not foreshadowed; there is no consideration 
of the frequently voiced suggestion that anal- 
ysis be made institutionally separate from 
covert operations, 

Professor Kirkpatrick emphasizes intra- 
executive and congressional control mech- 
anisms as the only ones compatible with the 
secrecy necessary for intelligence effectiveness. 
In this connection, he gives short shrift to the 
charge that intelligence agencies are out of 
control. Instead he correctly detects the heart 
of our problem: a loss of confidence in the 
character or integrity of those highest officials 
responsible for supervising the community. His 
only solution is “recurrent, exhaustive scrutiny 
by respected critics, followed by the purging of 
policies and practices found to be repugnant to 
American ideals. This must be done by the 
President and Congress, if necessary, under the 
pressure of public opinion” (p. 191). Pre- 
sumably he would approve of the recent ex- 
amination of the intelligence community that 
has been taking place along precisely these 
lines. 

The book presents contrasting case studies 
on the impact of intelligence on policy. The 
Cuban Missile Crisis is “almost a model for the 
meshing of intelligence and policy...” (p. 86). 


‘In Vietnam, reasonably accurate (and thus 


pessimistic) intelligence assessments were per- 
sistently ignored. What determines which will 
occur? The book offers some ideas, stressing 
the role of the President, but gets into this 
important subject in no very penetrating way. 
It seems the impact of intelligence varies with 
time, the issue, and personalities—not much to . 
chew on intellectually. 


PATRICK M. MORGAN 
Washington State University 


Old Wars Remain Unfinished: The Veteran 
Benefits System. By Sar Levitan and Karen 
A. Cleary. (Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Uni- 
versity Press, 1973. Pp. 190. $10.00.) 


This volume provides a useful brief descrip- 
tion of a special welfare system—the veterans 
welfare system. Veterans, of course, may take 
exception to describing the program of the 
Veterans Administration as welfare. And citi- 
zens opposed to “welfare” may not question 
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aid to veterans. But a rose by another name.... 
As the authors remark in their preface, “Over 
the years, programs in aid of veterans have 
evolved into a comprehensive welfare system” 
(p. ix). 

Veterans’ welfare is interesting for several 
reasons, but two or three stand out. First, 
income support for veterans is apparently ac- 
ceptable, relatively liberal, and the means tests 
are not mean. Veterans’ welfare, as the authors 
suggest, provides something of a model for 
other assistance programs. Second, and more 
important, the implications for veterans’ pro- 
grams (and the Veterans Administration) of any 
major expansion of more general social welfare 
programs deserve careful thought. Does the VA 
have a future? i 

The authors begin their volume with a 
description of the veteran population and an 
overview of the benefits available to veterans. 
We are reminded of the substantial cost of these 
programs ($11.5 billion in 1972) and learn that 
“most of the costs of support of World War II 
veterans is still ahead of us” (p. 1). (Obviously, 
interesting games can be played with the 
appearance of the budget by choosing to label 
these costs as “human resource costs” rather 
than “defense related costs”.) A summary 
description of the administration of veterans 
benefits is followed by a discussion of veterans 
organizations and their relations both with the 
Congress and the Veterans Administration. Not 
surprisingly, it is not uncommon for leaders in 
the American Legion to become administrators 
in the VA. 

Chapters 2 and 3 focus respectively on 
income support and medical care. The income 
support discussion distinguishes among several 
programs, including service-connected disability 
compensation and need-based pensions, and the 
operations of the programs are described. The 
authors emphasize that pensions available to 
indigent veterans and their survivors are more 
generous than other public assistance programs 
and the application process is much less de- 
meaning. “All a veteran has to do to maintain 
eligibility for a pension is to submit an annual 
income statement indicating earned income of 
the past year and anticipated income in the 
upcoming year. If the veteran is 72 years old 
and has been on pension rolls for two consecu- 
tive years, he is exempted from filing income 
reports” (p. 49). Later we are told, “The VA 
does not scrutinize reports and respondents are 
assumed to be truthful” (p. 51). Obviously 
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Chapter 3, Medical Care, is essentially an 
economic analysis. Readers are told in some 
detail about facilities, services, costs, and pa- 
tient loads. But the attentive reader may be 
troubled, as indeed he may have been in 
chapter 2. The difficulty is the apparent failure 
to dip below the surface and see how things 
really are, as opposed to how the VA says 
things are. For example, the authors write, 
“The steady expansion of VA medical responsi- 
bility has resulted in a national hospital system 
which apparently can be organized and run to 
deliver above-average care to high numbers at a 
reasonable cost” (p. 101). Missing is any ac- 
knowledgement that VA medical care may be 
(and indeed has been) subjected to criticism 
directed at its response to the problems and 
numbers of Vietnam veterans. 

The last chapters of the book (4 and 5) 
examine the variety of services available to 
returning veterans and consider the future of 
veterans’ programs. Much of the discussion in 
Chapter 4 focuses on various education, train- 
ing, and employment activities. The authors 
argue that these have been weak: “‘Job creation 
and employment services for veterans have 
relied mostly on rhetoric” (p. 160). The 
authors note that there are no follow-up data 
on GI Bill students or training program gradu- 
ates; as a result, little is known about the 
effectiveness of such programs. And in discus- 
sing the GI bill the authors raise a question that 
should be of interest to every educator: Should 
the government induce “veterans to pursue 
programs of higher education while both soci- 
ety and the individual may benefit from an 
expansion of the supply of craftsmen and 
individuals with skilled trades?” (p. 161). 

At the end the authors question the long-run 
necessity (and equity) of the VA and its 
programs. The pension program, they suggest, 
might serve as a standard or flocr with citizens 
in general being compensated at levels now 
reserved for veterans. “Similarly, the adoption 
of a national health program would obviate the 
need for a separate veterans hospital system” 
(p. 173). In short, the VA might in some sense 
serve aS a model and might in any case be 
absorbed into generally expanded social welfare 
programs. Whether the American Legion would 
be comfortable with this is, of course, question- 
able. 

On the whole this is a useful and informative 
book and belongs on any well-stocked social 
policy shelf. Yet it is limited by its sources. 
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getting and have gotten, what they have been 
denied, and how satisfied they are. In other 
words, what is needed is a study of the VA by 
political scientists or sociologists to supplement 
this one by economists. 


JAMES W. DAVIS, JR. 
Washington University 


The New Left and the Origins of the Cold War. 
By Robert James Maddox. (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1973. Pp. 169. 
$2.45, paper.) 


An effort to evaluate Mr. Maddox’s book 
within the constraints of The Review makes 
one jealous of pensmen who inscribe the 
Gettysburg Address on a dime. 

Mr. Maddox’s thesis is that “a growing body 
of academic historians consistently misuses the 
fundamental sources of a crucial era in Ameri- 
ca’s history” (p. 163). In elaboration he ex- 
amines seven historians. Responsible evaluation 
of his argument would entail: (1) presentation 
of the positions of the seven on each issue 
Maddox analyzes; (2) comprehensive citations 
of the sources on which each bases his argu- 
ments; (3) determination, through systematic 
comparison of (1) and (2), when Maddox’s 
indictments are justified. This space-consuming 
enterprise would necessitate a book longer than 
Maddox’s. Yet short of it a “review” may add 
more to polemics than ‘to understanding. We 
seek a compromise between brevity and respon- 
sibility through application of the three-stage 
approach to a small portion of Maddox’s book. 

The task of stringent selection is made easier 
by Maddox’s distinction between “soft” re- 
visionists (e.g., D. F. Fleming) who emphasize 
individual behavior, and “hard” revisionists 
(e.g., W. A. Williams or Gabriel Kolko) who see 
the Cold War as ‘“‘the inevitable result of the 
American system” (p. 4). I agree that the latter 
“raise more fundamental issues” (p. 4), for 
their use of sources is subordinate to assump- 
tions about American policy profoundly diver- 
gent from traditional perspectives. As between 
Williams and Kolko, I choose Williams for the 
primacy of his influence (e.g., in a 1971 survey, 
history professors were asked to name books 
which had the greatest effect on students 
“sharply critical of contemporary U.S. foreign 
policy”; Williams was mentioned almost twice 
as often as others [p. 163]). 

For detailed examination I choose Williams’s 
analysis of reparations, which includes this 
account of Potsdam: : 

“This Council,” Stalin remarked in explaining 


the Soviet view of the conference at its first 
general session, “will deal with reparations and 
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will give an indication of the day when the 
Peace Conference should meet.” The primary 
political issue, he continued, was that of dealing 
with Germany and its former allies. That was 
“high policy. The purpose of such a policy was 
to separate these countries from Germany as a 
great force.” Recurring often to the “many 
difficulties and sacrifices” brought upon Russia 
by those Axis partners, Stalin argued that the 
proper strategy was “to detach them once and 
for all from Germany.” As for reparations, 
Russia would if necessary “compel” such de- 
liveries. 


The American response on reparations was 
crucial to the outcome of the Potsdam Con- 
ference, and also, very probably, to the whole 
course of subsequent events. “Reparations,” 
Byrnes told Molotov on July 20, “do not seem 
to the United States to be an immediate 
problem” (W. A. Williams, The Tragedy of 
American Diplomacy, New York, 1962; pp. 
246, 247). 


Because his government opposed a loan to 
Russia and developed a “new vision of omni- 
potence” with the atomic bomb, Byrnes pro- 
posed each country take reparations from its 
zone. 


Now the fascinating thing is that the Russians 
fought that proposal for one whole week—from 
July 23 to July 31~before Stalin finally agreed 
to it. Even then, he remarked very sharply that 
it was “the opposite of liberal” (Ibid., p, 250; 
emphasis in original). 


Williams explains the American action: 


. . . the United States—confident in its vast 
economic and military superiority over Rus- 
sia—made the reparations agreement to avoid 
any direct financing of Soviet recovery. Ameri- 
can leaders were certain that the bomb, and 
Russia’s great recovery needs, provided them 
with the leverage to re-establish the Open Door, 
and pro-Western governments, in eastern 
Europe ([bid., p. 253). 


In short, the United States did not give up 
anything since, through subsequent exercise of 
superior power, she intended to regain what she 
had pretended to concede. 

We sense the magnitude of Williams’s distor- 
tions when we set his account against the 
documents. As instances: (1) Stalin never made 
the “speech” “cited.” Williams pasted together 
snippets from remarks on different days and 
contexts. The result has the “accuracy” of a 
composite photo in yellow journalism. (2) 
Stalin’s threat to “compel”? reparations de- 
liveries wasn’t made at the first session concern- 
ing Germany but at the fourth concerning 
reparations due Yugoslavia and Greece from 
Bulgaria (Foreign Relations of the United 
States, Diplomatic Papers, The Potsdam Con- 
ference, Voi. fl, pp. 172, 173). (3) For Wil- 
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liams, Byrnes’s words, “reparations do not seem 
to be an immediate problem,” seem an expres- 
sion of American insensitivity to Russian need. 
The actual context, as recorded in the official 
minutes: 


Mr. Molotov stated that somebody must con- 
sider the question of Italian reparations. ... 


Mr. Byrnes pointed out that the United States 
Government has already advanced 
$200,000,000 to Italy and would probably 
have to advance $400,000,000 or 
$500,000,000 more. Therefore reparations do 
not seem to the United States to be an 
immediate problem Qbid., p. 148). 


(4) The most revealing illustration of the 
ingenuity with which Williams’s conclusions 
lead him to his facts is usage of Stalin’s phrase, 
“the opposite of liberal.” This was never di- 
rected against Byrnes but against Bevin over 
Russia’s percentage share of frozen’ German 
assets. The exchange: 


Mr. Bevin said with regard to percentages, we 
thought we had met you yesterday in the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers. I agreed to 12% 
percent and thought that we had treated your 
claim liberally. 


Mr. Stalin said that it was the opposite of 
liberal Ubid., p. 516). 


In each instance cited the record clearly 
sustains Maddox. True, not all of Maddox’s 
charges are comparable in gravity nor in finality 
of resolution. Occasionally he seems to strain at 
a gnat; occasionally appeal to the sources leaves 
the issue moot. But often the distortions are 
more serious than those cited, and the evidence 
more conclusively in Maddox’s favor. As men- 
tioned, responsible evaluation is possible only if 
a three-stage procedure is followed in each 
instance. 

It is Mr. Maddox’s major contribution to put 
scholars on notice that serious distortions do 
occur in revisionist writings and to remind them 
that those who use these materials uncritically 
imperil the professions of scholarship. Caveat 
Professor. 


WHITTLE JOHNSTON 
University of Virginia 


Conglomerate Enterprise and Public Policy. By 
Jesse W. Markham. (Boston: Division of 
Research, Harvard Business School, 1973. 
Pp. xvii, 218. $9.00.) 


Conglomerates Unlimited: The Failure of Regu- 
lation. By John F. Winslow. (Bloomington 
and London: Indiana University Press, 1973. 
Pp. xxi, 296. $10.00.) 
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During the sixties there occurred a remark- 
able surge of “conglomerate” mergers. In earlier 
decades industrial mergers had typically been 
“horizontal” (between firms in the same in- 
dustry) or “vertical” (between firms engaged in 
different stages of the production process lead- 
ing to a given product.) Conglomerate firms, on 
the other hand, result from mergers involving 
companies engaged in wholly dissimilar lines of 
output. In the words of the jacket of the 
Winslow book, “it is possible for a carpeting 
company, an airline, a meatpacker, and a 
sporting goods company to be under common 
management.” As the wave of conglomerate 
mergers became apparent, serious concern came 
to be expressed in many quarters regarding the 
public policy implications of the con- 
glomerates. In particular, questions have been 
raised about the possible need for controls 
limiting conglomerate expansion and about the 
adequacy of existing anti-trust legislation to 
serve as the basis for such regulation. Both 
these books, additions to the large literature on 
conglomerate enterprise, have resulted from 
research inspired by these concerns. But be- 
yond this shared point of departure, the two 
books have little in common. 

Markham, an authority in the economics of 
industrial organization, has written a careful 
report, addressed primarily to economists, on a 
research program conducted at the Harvard 
Business School; the program was designed to 
test empirically certain hypotheses with sig- 
nificant public policy implications—hypotheses 
about how conglomerate firms are managed. 
The research reported, following a thorough 
canvass of the existing theoretical and empirical 
literature, tends consistently to question the 
validity of many of the arguments advanced by 
the critics of conglomerate acquisitions. 

Winslow served as counsel to the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary which investigated conglomerate cor- 
porations during 1969—70. He has written a 
book to alert—indeed to alarm—the lay public 
about what its jacket describes as the ‘‘financial 
and political machinations” involved in con- 
glomerate operations. In the words of the 
publishers’ publicity release, Winslow “reports 
hair-raising findings ... names and quotes from 
company documents.” 

Certainly Winslow has written an exciting 
and highly readable book (built skillfully round 
the materials revealed in a long series of 
congressional hearings). Whether the quality of 
its assumptions concerning the social harmful- 
ness of conglomerate mergers is corresponding- 
ly high must, however, be seriously questioned. 

Winslow persistently ignores fundamental 
economic insights. This can be perhaps typified 
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by his sarcastic dismissal of a profoundly 
important observation which he quotes (p. 32), 
from the so-called Stigler Report. In that report 
the possibility of reciprocal trading by con- 
glomerates—one of the anticompetitive prac- 
tices often ascribed to conglomerate manage- 
ment—was considered not to be dangerous. If 
reciprocity “leads to efficiency,” Winslow 
quotes with disdain from the Stigler Report, 
“there is no reason to stop it; if it leads to 
inefficiency there is no reason why the con- 
glomerate should adopt it (since it would 
reduce its overall profits). In fact, careful 
consideration of the conclusions implied by 
consistent profit-maximizing firm behavior 
leads Markham early in his book to the tenta- 
tive suggestion (not subsequently overthrown 
by the book’s empirical findings) of con- 
glomerate “neutrality’—that is, that “con- 
glomerateness” is irrelevant to the issue of 
possibly intolerable market power, as con- 
ventionally defined. Winslow’s uncritical as- 
sumptions to the contrary appear not unrelated 
to his apparent lack of interest in economic 
reasoning. 

In fairness to Winslow it should be pointed 
out that—despite a contrary impression created 
by his second chapter—the possible “‘anticom- 
petitiveness’” of conglomerates is not (as it is 
for Markham) his principal source of concern. 
Winslow is alarmed, rather, by the “financial 
machination which aids and abets the present 
trend of industrial concentration” (p. 183); he 
is alarmed by the harm which such methods of 
acquisition may work for the acquired com- 
panies and their stockholders; and he is out- 
raged by what he sees as the blatant failure of 
the appropriate governmental bodies (ICC, 
SEC, IRS, and the antitrust division of the 
Department of Justice) to enforce the existing 
Jaws in respect to the recent wave of con- 
glomerate acquisitions, One can be impressed 
by much of what Winslow has to say on these 
matters without subscribing to his apparent 
general presumption that conglomerate acquisi- 
tions must be socially deleterious. 

If Winslow’s book must be criticized for 
taking the harmfulness of conglomerate firms 
entirely for granted, Markham too, appears to 
have taken the possibility of such harmfulness 
rather too seriously. He finds it necessary to 
establish, by elaborate and sometimes ingenious 
empirical demonstration, the case defending 
conglomerates from anticompetitive charges. 
He has been concerned to discover from the 
facts the extent to which such “anticompeti- 
tive”? practices as reciprocity and cross-product 
subsidization are to be found in conglomerate 
enterprise, and to what extent such enterprise 
has increased industrial concentration. It is only 
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because his findings suggest no serious ten- 
dencies in these regards, that Markham con- 
cludes that modification or extension of anti- 
trust laws are not called for by the phenom- 
enon of conglomerate mergers. 

What both Winslow and Markham do not 
seem to take into account is the insight that 
social efficiency in the allocation of resources is 
not jeopardized by bigness, or by high concen- 
tration ratios, or even by so-called anticompeti- 
tive actions; it can be threatened only by 
artificial blockage to industrial, commercial, 
and financial entry. Effective competition in 
the marketplace does not require smaliness, nor 
large numbers, nor the inability of individual 
market participants to exercise a degree of 
clout. The powerful and socially beneficial 
influence of competition requires only that 
entrepreneurs with novel ideas be free to try 
them out without fear or favor. From this 
perspective the concern must surely be not to 
extend antitrust laws, not to expand the scope 
of governmental regulation of business—after 
all, as Winslow recognizes, the surge of con- 
glomerate expansion may itself well have been 
the result of existing antitrust policies—but to 
curb their interference with the process of 
entrepreneurial competition. 

The point is not that conglomerate enter- 
prise is completely free of potential for harm. 
The point is that—where such enterprise does 
indeed spell such harm—market participants be 
at liberty to seek alternative forms of industrial, 
commercial, and financial organization. And 
the point is also that insofar as conglomerate 
enterprise may just possibly hold some promise 
of superior efficiency, it not be throttled by 
well-meaning governmental regulation. From 
this perspective both these books, each in its 
own way possessing unquestionable merit, do 
appear, in some degree, to have somehow lost 
their way. 


ISRAEL M. KIRZNER 
New York University 


The Urbanization of the Suburbs. Volume 7, 
Urban Affairs Annual Reviews. Edited by 
Louis H. Masotti and Jeffrey K. Hadden. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1973. Pp. 600. $20.00.) 


During the 1950s social analysts writing for 
the popular press reacted to the postwar boom 
in single-family housing construction and land 
subdivision on the rim of America’s central 
cities by decrying the emergence of a new 
suburban culture characterized by homo- 
geneity, conventionalism, and mediocrity. In 
these analyses, the stereotypic suburb was 
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depicted as middle-class, WASP, familistic, and 
Republican. 

The early ’sixties saw the publication of a 
number of studies which questioned the ac- 
curacy of the stereotype. Case studies such as 
Bennett Berger’s Working Class Suburb (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1960) and 
Herbert Gans’s The Levittowners (New York: 
Pantheon, 1959) indicated that there were at 
least some exceptions to the popular image. 
Demographic analyses showed there exist a 
variety of community types within most metro- 
politan areas and that the way central cities and 
suburban communities differ varies among 
metropolitan areas. Voting analyses explained 
suburban Republicanism as a result of “‘selec- 
tive migration” rather than a consequence of 
the suburbanite’s conformance to the prevailing 
climate of political opinion. By the end of the 
decade, social scientists had agreed among 
themselves that the “myth of suburbia” was 


itself an interesting phenomenon which told us . 


more about contemporary culture than about 
suburban development. 

Having discovered what the suburban phe- 
nomenon was not about, urban sociologists and 
political scientists set out to describe and 
explain suburban communities, government, 
and politics. The perhaps surprising conclusion 


of these rather intensive research activities is- 


indicated by the title of Volume 7 of the Urban 
Affairs Annual Reviews: The Urbanization of 
the Suburbs. Suburbia, on closer analysis, looks 
very much like that older phenomenon, the 
central city. The title of this volume suggests 
(like the work of many contemporary jour- 
nalists) that suburbia has now entered a wholly 
new phase of development in which suburbs 
have been engulfed by “urban” problems. The 
contents of this reader, however, belie the title. 
For a careful reading of this collection of 
original research on suburban history, society, 
government and economics indicates that 
definitional and analytic problems of past 
research in this area may have obscured similari- 
ties among cities and suburbs which outweigh 
the differences that that research emphasized. 
Although suburbs may be coping now with 
many new developmental problems, this re- 
search suggests that communities on the rim of 
the city have always been more “urban” than 
the earlier literature indicated. 

The primary contribution of this volume of 
reading is not the information on suburban 
development which is presented—although 
there is much that is of interest in the discus- 
sion of life styles, racial and ethnic movement, 
policy issues and economics—but rather in the 
attention given to the selection and definition 
of critical variables for analysis of metropolitan 
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problems. Generally, location—central city or 
suburb--does not appear as a Significant vari- 
able. Instead, population density, proportion of 
housing-units in one-unit structures, age com- 
position, social class homogeneity, and fre- 
quency and type of commuting are cited in 
several articles as critical variables which may 
affect community life-style. As Harvey Marshall 
concludes (p. 143) in his review of the litera- 
ture on suburban life-styles: 


It may be that we are asking the wrong 
questions—that the question of urban-suburban 
variations in life styles is irrelevant. Given our 
interest in determinants of particular life styles, 
perhaps we ought to be more concerned with 
specifying and evaluating the types of variables 
which affect them, rather than with the simple 
comparison of “suburban” and “urban” bpe- 
havior—a comparison which inevitably con- 
founds a variety of possible causes. 


While location may not be a relevant variable 
for some types of metropolitan analyses, it may 
be a control variable in explaining the impact of 
other critical variables. For example, Thomas 
Scott’s discussion of suburban governmental 
structures states that four critical variables 
affect local governmental structure in all types 
of communities: ‘“‘state constitutional and 
statutory requirements and provisions; regional 
and local custom and tradition; certain relevant 
and unique local idiosyncracies; and the social 
and economic structures of the particular com- 
munity” (p. 227). According to Scott, however, 
the fourth factor may have a greater effect in 
suburbs than in central cities because suburbs 
are generally “newer” and more homogeneous, 
and their residents are more likely to “vote 
with their feet” (p. 232). It should be noted, 
however, that even when as in this analysis, 
suburban designation is cited as a control 
variable, one might argue that the critical 
variables for analysis are date of establishment 
of the community, homogeneity, and mobility 
rate. Indeed, Scott concludes: “It should be 
clear from this entire discussion that it makes 
very little sense to treat suburban governmental 
structures apart from all other elements of the 
local political system” (p. 238). 

One interesting example of what can happen 
when attention is turned from suburban desig- 
nation to other variables is presented in an 
analysis of suburban police services by Elinor 
Ostrom and Roger B. Parks. Starting with the 
proposition of the Presidential Task Force on 
Suburban Problems that, in the area of crime, 
the “distinctive suburban problem ... as in so 
many areas, is fragmentation” (p. 367), the 
authors proceed to formulate four working 
hypotheses on the relationship between size of 
jurisdiction and number of police jurisdictions 
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within a metropolitan area and various 
measures of police service. Their analysis shows 
that “suburban fragmentation” operationally 
defined in such a fashion may be positively 
associated with better police service. Perhaps 
more important, the analysis indicates the 
necessity of specifying the analytic variables at 
issue, 

The articles cited above illustrate a theme 
which recurs throughout this massive volume: 
Suburban research per se may not be a valuable 
field of research endeavor. Suburban develop- 
ment is an important aspect of metropolitan 
change. Thus this collection will prove a valu- 
able contribution to courses in urban and 
metropolitan politics. But the attempt to study 
suburbs as separate entities or in contrast to 
central cities has led us to overlook more 
important variables than suburban designation 
and has not contributed significantly to our 
understanding of local communities and poli- 
tics. It is time we turn our attention to these 
other variables. 


DEBORAH R. HENSLER 
The Rand Corporation 


Expectations and Inflation: Nixon, Politics, and 
Economics. By Rodney J. Morrison. (Lex- 
ington, Mass.: D.C. Heath, 1973. Pp. 307, 
$11.50.) 


In August 1971 Nixon suspended dollar 
convertibility, placed a surtax on imports, 
expanded fiscal policy, and froze prices and 
wages. The New Economic Policy (NEP), as 
these policies were then labeled, instituted 
controls in a period not dominated by a world 
war—a far-reaching change moving the alloca- 
tion of resources away from markets and prices 
to bureaucracy and controls. 

The events leading up to and following the 
August 1971 NEP are, as Dr. Morrison points 
out, perplexing. Under a conservative Repub- 
lican administration the U.S. economy has been 
subject to two economic freezes, export con- 
trols and embargos, IRS profits sweeps and 
audits, the monitoring of price and wage 
decisions, the spotchecking of private transac- 
tions, and a Secretary of the Treasury telling 
the American public, “People who don’t com- 
ply are going to be clobbered.” And yet the 
business community, on the whole, applauded 
Nixon’s NEP with many business leaders think- 
ing it was a good and forceful move at a critical 
time. 

That the NEP and its descendants represent 
a failure of substantial proportions is, as Dr. 
Morrison suggests, beyond discussion. The U.S. 
is now completing a decade of inflation. The 
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succession of inflation, recession, and high 
unemployment, of capacity shortages, and idle 
plant and equipment, and of inventory accumu- 
lation and liquidation is sapping the strength of 
the American economy—a deterioration that is 
manifest in the decline of the dollar in the past 
decade. 

Dr. Morrison seeks to assess in this book 
whether Nixon's economic policy failures reveal 
the inability of an enterprise economy to cope 
with inflation, or, alternatively, whether they 
reflect errors of the Nixon officials responsible 
for the economic policy. 

Dr. Morrison’s thesis is that the Nixon 
administration’s original plan of “gradualism” 
to cool inflation with an orderly slowdown in 
aggregate demand was a correct and sensible 
plan. It would have worked if given a chance. 
Unfortunately, the Nixon economic officials, 
presumably under White House orders, began to 
waffle at the first signs of rising unemployment 
that accompany a successful disinflation pro- 
cess. Official pronouncements to “explain” 
every increase in unemployment and inflation 
in 1969 and 1970 were typically contradicted 
by later facts. As a consequence, the public 
concluded that the administration was not firm 
in its commitment to disinflation, that its 
anti-inflationary posture was more rhetoric 
than substance, and that it was not to be taken 
too seriously. The administration and its eco- 
nomic game plan lost their credibility. 

As Morrison points out, the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s approach to taxes, expenditures, 
and budget deficits helps explain this loss in 
credibility. Although he campaigned as a fiscal 
hawk determined to end the massive Johnson 
deficits, Nixon soon was running even larger 
deficits. The Nixon administration statements 
in 1969 concerning the extension of the surtax, 
the investment tax credit, the anti-inflation tax 
package, and tax reform were contradictory 
and confusing. Even more revealing is the fiscal 
1972 deficit. According to Morrison, instead of 
acknowledging and explaining this substantial 
departure from Nixon pre-election speeches and 
Republican doctrine, the Nixon budget officials 
shifted from the unified to the high employ- 
ment budget and described a large deficit as if it 
were a balanced budget. Rightly or wrongly, 
the public interpreted this as conceptual jug- 
gling designed, consciously or not, to cover up a 
discrepancy between Republican doctrine and 
administration policy and began to discount 
official statements, especially those concerning 
economic policy. 

The public’s confidence in the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s commitment to the disinflation 
process was further undermined, in Morrison’s 
assessment, by the special treatment advanced 
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for Lockheed, milk prices, meat and textile 
quotas, steel imports, the oil industry, the ITT 
mergers, and by its policies concerning Penn 
Central, the SST, and the ABM. The lack of 
principle and the opportunism could have 
confirmed the public’s fear that inflation would 
continue and may have thereby played a major 
role in the generation of inflationary expecta- 
tions. 

Morrison reviews the administration’s pro- 
nouncements on economics prior to and after 
the 1970 election and suggests that they were 
characterized by a kind of fear and possibly of 
panic. High officials appeared to be trying to 
hide, gloss over, or cover up unfavorable, 
though predictable, economic developments 
and discrepancies between Republican doc- 
trines and Nixon actions. These efforts to get 
around unpleasant facts may have further rein- 
forced the public’s growing lack of confidence 
in the administration’s anti-inflationary poli- 
cies. With the benefit of hindsight one may 
detect in the administration’s 1970 behavior 
the beginnings, or the rough outline, of the 
syndrome that emerged later in the Watergate 
scandal. 

Dr. Morrison ably supports his thesis that 
the Nixon administration’s shifting actions, 
policy, and rhetoric undermined its credibili- 
ty—confirming and reinforcing fears by the 
public that Nixon would not persevere in the 
anti-inflationary battle. Even a ‘“‘gradualist”’ 
cooling of inflation would result in a substantial 
rise in unemployment. Yet very few people 
believed, as they pondered the administration’s 
changing rhetoric, that Nixon would risk politi- 
cal defeat by continuing with disinflation; they 
concluded instead that “‘gradualism” would be 
dumped and that it would give way to political 
considerations. The political element was to 
play an ever growing role in economic policy 
starting in August 1971, and the successive 
changes in Phases II through IV may have been 
designed for short-run political gains, but they 
can hardly be viewed as flowing from carefully 
thought-through stabilization policy. Unfor- 
tunately, the NEP and the subsequent collec- 
tion of ad-hoccery disrupted the economic 
system, eroded economic liberties, dislocated 
industries and firms, generated shortages and 
miscalculations, and paved the way for double- 
digit inflation and a severe recession. 

Dr. Morrison makes a strong and compelling 
case for his thesis. I would differ with him only 
to the extent that I view the economic disaster 
not only as a Nixon failure but also as a failure 
of the Republican party and the business 
community which accepted, and even ap- 
plauded, the Nixon zigzags. The Republican 
party failed to realize that bold and dramatic 
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actions without an underlying philosophy are 
bound to be opportunistic and empty. The 
Republican party must also be held responsible 
for Nixon’s willingness and ability to institute 
dramatic and frequent changes in economic 
policies without a clear conception of what 
these shifts implied for the viability of the 
private enterprise system, Nixon’s difficulties in 
economics may magnify and perhaps exaggerate 
the Republican party’s inability to develop a 
credible economic policy relating theory and 
practice, but these economic failures were 
nevertheless apt to occur in the absence of an 
articulated Republican economic policy. 


DAVID I. FAND 
Wayne State University 


War, Presidents, and Public Opinion. By John 
E. Mueller. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1973. Pp. xxiv, 300. $8.75, cloth; $5.95, 
paper.) 

Few books convey as effectively as this one 
the intellectual excitement and joy of discovery 
that can accompany scholarly inquiry. John 
Mueller communicates these feelings while in- 
vestigating with poll data the patterns of 
popular support for the Korean and Vietnam 
wars and for presidents Truman through John- 
son. Many of Mueller’s findings force careful 
reexamination of common misconceptions 
about these wars and presidents. Although 
some of Mueller’s analyses suffer from serious 
flaws, others will doubtless serve as the new 
conventional wisdom for some time to come. 

One genuinely provocative finding is a strik- 
ing similarity in the pattern of popular support 
for the Korean and Vietnam wars, this despite 
the demonstrably stronger vocal opposition to 
the more recent conflict. Mueller bases this 
conclusion partly on a regression of the poll 
percentages showing the degree of popular 
support on the logarithm of the number of 
American casualties that had been suffered at 
the time of each poll. The parameters indicate a 
decrease of about 15 points in the polls for 
each tenfold increase in American casualties 
(e.g., from 100 to 1000 or from 1000 to 
10,000). Mueller explains this logarithmic pat- 
tern by arguing that people react with greater 
sensitivity to a rise in casualties at the outset of 
a war, becoming increasingly callous to the 
human losses as time goes on. Hence it requires 
ever larger increments of casualties to produce a 
given drop in public support in the later stages 
of the wars. 

Serious theoretical and statistical questions 
go unaddressed in this analysis, however. Muel- 
ler himself mentions a theoretical difficulty: 
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four surveys he examined revealed no clear 
connection between a person’s estimate of the 
number of casualties and his or her attitude 
toward the war (pp. 62—3). Yet Mueller’s 
explanation of the aggregate pattern he found 
would seem to rest crucially on such an 
individual-level relationship. 

Another difficulty concerns Mueller’s statis- 
tical operation. Using casualty figures in their 
cumulative raw form may mean that the ob- 
served relationship between casualties and 
opinion is simply a statistical artifact, for, in an 
ongoing war, casualties do tend to rise, and 
empirically, popular support does tend to de- 
cline. Only if these two phenomena co-vary 
after their respective trend components are 
removed would a conclusion claiming their 
causal relationship be warranted. 

A number of other findings about similari- 
ties between the two wars seem equally note- 
worthy and are better supported by the data: 
(1) college-educated persons were the most 
supportive of both wars, grade-school-educated 
persons the least; (2) younger persons were the 
most supportive, older persons the least; (3) 
men were more supportive than women and 
whites more supportive than blacks; (4) Demo- 
crats tended to be more supportive of the wars 
than Republicans while a Democrat was presi- 
dent; many party identifiers changed their 
attitudes toward the war, however, when the 
presidency changed parties. 

These patterns emerge from Mueller’s effort 
to go beyond the simplistic “chawk-dove” dis- 
tinction so widely used to summarize attitudes 
toward the Vietnam war. Here he classifies 
people according to three “mentalities”: fol- 
lower, believer, and partisan. The generaliza- 
tions concerning education and age given above 
exemplify Mueller’s notion of a “follower” 
mentality, that is, “people who take as cues for 
their own opinion the issue position of prom- 
inent opinion leaders,” especially the President 
(p. 122). The patterns concerning sex and race 
represent “believers,” those who focus on the 
issue itself instead of some external actor. 
Finally, the ‘‘partisan” mentality describes 
those who adopt the policy stance of the 
leaders of their party. We are not told, however, 
either how to tell which party leaders a partisan 
will respond to, especially when the White 
House is occupied by the other party, or, more 
generally, how to disentangle the contrary 
effects when two or more of these “‘mentali- 
ties” pullin different directions. 

A similar confusion attends the application 
of the “follower” mentality, for Mueller tries to 
stretch it to cover too many different situa- 
tions. Early in the book, the author says that 
followers are cued by various opinion leaders, 
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of whom “the most important by far is the 
president” (p. 69). Later, however, he explains 
part of an increased opposition to the Vietnam 
war by some young people as a “follower” 
phenomenon, but only by considering as the 
cue-giving mechanism the belief that the anti- 
war protests were “special movements of and 
for the young” (p. 138): Some young people 
came to believe that their appropriate position 
was to join their peers in opposing the war. The 
“follower” notion is similarly broadened both 
to account for the short-term tendency of 
people under 30 to criticize the 1970 Cam- 
bodian invasion (because other youth were 
critical), and to suggest the possibility that the 
widespread hostility toward Vietnam protestors 
may have reinforced popular support for the 
war, the protestors serving for many as a 
“negative reference group.” That is, since the 
protestors were anti-war, and they were nega- 
tively perceived, many citizens would choose to 
be pro-war. While these several contentions 
sound plausible, Mueller cannot have it both 
ways: he cannot have the President act as a 
cue-giver sometimes, and then explain devia- 
tions after the fact by assigning the cue-giving 
role to some other person or group. A well- 
developed “reference group” theory would 
have to specify a priori the conditions under 
which certain persons or groups would cue on a 
given actor, rather than permit post hoc expla- 
nations of deviance. Indeed, given the relatively 
crude poll data Mueller has available, confining 
the “follower? notion exclusively to presi- 
dential cues would seem the wisest strategy. 

Turning in the second part of the book from 
war to presidents, Mueller seeks to explain the 
change in popular approval of a president 
during his term of office. To do so he employs 
four variables: (1) coalition-of-minorities (a 
president’s support should fall off steadily as he 
unintentionally antagonizes subgroups by his 
actions); (2) ‘“‘rally-round-the-flag” (a presi- 
dent’s support should climb sharply, then fall 
off steadily, when he is involved in a dramatic 
international event); (3) economic slump (a 
president should lose adherents as unemploy- 
inent rises); and (4) war (a president should 
decline in popularity when he presides over a 
war). 

Among the interesting findings and specula- 
tions in this section: all postwar presidents 
suffered from the coalition-of-minorities phe- 
nomenon, except Eisenhower (in part, Mueller 
conjectures, because he didn’t do anything!);a 
president loses about three points in the polls 
for each percentage point rise in unemploy- 
ment; and although the Korean conflict cost 
Truman 18 percentage points in popularity, 
Vietnam had no independent effect on John- 
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son’s decline in popularity. This last finding 
puzzles Mueller, as well it might. But Douglas 
Hibbs has reanalyzed Mueller’s data controlling 
for the distortion introduced by serial correla- 
tion (whose presence Mueller acknowledges at 
pp. 232 and 238) and found no such difference 
in the effects of the two wars on the popularity 
enjoyed by Truman and Johnson. Several other 
patterns reported by Mueller were also altered 
when the serial correlation was removed. (See 
pp. 284—89 of Hibbs’s chapter in Sociological 
Methodology 1973—1974, ed. H. L. Costner. 
{San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1972] .) 

The various problems described here serve as 
caveats in accepting a number of Mueller’s 
conclusions. Yet the study stands as a Sig- 
nificant and valuable pioneering effort at time- 
series analysis of poll data, one which will 
surely stimulate other studies of the dynamics 
of American public opinion. Moreover, the 
book should serve extremely well as a class- 
room text. Its teaching value rests on its 
imaginative puzzle-solving approach to impor- 
tant political questions, its lucid and lively 
writing style, and its skepticism and caution 
about survey data. Shown repeatedly, for exam- 
ple, are the effects of question-wording on 
response patterns. For teacher or student, this 
study will invariably entice and challenge: Read 
it. 

WARREN LEE KOSTROSKI 
Wittenberg University 


The Decline of American Gentility. By Stow 
Persons. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 336. $12.50.) 


The decline studied in this book—both in 
terms of the substantive reality and in terms of 
theorizing about it and perceptions of it—takes 
the reader from the late colonial period to, 
roughly, the First World War. By that time, says 
Professor Persons, the gentility was gone, and 
‘“<...it served no useful purpose to make the 
older distinction between gentlemen and com- 
mon men” (p. v). To be sure, even with the 
gentlemen removed or replaced, social theorists 
could conjecture about their demise. Thus 
Persons’s second to last chapter treats “The 
Heritage of Tocqueville,” with at least brief 
discussions of such modern writers as Hannah 
Arendt and Philip Selznick. The chapter bearing 
Tocqueville’s name is not the only place in 
which it becomes apparent that the historical 
fascination with our renowned French visitor 
persists. (Cushing Strout’s recent book, The New 
Heavens and the New Earth: Political Religion 
in America [New York: Harper & Row, 1974], 
has twenty chapters. In nine of those twenty 
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the first word is Tocqueville; in four others that 
name appears later in the first sentence; and in 
only two chapters does that name not appear in 
the opening two paragraphs.) Stow Persons’s 
opening chapter, “Democracy and Gentility,” 
which establishes the major themes, definitions 
and tensions, derives in very large part from 
Alexis de Tocqueville. 

The subsequent two chapters—“An Ameri- 
can Theory of Manners” and “The Natural 
Gentleman” —offer elaborations of gentry con- 
duct, including wholesome avoidance of artifice 
and reverence for simplicity, if not rusticity. 
“The Gentry and American Society” analyzes 
some of the inherent problems in maintaining 
the gentle way—problems such as the tenuous- 
ness of the nuclear family and the transition of 
the gentlewoman into lady writer. The long and 
well-written chapter on “‘Gentry Politics” cen- 
ters upon the Liberal Republican persuasion 
and movement, and it is perhaps the most 
familiar part of the book. “Ancients and 
Moderns” moves on to the late nineteenth- 
century controversy regarding education, with 
Charles W. Eliot and the Harvard curricular 
changes pitted, at least symbolically, against 
Noah Porter and the efforts to perpetuate the 
old ways at Yale. And as theorists reflected, 
conjectured, and quarreled, more concrete al- 
terations eroded the gentry class and marked its 
passing, perhaps to be replaced in the twentieth 
century by the “alienated intellectual” (p. vii). 
The New Rich, a seemingly endemic nervous- 
ness in the now genteel ranks, and fundamental 
changes in ethnic patterns came as unanswer- 
able tokens of the demise of the gentry and 
with it, the demise of liberalism. “The life span 
of gentility in the mass society virtually coin- 
cided with the rise and fall of liberal individual- 
ism” (p. 301). 

Two aspects of the book aroused my misgiv- 
ings. Inevitably, problems of definition arise in 
a work treating such amorphous entities as “the 
gentry.” And perhaps inevitably, the selection 
of illustrative thinkers will dissatisfy some— 
why, | wondered, was there no Santayana and 
“The Genteel Tradition” or Albert Jay Nock 
and The Memoirs of a Superfluous Man, But 
the strengths of the book are much greater than 
these almost inevitable drawbacks. The Decline 
of American Gentility is a rigorously thought 
out and finely written synthesis, a particularly 
strong feature of which is the lucid analyses of 
such key thinkers on the subject as Edwin 
Lawrence Godkin, William Dean Howells, Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner, Henry Adams, and 
Charles Eliot Norton. 


LEWIS O. SAUM 
University of Washington 
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Administrative Alternatives in Development As- 
sistance. By Gary S. Posz, Jong S. Jun and 
Wiliam B. Storm. (Cambridge, Mass.: Bal- 
linger Publishing Co., 1973. Pp. 125. 
$15.00.) 


“There’s something about an Aqua Velva 
man,” say the TV commercials, with a clear 
implication that the “something” automatically 
makes the Aqua Velva man a prize catch, far 
superior to ordinary mortals. Similarly, there is 
something about the professional man in field 
missions of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) that, according to the authors of 
this study, makes him a prize catch and requires 
as a condition for his effectiveness (or as a 
concession to his idiosyncrasies?) a radical 
restructuring of the agency in which he works. 

The professional in question is the technical 
assistance specialist in agriculture, education, 
engineering, and the social sciences. A total of 
169 AID professionals in these categories was 
interviewed at length and in depth during the 
mid-196Qs. The evidence is said to show 
“clearly” that 


in the minds of thousands of professional men 
and women who served in technical assistance 
advisory roles overseas the lack of organiza- 
tional accommodation to them in their profes- 
sional role was the most damaging aspect of 
their experience. The highly bureaucratic con- 
text within which they worked simply pre- 
vented most of them from achieving their 
normal level of effective professional per- 
formance (p. 3). 


As an alternative to “the traditional 
Weberian-Scientific Management model of or- 
ganization as it is reflected in present develop- 
ment assistance organizations,’ the authors 
recommend Larry Kirkhart’s “‘consociated ideal 
type of organization” (p. 101). The consociated 
model has a structure 


founded on the project team as the basic work 
unit. Each team has financial authority and is 
interdependent with other project teams. 
Authority in the system is multivalent, char- 
acterized by temporary hierarchy, situational 
leadership and diverse patterns among project 
teams. Time imperatives govern the total or- 
ganization; each project team dissolves upon 
completing its project... (pp. 103~5). 


The authors—a foreign service officer with a 
Ph.D. in public administration, a professor of 
public administration, and an associate profes- 
sor thereof-—are serious scholars sufficiently 
steeped in the jargon of their trade to ensure 
that no public official in a position to do 
anything about their findings will read them. 
This may be unfortunate, but I am not sure 
that it is. 

The AID of the early 1960s was a surprising- 
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ly innovative agency. It was also a cumbersome 
bureaucracy. It needed streamlining for a vari- 
ety of compelling reasons, only one of which 
was to give key professionals at the far end of 
the line greater freedom to “do their thing.” 
Development—forgive the hackneyed adage—is 
too important to be left to the professionals. As 
one can discover from its annual reports to the 
Congress, though not from this study, the AID 
at the time of the interviews employed directly 
more than 15,000 persons, of whom about 10 
per cent were technicians in the four fields 
from which the interviewees were selected and 
another 10 per cent were performing similar 
work in other disciplines. There is no evidence 
in this study to indicate that the technical 
assistance professionals in AID were any more 
frustrated by the constraints imposed upon 
them than were the nonprofessionals or the 
several categories of professionals—lawyers, 
economists, area specialists, etc.—not employed 
as technical assistants. In all probability there 
was widespread frustration among committed 
employees at all levels, but the authors’ data do 
not seem to validate sweeping generalizations. 
Of the 196 respondents, 108 believed they had 
been allowed sufficient discretion in planning 
and carrying out their work. Only 4] saw 
“excessive bureaucracy” as a chief problem of 


the U.S. Government. 
In any event, time and circumstance have 


transformed and slenderized the old AID al- 
most beyond recognition. The authors frankly 
concede that their study would already be 
obsolete if it were viewed simply as an effort to 
improve the functioning of large U.S. aid 
missions. They hope it will be viewed more 
broadly as a contribution to the problem of 
building organizations in which the knowledge 
and creativity of the professional person can be 
applied to the development of the low-income 
world without interference and frustration 
from bureaucrats within the organization. 
Though this identification of the professionals 
as the good guys and the bureaucrats as the bad 
guys strikes me as simplistic, for certain kinds 
of undertakings there is real merit in the team 
scheme which the authors solemnly bless as 
“more congruent with contemporary organiza- 
tion theory as well as with the needs of 
professional employees” (p. ix). 


ROBERT E. ASHER 
Washington, D.C. 


Governing Metropolitan Toronto: A Social and 
Political Analysis, 1953—1971. By Albert 
Rose. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. Pp. 224. $8.95.) 


The Toronto system of metropolitan area 
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government, instituted in 1953 by a Conserva- 
tive provincial premier who controlled the 
parliamentary channels of power, has intrigued 
North American students of metropolitan poli- 
tics during the twenty plus years of its opera- 
tion. A federation of local authorities with 
substantial fiscal and planning powers, it came 
into existence at a time when population 
growth and urban sprawl were threatening to 
get out of hand. This most recent study of the 
Toronto experience is the work of an advan- 
tageously placed participant observer. He 
directed research for alternatives before the 
official plan was promulgated, has headed a 
community planning association, and been 
chairman of the official metropolitan housing 
authority. In appropriate recognition of social 
science research requirements, he warns the 
reader of his perceived biases and his philosoph- 
ical premises. The book is neither an apologia 
for an official scheme, nor the diatribe of a 
disappointed partisan. It is a thoroughly re- 
searched, briskly written account of the events 
and issues which occurred in the development 
of the government of this major Canadian 
metropolis. 

It sketches briefly the background of condi- 
tions that led to the creation of “Metro” in 
1953, then proceeds to analyze its operation 
during three periods. Two are associated with 
the dominant figure of Frederick M. Gardiner, 
the first chairman of the Metropolitan Council. 
The first was one of institution building and 
physical construction; in the second, mounting 
tensions between the representatives of the city 
and the suburbs produced new effòrts to 
achieve political reorganization. The third 
covers the administration of William R. Allen, 
who succeeded Gardiner. The author’s interest 
in planning and housing gives the book a 
broader scope than the politics of metropolitan 
governmental structure. Two chapters discuss 
city and regional planning, and one treats slum 
clearance, public housing, and urban renewal. 
The final chapter is a comprehensive survey of 
major issues that press for decision in the 
1970s: the role of the Metro chairman, the 
geographic scope of the planning area, the 
amalgamation of the City with its suburbs 
versus continuance of the two-tier metropolitan 
structure, governmental interaction with newly 
emerging neighborhood groups, and the prob- 
abilities of local political parties becoming 
meaningful entities in metropolitan decision 
making. 

The author was initially a believer in the 
federal metropolitan system as a utilitarian 
program for delivery of services to the popula- 
tion of a rapidly expanding metropolis. As he 
examines the operation of that system he 
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becomes critical, although not to the point of 
advocating its abandonment. He makes a per- 
suasive case that the Metropolitan Council has 
chosen to emphasize physical development and 
the financing of area-wide activities, and has 
neglected the social and human concerns of a 
considerable portion of the population. Some 
of the most interesting reactions to Metro have 
come from middle-class neighborhood groups 
which have been politicized in their fight 
against the official bulldozer and the builder of 
highways and high-rises. The now familiar story 
of the elderly and impoverished being crowded 
out of affordable residential space is told 
soberly. A more unique theme is that the 
central city is being neglected by the metro- 
politan government, despite the encouragement 
of commercial and governmental rebuilding. 
The central city is not suffering physical de- 
terioration, but the quality of life, particularly 
for its less affluent citizens, is being threatened. 

The author has done a very capable job of . 
organizing his data and keeping several ana- 
lytical threads going throughout the book. 
Themes are clearly stated, and subheadings 
enable the reader who is not familiar with 
Toronto affairs and personalities to understand 
a complex story. Professor Rose also manages 
to keep a good balance in his treatment of 
institutions, processes, groups, and leadership 
figures. If there seems to be some deficiency in 
the discussion of the common man’s reaction to 
metropolitan government, the lack may result 
from the fact that the Toronto political system 
has not developed a means to articulate this 
reaction rather than from any fault in the 
author’s method or perception. Protest and 
criticism come mainly from middle-class 
groups. Since the book is largely a case study, 
little effort has been made to compare Toron- 
to’s experiences with those of other urban 
centers, yet the book is far from parochial. The 
one shortcoming is that the book does little to 
explain the realities of Ontaric Province’s par- 
liamentary and bureaucratic politics which 


' seem to impinge on the Toronto political 


system at every turn. Within its framework, 
however, this is an excellent book. 


WINSTON W. CROUCH 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Educational Policy-Making and the State Legis- 
lature: The New York Experience. By Mike 
M. Milstein and ‘Robert E. Jennings. (New 
York: Praeger, 1973. Pp. xii, 156. $15.00.) 


In its narrative sections, this is a useful 
addition to a growing list of books and articles 
that address themselves to the politics of 
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education. Focusing on the educational policy 
process at the state level in New York, the 
authors describe in brief compass the various 
actors, structures, and processes that de- 
termined educational outcomes in the late 
1960s. After some general remarks about edu- 
cational policy-making and about the special 
setting of New York State, the monograph 
takes up seriatum the State legislature, the 
Governor’s office, the Regents, and educational 
interest groups. Two case studies comprise 
chapter seven. Chapter eight is an attempted 
summary and synthesis built around systems 
theory. 


In the descriptive sections of the book, the 
richest chapter is the one on interest groups. 
The poorest one is on the legislature. Survey 
techniques still suffer from the perversities and 
sensitivities of respondents. Putting it bluntly, 
on the basis of six years of direct and intimate 
observation, I simply do not believe the legisla- 
tive responses to the authors’ questions. Self- 
delusion on their part? Perhaps. Misperceptions 
on my part? Perhaps. Induced answers by 
authors’ questions that lead the witness? Prob- 
ably! 

There are a few factual errors. The Regents 
themselves had no dealings with the governor’s 
staff during the period covered by the book. 
Members of the “input sector” do not by and 
large review the policy products—at least in 
education—in any systematic way. 


The most disturbing aspect of the book, 
however, is the authors’ constant and madden- 
ing hedges: the legislature is the focal point in 
the policy process, but the governor is the focal 
point in the legislative process; the Regents are 
the educational leaders in the State, but they 
are low men on the political totem pole; 
interest groups are powerful, but they are not 
as powerful as they once were, except that the 
new United Teachers may become powerful 
enough to change the nature of the policy 
struggle; systems analysis is a great method- 
ological tool which can be used to explain 
phenomena and some day may help us predict 
policy outcomes, except that it has not yet 
proven itself able to guide the collection of 
data, and the exact mix of interdependence 
among actor groups is “impossible to forecast.” 
Etc. etc., etc. 


Like all attempts to systemize the fleeting 
contingencies of public affairs, this study helps 
by naming the important actors and suggesting 
some samples of interaction. But like the 
systems theory it both espouses and cautions 
against, it is light-years away from catching the 
chemistries, spontaneities, procedural accidents, 
shifting intensities, and secular drifts that con- 
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dition the real policy process. 
STEPHEN K. BAILEY 


American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Military Force and American Society. Edited 
by Bruce M. Russett and Alfred Stepan. 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1973. Pp. 
371. $18.00.) 


This is a book that betrays the passage of 
time. In the nearly twenty years following the 
publication of Samuel Huntington’s The Soldier 
and the State, studies of the professional 
American military treated their subject as a . 
body of autonomous and responsible public 
servants. This approach was shattered by the 
Vietnam War. Now we have this collection 
seeking to start again where Huntington left 
off, namely, to examine the nature of the 
relationship between the soldier and society. 

There are five essays: two ideological, i.e., 
attempts to define what the soldier or the 
society should be; three substantive, i.e., des- 
criptions of how in the context of soldier- 
society relationships, particular decisions are 
made. In addition, there is an exhaustive 
bibliography. 

The ideological essays are the most interest- 
ing. The authors stand poles apart; one, Captain 
James S. Dickey is a military intellectual; the 
other, Douglas H. Rosenberg, a peace activist. 
Their views about the social utility of organized 
violence differ accordingly, but both share the 
romanticist concept of the military calling. The 
honorable soldier has the alternative of either 
being a member of a classless society or of 
creating a society-free class. Both agree that it is 
the armed forces that are affected most directly 
by the crimes of society. 

Dickey adheres closely to the Huntingtonian 
model. For him, professionalism is a total 
vocation. The career officer should be sa 
committed to his role as to have no incentive to 
involve himself in nonmilitary matters. The 
interests of other groups should be a matter of 
indifference to him. 

But the question arises, how does the of- 
ficer’s role create a personal ethic? For Dickey, 
the crux of the problem lies in the dialectic of 
“honor” and “duty.” Honor resides in the sense 
of being bound by one’s oath; duty in the 
obligation to carry out orders. Honor may 
oblige an officer to refuse orders that appear to 
him unethical. 

This places a heavy burden on the con- 
science of the officer. Ethical considerations 
have rarely played a decisive role in military 
behavior. Historically, honor and duty form an 
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odd couple. The traditional impulse for a 
military vocation arose from the union of the 
concepts “station” and “duty.” That is to say, 
a member of the elite is obliged to risk his life 
for his sovereign. Honor is an elite attribute. 
But it got in the way of duty. Out of honor, an 
officer might refuse to take orders from officers 
of inferior social status. 

Dickey accepts the fragile nature of his 
honor-duty complex. He believes that it will 
flourish to the degree that military respon- 
sibilities are divorced from their social and 
political context. The army he envisages is one 
functioning along the lines of Janowitz’s con- 
stabulary model, with a strong middle class 
enlisted contingent and an officer corps dom- 
inated by West Point graduates. He seems to 
hope that the middle class ethic will take on the 
role formerly given to the aristocratic code. He 
wants the army to become a trade rather than a 
service. 

Rosenberg’s approach is utopian. In a class- 
dominated society, he asserts, the armed forces 
are bound to be the instrument of an expan- 
sionist ideology. His solution is to redirect 
social energies along Reichian—Charles, not 
Wilhelm—goals; away from consumerism and 
corporate competitiveness. It is Rosenberg’s 
contention that the behavior patterns of the 
United States in the post-World War II era have 
been determined by an ideology that ties the 
general welfare to the American role as the 
bastion of the “free” world. Under this inter- 
pretation the American armed forces are not so 
much wicked as the slaves of a master whose 
goals have no limits. 

Arguments of this kind have a built-in 
persuasiveness, created in part by their evident 
highmindedness and in part by the reader’s 
awareness of how much has gone wrong. But 
the nature of Rosenberg’s terminology creates 
doubts. His use of the concepts “ideology” and 
“myth” seems to me to be simple-minded. 
They cover any notion of common interest and 
any set of widely held beliefs. His schema 
allows considerations of righteousness and 
greed, but gives no role to stupidity and 
incompetence. It credits more intelligence to 
our recent leaders than a detached examination 
of their actions would perhaps sustain. He 
attributes to the American ideology and mytha 
degree of coherence and incantatory power 
strikingly lacking in his actual description. 

Evidence to this effect is provided by the 
three analytic essays. Abercrombie and Alcala 
examine professionalism through a fifty-year 
content analysis of the service journals. They 
reveal a steady increase in politically oriented 
articles, with the greatest increases during peace 
intervals, but with a progressively higher floor 
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being maintained during successive periods of 
overt hostilities. They conclude that the compe- 
tition for peacetime allocations leads the army 
to emphasize its political role. They also con- 
cede that the emphasis on nonmilitary factors 
may run counter to the cause of objective 
professionalism. 

Jung Ryool Lee in an analysis of U.S, 
Budgets in the period 1945—71 found that the 
objectives of social welfare and economic 
growth were inversely related. This dichotomy 
has been hidden by the favorable international 
position of the American economy. But as that 
advantage disappears the choice between the 
“welfare state”? and the “warfare state” will be 
forced upon us. 

Wayne Moyer’s analysis of House voting on 
defense in the 90th and 91st Congresses un- 
covered a pattern strongly linked to ideological 
habits. The greatest shifts towards limiting 
defense expenditures came from congressmen 
with strong civil rights voting records. The most 
persistent support of high military budgets 
came from congressmen first elected during the 
McCarthy era. The pattern of voting followed 
the lines of a liberal-conservative division. 

The overall impression gained from this 
book is that the motives in the various segments 
of military behavior have been expediential. 
Officers followed the line of politicization 
when it enhanced their career prospects. When 
it began to pose a threat to their status in the 
system, they came to see the advantages of the 
other extreme. Heavy defense expenditures 
were accepted as long as the pie seemed big 
enough for everyone. When the limit of the 
number of slices became evident, opposition to 
defense spending arose. If there was anything 
like an American ideology it could be described 
as a belief in a limitless future. Now that the 
prospects are less rosy, a more coherent system 
may emerge. 


M. D. FELD 
Harvard University 


The American Conscience: The Drama of the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. By Saul Sigel- 
schiffer. (New York: Horizon Press, 1973. 
Pp. 488. $12.95.) 


Sigelschiffer writes that “the clash between 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas is an 
epic of American history, illustrative of the 
struggle of the national conscience over slav- 
ery” (p. vii). Sigelschiffer’s purpose is to re- 
create, insofar as possible, the forceful drama of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates in a way that 
demonstrates the vitality of the issues involved. 

With respect to the main issue of expansion 
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of slavery into the territories, the two an- 
tagonists squared off in the following manner: 


Douglas maintained that the founding fathers 
had envisioned a republic composed per- 
manently of free and slave states. Each newly 
acquired territory, therefore, should be permit- 
ted to choose which status it preferred. This he 
called the theory of “popular sovereignty.” 
Lincoln, on the other hand, believed that the 
founders anticipated the future abolition of 
slavery, which could never take place unless 
territories were kept free until subsequently 
admitted as free states (p. 16). 


In Lincoln’s estimation, northern acceptance 
of Douglas’s doctrine of popular sovereignty 
would have been the greatest disaster that could 
have befallen the American people, an ‘even 
greater disaster than civil war. Lincoln often 
said that the Founders had put the public mind 
at rest in the belief that slavery was “in the 
course of ultimate extinction,” that where it 
was tolerated it was done so only as a necessary 
evil. But the Kansas-Nebraska Act, whose chief 
architect was Douglas, had declared “‘inopera- 
tive and void” the provisions of the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 which prohibited slavery 
in the Louisiana Territory above 36°30”. It was 
this act, Sigelschiffer rightly notes, that brought 
Lincoln “‘who had been out of politics since 
1849 because of his unpopular stand against the 
Mexican War while in Congress ... back on 
the political scene” (p. 40). Douglas expected 
his “popular sovereignty doctrine” to replace 
the Federal proscription of slavery contained in 
the Missouri Compromise Act. That is, the 
people of the territories, when they deemed it 
in their interest, could, by local majorities, 
‘vote slavery up or vote it down.” This would, 
as Lincoln pointed out, treat human freedom as 
if it had no greater moral basis than local 
self-interest. 

Sigelschiffer cites a newspaper reporter’s 
description of one of the many colorful banners 
that gave a festive atmosphere to the fifth 
Lincoln-Douglas debate. “It was,” the reporter 
wrote, “a representation of a two donkey act, 
or Douglas attempting to ride Popular Sov- 
ereignty and Dred Scott. His straddle is remark- 
able but not equal to the task as both animals 
kicking up their heels send him sprawling” (p. 
305). And, it was precisely Douglas’s attempt, 
Sigelschiffer indicates, to make his two-donkey 
act appear a one-donkey act that was exposed 
by Lincoln during the course of the debates. 
Lincoln’s challenge effectively prevented Doug- 
las from assuming the leadership of the Repub- 
lican party at a time when he was at the peak of 
his political powers, and created a split in the 
Democratic party which paved the way for his 
own presidential candidacy in 1860. 
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Lincoln saw in the Kansas-Nebraska Act a 
“conspiracy”? to nationalize slavery. That act 
had declared that states and territories were 
subject to the Constitution; and, what the 
Constitution required with respect to slavery in 
the territories was given an authoritative inter- 
pretation by the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott decision (pp. 52—54). Lincoln maintained, 
however, that Douglas’s squatter sovereignty 
had been “squatted out of existence” by the 
Dred Scott decision. It was no longer a sacred 
right of popular sovereignty to “vote slavery 
down” since the Supreme Court had declared 
that neither the Federal Government nor a 
territorial government had the power, under the 
Constitution, to exclude slavery. Lincoln main- 
tained that the nationalization of slavery 
awaited only one more decision, a decision 
based on the reasoning of Dred’ Scott declaring 
it unconstitutional for a state to proscribe 
chattel slavery. Lincoln declared in the “House 
Divided? Speech that “We shall lie down 
pleasantly dreaming that the people of Missouri 
are on the verge of making their State free; and 
we shall awake to the reality, instead, that the 
Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave State.” 
Lincoln callec upon the people to return to the 
“ancient” faith of the Declaration and reaffirm 
their commitment to equality. Only a pas- 
sionate attachment to the reasonableness of the 
equality doctrine of the Declaration, he be- 
lieved, could atone for the transgressions of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act and the Dred Scott de- 
cision. 

In 1858, the American people took partisan- 
ship seriously. More than 15—20,000 people, 
some coming from considerable distances, 
would assemble to hear a political debate 
lasting upwards of 5—6 hours. To us today, 
whose political vitality has been sapped by the 
uniform monotony of the mass media, these 
people must seem like a race of political giants. 
Sigelschiffer recaptures some of this excitement 
that made politics the number one spectator 
sport in the nineteenth century as he presents a 
lively and readable account of perhaps the most 
important election that has occurred in Ameri- 
can history. 


EDWARD J. ERLER 
California State College, San Bernardino 


Public Employee Unionism: Structure, Growth, 
Policy. By Jack Stieber. (Washington, D.C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 1973. Pp. 256. 
$7.95.) 

Growth in public employment and public 


union organization during the past decade has 
sparked expanded research and publications. To 
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contribute to an understanding both of public 
union and employees organizations and col- 
lective bargaining, Brookings sponsored this 
volume as one in its series of Studies of 
Unionism in Government. 

The title is broader than the contents. The 
book does not examine all types of unions and 
employee associations at ali levels of govern- 
ment, nor does it show how the structure, 
growth patterns and policies of all public 
unions shape collective bargaining. It covers 
public employee organizations in state and local 
governments, excluding school instructional 
personnel (a substantial percentage of state and 
local employees), transit, and federal em- 
ployees. 

Reflecting the excellent features expected of 
a Brookings study, this volume is based upon 
approximately 300 interviews with union and 
association representatives and government of- 
ficials in 55 cities and 23 states and data 
collected for other studies in the series. Most 
useful are the Appendices; Appendix A sum- 
marizes a 74 per cent response from question- 
naires mailed to 2,072 cities with 10,000 or 
more population covering local employee repre- 
sentation, employee representation and union 
membership, employee representation and state 
legislation, and public employee organization, 
Appendix B has six statistical tables covering 
membership of state employee associations for 
selected years and various aspects of representa- 
tion elections among local government em- 
ployees. 

The volume is informed and informing, 
factual, tightly structured, and nondoctrinaire. 
It has no undergirding conceptual framework 
and extrapolates essentially descriptive in- 
ferences and conclusions from the data. Its 
author, Dr. Jack Stieber, Director of the School 
of Industrial Relations and Professor, Depart- 
ment of Economics, Michigan State University, 
has rich and varied experience as researcher, 
writer, teacher, and arbitrator in private and 
public sector unionism. 

The opening chapter categorizes public 
unions and employee organizations: all-public 
unions, mixed unions (majority of members 
from private industry), uniformed protective 
services (police and fire fighters), state and local 
employee associations, and professional associa- 
tions (NEA, AAUP, and American Nurses’ 
Association, ANA). 

For industrial unions and associations, uni- 
formed services, and ANA the text discusses 
structure, minority-group participation, leader- 
ship and finances; using the above typology, 
separate chapters consider conflict and coopera- 
tion, collective bargaining, bargaining unit and 
representation election, the strike issue and 
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political action. 

The bulk of the research and writing in 
public employee bargaining is being done by 
economists. In light of the close relationships 
among government, politics, and public sector 
bargaining, and since the core concepts of 
political science (power, constitutionalism, 
sovereignty, pluralism and interest groups) 
should facilitate research, one would expect 
political scientists to be involved in such 
studies. But this is not the case. New York’s 
Taylor Act relied upon a report prepared by 
four labor economists and a lawyer. 

This point is illustrated by the chapters on 
“The Strike Issue” and “Political Action.” In 
the former, there are at least two political 
issues: whether a strike by local employees 
distorts the political process, and whether a 
legislature or school board should resolve final- 
ly disputes when earlier procedures are ums 
successful. Our understanding of public-sector 
bargaining would be improved if political scien- 
tists applied their concepts and knowledge to 
this area. Although Dr. Stieber has discussed 
them elsewhere, neither the “Strike” chapter 
nor the “Emerging Patterns” chapter deals with 
them. 

Similarly, the chapter on “‘Political Action,” 
which notes accurately that public unions 
supplement their bargaining with political activ- 
ities, fails to mine the rich ore of public union 
politics. Where there are no explicit statutes 
insuring bargaining, and a mixed union repre- 
sents employees in a party-dominated, patron- 
age municipality, union political behavior dif- 
fers significantly from that of all-public unions 
in a council, city manager, merit-structured 
government. Also, the intensive and extensive 
reliance upon lobbying and multilateral bargain- 
ing deserves study and analysis by political 
scientists. 

None of the above is intended to fault the 
author but emphasizes that understanding of 
public bargaining would benefit from an in- 
fusion of political science and political scien- 
tists. 

Within the scope of its organization and 
goals, this volume is a constructive contribution 
to the growing literature. The appendices 
should be helpful. All of us can be grateful to 
Brookings and Dr. Stieber for focusing our 
attention upon the forms, development and 
policies of public unions and employee organi- 
zations. 


BERNARD L. SAMOFF 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Dynamics of the Party System: Alignment 
and Realignment of Political Parties in the 
United States. By James L. Sundquist. 
(Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1973. Pp. 388. $8.95.) 


James L. Sundquist set for himself the 
enormous task of examining the history of 
American political party conflicts in order to 
discover the characteristics of party alignments 
and realignments associated with the critical 
elections of 1860, 1896, and 1932. Where 
possible he relied on good existing research for 
his historical material. Following his analysis of 
the three major cases of realignments and some 
lesser ones he sets forth sixteen generalizations 
plus some sub-generalizations all of which “are 
intended to describe not the cases as such but 
realignment as a phenomenon-—in other words 
to apply to any (his italics) major realignment 
of the American party system, whether past, 
current, or prospective.” After stating his gen- 
eralizations, Sundquist adds three more in- 
teresting chapters. In the first of these he 
discusses the issues that have cut across existing 
major party cleavages since the last major 
political realignment—communism, race, the 
Vietnam war, and law and order and the “social 
issue” first publicized by Richard M. Scammon 
and Ben Wattenberg. He then examines the 
current status of the party system and finally 
he offers a forecast of political things to come. 

The author suggests that the three major 
alignments illustrate possible different out- 
comes of the process. In one “a third party, 
Republican, supplanted an existing party.... 
The second was marked by the absorption of an 
important third party, the Populists, by one of 
the existing parties.... The third realigned the 
two existing major parties....” While the 
process was different in each case all of them 
took two or three decades to complete. The 
first two involved long years of buildup before 
the advent of the “critical” election while the 
third came very quickly with the onset of the 
great depression but then required three 
decades “‘to work its way through the decen- 
tralized American party system.” Two fascinat- 
ing historical chapters trace the “‘second stage” 
of the last realignment. The first describes the 
development of competitive major parties in 
the previously predominantly Republican states 
of the upper midwest and west. This develop- 
ment involved the weakening of the liberal wing 
of the Republican party and the rise of “‘pro- 
grammatic liberals” within the Democratic par- 
ty. Liberal Democratic senators from those 
regions today are, the author suggests, the 
ideological heirs of the Progressive Republicans 
of the earlier era. The second chapter traces the 
corresponding change over ‘the last quarter 
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century in the South as it has shifted from 
almost complete Democratic party domination 
to a region which voted solidly for Richard M. 
Nixon in 1972. Presidential Republican voting 
rose first in the “rim south’ and in the 
metropolitan centers and later spread to the 
Dixiecrat strongholds of the deep south where 
dissatisfaction with the national Democratic 
party had already manifested itself in the 
Dixiecrat revolt of 1948. These political 
changes in both the North and the South have 
created parties more clearly divided along eco- 
nomic or class lines. __ 

While there are many variables which help to 
determine the form and scale of realignments, 
Sundquist suggests that five stand out—“the 
breadth and depth of the underlying grievance, 
the capacity of the proposed remedy to pro- 
voke resistance, the motivation and capacity of 
party leadership, the division of the polar forces 
between the parties and the strength of the ties 
that bind voters to existing parties.” 

Any book as wide-ranging and as detailed as 
this one is almost certain to interpret some 
events or institutional developments in a man- 
ner with which other students will disagree. 
Some may even object to the effort to gen- 
eralize for all time from only three case studies, 
but surely most political scientists will welcome 
this willingness to generalize even if future 
re-alignments force revisions in some judg- 
ments, 

It is my own view that the author may not 
have recognized or at least not stated fully the 
differences between third parties in the nine- 
teenth century and those which have arisen 
during the past half century and therefore still 
suggests for them a role which in fact is very 
unlikely. The third parties of the nineteenth 
century fit almost everyone’s definition of a 
party or an incipient party. Most of them 
created local organizations and fielded candi- 
dates for local, state and congressional offices 
in order to build a base from which to compete 
at the presidential level with the existing major 
parties. Quite by contrast third parties in more 
recent years are not “parties” at all but merely 
independent candidates for the presidency who 
discourage candidates at the local level and 
never leave the safety of their chosen major 
party at home where they are not considered 
extremists but actually lead the mainstream of 
that party. There they expect to continue to 
run for public office whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. Institutionally the direct pri- 
mary has obviated the need for third party 
alternatives to the major parties at all levels 
except that of the presidency. (New York state 
is an exception because constitutional and legal 
provisions virtually assure the development of a 
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third and fourth party.) If my judgment is 
correct then Wallace voters did not, as Sund- 
quist suggests, “return” to the Democratic 
party after 1968 because they had never left 
it—as indeed neither had Wallace whose electors 
appeared on the Alabama ballot under the 
symbol of the Democratic rooster. Even if 
voters did split their ticket to vote for Nixon in 
1972, most of them saw no pressing need to 
switch parties at other levels because the 
Democratic primary elections allowed them to 
nominate candidates whose views on divisive 
issues matched their own. The direct primary 
has made possible the satisfaction of voter 
wishes within the local sections of the major 
parties without resort to the third party. It may 
have been an important reason that third 
parties played no role in the major 20th 
century realignment and a reason to expect that 
later realignment will be accomplished inside 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 

Other minor questions can be raised about 
some of the author’s statements, but none will 
greatly detract from the value and importance 
of the book. It makes a major contribution to 
the understanding of the political process in 
America. 

ee HOWARD R. PENNIMAN 
Georgetown University 


The Politics of Massive Resistance. By Francis 

_M. Wilhoit. (New York: George Braziller, 

Inc., 1973. Pp. 320. $8.95, clota; $3.95, 
paper.) 

This book is intended primarily for the 
general reader. And here it is at its best. For it 
offers a readable, informative, and balanced 
account of Southern resistance to desegregation 
following the Supreme Court’s 1954 decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education. Although Profes- 
sor Wilhoit is particularly concerned with the 
resistance movement itself, his treatment is so 
comprehensive that the book is a useful intro- 
duction to the more general study of desegrega- 
tion politics in the South. 

Much of the book is taken up with discus- 
sion of the origins, organizational components, 
leadership, ideology, “iconography and demon- 
ology,” and strategy and tactics of the southern 
resistance movement. Following separate treat- 
ment of each of these topics, there are case 
studies about school desegregation in Little 
Rock and New Orleans and about the admission 
of black students at the University of Georgia, 
Ole Miss, and the University of Alabama. 
Information is also included about action in the 
courts and in Congress—the latter incorporating 
summary descriptions of civil rights legislation 
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enacted since 1957—and about the position 
taken by post—World War II presidents. 

Professor Wilhoit attributes the rise of the 
Massive Resistance movement in large part to 
steps taken by the South’s political leaders, The 
failure of President Eisenhower in the period 
following the Brown decision to support it 
publicly is also stressed. Wilhcit implies at 
several points in the book that the mass of 
white southerners would have accepted desegre- 
gation without overt resistance—albeit re- 
luctantly—had it not been for the character of 
their political leadership. On the other hand, he 
gives considerable attention to cultural, ideolog- 
ical, and institutional factors which, it would 
seem to me, predisposed the South to some 
form of resistance. In any case, the material 
about southern ideology, myths, religious be- 
liefs, and symbols, and about the importance of 
machismo in southern politics constitutes the 
major contribution of the book. 

This review of the contents makes clear the 
range of subject matter which is encompassed in 
Professor Wilhoit’s volume and thus may in- 
dicate its weakness as a systematic study of 
resistance politics. Despite his understanding, 
the various topics which Wilhoit treats are not 
held together by a coherent thesis. The volume 
is replete with interpretations and generaliza- 
tions, most of which seem to rest neither on 
empirical findings nor on deductive reasoning. 
Furthermore, Dr. Wilhoit does not really ac- 
complish the tasks he sets for himself at the 
beginning of the book: to describe the develop- 
ment and evolution of the Massive Resistance 
movement and to analyze the “interrelation- 
ships of mythic ideas and political action” in 
each of the movement’s stages (p. 9). One 
searches in vain for analyses of the interrela- 
tionships between ideas and action in each of 
the movement’s stages. In fact, despite such 
general characterizations as ‘“‘first reactions,” 
“rise of Southern resistance,” “critical confron- 
tations,” and “abatement of massive re- 
sistance,” there is no meaningful identification 
of “stages” of the movement. 

Thus, it is evident that from the standpoint 
of political analysis, the book has a number of 
deficiencies. According to the title, the book is 
about the “politics” of massive resistance. Yet, 
it is not clear what the author's concept of 
politics is. In Chapter 11, the term is used in its 
more limited, popular sense (i.e., the politics of 
parties and elections). But the variety of topics 
covered by the book as a whole suggests that 
Wilhoit actually has a broader conception in 
mind. It is also disappointing that he has not 
done any original field research of his own. In 
his preface he suggests that by its nature his 
book did not require elite interviewing. And 
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this, of course, returns us to the point made at 
the beginning of the review. The book is 
intended primarily for the general reader. Politi- 
cal scientists will find it valuable principally as a 
source of generalizations which may be sub- 
jected to more rigorous examination and sys- 
tematic testing. 


JOHN L. FLETCHER, JR. 
Boston University 


Memoir of a Revolutionary. By Milovan Djilas. 
Translated by Drenka Willen. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
402. $12.00.) 


Memoir of a Revolutionary, originally writ- 
ten in manuscript during the late 1950s but 
published in English only in 1973 (a fact of 
historical interest which might have been men- 
tioned by the publisher), is the second in a 
series of autobiographical works by Milovan 
Djilas which began with his Land Without 
Justice (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1958). 
The present work opens with the young Djilas’s 
departure from the “heroic reality” and legends 
of his rugged childhood home of Montenegro, 
culminating in his final transformation into a 
“professional revolutionary” who has dis- 
covered another reality, equally heroic, with 
which he totally identifies. The author’s narra- 
tive skill and beauty of style, his ability to 
portray individual drama and to convey to the 
reader a sense of revolutionary passion and 
conviction—all unsurpassed in works of this 
genre—unquestionably place this book firmly in 
the great tradition of the telling of history by 
its participants. 

Djilas’s most important accomplishment is 
to offer us a portrait not so much of an 
individual revolutionary but of the soul of one 
of the most vital national Communist move- 
ments of the twentieth century. The members 
of that movement, he observes, were originally 
motivated to join it not out of intellectual 
conviction or hope of material gain, but be- 
cause for them the act of revolution seemed to 
represent the most adequate response to indi- 
vidual emotional crises generated by an elemen- 
tal repulsion toward the world in which they 
lived. In most cases, only after an individual 
“became psychologically oriented within the 
movement” (p. 93) did theoretical Marxism 
play a significant role, and the essence of this 
role was to “strengthen” and “purify” rather 
than to convince. Indeed, the nature of this 
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tional” bonds within the movement—“a warm 
camaraderie and love, of a kind customary in 
traditionalist families and religious com- 
munities’ (p. 320), intensified “to the point of 
self-obliteration”’—“played a more important 
role in the creation of the Communist move- 
ment and party than the revolutionary Marxist 
ideology, with all its pretensions of a universal 
understanding of society, the world, and man. 
In fact, revolutionary Marxist ideology adjusted 
itself to the emotional needs of revolutionaries, 
helping them mature rapidly” (p. 95). The 
attraction of Stalinist dogma lay precisely in its 
insistent self-sufficiency, its claims of universal 
explanatory power, and its exclusiveness. In 
these ways it was perfectly suited to the need 
of a revolutionary movement for a comprehen- 
sive and durable worldview that would comple- 
ment and reinforce its own spontaneously 
generated, rigid code of conduct. 

The heart of Djilas’s narrative is his account 
of prison life and the importance of the prison 
experience for the entire structure and outlook 
of the Yugoslav Communist movement. Prison 
emerges as a microcosm of the larger socio- 
political system, replete with class struggle, 
party politics and factionalism, conflict and 
alliance among diverse political currents, an 
educational system, and even crude arrange- 
ments (with the assistance of the sewage sys- 
tem) for the distribution of food and other 
scarce resources. A hunger strike could assume 
global significance, being judged in the light of 
the international position of the USSR and the 
general crisis of world capitalism. “In this 
crowded space, in a community made up 
exclusively of Communists, we were building 
up our—closed Communist~world, in a far 
more intensive and complete form than the 
party organizations outside” (p. 228). The daily 
hardships of prison life drew this community of 
revolutionaries together as could no other force 
and imposed on it an internal, collective moral 
discipline so strong that it endured long after 
prison sentences had ended. Indeed, it does not 
seem too much to say that the prison experi- 
ence provided the primary impulse for a revolu- 
tion in party norms, without which the sub- 
sequent “Bolshevization” of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party would have been much more 
difficult and. painful than it actually was. 
Unlike the pathetic victims of Solzhenitsyn’s 
world, the Yugoslav Communists—who often 
suffered brutalities no less grotesque than the 
citizens of Gulag—emerged from prison 
stronger, more united, more committed, and 
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erously supplemented with moving character 
sketches and vignettes of extraordinary sen- 
sitivity through which Djilas succeeds in captur- 
ing the diverse character of the movement. 
There are cowards, men and women of great 
courage, schemers, individualist misfits, intel- 
lectual renegades (in campaigns against whom 
Djilas figured prominently), and those who 
selflessly gave their lives to the cause. Tito, 
whom Djilas spares intense examination, 
emerges through fragmentary accounts as “a 
strong man, but not a careful listener” (p. 259), 


. a willful personality who would not tolerate 
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lengthy debate even when he was misinformed 
or simply in the wrong, but nevertheless a.great 
leader and something of a “father”? even to his 
closest associates. 

But who is Milovan Djilas? Into the per- 
sonality of Djilas himself this autobiography 
offers disappointingly little insight. What is the 
character of a man who is capable of a tender 
and enduring love for a woman, but who also 
leaves the reader with a sense of disgust at his 
lack of feeling for a fellow Communist who 
ended his promiscuous but unhappy history of 
sexual liaisons by giving his life to the party? 
What is the character of a man-who looks upon 


_ his rigidly dogmatic attacks on dissident pre- 
war communist intellectuals with a certain - 


satisfaction, while demanding, fifteen years 
later, his own right to speak out against the 
party? These important questions are left un- 
answered by Djilas’s life of Djilas (although 
some insights are offered in Djilas’s subsequent 
reflections in his The Unperfect Society: Be- 
yond the New Class [New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1969] ), and perhaps it cannot 
be otherwise. Yet it is doubtful, considering the 
legends, both reverent and malicious, that have 
grown up around Djilas’s name, that his con- 
temporaries will ever succeed in offering as 
compelling a portrait of Djilas as Djilas presents 
of them. 
GERSON S. SHER 


Reston, Virginia 


Instability and Political Order: Politics and 
Crisis in Nigeria. By B. J. Dudley. (Ibadan: 
Ibadan University Press, 1973. Pp. xii, 265. 
Naira 6.50, cloth; Naira 2.50, paper [approx. 
$6.00 and $2.25, respectively] .) 


By the time I had got through the first fifty 
pages of this book I was sorry that I had agreed 
to review it. Reeling under the strain of 
understanding Nigerian politics since 1960 in 
such terms as “‘corruption coefficient” ex- 
pressed as RR,/RR» (p. 46) and “extent of 
alienation” as WW./W,W. (p. 47), I had 
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realized that this is not my kind of political 
science. And I was embarrassed {and still am) 
by the fear that this reaction might be inter- 
preted by Professor Dudley and others as 
professional jealousy, in that a few months 
before this book had appeared I had published 
a study which attempted to cover much of the 
same ground. Obviously there is room for more 
than one assessment of the same data, but the 
question we must ask of any such venture is, 
does. it really contribute to our understanding? 
In honesty all I can answer is that the way in 
which Professor Dudley has chosen to explain 
events very largely vitiates the contribution he 
might have made. 

He sets out to explain why, only a little 
more than five years after independence, the 
political system of one of Africa’s most im- 
portant states had almost reached a point of 
collapse, a military coup took place, then 
another, and a civil war broke out which ended 
in the defeat of the attempted Biafran seces- 
sion. The book falls into two very distinct 
parts, dividing at the first coup of January 
1966. In the first part the author attempts to 
use game theory to explain how the maneuver- 
ing among Nigeria’s three major parties and 
their satellites led to a dangerous situation of 
““bipolarization,” which “would tend to mle 
out the chances of effecting change through the 
accepted regulative rules of the system and 
hence change, and by implication a halt to 
polarity, would be brought about only through 
the intervention of exogenic forces” (p. 80). 
Game theory, however, almost entirely disap- 
pears in the second part, though it is not clear 
to me why factions among army officers—the 
exogenic force—could not be analyzed in the 
same way as political parties. As it is, the 
second part of this book provides a much more 
readable account of the first and second coups, 
the events leading up to secession and civil war 
and the course of the war itself. There is much 
more narrative here, and some new data. 

Why, then, should I have preferred the 
second part to the first and found it of rather 
more value? There are, I think, more general 
problems involved than a personal blindness to 
formulae of the sort quoted above, which I find 
impossible to relate to political events. First, 
behind the symbols in these formulae there are 
hidden concepts, which, in being reduced for 
operational purposes in this way, are all too 
often left unexplored and unexplained. Thus, 
Professor Dudley’s general orientation seems to 
be toward the conceptual apparatus of Easton 
and Almond and Verba, but we are left not 
only with any doubts we may already have 
about those gentlemen, but also with the 
present author’s failure adequately to answer 
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such questions as, where do his “rules of the 
game? come from, what exactly are ‘“‘re- 
sources” and how are they generated, and 
where does change (viewed here essentially as 
change of mules) come from? 

The second general problem is the replace- 
ment of explanation in terms of social relations 
by pseudo-explanations in terms of combina- 
tions of symbols. The use of game theory forces 
explanation to be kept on the level of the often 
unedifying twists and turns of political parties, 
which can more often be expressed as parts of 
formulae than the exploitations and passions of 
human beings. Professor Dudley prefers to talk 
of elites quantitatively possessing “‘more than a 
proportionate share” of wealth, status, and 
power (p. 31), rather than of classes and their 
qualitatively different social relations. (In any 
case, on p. 32 he seems to fuse the concepts of 
class and elite.) The particular result of this 
dehumanization and elite bias is the almost 
complete disappearance of the mass of the 
Nigerian population: workers, peasants, petty 
traders and the rest, as voters, strikers, rioters 
and rebels, feature very little. It is significant of 
the author’s kind of analysis that, once he has 
established a condition of “polarity” at the 
party level, the actual events of 1963-—66—i.., 
the crisis of the system—can be summarized in a 
page and a half (pp. 81—2); thus what men and 
women did becomes subordinated to theory. 
Similarly, game theory (and for that matter 
Almond and Verba) cannot deal with the 
complex phenomena loosely labeled “tribal- 
ism” in the literature, and without an under- 
standing of tribalism as ideology and in relation 
to political action Nigerian events cannot be 
adequately explained. To reduce “‘tribalism”’ to 
“an attribute of elite behaviour” (p. 43) and to 
come to the conclusion that the Ibo were 
massacred in September 1966 just because they 
“happened to be the most vulnerable” (p. 168) 
is a gross oversimplification. 

In conclusion, then, I find this book fatally 
flawed by its author’s chosen method of anal- 
ysis, and I remain sorry to have to say this 
about one of Nigeria’s best political scientists. 


KEN POST 
institute of Social Studies, The Hague 


Anarchists and Communists in Brazil, 1900— 
1935. By John W. F. Dulles. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1973. Pp. 603. 
$12.50.) 


Like his earlier two books on Brazil, Profes- 
sor Dulles’s latest one is a welcome and useful 
` contribution. Covering the activities of the 
Brazilian Left during the Old Republic and the 
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early years of the Vargas regime, Dulles focuses 
on the formation, evolution, and activities of 
anarchists and Communists as they relate to an 
emerging labor movement and to the national 
scene. As a detailed history of leftist currents in 
Brazil during the early third of the present 
century, the book presents a descriptive narra- 
tive of events, a mosaic of detail and fact 
written in clear style and in an interesting - 
manner. 

Twelve sections compose this work. The 
first examines the background which shaped 
the evolution of anarchist and socialist move- 
ments in Brazil. Dulles looks at the Italian, 
Portuguese, and Spanish immigrants who came 
to work in Brazil; the workers’ organizations 
which were established; and the early strikes 
which mobilized the proletariat under the 
leadership of anarchists and socialists. A second 
section focuses on the dominant anarchist 
activities just after the Russian Revolution. A 
third traces the decline of anarchism to 1921, 
while a fourth and fifth delve into the ideolog- 
ical struggles between anarchism and the in- 
cipient Communist movement. 

The remaining sections of the book are 
concerned primarily with the activities of the 
Partido Comunista do Brasil (PCB), founded 
during late March 1922. Dulles focuses on 
internal squabbles and ideological conflict 
which undermined party cohesion during the 
*twenties. He portrays such major Communist 
personalities as Astrogildo Pereira, the party’s 
first secretary general; Evarardo Dias, a leading 
socialist; and Octavio Brandão, an anarchist. 
Government repression of these and other 
opposition leaders is detailed. 

During the early PCB period, Brandão 
emerged as theoretician, and his ideas 
dominated the theses of the party’s second 
congress during 1925. Thereafter, the party 
prepared to participate in elections by establish- 
ing a worker’s front organization for its clandes- 
tine activities. But from January to August 
1927 the PCB was permitted to function 
openly. Leôncio Basbaum took over the na- 
tional leadership of the youth movement, while 
Astrogildo established contact with Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, the rebel army lieutenant and “cavalier 
of hope” who had marched a column of 
soldiers thousands of miles through the Bra- 
Zilian backlands. This initial contact with 
Prestes led later to his conversion to the party 
and to his emergence as party leader. 

From this upsurge of party activity, Dulles 
describes the decline through the years from 
1929 to 1932. The decline was characterized by 
party factionalism, in part caused by ties with 
Prestes, in -part caused by policy changes 
dictated by Moscow which affected relations 
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with the workers movement. A resurgence of 
party strength corresponded with Prestes re- 
turn to Brazil from Moscow and in the forma- 
tion of a popular front, the Aliança Nacional 
Libertadora (ANL). The account ends with the 
abortive uprisings in Rio, Natal, and Recife 
during 1935. 

This book is nicely illustrated with cartoons, 
drawings, and photographs of the period. There 
is a useful glossary and an excellent comprehen- 
sive index. An appendix on prices, wages, and 
strikes is included although there is no ac- 
companying interpretation and analysis. 

Overall the book is limited for the social 
scientist seeking in-depth analysis of the events. 
There is little effort to note patterns of party 
behavior and activity or to draw conclusions 
and findings from this broad sweep of Brazilian 
history. What the political scientist and his- 
torian will welcome, however, is an interesting 
account written in an appealing style which 
allows the reader to share in the experience of 
left-wing opposition politics in Brazil. 


RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
University of California, Riverside 


Dependence and Opportunity: Political Change 
in Ahafo. By John Dunn and A. F. Robert- 
son. (New York and London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1973. Pp. 400. $19.50.) 


Since the writing of M. Owusu’s Uses and 
Abuses of Political Power: A Case Study of 
Continuity and Change in the Politics of Ghana 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970), a 
number of local political studies on various 
small and medium-sized African towns has 
appeared. The principal intellectual inspiration 
for many of the growing crop of grass-roots 
political studies of which Dunn and Robert- 
son’s book is a recent addition, has come from 
Apter, Austin, and Zolberg among others. 

The principal objectives of these studies are 
to (1) gain intimate knowledge and understand- 
ing of political change in the non-Western 
World, and (2) to test the validity of the claims 
of the macro-studies and macro-theories of 
political scientists in order to advance compara- 
tive political theory. 

Unfortunately, Dunn and Robertson’s care- 
fully researched work is not directly concerned 
with comparative theory (see chapter 1, intro- 
duction, pp. 8—9), but with the ‘“‘freneftic 
pursuit of meanings” (italics mine, p. 8)! 

This is a study by two Cambridge scholars, a 
political scientist and an anthropologist, of the 


| historical impact of British colonial control and 


decolonization on local socioeconomic and 
political structures in the Ahafo region of 
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Ghana. Ahafo is not presented as typical of 
Ghana or Africa but the authors note that 
many aspects of Ahafo politics, for example, its 
extreme localism, do resemble politics in other 
Ghanaian districts. An explicit comparison of 
Dunn and Robertson’s observations with 
Owusu’s conclusions based on an earlier, similar 
study of Swedru which the authors convenient- 
ly ignore, would show that though. localism is 
indeed an important feature of Ghanaian politi- 
cal life, many equally, if not more significant, 
noncommunal considerations influence 
Ghanaian political behavior. In chapters 3 and 4 
Dunn skillfully traces the development of 
Ahafo, a process which opened up a wide range 
of opportunities (primarily socioeconomic). for 
the Ahafo people even as it led to their 
dependence on the outside world. 

Robertson writes chapters 2, 5, 6, 7, in 
which he attempts an interpretation of Ahafo 
politics (which both authors describe mislead- 
ingly as essentially localist-communal and fac- 
tional), in terms of the semantic range and 
symbolic manipulation of the concept krom 
(i.e., “community” or “‘town”) in Ahafo. For 
Robertson, Ahafo political rivalries are all 
expressions or strategies of “communal ag- 
grandizement”’ (p. 209). 

Robertson’s (and Dunn’s) self-confessed in- 
competence in Twi leads to serious factual 
distortions. It is incorrect to limit the objective 
usage of the word kro (kuro) to state capitals, 
or to large populous towns, and to interpret 
Ahafo Politics as expressions of a “continuum 
of settlement growth” (pp. 17—18). 

There are numerous mistranslations of Twi 
sentences, phrases, and words throughout Rob- 
ertson’s chapters (see pp. 17, 191, 211, for 
glaring examples). Nevertheless, Robertson’s 
discussion of the politics of chieftancy in Ahafo 
and his account of the emergence and growth 
of village/town development committees are 
informative, despite conclusions (see pp. 
297—301; 244—253 particularly), which are con- 
tradicted by much of the internal evidence 
provided by the authors. Surely, individual 
self-interest, class, and other non-local: re- 
gional, national, and even Pan-African con- 
siderations, frequently unrelated to communal 
interests, played a tremendous part in the 
dynamics of Ahafo politics. 

The weakest section of the book concerns 
the analysis of party politics in Ahafo in the 
’50s and ’60s (chap. 8). Dunn’s arguments here 
are often ambiguous and hardly persuasive On 
the one hand, like Robertson, he sees Ahafo 
politics as the “‘... continuation of communal 
war by other means” (p. 72; see also p. 334). 
On the other hand, Dunn suggests that party 
politics in Ahafo is more than Ahafo articula- 
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tion of Ahafo communal interests. He indicates 
that “among a small proportion of the local 
population—perhaps 10 percent at the outside 
—who concerned themselves over national po- 
litical disputes” (italics mine, p. 332), class or 
status interests (see p. 46) have very probably 
influenced their electoral choices. 

Only a systematic, comparative analysis 
within a global context, of the complex inter- 
ests at stake, can provide a meaningful synthesis 
of the intricate dynamics of Ahafo and African 
politics in general. 


MAXWELL OWUSU 
University of Michigan 


Encyclopedia of Soviet Law (2 vols.) Edited by 
F. J. Feldbrugge. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications, 1973. Pp. 774. 
$95.00.) 


This work is a compilation of four-hundred 
fifty short articles covering major aspects of the 
legal system of the Soviet Union. It is the 
product of five years’ collaboration by forty- 
three Western specialists in Soviet law. 

The Encyclopedia includes articles on the 
various branches of law (e.g., administrative 
law, criminal law), on legal concepts (e.g., 
illegitimacy, legal persons, parasites), and on 
nonlegal topics that affect the Soviet legal 
system (e.g., dictatorship of the proletariat). 
Entry headings have been taken from the Index 
to Foreign Legal Periodicals and also from 
Soviet dictionaries of Soviet law. Since both 
Western and Soviet topic headings have been 
used, the reader can begin either from a 
concept used in Western law (e.g., bail), or from 
a Soviet concept or practice (e.g., collective 
farm). Extensive cross-referencing facilitates ac- 
cess to related entries. 

The forty-three authors include many lead- 
ing Western experts in the field of Soviet law, 
each writing in her or his field of special 
interest. Their work was coordinated by F. J. 
Feldbrugge of the Documentation Office for 
East European Law at the University of Leiden, 
who selected entry topics and solicited contri- 
butions. 

The Encyclopedia is aimed at students of 
Soviet society, who frequently encounter legal 
terms in their work, as well as at Western 
lawyers who want to find out how a given legal 
concept is handled in the U.S.S.R. It succeeds 
in meeting the needs of both groups. 

The entries are, for the most part, factual 
and definitional, with little value judgment. 
Most entries aim at explaining a legal concept 
or institution, not at describing social factors 
underlying the concept. The entries do not 
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purport to provide a comprehensive analysis of 
the subjects described. But for a reader un- 
familiar with Soviet legal concepts, the entries 
generally do provide the basic information that 
one encountering a concept or term for the first 
time would desire. 

In a work of this type, clarity and accuracy 
are of the essence. Entries in the Encyclopedia _ 
achieve a high degree of accuracy. Exposition 
of concepts is generally clear, though a few 
entries, particularly those written by persons 
whose native language is other than English, 
lack precision and clarity. 

A fold-out chart included inside the back 
cover of the second volume groups the entries 
into the appropriate branches of law. The 
editors also include as an appendix a list of 
selected Soviet statutes covering the period 
1917-1973, with references to their sources. 

The Encyclopedia fulfills a need for readily 
accessible factual information about Soviet 
institutions of law and government. Western 
scholars writing about the U.S.S.R. typically 
focus on power relationships and frequently fail 
to provide the reader with sufficient basic data 
on how the Soviet system functions. For 
example, a scholar discussing Soviet paralegal — 
institutions like the ‘comrades’ courts” may ~ 
give an opinion as to whether the comrades’ 
courts fulfill real social needs or are, on the 
contrary, a tool for repression, but may not 
describe how they actually function. The En- 
cyclopedia’s entry on “‘comrades’ courts” pro- 
vides a concise explanation of the origin and 
function of the comrades’ courts, analyzing 
their competence, jurisdiction, and powers of 
disposition. This entry thus provides back- 
ground explanation for a reader who has 
encountered a discussion of comrades’ courts in 
another source and puts the reader in a better 
position to make an independent judgment 
about them. 

At $95.00, the Encyclopedia will not be a 
bedside favorite. But it is an extremely useful 
and well-conceived reference work providing 
ready access to a wealth of information about 
Soviet legal institutions. 


-JOHN QUIGLEY 
The Ohio State University 


The Australian Loan Council in Federal Fiscal 
Adjustments, 1890—1965. By R. S. Gilbert. 
(Canberra: Australian National University 
Press, 1973. Pp. xi, 337. $24.75.) 


It is not academic verbiage to say that this isa 
much needed book. The Australian Loan Coun- 
cil not only has been a major part of Australian 
federalism for many years, but has also been a 
major case of cooperative federalism in action. 
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Here for the first time is a full study of the 
steps that led to the creation of the Council and 
of its operation. 

The whole problem of state debts was much 
considered at the Australan Constitutional 
Convention, but it was not solved there. The 
framers of the constitution looked forward to 
an equal basis of state- taxation, so that Com- 
monwealth government aid could simply be 
made by per capita payments, but this never 
happened. Furthermore the framers took a 
simplistic view of financial matters, and failed 
to realize how important the Commonwealth 
would become in economic affairs. Likewise, 
they did not realize the extent of Common- 
wealth need for revenue, when they assumed 
that the states could expect extensive Common- 
wealth financial aid. 

The first decade of federal history was, says 
Gilbert, “littered with proposals and counter- 
proposals on the problem,/In these the states 
wanted the Commonwealth to provide funds 
and the Commonwealth wanted a “coordinate” 
system of revenue so that it could finance its 
own politics. In this sense, coordinate means a 
system in which the Commonwealth and state 
governments would be independently respon- 
sible for their own revenues. Yet the states 
wanted a continuation of the guarantee of 
three-fourths of the customs revenue which had 
been provided for in the Constitution but 
which was to end in 1910. The Commonwealth 
partly got around this by putting its surplus 
revenues into trust funds so they would not 
have to be paid to the states. 

All of the jockeying eventually led to the 
creation of a voluntary, that is, nonstatutory 
Loan Council in 1923. Under this council, 
which functioned with remarkable success, rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth and state 
governments met and agreed on loan programs 
by consensus or unanimous agreement. The 
Council achieved its two main goals—the reduc- 
tion of public borrowing and the lowering of 
the bond rate, although the latter took two 
years to accomplish. More important—and Gil- 
bert emphasizes this—it provided an experience 
which made it easier to secure the later adop- 
tion of a permanent statutory Loan Council. 

Basically the new Council, adopted by an 
agreement which was written into the Constitu- 
tion by referendum, provides for one vote for 
each state plus two votes and a casting vote for 
the Commonwealth, and with a majority vote 
to govern. It controls both Commonwealth and 
state borrowing programs, including the de- 
termination of interest rates. Gilbert empha- 
sizes that it is a supraparliamentary body with 
the power to make binding decisions on the 
balance of payments, monetary policy, state 
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fiscal policy, and development policy. He thus 
concludes that there are really three Constitu- 
tional policy making entities in Australia—the 
national and state governments and the Loan 
Council. 

In the author’s detailed analysis of the 
operation of the Loan Council, one conclusion 
is particularly worth noting. The Common- 
wealth, which has little power in many fields, 
has been able through its domination of the 
Loan Council to “achieve indirectly in the Loan 
Council what it is not directly empowered to 
do.” Basically this book is not just an analysis 
of the Loan Council, but rather is a fascinating 
study of the division of both political and 
economic power between the national and state 
governments. 


RUSSELL H. BARRETT 
University of Mississippi 


Through Russian Eyes: President Kennedy’s 
1036 Days. By Anatolii A. Gromyko. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: International Library, Inc., 
1973. Pp. xviii, 239. $9.95.) 


“The historical mind,” asserts Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., in A Thousand Days, John F. 
Kennedy in the White House, “‘is rarely ideolog- 
ical~and, when it becomes so, it is at the 
expense of history.” Unfortunately, the official 
Soviet historical mind is highly ideological, and 
Gromyko’s is no exception. Consequently his 
study suffers from a surfeit of ideology. 

The author’s credentials are on their face 
excellent: son of the present Soviet Foreign 
Minister, a doctorate in history, head of the 
Foreign Policy Section of the USA Institute in 
the USSR Academy of Sciences. If, however, 
the quality of Soviet scholarship regarding the 
USA is to be judged by Gromyko’s book, it 
must be poor indeed. For his years in this 
country and his special research missions seem 
to have contributed little to his understanding 
of our politics or the Kennedy Administration. 
His story of the Kennedy presidency reads as if 


he had patched it together in the most sloppy, 


shallow manner from a number of other studies 
and superimposed upon it a heavy-handed 
dogmatism. 

A lengthy chapter which concentrates upon 
Kennedy’s campaign to win the presidency 
relies on Schlesinger’s A Thousand Days... 
and upon Theodore H. White’s The Making of 
the President, 1960, even, at times, to the very 
style White employed. A ponderous theoretical 
chapter, which attempts to demonstrate that 
our government and politics are to be under- 
stood solely in terms of the ruling monopolistic 
circles, is followed by the two principal chap- 
ters on the foreign policies of President Ken- 
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nedy’s administration. The book ignores totally 
his domestic policies. Two brief chapters in- 
dicate that in Gromyko’s eyes Kennedy eventu- 
ally became a “realist,” favoring the abandon- 
ment of policies of “enmity and prejudice” 
toward the Soviet Union in favor of peaceful 
coexistence and cooperation. Having thereby 
engendered the hostility of the “ultras” (the 
extremely reactionary forces) together with the 
“overwhelming part of the American monopo- 
list bourgeoisie and especially the military- 
industrial complex” (p. 223), John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated. Published in Moscow in 1972, 
the American edition includes a critical “epi- 
logue” by Hans J. Morgenthau. 

Gromyko’s scholarship may be dismissed out 
of hand. “It is evident,” “it is known,” and “it 
is common knowledge” are all too frequently 
the author’s sole authority for his conclusions. 
Whatever the Soviet Union does is peaceful, 
correct, realistic; the U.S. is invariably im- 
perialistic, warmongerish, unrealistic. Since 
present Soviet policy ignores Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev as an “unperson,” the Soviet reader is not 
‘permitted the knowledge that he was Ken- 
nedy’s counterpart in U.S.-Soviet relations; his 
name is never mentioned. 

What can the Russian reader learn from 
Gromyko’s book about the U.S. and President 
. Kennedy? Essentially it is that the U.S. govern- 
ment is controlled by a monopolistic ruling 
class, elements of which compete ruthlessly 
among themselves. The monopolists are divided 
according to region—the northeast monopolists, 
based upon Wall Street and dominated by the 
Rockefellers, Morgans, Mellons, and Fords(!); 
the midwest monopolists, the seccnd most 
powerful group; the Texas monopolists; and 
other regional groups—each exerting influence 
upon foreign policy. 

According to the author, Kennedy’s 1036 
days can be realistically understood only in 
terms of the power of this reactionary class of 
monopolists. They have the final word in every 
critical decision. Presidents, senators, and 
bureaucrats are all at the service of these 
monopolists, the overwhelming mejority of 
whom hate and fear the socialist countries. 
Gromyko’s treatment of Kennedy’s foreign 
policy, whether it related to Cuba, Berlin, 
Vienna or Vietnam, follows the same script. 
Kennedy was a reckless cold-war advocate, an 
adherent of the imperialistic and anti-socialist 
views of his master class. His vaunted flexibility 
in foreign policy reflected no essential change 
from that of Eisenhower or Dulles, only a 
rejection of outworn tactics. Although in a 
formal sense the author of American foreign 
policy, Kennedy played essentially the role that 
was assigned to him by the military-industrial 
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complex. His saving grace was that he did not 
unleash an immediate nuclear war or com- 
pletely terminate all negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Toward the end of 1962 the president began 
to speak, however, in a new and realistic voice 
and to become more independent of the Cold 
War monopolists, Gromyko tells us. As a result, 
the international climate improved and positive 
developments occurred between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S., especially in terms of a 
nuclear test-ban treaty. At this point the author 
has the leader of the Cold War, a figure in the 
governmental apparatus that is controlled by 
monopolists, responding positively and on his 
own authority to the friendly overtures of the 
Soviet Union! Gromyko escapes dealing with 
this contradiction by diverting the reader’s 
attention to the president’s assassination. ~ 

Why was Kennedy assassinated? Gromyko’s 
answer points to a complex of forces and 
motives: jealousy and fear on the part of the 
monopolists who were rivals of Kennedy’s 
Boston financial group; anger and discontent 
aroused by the ruthless competitive struggle 
which “engulfs everyone and everything in 
capitalistic America” (p. 6); the bitter attacks 
by the “ultras?” and the press upon the presi- 
dent’s new policies toward the Soviet Union; 
and the glorification of violence in American 
life. Indeed, for any U.S. leader to oppose a 
warlike foreign policy is to court death. Ex- 
plaining the subsequent assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, Gromyko admonishes his 
readers: “Thus, it is evident that in the United 
States, those who do not totally agree with the 
foreign policy course of the American ‘hawks,’ 
or who oppose rampant racism, have their 
brains blown out” (p. 7). Such is the picture of 
the Kennedy Administration and American 
society that is presented to Russian eyes. 


ABRAHAM HOLTZMAN 
North Carolina State University 


The People’s Liberation Army: Communist 
China’s Armed Forces. By Angus M. Fraser. 
(New York: Crane, Russak & Co., 1973. Pp. 
59. $4.95, cloth; $2.45, paper.) 


Angus Frasers The People’s Liberation 
Army is an extremely brief but useful account 
of the military characteristics and capabilities 
of China’s armed forces; the factors such as 
deployment, training, costs, resources, produc: 
tion, and technology that condition these 
forces; the capabilities and limitations of the 
PLA; Peking’s view of the threats to its securi- 
ty; and the implications of the foregoing for 
strategic developments in Asia. 
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Fraser takes as his baseline in measuring 
Peking’s military capabilities the Chinese ex- 
perience in Korea, ruling out subsequent com- 
bat experience in the Taiwan Strait and India as 
too limited in scope and duration. Yet a wealth 
of material exists in the Kung-tso T’ung-Hsun 
(Bulletin of Activities) of the General Political 
Department of the PLA, the so-called “secret 
military papers,” covering the period of Jan- 
uary 1—August 26, 1961, that casts important 
light on aspects of Chinese military operations 
and doctrine and thus affords another landmark 
in time for a consideration of developments in 
China’s armed forces. 

For PLA capabilities and developments in 
China’s nuclear-missile program, the author 
relies primarily on The Military Balance series 
of the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London, statements by Department 
of Defense officials, and studies by defense 
analysts. On this basis, he concludes that the 
Chinese nuclear program appears to embody 
the development of a usable range of warheads, 
mainly for aircraft and missile delivery, and 
that there is a steady but prudent movement 
toward greater ranges. Writing in 1973, Fraser 
suggests that the PRC may have as few as ten or 
as many as a hundred MRBMs, as well as a small 
number of IRBMs and he projects some 10-25 
ICBMs by 1975. The Military Balance 
(1975-76), published in 1975, gives China 
about 50 MRBMs and 20-30 IRBMs. According 
to former Secretary of Defense, James R. 
Schlesinger, in his February 5, 1975 report on 
the FY 1976 defense program and budget, 
deployment of a limited range ICBM has been 
considerably slower than expected while a 
number of the 7,000 nm ICBMs may possibly 
become ready for deployment by mid-1980. 

Despite Fraser’s inflated estimate of China’s 
ICBM capability, a key conclusion on his part is 
the defensive nature of China’s military forces, 


_ with a number of factors arguing against sizable 


and extended PRC operations beyond its bor- 
ders. i 
Another key conclusion is China’s preoccu- 
pation with the massive Soviet military pres- 
ence along its border. The author notes, in 
contrast to Peking’s traditional doctrine of 
defense in depth, the increase of military 
capabilities in the area, including missile capa- 
bilities, and raises the interesting question of 
whether Chinese behavior is due entirely to a 
changed estimate of the threat or whether its 
shifting posture represents a new level of ability 
to field more and better weapons. He also 
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In his conclusion on strategic developments 
in Asia, Fraser notes that Peking is best 
prepared to fight the type of war that focuses 
on defense against the Soviet Army—a type of 
war that is least likely to be engaged in by the 
United States. China, he points out, has in- 
creasingly raised the cost of an attack on its 
territory; while any major attack on China 
would involve tremendous damage to China, 
the attacker would also have to think seriously 
about the costs and level of damage that he or 
his allies would suffer in the process, Since this 
seems a slightly exaggerated view of China’s 
capabilities, I can only wish that the author had 
been able to give more time to the intriguing 
problem of the extent to which China is 
developing a posture of deterrence, and against 
whom. 


ALICE LANGLEY HSIEH 
Arlington, Virginia 


The Polities of Labor Legislation in Japan: 
National-International Interaction. By Ehud 
Harari. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. Pp. xii, 221. $10.00.) 


This study, originally prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation, is a thorough analysis of a basic 
labor-relations policy issue which emerged front 
and center on the stage of Japanese politics 
during the late 1950s and much of the 1960s. 
Its complexities serve to illustrate the widely 
differing interests and positions among the 
“progressive” and “conservative” forces which 
make up the Left-Right political scene in 
present-day Japan. The book provides a much- 
needed detailed case study, with historical 
depth, of the dynamic interplay of parties and 
actions within and outside the Japanese Diet. 
As such, it offers a refreshing perspective in 
contrast to the usual static depictions of 
Japan’s political structure and processes. The 
nature of the issue allows Professor Harari to 
portray the prominent role of international 
influences in Japanese politics. 

In summary, as the author ably details, the 
issue was whether, and with what accompany- 
ing conditions, the government of Japan would 
ratify the 1948 ILO Convention No. 87, which 
provides for Freedom of Association and Pro- 
tection of the Right to Organize. Despite the 
far-reaching labor reforms in Japan under the 
Allied Occupation, and despite Japan’s subse- 
quent adoption of most ILO conventions (in- 
cluding No. 98 of 1949 on the Right to 
Organize and Collective Bargaining), the 
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adopted from 1948 to 1951 follcwing the 
threatened (but aborted) general strike of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. The amendments placed restric- 
tions and, in some cases, prohibitions, upon 
public employee unions regarding thei rights to 
organize unions of their own choosing, engage 
in collective bargaining, and conduct disputes 
or strikes. Ratification of Convention No. 87 
would have required liberalizing, if not elim- 
inating, a number of these restrictions and 
prohibitions. 

For various reasons, some having to do with 
ideological and organizational problems of 
Japanese unionism itself, the ratification ques- 
tion at first simmered in the background. It 
boiled over, however, in 1957, when the 
Japanese labor representative first formally 
complained to the ILO that Japan was in 
violation of the Convention. The complaint 
followed a prolonged confrontation between 
the national railway unions and the govern- 
ment, in which under the existing laws for 
employees of publicly owned enterprise, strik- 
ers were penalized with warnings, ray reduc- 
tions, and dismissals, including discharge of top 
union officials. In the eyes of organized labor, 
the last particularly interfered with internal 
union affairs, or the right of association, espe- 
cially when the government refused to engage 
in collective bargaining with the railway unions 
as long as they retained as leaders individuals 
terminated from public employment. Domestic 
efforts to conciliate the dispute brought no 
final resolution. By this time, organized labor in 
Japan had become increasingly prepared to 
confront the government on the issue; mean- 
while the ILO itself, under pressure from 
international labor bodies such as the ICFTU 
and the International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration, became receptive to act upon the 
appeal. 

What followed was hardly simple. For the 
next ten years, the dispute over ratification and 
amending the relevant laws “became the longest 
continuous issue in the Japanese Diet; it in- 
volved a variety of individuals, groups and 
institutions in several styles of corflict” (p. 
4)—at both the domestic and international 
levels of politics. A climax to these events—a 
series of escalations, confrontations, stalemates, 
near bargains, and hoped for compro- 
mises—came in an on-the-spot investigation in 
1965 by an ILO Fact Finding and Conciliation 
Commission (known as the Dreyer Commis- 
sion), the first of its kind in ILO history. This 
set the stage for Diet ratification and some 
initial amendments, although a number of the 
aspects of the dispute, such as the right to 
, Strike of public employees, remain unresolved 
even today. (A series of officially appointed 
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tripartite advisory councils has attempted to 
achieve compromises for Diet adoption without» 
notable success.) ; 
A major contribution of the study is the 
author’s review in chapters 2—4 of the history of 
labor relations policy and the labor movement 


in Japan, including Japan’s entry into the ILO 
when it was founded in 1919 and subsequent 


participation until withdrawal in 1938, and the - 


development and revision of the labor reforms 
under the Occupation and in the period im- 
mediately following the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty. The difficulties over Convention No. 
87, which are taken up in detail in chapters 5—7, 
may be traced, Harari finds, to the long process 
of bringing Japan to accept in practice, rather 
than mere form, international norms of labor 
participation in pluralistic industrialized soci- 
eties. To do so required the “linkage” of 
international and domestic politics. This the 


i 


author demonstrates very amply in terms of the - 


political maneuvering both abroad and within 
Japan itself. 

The study is highly instructive for those who 
specialize in the study of Japanese politics and 
for those who are interested in the formation of 
government labor policy, especially in the 
thorny area of labor relations involving public 
employees, The author’s avoidance of generali- 
zations forces the reader to draw his or her own 
conclusions about how representative the case 
is of the Japanese political process, what 
parallels it affords with parliamentary policy 
making in other democracies, and what it 
signifies for international-national political link- 
ages. With the wealth of data it provides, 
however, the study points in those directions as 
logical steps for further research. 


SOLOMON B. LEVINE: 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Social Change and Politics in Turkey; A Struc. 
tural-Historical Analysis. By Kemal H. 
Karpat and Contributors. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1973. Pp. 373. Guilders 88. Approximately 
$24.00.) 


The editor and major contributor, Professor 


Kemal H. Karpat, introduces Social Changes ` 


and Politics in Turkey by noting that the 
authors are concerned “with the correlation 
between economic and social development and 
politics, and the role of social groups in this 
process.” (p. 1). He views structural change, 
defined as shifts in occupation, power, roles 
and status among social groups caused by 
technological change and industrialization as 
the basic cause of political change and mod- 
ernization. He further maintains that mod- 
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ernization ‘“‘occurs in successive stages which 
are qualitatively and quantitatively different 
from each other,” each being “marked by the 
leadership of a specific social group” (p. 1). 
Testing the preceding proposition within the 
Ottoman-Turkish context is treated at three 
different levels: Historical-structural founda- 
tions of Turkish politics, social groups and their 
changing roles, and ideologies of social groups. 


Karpat, in the beginning chapter, first. 


elaborates this approach by both criticizing and 
drawing inspiration from such other students of 
sociopolitical change as Barrington Moore, 
Daniel Lerner, and Seymour Martin Lipset. 
While his basic approach is sound, it lacks 
precision. Development, change and moderniza- 
tion are loosely employed as synonyms, to cite 
one example. While the reader is initially led to 
believe that political change results from struc- 
tural change preceded by a change in tech- 
nology, he or she is told later, “We believe that 
the basic difference between developed coun- 
tries and the third world stemmed from the 
early organization of the West in a system of 
modern statehood and its subsequent adoption 
of technology and industrialization.” (p. 18). 
Similarly, while stages of development are 
referred to as universally applicable, those of 


the Ottoman-Turkish case are examined with- 
out explaining if and how they could be 
utilized to construct a more comprehensive 
“stages of development model.” 

Despite these reservations, Professor Karpat 
presents an excellent and concise analysis of 
structural change and its political consequences 
in Turkey. His efforts to substantiate argument 
with quantitative data whenever they are avail- 
able makes the chapter a valuable reference for 
students of Turkish politics. He observes that 
the efforts of the founders of the Republic to 
industrialize after consolidating their power 
gave rise to new social groups which under- 
mined the near monopoly of power enjoyed by 


z: a bureaucrati¢c-intellectual elite. Recent Turkish 


politics may be understood as a struggle for 
power between the old and this new industrial- 
commercially based political elite. 

Dankwart Rustow in his chapter on the 
modernization of Turkey, analyzes Turkish 
political change in the more familiar stimulus- 
response framework where the stimulus often 
has external origins like military defeat by 
European powers. This is a good summary of 
previous analyses offered by many Western 
scholars among whom Rustow himself occupies 
a prominent place. 

The part on “Social Groups and Changes in 
Roles” is the weakest link in the book. Nezih 
Neyzi traces the development of middle classes 
in Turkey by defining class in terms of in- 
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come—through a period of rapid inflation—and 
concludes that 20 per cent of the population 
belongs to the middle class. Lacking an occupa- 
tional dimension, his analysis does not il- 
luminate Turkish politics. The chapter on 
“Labor in Turkey” by Bülent Ecevit, tends to 
equate labor with the National Confederation 
of Labor, Ttirk-Is, through most of his analysis. 
Although limited in scope, his views are in- 
teresting if for no other reason than his 
currently being the leader of one of the two 
major parties in Turkey. John Kolars has 
adopted a spatial center-periphery analysis with 
the center extending to the periphery, i.e., 
villagers, through administrative, political, eco- 
nomic and social penetration. Probably innova- 
tive when it was written (1965), it has lost 
some currency by the date of publication 
(1973). In the final chapter of this part, Dhan 
Basg6z examines the free boarding schools of 
the Republic as an instrument of social mo- 
bility. His interesting study is too narrow in 
scope to have been included in a study of 
structural change. 

The final part deals with ideologies of social 
groups. Summarizing the post-1960 develop- 
ments comprehensively, Karpat concludes that 
Turkish politics has evolved into interest groups 
politics. Even those groups rejecting pluralistic 
politics act as interest groups when their bene- 
fits are involved, he claims. 

Emphasizing two case studies in the prov- 
inces of Aydin and Adana, Frank Tachau 
examines professional and educational attri- 
butes of provincial party leaders to reach some 
tentative generalizations in this previously little 
explored area. 


The book comprises papers presented at a 
conference in 1965, nine years before the 
publication of the book. Karpat’s efforts to 
update papers is a modest effort of recording 
recent events. The lapse of almost a decade is 
unfortunate in two respects. First, these were 
turbulent years in Turkish politics, deserving 
closer examination. For example, by now, it 
has become increasingly difficult to talk about 
an easily discernible bureaucratic-intellectual 
elite as an autonomous political group. Second, 
this has been a period of extremely productive 
social research in Turkey from which the 
authors could have benefited. Of particular 
relevance would be Serif Mardin’s and Ahmet 
Yucek6k’s works on religion, State Planning 
Organization’s study of modernization trends in 
villages, Tuncer Bulutay’s study of income 
distribution, Metin Heper’s research on bureau- 
cracy, Dogan Avcioglu’s interpretation of Ot- 
toman-Turkish history, as well as many others. 

The book, nevertheless, provides many in- 
sights and clues to a better understanding of 
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Turkish politics and its historical roots. It may 
be of interest to students of political change as 
well as to students of Turkish politics. 


ILTER TURAN 
University of Istanbul 


The Soviet Cage: Anti-Semitism in Russia. By 
William Korey. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1973. Pp. 369. $12.50.) 


The theme is important and of evident 
topical interest. It raises many questions. What 
are the historical roots of anti-Semitism in 
Eastern Europe in general, Russia in particular? 
What effects did the revolution have, in freeing 
the Jews from discrimination and in stimulating 
the anti-Semitic feelings that arose from the 
substantial role played by Jews in the first years 
of Bolshevik rule? When did things start to 
change, and why? Is there a specifically Soviet 
anti-Semitism, or are we witnessing symptoms 
of the old disease? 

William Korey has made an honest effort to 
understand. He avoids exaggeration, he reason- 
ably explains unpleasant events, and what he 
has written is interesting enough as far as it 
goes. It does enlighten the reader about the 
recent past and the present situation. One is 
conscious, however, of lack of depth, a lack of 
historical sense, insufficient knowledge of Rus- 
sia, perhaps. The book seldom rises above the 
level of good journalism. His title sets up two 
conflicting expectations: the reference to a 
“cage” suggests a propaganda pamphlet, which 
this book emphatically is not; the second half 
of the title implies a study of Russian anti- 
Semitism, which this book tackles only at a 
superficial level: the chapter on “The origins 
and persistence of Soviet Anti-Semitism” de- 
votes less than three pages to the period 
1917-1939. The chapter does contain some 
acute observations, but they are not followed 
through. 

Much more would have had to be said about 
the role of Jews in the Revolution and its 
undoubted effect on the attitudes of ordinary 
citizens. Even such patently liberal and friendly 
Russian dissidents as Maksimov and Sinyavsky 
have commented upon the notable rcle of Jews 
in the first twenty years of the Soviet regime, 
and Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipelago abounds 
in the names of Jewish policemen. Stalin and 
his gang eliminated most of them in due course, 
benefiting from, as well as stimulating, latent 
anti-Semitic (and anti-intellectual) attitudes 
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people, and this finds reflection in the attitudes 
of officials, for they too are people. Official 
policy has suffered from a fatal contradiction: 
on the one hand, officials identify Jews as a 
nationality and make (secret) discriminatory 
rules concerning persons of this nationality; on 
the other, they believe in assimilation as the 
means of causing the problem to go away. 
Korey quotes some very revealing statements of 
both positions. As one official put it, “the 
feeling of belonging to a distinctive Jewish 
entity ...is just what we are trying to prevent” 
(p. 45). This helps to explain the stifling 
restrictions on all organized Jewish activities. 
Yet in the context of Russian (and non-Rus- 
sian) nationalism, these restrictions, and also 


ue, 


job discrimination, reinforce Jewish national~-~ 


feelings. 

As Korey implies, a considerable number of 
party leaders regard Jews as a talented but 
inherently alien element, incorrigible individu- 
alists with a tendency toward having relatives 
abroad. Other causes include pressure from 
nationalities for privileges in their own repub- 
lics, which takes the form of pro-Ukrainian 
discrimination in Kiev, pro-Uzbek discrimina- 
tion in Tashkent, which handicaps local Jewish 
residents. There is also prejudice arising out of 
the overwhelming “white-collar” composition 
of the Jewish population, which has caused 
jealousy and resentment; even today an aston- 
ishingly high proportion of Jewish young 
people succeed, in the face of daunting ob- 
stacles, in entering higher educational institu- 
tions, though often not those of their choice. 

The net effect of all these circumstances, in 
the absence of Stalinist mass terror, has been 
the emergence of a mass demand for emigra- 
tion. Its extent must have astonished. and 
perplexed the authorities. According to Korey, 
the Soviet reaction has been mixed. It has 
included trials, harassment and petty (and not 
so petty) persecutions, which are amply docu- 
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mented in Korey’s book. It includes also the. s-a 


granting of exit visas in numbers which, a few * 


short years ago, would have seemed unthink- 
able. 

The extensive emigration has not been giver 
publicity in the Soviet press, but it is plainly 
very well known. Its existence must reinforce 
popular mistrust and hostility among Russians. 
There is no doubt at all that job discrimination 
has become worse, as officials become more 
doubtful of appointing applicants of Jewish 
nationality in case they apply to leave. A 
disagreeable situation thus faces the two million 
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human problem adequately, Nevertheless, the 
data on recent Soviet policies, on trials, on the 
attitudes of would-be emigrants and of the 
authorities, are well presented and well docu- 
mented. 


ALEC NOVE 
University of Glasgow, Scotland 


Before the Revolution: The Vietnamese 
Peasants Under the French. By Ngo Vinh 
Long. (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1973. Pp. 292. $12.50.) 


This book is an indictment of French coloni- 
alism in Vietnam, a compilation and translation 
into English of valuable commentary by Viet- 
namese on their own condition, and a deeply 
felt personal statement by a Vietnamese scholar 
harboring an undisguised resentment of what 
foreigners have done to his country. 

Some persons with an interest in Vietnamese 
affairs may still hold a view of the French 
colonial period as a time when the majority of 
Vietnamese accepted, or at very least acqui- 
esced in, the French occupation. As scholar- 
ship, both Vietnamese and non-Vietnamese, has 
increasingly revealed, such a view is clearly 
wrong. Sections of the Vietnamese population 
found their interests linked with the French 
and in some cases gave vocal and prominent 
testimony to this fact. Even Vietnamese revolu- 
tionaries, including Ho Chi Minh, recognized 
that certain aspects of French thought and 
culture-as these existed in Metropolitan 
France—were appealing in themselves. But the 
record overall is unambiguous. Whether able to 
translate their resentment into active opposi- 
tion or not, most Vietnamese under French 
colonial domination resented their position. 

That a contrary view should once have been 
held was the result of many factors. Among the 
most important has been the presence of vast 
amounts of self-congratulatory French litera- 
ture describing the colonial experience and the 
inability of other than a limited number of 
scholars to consult the Vietnamese language 
material that tells the other side of the story. 

It is in this respect that Ngo Vinh Long’s 
book plays such a valuable part. Mr. Long, a 
graduate student at Harvard when he wrote this 
book, has selected and translated Vietnamese 
materials that give a new insight into the life of 
the peasantry under French colonial rule. Few 
of the sources used will be well known, even to 
those who can read Vietnamese, yet all con- 
tribute to our understanding of the nature of 
colonial life. The translations are preceded by 
Mr. Long’s detailed commentaries on aspects 
of the peasant experience under the French, 
again from the Vietnamese perspective. Under 
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the general heading of “Analysis,” he provides a 
review of such issues as “Land Expropriation 
and Land Concession,” “Taxes and Tax Collec- 
tion,” “Usury and Agrarian Credit,’ and 
“Hunger and Starvation.” 

I am struck by the following emphases in the 
book: First, the commentary in the “Analysis” 
shows the extent to which French colonial 
writing on the Vietnamese peasantry is, in the 
perspective of history, remarkably self-condem- 
natory. To take one example, the human 
geographer Pierre Gourou, a scnolar of great 
achievement, is nonetheless revealed as a man 
locked into a colonial frame of reference. As 
such he reports on the condition of the 
Vietnamese peasantry in terms that accept that 
the lot of the rural population is grossly 
unsatisfactory. Yet his colonial viewpoint al- 
lows him to contemplate this phenomenon as 
essentially immutable. Just because it contains 
the essence of colonial thinking—the acceptance 
that one set of standards applied to the colonial 
and another to the colonized—most French 
writing on Vietnam can be usefully analyzed to 
reveal what it was that caused such intense 
resentment on the part of the Vietnamese. That 
such insights should be quite contrary to the 
French authors’ intentions does not matter. 

The next striking point is the extent to 
which Mr. Long’s translations of Vietnamese 
materials from the 1920s and 1930s dwell upon 
the role of the Vietnamese who exploited their 
countrymen under the protection, if not always 
the authority, of the colonial power. Here, for 
Vietnam at least, one perceives colonialism in 
one of its worst aspects. That Frenchmen 
should have behaved as they did was one thing: 
they were, after all, the colonials, the men who 
so often believed that they had the inherent 
right to dominate others. The wrongness of 
their beliefs created what in some ways seems a 
greater tragedy: a class of Vietnamese tax 
collectors, corrupt officials, and unscrupulous 
landlords, who took gross advantage of their 
own countrymen. 

Finally, and far from. exhaustively, I was 
struck by the intensely revealing nature of the 
Vietnamese literature that Mr. Long has trans- 
lated. Whether one is reading of the inequities 
of tax collection in Nguyen Cong Hoan’s Dead 
End (Buoc Duong Cung), or the horrors of 
famine in Who Committed this Crime? (Ai Gay 
Nen Toi?), by Tran Van Mai, there is a wealth 
of detail, feeling, and sociopolitical commen- 
tary that shows the vital historical significance 
of these largely untapped sources. What an 
extraordinary contrast this material provides to 
the pseudo-philosophic writings of Pham 
Quynh, a supporter of the French who was 
active at the same time. 
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One reservation might be made about this 
very useful book. Mr. Long risks giving the 
impression that all French policies were 
planned to be oppressive. An alternative point 
of view is that the colonialists’ perception of 
their own role was much more complex and 
that some of their faults were those of omission 
rather than commission. Such a view does not 
excuse the fundamental errors of colonialism. 
The suggestion is instead that Frenchmen some- 
times behaved evilly but at least as often, and 
even more disturbingly, they thought they were 
behaving in an admirable fashion. 


MILTON OSBORNE 


The British Institute in South-East Asia, 
Singapore 


A History of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
1918—1948. Edited by Victor $. Mamatey 
and Radomír Luža. (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1973. Pp. 534. $22.50, 
cloth; $9.75, paper.) 


This succinct and informative volume repre- 
sents a multilevel search for an explanation of 
the repeated failures of the Czechs and Slovaks 
to establish a socially progressive political sys- 
tem “with a human face,” a goal which the 
majority of their elites have constantiy strived 
for and occasionally succeeded in meintaining 
for limited periods of time. Despite the great 
variety in the fourteen authors’ approaches, 
writing skills, and scholarly or political experi- 
ence (including personal participation in the 
events described), they all seem to agree on one 
basic proposition: geopolitically speaking, a 
small polyethnic society, fixed by fate (or the 
devil?) at the sensitive crossroads of great 
powers’ conflicting interests—a hell of a place 
to be-finds its destinies shaped by inter- 
national politics more often than by its voli- 
tion. “An internationally penetrated system” à 
la James N. Rosenau par excellence. Or, per- 
haps more colloquially: “Too far from God and 
too close to Berlin and Moscow.”’ 

Implicitly or explicitly the concept of a 
penetrated system underlies the three parts into 
which the volume is divided. Part One, consist- 
ing of seven essays, deals with the birth and 
evolution of a multinational, though Czech- 
dominated republic from its external baptism at 
Washington and Paris to its external funeral at 
Munich. Part Two analyzes the years of World 
War II, which splintered Czechoslovakia politi- 
cally, ideologically, and territorially. 

The concluding portion of the book focuses 
on Czechoslovakia’s three postwar years 
(1945-1948), characterized by the wishful 
thought on the part of the liberal-democratic 
leaders that democracy and communism, and 
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the West and the East, might converge and 
peacefully cross-fertilize each other on the 
Czechoslovak soil. Cold War or not, there 
probably has never been such a possibility, 
given the security interests and the triumphant 
might of the suspicious Soviet Union in the 
heart of Europe, the weakened positions of 
France and England, and the all-too-distant 
power of the United States. In contrast to 
Taiwan, Korea, and Vietnam, and despite the 
genuine sympathies for, and rhetoric about, 
Czechoslovak democracy, Washington kept on 
viewing Czechoslovakia as off bounds not only 
in 1938 (Munich), 1948 (the February coup), 
and in 1968 (the Brezhnev invasion)—the years 
ending in “8” seem to be particularly ominous 
for Prague—but also during the war, in 1944 
and 1945, when the American armies and flying 
fortresses were on the move. The U.S. political 
and military distance is somewhat emotionally 
described by Anna Josko in chapter 13 on the 
Slovak National Uprising (1944)—an uprising 
that was crushed by the Nazis and abandoned 
by not only the Soviet but also the American 
High Command. General Eisenhower’s agree- 
ment with Moscow and General Bradley’s sub- 


sequent order to Patton not to liberate Prague . 


(1945) but instead to leave it to the Red Army 
complete the picture of the Czechoslovak cap- 
tivity in the Soviet zone of decisive influence. 

The last segment of the book is Victor S. 
Mamatey’s summary, a mere 13-page but mas- 
terful capsule of Czechoslovakia’s modern his- 
tory. The summary is followed by Radomir 
LuZa’s comprehensive 40-page annotated bibli- 
ography (including communist sources) which 
by itself makes the book worth examining by 
scholars interested in comparative politics in 
the Danubian area. 


Since in this book one author follows 
another in a chronological sequence, the 
symposium lacks in clashes of conflicting evalu- 
ations of the same phenomena which are often 
a saving grace of many a symposium in political 
science. When, however, a few chapters at least 
partly overlap, some refreshing confrontations 
do occur. In Chapter 12 on the Czech resistance 
during World War II, for example, Radomír 
Luza glorifies the extent of the Czech political 
challenge which, during the war, forced “Adolf 
Hitler himself to take note of the continuous 
threat to the security of the Reich” (p. 361). 
According to Luža the Czech partisan warfare 
in 1945 was “a real threat to the German 
communications system” (p. 338). On the 
other hand, Professor Gotthold Rhode of the 
German University at Mainz notes that no 
external impulse, however electrifying (such as 
the creation of a new Czechoslovak government 
under President Beneš at Soviet-liberated 
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Košice in spring of 1945) could move the 
cautious Czechs to create serious disturbances 
in “the only territory at the command of the 
Reich in which [in 1945] economy and com- 
munications functioned normally” (p. 317). 
This sober estimate is later qualified by a 
strange thesis (based on demographic data that, 
unfortunately, are not graced by comparison 
with other Nazi-occupied areas) according to 
which an astoundingly diligent production of 
children constituted a special form of Czech 
resistance: “The Czechs met the foreign subju- 
gation and the threatened loss of national 
identity by increasing the number of nationally 
conscious compatriots” (p. 319). Even Ernest 
Renan would probably consider such a claim 
made on behalf of patriotic babies as perhaps 
possessing a tongue-in-cheek quality. 

Given the circumstances of the origin and 
development of the book, especially their 
authors’ lack of direct access to the archives 
and original documents now in Prague and 
Bratislava and their understandable emotional 
involvement (the majority of the authors are 
Czech and Slovak exiled scholars), A History of 
the Czechoslovak Republic 1918—1948 repre- 
sents a remarkably well-balanced treatment of a 
very complex and controversial subject. While 
the review of the book has been appropriately 
placed in the “Comparative Government and 
Politics” section, it also belongs to the field of 
“International Politics,” for the turbulent three 
decades of Czechoslovakia mirrored the Czech 
and Slovak political cultures and national goals 
less than they did the external shifts of power 
and the transformation of the Versailles inter- 
national system into the Nazi New Order first 
and then into the Stalin-Brezhnev “socialist 
commonwealth.” 


Ivo D. DUCHACEK 


The City College of the 
City University of New York 


Fjerndemokratiet. Sosial ulikhet, politiske 
ressurser og politisk medvirkning i Norge. By 
Willy Martinussen. (Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1973. Pp. 299. No price indicated.) 


Willy Martinussen, a member of the Institute 
for Social Research in Oslo and a long-time 
collaborator of the Norwegian Program of 
Electoral Research, presents a very important 
study of political participation in Norway. All 
aspects of participation are analyzed: types of 
participation, usage, causes, and consequences. 
Data come from the 1969 national election 
survey conducted by Norsk Gallup Institutt 
A/S. The investigation is divided into three 
sections: (1) Resources for Political Activity; 
(2) Political Alienation; and (3) Political 
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Poverty. (Note: Fjerndemokratiet refers to the 
relationships of the citizen to the central 
government in Oslo; the term is contrasted with 
naerdemokrati or grass roots politics.) 

In Section I, Martinussen outlines available 
channels for citizen participation in Norway; he 
establishes the percentage of the population 
that obtains politically relevant information, 
discusses politics, participates in parties and 
interest organizations, votes, holds office, and 
engages in direct political action. He finds that 
the majority of the citizenry do not employ 
political means for the realization of individual 
goals; they are substantially passive, politically 
weak, and removed from the national political 
process. Martinussen then investigates causes 
for the pattern of participation he outlines. 
Determinants of participation include both 
barriers (ecological and sociostructural) and 
resources (such as wealth, psychological well- 
being, comprehension of the political process, 
personal competence, and desire io participate). 
Coefficients are found for all relationships using 
Multiple Classification Analysis. Having estab- 
lished participation patterns (and causes for 
differential participation) for the population as 
a whole, Martinussen proceeds in Section II to 
determine which are the active subgroups of the 
society and the basis for different subgroup 
behavior. He discusses political alienation in 
Norway and its causes, as well as assessing 
political apathy and sense of political inef- 
fectiveness. In Section III, Martinussen enlarges 
on the findings of Sections I and II, focusing on 
the consequences of politically impoverished 
groups for a society and differential influence 
of societal subgroups. 


Fjerndemokratiet will naturally be compared 
with Sidney Verba and Norman H. Nie’s Partici- 
pation in America. Martinussen’s work is not as 
broad in scope or objectives as that of Verba 
and Nie. It does make important parallels, 
however, and these lend support to the conclu- | 
sions of both works. For comparative purposes, 
the juxtaposition of the patterns of participa- 
tion found by Martinussen and Verba and Nie 
are extremely interesting; they also demon- 
strate some significant differences between the 
two studies. One such area involves citizen 
participation and membership in organizations. 
From the two studies, Norwegians are shown to 
participate more in interest groups than Ameri- 
cans do; Norwegian organizations (particularly 
unions) incorporate much more of the lower 
classes. Accordingly, interest groups become 
increasingly significant as mobilizers of the 
society. Martinussen’s analysis designates mem- 
bership in organizations as the most important 
resource leading to citizen participation in 
national politics (p. 89). He finds that 46 per 
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cent of the sample consider interest groups the 
most important societal agency for the protec- 
tion of the individual’s interests (elected repre- 
sentatives receive 27 per cent; parties get 11 
per cent). Martinussen, unlike Verba and Nie, 
establishes that membership in different types 
of organizations have differential consequences 
for political participation. 

Martinussen’s analysis focuses on short-term 
forces (psychological and sociological) to a 
more substantial degree than Verba and Nie. 
Accordingly, Martinussen’s analysis of long- 
term forces such as class, juxtaposed with 
short-term variables, is viewed in a broader and 
more interesting perspective. There are many 
such contrasts to be found in these two 
exceedingly important studies, and our under- 
standing of citizen participation in the political 
process will be much richer as comparisons are 
made and the significance of the differences 
determined. Fjerndemokratiet is being trans- 
lated into English at this time. 


ROBERT B. KVAVIK 
University of Minnesota 


The Liberal Imperialists: The Ideas and Politics 
of a Post-Gladstonian Elite. By H. C. G. 
Matthew. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. Pp. xvi, 331. $17.75.) 


Numerous studies of fin-de-siecle Liberalism 
have recently poured off the presses, and the 
stream shows no sign of slackening. However, 
Dr. Matthew (lecturer in Gladstone Studies at 
Oxford University) offers a refreshing contribu- 
tion to the current debate, since he has adroitly 
tackled a complex, important, yet hitherto 
strangely neglected aspect of the subject. 

The outlines of this haunting episode in 
British party history are well known. Between 
1886 and 1905 there emerged an able and 
articulate group of young Liberal politicians, 
who sought to haul a party demoralized by 
constant electoral rebuffs out of the Glad- 
stonian ruts into which it had apparently sunk. 
The principal members were Asquith, Haldane, 
and Grey, patiently awaiting instructions from 
Rosebery—a perplexing leader who himself 
awaited the imperious call of national duty. 
Despite his undoubted talents, the latter was 
tem peramentally incapable of acting within the 
confines of the party system. After 1896 he 
was doomed never to return to active politics, 
because his occasional and exciting initiatives 
were invariably followed by prolonged touts of 
melancholy and inertia. Few were surprised, 
therefore, when Rosebery’s faithful but in- 
tensely ambitious associates swallowed their 
objections to the somewhat pedestrian Camp- 
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bell-Bannerman in 1905, and took their rightful 
places in a powerful and reunited Liberal 
ministry. 

Matthew treats these weighty matters in a 
thoroughly scholarly manner. He has consulted 
an array of documentary sources, including the 
almost unknown papers of a rebellious Scottish 
whip, R. Munro-Ferguson. Moreover, he main- 
tains an exemplary standard of accuracy 
throughout. 

Yet the finished product is unsatisfactory in 
several particulars. Firstly, the book’s chrono- 
logical limits (as the subtitle suggests) are too 
severely restricted to the period between Glad- 
stone’s death in 1898 and the formation of the 
1905 ministry. The Gladstone-Rosebery govern- 
ments of 1892—5 are not analyzed, even though 
many Roseberians were afforded a unique 
opportunity for experimentation. Secondly, 
Matthew frequently constructs a distinctive 
Liberal Imperialist theory of events and 
philosophy of action without reference to 
similar views expressed by rival Liberals. For 
example, on the burning question of achieving 
temperance reform through local veto a Rose- 
berian pragmatist might well have written (vide 
p. 239) that “a reform does not become an 
advantage until it is carried.... I am weary of 
doing nothing in order to attain perfection.” In 
fact, this endorsement of the “clean state” 
came from Campbell-Bannerman in 1899. Fi- 
nally, a rigid and artificial structural division 
between political action and ideas inhibits the 
systematic development of fruitful themes, 
particularly the failure to apply scientific prin- 
ciples to education in 1902. 

Nevertheless, Matthew has written a pro- 
vocative and absorbing volume. He traces the 
evolution of a “step-by-step”? Irish policy 
(which Haldane conceived in 1896), and offers 
a convincing explanation for Rosebery’s eventu- 
al ostracism. For whereas Rosebery increasingly 
promulgated Unionist axioms, the “Asquith 
committee” steadfastly declined to abandon 
Home Rule altogether. A desire to conceal this 
fundamental difference made the commoners 
“appear more extreme on Ireland than they 
really were” (p. 278). Thus, the débacle which 
followed Rosebery’s maladroit Bodmin speech 
of November 1905 was unavoidable, and in- 
cidentally validates two recurring themes in 
Matthew’s book. Firstly, Asquith’s ingrained 
sense of party loyalty constantly checked the 
impetuosity of schismatic colleagues, keeping 
Grey and Haldane “in communion” with the 
orthodox Liberal church. Secondly, the Rose- 
berian “babies in intrigue”? were so averse to 
sectional organizations that—notwithstanding 
the notorious Liberal League—they lacked the 
institutional leverage to pry Campbell-Banner- 
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man out of the leadership. 

The outcome might have been different if 
the Liberal Imperialists had not engaged in 
fratricidal strife during the Boer War. Matthew 
exposes in trenchant language their ignorance 
of the true South African situation. A credu- 
lous band of Milner-worshippers nearly seceded 
from the party because they “placed their faith 
in a man whom they did not really know and, 
through their pragmatism, in a policy which 
they did not understand” (p. 187). Moreover, 
the apostles of “efficiency” could not offer 
compensation in other fields, since they had 
failed to work out detailed proposals on any 
aspect of domestic policy—with the single 
exception of trade disputes. The promise of the 
1880s remained unfulfilled, a conclusion which 
raises the question of whether faddist bores and 
pro-Boers utilized their lesser talents to better 
effect. 


MICHAEL BARKER 
University College of Swansea, Wales 


Soldiers, Guerrillas and Politics in Colombia. By 
Richard Maullin. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath, 1973. Pp. 192. $10.00.) 


Considering the high incidence and changing 
character of domestic political violence during 
its recent political history, Colombia represents 
an ideal case for examining the impact of 
violence upon military behavior. Richard 
Maullin draws upon this rich historical experi- 
ence to analyze the role of military profes- 
sionalism as it relates to internal political 
violence in Colombia. His basic hypothesis is 
that “under conditions of internal war, the 
tension between military professionalism and 
partisan political involvement tends to break 
down; the discipline and skills inherent in 
professionalism promote the involvement of the 
armed forces in political affairs” (p. 4). 

- Turning first to the nature of internal 
conflict, Dr. Maullin (now associated with the 


California Education Department) presents in - 


chapter 2 an overview of the violencia of the 
1940s and 1950s, some salient features of 
Colombian politics, and the big-power conflict 
as related to Colombian guerrillas. A descrip- 
tion of the three principal guerrilla concentra- 
tions of the 1960s constitutes the core of 
chapter 3, with emphasis upon their inter- 
national ties with the Soviet Union, Cuba, and 
China. Next, in chapter 4, the author reviews 
the principal rationales followed by the military 
in subduing the guerrillas. The operational 
version of the armed forces’ counterinsurgency 
doctrine, labeled “Plan Lazo,” was launched in 
1962 to erradicate the “independent republics” 
controlled by bandits and guerrillas. “Plan 
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Lazo” was predicated upon the belief that mere 
physical repression of guerrillas would not 
eliminate violence unless the underlying politi- 
cal, economic and social causes also were 
curtailed (p. 76). The author questions this 
assumption, though not very convincingly. 

In chapter 5, which focuses upon the 
military as an institution, the author presents 
three principal conclusions. First, increases in 
the size of the Colombian military during 
periods of acute domestic violence were not 
matched by corresponding budgetary increases 
in relation to total governmental expenditures. 
Second, an analysis of aggregate data suggests 
that “...the size of Colombia’s military estab- 
lishment and its costs are unexceptional when 
compared with other Latin American states” 
(p. 90). Third, the congruence of goals between 
United States planners and the Colombian 
military—internal security—produced a situa- 
tion in which “The United States can say that it 
helped Colombians avoid having to sacrifice 
important development investments in order to 
repress guerrillas” (p. 104). 

This book suffers from four problems: (1) 
theoretical shallowness, (2) conceptual am- 
biguity, (3) weak data and erroneous conclu- 
sions sometimes drawn, and (4) frequent misun- 
derstandings of the Colombian political system. 
First, the study lacks a theoretical framework 
and fails to place the principal hypothesis 
within the context of the literature. The author 
seems unaware that Lasswell, Huntington, and 
Lieuwen, among others, have treated the rela- 
tionship between prolonged conflict and mili- 
tary power. Second, and more serious, is the 
analytical confusion stemming from the basic 
concepts employed. Maullin notes that the 
military’s participation has not only been politi- 
cal, in the broadest sense of the term, but also 
partisan (p. 112). Yet “partisan” is equated 
with support for one of the traditional parties 
(p. 2) and, at the same time, with suppcert of 
National Front governments (pp. 115, 117). 
Whichever is the appropriate conceptualization, 
the basic argument is undermined by the 
author’s definition of professionalism which 
includes the rejection of partisan interests (p. 
2). Consequently, if the Colombian armed 
forces behave in a partisan manner, as the 
author correctly holds, they are not profes- 
sional; heightened domestic contlict should not, 
therefore, augment the military’s political 
activity. Maullin discards an alternative to 
increased military participation in politics, 
namely the continuation, perhaps even rein- 
forcement, of civilian supremacy, resulting 
from deeply embedded political traditions or 
ideological and policy preferences shared by 
politicians and military officers. 
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Third, the data presented are based largely 
upon secondary sources, often withcut much 
selective skill by the author. For instance, 
discussion of the Colombian economy rests 
upon material collected in 1953 (pp. 16—17). 
Moreover, invalid inferences are drawn from 
tables. To take only one example, “Table 3-3 
shows that for the four congressional elections 
taking place when Colombia’s insurgent bands 
were most active, antiestablishment political 
parties and groups were more successful in 
municipios that had suffered from insurgent 
political violence” (p. 49). Such is the case only 
in 1962; the relationship is not significant in 
1964 and disappears entirely in the 1966 and 
1968 elections. Moreover, portions of the data 
are based upon “miscellaneous unpublished 
estimates by informed observers” (p. 82). This 
is not startling, considering that the Rand 
Corporation sponsored the study, but I am 
disturbed by the quality of the data presented 
and strongly suspect that the author had access 
to materials not published in the book. 

Fourth, the author fails to demonstrate a 
firm grasp of Colombian politics. He over- 
emphasizes the jargon of Colombian politicos at 
the expense of analyzing what actually occurs. 
Colombian politics are permeated with what 
has been called the politics of mamagallismo 
(pretentious kidding), which bears little or no 
relation to political realities. Thus Maullin 
maintains that Colombian politicians are dedi- 
cated to the purposeful redistribution of wealth 
(p. 21)—certainly the case if one reads their 
speeches—yet such has not taken place. An 
International Labor Organization report sug- 
gests that “. .. concentration of income has not 
lessened during the last fifteen years; it might 
even have increased” (Hacia el Pleno Empleo, 
Banco Popular, Bogota, 1970, pp. 433—434). 
This book also contains inconsistencies and 
factual errors. When Maullin discusses Colom- 
bian guerrilla movements, he describes them on 
page 52 as constituting the major opposition to 
National Front governments but later in the 
study (pp. 115—116) he assigns a similar role to 
ANAPO. The author terminates the National 
Front electoral arrangements in 1970 (pp. 114, 
116, 126), when actually this was not the case 
at the national level until 1974. Finally, Rafael 
Reyes promulgated his military reform in 1907, 
not in 1914 (p. 2). Such errors do rot lend 
much credibility to the book. 

I was disillusioned after reading this sketchy, 
frequently simplistic, review of the impact of 
violence upon the Colombian military, particu- 
larly when one reflects upon the possibilities 
inherent in the subject. Perhaps the most 
significant conclusion to emerge from tke study 
is that, contrary to the author’s principal thesis, 
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military professionalism, at least as con- 
ceptualized here, does not satisfactorily explain 
military involvement in politics, certainly not in 
Colombia and probably not elsewhere either. 


GARY HOSKIN 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Priorities in Melanesian Development. Edited 
by Ronald J. May. (Canberra: Australian 
National University Press, 1973. Pp. 470. 
$9.00.) 


Growing realization of the importance of the 
Pacific community of nations and the global 
search by social scientists for new areas of 
inquiry combine to make Priorities in Melane- 


sian Development of much more than regional 


interest. 

The book is a collection of the sixty-two 
papers presented at the Sixth Waigani Seminar 
held in Papua New Guinea in 1972. The 
general topic of the seminar, priorities in 
Melanesian development, is timely. As the 
colonial powers withdraw, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that all wants cannot be satis- 
fied. What options are open to people of 
limited resources? How will they make critical 
choices? Which needs should receive primary 
attention? Seldom have leaders of so many 
segments of ù colonial society had the oppor- 
tunity to consider alternatives before indepen- 
dence is achieved. 

By and large the seminar participants were 
regional, but their backgrounds are highly 
varied—native, expatriate, politician, admin- 
istrator, professor, student. Their printed 
speeches are arranged into five substantive 
categories: political development, welfare, edu- 
cation, economic development, and moderniza- 
tion and national identity. These, headings 
indicate the broad scope of interests of the 
speakers. The prospective reader should be 
forewarned that the articles presume a wide 
acquaintance with Melanesian history, including 
knowledge of the very different development 
and political status of these island territories. 
For example, nowhere, not even in the editor’s 
introductory remarks, is the geographical area 
which comprises Melanesia delineated, nor are 
the governmental units of the region listed. 

It may be helpful to add a note regarding the 
area’s political situation here. Melanesia is a 
term developed in the last century to indicate a 
group of islands in the southwest Pacific. 
Although they shared common prehistoric an- 
cestors, the Melanesians developed into hun- 
dreds of societies. Even today, for instance, 
over seven hundred different languages exist in 
Papua New Guinea. The recent common bond 
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of these island inhabitants has been their 
colonial status. How firm this bond will remain 
as the various units move into political indepen- 
dence is a matter of conjecture and concern. 
The present variety of political relationships 
held by Melanesian territories with metropole 
powers is amazing. Tiny Fiji became an in- 
dependent nation and a member of the Com- 
monwealth in 1971. Papua New Guinea is 
rapidly gaining increasing self-government from 
Australia. The British Solomon Islands, a ter- 
ritory of the Western Pacific High Commission, 
now has internal self-government. Yet New 
Caledonia remains an overseas territory of the 
French Republic and West Irian (formerly West 
New Guinea) is now a part of Indonesia. And 
the New Hebrides has the most unusual authori- 
ty~joint colonial mle by Great Britain and 
France. 

Returning to the book, one is not surprised 
to discover that the speakers could not agree on 
any set of priorities. Indeed it would be 
unrealistic to expect agreement, considering the 
spectrum of interests and backgrcunds repre- 
sented. Yet this documented lack of agreement 
has inherent value in demonstrating the magni- 
tude of problems facing emerging microstates. 
If there is any thread of unanimity running 
through the speeches in the five problem areas 
it is the concern that Melanesians realize they 
have options for development and a warning 
that neither the Western model of politics, 
economics, education, social services, or mod- 
ernization nor the paths taken by new nations 
of the Third World are necessarily appropriate 
for Melanesia. For instance, the use of the 
Westminster system of government as a model 
was the subject of a great deal of argument 
among the men (where else in the present-day 
world would a seminar of sixty-two invited 
speakers fail to include even one woman par- 
ticipant) who talked on political development. 
A majority thought that such a system of 
Government and Opposition parties would be 
harmful to the development of nationhood, 
believing it would stress disunity. 

The medley of problems and issues explored 
in Priorities in Melanesian Development make 
this book useful as supplementarv reading to 
political scientists and other social scientists 
whose interests touch on neo-colcnialism, na- 
tionalism, constitution-making, public admin- 
istration, or especially, the emergence of small, 
independent territories in international society. 


L. PATTON DAVIS 
University of Cincinnati 
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Popery and Politics in England, 1660—1688. By 
John Miller. (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 263. $14.50.) 


Although not central to the concerns of 
political scientists, this book has a number of 
aspects which might be of interest to students 
of minorities, persecution, popular prejudice, 
propaganda, toleration and the history of the 
machinery of government. Not much of the 
book is entirely new material, but it is to be 
recommended, first, as a clear and thorough 
summary for those who want one; and more 
important, as being informed by a consistent 
theme, that of the difference between the way 
non-Catholic Englishmen perceived Catholics 
and Catholicism, and the reality of English 
Catholic life and of the politics of the papacy. 

Dr. Miller steers clear of any speculative 
flights about political myth and selective per- 
ception, and contents himself with an account 
of the establishment of the Protestant image of 
Popery, and the manner in which it suited the 
purposes of some, and the worldview of others, 
to perpetuate it once established. Dr. Miller’s 
abstemiousness in this respect is perhaps to be 
welcomed: a coherent narrative, informed by 
an awareness of the questions to be asked, may 
be all that can be provided. But he does offer 
remarks like: “It is of course a common trait of 
collective psychology to explain disasters or 
adverse circumstances in terms of conspiracies 
and machinations” (p. 89). Why then did the 
enforcement of the ferocious laws against Re- 
cusancy for the most part continue as lax and 
dilatory as ever, why did the average Justice of 
the Peace, or Sheriff, remain as capable of 
distinguishing between Popery and his Catholic 
neighbors as before, and why was very little 
mob violence directed at individual Catholics? 
On the evidence provided by Dr. Miller himself, 
there seems to be ample reason for suspecting 
that anti-Catholicism occupied some crucial 
place in the political self-understanding of 
Englishmen, a place which had nothing to do 
with any genuine Catholic challenge to 
Protestantism until the accession of James H. 

And again: to the question why the domi- 
nant interpretation of Catholicism was impervi- 
ous to correction by the experience of the 
actual conduct of actual Catholics and actual 
popes, Dr. Miller answers (p. 67) that it was 
because of (a) the Protestant view of Catholics 
and Catholicism that had become established, 
and (b) the way that view affected Protestant 
interpretations of current events. As it stands, 
this is circular, though not viciously so, because 
Dr. Miller fleshes out these answers with con- 
crete detail. But here, as in the previous 
instance, one feels that a little more explicit 
theorizing might have improved the book. 
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On the other hand, the insights into the 
workings of seventeenth-century politics and 
the popular mind which this book permits, may 
have some value to political scientists. Thus, for 
example: we are shown how the rigcr of the 
anti-recusancy laws and the occasional attempts 
of central authority to get them enforced were 
nullified by the unwillingness of rather indepen- 
dently minded “agents? of the Crown in the 
localities to do very much against their neigh- 
bors and social equals and those they shielded. 
One of the benefits of not centralizing. And 
again, toleration is once again shown to have 
been a fact, long before it became a 
desideratum; indeed the most notable theorists 
of toleration still specifically exempted Catho- 
lics from entitlement to the toleration which 
they had for the most part long enjoyed de 
facto, on the grounds that Catholicism was 
itself intolerant, and what is more, politically 
unreliable. And so forth. And the fact that Dr. 
Miller has not predigested his account through 
some theory, allows one a glance at this kind of 
political detail, which is the best corrective to 
the penchant for facile historical generalization, 
the besetting vice of at least some areas of 
political science. 


H.M. HÖPFL 
University of Lancaster, United Kingdom 


The Consolidation of the South China Frontier. 
By George V. H. Moseley IHI. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1973. Pp. 
208. $10.00.) 


The appearance of this pioneering study of 
Chinese Communist policy toward the minority 
peoples of the southwestern provinces of Yun- 
nan and Kwangsi in the 1949—1960 period is the 
first monograph to emerge from the resurgent 
interest in two long neglected subfields of 
Chinese studies. I refer to Chinese relations 
with the minorities and the southwest China 
frontier. Professor Moseley’s aim is to “‘trace 
the interaction between policy and people” 
(preface, p. x) which he has done with clarity 
and as much depth as his sources allow. 

The theme of the author is that Communist 
policy toward China’s minorities, which make 
up only 6 per cent of her population but are 
strategically located in her vast frontier regions 
where few Chinese live, has under the guise of 
granting political and cultural autonomy been 
fundamentally assimilationist. While striving to 
transform the age-old Chinese contempt for the 
minorities and the discrimination it bred into 
an attitude of benevolent paternalism (which 
they prefer to call socialist brotherhood), the 
Communists have also aimed at socializing 
minority societies. 
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Professor Moseley traces this process from 
the earliest efforts to build support among the 
southwestern minorities immediately after the 
Communist victory, which formed part of the 
strategy against Kuomintang guerrillas still op- 
erating on both sides of the frontier with the 
backing of some of the Chinese population. 
Ostensibly autonomous administrative units for 
the minorities were created in two stages. In the 
first stage autonomous districts and prefectures 
were established along the frontier up to 1954. 
In the second the pattern was repeated in the 
Yunnan interior while the entire province of 
Kwangsi became one of the nation’s autono- 
mous regions, despite its Chinese majority. 

The author emphasizes that power in the 
newly created autonomous minority areas con- 
tinued to rest with Chinese, who were repre- 
sented at all levels of the new government 
structure and provided a sizable proportion of 
cadres sent to work with minorities. Further, 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) established 
its autonomous administrative centers in the 
Chinese-populated towns (pp. 64—65, 78—79, 
110—113). 

Professor Moseley goes on to discuss the 
problems and successes of the CCP in its drive 
to socialize and Sinicize southwestern minority 
cultures. His discussion demonstrates that CCP 
policy is an amalgam of new and old. He does 
not press the point, but then that is not his aim. 
For the historian, however, the compulsion to 
place the analysis in historical perspective is 
irresistible. The Communist effort to substitute 
class struggle for ethnic conflict, the drive to 
collectivize agriculture and the extension of 
economic, educational and medical facilities to 
the minorities seem to me to contrast sharply 
with the persistence of more traditional strate- 
gies of Sinicization still employed by the CCP. 
These include the use of old minority elites in 
positions of responsibility but not power, 
large-scale Chinese immigration into minority 
areas and sporadic attempts to suppress minori- 
ty cultures (pp. 113—122}. These two faces of 
minority policy suggest that although Chinese 
Communism has evolved some new methods for 
integrating the minorities into a new culture, 
the ancient Chinese goal of assimilation along 
with much of its strategy remains a feature of 
policy as well. Perhaps the major change in 
Chinese minority policy under Maoism is the 
replacement of its exploitative character by a 
genuine humanitarian concern for minority 
uplift. 

Finally, the author deals with the role of the 
southwestern frontier minorities in Chinese 
foreign policy. This appears again to be a case 
of reworking an old pattern common in im- 
perial days, known as “using the barbarians to 
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control the barbarians” G-i chih-i). The minori- 
ties are encouraged to maintain close relations 
with their compatriots on the other side of the 
frontier under the twin banners of freedom for 
minority cultures under socialism and the 
united anti-imperialist front. Professor Moseley 
breaks new ground by comprehensively review- 
ing minority policy in a specific region for the 
first time. This contribution in a hitherto 
uncharted field constitutes a service to China 
scholars. 


H. MICHAEL METZGAR 
North Carolina State University 


Religion and Political Culture in Kano. By John 
N. Paden. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. Pp. 484. 315.00.) 


How do new politica: forms gain legitimacy 
in the political culture of a society which is 
undergoing rapid economic development, urban 
growth, and shifts in its external political 
relationships arising out of the colonial ex- 
perience and decolonization? 

The answer developed in this informed and 
illuminating study of Kano, Nigeria’s major 
northern city, is that the emergence of new 
religious organizations and of reformist re- 
ligious thought develop2d and transmitted by 
the mallam class of relizious leaders has facil- 
itated the process by which the traditional 
religious foundations of political legitimacy are 
adapted to support revised concepts of com- 
munity and authority. Professor Paden develops 
this thesis by focusing on two critical elements 
of political culture—autaority and community 
—and by presenting parallel studies of the 
changing patterns of both religious authority 
and community and political authority and 
community in Kano from their pre- and early 
nineteenth-century roots to the present. 

His study of religious authority and com- 
munity could stand by itself as an important 
contribution to our understanding of the Is- 
lamic religious culture of Nigeria. The most 
important religious development is the rise of 
the Sufi brotherhoods, associations of disciple- 
ship which developed their own organizations, 
and hence, their own patterns of authority and 
community. “Reformed Tijaniyya,” which be- 
came the dominant brotherhood in Kano, 
developed a transethnic authority structure and 
community membership, leading to a merging 
of ethnic identities and the reinforcement of a 
broader identity based on religious affiliation. 
It provided an experience with and a model of 
community integration of three sorts, elite-mass 
integration, ethnic group integration, and ter- 
ritorial integration, to an extent that was 
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substantially different from other brotherhood 
groups and from the traditional political culture 
which had emphasized kinship ties and ethnic 
identity as the basis for political roles and social 
status. 

In the several chapters treating the patterns 
of political authority and community, Paden 
examines the basic historical development of 
the Kano emirate and the Kano State, including 
the doctrinal basis for authority in both the 
fifteenth- and nineteenth-century religious 
sources, the structure of authority of the 
emirate as it has developed from the period of 
the Jihad down to the period of independence, 
and the recent transformation under civilian 
and military rule. Over this period, the Kano 
emirate developed with a strong separate iden- 
tity, largely independent from Sokoto and with 
political loyalties focused on the Kano com- 
munity. Yet by the early 1950s, there were 
already doctrinal challenges to the power of the 
Emir coming from the younger mallams, par- 
ticularly Aminu Kano, and Paden provides a 
substantial selection from hitherto unavailable 
material expressing these political reformist 
views cast in the framework of Islamic doctrine. 
Also, political challenges came from the devel- 
opment of regional power in Kaduna, military 
power in Lagos, and most recently, the 
emergence of Kano State. 

In relating the religious to the political 
developments in Kano, Paden makes his prob- 
lem manageable by restricting his attention 
largely to the formal notions of authority and 
community, the rules and patterns of succes- 
sion, the criteria for eligibility for office, the 
conceptions of law, and the interaction be- 
tween ethnic, religious, and territorial concep- 
tions of community. 

This serves to keep in focus those aspects of 
the political culture which facilitate the draw- 


-ing of parallels to the religious ideas and 


organizational developments. It does, however, 
make the elements of political culture rather 
formal and abstract, and it bypasses the work- 
ing character of political life, the way power 
was exercised, and the processes by which 
political life was actually controlled and politi- 
cal conflicts were actually carried on or re- 
solved. Much of this type of information has 
already been provided by other writers on 
Northern Nigeria, such as C. S. Whitaker, Jr. 
and B. J. Dudley, and Paden’s work is thus 
complementary to theirs in that it neither 
repeats them nor supersedes them, but rather, 
opens and explores a dimension which they 
largely ignore. 

Paden’s treatment of the problem of com- 
munity identity and the integration and dif- 
ferentiation of ethnic groups is also a valuable 
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complement to the earlier work of K. Little on 
voluntary associations in West Africa and A. 
Cohen’s study of the Hausa in Ibadan, both of 
which show how groups based on ethnic and 
kinship ties provide important support to the 
“strangers” settled in the urban areas, thus 
mediating the adjustment of migrants to the 
urban community by providing a differentiating 
support unit, rather than mitigating the dif- 
ferences and providing cross-ethnic integration 
in the urban areas. What Paden’s work shows is 
the possibility that the religious brotherhoods 
may be vehicles for interethnic integration and 
rural-urban integration. They cut across ethnic 
and rural-urban lines in ways that other volun- 
tary associations did not. The integration which 
the religious brotherhoods and leaders facil- 
itate, however, is primarily among northern 
Muslims who have been traditionally divided by 
ethnic, class, or territorial lines. As Paden 
points out, it may promote differentiation as 
well, by separating the Muslims from the 
non-Muslim members of a national society. 

Paden does not attempt an overall assess- 
ment of the broad processes of integration and 
differentiation in Kano’ society, or the relative 
weight of the religious factors as compared to 
other factors, economic, political, or social, in 
this process. He does, however, see the religious 
developments as preceding those in the political 
culture and makes a prima facie case for a 
causal relationship here. He also makes the 
point that important economic changes precede 
both the religious and political cultural develop- 
ments, but he does not explore the significance 
to be attached to this fact. 

This is a work of careful and informed 
scholarship, carried out within an explicitly 
formulated conceptual and theoretical frame- 
work, and is worth careful reading by those 
concerned with Nigeria, with the adaptation of 
Islamic organizations and thought to modern 
political life, or with the processes of change in 
the value orientations of a political culture. 


CHARLES R. NIXON 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Structure and Conflict in Nigeria, 1960—1966. 
By Kenneth Post and Michael Vickers. (Mad- 
ison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1973. 
Pp. 248. $15.00.) 


This is a tragic story told in mock-heroic 
prose. Within five years of independence the 
Nigerian polity had been so bloodied by per- 
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was bilked of the products of its labor but 
otherwise abandoned. In a series of court 
actions and fraudulent elections, the govern- 
ments in power in the Regions and the Federal 
capital jailed opponents, smashed electoral al- 
ternatives by thuggery and acts of naked 
official power, wreaked havoc in the infant 
bureaucracy, and narcissistically deluded them- 
selves that the system they were destroying 
would somehow succor them perpetually. 

In this book Professors Post and Vickers 
attempt to explain the disintegration of the 
political structures extant at the time of inde- 
pendence. By specifically excluding the politi- 
cal behavior of the Nigerian masses, the analysis 
of social class, and the significance of external 
economic factors (p. 3), the authors are thrown 
back upon an analysis of the political elites and 
the legal structure as both phenomenon and 
cause. Methods for the study, however, seem (if 
the footnotes tell all—there is no statement on 
methods) to have relied heavily on newspaper 
accounts, political ephemera, and secondary 
sources, so we rarely get behind events very 
deeply. (The contrast is regrettably strong with 
the prodigious field work for Post’s earlier 
book, The Nigerian Federal Election of 1959 
[London: Oxford University Press, 1963] .) 

As the authors would have it, then, Nigeria 
was a Conglomerate Society (their version of 
pluralism a la M. G. Smith and their capitaliza- 
tion), with a Structural Frame run by Struc- 
tural Elites (read politico-legal system and 
bureaucracy), a Political Hierarchy (read mo- 
bilized population and participants in politics), 
and a System of Rewards. These nearly-German 
nouns are elaborated as “models”? in the first 
three chapters. 


In the remaining chapters, on politics from 
1960 through 1965, the authors use the models 
to “explain” events. The focus is especially 
upon the Federal general election of December, 
1964, with chapters on the issues, the cam- 
paign, nominations and the boycott, and the 
election aftermath—a shaky pact among party 
leaders too bound to the state to have it blow 
away. 

The explanation is a common one for 
Nigeria—an unworkable federation, too many 
political demands, a bureaucracy that held up 
as long as it could, ethnic sections willing to 
forego the war to win the battle, inexorable 
pressures and polarization. In lieu of named 
culprits the models themselves are often reified 
as causes or goals: the “Structural Frame .. 
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actors—the Ikoyi clique (p. 51), the Action 
Group turncoats who joined the NNDP (p. 
101), the “National Reconstruction Group” (p. 
75), the “new men” of the North (p. 209)—all 
these critical interest group members are un- 
named and unexamined. That other African 
state systems with different primary factors 
have suffered the same fate, or that Nigeria did 
not finally “disintegrate” at all (even if the 
political structures did), and has instead gone 
on to become the eighth largest oil exporting 
country, and thereby to wax capable of satisfy- 
ing vast new internal political demands, goes 
unreflected in the case study. The Capitalized 
Concepts march back and forth instead. 

The result is sterilé analysis choking up a 
reasonably deft recapitulation of the published 
details of the 1964 election. Other books on 
this period will offer more revealing interpreta- 
tions: indeed, the senior author, who states in a 
footnote (p. 10) that this study is “‘epiphe- 
nomenal” and that only his newfound (“‘since 
the completion of this book”) Marxism will 
achieve the explanatory goal, might yet give us 
one of these. 

DAN R. ARONSON 


McGill University, Montreal 


Reform and Rebellion in Afghanistan, 
1919—1929: King Amanullah’s Failure to 
Modernize a Tribal Society. By Leon B. 
Poullada. (ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 318. $14.50.) 


This outstanding book deserves a much 
wider readership than that of scholars primarily 
interested in the history of South Central Asia. 
This is so because Professor Poullada, while 
concentrating on Afghanistan, in effect deals 
with much broader problems endemic through 
much of the developing world. 

Poullada, who knows his country and his 
sources well, has written a careful and well- 
documented yet exceedingly readable book. It 
is neither a biography of the luckless King 
Amanullah, like Rhea Talley Stewart’s Fire in 
Afghanistan 1914—1929 (New York: Double- 
day, 1973), nor a diplomatic history like 
Ludwig Adamec’s excellent Afghanistan 
1900—1923 (Berkeley, Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1967). Poullada rather sees 
his task in testing—and disproving—the widely 
held thesis that Amanullah simply assaulted too 
many religious and tribal dogmas with his 
reforms and thus failed. Poullada’s thesis, on 
the other hand, is of wider applicability. He 
shows that in developing countries, social and 
political-constitutional reforms simply have no 
chance until much greater national unification 
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Afghanistan. Moreover, Afghanistan’s problem 
was compounded not only by conflicts between 
the ruling Pushtoons and the others (Tajiks, 
Uzbegs, Hazaras, etc.) but even more by the 
unending tribal conflicts among the Pushtoons 
themselves. Although the case of Afghanistan 
may be unusually complex for the above 
reasons, the lesson that constitutional govern- 
ment cannot precede national unification has 
wide applicability and ought to deter those who 
demand that developing countries give instant 
priority to political-constitutional (democratic) 
reform, 

Poullada makes a good case for the thesis 
that reforms were possible but only through 
such infinite cunning, constant deception, and 
staggering cruelty as was practiced by Amanul- 
lah’s grandfather Abdur Rahman. By contrast, 
Amanullah combined constitutional reform 
(which weakened his power) with social re- 
forms (that aroused suspicion of the traditional- 
ists). As a result he achieved neither but created 
uneven, unsettled conditions satisfying nobody. 

As if this were not enough, Amanullah, 
partly at least under the influence of his 
strongly anticolonial advisor and father-in-law 
Mahmud Tarzi, never really made peace with 
his powerful British (India) neighbor nor estab- 
lished much lasting relationship with the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps if Amanullah’s relation had 
been directly with London, a greater under- 
standing of his considerable qualities might 
have evolved. But London insisted on going 
through Delhi, where the fierce tribal pride of 
the Afghans met little understanding. The 
Viceroy’s government had become too used to 
the Indians who were at that time more 
obsequious than the independent-minded Push- 
toons. Thus nearly insuperable domestic prob- 
lems combined with unsatisfactory foreign rela- 
tions to seal Amanullah’s doom. 

Several related generalizations can be drawn 
from Poullada’s thoughtful work—generaliza- 
tions which I found confirmed by a personal 
experience covering a much later period (1973) 
in which yet another king was overthrown. The 
book suggests that constitutional reform must 
follow, not precede, national unification in a 
tribal society—secondly that tribalism and con- 
stitutionalism are largely incompatible, and 
finally that social reform cannot succeed with- 
out a strong sense of national purpose and 
identity. 

ROBERT G. NEUMANN 


U.S. Embassy, Rabat, Morocco 
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A History of the Bemba: Political Growth and 
Change in North-eastern Zambia before 
1900. By Andrew D. Roberts. (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1973. Pp. 
420. $15.00.) 


Because this book is so obviously a major 
contribution to African studies it seems preten- 
tious to burden Professor Roberts’s A History 
of the Bemba with such a label. It serves many 
purposes and disciplines, however. Africanists 
concerned with politics in Zambia and with 
Central Africa will find a wealth of carefully 
integrated historical evidence interpreting Bem- 
ba political behavior. Political scientists seeking 
additional illustrations of patterns of political 
development can regard this book as en excel- 
lent case study of political change in precoloni- 
al Africa. 

As a dissertation completed in 1966, it 
profits from long seasoning and represents an 
early example of scholarship drawn from 
sources based on local African influer.ces and 
institutions rather than political history viewed 
at a distance through the telescope of Victorian 
imperialists or colonial office despatches. Anal- 
yses of this genre require a broader base of 
evidence than previous explanations of African 
political behavior, and the author’s chapter on 
sources is unusually instructive. The recorded 
evidence which he uses consists of a wide range 
of the conventional sources: manuscripts and 
diaries of missionaries; company records (Brit- 
ish South African Company); published and 
unpublished government documents; French, 
Portuguese, and German primary sources re- 
corded before 1900, and the bulk of the social 
science analytical commentary on the Bemba 
and related groups. More important, this evi- 
dence is leavened, and often tested, with 
materials from the extensive oral tradition 
gathered and recorded since the time of early 
missionary activity, as well as during the 
author’s field research in 1964—1965. He also 
notes other forms of evidence, such as personal 
relics of chiefs (which are inaccessible to 
outsiders), the sites of their villages, and the 
rituals of chieftainship. The author’s scrupulous 
description of his sources is matched with 
careful acknowledgements of conjecture where 
the evidence seems insufficient for definitive 
conclusions, but more than adequate for in- 
formed speculation. 

Although the author concentrates on the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, he traces 
Bemba development from the early eighteenth 
century until the initial European occupation in 
the late 1890s. The history concentrates pri- 
marily on the political development o? chief- 
tainships, focusing on the politics of succession, 
and the evolution of trading and relationship 
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patterns with other tribes such as the Ngoni and 
the Lungu. One sees the gradual unfolding of 
the institutional structures and networks of 
political authority of various chiefs, as well as 
the gradual territorial expansion of the Bemba. 

Noting—and certainly demonstrating—that 
“pre-colonial Bemba politics were largely a 
matter of dynastic conflicts” (p. xvii), Professor 
Roberts concludes that these conflicts pro- 
duced a pattern of nonrepetitive development 
rather than cyclical, repetitive behavior. Reac- 
tions to internal and external variables pro- 
duced cumulative political effects resulting in 
dynamic, rather than stagnating structures and 
policies. That the European intrusion coincided 
with a cyclical decline in the Bemba’s territorial 
unity and political authority accounts in large 
measure for the relative ease with which the 
British occupied northeastern Rhodesia. The 
author argues that probably the Bemba deliber- 
ately chose not to engage in a test of strength at 
a time when their capacity to do so was 
doubtful. This is considerably different from 
other interpretations of colonial occupation 
and conquest which suggest that Africans chose 
between total opposition and total surrender. 
That British control was acquired gradually and 
comparatively peacefully, rather than through 
direct confrontation (as with the Ndebele in the 
mid-1890s), was of considerable importance in 
the future attitudes that the Bemba and British 
could have toward each other, as well as toward 
themselves. In the end this led to structural 
continuity for the Bemba, which might well 
ultimately justify the claim of some African 
scholars that colonialism was only an interrup- 
tion of African political development. 


MARION E. DoRO 
Connecticut College 


World Communism: A Handbook, 1918—1965. 
Edited by Witold S. Sworakowski. (Stan- 
ford: Hoover Institution Press, 1973. Pp. 
576. $25.00.) 


Annually since 1967, the Hoover Institution 
has been publishing the Yearbook on Inter- 
national Communist Affairs which surveys and 
summarizes the year’s developments in world 
communist affairs. The volume under review is 
meant to complement these Yearbooks by 
filling in the background for the period 
1918-1965. 

This Handbook contains approximately 120 
separate entries. Most of these fall into four 
broad categories: first, the entries listed by 
country which trace the history and evolution 
of the Communist movement in a particular 
nation; second, the entries devoted to the 
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the Soviet Union; third, those that deal with 
specific international Communist organizations 
(e.g., the Warsaw Treaty Organization, Come- 
con, the Comintern, etc.); fourth, those that 
examine various Communist controlled or dom- 
inated “front” organizations (such as the World 
Council of Peace). The individual sections are 
generally of a very high quality since they are 
written by acknowledged experts and well- 
informed specialists (e.g., Theodore Draper on 
the American and Cuban Communist Parties, 
Robert A. Scalapino on Japan, John S. Reshe- 
tar, Jr. on the Soviet Union, Stephen Fischer- 
Galati on Rumania, etc.). 

| This Handbook will prove valuable both to 
professional researchers in international com- 
munism and to university students who are 
interested in a quick overview of particular 
Communist parties. The entries are concise and 
to.the point, and they provided valuable infor- 
mation organized under such convenient head- 
ings as: History, Organization and Membership, 
Relation to the Soviet Leadership, Party Press 
Organs and Records, Chronology of Party 


Congresses, and Future Prospects. Each entry 


ends with a brief bibliography which quickly 
leads the student into the mainstream of the 
relevant literature. This volume is well con- 
ceived and well executed, and the editor is to 
be commended for having assembled so much 
useful information in such a readily accessible 
form. 
PAUL MARANTZ 


University of British Colum bia 


Voting Behaviour in a Changing Society: A 
Case Study of the Fourth General Election 
in Rajasthan. By S. P. Varma and Iqbal 
Narain. (Delhi: National Publishing House, 
1973. Pp. 385. Rs. 45.00.) 


Voting studies have long comprised a kind of 
centerpiece for students of politics in demo- 
cratic political systems. Such studies are often 
seen not only as revealing the basis for voter 
preference but also as providing a measure of 
the very development and character of the 
political system. Individuals’ belief that they 
have influence in the political system, for 
example, is deemed important because, as 
Almond and Verba have suggested, people who 
believe in their political efficacy are more likely 
to participate politically; and the more people 
who seek to participate, the more responsive a 
system will be. 

The Varma study is in keeping with this 


general frame of reference. By examining In- 


dian voting behavior—more particularly voting 
behavior in Rajasthan in the 1967 general 


, elections—S. P. Varma, Iqbal Narain, and their 
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associates at the University of Rajasthan seek 
not only to understand what motivates partici- 
pation but also to generalize from the observed 
patterns of participation to the current state of 
Indian democracy. 

Within narrow limits, the authors succeed in 
accomplishing their purposes. Their analysis of 
demographic characteristics, socioeconomic 
status, political information, and media of 
communication as determinants of participa- 
tion is highly informative, if only to show the 
limitations of these variables in actually ex- 
plaining participation. Unfortunately, the Var- 
ma study echoes all too many voting studies in 
its most general conclusion: that the principal 
motivation for an individual to participate 
politically is his sense of political efficacy. The 
conclusion is “unfortunate” because it really 
says very little. There is already ample evidence 
to support the conclusion reached here, but all 
of this evidence merely tells us that those who 
believe voting to be important and effective are 
more likely to vote than those who do not so 
believe. A more basic question needs to be 
asked: How is it that some people come to 
believe in their own political efficacy and 
others do not? On this, the Varma study offers 
little help. None of the variables considered 
offers conclusive explanation. There appears to 
be, for example, surprisingly substantial partici- 
pation among less literate, low SES categories 
and, at the same time, substantial nonparticipa- 
tion among the most urbanized and literate 
section of those surveyed. Neither of these 
phenomena, incidentally, are sufficiently scru- 
tinized. 

Against the background of these data it is 
really very difficult to say anything at all about 
the “state of Indian democracy” except that it 
exhibits a general pattern of limited participa- 
tion. The authors note that “we have a long 
way to go” before a democratic polity can be 
achieved. Having explained the limited partici- 
pation that exists primarily in terms of political 
efficacy, however, they provide us with no 
understanding about how that path toward a 
democratic polity is to be negotiated. 


GERALD A. HEEGER 
Adelphi University 


Chartism. By J. T. Ward. (New York: Barnes & 
Noble, 1973. Pp. 286. $12.00.) 


Chartist studies in Britain are in danger of 
losing all sense of direction: for interest is now 
chiefly concentrated on the careers of particu- 
lar individuals and on regional variations within 
the movement. There is a clear need for new 
themes and general ideas to replace the largely 
left-wing assumptions which once held sway in 
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discussions of “the first working-class political 
party” (p. 7). Dr. Ward of Strathclyde Univer- 
sity fails to seize this opportunity. He prefers 
grinding factual detail to bold speculative com- 
ment. His book provides a densely packed 
synthesis of his own and other people’s work 
(based mainly on the newspapers of the time), 
but lacks an intellectual framework into which 
the synthesis can be fitted. In his view indeed it 
is not possible to construct such a framework. 
Some places went Chartist because of the 
well-known horrors of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion: by contrast other Chartist strongholds in 
the provincial backwaters (like Jane Austen’s 
Bath) bitterly resented the fact that the Indus- 
trial Revolution had passed them by. Both the 
backwaters and the centers of industry were 
left to go their separate ways by the leaders of 
the movement, who were far more interested in 
their own private quarrels than in devising a 
formula which would unite their diverse follow- 
ers. According to Dr. Ward the most that a 
book on Chartism can do is to record these 
perplexing cross-currents. He offers ccld com- 
fort to all those who wish to arrange political 
events in firm structures. 

If this book has a message, it is that radical 
agitation in early nineteenth-century Britain 
posed no great threat to the traditional govern- 
ing classes: but this emerges mainly through 
purely incidental comment, as for instence in a 
short passage at the beginning where Dr. Ward 
disposes briskly of the popular belief that the 
1832 Reform bill narrowly averted an epic 
social struggle which the aristocracy must have 
lost. However, on the larger question of how 
narrowly an inconsequential Chartist uprising 
was averted in 1839, Dr. Ward is urable to 
provide a verdict. All that can be said is that the 
forces of law and order at this period “‘were 
supported by a considerable body of loyalists, 
largely ‘Church and King’ Tories, whose activ- 
ities have never been recorded” (p. 42), simply 
because the working-class opponents of radical- 
ism have never been regarded as interesting or 
significant. Yet there were so many of them 
that the special elections organized by the 
Chartists to illustrate the superiority of univer- 
sal suffrage became memorable chiefly for their 
hopelessly undemocratic character. In plain 
terms, early Victorian England preferred the 
politics of consensus to class conflict. For their 
part the governing classes, remembering 
Peterloo, showed great wisdom in avoiding 
provocative gestures which alone couid have 
turned the fragmented elements that kept 
Chartism weak and divided into a determined 
radical force. As a rule, prominent figures in the 
movement were arrested only after they had 
brought grave discredit on themselves. At the 
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height of the “crisis” the army was employed 
extensively in the north of England, but care 
was taken to find a commander noted for his 
liberality. Though never developed to the full, 
such points do help to modify somewhat the 
stiff tone of this unremittingly informative 
work. 


A. B. COOKE 
Queen’s University, Belfast 


The Human Face of Socialism: The Political 
Economy of Change in Czechoslovakia. By 
George S. Wheeler. (New York: Lawrence 
Hill and Co., 1973. Pp. 174. $7.50.) 


The Czechoslovak Reform Movement, 
1963-1968: A Study in the Theory of 
Socialism. By Benjamin B. Page. (Amster- 
dam: B. R. Bruner B. V., 1973. Pp. 127. 
$8.00.) 


These two small books—both written by 
American Marxists~present a sharp contrast in 
interpretation of the efforts to reform com- 
munism in Czechoslovakia in 1968. George 
Wheeler, who emigrated to that country in 
1952 and became a member of the Economics 
Institute and later a corresponding member of 
the Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, offers a 
relatively positive analysis of the achievements 
of the centralized management system but 
follows this with a sharp criticism of its defects 
and a somewhat superficial and uncritical por- 
trayal of the reform efforts in 1968. Benjamin 
Page, whose background and occupation are 
not revealed, expresses some sympathy for the 
reform but makes a severe and fundamental 
criticism of it which is marred by lack of 
conceptual clarity and a onesided and some- 
times misinformed interpretation. 

Wheeler condemns the Soviet intervention, 
but Page refrains from expressing either ap- 
proval or condemnation. Each book offers 
certain information about 1968 and is interest- 
ing for the distinctive viewpoint of the author, 
but neither contributes to a deep and solid 
understanding of the reform movement. 

Both authors are ardent believers in social- 
ism and both recognize the need for reform of 
the model introduced in the fifties, but their 
interpretation of socialism and of its reform 
differ vastly. Wheeler is a staunch defender of 
the “socialism” established in Czechoslovakia 
after February 1948, and even praises the initial 
use of dictatorial methods, and the introduc- 
tion of the Soviet model, including the central- 
ized planning system. Using official statistics, 
he sets forth the successes achieved by the 
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latter, especially as regards economic growth. 
He admits the ultimate breakdown of this 
system, culminating in the failure of the Five- 
year Plan adopted in 1962, and recognizes 
other sources of discontent, such as censorship, 
lack of initiative and the scientific spirit, and 
the dictatorship established under Novotny. He 
does not regard these as representing a failure 
of socialism as such, and he approves the efforts 
to develop a socialist market, combined with 
planning, as advocated by Ota Sik. Surprisingly, 
and contrary to the facts, he argues that these 
changes were not unlike the reform trends in 
the USSR and the other socialist countries. His 
analysis of Czechoslovak economic develop- 
ment and the weaknesses of the 2conomy is 
useful, but his treatment of 1968 is limited to a 
summary of the Action Program (with a bare 
mention of the enterprise councils) and is thin 
and unoriginal. He criticizes the Two Thousand 
Words declaration and notes dangers to social- 
ism but denies a counterrevolutionary situation 
or the threat of a return to capitalism. The 
main cause of the Soviet intervention, he 
believes, was not the economic reform, but the 
proposals to democratize the political system 
and to permit competition for the Communist 
party. 

Page is a critic of socialism as it exists in all 
socialist countries, which he finds wanting in 
terms of an abstract model derived from Marx. 
His critique of the Czechoslovak reform move- 
ment rests largely on his interpretation of the 
Action Program as “a manageria and tech- 
nocratic manifesto” which would establish not 
a socialist system, but a form of managerial 
capitalism in which the working class would not 
tule. He offers a detailed summary of the 
pre-1968 reform ideas expressed in the writings 
of Sik, Radovan Richta, and Zdenék Mlynar 
(whose work he does not consider Marxist). He 
rightly distinguishes the official viewpoint of 
reform expressed in these writings and the 
Action Program from the wide-ranging post- 
January ferment of reform ideas, but fails to 


‘recognize the rich diversity even among the 


official reformers, their shifting views after 
January, the interpenetration of official and 
unofficial viewpoints, and the changing balance 
of forces which was likely to produce a more 
radical reform program. His criticism of the 
pre-1968 and official approaches therefore dis- 
torts the full meaning and implications of the 
post-January development. 

Page’s specific criticisms, although not al- 
ways without point, betray intellectual con- 
fusion and a lack of understandirg of urgent 
practical problems facing Czechoslovak society. 
Thus he criticizes the centralized system of 
management as applied in Czechoslovakia, but 
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argues that the cause of the crisis lay not in the 
system itself but in international factors. He 
does not accept the necessity, recognized by 
almost all Czech and Slovak economists, for a 
greater play of market forces and for greater 
managerial independence as means to improve 
the efficiency of the economy. Nor does he 
show any awareness of the need for curbing the 
dominance of the party apparatus in the 
economy, rewarding the educated and the 
skilled, and modernizing the economy —ail of 
which were driving motives for the reform and 
key objectives. Although he criticizes the intro- 
duction of the Soviet model, Page is ambiguous 
about the “national path to socialism,” and 
condemns the 1968 reform as being merely a 
return to this path as introduced in the period 
1945—1958~—an extraordinary distortion of the 
efforts of the reformers to develop a new model 
of socialism differing substantially from the 
postwar pattern. 

The main thrust of his argument is that the 
reforms would lead to rule by the experts, but 
he uses this term sometimes to refer to man- 
agers and technicians, sometimes to scientists, 
and sometimes to undefined “bureaucrats.” 
Although he explicitly declares that this kind of 
rule would not mean a return to capitalism, he 
argues repeatedly that Sik’s reform plan would 
produce all the essentially negative features of 
capitalism. He contends that this would lead 
toward a “consumerist society,” thus seeming 
to be unaware of the urgency of improving 
consumer-goods production and raising the 
standard of living, and argues at the same time 
that consumers would have no protection 
against enterprise domination of the market. 
While lamenting that the working class would 
not rule in the reformed society, Page does not 
mention the extraordinary revival of the trade 
unions and the official acceptance of the right 
to strike, and he minimizes the significance of 
the projected working people’s councils. Yet all 
of these developments would have represented 
serious checks on enterprise arbitrariness and 
would have constituted elements of direct 
workers’ democracy, which Page favors. He 
berates the bureaucracy of the old system, but 
minimizes the efforts of the reformers to 
subject bureaucracy to control, not only in the 
factories through the councils, but also in the 
political system as a whole through the separa- 
tion of powers, an elected parliament, and an 
independent judiciary. 

In summary, then, although he gives some 
faint praise for the Czechoslovak reforms and 
does not approve the Soviet occupation, Page 
presents a severe but confused indictment of 
the reform movement which, while differing 
essentially from the Soviets’ condemnation, 
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sometimes resembles their specific criticisms. 
H. GORDON SKILLING 
University of Toronto 


Immigrants and Politics. By Paul R. Wilson. 
(Canberra: Australian National University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 175. $10.50.) 


Australia is a relative newcomer to the 
countries of large-scale immigrant absorption. 
Prior to 1945 its intake was small, and the 
criteria restrictive—based on a desire for the 
continued dominance of a “British” Australia, 
where all newcomers, however few, would be 
subject to the pressures for Anglo conformity. 
Between 1947 and 1970 over 2% million 
migrants arrived in Australia, of whom only 
about 1 million were British; the rest were 
Italian, Greek, East European, Dutch, Yugoslav, 
German, etc. Thus in a population of approx- 
imately 11% million in 1966, about one in five 
was either a postwar immigrant or the child of 
one. By 1972 it was estimated that about 18.5 
per cent of the voting population was foreign- 
born. 

This short volume seeks to chart the entry of 
these immigrants into Australian political life, 
and in particular to examine their pattern of 
political participation. It is based upon a survey 
conducted among 456 Australian-bom, 223 
British immigrants and 225 Italian immigrants 
in the city of Brisbane in 1967 and 1968. Its 
main focus is upon the “passive” and “active” 
participation of these various groups in Aus- 
tralian politics, the sociological and demo- 
graphic factors associated with the participation 
of the two immigrant groups, comparisons with 
their patterns of political participation prior to 
migration, and a brief analysis of partisanship. 

The book skillfully contrasts the differences 
between the two groups and relates these to 
their previous political behavior, the motiva- 
tions for migration and the current concerns 
and preoccupations of the immigrants in Aus- 
tralia. At all times the author informs his work 
with the relevant academic literature. 

The author adds significantly to our 
knowledge of immigrant political participation 
in Australia and not only because there is so 
little published in this field. The importance of 
his contribution lies mainly in his careful 
analysis of the factors which promote and 
retard political participation among migrants, 
and his development of a model that seeks to 
account for all the relevant influences. He is at 
his best in analyzing the reasons for immigrants 
becoming more highly politically involved in 
Australia than in their homelands. 
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It is for this reason that it is a pity that his 
analysis is restricted to two groups in one city. 
Only when the analysis is carried out nationally 
covering all the important immigrant groups 
will we be able to fully assess the reasons why 
immigrants have had so little impact on Aus- 
tralian politics, and have blended imperceptibly 
into an immigrant version of the prevailing 
low-keyed, almost apathetic, participation of 
“old” Australians. 

The book before us has cut away much of 
the undergrowth, asked many of the right 
questions, and answered them in a satisfying 
manner. It is to be hoped that the present 
author can be encouraged to pursue his work 
further, or at the very least, that others will be 
encouraged to follow on and widen the path he 
has so ably demarcated. 


PETER Y. MEDDING 
Monash University 


Die Grosse Krise in America: Vergleichende 
Studeien zur Politischen Sozialgeschichte 
1929—1939. By Heinrich August Winkler. 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1973. Pp. 243. Dm 34.) 


The authors of the seven articles of the sixth 
volume of the series Kritische Studien Zur 
Geschichts-Wissenschaft are specialists in U.S. 
history, but their essays are intended for 
Germans. Their value for the American reader 
will be found in developing a better understand- 
ing of historic and economic differences be- 
tween the two countries by viewing the New 
Deal through German eyes. 

In the introductory essay, the only one 
written by an American, Ellis W. Hawley 
explains why the growing managerial revolution 
encountered little opposition in America. The 
absence of any military caste with obsolete 
pre-industrial velues, as much as the failure of 
the petit-bourgeoisie to oppose the rise of the 
managers to their new economic power, con- 
tributed to a basic acceptance of industrial 
progress and big business. Thus, while in 
Europe the strength of nationalism directed the 
rising discontent caused by the Depression, 
Americans attempted to correct the decline in 
prosperity through greater economic coopera- 
tion. Not political but economic problems were 
to be cured by the guidance the New Deal 
provided. The New Deal became the synthesis, 
which led the managerial revolution into a 
“higher form of a mixed economy and of 
democratic pluralism” (p. 32). 

The fact that Jurgen Kocka considers the 
salaried white collar workers separately from 
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the other unions during the New Deal, treated 
separately by Peter Losche, must be explained 
by the pronounced distinction Germans make 
between salaried and hourly workers. In the 
U.S., where most of the class and of the pay 
differential between Angestellte and Arbeiter 
have disappeared, such differentiation is sense- 
less. Indeed, Kocka correctly states that the 
integration of the white-collar salaried em- 
ployees and even of professional engineers into 
the American system of unions took place 
easily during the Depression because there had 
been no limiting class-consciousness in either 
group (p. 61). 

The theme of Losche’s article is the integra- 
tion of labor unions into “organized capital- 
ism.” With the help of the Wagner Act and 
NLRB, unions not only prospered, they became 
an integral part of the system. Unlike their 
German counterparts, the American unions had 
never opposed the state, and despite the great 
militancy with which they often conducted 
strikes, American unions always worked within 
the political framework. During the New Deal, 
cooperation between state, industry and work- 
ers improved, and employers were forced to 
accept the unions as partners (p. 97). 

Professor Hans-Jurgen Puhle discusses the 
New Deal as part of the progressive struggle in 
America, relating it to crisis and populism. He 
traces the great faith in capitalism which 
characterizes the American farmers to their 
origin as adventurous settlers in an unexplored 
wilderness. Hellmut Wollman views the housing 
policies of the New Deal as part of the general 
struggle of American cities against an increasing 
deterioration into urban slums caused by over- 
crowding and shabby building of large tene- 
ment districts. Professor Willie P. Adams’s 
discussion of the New Deal in the courts is least 
interesting to American readers. It reviews the 
story of the judicial struggle which the New 
Deal legislation underwent in the U.S. Supreme 
Court and explains to German readers the 
American system of Constitutional review. 

The final essay by Professor Winkler ex- 
amines the “‘Anti-New Deal Movement.” It 
notes that there never was the basic opposition 
to democracy among American employers 
which existed in Germany when the Depression 
hit (p. 218). The abortive efforts of Father 
Coughlin, the half-baked economic ideas of 
Townsend’s Union Party, and the clerical 
Fascism of Gerald L. K. Smith could succeed as 
little as the German Bund and the Silver Shirts 
because there was no power-vacuum in America 


i. 
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has “some doubt whether today’s moral crisis is 
met with a determination equal to the one with 
which America faced the Depression” (p. 231). 


GERD W. EHRLICH 
Towson State College 


Twenty Years Indonesian Foreign Policy, 
1945-1965. By Ide Anak Agung Gde Agung. 
(The Hague: Mouton, 1973. Pp. 640. 
Guilders 69.) 


Apart from his service as Foreign Minister in 
1955—56, career diplomat and Balinese prince 
Anak Agung was neither a prime architect nora 
major implementer of Indonesian foreign policy 
during the troubled first generation of the 
Republic from 1945 to 1965. Nonetheless, 
students of both Southeast Asian and Third- 
World foreign policy cannot neglect this uneven 
and bulky chronicle. Not only is Agung’s book 
one of the very few attempts by an Indonesian 
political or diplomatic figure to write his 
memoirs, but it is largely representative of what 
Agung calls the “center-right” segment of the 
pre-1965 Indonesian political elite. Concen- 
trated in the Indonesian Socialist Party and the 
modernist Islamic Masjumi Party, Agung’s poli- 
tical grouping also displayed the legal-admin- 
istrative political skills characteristic of Herbert 
Feith’s “administrator” type—in contrast to the 
Sukarno “solidarity-maker” type. Throughout 
his political-diplomatic career as head of the 
Dutch puppet state of East Indonesia in 
1948—1949, as Ambassador in Western Europe 
from 1950-1955, as Foreign Minister, and then 
from 1957 as a highly vocal critic of Sukarno’s 
leftist policies until his imprisonment in 1962, 
Agung espoused the typical center-right admin- 
istrator’s foreign policy orientation. Funda- 
mental was the pronounced Western bias placed 
on Indonesia’s “active and independent” non- 
alignment policy. Tacitly looking to the Ameri- 
can Seventh Fleet for military protection, they 
also invited dependency on the capitalist states 
for economic, technical, and cultural assistance 
as the necessary price for sustaining both 
economic development and their own political 
power. Understandably Washington viewed the 
administrators as “the responsible moderates” 
throughout the pre-1965 years. 

Given Agung’s political orientation, the 
purposes of this book are predictable. The first 
half of its nearly six hundred pages seeks to 
demonstrate how during the pre—Guided 
Minas a a a nt A pore ies ALAI 
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Sukarno and his Communist backers (PKI. A 
subordinate theme recounts how the arrogance 
of Indian leaders reinforced the radicalizing 
consequences of the festering Irian question. 
Wounded by Nehru’s patronizing rebuff to his 
bid for an Afro-Asian leadership role, Sukarno 
responded increasingly to the charm and skill of 
Chou En-lai’s diplomacy first displayed at the 
April 1955 Bandung Conference. 

The second half of the book concentrates on 
detailing Sukarno’s betrayal of nonalignment 
principles for a radical nationalist confrentation 
foreign policy. Most conspicuous in the ‘‘crush 
Malaysia” policy and the attendant estrange- 
ment from the United States, Sukarno’s em- 
brace of confrontation concurrently meant, as 
Agung stresses, the cementing of relations with 
both the PKI at home and Peking abroad. Ina 
brief epilogue, Agung applauds Suharto’s resto- 
ration of Indonesian foreign policy to its 
traditional and proper principles of an “active 
and independent” nonalignment with, he might 
have added, the familiar Western tilt of the 
administrators of the 1950s. 

As reflected in this brief recital of the book’s 
contents, Agung has attempted much more 
than the conventional personal memoir. Driven 
by his evident personal and ideological bitter- 
ness toward Sukarno—as well as, perhaps, by a 
sales-minded publisher—Agung has sought to 
produce a general interpretive history of Indo- 
nesian foreign policy from 1945 to 1965 in 
order to highlight his indictment of Sukarno’s 
Guided Democracy (1957—1965). Politically iso- 
lated or in prison through most of that period, 
Agung relies almost exclusively on Western 
secondary sources to patch together rather 
repetitive and polemical chapters on subjects he 
knows largely second-hand. For example, his 
personal outrage at American Ambassador 
Jones’s “supine” diplomacy toward Sukarno 
leads him into an unbalanced portrayal of both 
Jones’s role and the objectives of Washington’s 
policy. 

Happily, the first part of the book tends to 
compensate for some of the inadequacies of the 
second part. Here, at least intermittently, 
Agung relies on personal experience to offer 
not only a fresh Indonesian vantage pcint on 
controversial moments in Indonesian foreign 
relations, but also some insight into Agung’s 
own attitudes and behavior. Especially il- 
luminating is Agung’s chapter on his seven- 
month tenure as Foreign Minister in 1955—56. 
Drawing on some hitherto unpublished personal 
papers and recollections, Agung provides an 
informed and spirited defense of his handling of 
the dominant foreign policy preoccupation of 
the Harahap cabinet—the arranging and conduct 
of what proved to be the last bilateral Dutch- 
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Indonesian negotiations on the already embit- 
tered controversy over West Irian. Convinced 
that progress on the West Irian question could 
have deprived Sukarno and the PKI of the 
inflammatory nationalist issue on which they 
would soon ride. to political power, Agung 
condemns both Secretary Dulles and Dutch 
Foreign Minister Luns for frustrating his initia- 
tives. Among the domestic political forces 
involved, Agung charges the Sukarno-led forces 
with blatant opportunism, but regrettably 
omits all mention of the role of the increasingly 
politically assertive army leadership. More seri- 
ous is Agung’s conceptual failure to recognize 
the probability that even the resolution of the 
West Irian issue in 1956 would not have 
prevented the rise of Sukarno, the army and the 
PKI. As Herbert Feith, Frank Weinstein and 
others have contended, is it not more consistent 
with the character of Indonesia’s political en- 
vironment in the 1950s to assume that func- 
tional equivalents to the West Irian issue would 
have arisen as channels for the deep frustrations 
of a society stirred by nationalist and economic 
aspirations yet trapped in the syndrome of 
underdevelopment? 


Agung’s inattention to this possibility in- 
dicates more fundamental assumptions about 
the class and cultural roots of Indonesian 
politics. His is in the end a very narrow western 
elitist view of Indonesian politics. Not only is 
there little sense in his book of the class 
element in the policy of the administrators, 
there is also no evidence of a personal capacity 
to empathize with the poverty of the peasant 
masses. They remain a dim abstraction intro- 
duced only as an addendum to stereotyped 
anti-Communist allusions to the PKI and its 
mass support. 


If the class dimension is absent from Agung’s 
analysis, so is the cultural perspective. Haz- 
ardous as a cultural roots approach is to any 
politics, to ignore it is to flaw understanding. In 
Agung’s preoccupation with charting the sur- 
face movements of international politics, indi- 
vidual actors seldom appear more complex than 
their political positions. Agung’s research into 
Western sources clearly left him indifferent to 
the seminal work of scholars such as the 
anthropologist Clifford Geertz and the late 
historian Harry Benda. 


Still it is to Agung’s credit that he has 
offered Western readers an Indonesian perspec- 
tive on several international events hitherto 
seen too exclusively through Western eyes. One 
hopes that his example will not only spur more 
Indonesians to produce memoirs, but also 
stimulate the Suharto government to permit 
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even political prisoners to write freely. 
FREDERICK BUNNELL 
Vassar College 


The Treaty Maker’s Handbook. Edited by Hans 
Blix and Jirina H. Emerson. (Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y.: Oceana Publications, Inc.; Stockholm: 
Almavist and Wiksell, 1973. Pp. 355. Price 
not indicated.) 


This reference book is basically what the 
title indicates—a handbook for those legal 
specialists, government workers, and policy 
makers directly involved in the business of 
writing and dealing with treaties, conventions, 
declarations, pacts and other forms of inter- 
national agreements. It contains constitutional 
provisions governing treaty-making powers of a 
large number of states and organizations, an 
extensive sampling of clauses covering a wide 
range of treaty questions, texts of types of 
treaties and similar instruments, and the full 
text of the Vienna Convention on the Law of 
Treaties. 

The Handbook grew out of two seminars 
held in Sweden in 1966 and 1967 by the Dag 
Hammarskjold Foundation, under whose spon- 
sorship this publication appears. It is an ex- 
panded and systematized version of the materi- 
als prepared for the seminars which were under 
the co-direction of the book’s co-editors: Hans 
Blix, Legal Advisor to the Swedish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and Jirina H. Emerson, who 
has been engaged in research on the law of 
treaties at Columbia University. 

Although there are highly specialized books 
covering clauses and treaty provisions, this is 
the first to provide a selective, but still compre- 
hensive, and reasonably current source. The 
authors have combed through constitutions and 
the vast treaty collections, primarily as found in 
the United Nations Treaty Series, and ab- 
stracted sample clauses from both bilateral and 
multilateral treaties—broadly representing na- 
tions in all areas of the world and a wide variety 
of international organizations. In essence, the 
volume is addressed to the multitude of ques- 
tions which arise in the writing and study of 
treaties—what is the meaning of reservations, 
when do treaties come into force, when are 
they suspended, etc. 

The first and last sections are distinct. The 
first contains clauses from constitutional pro- 
visions on the conclusion and application of 
treaties. The sampling, primarily from Amos J. 
Peaslee’s Constitutions of Nations (rev., 3d ed.; 
1965—1970), reflects both the basic documents 
of international organizations as well as 
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national constitutions. The citations in this, as 
well as other sections, are heavily weighted 
toward instruments coming into force in the 
1950s and 1960s, thus giving the collection a 
current flavor. The final section reproduces 
texts (with selected articles deleted in some 
cases) of types of agreements including treaties, 
protocols, and agreements as well as individual 
samplings of a pact, convention, memorandum, 
modus vivendi, declaration, final act, etc. 

More than two-thirds of the volume (sec- 
tions 2-20) is devoted to sample clauses 
grouped within 19 categories. Within this por- 
tion of the book are different kinds of formal 
treaty provisions or methods of expression such 
as consent to be bound, entry into force, 
duration, termination, withdrawal and denunci- 
ation; revision, enforcement, breach, suspension 
and expulsion; internal and external applica- 
tion; and interpretation, application and settle- 
ment of disputes. Also included are sample 
clauses of various instruments used in connec- 
tion with treaties such as full powers, ratifica- 
tion, reservations and amendments as well as 
Special topics such as depository functions, 
registration, state succession, and preambles. 

The main value of this reference book is that 
the user is able to find sample treaty clauses 
quickly, either for illustrative purposes or to 
answer perplexing questions. The 21 major 
sections are well defined as noted above but, as 
a further aid, the authors have broken these 
down into subareas. For example, the section 
on state succession includes clauses grouped 
under automatic succession to a treaty, op- 
tional succession, continued application until 
withdrawal or accession, non-succession, and 
non-succession implied. A similar pattern is 
followed for the other major sections. 

As noted in the preamble, selection of areas, 
choice and number of examples, or arrange- 
ment of materials can be questioned. But these 
challenges are more likely to come from treaty 
specialists than from the student of inter- 
national law. For them, the lack of accessibility 
of representative treaty clauses and provisions 
has been a not inconsequential frustration. 
They should join the lawyers and policy makers 
in welcoming the new Handbook. 


CLIFTON E. WILSON 
University of Arizona 


The Selection of National Party Leaders in 
Canada. By John C. Courtney. (Toronto: 
Macmillan of Canada, and Hamden, Conn.: 
The Shoe String Press, 1973. Pp. xiv, 278. 
$12.50.) 


This is the first book-length treatment of 
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leadership conventions in Canada to appear, 
and it is a competent, interesting, well-written, 
and straightforward study. It shows how leader- 
ship selection parallels so many other Canadian 
phenomena by first copying British patterns, 
and then, in a peculiarly restrained and serious 
fashion, emulating American ones. The Liberals 
in 1919 were the first major party to hold a 
leadership convention as a means of uniting a 
divided party, most of whose M.P.’s came from 
the French Canadian province of Quebec. The 
operation was a great success for the party, 
which became the ruling party of the country 
thereafter (with a couple of interruptions). The 
Conservatives and others followed for similar 
reasons, and the system was firmly instituted. 

The heart of Professor Courtney’s study is 
an- analysis of the Conservative and Liberal 
conventions of 1967 and 1968, relying heavily 
upon data obtained through mail questionnaires 
sent to the delegates. The rationale for the 
convention is its “democratic” and “open” 
characteristics. It appears to take the power of 
decision out of the parliamentary caucus and 
the small elite around it, and give to it the 
representatives of the party across the 
country—a substitution of one elite for another, 
as this author shows. The openness comes by 
permitting virtually anybody to contest the 
leadership—although of course there are always 
only a few serious candidates, determined by 
associations, experience, ability and money. 
The nuisance candidate serves a useful role in 
demonstrating the openness of the convention, 
and thereby masking the elitist nature of its 
operation. Most of the delegates come from the 
individual constituencies where they are sup- 
posedly chosen by democratic methods. About 
a third of the total are delegates-at-large (Con- 
servative) or ex officio delegates (Liberal). 
These, of course, tend to be insiders. 

Courtney points out that Canadian conven- 
tions represent young people and women better 
than American ones, and tend to over-represent 
the areas where the party is strong. This is true, 
and it ought to be so, since the convention is 
representing the party and not the electorate. 
Indeed in the 1976 Conservative convention, 
the large representation from Quebec, where 
the party scarcely elects any M.P.’s, nearly 
foisted a French Canadian leader on the most 
Anglo-Protestant of parties. So, contrary to 

: ition, the parties may not draw 
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The study opens a door on the party system 
by showing the Liberals as a normal governing 
party, eschewing factional conflict to preserve 
unity and effectiveness. They co-opt notables, 
often with little parliamentary experience, who 
will have popular appeal and have qualities 
suiting them to deal with the current major 
problem facing the country (King to cope with 
labor unrest in 1919, Trudeau to handle Eng- 
lish-French relations in 1968). They tend to 
come from central Canada and from the walks 
of life where co-opting is possible (the civil 
service and the business corporations). The 
Conservatives, normally the opposition, tend to 
choose provincial leaders, often from the outly- 
ing areas, who are English-speaking Protestant 
lawyers, because “‘the caucus bears the marks of 
electoral defeat.” The author applies inter- 
action theory to a choice of four leaders, to 
show how the parties have chosen men who 
would attract support because of their orienta- 
tion to a pressing national problem. 

Courtney shows how choosing leaders by 
convention benefits the parties by attracting 
popular interest, especially before elections, 
and by integrating parties that are prone to 
divisions because they are composed of repre- 
sentatives of vastly differing communities in a 
large and diverse country. While the candi- 
datures of party dissidents have served to focus 
attention on important problems, the conven- 
tions have served to develop and enunciate 
policy. There have been problems, however. 
Conventions tend to focus on qualities other 
than those of a good parliamentary leader, 
often leaving the party stuck with a man who 
could not perform his role, yet who could not 
readily be deposed because of the legitimacy 
conferred by the convention process. 

The convention process itself has its weak- 
nesses. The delegates are too isolated and 
deprived of information while the voting is 
going on. So instead of party bosses telling their 
men what to do, one finds delegates seeking 
access to television sets to learn the positions of 
leading figures, which are better known to the 
public watching the screen than to the par- 
ticipants. Therefore strategic moves like form- 
ing coalitions, and retiring aspirants throwing 
their support to others, are difficult to 
accomplish. The author soundly concludes that 
this is no great loss. He argues, however, that 
the advent of the convention has produced a 
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This book is a firmly based analysis and 
description of the history and practices of 
conventions in Canada that choose party 
leaders. There is a chapter on the New Demo- 
cratic Party, but the empirical research is 
mainly concentrated on the two old parties. 
The significance and implications of the prac- 
tices are amply explored. 


H. G. THORBURN 
Queen ’s University, Ontario 


Le Conflit de Chypre, 1946—1959, 2 volumes. 
By François Crouzet. (Brussels: Etablisse- 
ments Emile Bruylant, 1973. Pp. 1187. 
3.040 Francs Belges.) 

Cyprus 1958—1967: International Crises and 
the Role of Law. By Thomas Ehrlich. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1974. Pp. 
164. $1.95, paper.) 


Cyprus: Reluctant Republic. By Stephen C. 


Xydis. (The Hague: Mouton, 1973. Pp. 553. 


Guilders 86.) 


The developments of 1974 in and around 
Cyprus have increased the significance of the 
works reviewed in this essay in three ways: 
first, because of the background information to 
the Cyprus Question included in them; second, 
because of the issues and questions that the 
three works raise and attempt to analyze; and 
third, because of the implications that the 
attitudes, actions, negotiating tactics and posi- 
tions of the main protagonists in the earlier 
phases of the conflict may have on the future 
of this conflict. 

The book by Ehrlich is part of a series 
examining the role of law and legal institutions 
at times of international conflict. Without 
excluding factors other than law in crisis 
decision making, Ehrlich attempts to discover 
how law operates to define and limit the 
objectives of nations and the optimal means of 
realizing them. Four critical decisions from the 
long history of the Cyprus Question are 
analyzed in Cyprus 1958—1967: (a) Britain’s 
1958 decision to relinquish its sovereignty over 
Cyprus; (b) the 1963 Cypriot decision to 
propose revisions to the Zurich-London agree- 
ments; (c) the Turkish decision to bomb Cyprus 
in 1964; and (d) the Greek government’s 1967 
decision to withdraw its troops from Cyprus. 

In his brief yet coherent analysis of these 
complex decisions, Ehrlich defines the role of 
law in terms of its probable perception by the 
major participants in each decision. The author 
acknowledges that he has discussed these de- 
cisions with representatives of the governments 
involved and that they also had a chance to 
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make comments on his analysis of the events. 
The discussion of why and how these govern- 
ments acted often is speculative, reflecting the 
problem of assessing recent decisions of foreign 
governments with no privileged access to their 
archives. Ehrlich concludes that law does op- 
erate to structure national decision making in 
the international arena, by formulating issues 
for decision; channeling the authorization and 
exercise of power; as a tool of advocacy of 
policy makers; and through substantial involve- 
ment of international organizations. Other com- 
mon links in these cases, according to the 
author, are the emphasis by all governments on 
treaty obligations and rights; the lack of an 
ordered system of treaty revision and of pro- 
cedures for the participation of groups other 
than national governments in most inter- 
national organizations. 

Cyprus 1958—1967 is a useful book for area 
specialists as well as for those interested in 
international law. The reader will find of 
interest the critical comments supplementing 
the Ehrlich essay by Louis Henkin, Edwin C. 
Hoyt and Hans Linde. Ehrlich’s footnote cita- 
tions are also useful, but are based on pre- 
dominantly English language sources, thus ex- 
cluding a wealth of materials in Greek and 
Turkish on the Cyprus Question. Further, the 
case studies of the 1964 and 1967 crises over 
Cyprus provide relevant comparisons to the 
events that transpired on Cyprus in the summer 
of 1974. Why were certain legal and political 
norms operative in 1964 and 1967 but not in 
1974? A future revised edition of this book will 
have to confront these questions in view of the 
conclusions derived from these case studies. 
Ehrlich, in his analysis of the 1964 Turkish 
bombings of Cyprus, fails to note that three 
days earlier the U.S. had retaliated for the 
incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin by bombing 
North Viet Nam. Did this action by the leader 
of NATO affect the decisions of its small ally 
over Cyprus? Would the protagonists in these 
four cases have acted differently, and how, if 
the law had been totally disregarded? Finally, 
the author ignores the crucial covert policies 
beyond the scope of law that have been 
simultaneously pursued by influential actors 
such as the United States in order to achieve a 
politically optimal solution of the conflict. 
Having served under George W. Ball in 
1963—1964, Professor Ehrlich should be quite 
aware of this issue, given the covert diplomatic 
initiatives undertaken by George W. Ball and 
Dean Acheson in that phase of the Cyprus 
Question. 

Stephen G. Xydis’s Cyprus: Reluctant Re- 
public is the latest and smallest of his works 
and is a sequel to his earlier book on Cyprus. 
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There is a certain amount of complementary 
overlap between his two works, since the latest 
begins with the period following the considera- 
tion of the Cyprus Question by the 12th 
General Assembly, and concentrates on the 
resolutionary process rather than the parlia- 
mentary diplomacy of the Cyprus Question. 
Actually some familiarity with Xydis’s earlier 
work provides a better understanding of the 
1958—1960 period. As the author shows, the 
birth of the independent Republic of Cyprus 
was the outcome of conventional as well as 
parliamentary diplomacy, the use of violence, 
and the evolution of the strategic interests, the 
domestic politics and the goals sought by the 
protagonists. 

Xydis opens his discussion with an analysis 
of the micropolitical process through which 
Cyprus gained its independence—a process that 
he feels provides a better understanding of the 
proliferation of states in the international sys- 
tem. Cyprus’ emergence into statehood was the 
result of conflict resolution by pre-existing 
states, even though at the time neither of the 
two Cypriot communities desired separate 
statehood. This introductory chapter is replete 
with other cases of state-building by pre- 


existing states whether because of or in order to - 


settle or avert unresolved conflicts. The implica- 
tion therefore is that neither the state-building 
nor the restrictive constitution of Cyprus were 
unique in international politics. The rest of the 
discussion takes the reader through NATO’s 
abortive conciliation effort, the secret Greco- 
Turkish negotiations, the Zurich-London ac- 
cords, the writing of the Cypriot constitution, 
and the granting of independence to Cyprus. 
Xydis’s latest work is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the Cyprus Question, but at 
times it is a tediously minute account of the 
1958-1960 diplomatic process. It is mainly a 
descriptive work that fails to provide any 
critical commentary on the tactics, goals, and 
achievements of the Greek negotiators. Never- 
theless, the book is especially valuable because 
of the author’s privileged access to the personal 
archives of Karamanlis and Averoff-Tossizza. 
The author did not have access, however, to the 
archives of the other major participants, and 
especially of Turkey, where the unavailability 
of official sources is complicated by the deaths 
of Menderes and Zorlu. Thus Xydis’s work 
reflects more the official Greek perspective of 
the state-building process, making difficult an 
evaluation of the objectivity of his analysis. By 
concentrating on these sources the author also 
neglects the significance of the views of the 
Greek opposition, and indirectly shows how 
Karamanlis’s government proceeded alone to 
liquidate the Cyprus problem. Finally, in terms 
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of secondary sources, the controversial work by 
Terlexis is not included in the bibliography. 

Because of the descriptive nature of Xydis’s 
work, several questions remain unanswered. 
Certainly, the Cypriot constitutional structure 
is not unprecedented. But what of its nature 
and content in contemporary international law 
and politics? The reader is left with the 
impression that the introductory chapter under 
the guise of theory attempts to rationalize the 
system that was imposed on Cyprus in London. 
Then there are the tantalizing details of the 
Ziirich negotiations for which no record was 
ever kept and no official Greek post-conference 
report ever prepared. There has not yet been 
any satisfactory explanation of how well 
Makarios had been informed about the state- 
building process. The reader is also aware of the 
American factor, the pressures of the outcome 
of the 1958 elections on Karamanlis, the Greek 
commitment to NATO, and the ideological 
perspectives of the Greek decision makers. But 
what was the impact of these factors on the 
negotiating options of Greece? From the back- 
ground information included in Xydis’s work 
the reader is once more tempted to speculate 
about the future of Cyprus, given the largely 
unexplored insights offered into Turkish negoti- 
ating behavior. the prejudices of British and 
American diplomacy in the Cyprus Question, 
and the presence of Karamanlis, Averoff- 
Tossizza, et al. in the present Greek govern- 
ment. 

Although the massive work by Crouzet 
provides no new information to the area 
specialist, it remains an important account of 
the 1946—1959 period. With the aid of several 
research assistants the author has overcome the 
linguistic barrier and has utilized a wealth of 
sources in English, Greek, and Turkish. Crouzet 
unduly emphasizes the economic origins of 
Greek Cypriot nationalism. He shows clearly 
the impact of AKEL on the internationalization 
of the Cyprus Question and the crucial 1950 
plebiscite. He also shows the influence exerted 
by the Cypriot nationalist leaders on the 
evolution of the Greek position on the Cyprus 
Question. Crouzet meticulously documents the 
misperceptions of the protagonists toward each 
other; outlines the domestic and foreign policy 
dilemmas created for Greece by the Cypriot 
nationalists; and shows how the present dead- 
lock on Cyprus is the outcome of mispercep- 
tions, lost settlement opportunities, and bad 
judgment on all sides. 

The author rejects the suggestion that per- 
fidious Albion stimulated the Turkish claims in 
the Cyprus Question. He places considerable 
blame, though, on subsequent British policy 
and the Greek miscalculation of the Turkish 
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factor for contribution to the intransigence of 
Turkey in the conflict. Crouzet provides useful 
insights into the origins and evolution of the 
partition idea and into the effect that the cold 
war and strategic considerations of the pro- 
tagonists had on settlement options. The book 
is generally well documented and includes an 
extensive bibliography of both primary and 
secondary sources on Cyprus, although the 
important works by Christides on Greco- 
Turkish relations and by Terlexis are not 
included in the bibliography. The analysis of 
the 1958—1959 period, in contrast to Xydis, is 
weak and often speculative, given the unavail- 
ability to Crouzet of the archival sources 
Yet the author in his 
concluding chapter provides an important 
critical summary outlining the evolution of the 
Cyprus conflict as well as a critique of the 
independence agreements rather than treating 
them, as Xydis does, as another example in the 
micropolitics of state-building. The author does 
not adequately deal with the role of the 
Council of Europe in the conflict and tends to 
rationalize the documented mistreatment of 
political prisoners by the British in Cyprus. Nor 
has he utilized available British archival materi- 
als in his analysis of the pre—World War II 
period. Finally, there are some minor errors in 
dates: the Spaak negotiating initiatives (p. 955) 
commenced in June, 1957, not in 1956; and 
the consideration of partition as an alternative 
by Macmillan (p. 960) dates to the spring of 
1957, not the summer of 1956. 

The different approaches to the study of the 


. Cyprus Question offered by these books repre- 


sent the addition of a few more pebbles in the 
mosaic that when completed will provide a 
complete picture of the “toil and moil” in the 
island of Aphrodite. 


VAN COUFOUDAKIS 
Indiana University at Fort Wayne 


The Nuremberg Fallacy: War and War Crimes 
Since World War II. Why the U.N. and the 
Nuremberg Doctrines Do Not Keep the 
Peace. By Eugene Davidson. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1973. Pp. 331. 
$9.95.) 


In this uncommonly well-written study, 
Eugene Davidson casts a skeptical and rather 
journalistic eye over the efficacy of the doc- 
trines proclaimed at Nuremberg in respect of 
war crimes and crimes against humanity. What 
he sees is hardly reassuring. The past three 
decades have been riddled with armed strife on 
virtually all levels except that of world war, 
and, he points out, all parties to conflicts have 
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without exception (though not necessarily to 
the same degree) been guilty of violating in one 
way or another the canons of the laws of war or 
the international legal principles proscribing the 
use of force. 

But the burden of Mr. Davidson’s inquiry is 
not merely to catalogue the horrors of war, 
though he does so in vivid, terse prose; rather it 
is to suggest that the roots of intra- and 
interstate conflicts and the manner in which 
they are fought are so immensely complex that 
they do not lend themselves to policing by the 
Nuremberg approach. Indeed, had the Nurem- 
berg principles been strictly adhered to during 
the postwar era, the author believes that they in 
themselves could have contributed to a world 
conflagration: “No statesman can possibly act 
intelligently if he relies on the presumed 
validity of the findings of Nuremberg, on the 
concept of one world, on the promise of a 
universal collective security” (p. 296). The 
ingredients for preserving peace, for the United 
States at least, come down in the author’s view 
to “,:. military parity (as a minimum) with the 
Soviet Union, firmness of resolve in maintaining 
strategic positions essential to defense, even at 
high risk, the willingness to compromise in less 
important matters, the setting of achievable 
goals” (p. 298). 

If practiced by all states, these techniques 
for preserving peace might well in themselves 
increase the likelihood of conflict, though the 
author manifestly would not concur. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Davidson extracts his maxims from 
a brief review of the principles and assumptions 
underlying the postwar international order, a 
precis of endeavors to define aggression, and an 
assessment of five major conflicts: the Arab 
confrontation with the great powers; the Al- 
gerian struggle for independence; the Arab- 
Israeli conflicts; the wars in Indo-China; and 
Soviet policy in Eastern Europe. The impres- 
sion that emerges is one of immense diversity: 
conflicts that arise because of the inability of 
major powers to enforce their will as in the 
past; conflicts intensely ideological and emo- 
tional, whose fury transcends legal and moral 
considerations; conflicts engendered by irrecon- 
cilable objectives; conflicts waged to preserve 
imperial hegemony. 

And yet despite a considerable flair for 
incisive description and pithy insights, the 
study as a whole is most dissatisfying. It is not 
only that the author seems inclined to dismiss 
the role of international law in laying down 
norms of human behavior in warfare which, 
notwithstanding breaches, are often, perhaps 
commonly observed by combatants, or the 
development of rules which offer a reference 
point for evaluating, criticizing, and sometimes 
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constraining the use of force. It is also the 
failure to consider the nature of the Second 
World War itself, whence came the Nuremberg 
principles. Was that a conflict sui generis that 
produced a body of law inappropriate to the 
realities of the postwar era, or if the Nuremberg 
doctrines had existed prior to 1939, would they 
have been viewed as wholly suited to the 
situation? Although exasperating at times for 
these reasons and others, the study nevertheless 
succeeds as a whole in obliging one to rethink, 
at a layman’s level, the premises underlying the 
law of armed conflict, and that is no mean 
accomplishment. 


WILLIAM E. BUTLER 
University of London 


System 37 Viggen: Arms, Technology and the 
Domestication of Glory. By Ingemar Dörfer. 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1973. Fp. 258. 
Price unknown.) 


To use Dr. Dorfer’s own words, System 37 
Viggen deals “with the processes that go into 
the practical business of supplying national 
security, maintaining the technostructure, and 
fighting bureaucratic battles” (p. 199). In his 
conclusion he adds that these processes, as far 
as the procurement of the Viggen military 
combat aircraft was concerned, ignored both 
the foreign policy elite and all questions of the 
international goals of the nation; he also con- 
tends that the case study of the Viggen is the 
best example of the ability of the technostruc- 
ture to resist the impact of science and tech- 
nology on high politics. By implication he 
suggests that Viggen might be the last example, 
though regrettably, he does not tell us why. 

As a case study, for all its attention to detail 
and tight, compact presentation, the book fails, 
except only superficially, to balance or in- 
tegrate what are implicitly two principal ob- 
jectives: to present a comprehensive case his- 
tory of the procurement of the Viggen military 
combat aircraft; and to use it as a means to test 
general theoretical propositions, imported 
wholesale from study of the United States, 
about the “scientific estate” and the “techno- 
structure.” The result is a juxtaposition of 
general propositions on one level and the 
detailed specifics of the case study on the 
other. The gap between them is too wide and 
never successfully bridged. Though the chron- 
ological structure of the work provides the basis 
of some organization, the overall effect is of a 
lack of direction. The necessity of a concluding 
chapter suggests that the author himself feels 
that there is too much implicit and too little 
explicit in the body of his work. 
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His study might have been more successful 
had he, first, concentrated principally on the 
exceptional material at his disposal, and then 
formulated theoretical propositions, rather than 
the reverse. Moreover his theoretical proposi- 
tions, drawn from the works of Galbraith, 
Price, Kaysen, and Peck and Scherer, among 
others, are not only applicable at differing 
levels of specificity and generality, but are also 
questionable as the most appropriate for a 
study of “bureaucratic battles,” “supplying 
national security,” or even “‘maintaining the 
technostructure.” Theoretical studies aimed at 
a more specific level of analysis, such as those 
of Lindblom, Cyert and March, Banfield, 
Wildavsky, or Simon might not only have 
bridged the gap between theory and data but 
also have provided more suitable frameworks 
for the book as a whole. 

Without making them always explicit in his 
text, Dr. Dorfer, who is now serving as a Special 
Assistant in the Swedish Ministry of Defence, 
alludes to many theoretical propositions about 
decision making processes, administrative be- 
havior, and policy formulation. This makes his 
study, written initially as a thesis under the 
auspices of the Center for International Affairs 
at Harvard, all the more frustrating, for the 
wealth of material which he has used is tailor- 
made for students of public policy, public 
administration, and national security decision 
making. There is no opportunity to illustrate 
the point here, except to suggest that anyone 
reading the book might consider doing so with 
Simon’s concept of “satisficing” or Wildavsky’s 
notions of “Community and Policy” in mind; 
the experience should be rewarding. 

One feature of the study which warrants 
mention is the importance the author attaches 
to individuals and personalities, particularly 
when they changed role or function as the 
Viggen program progressed. This emphasis is a 
refreshing and more than welcome departure 
from the recent pattern of studies on public 
policy and administration in which insufficient 
significance is attributed to the sine qua non of 
individual and group behavior. To his credit, 
Dr. Dorfer has clearly brought out the influence 
a number of individuals had, at particular 
points in time, not only in determining the size, 
scope, and direction of the Viggen program but 
also in arguing against a variety of forces 
Opposing its continuation. Personalities are im- 
portant; and in a case study such as this it is far 
from sufficient for theoretical purposes merely 
to lump them together as part of the “‘techno- 
structure” or simply to encapsulate them col- 
lectively within the closed political world or the 
“scientific estate.” 

Unfortunately, Dr. Dorfer has failed to resist 
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the temptation to contrast the Swedish experi- 
ence in weapons procurement with that of 
Britain, France, and the United States; as a 
consequence he stumbles into making a number 
of elementary mistakes of fact and interpreta- 
tion and embarking on a number of irrelevan- 
cies (for example, it was not the Glibb but the 
Gibb-Zuckerman Report, p. 65). In one respect, 
however, a contrast would have been worth 
developing: this is the flygmaterielberedningen, 
a body unique to Sweden, which started as an 
ad hoc study group to monitor (from an early 
stage) the progress of the project and developed 
to one which became institutionalized and 
made all the major decisions. The development 
of the group warrants separate study in itself; 
its significance in the book and for students and 
practitioners of public policy and administra- 
tion lies in its role and function as an inter- 
mediary body separate from, and wedged 
between, the traditional institutions associated 
with national security and defense procure- 
ment. The success of the flygmaterielbered- 
ningen was to drive the project toward comple- 
tion by dint of its composition, expertise, 
separateness and ability, sometimes aggres- 
sively, to operate outside the traditionally 
accepted rules. The scope for individual initia- 
tive and determination amid the treacle of 
bureaucratic procedure is evidently not totally 
lost. Nevertheless, somewhat puzzlingly Dr. 
Dorfer asserts that there is little the rest of the 
technically advanced world can learn from 
Swedish experience with the Viggen (p. 198). 

This is an important book, more for what it 
represents and reveals about a major tech- 
nological program than for what it attempts by 
way of underpinning theoretical propositions 
about advanced technological states and the 
closed nature of “high politics.” What the book 
well represents, as its author rightly claims, is 
the value of open research and the benefits that 
can be derived from it. For this reason, govern- 
ments and bureaucrats elsewhere. might well 
accept Dr. Dorfer’s study as an exemplary 
precedent and follow Sweden’s enlightened 
initiative. 

MARTIN EDMONDS 

University of Lancaster, England 


The Capabilities of Nation States: International 
Conflict and War. By Wayne H. Ferris. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1973. 
Pp. 191. $12.50.) 


Is there some relationship between the 
power capabilities of states and their propensity 
for involvement in war? If so, are disparities in 
the power capabilities of two states relevant to 
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the probability of their becoming involved in 
military hostilities with each other? Are 
changes in the capacity of states to wage war 
related to the incidence of war? These are some 
of the basic questions to which Dr. Wayne H. 
Ferris sought empirical answers while he was 
associated with the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute at the University of Pennsylvania. In 
his elaborate quantitative analysis of armed 
conflicts from 1850—1965, he particularly 
hoped to shed light on two questions about 
which earlier scholars had differed: the causa- 
tion of wars and whether preponderance of 
power or equilibrium was more conducive to 
their outbreak. 

To conduct his rigorously reasoned study 
the author felt obliged to fill in gaps in existing 
data relating to the power capabilities of the 
whole world of recognized sovereign states. 
Crucial among the careful definitions of the 
concepts he employed, “power capabilities” 
was used to mean “‘those factors that enable 
one entity to threaten sanctions vis-à-vis 
another”? (p. 6). He focused on six factors, later 
expanded to eight, which seemed important in 
measuring power capabilities and on which data 
were available or could be generated: armed 
forces personnel, defense expenditures, popula- 
tion (reduced to logarithms of country totals), 
government revenue, trade value, area, govern- 
ment revenue per capita, and defense expendi- 
tures per capita. These were then combined 
into a single index for each state. Just as he 
derived his definitions from previous analvtical 
works by recognized scholars, he utilized sev- 
eral other classified lists of armed conflicts, 
most particularly those produced by Quincy 
Wright, Kal Holsti, and J. David Singer and 
Melvin Small. 

With the data so gathered or combined, he 
constructed a table of the ten highest- and ten 
lowest-ranking states for selected years and for 
different time intervals, which he found gen- 
erally to accord with historical knowledge. 
Through several operations he then constructed 
tables of rates of change for different time 
intervals to show trends over time. After 
isolating 41 wars from earlier lists he tested 
fourteen hypotheses, which fell into sets. One 
set centered on relationships between power 
capabilities and war outcome, i.e., the victor, 
duration, and amount of devastation, measured 
in terms of battle-connected fatalities. Another 
set focused on disparities and changes in dis- 
parities. Four hypotheses dealt with conflicts | 
escalating to the level of military hostilities. 
Others concentrated on the occurrence of 
international conflict in general and its relation- 
ship to disparities in power capabilities. 

Most of the hypotheses turned out to be 
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unsupported by the operations conducted, or 
were only supported when there were further 
refinements in the operations which produced 
results apparently closer to the assumptions. Of 
the latter outcomes, if one state had twice the 
power capabilities of the other, the hypothesis 
that “most wars are wars in which a high level 
of disparity characterizes the power capabilities 
relationship prevailing between the belligerents 
at the initiation of hostilities’ was unsup- 
ported, but if the level of disparity was set at 
1.45 times (rather than 2.00) it was confirmed. 
Confirmed also was the hypothesis that “‘given 
the occurrence of war, the side possessing the 
greater power capabilities at the time of the 
initiation of hostilities will be victorious more 
often than would be expected by chance” (p. 
115). Yet Ferris’s research left unplumbed the 
intriguing question of why great powers so 
often desist from allowing war to occur when 
dealing with a stubborn small power. The 
author did find some correlation between 
widening disparity in power capabilities and 
occurrence of intense conflict which also 
appeared to increase as the change between a 
state and others with which it interacted 
increased. 

Both the findings and the policy implica- 
tions were modestly and carefully presented as 
tentative. The ingenuity in the manipulation of 
available data is impressive. Nevertheless, the 
nonquantitative scholar may continue to have 
misgivings. Dr. Ferris refers to some of the 
unanswered questions in his suggestions for 
future quantitative research, but the difficult 
ones, including those relating to the rationality 
of decision makers and to perception and 
motivations would seem to call for further 
historical and psychological case studies to 
“test” his findings rather than for more sophis- 
ticated statistical techniques and operations. He 
admits at the start that he has left out “‘the 
more abstruse indicators” because of the impos- 
sibility of gathering such data for all the 
countries for all the 116 years he has studied, 
but key periods and actors might be singled 
out. He also deliberately omitted from his 
“pooled list” of 41 wars those which were civil 
wars, revolutionary wars, and wars between 
sovereign and dependent states. Having recently 
lived through the Vietnam War one wonders 
how to classify that conflict, which raises the 
difficulty continually nagging in the non-quan- 
titative researcher; proper classification. This 
study, though multi-dimensional, does not tell 
us the extent to which power potential is 
shaped so as to promote particular objectives 
and what determines the amount of that power 
that is to be invested in a particular confronta- 
tion. Is differential willingness to sacrifice for 
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one policy objective rather than another to be 
excluded altogether because it cannot be com- 
bined in one grand capability score? How is 
alliance potential to be weighed in the relation- 
ship? 

Despite such causes for doubt about the 
assumptions, methods, and findings, the reader 
should find this book stimulating as well as 
provocative. 


ANNETTE BAKER FOX 
Colum bia University 


British Foreign Policy, 1945—1973. By Joseph 
Frankel. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 356. $22.50.) 


Of all the profound alterations in the struc- 
ture of the postwar international order, the rise 
of the Soviet Union to the status of a global 
power; the recovery of Japan and Germany; the 
emergence of OPEC or the group of 77 at the 
UN, few phenomena have been as striking as 
the change in Britain’s fortunes. In 1939 she 
was second only to the United States in GNP 
per head and was the stronger military power of 
the two. Though profoundly weakened and 
impoverished by the Second World War, in 
which she was the only power on either side to 
be a belligerent from the first day to the last or 
for nearly six years, she was still the center in 
1947 of a Commonwealth and Empire that 
embraced five hundred million people in five 
continents. Thirty years later she is simply one 
of a group of European middle powers and by 
no means the strongest, either in terms of 
economic and military strength or even of 
domestic coherence. 

There are two standpoints from which one 
can regard this process of transformation and 
change in British perspectives that have ac- 
companied it. On the one hand, one can argue, 
as many American analysts have done, that 
Britain has steadily lost power and influence as 
a consequence of official complacency, bad 
planning, and the prevalence of delusive myths 
on the part of her elite about her “special 
relationship” with the United States, the 
vitality of the Commonwealth or her qualifica- 
tions for a continuing world role. On the other, 
one can argue that Whitehall saw the inexorable 
change in the structure of relative power as 
early as the beginning of World War Two, and 
that the subsequent years have witnessed—apart 
from aberrations like Suez—a gradual and 
deliberate transference of responsibility to 
others, without trying to sustain an untenable 
position as France did in Indochina, and a 
skillful adjustment to a world order in which 
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Britain could no longer play a dominant role. 

The great merit of Professor Frankel’s sober 
and informed study is that he adopts neither 
the accusative nor the congratulatory attitude 
but a judicious mixture of the two, as the 
evidence warrants. 

The first half of the book is concerned with 
the modern British political system and its 
effect on perceptions of British interests; with 
the confidence that a long tradition of success- 
ful political leadership of a homogeneous soci- 
ety signified ‘that Britain was endowed with 
unique powers of adaptability’ (p. 67); and 
with the subsequent delusion that her under- 
standing of world politics could keep her in the 
forefront of the nations, or that the inter- 
national role of sterling would sustain her world 
role, despite the growing limitations on the 
exercise of British power outside Europe. There 
is a particularly good chapter “The National 
Style” which emphasizes and explains the 
pragmatism of British decision making, how 
this served the country well in the immediate 
postwar years and badly when the problem of 
relations with the EEC had to be confronted. It 
deals also with the equivocal nature of morality 
in the making of foreign policy. 

Britain’s international reputation for hypocrisy, 

epitomized by the phrase “perfidious Albion,” 

may be attributed not to national insincerity 
but rather to a national distaste for logic and 
planning. As the British prefer to deal with 

Situations after they have arisen rather than to 

prepare for them, they show a pronounced 

tendency to violent fluctuations between ideal- 
ism and realism, between humanitarianism and 

self-interest (p. 140). 


Professor Frankel also rightly emphasizes the 
extent to which British policy has not simply 
been a reflection of American: he traces, for 
instance, not only the familiar arguments over 
the recognition of China in the 1950s or in 
dealings with the Arab world, but also the 
extent to which Anthony Eden and the Foreign 
Office in the 1950s had a coherent theory of 
detente with the Soviet Union at a time when 
Washington could envisage no alternative be- 
tween indefinite confrontation and Soviet ac- 
cession to American views and principles. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
history of British foreign policy since World 
War Two. It naturally includes particular con- 
centration on British relations with the super- 
powers and also on her other major relation- 
ships, Western Europe and the Commonwealth. 
The section on the latter is particularly worth 
reading for Americans, few of whom have 
attempted to understand what the modern 
conception of Commonwealth was and indeed 
still is. 
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The particular quality of Professor Frankel’s 
study is that it adheres closely to the facts, 
using examples from earlier as well as con- 
temporary British diplomatic history to validate 
his points. But at the same time he deals also 
with more intangible questions such as the loss 
of British will power in asserting her influence 
or interests, and thereby illuminates this 
process. 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 
Late of Oxford University 


Socialism and the Great War: The Collapse of 
the Second International. By Georges Haupt. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1972. Pp. 
270. $17.00.) 


The author of this book is probably the 
most knowledgeable historian of the Second 
International in the Western world, and this 
reshaped and enlarged English version of his 
previous volumes on the same subject in French 
and German can only enhance his reputation. 
Students of general European pre-1914 political 
and social history will find in this compact 
book all the relevant data concerning the 
manifold socialist theories and policies devised 
first to understand and interpret the phenome- 
non of war and then (unsuccessfully) to oppose 
it. Professor Haupt, a French scholar of 
Romanian origin, was fortunate enough to 
become closely associated with the late secre- 
tary of the Second International, Camille 
Huysmans, who opened to him the heretofore 
inaccessible archives of the International 
Socialist Bureau (ISB). New documents sur- 
faced as a result, especially the printed but 
never circulated materials prepared for the 
Tenth Congress of the International, which 
should have convened in Vienna in August 
1914 but was never held because of the 
outbreak of the war. The blending of this 
material with a rich assortment of primary and 
secondary sources-some well known, others 
quite new—permitted the author to approach 
his subject with unparalleled documentary rich- 
ness. A particularly successful aspect of the 
book is the use of footnotes whose selection 
and illustrative vividness are simply admirable. 

From the abundance of documentary evi- 
dence there emerges a devastating picture of the 
intrinsic weaknesses of the Second Inter- 
national. With its “‘reformist practice screened 
behind verbal radicalism” (p. 221), with the 
national socialist parties at odds with each 
other while at the same time lacking internal 
coherence, with its most prominent theoreti- 
cians expounding in the name of the same 
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doctrine mutually exclusive interpretations (for 
example on the issue of imperialism, pp. 
147-60), with the widely fluctuating mood of 
the workers’ masses—the socialist “sub-culture” 
was too deeply integrated into the ‘“‘global 
European society” to be able to tame or thwart 
its most dynamic and destructive forces and 
impulses. A particularly interesting and para- 
doxical aspect of the International’s failure was 
a growing confidence of leading socialists dur- 
ing the first half of 1914 that Europe was 
entering upon an era of lasting detente. This 
confidence was based .on their belief that 
pacifist tendencies were increasing within 
modern capitalism—a belief that replaced the 
earlier view of capitalism as a conflict-breeding 
economic system (pp. 107, 123, 149—50). 

The portrait of the International’s failures is 
indeed so vivid that upon reading Mr. Haupt’s 
study one is still at a loss to comprehend fully 
the deeper causes and meaning of the débacle. 
The excellence of the documentary and descrip- 
tive sides of this work overshadow its analytical 
and interpretative aspects. One may accept the 
author’s claim that he has covered what actual- 
ly happened, but the chronicling of what 
transpired on the European diplomatic and 
socialist scenes during the years immediately 
preceding the First World War is much superior 
to his attempts to shed new light on socialist 
behavior before the guns of August. In this 
sense, the author’s explanations and hypotheses 
do not go beyond theories and affirmations of 
other scholars who had tackled the same 
problem. Quantitatively, Professor Haupt 
knows more than they; qualitatively, he does 
not add to the sum of other writings he has 
carefully expounded. Fairly enough, in the 
concluding chapter, which is occasionally lack- 
ing in clarity, he points out the direction in 
which further research should be pursued. 

More specifically, on the critical side, while 
the author rightly charges that the Second 
International lacked a coherent theory of war, 
he neglects to discuss the contribution of the 
original Marxian thought to the ambiguities, 
vacillations, and indecisions of post-Marxian 
Marxists. One is also tempted to question the 
author’s judgment about the intrinsic political 
qualities of some of the Second International’s 
leaders. For example, Mr. Haupt’s appraisal of 
Jean Jaurés as “statesman” of the Second 
International (p. 14) not only seems question- 
able when confronted with Karl Kanutsky’s 
opinion (much closer to the mark) that Jaurés 
was a “rhetorical genius” but is contradicted by 
Haupt’s own description of Jaurés’s zigzagging 
and politicking within his own party in July 
1914 (pp.171—180).The book is also marred by 
some confusing passages. Mr. Haupt does not 
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clearly summarize and explain, for example, the 
description of the Balkan situation given by 
Dušan Popović, the secretary of the Serbian 
Socialist Party, in a confidential note sent to 
the ISB on August 1, 1912 (pp. 72—73). 
Likewise, the reader wonders which of the 
prominent Socialist leaders had prepared re- 
ports on imperialism for the aborted Tenth 
Congress of the International: at one place, 
four names are given: Jaurés, Haase, Vliegen, 
and Hardie (pp. 139-40); and at another only 
one: Otto Bauer (p. 156). 

With these reservations in mind, one cannot 
but be impressed by the performance of an 
industrious scholar who has plowed deeper than 
his predecessors into the raw materials of 
socialism during a momentous era of world 
history. 


MILORAD M. DRACHKOVITCH 
The Hoover Institution, Stanford University 


The Security Council: A Study in Adolescence. 
By Richard Hiscocks. (New York: The Free 
Press, 1973. Pp. 371. $8.95.) 


A book entitled The Security Council will 
stir different expectations in different readers. 
One may wish, as I did, to follow the interplay 
of Great Powers (the Council’s permanent 
members) and lesser or bit-part actors within an 
international arena that exposes their changing 
relations. Another reader may be following a 
hunch that the Council must exhibit some 
process suitable for investigation by the social 
scientist: What is the pattern of its decision 
making? Of its institutionalization? Yet another 
may long to tut-tut a global thingumajig that 
has failed to respond properly to international 
crises. Of course, the reader may simply hope 
to learn a little more about this principal UN 
organ, its participants, and their tribulations 
and modest achievements since the last big war. 

Richard Hiscocks’s study rewards the latter 
expectations; it does not help much to satisfy 
the former ones. Other recent studies have dealt 
with the history of thinking about how to 
prevent war or establish peace; with Security 
Council votes; with the role of personalities in a 
very select club; and with the dynamics of 
negotiation behind the screens, or off-camera. 
The Security Council manages to touch on all 
of these matters. At somewhat greater length 
the book depicts the Council as ‘‘a forum and a 
rendezvous,” reviews some problems of peace- 
keeping, describes relations between the Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly, and peers 
cautiously ahead. A central chapter occupying 
more than one-third of the volume recollects 
cases of conflict brought before the Council 
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and those that somehow stayed beyond the 
reach of its members. This chapter summarizes 
the Council’s spasmodic operations over a 
human generation. Hiscocks’s discussion is ju- 
dicious and his coverage remazkably full. Here 
we have a competent work. 

The book neither applies nor works out an 
illuminating thesis. It does not offer an explana- 
tion of Council ineffectiveness much beyond 
that implied by the subtitle. Some observers 
may see a Satisfactory interpretation of Council 
impotence today in Hiscocks’s treatment of 
certain Council procedures tnat were acqui- 
esced in at the outset by the UN’s founding 
fathers. To reach this conclusion would be to 
misconstrue why the Security Council works as 
it does. Moreover, it would misread Hiscocks. 
For although the author gives extended treat- 
ment to voting strictures and other Council 
rules, he punctuates his study with judgment 
calls upon the Council’s participants. Thus the 
reader is invited to ponder whether the ado- 
Jescence to which Hiscocks alludes refers more 
accurately to a stage in the I:fe of a political 
institution, or a stage in the lives of Council 
members who have not yet learned that they 
must act in concert or continue to act inef- 
fectually. 

If The Security Council’s shrewdest insights 
are borrowed from other studies, the author at 
least chooses wisely which ones to embrace. 
And he has, by way of an admirable index and 
a splendid bibliography, provided any reader 
with means to use this volume as a reference 
work and to pursue special questions elsewhere. 


JANES P. SEWELL 
Brock University, Ontario 


Prospects for Partnership: Industrialization and 
_ Trade Policies in the 1970s. Edited by Helen 
Hughes. (Baltimore and London: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1973. Pp. xx, 289. 
$10.00, cloth; $3.50, paper.) 


Collections of conference papers frequently 
fail to provide much sense of tne confrontation 
of issues and the interchange of ideas which 
took place at the meeting. Unless they are 
substantially revised afterwards, the conference 
papers usually indicate only the starting points 
of the discussions—a list of chatacters without a 
script—leaving the reader to wonder how it all 
worked out. This volume of papers from a 
seminar on industrialization and trade policy 
which was sponsored by the World Bank in 
October 1972 suffers from these defects. In 
addition, the papers for the most part are quite 
brief—essays rather than extensive scholarly 
explorations—and the introductory and con- 
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cluding chapters do not give the reader a very 
adequate summary of the issues which were 
actually discussed at the seminar or of the 
conclusions reached. 

The seminar focused on changing patterns of 
trade in industrial goods between the developed 
and developing nations. It looked in particular 
at two dimensions of this trade: at the role of 
demand in the developed countries for the 
manufactured product exports of the develop- 
ing nations, and at the adjustment problems in 
the developed nations to which an increasing 
volume of manufactured product imports from 
the developing nations would give rise. The 
participants at the seminar were less concerned 
with the ability of the developing nations to 
increase the supply of manufactured products 
for export or to expand the range and improve 
the quality of these goods than with the 
possibility—likelihood—that the developed na- 
tions would impose limits on their imports of 
manufactured goods from the developing na- 
tions. The volume includes papers on the role 
of multinational corporations, on problems of 
employment in the developed nations which 
might result from or be intensified by an 
increase of manufactured imports, and on the 
different approaches to adjustments to expand- 
ing imports of these goods that have been 
undertaken in Japan, the E.E.C., and the 
United States. Also included in the volume are 
several comments on each paper, some of which 
are particularly useful. 


Although the issues involvec are extremely 
interesting and important to students of devel- 
opment, international political economy, and 
the economic policies of advanced industrial 
nations, and the papers, while brief, are general- 
ly well constructed and illustrate the views of 
leading economists in universities and inter- 
national financial institutions, the volume itself 
is a disappointment, even for a collection of 
conference papers. The papers, largely because 
they are meant to be initial statements of 
position, are developed at verv high levels of 
generality. They deal by and large with implicit 
and rather simple economic models of inter- 
national trade, and say little about the forces in 
the real world which influence the making of 
trade and economic policies. The papers suffer 
particularly from the authors’ tendency to 
exclude political considerations. Yet the central 
issues of the seminar—how governments in the 
developed world will respond in the making of 
domestic macro- and micro-economic policies 
to an increasing flow of manufactured goods 
from the developing world—are much more 
likely to be influenced by political than by 
purely economic factors, But, aside from the 
blunt comment by Nat Goldfinger of the 
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AFL-CIO, politics is largely ignored. Although 
there are some more recent signs of change (for 
example, on work on prices and incomes 
policy), it remains remarkable how economists 
continue to feel that they alone have something 
useful to say on matters such as these. 

A second major reason for dissatisfaction 
with this volume is in no way the fault of the 
organizers of the seminar or the editor of the 
book. It is simply that enormous changes have 
taken place in the world trade situation since 
the seminar took place. In particular, very great 
increases in the prices of many primary com- 
modities and the worsened economic situation 
in the developed world have substantially influ- 
enced patterns of trade between the developed 
and developing nations. Given these changes, 
the basic assumptions made by almost all of the 
contributors—that the primary emphasis in in- 
ternational trade by the developing nations will 
(and should) be to expand and diversify manu- 
factured exports to the developed nations and 
that an increasing volume of such exports can 
be integrated into the economies of the devel- 
oped nations without giving rise to serious 
economic dislocation—must, at least for the 
foreseeable future, be re-examined. 

Finally, although the book is a useful intro- 
duction to some of the major issues at stake in 
a vital policy area (despite the reservations I 
have noted), it would have been much im- 
proved by the inclusion of a short bibliographic 
essay. 


STEPHEN BLANK 
The Conference Board | 


The Bases of International Order: Essays in 
Honor of C. A. W. Manning. Edited by Alan 
James. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1973. Pp. 218. $11.25.) 


Many festschrifts display more reverence 
than rigor, but this one turns out better than 
most, not only because of the long and close 
association among the authors but because of 
their concentration on the unifying theme 
expressed in the title: “the bases of inter- 
national order.” The man to whom the book is 
dedicated, Charles A. W. Manning, was Profes- 
sor of International Relations at the London 
School of Economics from 1930 to 1962. He is 
honored not only for his substantive contribu- 
tions to international studies but for his influ- 
ential teaching and institutional innovation in 
prodding his own university and others into 
giving more adequate attention to international 
relations. 

The eight authors, mostly former students 
and colleagues of Professor Manning, chose 
their theme because the problem of developing 
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more orderly and peaceful relations among 
nations was a central concern of Manning and 
because it is a major continuing issue in the 
study of international affairs. The eight essays 
were conceived of not only as a gloss on 
Manning’s work but as an independent con- 
tribution in their own right. 

The essence of Manning’s thought which 
emerges from the volume is a strong interest in 
the many aspects of international life which are 
pushing states toward more pacific and or- 
ganized management of their relations. While 
Manning gave much emphasis to law, he was a 
pioneer in his broadly interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. Although he did not develop a coherent 
“systems” methodology, his thinking was har- 
monious with that concept. He was not a 
salesman of any ambitious blueprints. Rather 
he emphasized trends which he thought would 
require greater awareness and understanding of 
the growing interlacing of national societies. In 
thinking about how to deal with these trends, 
he was realistic, pragmatic, constructive, and 
evolutionary. 

While the authors are friendly toward the 
man they honor, there is some criticism, both 
in the lines and between them. Yet many of the 
problems mentioned are endemic in the formid- 
able subject matter Manning was wrestling with 
and are shared by other scholars who have 
tackled the same adversary. Probably the great- 
est difficulty that Manning faced was his effort 
to strain the ocean of international complexity 
through the sieve of his inadequate method- 
ology. His principal findings, summarized main- 
ly in his book, The Nature of International 
Society (Bell, 1962), lacked something in clari- 
ty and sophistication. He was right, however, in 
stressing the need for macro as well as micro 
approaches, and he pointed the way for others 
to explore further. 

Did his interest in order incline him to see 
more than there was, or could be? Did he see 
trends which he was all too eager to extrapolate 
into deterministic portents of future progress? 
In his defense, it can be said that the science of 
measuring and predicting such progress is still in 
its infancy. If he erred on the side of optimism, 
he did so with far more careful, comprehensive, 
and realistic study than many others. And he 
stood with the realists in warning the prophets 
of international integration that reports of the 
demise of the nation-state were premature. This 
was a useful antidote for excessive wishful 
thinking, but, in the process, Manning tended 
to underplay the role of nongovernmental 
actors and relations which have become an 
increasingly important ingredient in what are 
currently called transnational relations. 


While this is the general profile of Manning’s 
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thought which emerges from the volume, each 
chapter focuses on some special feature through 
the eyes of its author. In the first essay, F. S. 
Northredge, Professor of International Rela- 
tions at the London School of Economics, 
reminds us that the quest for order cannot, and 
should not, halt change. Yet he concludes on a 
rather conservative and fatalistic note: 


The most that men seem able to do is, not to 
change the world or to resist the tide of change 
which originates outside the will of any deter- 
minate person or group, but to ensure that 
change takes place with the slightest possible 
risk to the contingent order of the international 
society. In the final analysis it may be order, 
not change, that we should concern ourselves 
with. Change will look after itself (pp. 22-23). 


The successive waves of new states since the 
late eighteenth century and major aspects of 
their international involvement—military, diplo- 
matic, legal, economic, and moral—are the 
subjects of the second essay. The author, Peter 
Lyon, Secretary and Senior Lecturer at the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University 
of London, provides a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the subject. But surely he under- 
estimates the economic role of the less devel- 
oped countries when he says that “... it has, 
until recently, been negligible, and even now 
their impact is marginal and mostly verbal” (p. 
56). He also tends to neglect the intellectual 
(including ideological) and political aspects of 
the impact of the developing countries on the 
world scene. 


The editor of the volume, Alan James, 
Reader in International Relations at LSE, con- 
tributes a thoughtful essay on international law, 
but he claims too much for law when he says, 
“|. international society, like domestic, relies 
primarily on law for its framework of ideas 
about orthodox behaviour” (p. 67). Again, 
“,..if it is sought to provide long-term protec- 
tion for human rights, the obvious way forward 
is through the creation of legal obligations” (p. 
72). In contrast to law, the balanze-of-power 
process is emphasized by Martin Wight, who 
was Professor of History at the University of 
Sussex until he died in July 1972. He saw the 


power-balancing tendency, with all its limita- . 


tions, as the most effective means of maintain- 
ing peace: “.. . the balance of power lasts only 
so long as someone is ready to take risks to 
maintain it, and that international order will in 
the end be brought about only by those who 
are prepared to make sacrifices to censtruct and 
enforce it” (p. 115). He is on weak ground, 
however, when he argues that “the failure first 
of the League of Nations, and then of the 
permanent members of the Security Council to 
achieve unanimity, disabused men of the idea 
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of international order as a work of political 
construction” (p. 113), The peace maintenance 
process is not an automatic “invisible hand”; it 
is quite dependent on wise and skillful “politi- 
cal construction,” whether through multilateral 
or other channels. 

The chapter on “war? bv Hedley Bull, 
Professor of International Relations, Australian 
National University, reminds us that, although 
nuclear weapons have greatly restricted the use 
of violence as an instrument of policy, military 
might—especially conventional weapons—is still 
a major factor in international relations. Oddly 
enough, however, the author gives no sig- 
nificant attention to the quest for international 
arms regulation. In a chapter on “morality,” 
Geoffrey Stern, Lecturer in International Rela- 
tions at LSE, observes that concepts of morali- 
ty are so varied and parochially interpreted that 
they offer little firm foundation for inter- 
national order. His value prescriptions for the 
future are tolerance and more equitable 
economic and social relations, but he doesn’t 
explain how these humane principles are to be 
injected into the policies of nations. 

The chapter by Geoffrey Goodwin, Profes- 
sor of International Relations at LSE, is a 
carefully balanced analysis of international or- 
ganizations, eschewing extreme optimism or 
pessimism. It is unfortunate, however, that at 
the end he finds it disturbing that “some 
rationalists have joined hands with military 
revolutionists in putting ‘justice’ before either 
peace or order” (p. 186). Surely the lack of 
reasonable justice is a major cause of disorder, 
and greater justice would contribute to greater 
order. In the last chapter, Michael Banks, 
Lecturer in International Relations at LSE, 
summarizes Manning’s principal concepts: 
world society as a coherent system because of 
certain basic deterministic trends, creating in- 
creasing interdependence and contact which 
reinforce order and “myths,” thereby facilitat- 
ing international intercourse. 

My final impression of this volume and the 
man it honors is that they are admirable in 
attempting a broad interdisciplinary approach 
to understand the extraordinary complexities 
of international relations but that thev are 
regrettably conservative in their emphasis on 
order above the quest for social justice. 


H. FIELD HAVILAND 
Tufts University 


The United Nations ‘and Economic Sanctions 
Against Rhodesia. By Leonard Kapungu. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1973. 
Pp. 155. $12.50.) 


This study has several real strengths. Dr. 
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Kapungu writes dispassionately and with sober 
and balanced judgment, and his work is based 
on careful research. The result is a valuable 
addition to the already extensive literature on 
the various dimensions of the struggle of the 
large African majority of Zimbabwe to establish 
control of its political destiny. 

The most interesting and original sections of 
Dr. Kapungu’s study are the sections on the 
tardy build-up of international sancticns after 
the white minority regime had unilaterally 
declared its independence of Britain, his materi- 
al on sanction-breaking, and his discussion of 
the machinery which has developed to admin- 
ister and enforce the sanctions. His conclusions 
on how U.N. sanctions might be made effective 
are applicable beyond merely the particular 
case he is studying. Dr. Kapungu makes the 
perhaps obvious and basic point that if sanc- 
tions are to succeed, there must be very 
widespread agreement on their purpose and 
their introduction amongst the states which 
must enforce them. In addition, he argues that 
sanctions will be more likely to succeed if they 
are accompanied by strong support for the 
sanctions within the state concerned. He sug- 
gests that sanctions should be rapidly intro- 
duced once they have been decided upon, that 
they should be comprehensive and mandatory, 
and that they be enforced by an international 
agency with the means and the authority to 
identify sanction-breaking quickly. Firally, he 
argues that publicity must be given as early as 
possible to all suspected cases of illegal trading 
in defiance of the sanctions. 

Dr. Kapungu would agree, I believe, that if it 
was known that these criteria would character- 
ize any effort to introduce U.N. sanctions, his 
first and basic condition of their widespread 
acceptance would be much harder to achieve. 
However, he would, I think, argue that when 
approval for sanctions can be obtained only by 
omitting essential enforcement features, they 
are found to fail and ought not to be intro 
duced. 

I suspect that the more original sections of 
this short volume could have been presented in 
a substantial article. Instead they are accom- 
panied by less original and less necessary 
discussions of the British position and the stand 
taken at the United Nations on the sanctions by 
the major powers and the main groups of 
nations, as well as by a rather labored discus- 
sion of the types of sanctions available to the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Kapungu’s brief discussion of the inter- 
national political aspects of the introduction of 
sanctions, makes the interesting point that 
African states never felt it important that the 
sanctions be vigorously enforced. These states 
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viewed the sanctions as an effort by Britain to 
avoid responsibility for that more direct inter- 
vention which these states were pressing upon 
Britain. No doubt Portuguese and South Afri- 
can opposition to the sanctions would in any 
case have caused their failure. The fact that the 
African states did not advocate them vigorous- 
ly, however, made it easier than it need have 
been for such other states as Japan and Ger- 
many to ignore the sanction-breaking engaged 
in by some of their nationals. 


CRANFORD PRATT 
University of Toronto 


Mao & China: From Revolution to Revolution. 
By Stanley Karnow with an introduction by 
John K. Fairbank. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1972. Pp. 592. $15.00.) 


This is one of the most thorough, detailed 
and vivid accounts of the Chinese Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution. It combines the 
readable style of Stanley Karnow the journalist 
and experienced China Watcher with the careful 
analysis of the less well known, but comple- 
mentary, Stanley Karnow the academic re- 
searcher. The book excels particularly in its 
graphic descriptions of blow by blow accounts 
of the development of the Cultural Revolution 
from a “‘China Watching” point of view, which 
has been tempered by reflection. The author 
takes us through the main stages of the Revolu- 
tion from the vantage point as seen by him of 
the chief protagonists in Peking. At the same 
time the author is careful to show the emer- 
gence of different interests as well as the 
conflicts between the cliques and factions. This 
is not therefore simply an exercise in the 
analysis of conflict for power. 

While one cannot but admire Karnow’s style 
and enterprise, in my view his book is badly 
flawed in its central theme and in the assump- 
tions underlying his approach to the subject. 
The main theme is of a Mao obsessed by 
revolutionary values who continually - and 
disastrously intervenes in the otherwise smooth 
process of a rationally and bureaucratically 
modernizing state. “This is a book about a man 
in collision with a country. This is Mao Tse- 
tung. The country is China.” Thus Karnow 
begins his lengthy study- and that is how he 
proceeds. Mao is seen as a great heroic and 
romantic figure whose interventions in the 
economy and polity are seen as basically 
harmful in their effects and as ultimately 
foredoomed to failure. 

The author’s forthright attitudes regarding 
Mao are spelt out early on: “Pervading Mao’s 
concepts and conduct, then, was his reluctance 
to concede to the reality that modern states, 
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which are ideally guided by lofty philosophies, 
actually operate on the basis of administrative 
routine and technical specialization rather than 
through exhortations, emulation movements 
and mass enthusiasm” (p. 5). A little later he 
elaborates further, “Mao focussed on trans- 
forming the Chinese ‘soul’ as prerequisite to 
modernization. Hence he aligned himself less 
with Marx than with the romantic utopians 
who had interpreted history as a moral drama 
in which virtue rather than material progress 
was to be promoted” (p. 7). 

This view of Mao is at best a partial and 
distorted one which overemphasizes one par- 
ticular aspect of his many sided personality and 
political philosophy. At the same time Karnow 
claims to know that the operations of modern 
states are based upon rational routinized 


bureaucratic lines—a claim that even the most 
ardent behaviorist could not accept without 


severe qualification. Indeed such a concept of 
the modern state can only apply to idealized 
Weberian models rather than to actual ongoing 
states with their peculiar mixtures of the 
“traditional” and the “modern”. Mao’s writings, 
speeches, conversations and commentaries 
which became available in unofficial publica- 
tions during the Cultural Revolution with their 
careful and detailed critique of the Soviet 
economic model and their idiosyncratic but 
profound comments on Chinese politics and 
economics (including remarkable self-criticisms) 
should all have cautioned Karnow against draw- 
ing so facile a picture of Mao—however 
poetically and dramatically conceived. At the 
same time reflection upon the convulsions and 
dysfunctions of the American state particularly 
with the failure of leadership and the 
bureaucratized warfare in Indo-China should 
have made Karnow a little more modest and it 
should have cautioned him against the easy 
presumption of understanding the operations of 


modern states. Would he have Mao follow the > 
Soviet pattern? Is that such a successful eco- ` 


nomic and political system so manifestly superi- 
or to that of China? 

These are vital considerations which pervade 
the book. For example, in Part I Karnow sets 
the background to the Cultural Revolution in a 
historical survey of the People’s Republic from 
1949 to 1965. Throughout Karnow’s view of 
Mao is imposed upon the reader. The analysis 
of the Great Leap Forward of 1958 is typical. 
Under the heading of “The Leap That Failed,” 
it is described as one mad disaster after another. 
There is little or no analysis of the economic 
changes and indeed the changed domestic and 
international situation leading up to the Leap. 
Mao is thoroughly blamed for the whole enter- 
prise. The fact that the other Party leaders went 
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along with the new scheme is evidently an 
embarrassment for the Karnow thesis and he 
explains that away by first suggesting that they 
had no alternative solution and second by 
suggesting that they sought to enhance their 
power: “the Party machine may also have come 
to believe that it could fortify itself through the 
Great Leap Forward by exercising control over 
the ‘people’s communes’ ” (p. 95). At all times 
we are presented with a picture of Mao at odds 
with his colleagues and in battle with the 
Chinese people to change their nature. 

Briefly, Karnow’s view of the Cultural Revo- 
lution is of Mao unleashing a children’s crusade 
of the Red Guards and activating Chinese 
radicals for the tactical purpose of exposing and 
undermining his adversaries in the leadership 
and moreover for the strategic reason of chang- 
ing China’s political culture. But the radical 
forces thus released soon surged out of control; 
fissions in Chinese society opened up and order 
had to be restored through the largely conserva- 
tive armed forces. This in turn led to the 
struggle to diminish the exalted role of the 
military and once again to subordinate them to 
civilian control. The whole account vividly 
brings to life the passions and the drama of the 
time. It has bite and pace. It is also thoroughly 
documented. The verve and panache of the 
writing occasionally leads to hyperbole but that 
is a small price to pay. Karnow leaves us finally, 
with a vision of a Mao who had led his people 
to rediscover their “grandeur” and who had 
inculcated in them “a spirit of national identi- 
ty, a sense of purpose and a dedication to self 
reliance.” We are also left, however, with a view 
of Mao in whose very success “lay the seeds of 
his chief failing. Unwilling to adjust to the 
prose of stable administration, he sought to 
sustain the poetry of revolution” (p. 516). 

Karnow’s view of the Cultural Revolution is 
one held by many, but it is a ““China-Watching”’ 
point of view. The large changes in Chinese 
political culture may yet show that it was Mao’s 
understanding of the workings of a modern 
state and now Karnow’s which has been the 
more solidly based in reality. There are in fact 
other approaches which yield different results 
and perspectives as is indeed implied in Profes- 
sor Fairbank’s introduction. But as Fairbank 
also rightly points out it is unlikely that anyone 
will write of the momentous events of the 
Cultural Revolution with greater vitality. 


MICHAEL YAHUDA 


London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
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INTELSAT: Policy-Maker’s Dilemma. By 
Judith Tegger Kildow. (Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath, 1973. Pp. 118. $12.50.) 


_ This book examines one case in the ongoing 

process of American foreign policy making. Its 
principal focus is on the development of the 
International Telecommunications Satellite 
System (INTELSAT) but the real value of the 
book is in what it tells us about U.S. foreign 
policy toward Europe and about the problems 
ef combining U.S. commercial and political 
interests in policy decisions. 

The author holds that the making of INTEL- 
SAT policy reflected an uneasy marriage of 
private business and public interests. The im- 
pact of the commercial interests apparently 
prevailed in the early stages of developing the 
satellite system and furnished the foundation 
and rationale for U.S. policy in this arsa. This 
policy came into conflict with the European 
approach of government ownership for tele- 
communication enterprises. Additionally, the 
author says that much U.S. policy was oriented 
to protect what economists like to call the 
patent—technology and skills associated with 
the creating and sustaining of the industry in 
question. Europeans also objected to American 
INTELSAT policy because they too wanted to 
generate the products of telecommunications 
technology and because they came to believe 
that American commercial domination in the 
construction and use of INTELSAT amounted 
to American political domination as well. 

The description of U.S.-European conflict 
over the development of INTELSAT provides a 
very useful case study in the problems of U.S. 
policy making from a foreign point of view. 
Professor Kildow does not write from this point 
of view but she wisely gives the reader valuable 
insight on the European perspective. While not 
surprising to the specialist in U.S~European 
affairs, the information contained in this book, 
along with the sense of perspective conveyed, 
would be instructive for the informed laymen. 
Clearly, American communications satellite 
policy angered many influential Europeans and 
probably sowed seeds of future mistrust among 
allies. The documentation demonstrating the 
dominance of U.S. industrial interests and 
philosophy over certain aspects of American 
foreign policy is,. likewise, very instructive. In 
this latter area the author clearly demonstrates 
how the American Communications Satellite 
company (COMSAT) required an “other end of 
the line”? to justify its growing operations and 
how COMSAT thus sought to dominate the 
development of INTELSAT on the basis of its 
self-defined corporate needs. 

The book tells an intriguing tale, but the 
information is revealed in a round-about fa- 
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shion, and organization within chapters is 
rough. A more serious problem for those who 
would apply policy science to foreign affairs is 
the lack of some model or intellectual frame- 
work into which this valuable information can 
be placed. This is particularly important be- 
cause there are some pressing questions to be 
answered, 

This is a time when students and policy 
makers need to know more about the relation- 
ship between private money and public govern- 
ment in international policy making Multi- 
national corporations have been identified as 
private decision makers affecting public policy, 
and much is being learned about their impact 
on international politics. The dimension of the 
public/private corporation should be an im- 
portant addition to this knowledge. Many 
questions come to mind about the ongoing 
relationship of the United States and its 
European allies who got “the business” from 
COMSAT. One wonders whether or how this 
affects American efforts to obtain consensus 
on common energy policies, IMF agreements, 
trade arrangements and currency adjustments. 
Such questions become more important as the 
strategic reasons for Atlantic unity diminish 
and the economic demands of the poor nations 
mount. 

Professor Kildow cannot be expected to 
answer such questions; only to discuss the 
particular issue so that comparison and arplica- 
tion to. other areas of policy making can be 
made more smoothly. This is a responsibility 
more of us should undertake. No grand theory 
is required here; just some assistance so others 
can make better use of the information. 


DONALD E., MILSTEN 


University of Maryland 
Baltimore County 


World Poverty and Development: A Survey of 
American Opinion. By Paul A. Laudicina. 
(Washington, D.C.: Overseas Development 
Council, 1973. Pp. 126. $21.30, paper.) 


Considerable discussion has taken place in, 
recent years concerning the subjective character 
of social inquiry. Regardless of our attempts to 
generate uncontaminated knowledge, ideology 
and inquiry seem inevitably linked. In- 
vestigators have thus been challenged to elu- 
cidate their biases at the outset, allowing the 
audience to judge the validity of their argu- 
ments or observations in light of this 
knowledge. Laudicina’s analysis of American 
opinion on world poverty is salutory in this 
respect. The author himself is an Associate 
Fellow of the Overseas Development Council, 
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and the research on which the monograph is 
based was largely conceived by the United 
States Coalition for Development. Vested in- 
terests in the reduction of world poverty and in 
the contribution of the United States to this 
end are clearly manifest. The nationwide survey 
providing the data base for the present analysis 
was designed to assess the public’s reaction to 
poverty and its feelings about our nation’s 
involvement in poverty relief. Further, in the 
hopes that future policy makers might utilize 
the findings to generate support for the aid 
programs, special inquiry was made into what 
segments of the populace were especially 
sympathetic to world poverty problems, how 
much information people had available on the 
relevant issues, and what media might be used 
to influence future opinion. 

From the author’s perspective, the findings 
provide strong popular grounds for reversing 
contemporary isolationist trends. As Laudicina 
maintains, public support for assistance pro- 
grams to underdeveloped countries is at an 
historic high of 68 per cent. Furthermore, one 
of every three Americans is basically 
sympathetic to the concerns of poor countries, 
while only one in four is negatively disposed 
toward their needs. Public support is especially 
strong for programs alleviating problems of 
hunger, malnutrition, disease and illiteracy. The 
major source of this desire to aid poor nations 
appears to be the prevailing moral sentiments. 
The “cold war” rationale for helping the needy 
appears to have lost its appeal. Consistent with 
such humanitarian interests, the majority of 
Americans favor cutting the. foreign military 
assistance budget. Strongest support for devel- 
opmental aid is found in the younger, better 
educated, wealthier and more politically liberal 
segments of the population. A future emphasis 
on education seems particularly fruitful, as it is 
found that most Americans are generally ‘very 
ignorant” regarding such issues. Television gets 
the nod as the most effective source for further 
informing the public about world problems. 

While such findings would seem to give a 
striking mandate to our federal government, the 
wise politician would do well to scrutinize the 
research very carefully. The patina of humani- 
tarian concern seems to conceal a strong core of 
niggardliness. Almost half the respondents felt 
the U.S. is already doing more than it should to 
fight world poverty and doing less than it 
should to offset similar problems at home. 
When respondents were asked about their 
preferences for future budget allocations, the 
only items for which budget increases were 
desired by the majority were those concerned 
with domestic betterment; a decrease in eco- 
nomic assistance to foreign countries was pre- 
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ferred. Other responses reveal substantial 
antipathy to providing outright financial grants 
to the starving nations and prevalent agreement 
that if all foreign aid were to cease, the poor 
nations would learn to rely on themselves. Such 
facts are little stressed in the present work, and 
one begins to regret the passing of naive 
objectivity in social reporting. Surely there is an 
important distinction to be made in social 
inquiry between confirmation of ideology and a 
humble fumbling toward objectivity. 


KENNETH J. GERGEN 
Swarthmore College 


Cross and Sword: The Political Role of 
Christian Missions in the Belgian Congo, 
1908—1960. By Marvin D. Markowitz. (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 1973. 
Pp. 223. $12.00.) 


Zaire is an unnatural state whose origins go 
back to the Congo Free State, where the 
Protestants gained an entry through Leopold 
Ils intervention and became as zealous as the 
Catholics in emphasizing subservience and 
loyalty to Bula Matari (the state). The large 
companies involved in the exploitation of the 
central African area, notably the Societe Gén- 
érale de Belgique, the Union Miniere du Haut 
Katanga, and Unilever favored the Catholics 
and placed restrictions on Protestant evangeliza- 
tion. Complaints to the Commission for the 
Protection of the Natives were generally useless 
because both Protestants and native Congolese 
were without any influence on this appeal 
board. 

The Catholic missions were further advan- 
taged politically by the backing of the Parti 
Social Chrétien in Belgium. Furthermore, the 
Congolese population often tended to see the 
Catholic missionaries as representatives of the 
colonizing power. These missionaries, many of 
them Flemish, tended to turn a blind eye to the 
exploitation of the local population, until in 
1954 Minister of Colonies Auguste Buisseret 
began curtailing their excessive influence and 
forced the missionaries to turn to their Congo- 
lese converts for support against state “‘en- 
croachments.” 

A frantic attempt was made to integrate the 
évolues, or assimilated dlite, into the institu- 
tional framework. Professor Markowitz argues 
that the missions were at once innovative and 
conservative: innovative in having greatly ac- 
celerated social change in the Congo; conserva- 
tive for desiring to preserve the foreign superi- 
ority over native cultures. 

The study is based on thorough research in 
Protestant archives—notably the New York 
archives of the National Council of Churches, 
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the Brussels ‘archives of the Congo Protestant 
Council, the Kinshasa archives of the Congo 
Protestant Council—-and in the Kinshasa 
archives of the Bureau l’Enseignement Catho- 
lique and of the Agence de Documentation et 
Information Africaine. The Vatican archives 
and the archives of individual religious insti- 
tutes have not been consulted. This study is 
therefore much stronger in its consideration of 
the Protestant role than in its presentation of 
the Catholic positions. Compensating somewhat 
for this deficiency is a lengthy bibliography of 
newspapers, periodicals, pamphlets, and official 
bulletins. (It is very annoying to find the 
footnotes, which have been kept to the abso- 
jute minimum, are not always very informative, 
grouped at the end of the book, whereas 
explanatory notes have been situated at the 
foot of the pages.) 

The author explains the limitations that 
were placed on his study by political develop- 
ments in the Congo in 1964, i.e., the Kwilu 
rebellion, but he might have considered chang- 
ing the title of his study, which has all the 
strengths and weaknesses of a traditional thesis, 
to “The Political Role of Christian Missions in 
the Lower Congo.” 

Perhaps the Christian concepts the missions 
tried to inculcate in the Congolese were better 
assimilated than the author concludes. One is 
rather heartened by the fact that African priests 
refused to apply for their “civilization cards,” 
the carte dimmatriculation, contending that 
their educational and spiritual attainments 
spoke for themselves. 


CORNELIUS J. JAENEN 
University of Ottawa 


Soviet Naval Developments: Capability and 
Context. Edited by Michael MccGwire. (New 
York: Praeger Publications, 1973. Pp. 576. 
$23.50.) 


Politics is concerned with power, and among 
the kinds of power, military force plays a major 
role. Because they can project power at a 
distance, and because they are traditionally 
used in diplomatic and influence wielding roles, 
naval forces would be expected to occupy a 
prominent place in the study of international 
politics. Yet this is not so. The scholarly 
literature on many intrinsically less important 
political subjects is more impressive in both 
quantity and quality than is the literature on 
naval affairs. Despite scattered efforts, such as 
those by Laurence Martin, Vince Davis, Robert 
Herrick, James Cable, Antony Preston and John 
Major, the scholarly inventory about naval 
affairs is depressingly limited. 

This makes Michael MccGwire’s Soviet Naval 
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Developments especially welcome. Although 
the book is in the form of a collection of papers 
(from a seminar held at Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, in October 1972) it has more coherent 
form than is usual for an edited assemblage of 
papers. This is so partly because MccGwire, a 
retired Royal Navy Commander now teaching 
at Dalhousie, contributed more than one-third 
of the book himself, and partly because most of 
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of reference. 

The focus of inquiry which provides con- 
tinuity among the several authors is a search for 
the motivations that underlie the dramatic 
increase in Soviet naval power. Most of the 
contributors reject the classical thesis which 
links navalism with aggressive and expansionist 
goals. MccGwire’s central thesis, which is shared 
by most of his authors, is that the Soviet Navy 
has developed primarily in response to the 
perceived nuclear strategic threat as embodied 
in the aircraft carrier and the Polaris submarine. 
This thesis explains the Soviet shift from a 
coastal defense strategy to a blue-water strategy 
as a response to the increasing range from 
which opposing navies—primarily the U.S. 
Navy~are able to attack the Soviet homeland. 
Not all of the contributors share this thesis, 
however. Robert Herrick, whose name has been 
almost synonomous with a “defensive men- 
tality” explanation of Soviet naval strategy, has 
in his contribution here moved somewhat away 
from that interpretation. Herrick, in an analysis 
of the recent series of articles “Navies in War 
and Peace’ by Soviet Navy Commander-in- 
Chief Sergey Gorshkov, places much greater 
emphasis upon an offensively minded interpre- 
tation of Soviet naval policy than he has done 
in the past. 

Noteworthy in the book, particularly in 
MccGwire’s own contributions, is a sensitivity 
to the problems of.evidence and inference. In 
his search for the roots of Soviet naval policy, 
MccGwire succeeds in getting beyond the 
journalistic speculation which too often passes 
for analysis in the field of military affairs. 
Chapter 16, “The Turning Points in Soviet 
Naval Policy,” is particularly well done. One 
relatively minor shortcoming is the failure to 
define some of the specialist jargon involved. 
Most readers may know that SAMs are surface- 
to-air missiles, but at least some are unlikely to 
recognize that CODAG refers to a main propul- 
sion plant that combines diesel engines for 
cruising with gas turbines for high speed opera- 
tions. 

In summary, Soviet Naval Developments 
brings a higher standard of scholarship and 
analysis to the subject of naval affairs than has 
heretofore been the case. Given the importance 
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of the subject, it is hoped that its appearance is 
indicative of a trend. 


JAMES ALDEN BARBER, JR. 
Department of the Navy 


Soviet Politics and Society in the 1970s. Edited 
by Henry W. Morton and Rudcif L. Tokes, 
(New York: The Free Press, 1974. Pp. 401. 
Price unknown.) 


Central direction, single-party rule, and an 
official class that stresses hierarchy, order, 
discipline, and deference—these are the features 
that characterize the Soviet political system 
today. Can this system continue to provide 
rising levels of material and physicel security to 
its citizenry? Can it adapt to the demands of an 
increasingly complex economy and an increas- 
ingly differentiated and sophisticated populace, 
even as it ignores demands (from dissenters) for 
full democratization? Soviet Politics and Soci- 
ety in the 1970s, compiled in tribute to 
Professor John Hazard of Columbia University, 
touches upon these questions in ways that 
differ from the standard fare of readers in the 
field. As the editors point out in their introduc- 
tion, “We have deliberately refrained from 
inviting contributors on such subjectsas foreign 
affairs, military, cultural, and educational poli- 
cies, Marxist-Leninist ideology, party propagan- 
da, and the like” (xxiii). Instead, we are offered 
informative and, in some cases, higaly stimulat- 
ing, essays on the relationship between politics, 
economics, and social structure in welfare- 
oriented policy realms. 

The volume contains articles on Soviet 
women (by Barbara Jancar), housing construc- 
tion (by Henry Morton), crime and criminology 
(by Peter Juviler), consumer welfare planning 
(by David Cattell), and a unique case study of 
many aspects of local government in the 
Georgian city of Kutaisi (by Theodore 
Friedgut). Not all the chapters deel with ques- 
tions of local government or social welfare, 
however. Rudolf Tokes provides a penetrating 
analysis of divergent trends within the Soviet 
dissident movement, their emerging ideologies, 
and the evolution of their relationship with the 
regime. David Albright documents the declining 
influence of the Soviet model of power seizure 
and social transformation on Third World non- 
ruling Communist parties. Paul Shoup deals 
with the similarities and differences among East 
European and Soviet paths of medernization, 
while William Taubman wraps things up witha 
critique of Western images and concepts about 
the future development and statility of the 
Soviet system. 
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One chapter deserves special mention as a 
masterful piece of analysis: Grey Hodnett’s 
contribution on the relationship between tech- 
nology, social change, and politics in Central 
Asia. Hodnett leads the reader through a 
complex maze of policy opticns and environ- 
mental constraints that Soviet leaders face in 
further developing the rural economy of Cen-. 
tral Asia. It is a model of what can be done by 
the skilled analyst who examines policy and its 
implementation at the republic level and below. 

The editors live up to their promise to avoid 
“semantic, culture-bound neologisms and intel- 
lectually barren model-building exercises” in 
favor of detailed exploration of “‘the live stuff 
of verifiable data on Soviet society and poli- 
tics” (xxiii), The contributors have in most 
cases collected large quantities of evidence and 
displayed them in highly readable form. Most 
of the authors take pains to present a balanced 
view of Soviet accomplishments and shortcom- 
ings in the issue-areas under consideration. 
Advances in consumer welfare, housing con- 
struction, opportunities for social mobilitv, and 
in “modernizing” portions of the traditional 
non-Russian peasantry are duly recorded, and 
some contributors point to lessons that the 
West might learn from selectively emulating 
Soviet accomplishments. 

At the same time, the reader of this volume 
has a difficult time swallowing one editor’s 
introductory remarks about “the Soviet sys- 
tem’s continued capacity for evolutionary 
change,” and his belief that changes of the past 
decades demonstrate “‘the system’s inherent 
flexibility and responsiveness to challenges 
posed by social and political change” (xxiv). 
Tokes may be correct in making these asser- 
tions, but the evidence displayed, and con- 
clusions reached, by the contributors to the 
volume suggest that the future may be far more 
open-ended. To be sure, Tokes himself argues 
that the regime and the dissenters are likely to 
reach an accommodation (p. 41f), and Friedgut 
postulates that “collective Soviet values may 
well spread from the leadership into broader 
circles of the citizenry, providing a better- 
socialized and more-responding matrix within 
which to carry on the mobilization of citizen 
participation” (pp. 290-291). At the same time, 
though, several authors highlight some ominous 
problems for the not-so-distant future. Hodnett 
notes the possible fusion of economic national- 
ism and ethnicity in Central Asia, leading 
perhaps “to a more broadly based, self- 
conscious, and articulate nationalism than has 
existed in the past” (p. 107). Cattell believes 
that urban decay may overwhelm Soviet plan- 
ners within a decade (p. 257); Morton notes 
that the Soviet housing program has been very 
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hard-pressed to keep up with the rising expecta- 
tions of the population (p. 186). 

None of this is meant to support a “grave- 
diggers of communism” image of the Soviet 
future. Clearly, each of these issues is likely to 
have a different type of impact on the legiti- 
macy of the regime or its leaders. Predicting the 
future of any system is a notoriously difficult 
task, and it requires subtle notions about the 
components of stability, effectiveness, or ef- 
ficiency, as well as an appreciation of the state 
of public opinion and the relationship between 
attitudes and behavior. What this volume 
demonstrates is that, despite their lack of 
fundamental political innovation, Soviet leaders 
of the past decade have adapted to a changing 
and more complex environment in order to 
attack certain technical issues in a more co- 
ordinated and self-conscious fashion. To 
demonstrate adaptation, however, tells us noth- 
ing about whether that adaptation has been 
sufficient to deal with emerging problems at a 
certain level of efficiency. Nor does it alert us 
to the impact of a given level of inefficiency on 
the legitimacy of the regime. (One could argue, 
after all, that most Soviet citizens will accept an 
authoritarian regime that provides them with 
the most incremental advances in welfare.) 
These are, of course, complex questions, but 
they are inescapable once one sets out to 
forecast the future stability of the Soviet 
system. Perhaps, at our current level of 
knowledge, more cautious conclusions are in 
order. Perhaps we should evaluate the proven 
capability of the Soviet system for dealing with 
problems of the past, but, for the present, set 
our sights on examining the changing nature of 
social, administrative, and political problems 
facing the regime. We will then be in a position 
to wait and see how well the regime adapts past 
policies and institutions to the new demands 
raised by its environments. 


GEORGE BRESLAUER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Economic Analysis of Law. By Richard A. 
Posner. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1973. Pp. 415. $16.00.) 


Within the past few years a new school of 
jurisprudence has emerged, and since it uses the 
tools of modern economics it can appropriately 
be termed economic jurisprudence. Richard 
Posner’s book, Economie Analysis of Law, 
provides a useful introduction to this rapidly 
growing field, surveying a great deal of the 
literature and integrating it into a unified 
framework. It should greatly interest political 
scientists and public law scholars in particular. 
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In an opening chapter Professor Posner holds 
that economics is the science of rational human 
choice and is not confined to the study of 
monetary matters. Law, too, involves rational 
human choice, and he enthusiastically sets 
about applying the theoretical perspectives of 
economics to the traditional doctrines and 
concerns of law. His purpose is both normative 
and positive. It is normative because he pro- 
poses to evaluate legal decisions, rules, and 
institutions in terms of their social efficiency, 
and to point out other more efficient alterna- 
tives. It is positive because he also seeks to 
explain how and why legal rules develop as they 
do. In both cases the underlying principle is 
social efficiency. 

In undertaking this task, Posner reviews all 
the major fields of law. Like the legal realists he 
sets out to dip beneath the rhetoric of the legal 
opinion and come up with the “real” explana- 
tion for the legal decision. Chapters include 
discussions of torts, criminal law, contracts, 
property, regulation, taxation, business organi- 
zation, problems of constitutional law, federal- 
ism, and a concluding section examines the 
logic of the legal process and ends with a note 
on jurisprudence. 

In chapter 23, the heart of his book, Posner 
presents the argument that because the com- 
mon law process operates in much the same 
way as the market, it is an efficient device for 
social choice. He argues that the common law, 
with its independent and disinterested judici- 
ary, its fragmentation of decisions, and its 
ability to respond to slight changes in prefer- 
ences, is a finely tuned mechanism that can 
carefully express social preferences and max- 
imize social utility. In contrast, the legislative 
and political processes are much more suscep- 
tible to socially inefficient preferences. 

Two problems emerge from this analysis: 
First, others have argued that the judicial 
process is singularly ill equipped to register and 
consider all the costs and benefits that might 
flow from a particular decision—indeed, that it 
is impossible for a passive judiciary to identify 
all the external effects of its actions. Therefore, 
the argument continues, the courts should limit 
their activities and defer to the better equipped 
political processes. Posner’s contention that 
judges act as agents for society to maximize net 
social utility is undeveloped and as presented is 
too facile, and in certain aspects it challenges 
the basic assumption of self-interest. While a 
tradition of disinterestedness, competition, de- 
centralization, and incrementalism may help 
Posner explain why judges are so efficient, so 
too might the looseness of his analysis. Despite 
his seemingly impressive framework, much of 
his analysis comes down to post hoc explana- 
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tion. There are no testable provositions or 
carefully drawn theories. What “explanatory” 
statements are offered are usually true by 
definition, not deduction. The author’s ex- 
planation of the development of the various 
fields of the common law, therefore, provides 
no more convincing an account or complete an 
understanding than do the sociological jurists’ 
discussions of balancing interests. And, like the 
sociological jurists, his work suffers from the 
same confusing mixture of positive and norma- 
tive analysis. 

Second, Posner tends to examine each rule 
of law in isolation to see if it is socially 
efficient. This type of analysis might explain 
why he seems to have more respect for the 
judicial process than the legislative process. The 
legislative process is probably best understood 
and evaluated by examining bundles of actions, 
not each provision independently. Some “‘unan- 
imous consent?” models of the legislative pro- 
cess, for instance, hold that while individual 
legislative actions may be subopzimal, taken 
together over the long run and with reliance on 
log-rolling, side-payments, and vote trading, a 
set of decisions by an electorate oz representa- 
tive body may be socially efficient. Posnér’s 
rule-by-rule analysis leads him to ignore such 
arguments in his discussion of the legislative 
and political process, perhaps explaining his 
preference for the judicial process. 

One of the primary attractions of an eco- 
nomic approach is that theory is built within a 
closed and carefully defined system. Posner’s 
discussions, however, frequently do not pro- 
ceed in this manner. Much of the analysis is too 
casual and openended, and consequently it 
loses much of the persuasiveness of the very 
approach it is promoting. All in ell, however, 
the book is an important and welcome addition 
to this growing field, provides a useful introduc- 
tion to some of the field’s more technical 
discussions, and can profitably be read by 
students of public law, jurisprudence, and 
political theory. While they will find much to 
quarrel with, they will also find much to build 
on, 


MALCOLM FEELEY 
Yale University 


A New Era in Competition. Edited by T. M. 
Rybczynski. (New York: Barnes and Noble 
Books, 1973. Pp. 105. $5.00, paper.) 


The eight lectures in this slim collection, 
delivered at the Society of Business Econo- 
mists’ Conference in Cambridge, England, 
April, 1972, examine international and 
domestic responses to a new era in competition. 
T. M. Rybczynski suggests the ramifications of 
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this theme: “There is no doubt that the new 
competitive pressures have been all-embracing 
and all-pervasive. They have become very 
marked internationally and domestically; they 
have affected all types of activities, industry, 
commerce and finance; and they have covered 
all types of enterprises, be thev large, medium- 
sized or small” (p. vii). The essays attempt to 
evaluate the dimensions and impact of this 
trend toward competition. Yet since there is no 
agreement at the outset on common terms or 
scope, the theme of competition remains am- 
biguous and obscure. The reader must search 
for the unifying issues from individually infor- 
mative, but disparate, essays. 

The first four essays focus on competitive 
developments at the international level. Two of 
these essays analyze the role of international 
institutions in stimulating or moderating com- 
petitive pressures. Herbert Giersch of the Kiel 
Institute of World Economics speculates on 
changes in competitive conditions coming from 
Britain’s entry into the European Economic 
Community. New competitive pressures will 
provide a positive stimulus to economic growth. 
The enlarged EEC will have to make structural 
adjustments, develop a common regional pol- 
icy, and support policies favorable to develop- 
ing nations. This argument, advanced in 1972, 
assumed a smooth British entry into the EEC 
and an economic upswing. Giersch’s optimism 
has proved ill-founded. C. H. Sharpston of the 
United Nations Industrial Development Organi- 
zation explores the possibility of moderating 
competition for the benefit of developing na- 
tions. With rules of the competitive game 
hampering industrialization, developing coun- 
tries are relying on more cooperative policies to 
temper international competition. 

Two essays discuss competition from the 
perspective of the business community. G. 
Manca reports on the efforts of Pirelli to 
develop long-range planning and forecasting 
techniques to identify societal trends. The firm 
found tensions arising from incomplete sociali- 
zation of youth, environmental deterioration, 
and poor working conditions. Such factors will 
determine the development of industry in the 
next years. Ronald E. Geesey of the First 
National City Bank examines the response of 
international banking services to the competi- 
tive pressures of the market. These case studies 
have limited utility since other institutions have 
offered sophisticated societal projections, and 
all viable enterprises have adjusted to changing 
patterns of competition. 

Four essays focus on aspects of competition 
in the United Kingdom. The most informative 
is Kenneth D. George’s contribution on the 
changing structure of industry in the U.K. He 
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carefully traces increasing industrial concentra- 
tion. By comparing the output and productivity 
growth rates for the U.K. and West Germany, 
he concludes that the low rate of growth has 
been a weakness in maintaining the competi- 
tiveness of British industries. Several recom- 
mendations are proposed to improve the British 
position. 

The last three essays assess particular char- 
acteristics of competition in British industry. 
Harry Townsend of the University of Lancaster 
investigates the lack of internal competition in 
British industry and the predicted external 
competition stimulated by the EEC. Likewise, 
D. C. Hague of the Manchester Business School 
evaluates the state of competition and finds 
oligopoly instead of competition, satisficing 
instead of optimization, and organizational 
slack instead of efficiency. He suggests new 
institutional forms to provide alternatives to 
competition: quasi-governmental and quasi- 
nongovernmental organizations new amalgams 
of the public and private sectors. Finally, L. V. 
D. Tindale traces the financial history of the 
City of London taking into account a variety of 
institutions, merchant banks, finance houses, 
Building Societies, insurance companies, and 
investment trusts. These interpretive essays are 
primarily of interest to those specializing in 
business economics. 

This volume might have been strengthened 
by a concluding chapter which integrated the 
domestic and international, the economic and 
political aspects of competition. How does 
domestic economic competition impede or 
facilitate international competition? What is the 
impact of international competition on do- 
mestic politics? How are economic factors of 
competition affected by political variables? 
How do political manifestations of competition 
affect economic relationships? These questions 
are of critical importance to the political 
scientist and the political economist, yet they 
remain unasked and unexplored in this un- 
focused, often disjointed, volume. 


KAREN MINGST 
Louisiana State University 


Principles of International Law Concerning 
Friendly Relations and Cooperation. Edited 
by Milan Sahovic. (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1973. Pp. 450. 
$12.00.) 


The aim of this collection of eight essays is 
to present an in-depth exposition of Resolution 
2625 (XXV) of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations which marked the first major 
step in the progressive development and codifi- 
cation of the seven cardinal principles governing 
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friendly relations and cooperation among na- 
tions. These seven principles were identified in 
1962 in General Assembly Resolution 1815 
(XVII) as the legal basis of coexistence and 
assigned to a Special Committee for further 
study with a view to their progressive develop- 
ment and codification. That work culminated 
in 1970 in the “Declaration on the Principles of 
International Law Concerning Friendly Rela- 
tions and Cooperation among States in Ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions,” adopted by means of Resolution 2625 
(XXV). 

Each of these seven principles is the subject 
of a separate essay by an individual author. The 
eighth essay is a study by the editor on the 
genesis and legal significance of the Declaration 
of 1970. As the seven principles and their of- 
ficial definition in Resolution 2625 (XXV) vary 
widely in scope and impact, the different essays 
had to cover; and cope with, distinct types of 
subject matter. Yet, the structure and approach 
of the collection is amazingly uniform and 
harmonious. The actual elaboration of the 
content of the seven principles was in the 
nature of a series of political compromises. 
Hence a careful assessment of the forces and 
interests which resulted in the ultimate formu- 
lation of the various aspects of each principle is 
an essential element of a meaningful analysis. 
The authors of the eight essays were fully 
cognizant of this need and made excellent use 
of the records znd of the reports of the Special 
Committee. All essays, in addition, strive to 
discuss the newly crystallized norms in the light 
of divergent approaches to international law, as 
developed by writers belonging to nations 
adhering to different political and economic 
philosophies. Generally the presentations are 
scholarly and nonacrimonious. Only once (in 
the essay on Sovereign Equality of States) is 
there a polemical reference to the “bourgeois 
political and legal system” as an object of 
solicitude of “traditional” international law. As 
an overall objective the authors seem to aim at 
a strengthening rather than weakening the 
viability of the Declaration. Certainly the work 
should be of interest to all who attach sig- 
nificance to the Charter of the United Nations 
and formal actions of that body designed to 
give that document life and content. 


STEFAN A. RIESENFELD 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Cybernetic Theory of Decision. By John D. 
Steinbruner. (Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1974. Pp. xiii, 366. 
$14.95.) 


1977 


The Sciences of the Artificial. By H. A. Simon. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: The MIT Press, 
1969. Pp. xii, 123. $2.45.) 


Systems theory arose in the Department of 
Defense as a fancy expression of that im- 
memorial fiscal creed—buy cheap and sell dear. 
Now writers with an ineradicable ache for the 
most various of technical pursuits are regularly 
described as systems theorists; what unites 
them, aside from a plangent concern for the 
interconnectedness of things, is an inclination 
to reject as intolerably partial and dissective the 
methods and models of classical physics and a 
barely barbered enthusiasm for such ripely 
comic subjects as cybernetics or the theory of 
artificial intelligence. 

In The Sciences of the Artificial, for exam- 
ple, H. A. Simon describes the “design of an 
intellectual structure aimed at accommodating 
those empirical phenomena that are ‘artificial’ 
rather than ‘natural,’ ” (publisher’s blurb); such 
efforts, at any rate, dominate three of the 
book’s four chapters. The last essay, “The 
Architecture of Complexity,” was not delivered 
as part of the Kari Taylor Compton Lectures at 
MIT and appears in this book as an editorial 
afterthought. (Published in 1962 as part of the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety [106, 467—482], it offers rather a gela- 
tinous discussion of such topics as the theory of 
complex and hierarchical systems and the Simon- 
Ando theorem on dynamical systems; readers 
looking for a trustworthy trot to the technical 
material would do better to consider Fisher and 
Ando’s “Two Theorems on Ceteris Paribus in 
the Analysis of Dynamical Systems,” The 
American Political Science Review [56, 
108—113, 1962].) By systems that are artificial 
Simon means systems that are goal directed or 
purposeful. These are objects of considerable 
internal complexity, but, Simon argues, “the 
possibility of building a mathematical theory of 
[such systems] or simulating [them] does not 
depend on having an adequate micro-theory of 
the natural laws that govern the system’s 
components” (p. 19). 

Instead, the theoretician need attend chiefly 
to the environment in which the system is 
situated: the system’s theory will hinge on only 
the most modest of physical assumptions about 
the system’s structure. 

There is no arguing with this in the abstract, 
of course, but the specialization of the thesis to 
human beings—the theme of chapter two—is 
quite unconvincing. There Simon asserts that “a 
man, viewed as a behaving system, is quite 
simple. The apparent complexity of his be- 
havior over time is largely a reflection of the 
complexity of the environment in which he 
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finds himself” (p. 25). This is a position that he 
reaches by meditating on insects. The course of 
his argument involves the foliowing steps. To’ 
consider an ant simply as a ‘behaving system” 
is to consider it purged of internal structure— 
that is the province of biochemistry. Simulating 
its gross behavior, as it scurries along the 
surface of the earth, involves only the applica- 
tion of a few principles dealing with the 
calculation of local optima and the like. What 
holds for the ant holds for men, Simon believes, 
at least if the analogy is carried to human 
beings considered simply as cognitive devices. 
Nor is the point limited to human beings: all 
systems that think are quite simple; elementary 
information processing principles explain their 
behavior (as-well as the behavior of such 
concocted items as the digital computer). This 
is not behaviorism, of course, since Simon 
recognizes that human beings process informa- 
tion by means of principles that are internally 
represented and in any case innate, but it is a 
view comfortably within the empiricist tradi- 
tion, and Simon’s chief claims would, I dare 
say, be accepted as a natural point of conver- 
gence by other researchers working on artificial 
intelligence and theories of information pro- 
cessing. 

What of the evidence for these conclusions? 
For the most part, Simon draws on fairly 
well-known (and none-too-recent) work in the 
analysis of short term memory; there is some 
evidence too from work in the simulation of 
crypto-arithmetic abilities and the capacities 
involved in the memorization of nonsense sylla- 
bles and the organization of visual memory. A 
taste for the friendship of his natural enemies 
also leads Simon to the utterly improbable 
conviction that his views are sustained by the 
work of transformational grammarians. Al- 
though “the picture will continue to be en- 
larged and clarified,” he avows, “we should not 
expect it to become essentially more eomplex”’ 
(p. 53). 

The skeptic, however, will observe that this 
quotation reflects a degree of intellectual op- 
timism made possible only by its author’s 
unquenchable enthusiasm for the inflation of 
trivialities. An achievement such as the creation 
of an information processing model (the so- 
called EPAM program) by which the memoriza- 
tion of nonsense syllables may be mimicked 
hardly suggests a perfect understanding of 
human intellectual capacities that are either 
characteristic or deep. The insights that Simon 
records about the organization of short term 
memory, while genuine, need to be set against 
the relatively bleak panorama provided by our 
ignorance of the principles that govern long 
term human memory. In this regard, one might 
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consider Patrick Suppes’s perceptive and pessi- 
mistic essay, “On the Theory of Cognitive 
Processes,” in his Studies in the Methodology 
and Foundations of Science (Humanities Press: 
New York, 1969). Concerning the massive 
central capacities of the human brain—capaci- 
ties involving the use of language, the construc- 
tion of scientific theories, the ordering and 
manipulation of highly abstract objects and the 
discovery of significant relationships among the 
systems of natural numbers—almost everything 
is dark and the idea that computer programs 
exist that can in any reasonable sense simulate 
these powers is quite simply preposterous. 

Thus when Simon asks, even of the ant, how 
different its behavior would be from that of an 
automaton with “the approximate dimensions 
of an ant ... provided with a few adaptive 
capabilities,” the obvious answer, considering 
what we know of the complexity of insect 
behavior, is “utterly.” Even if we accept for 
purposes of idealization an ant of the most 
ruthless simplicity, simulating its behavior in- 
volves at least the following: that a program be 
designed capable of orienting an object along an 
arbitrary manifold while computing maximum 
or minimum values in indefinitely many dimen- 
sions. 

Were the accomplishment of such a program 
trivial, tank warfare could be conducted with- 
out men. In fact, state-of-the-art techniques 
barely extend to systems of fully automated 
trains. And plainly, the human brain is not 
simply more complex than the system that 
powers the ant but of an entirely different 
order of complexity. 

Simon goes wrong straight off in his notion 
of an ant taken simply as a behaving system, a 
characterization he introduces to separate the 
internal complexity of the ant’s biochemical 
organization from what seems to be the exter- 
nal simplicity of its physical behavior. No 
doubt, one can come to the theory of the ant 
without knowing much by way of its bio- 
chemistry, the arrangements of macromole- 
cules and the like. But what remains when the 
physical substructure is subtracted from the 
organism as a whole is hardly just a behaving 
system, if indeed that phrase has any sense at 
all. The engineer draws a threefold distinction 
among inputs, outputs, and the structures that 
connect them. A system he dubs the most 
general of devices taking inputs to outputs by 
means of a set of states. The organization of a 
system’s states provides a sense of its structure. 
Now even if the biochemistry of the ant is 
hopelessly obscure, having a record of what the 
ant does we yet require some account of the 
organization that explains its performance. 
Were the ant simple as a rheostat or filter, this 
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would take the form of a system of ordinary 
differential equations. Uncomplicated as the 
ant is, at least by comparison with the human 
being, nothing at all suggests that the struc- 
tures mediating between inputs and outputs are 
intellectually accessible, pliantly simple or, in 
fact, any less complex than those structures 
described by purely biochemical or physical 
theories. Thus when Simon writes that an 
advantage to “dividing outer from inner envi- 
ronment ... is that we can often predict 
behavior ... with only minimal assumptions 
about the inner environment” (p. 8), his point 
sticks just so long as the phrase “inner environ- 
ment” is taken to describe purely the physical 
or biochemical substructure of a complex sys- 
tem. If the inner environment of a system is 
understood simply as its structure, in the sense 
of system’s theory, then there is no reason to 
believe that “minimal assumptions” will gener- 
ate anything save trivial theories. 

It was at Stanford, Professor Steinbruner 
recounts, that he was “sensitized to the em- 
pirical and epistemological problems encoun- 
tered in analyzing the processes of perception” 
(p. xi); the result, issued some years later, has 
been his fattened doctoral dissertation, The 
Cybernetic Theory of Decision. It is a curious 
book, split almost perfectly into two halves. 
The first discusses the “Paradigms of the 
Decision Process,” the second, “The Politics of 
Nuclear Sharing.” As far as I can see, both 
halves function independently, like the valves 
of a bivalve. Part Two, I would guess, will 
appeal most strongly to political scientists for 
there, in workmanlike narrative fashion, Stein- 
bruner describes the development of nuclear 
sharing proposals between the United States 
and its European allies during the years from 
1956 to 1960 and the rise of the Multilateral 
Force in years just after. Part One treats of 
decision theory and occupies itself with what 
Steinbruner calls the analytic, cybernetic, and 
cognitive paradigms. By the analytic paradigm, 
Steinbruner means classical decision theory; the 
cybernetic paradigm is commended in its place 
because decision theory offers no plausible 
account of complex behavior. Consider, as an 
example, the ordinary tennis player (homo 
blaatus}: “Given what we know about the pace 
of the game and the intellectual characteristics 
of tennis players, it seems intuitively implausi- 
ble that the player makes his moves by estimat- 
ing the speed and trajectory of the balls and by 
computing the probable intersection point 
given his own rates of movement” (p. 49). Yet 
the classical paradigm has the tennis player 
toting up preference rankings and estimating 
utilities even as he lobs: by Steinbruner’s 
reckoning the most apposite stroke in a typical 
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exchange lies lodged in a sample space of some 
4200 possibilities, and calculating correctly 
enough to distinguish it from tne senseless 
smash or the infuriating wood shot involves 
computational powers improbably attributed to 
most players. What is needed instead are mech- 
anisms that “clearly solve problems of impres- 
sive difficulty ... with apparently little burden 
on the decision maker” (p. 51). 

It is the science of cybernetics that provides 
just the right.item: “The simple mechanism, 
which the ... tennis player ... require[s], can 
readily be conceptualized in terms of a servo- 
mechanism, a central cybernetic idea” (p. 51). 
Concerning such servomechanisms, Steinbruner 
is none too clear. He mentions the Watts 
Governor and the ordinary thermostat as exam- 
ples. These are servo-mechanisms in the sense 
that their output, thinking of them now as 
systems, is matched against set standards, with 
deviations triggering an error signal. Inputs are 
then chosen to minimize the difference be- 
tween actual and intended outputs. This is 
control through feedback. The most common 


and best understood of engineering theories 


treat of feedback systems that are quite simple: 
first order, generally, and with but a single 
input, the governing equations homogeneous 
and constant. Linearity prevails throughout. 

Such systems, of course, can do nothing by 
way of simulating complex behavior. A Watts 
Governor does not play tennis. Nor is this a 
point to which Steinbruner is especially sensi- 
tive. Take his discussion of the B-71 bomber, 
purchased by the Air Force in the early 1960s, 
over Department of Defense objections. Ana- 
lytic planners, Steinbruner believes, resisted the 
pitch offered by the Air Force because the 
“marginal investment in weapons” might more 
profitably have gone elsewhere, to tanks, per- 
haps, or stupendous bacteria; indeed, planners 
under the influence of the analytic paradigm 
considered Air Force covetousness for the B-71 
as evidence for deep running behavioral irregu- 
larities. The ‘“‘cybernetic theorists,” however, 
understands what was at issue: “‘In his terms, 
the Air Force officers [were] clearly focusing 
decisions on a few key variables for which there 
[was] information feedback (the concomitant 
characteristics of the enemies’ forces)” (p. 85). 
Thus on the cybernetic view, the right explana- 
tion for the decision to purchase the B-7] 
bomber is largely mechanical: far from measur- 
ing the marginal utilities of various weapons 
systems, Air Force procurement officers ar- 
ranged themselves as instruments for imitative 
purchasing. 

But had the Russians reduced their Air 
Force expenditures in, say, 1963 or 1964, if 
American Air Force officers were behaving even 
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as the Watts Governor, American expenditures 
ought also to have decreased. This is plainly 
absurd. However ill considered the actual plan 
to construct the B-71, it was not undertaken to 
track the Soviet system in any simple fashion: a 
Soviet Air Force decision to expend funds ina 
way which suggested the graph of the cosine 
function would have prompted American offi- 
cials to observe simply that their counter-parts 
in Moscow had taken leave of their senses. This 
ability is quite beyond the capacity of elemen- 
tary servomechanisms and affords some evi- 
dence that Air Force officers are not just 
“focusing decisions on a few key variables for 
which there is information feedback” (p. 85). 

Unless, of course, one means something 
more sophisticated by the subject of servo- 
mechanisms. There are adaptive control systems 
and systems that optimize their behavior. In- 
stead of attributing to the free-swinging tennis 
player or the B-71 besotted procurement offi- 
cer a calculus of rational decision, one might 
perversely insist that they both embody adap- 
tive systems of optimal control. 

Now we can think of a problem in optimal 
control theory as a whole composed of at least 
the following parts. There is, first of all, a 
dynamical system: the equations that describe 
it organize the system’s states. Then there is a 
target or target set, which corresponds io the 
states that the system is meant to achieve. 
Admissible controls are specified, along with a 
set of initial states or events and a cost of 
control functional or measure. The problem of 
optimal control is to determine for each initial 
state or event an admissible control that takes 
the system to a target set and in so doing 
minimizes the cost of control functional. 

Plainly it might be possible to describe 
complex behavior as control theoretic in the 
sense that one attributes to an agent the 
structure of an abstract control system; instead 
of computing consciously those decisions that 
maximize utility (or expected utility) such 
agents, given some prior specification of appro- 
priate target sets, carry on rather a mechanical 
hunt for optimal controls. 

But both decision-theoretic and control- 
theoretic models attribute to agents or or- 
ganisms exhibiting complex behavior vast pow- 
ers of optimization or maximization. Executing 
such behavior will involve strenuous compu- 
tations: the numerical methods involved in 
steepest descent or gradient methods are rebar- 
bative. Systems that are adaptive as well as 
optimal must be arranged so that in effect they 
guess at the solutions to differential equations. 

If one rejects the decision-theoretic model 
on the grounds that it attributes to ordinary 
agents calculating powers that they could not 
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command, the same scruples should count 
against such exotica as optimal control theory. 

Perhaps this is why Steinbruner actually 
gives the cybernetic paradigm fairly short shrift, 
dismissing it in favor of those other standbys, 
the analytic and cognitive paradigms. It is a 
move that I applaud, but having noted it, one 
wonders what is left of the book’s central 
theme. 

DAVID BERLINSKI 

University of Puget Sound 


The United Nations and the Population Ques- 
tion. By Richard Symonds and Michael 
Carder. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1973. Pp. 224. $8.95.) 


It could be said that against a background of 
elaborate preparation, high cost (the U.S. alone 
contributed an estimated $5 million), and 
high-powered advance publicity—all reflecting 
the hopes of its organizers for a meaningful 
commitment by developing countries to control 
their excessive population growth rates—the 
latest World Population Conference (Bucharest, 
August 1974) produced a mouse. A two-week- 
long meeting replicating the political dynamics 
associated with a U.N. General Assembly ses- 
sion yielded a World Plan of Action, which 
provided minimal commitment for action by 
anybody, but rather constituted a vehicle by 
which the particular ideological positions of 
everybody, reduced to the most consensual 
denominator, were expressed in a format ac- 
ceptable to all. 

A prior reading of the Symonds-Carder 
volume would have provided reliable grounds 
for forecasting the scenario, dynamics and 
outcome that evolved at Bucharest. The authors 
have produced an historical analysis, dating 
back to the League of Nations period, dealing 
with the legitimization of changing world popu- 
lation characteristics as a discrete item for the 
agenda of the international system, end re- 
counting what happened to the item once it 
was there, and why. Although their treatment is 
largely descriptive, and (measured against the 
accepted canons of academic political analysis) 
atheoretical, Symonds and Carder have turned 
out a valuable work because their historical 
treatment is imbedded in a political framework, 
which deals with the role of political veriables 
such as ideologies, national interests, elite roles, 
organizational conflict, and bureaucratic be- 
havior, in determining the treatment of popula- 
tion-related issues by the organized interna- 
tional system. 

The major themes that have accumulated in 
the contemporary discourse on population poli- 
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cy—issues such as birth control, maternal/child 
welfare, dependency, disposition of excess pop- 
ulations, adequacy of food supplies, and the 
relationship of development and population 
growth-—are tracked across a half-century time 
span. Symonds and Carder relate these issues to 
the international forums and agencies in which 
they were handled, and describe the role of 
national political and ideological biases in deter- 
mining the quality of handling, and the out- 
comes, in the international institutions. 

The work would have been a more interest- 
ing and valuable contribution to policy analysis 
had it dealt more in analysis and less in 
description. The detailed accounts of debates in 
the various forums, including numerous direct 
quotes of participants (whatever their merit, 
remarks by Malian and Voltaic representatives 
are probably marginal to any outcome), and 
information on the duration of debates, be- 
come somewhat tedious. The authors observe 
that much desirable archival material still is not 
available to researchers, but it is doubtful that 
such data would have added more than mar- 
ginal light to the analytic enterprise. Many of 
the participants in the events and decisions, 
however, are still alive (Glass, Hauser, McNa- 
mara, Sauvy, Sen, Henderson, Rockefeller), and 
interviews with them, focused on key decisions 
and actions, would have yielded more valuable 
data for policy analysis than does the written 
record. The acquisition and utilization of such 
data might also have contributed to the sub- 
stantiation of occasional assertions about 
cause-and-effect relationships, e.g., that Sen’s 
intervention tilted the U.S. government to 
population control strategies (p. 132); or that 
the World Bank became involved because of the 
breakthroughs in WHO and the U.N. (p. 158). 

Finally, Symonds and Carder might have 
speculated on what the population experience 
reveals about the capabilities and comparative 
advantage of the U.N. system for managing 
development programs. Conventional wisdom 
has long held that development activities are 
more tolerable when channeled through inter- 
national institutions, and this untested assump- 
tion is increasingly influencing the deployment 
of American foreign aid. But both in the areas 
of acceptability and performance, there is no 
definitive analysis of the comparative advantage 
of aid provided through multilateral channels. 


Symonds and Carder identify operational diffi- — 


culties in the U.N. system (pp. 192-94), but 
they resist speculation on whether these con- 
straints suggest decreasing, rather than increas- 
ing, reliance on the U.N. system. 


ELIHU BERGMAN 
Harvard Center for Population Studies 
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1. Statistical Methods for Social Scientists 


By ERIC A. HANUSHEK and JOHN E. JACKSON 


A Volume in the QUANTITATIVE STUDIES IN SOCIAL RELATIONS Series 


Covering contemporary methods of 
quantitative analysis as used in sociol- 
ogy, economics, and political science, 
this text shows how to apply statistical 
methods in estimating and testing so- 
cial science models. After an introduc- 
tion to analytical modeling, the book 
develops simple regression methods— 
for both single equation and multiequa- 
tion models—and discusses their ap- 


2. Democracy in Deficit 
THE POLITICAL LEGACY OF LORD KEYNES 
By JAMES M. BUCHANAN and RICHARD E. WAGNER 


This book examines the political 
economy of Keynesian economics. It 
treats the impact of economic ideas on 
political institutions and the effects of 
these derived institutional changes on 
economic policy decisions. It shows 
how Keynesian economics revised our 
fiscal constitution by revoking the con- 
straint of a balanced budget, and—by a 
public choice analysis of Keynesian 
economics—shows why the actual his- 


3. Mass Society 


By SALVADOR GINER 


Dr. Giner traces the history of the 
concept of mass society from the early 
thinkers of Greece through Tocqueville, 
Marx, Nietzsche, Taine, Mannheim, Jas- 
pers, Freud and Ortega to C. W. Mills, 
Marcuse, and other modern critics. He 
goes on to examine to what extent 
‘mass society’ is a correct interpreta- 
tion of the modern world and to what 
extent it is the brainchild of the fears 
and anxieties of disillusioned intellec- 


plication and the complications that 
might arise. It features coverage of the 
increasingly important topics of quali- 
tative dependent variadles, errors of 
measurement, and unobserved vari- 
ables. It also relates the techniques 
covered to more specialized areas such 
as path analysis and factor analysis. 
1977, 372 pp., $19.00/£13.50 

ISBN: 0-12-324350-5 


tory of this theory’s application fell far 
short of its glorious promises. It recom- 
mends a balanced budget constraint on 
the federal government as an institu-. 
tional change to counteract those 
changes in institutions produced by 
Keynes’ ideas and their application by 
politicians within our democratic frame- 
work. 

1977, 202 pp., $11.50/£8.15 

ISBN: 0-12-138850-6 


tuals and alarmed liberals. The several 
branches of the theory—the current 
doctrines about mass politics, mass 
culture, the levelling down of social 
structures—are critically assessed. In 
conclusion, practical proposals are 
made for useful social theorizing. 
1976, 304 pp., $14.50 

ISBN: 0-12-284350-9 
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Friends, Followers, and Factions 


A Reader in Political Clientelism 

Edited by Steffen W. Schmidt, James C. Scott, Carl Lande, 

and Laura Guasti 

Of late attention to clientelist structures has increased. In political science the 


study of political middlemen or brokers, systems of patronage, and party faction- 


alism has contributed to the study of clientelism. In assembling this reader, the 
editors have crossed disciplines and subject areas. Their selections move from 
anthropology, to sociology, to political science; from village to nation; from theory 
to case study; and from continent to continent. Despite constraints of length they 
have retained the scope and coverage that make the volume useful to a wide 
readership. | 
504 pages, $19.75 


Regional Government and Political 


Integration 


Southwest China, 1949-1954 
Dorothy J. Solinger 


Solinger considers regionalism and political integration in southwest China dur- 
ing the years in which the country was divided into six Great Administrative 
Regions. She reviews the political, cultural, and economic separatism that was 
endemic in the Southwest during the Republican era and the administrative pro- 
cess by which the area was integrated into the Chinese nation. Earlier studies have 
focused more on cultural variations within nations than on administrative, politi- 
cal, and economic considerations. Hence, Solinger’s particular contribution, in 
which both students of Chinese society and comparative analysts will find new 
insights and hypotheses. 

l 300 pages, Maps, $17.00 


Truth and Ideology 


Hans Barth 
Translated by Frederic Lilge 


Introduction by Reinhard Bendix 


In this well-documented history of ideas, the late Swiss social.philosopher Hans 
Barth traces the origin and historical transformation of the concept of ideology 
from Bacon through the eighteenth century down to Marx and Nietzsche. In a 
climate of wide-spread cynicism, Barth provides a cogent counter-argument and 
reaffirms the values indispensable to the continuance of a human community. 


Hans Barth (1905-1965) was Professor of Political Science, Philosophy, and Ethics 
at the University of Zurich. 


218 pages, $12.75 
At bookstores 
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Painters and Politics 
The European Avant-Garde and Society, 1900-1925 


Theda Shapiro, University of California-Riverside 

Based largely on unpublished materials, some unknown to art historians, PAINTERS AND 
POLITICS examines the political activities and social attitudes of a generation of avant-garde 
painters in Western Europe: the French Fauves and Cubists, the German Expressionists, 

and the Italian Futurists. 


A landmark study for both art and social historians, this tastefully illustrated book will also 
fascinate anyone interested in avant-garde art and the European cultural scene. 
1976 361 pages $15.00 


Revolutions and Revolutionaries 
Four Theories 


Barbara Salert, Washington University 

This study of revolution is a critical evaluation of four theories of revolution: rational choice 
theory, psychological theory, structural functionalism, and Marxism. These theories range from 
psychological explanations of motivations that induce people to join revolutionary movements 
to broad social explanations that focus on the socioeconomic and political conditions of 
societies that experience widespread violence. ; 1976 192pages $12.95 


Power, Politics and Progress 
Social Change in Rural Peru 


William Foote Whyte, Cornell University and Giorgio Alberti, University of Bologna 

A description and analysis of peasant movements and the politics of community and regional 
change in a developing nation. Based on a 10-year research program, the story is told in 
simple, straightforward language. The field research is then examined in order to draw general 
conclusions on peasant movements and revolutionary theory; conflict, cooperation and power 
in peasant communities, and planned change and political processes. The authors also show 
how to examine developments at ihe community level in the context of major national changes 
in the distribution of power. 1976 319 pages $15.00 


Hitler Among the Germans 


Rudolph Binion, Brandeis University 

HILTER AMONG THE GERMANS is a unique investigation of the psychodynamics of Adolf 
Hitlers rise and rule. The inner sources of Hitler’s control over the German people are carefully 
uncovered as Binion traces the origins of Hitler's anti-Semitism and his extraordinary power 


to excite enthusiasm and disarm opposition. The wealth of new facts and insights presented 
in HITLER AMONG THE GERMANS makes it a landmark of historical scholarship. 


“A remarkable book, notable in PRENIE for its formidable scholarship and original research. ý 
— John Toland 1976 224 pages $12.00 


ELSEVIER NORTH-HOLLAND“ 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK, NEW YORK 40047 
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The American Political Science Review 


FULL AND FAST REFERENCE 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE ? 


TRULY INTERNATIONAL COVERAGE ? 


IPSA TRIES HARD ! 


Do you have easy access to the hundreds of journals which 
publish articles in political science, public administration and inter- 
national relations all over the world? At a time when many libraries 
must take a close look at their budgets, can you and your students 
dispense with the ever fuller and faster services provided by 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS? 


A non-commercial journal published by the International Political 
Science Association itself, the Abstracts provides summaries of 
articles in both specialized and non-specialized journals, including 
major yearbooks. Articles in English are abstracted in English; 
articles in other languages (approximately 30°/o) are abstracted in 
French. From 1,450 abstracts in 1968 the progress has been to 
5,039 abstracts in 1976. Each issue carries a detailed subject index 
and a list of the periodicals examined; the final issue of each annual 
volume contains a cumulative subject index and an author index. 
Back volumes are again available (from vol. 1, 1951). 


Your own Library should have a full set of the Abstracts. The 
institutional subscription for 1977 costs French Francs 350 (approxi- 
mately $70, £st.39). Individuals may subscribe at a reduced rate 
of F.F. 100 (approximately $ 20, £ st. 12). 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
27, RUE SAINT-GUILLAUME, 75007 PARIS, FRANCE 
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FACTIONAL AND COALITION POLITICS IN CHINA 
The Cultural Revolution and its Aftermath 
Y. C. CHANG l 
160 pp. Nov. 1976 LC 75-8404 ISBN 0-275-00920-3 $15.00 


PERIODICALS ON THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 
AND ON MARXISM 
A New Annotated Index of English-Language Publications 
HARRY G. SHAFFER 
154 pp. Dec. 1976 LC 75-36907 ISBN 0-275-24010-X $16.50 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN EASTERN EUROPE 
Edited by JAN F. TRISKA and PAUL M. COCKS 


ca. 400 pp. March 1977 LC 76-19551 ISBN 0-275-23600-5 ca. $25.00 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-89640-4 ca. $6.95 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
With Special Keference to Costa Rica 
R. PETER DeWITT, JR. 
ca, 200 pp. May 1977 ISBN 0-275-24460-1 ca. $16.50 — 


THE NORDIC COUNCIL 
AND SCANDINAVIAN INTEGRATION 
ERIK SOLEM 
218 pp. Jan. 1977 LC 75-19824 ISBN 0-275-24100-9 $18.50 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND THE STATE 
IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Edited by ELIHU LAUTERPACHT and JOHN G. COLLIER 
ca. 800 pp. April 1977 ISBN 0-275-24350-8 ca. $45.00 


POLITICS IN PUBLIC SERVICE ADVERTISING 
ON TELEVISION 
DAVID L, PALETZ, ROBERTA E. PEARSON, and DONALD L. WILLIS 
ca. 150 pp. Feb. 1977 LC 76-24363 ISBN 0-275-23880-6 ca. $15.00 


PUBLIC LAW AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Edited by JOHN A. GARDINER 


266 pp. March 1977 LC 75-12851 ISBN 0-275-23320-0 ca. $20.00 
PSS Student Edition: ISBN 0-275-85750-6 ca. $5.95 


“EQUITY, INCOME, AND POLICY 
Comparative Studies in Three Worlds of Development 


Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 
ca. 350 pp. April 1977 LC 76-2904 ISBN 0-275-56570-X ca. $25.00 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Carr and Bernstein's 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 
Eighth Edition 


PREA MURPHY, MICHAEL DANIELSON 
Princeton University 

Retaining the authoritative treatment of American 
government and politics — 

The authors have collaborated to make the Eighth 
Edition of American Democracy more comprehensive, more 
up-to-date, and more appealing to today’s student. 

Important substantive changes have been made in the 
text to reflect contemporary developments — particular at- 
tention is given to, 1) recent rulings of the Supreme Court, 
2) Watergate and its aftermath, especially with respect to 
the uses and limitations of executive power and relations 
between Congress and the President, 3) revenue sharing 
and the evolution of fiscal federalism, 4) stress on urba- 
nization and ‘'suburbanization” and their effects on 
perticular institutions, such as Congress, the electoral 
process, and formulation of public policy, and 5) congres- 
sional reform and significant changes in the composition 
of Congress. 

Featured changes in this new edition include: 

e improved readability without sacrificing content — the 
entire text has been rewritten 


è An attractive new page format with greater use of 
graphic materials and photographs 


e Chapter introductions and summaries have been added 
e End-of-chapter annotated bibliographies 

e A completely new Instructor's Guide 

e 3x5 Card File Text Bank 

ISBN: 0-03-089490-5 
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ESSENTIALS OF 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
Incomplete Conquest 


THEODORE J. LOWI 
Cornell University 
A new, brief, paperback edition of the bestselling 
text, American Government: Incomplete Conquest. Using 
the thesis that government is best understood within the 
framework of conquest and control, this text provides a 
fascinating introduction to American institutions, politics 
and processes. 
Features: 
e Each chapter of the original text has been carefully 
reviewed, and all but two (Chapters 1 & 14) have been 
reduced in length 


e Complete coverage through the 1976 Presidential 
Election 


e A total instructional package is available, including: 
Instructor's Manual, Study Guide, Card File Test Bank, 
Filmstrip and a special taped interview with the author 


ISBN: 0-03-019886-0 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS, 
Second Edition 


PETER H. MERKL 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

Emphasizing political culture, socialization, parties and 

groups, and institutional structures — this introductory 

text covers all the major aspects of comparative politics 
without restricting itself to any one particular school of 
thought. 

Features include: 

e A unified, non-dogmatic approach — presenting views of 
the behaviorists, developmentalists, and 
institutionalists 

è Flexibility — can be used as a core text with various 
other books on any country or topic 

è Two chapters (5 & 6) on the institutional side of com- 
parative politics 

e A final chapter which sets the political system into the 
context of the institutional environment 

è A selected bibliography of writings in all areas of 
comparative politics 

ISBN: 0-03-088361-X 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, 
PLEASE CONTACT: JAMES T. RYDER 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON 
383 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NY. 10017 
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CURRENT TOPICS 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE FROM 
HALSTED PRESS: 


A Division of 





John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
MODELS AND THE STUDY OF HANDBOOK OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE INTERNATIONAL DATA 


By A.H. Galt and L.J. Smith, both of the 
University of Wisconsin-Green Bay. 
ISBN 0-470-15156-0 
1976 180 pp. 
ISBN 0-470-15163-3 
1976 80pp. Paper $5.95 

(A Schenkman publication) 

An interdisciplinary introduction to three 
basic models: the Ideal Type model, the 
Metaphorical model, and the analytical 
model. Important questions concerning the 
perspectives from which the social scientist 
proceeds in building theoretical statements 
are considered. 


Cloth $10.00 


EGYPT IN THE ARAB WORLD 
1952-1970: The Elements of a 
Dynamic Foreign Policy 

By A.I. Dawisha, University of Lancaster. 
ISBN 0-470-19960-1 
1976 234pp. $24.50 
A rigorous and systematic study of the struc- 
ture and behavior of Egypt's foreign policy 
towards the Arab states. Emphasizes Egypt's 
regional activity under Nasser’s charismatic 
leadership with a final chapter on Sadat’s 
policies. 


WOMEN IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 

| WORLD 
By Elise Boulding, University of Colorado 
ISBN 0-470-98947-5 
1976 = 256 pp. $15.95 
(A Sage Publications book) 
Looks at the situation of women in global 
terms, as actors in various roles in national 
and transnational settings. The emphasis is on 
woman as problem-solver in the world 
community. 


ON WOMEN 
By Elise Boulding, S.A. Nuss, D.L. Carson, 
and M.A. Greenstein. 
ISBN 0-470-15183-8 
1976 468pp. $25.00 
(A Sage Publications book) 


Now available in paperback.... 


MARX AND MODERN 
SOCIAL THEORY 
By A. Swingewood, London School of 
Economics. 
ISBN 0-470-98988-2 


1975 247 pp. Paper $7.50 


POLITICAL TERRORISM 
By Paul Wilkinson, University College, 
Cardiff. 
ISBN 0-470-98957-2 
1974 160 pp. 


Forthcoming... 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
COUNTERREVOLUTION? 
The Warren Court and the Burger 
Court: Judicial Policy Making in 
Modern America 
By Richard Y. Funston, San Diego State 
University. 
ISBN 0-470-99022-8 
1977 387 pp. 
ISBN 0-470-99023-6 
1977 387 pp. Paper $8.95 
(A Schenkman publication) 


Prices are subject to change without notice. 
s, For a 30-day examination copy of 
P= these books, write Dept. 52, Halsted 

Press, A Division of John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 605 Third Avenue, New 
PRESS York, N.Y. 10016. 


Paper $7.95 


Cloth $19.50 
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OTHER ALFRED POLITICAL SCIENCE TITLES... 


POLITICS AND POWER IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
An Introductory Text with Readings 


Sam C. Sarkesian and Krish Nanda, both of Loyola University of Chicaga 


This introductory text covers all basic areas and concepts of the American government system, while 
focusing on the manner in which political actors acquire, maintain and use influence for their own 


goals and for those associated with the system. Each chapter contains expository text, short reading 
selections on related issues, and questions for discussion. 


555 pages 


685 pages 





$9 95/softcover 
THE ART OF POLITICS: Electoral Strategies and Campaign Management 
James Brown, Southern Methodist University 

Philip M. Seib, Political Consultant 


The format of this book is designed to provide the reader with a step-by-step guide to the practice of 
electoral politics, 


250 pages 


$5.95/softcover 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY IN WORLD AFFAIRS: Political Influence and 
Economic Reality 


Werner J. Feld, University of New Orleans 


The main purpose of this text is to analyze the impact the European Community has had and is likely 
to have on economic and political relations in the world. 

352 pages $6.95/softcover 
PUBLIC POLICY FOR THE BLACK COMMUNITY: Strategies and Perspectives 
Marguerite Ross Barnett, Howard University 

James A. Hefner, Morehouse College 


For the first time, a group of Black scholars examine a variety of public policy issues and the current 
position of Black Americans. 


288 pages $6 .95/softeover 
Alfred Publishing Co., inc. 
Dept. P.S. To order an examination copy please indicate 
75 Channel Drive the course title, enrollment, and present texts 
Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 used. 
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The Brotherhood of Oil 


Energy Policy and the Public Interest 
ROBERT ENGLER 

_ Taking the 1973-74 energy scare as a 
case study, Engler traces the efforts of 
the merchants of oil to integrate all 
available energy resources into their 
empire. He then analyzes the political 
power that follows and shows that oil 
permeates every level of politics. 
352 pages Cloth $12.50 


Police: Streetcorner 
Politicians 

WILLIAM KER MUIR, JR. 
Muir employs the results of a five-year case study of twenty-eight policemen to 


explore the difficulty of exercising coercive power. 
320 pages Cloth $15.00 





-The Gray Lobby 
HENRY J. PRATT 


This first full-length treatment of the development of federal policy toward the 
aged over the past two decades investigates the formulation of the agenda of 


public concerns. x, 250 pages Cloth $75.00 


Mass Society and the Extension Tacitus in Renaissance 
of Welfare, 1960-1970 Political Thought 
KIRSTEN A.GR@NBJERG KENNETH C.SCHELLHASE - 
Grønbjerg explores the pivotal roleof “A mine of critical scholarship and an 


changing concepts in citizenship in the important contribution to European histor- 
welfare explosion, iography.” — Eric W. Cochrane, University 


256 pages Cloth$16:00 of Chicago 
288 pages Cloth $16.00 


The American Voter Black Men, White Cities 
ANGUS CAMPBELL, PHILIP E. CONVERSE, Race, Politics, and Migration in the 
-WARREN E. MILLER, AND United States, 1900-30, and 
DONALDE.STOKES Britain, 1948-68 


IRA KATZNELSON 
loth $15.00 
576 pages Cloth $ 256 pages Paper $3.95 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 60637 
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a quarterly journal 


POLITICAL METHODOLOGY. is, ‘inane with ihe 
` entire range of inferests arid problemis centering upon, how” 
political inquiry can be conducted. POLITICAL METHOD- 
OLOGY is meant to provide a forum devoted to exploring k 
and critically evaluating the procedures of the. ‘discipline. 
_The journal promotes no. epistemological - or method- 
-, ological. orthodoxy. Indeed we:hope that through its articles 
2 POLITICAL METHODOLOGY gives the. broadest possible 
: range to` “the definition of methodology: Articles of any 
= persuasior are welcome on such topics.as comparative ; 
political analysis, experimental. design, elite, interviewing, l 
formal modelling, measurement, participant observation, 
‘philosophy of science, research ‘design, statistical methods | 
and data analysis, survey. research, and theory building and 
‘Concept formation. -` : 
Manusctipts should be submited’ | in. triplicate. As a 
matter of courtesy to the author, publication decisions will 
be made within 90 days of receipt. Manuscripts and all other 
editorial correspondence should be sent to: 


John L; Sullivan, Editor George a Marcus, Editor 

` POLITICAL. METHODOLOGY POLITICAL METHODOLOGY 
- Dept. of, Political Science * or Dept: of Political Science ` 

- University of Minnesota Williams ‘College 
er Deen. ay . Williamstown, Mass. 01267 
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‘Edward N. Muller | : 
~ Behavioral Correlates of Political Support. y". ; / if 


Articles and Essays by Gerald C. Wright, Jr., J. Miller. 
McPherson, Susan-:-Welch, and Cal Clark, Thomas C., 


= Nowak, Robert A. Bernstein, Clarke E. Cochran, Michael S. 


Lewis-Beck, Steven R. Brown, Robert C. Tucker, ma 
Ploss, ‘George Breslauer 





‘ Robert Eyestone 
Confusion, DI USIA and Innovation 


Gerald S. Strom and Barry S. Rundquist | 
A Revised Theory of Winning i in House:Senate 


‘Conferences 





Shaheen F. Dil | 
The Cabal in Kabul e 


Paul Allen Beck a 
Partisan Dealignment i in the Postwar South: 





Published Quarterly by 
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N au SS y 
= Some of “Harper's 


All-American Texts 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 
New! THIRD EDITION 


M. GLENN ABERNATHY 


Totally updated with approximately one-third new cases and revised descriptive 
text. 656 pages; $11.95/paper. January 1977. ISBN 0-06-040136-2. 


THE POLITICS OF THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 
New! SECOND EDITION 


ALAN A. ALTSHULER and NORMAN C. THOMAS 


An ideal introduction to public administration incorporating 27 new articles. 379 
pages; $10.95/paper. January 1977. ISBN 0-06-040246-6. 


THE FEDERAL COURTS AS A POLITICAL SYSTEM 
SECOND EDITION 


SHELDON GOLDMAN and THOMAS P. JAHNIGE 


Examines how the federal judicial system works within the larger context of American 
politics. 305 pages; $6.95/paper. 1976. ISBN 0-06-042382-X. 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS 
PATTERNS AND PROSPECTS 
WILLIAM W. LAMMERS 


Traces the patterns and practices characteristic of presidential politics since 1932 
and evaluates reform ideas. 310 pages; $7.95/paper. 1976. ISBN 0-06-043829-0. 


VOTERS’ CHOICE 
VARIETIES OF AMERICAN ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR 


GERALD M. POMPER 


“**In addition to its importance as a research contribution, the book will serve well as a 
téxt for upper division and gracuate students.”—Journal of Politics/259 pages; 
$7.95/| paper. 1975. ISBN 0-06-045262-5. 


\ 
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ri HARPER & ROW 10 East 53d Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


of To,request examination copies, write to Lillian Schein, Dept. 426. 
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$46 Authority and Community: The Contributions of Carl Friedrich, Yves R. Simon, and Michael Polanyi, The 


559 


ab. 


problem of authority has a practical and a theoretical side. Practically, the decline of authority contributes 
to the crisis of legitimacy in contemporary governments and to difficulties in the practice of morality. 
Theoretically, authority is often confused with power, force, or coercion. Thus, it is viewed with suspicion. 
The thesis of this paper is that authority is not a form of power; rather, it transforms power. Like power, 
force, and coercion, authority is directive, but it is so in quite a different way. An examination of the 
concept of authority in three very different theorists — Carl Friedrich, Yves R. Simon, and Michael Polanyi 
— reveals that a sound concept of authority must be rooted in community as a system of shared beliefs, 
experiences, and traditions and in transcendent standards referred to by such beliefs, experiences, and 
traditions. Authority is that which directs a community to its proper end. ` ` 


By CLARKE E. COCHRAN, Associate Professor of Political Science, Texas Tech University. ý 





The Relative Importance of Socioeconomic and Political Variables for Public Policy. Since Dawson and 
Robinson, a dominant issue in the quantitative study of public policy has been the relative importance of 
socioeconomic and political variables for determining policy outcomes. It is argued here that past efforts to 
resolve this issue have been unsatisfactory, largely because they relied on inadequate statistical techniques, 
i.e., simple correlation, partial correlation, or multiple regression. Coefficients from these techniques are 
irrelevant for all but the most peculiar models of public policy. In general, if the researcher wishes to assess sy 
the relative importance of independent vaciables, it will be necessary to resort to path analysis of a formally 
constructed causal model. The comparison of “effects coefficients,” derived from path analysis, is offered 

as the preferred means of evaluating independent variables, superior to comparisons of coefficients from 
simple correlation, partial correlation, or multiple regression. When the effects coefficients are actually 
calculated for a popular model of welfare policy, socioeconomic variables appear much more important 
than political variables, contrary to interpretations coming from the more traditional statistical techniques. 


By MICHAEL S. LEWIS-BECK, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Iowa. 
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567 Political Literature and the Response of the Reader: Experimental Studies of Interpretation, Imagery, and 
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Criticism. The influence of political literature has often proved elusive to empirical political science, partly 
because of the subjectivity of literary response, and partly because of social science methods which are 
largely incapable of dealing with subjective phenomena in a satisfactory way. A distinction is made between 
the experimental methods of expression which focus on objective responses, and the methods of impression 
which focus on subjective responses. Experimental methods are then applied to interpretations of Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies, to the effects on imagery of reading Mazlish’s Jn Search of Nixon, and to reactions to 
Burdick’s The Ninth Wave. An illustration is also given of the experimental study of literary response in the 
single case. 


By STEVEN R. BROWN, Professor of Political Science, Kent State University. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


From Jeff Stonecash, Vaughn Altemus, Theodore F. Macaluso, Jerrold G. Rusk, George Otte and Ruediger 
Zuelch, Robert C. Fried, Alexander L. George, Rubin G. Cohn, Byron W. Daynes. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT . A 
aaa a ES SARA A ai RE iA ES ee 


606 BOOK REVIEWS AND ESSAYS 


The Georges’ Wilson Reexamined: An Essay on Psychobiography. Psychobiography interprets a life-course 
in terms of a consciously thought-out interpretation of the subject’s personality. There are criteria for i 
judging the relative merit of differing linzs of interpretation. The Georges’ Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
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Confusion, Diffusion, and Innovation 


\ 


ROBERT EYESTONE 


University of Minnesota 


In a recent article, Virginia Gray discusses 
the diffusion of policies in education, welfare, 
and civil rights among the American states.! 
Her work builds on an earlier article by Jack 
Walker.* Other recent studies, while not at- 
tempting to take sides in this interchange, have 
also added to our understanding. of policy 
innovations.2 A number of points in these 
articles merit comment, but in this research 
note I have restricted my attention to four. 
First, I suggest that several models of policy 
diffusion seem to be operating, and that there is 
more than one possible pattern of emulation of 
policy innovations. Second, I comment briefly 
on the problems of inferring anything useful 
about state politics from the study of policy 
innovations among the states. Third, I present a 
technique for identifying clusters of similar 
policies on the bases of their diffusion patterns, 
and illustrate its use with fair employment 
practices, civil rights, and labor legislation. 
Finally, I examine the history of state mini- 
mum wage legislation, showing the importance 
of repeals, amendments, and reinstatements in 
addition to initial adoptions. 


!Virginia Gray, “Innovation in the States: A 
Diffusion Study,” American Political Science Review, 
67 (December 1973), 1174-1185. 


2Jack L. Walker, “The Diffusion of Innovations 
Among the American States,” American Political 
Science Review, 63 (September 1969), 880-899, 


IIn addition to the Gray and Walker articles, I have 
found the following useful: Douglas D. Rose, “Na- 
tional and Local Forces in State Politics: The Implica- 
tions of Multi-Level Policy Analysis,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 67 (December 1973), 1162—73; 
Donald C. Menzel, “Scientific and Technological 
Dimensions of Innovation in the American States,” 
presented at the 1975 annual meeting of the Midwest 
Political Science Association; David R. Cameron, 
Stephanie H. Cameron, and Richard I. Hofferbert, 


’“Non-Incrementalism in Public Policy: The Dynamics 


of Change,” presented at the 1975 annual meeting of 
the Midwest Political Science Association. I wish also 
to thank Virginia Gray for the use of her original data, 
Jack Walker for some helpful suggestions, and two 
anonymous referees whose comments on an earlier 
draft have, I hope, improved this paper. I hasten to 
add that the “confusion” in the title is not a criticism 
of any of these writers, but is my impression of the 
ioe cee impact of diffusion research on the unwary 
reader. 


What is Diffusion? 


Any pattern of successive adoptions of a 
policy innovation can be called diffusion. The 
interesting question, then, is how adoption 
decisions are made in the states. Which of 
several possible diffusion mechanisms is operat- 
ing? Professor Gray fits the diffusion process 
with an interactive equation assuming complete 
intermingling and interchangeability of the 
states, and she finds significant interactive 
effects in six of 12 policy areas. But for those 
policies diffusing without interactive effects, 
the equation reduces to one of simple linear 
growth, equivalent to postulating independent 
adoption decisions by the several states. Pro- 
fessor Walker, in contrast, had earlier suggested 
an emulative pattern with a regional com- 
ponent, in which states follow regional leaders.§ 

It might be tempting to see in these alternate 
models a choice between a “‘state forces” and a 
“national forces” explanation, or even between 
a “political” and a “bureaucratic” explanation. 
But I am afraid this is too simple. Unless we are 
willing to assume very powerful state bureauc- 
Tacies, it must be expected that any innovation 
requiring legislative action would become law 
only if the legislature saw a need for it, over 
and above the suggestions of policy profession- 
als in the state executive branch. 

Or let us suppose that a problem rankles in 
the legislature, becoming a political liability for . 
legislators and an issue on which they feel a 
clear need to act. In this instance they may 
emulate the policy of another state not because 
of expert pressure, but because the other state 
provides a timely model which may be seen as 
the solution to a vexing local political problem. 

In the situations just described, the impetus 
to action is both “in-state” and “‘extra-state,” 
and it is not really possible to separate the two. 
The existence of emulation effects certainly 
does not prove that any substantial extra-state 
forces (whether national or regional) are in- 
volved. Nor does the apparent absence of 
emulation effects in a given policy area deny 


4Gray, “Innovation in the States,” p. 1179. 
SWalker, “Diffusion of Innovations,” pp. 892-896. 
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the possible existence of individual emulators 
of the sort described above. Dealing as they do 
with policies and not with states as units, the 
Gray and Walker models are limited ir. what 
they can say about the motives for individual 
state adoptions. | 

Interaction effects can be, at best, only a 
partial explanation for policy adoptions by the 
states. A state’s propensity to adopt a policy 
probably depends on three factors: some intrin- 
sic properties of the policy, a state’s politics, 
and emulative (interaction) effects. Of these, 
only the policy itself can be assumed to be 
invariant over time. l 

At the moment we do not know much about 
these relationships, but there are several ways 
we might improve our knowledge of them. If 
we assume that states exchange favorable assess- 
ments of new policies when they interact, then 
we can give a more precise form to the 
interaction concept. The initial consequence of 
interaction will be to hold back adoptions, but 
-once the halfway point has been reached, 
interaction will stimulate adoption of the pol- 
icy. Thus a policy innovation which diffuses 
through interaction should complete its diffu- 
sion sooner than a policy diffusing without 
interaction effects. In the Gray article, how- 
ever, the policies showing significant interactive 
diffusion are also the slowest to diffuse, as 
shown in Table 1. What kind of diffusion 
process could be operating here? 


I believe there are two plausible interpreta- 
tions of the data. First, many of the policies 
diffusing rapidly are adopted by point source 
diffusion, where the states respond directly to a 
federal government example and not to each 
other.? Such a pattern appears in the social 
security area especially, following the passage 
of the federal Social Security Act in 1935.8 


Gray, “Innovation in the States,” pp. 1175-1176. 


7See the expanded version of Walker’s article, 
_ “Innovation in State Politics’ in Politics in the 
American States, 2nd ed., Herbert Jacob and Kenneth 
N. Vines, eds. (Boston: Little, Brown, 1971), pp. 
377-378, for a discussion of the ACIR as a national 
clearing house for state innovations. 


8Gray, “Innovation in the States,” pp. 1180—1181. 
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Later in this paper I will describe a case -of 
intermediate federal involvement, where federal 
legislation spurred a second round of state 
adoptions of minimum wage laws. 

Second, those policies diffusing over a long 
period, and showing interactive effects, may be 
following a kind of segmented emulation pro- 
cess which spreads adoptions over a number of 
years. In the case of regional emulation, for 
instance, regional leaders must adopt a policy 
first, only then becoming models for the other 
states in the region. In contrast, a completely 
intermixed model would allow any state to 
emulate any other state already having adopted 
a law, whether in the same region or not. It is 
worth noting that such a segmented model need 
not be regional. Similar effects could be 
achieved if states simply emulated “other states 
like us’ or “other states with similar prob- 
lems.” Regional identity is only a special case 
of this pattern.? 


The Mysteries of State Politics 


If we can temporarily neglect interaction 
effects, or if we can find several policies where 
interaction appears to have been unimportant, 
we may be able to sketch out the relationship 
between adoption propensity and state political 


‘patterns. This is Jack Walker’s concern when he 


seeks to identify and describe the policy leaders 
among the states.!9 But focusing on particular 
policies has its problems. For a given policy, the 
order of state adoptions will reveal something 
about the fit between that policy and the 
politics of states only if we examine a time 
period short enough so that state political 
patterns do not change much. For if a state’s 
politics changed substantially before it adopted 


*Walker’s general explanation of state emulations | 
allows for nonregional factors. See Walker, “Diffusion 
of Innovations,” p. 889. But the expanded version of 
Walker’s article presents evidence showing the persis- 
tence of regional patterns of emulation. See Jacob and 
Vines, Politics in the American States, pp. 378-85. 
Cameron, Cameron, and Hofferbert, Non-Incremental- 
ism in Public Policy, pp. 51—53, also argue for the 
existence of regional effects. 


10Walker, “Diffusion of Innovations,” p. 882. 


Table 1. Interactive Effects and the Length of Diffusion Periods 


1—29 Years 
Significant interactive effects 1 case 
No interactive effects 4 cases 


Diffusion Period oe 
30—59 Years 60 Years and Over 
2 cases 3 cases 
1 case 1 case 


Source: Virginia Gray, “Innovation in the States: A Diffusion Study,” American Political Science Review, 
LXVII (December 1973), Tables 1 and 3, p. 1175 and p. 1179. 
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a policy which had been “available” for some 
while, the difficulty of adoption would prob- 


_ably have altered, and the timing of adoptions 


by the several states would not be a consistent 
guide to the relative difficulty of adopting the 
policy under study. 

In common usage, we often imply that 
policies diffusing in similar time periods are 
themselves similar, whether or not their pat- 
terns of adoption among the states coincide. 
Thus we speak of the Progressive Era policies 
that were adopted by many states between 
1910 and 1930, or the policies of the post— 
World War II period, from 1945 to 1960. While 
there may be similarities among these policies, I 
am taking the more cautious position that 
similarity should not be assumed unless the 
diffusion patterns of these policy groups among 
the states are also similar. By a parallel argu- 
ment, I would not assume that a Progressive Era 
policy and a postwar policy were similar, even 
if they diffused among the states in similar 
sequence, because the historical periods are 
(unless demonstrated otherwise) too disparate. 

Admittedly, any time limit will be somewhat 
arbitrary. But looking at the rate of major 
change in national politics and the rates of 
change in state population characteristics, I 


would suggest that 25 to 30 years may consti-. 


tute a kind of “political generation.” Within 
such a time period, political changes, wherever 
they occur, may be assumed to be relatively 
minor. Beyond the 30-year point, however, 
substantial changes may have occurred in some 
or all states. Thus I would argue that adoptions 
coming more than 30 years after the initial 
adoption do not provide usable evidence about 
the intrinsic-qualities of the policy in question. 
Unfortunately, this limitation provzs to be 
serious, because the diffusion period for many 
policy innovations is longer than 30 years. Only 
five of the 12 policies Professor Gray examined 
meet this test (see Table 1), and only one of the 
three policies Į discuss in this paper diffused in 
less than 30 years. 

Two strategies remain feasible. We can re- 
strict our attention to the first 30 years of each 
policy, asking which states are most often in 
the vanguard on a number of policy innova- 
tions. Thus Jack Walker ranks the states on 
innovativeness across a set of 88 policies.!1 The 
reliability of this procedure can be increased if 
we are content simply to describe the inno- 
vators for a variety of policies, asking which 
states were most often the initial adopters fora 
group of policy innovations: But this approach 


11 Walker, “Diffusion of Innovations,” p. 882. 
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may not reveal much about state politics (and 
hence not much about the policies under 
study), especially if the same few states are 
always first. 

A second feasible strategy concentrates on 
policies which diffused rapidly in response to 
federal government initiatives. Granted that an 
externally stimulated innovation is different 
from an innovation begun among the states 
themselves,!? still the emulation of a federal 
program is an innovative step which may often 


` encounter strong political opposition within the 


states. States which adopt such policies first can 
legitimately claim some status as innovators. 


Which Policy is Which? 


Even though we may be unable to reason 
directly from the order of adoption to policy 
similarity, because diffusion periods are too 
long, we can still learn something about diffu- 
sion (and about policies) by comparing states’ 
treatment of programs commonly regarded as 
similar. Virginia Gray examines several pro- 
grams in each of three broad areas; in particu- 
lar, she presents data on fair employment 
practices, nondiscrimination in public accom- 
modation, and fair housing laws under the 
general heading of civil rights policy. The rank 
orders of adoption of these three programs 
correlate highly, but they do not correlate with 
the adoption ranks for the cther two policy 
areas, nor do the rank orders of program 
adoption correlate within the other two areas 
(education and welfare).}3 

To interpret these correlations we must 
assume that specific laws “belong? in the 
groups to which they have been assigned. The 
fair employment practice legislation is particu- 
larly interesting because, prima facie, this poi- 
icy could be seen as both a civil rights measure 
and a pro-labor action. Viewed as a labor 
policy, fair employment practice has affinities 
with “right to work” laws and possibly with job 
training programs, but probably not with laws 
encouraging labor unions or any other form of 
labor market restriction. Viewed as a civil rights 
policy, fair employment practice has clear 


‘logical similarities to open housing and other 


sorts of social desegregation laws, but not 
necessarily to voting rights and other political 
rights guarantees. 

I would like to argue that, under the proper 
conditions, the correlation of the rank orders of 
state adoptions of any two policies can be 


12Gray, “Innovation in the States,” pp. 1180—1181. 
137bid., p. 1185. 
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taken as a rough measure of the similarity of 


the content of the two policies. The assumption 
underlying this approach is that the rank 
ordering of state adoptions of a policy reflects 
the results of a series of experiments in which 
the proponents of the policy attempt to gain 
support for it in each state political system, 
each state having its own combination of 
formal structures and informal political pro- 
cesses. The more similar two policies are, the 
more similar should be a given state’s response 
to them. 


Diffusion of the two policies must begin at 
roughly the same time, so that interaction 
effects and changing state political patterns do 
not confound the comparison. A simple mea- 
sure of the potential overlap of diffusion 
periods can be generated as follows: ncte the 
later of the initial adoption years for the two 
policies being compared; for the previous year 
count all those states which have not yet 
adopted either policy. Divide this number by N 
(the total number of states) —1 to provide a 
measure ranging from 0 to 1. A value of .50 
might provide an arbitrary, rather lenient stan- 
dard below which comparability should not be 
assumed. 


Fortunately, the requirement of a short total 
diffusion period may be relaxed when compar- 
ing policies, since any changes in state politics 


will affect adoptions in similar fashion if the 


policies are themselves similar. So the logic of 
the comparison is this: if the two policies being 
compared are in fact similar and simultaneously 
available for diffusion, they should diffuse 
among the states in roughly similar order 
whether interaction effects are present or not. 
If the policies are dissimilar but available for 
diffusion at the same time, they should show 
different diffusion patterns because of state 
politics and possibly also because of interaction 
effects. If the policies are not simultaneously 
available for diffusion, the test cannot be 
interpreted, even if the rank orders of adop- 
tions are similar. 

Reducing the complexities of policies and 
state politics to.a single metric may seem to be 

cee \ 

moving in reverse, but the approach can help to 
identify empirical clusters of policies and to 
test intuitive feelings about types of policies. 
Why should one want to do this? After all, the 
clusters so produced may very well not coincide 
neatly with traditional nominal policy cate- 
gories. The reason, put simply, is that the 
evidence of diffusion can be used to generate 
clusters of policies similar in their diffusion 
patterns: among the states, and then by examin- 


‘ing these eusters, we can improve our under- 
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standing of the process of diffusion. The 
common elements among tie policies in these 
clusters will presumably also be important in 
explaining the cHaecied diffusion pattern. In 
this connection, the time constraint is intro- 
duced not so much as a control in the statistical 
sense (though it is this), but as a condition 
necessary for proper interpretation of the dif- 
fusion similarity test. 

Table 2 presents data testing the speculative 
identification of fair employment practices 
legislation as a labor policy. The figures re- 
ported are Spearman’s rank correlation rho, 
corrected for ties. Below each correlation is the 
measure of potential overlao of diffusion per- 
iods just described. 


It is clear from the table, first, that the 
diffusion period for fair enrployment practices 
legislation overlaps almost completely with the 
diffusion periods for civil rights laws. But the 
overlap between fair emplorment practices and 
the supposed labor policies in the table is slight: 
of the three labor policies represented, only 
anti-injunction legislation snares even half its 
potential diffusion period with fair employ- 
ment practices. Moreover, these two policies are 
probably dissimilar in their effects. Anti-injunc- 
tion laws (“little Wagner Acts”) are pro-union, 
while fair employment pracvices are if anything 
anti-union, though unions support such laws. 

If fair employment practice is tentatively 
identified as a civil rights pclicy, then the three 
civil rights policies can be seen to share one 
diffusion period and the tnree labor policies 
apparently to share a different period. State. 
labor laws are the product of the Progressive 
and New Deal eras, while civil rights laws have 
emerged only since World War II. And the civil 
rights policies, including fair employment prac- 
tice, make a more convincing cluster (average 
correlation .72) than the labor policies (average 
correlation .45). 

The cross-correlations are generally unreli- 
able because of dissimilar ditfusion periods, but 
the average of those meeting the minimum 
comparability criterion is as high (.45) as the 
labor policy correlations.14 [In other words, the 
supposed labor policies could just as con- 
vincingly be called civil rights policies on the 
basis of this evidence. Indeed, if the diffusion 
period were similar, it wold be tempting to 
place workmen’s compenszetion in the civil 


14% might be thought that overlap of diffusion 
periods was in itself a cause of higher rank-order 
correlations. For these data the relationship is weak, 
however — for the 15 entres in Table 2, the 
product-moment correlation is only +.14. 
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Table 2. Correlations of Adoption Rank Orderings and the Overlap of Diffusion Periods 
(Spearman’s rho corrected for ties; diffusion overlap index in parenthesis) 


1977 
Public 
Fair Accommo- 
Employment dations 
Fair employment practices 1.00 STA 
(1.00) ( 94) 
Desegregation of public 1.00 
accommodations (1.00) 


Fair housing 


Minimum wage 
Anti-injunction labor laws 


Workmen’s compensation 


Fair - | Minimum Anti- Workmen’s 
Housing Wage Injunction Compensation 
73 44 43 .60 

( 96) ( .43) ( .53) ( .02) 
65 37 57 .60 
( 94) ( .43) ( .53) ( .02) 
1.00 35 44 .60 
(1.00) ( .55) ( .60) ( .04) 

1.00 48 49 
(1.00) (1.00) ( .77) 
1.00 39 

(1.00) ( .70) 

1.00 

(1,00) 


Sources: Public accommodations and fair housing — data supplied by Virginia Gray. Fair employment, mini- 
mum wage, anti-injunction, workmen’s compensation — U.S. Department of Labor, Growth of Labor Law in the 
United States (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1967). 


rights group: because its diffusion pattern is 
more like those of the civil rights policies than 
those of the other labor policies. Minimum 
wage and anti-injunction laws do not appear to 
have a home in either category. 


Rough Roads to Innovation 


I want to conclude with a general caveat 
about the study of policy innovations, and a 
specific explanation for the waywardness of 
minimum wage policies among the states. Fig- 
ure 1 shows two curves, one the monotonic 
trend of the states!5 that have ever adopted a 
minimum wage law, the other a reversing trend 
line of states currently having such a law in 
effect.16 Several processes account for the 
discrepancy between the two curves. Some 
states adopted a minimum wage law and sub- 


1SIncluding Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Colum- 
ia aug Puerto Rico. 
16Pata are drawn from U.S. Department of Labor, 
Growth of Labor Law in the United States (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1967), pp. 93— 97, 


sequently repealed it or allowed it to lapse. 
Some states adopted a minimum wage law 
which was later struck down by a federal or 
state court or declared unconstitutional by the 
state Attorney General. Some states readopted 


` a minimum wage law when judicial tempers 


changed, but others decided to do without such 
legislation. And in the middle of this sequence ` 
(1938) the federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
was passed, drawing off some of the political 
pressure for minimum wage legislation at the 
state level. Table 3 summarizes this complex 
pattern. 


Should we now speak of the “extinction” of 
innovations, or the ‘“‘rescission” of innovations 
by outside forces? It seems that some kinds of 
disinnovation may be as contagious as the 
initial pattern of adoption was. Figure 2 shows 
a clear tendency for innovations and disinnova- 
tions to cluster, in the years prior to the New 
Deal. It also shows the impact at the state level 
of the national political changes reflected in the 
New Deal, an impact which preceded the 
adoption of federal minimum wage legisla- 


Table 3. Disinnovation in State Minimum Wage Legislation, 1912—1967 








Law repealed .... cc ce veeensensscccces ee ee ee ee ee E ee eee ee beret ati 4 states 
Law declared unconstitutional........... ror Sissi Seats ach arcs cercaue Sse Saw Gla, Sie Sal a TEINA 10 states 
By federal Cou rassar an aa aa a a a ee a 5 states 
By State COU tsaa anA a E EANES EEE 4 states 
By state Attorney General’s opio siaud aineid came teed eas State 
Law allowed to lapse or to become technically inoperative .........20-2-02--22 rece even seeae . 3 states 
Total disinnovations ......sss veneer ee eeees eee NR, were er oT cr cranant 17 States 
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Figure 1. 
State Minimum Wage Legislation 


tion.!? A total of 17 states gained effective 
minimum wage legislation between 1933 and 
1937 ~ 10 by new adoptions, 3 by re-enact- 
ment-of laws previously declared unconstitu- 
tional, and 4 by judicial opinions reinstating 
laws previously declared unconstitutional. 


It might be said that the loosening of 
economic conservatism during the New Deal 
allowed the states to complete a first wave of 
diffusion of minimum wage laws. Another wave 
of adoptions began in 1955. Figure 2 also 
reveals a third wave of innovation, beginning in 
1939 and directly patterned after the federal 
legislation passed in 1938. In this third wave, 
which would not appear at all in a simple 
tabulation of new minimum wage adoptions, 
-states with minimum wage laws already on the 


17See Rose, “National and Local Forces in State 
Politics” for a general discussion of the openness of 
states to national political influences. Camercn, Cam- 
eron, and Hofferbert, ““Non-Incrementalism in Public 
Policy,” p. 10, also support Rose’s nationalization 
hypothesis. Menzel, “Scientific and Technological 
Dimensions of Innovation,” p. 23, presents examples 
of informal federal pressure on states. . 
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books moved to upgrade them,!8 typically by 
extending coverage to men, by adding supple- 
mental pay for overtime, or by replacing a wage 
board or daily minimum rate with an hourly 
statutory minimum wage. In each of these thrze 
areas, the federal Fair Labor Standards Act was 
the innovator and the states followed the 
federal lead. When states began again to adost 
minimum wage legislation, after 1955, they 
emulated the new national model.!? 


Conclusions 


The diffusion of policy innovations among 
the states is a complicated phenomenon for 
which several models provide partial explana- 
tions. Interactive effects can be found for a 
selected set of policy measures, but it is not 
possible to say in advance what policies are 
members of this set. For other policies each 
state is apparently on its own, though the ease 
or difficulty of adopting a particular policy 
may be altered during the policy’s diffusion 
period by changes in state or national politics. 

Some states are consistently among the 
leaders on a variety of policies, while others lag 
behind in nearly every area. Yet diffusicn 
patterns may record the spread of necessity 
rather than the emulation of virtue: leaders 


Amendments 
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19 
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6 Enactments 
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e 
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10 6 22 28 34 40 46 52 58 64 70 


Figure 2. Components of 
Minimum Wage Diffusion 


18Menzel generally emphasizes the possibility of 
innovation by nonlegislative means. Cameron, Camer- 
on, and Hofferbert, p. 55, also argue for the impcr- 
tance of innovation within areas of long-established 
state action. 

19U.S. Department of Labor, Growth of Labor 
Law, pp. 93-97. 
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may lead because they are also the first to 
suffer the undesirable side effects of urban and 
industrial growth which create demands for 
state policy responses. 

A third model, that of state response to 
federal initiatives, is also prominent in some 
policy areas. The federal model, however, con- 
tains a mechanism qualitatively different from 
those of the interactive and independent deci- 
sion models — ie., the provision of positive 
incentives for states choosing to adopt the 
federal policy. Nevertheless, states may still 
want to review the experiences of other states 
before taking the plunge themselves, depending 
on the strength of the incentives put forward 
by federal agencies, and perhaps on the level of 
residual state resistance to federal innovations. 

With all these qualifications, is it still useful 
to study the diffusion of innovations among the 
states? I think it is, for several reasons. Innova- 
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tions are important in themselves, and we 
should know where they come from. It would 
also be useful to delve into the mysteries of 
state politics to learn more about the mech- 
anisms of emulation. ~- 

While it might be possible to find similarities 
in emulation processes across a wide range of 
policy areas, I would prefer to look at selected 
individual policy areas or clusters. We do not 
yet know enough about policy content, I think, 
to risk the confusions of lumping together large 
numbers of policies, especially if in doing so we 
would be mixing representatives of several 
distinct diffusion models. As I have tried to 
show in this research note, comparison of 
diffusion patterns may provide a way of gen- 
erating policy clusters empirically, according to 
their political similarity. It is arguable whether 
this kind of similarity is the most appropriate 
for the study of innovations, but I think the 
proposition is worth testing. 


A Revised Theory of Winning in House-Senate Conferences* 
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The question, “Who wins in House-Senate 
conferences?” has been answered, at least for 
recent Congresses.! Almost all evidence shows 
that the Senate wins more often than does the 
House.* Why the Senate wins, however, has not 
been adequately answered. Speculation and 
hypotheses abound, especially since much of 
what we know about Congress leads to the 
conclusion that the House rather than the 
Senate should win. 

In this paper we examine the available 
explanations of why the Senate conferees tend 
to win and suggest that an alternative explana- 
tion is not only supported empirically but is 
more consistent with the prevailing understand- 
ing of the roles of the House and Senate in 
Congressional policy making. 


*We wish to thank John Ferejohn, Susan Hansen, 
Lester Seligman, William Wilschke, and two anony- 
mous referees for their comments on earlier drafts of 
this paper, as well as Cheryl Frank, James Gerl, and 
Beatrice Villar for their assistance. 


1Richard F, Fenno, Jr., The Power of the Purse: 
Appropriations Politics in Congress (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1966), pp. 616-678; John A. Ferejohn, Pork 
Barrel Politics: Rivers and Harbors Legislation, 
1947—1968 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1974), pp. 116—126; John F. Manley, The Politics of 
‘Finance: The House Committee on Ways and Means 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1970), pp. 269—370; David J. 
Vogler, “Patterns of One-House Dominance in Con- 
gressional Conference Committees,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, 14 (1970), 303-320; David J. 
Vogler, The Third House: Conference Committees in 
the United States Congress (Evanston, Ill.: North- 
western University Press, 1971). 


2The evidence is consistent, even though different 
writers use different definitions of “winning.” Fenno 
used differences in dollars at the bureau level and 
` declared a victory for the chamber whose version was 
closest to final conference version; Manley used 
various measures including expected total revenue gain 
or loss; and Vogler used the codings of Congressional 
Quarterly. See also, Gilbert Y. Steiner, The Congres- 
sional Conference Committee: Seventieth to Eightieth 
Congresses (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1951) 
for an alternative set of results which show the House 
predominates in conference. 


Conference Outcomes 


Senate dominance of conference decision 
making has been demonstrated repeatedly. 
Fenno, in his study of 331 appropriations 
conference decisions, found that the Senate 
won 56.6 per cent of all outcomes and 65 per 
cent of the outcomes other than those where 
the House and Senate split the differences; the 
House won 30.5 per cent and 35 per cent 
respectively.? Similarly, Manley found that the 
Senate won 56 per cent of all tax legislation 
outcomes and 70 per cent of the outcomes in 
which there was a winner; the House won 25 
per cent and 30 per cent respectively.4 In a 
study of conference outcomes during five Con- 
gresses, Vogler found that the Senate won an 
average of 65 per cent of the time, while the 
House won 35 per cent. Kanter found that the 
House accepted the Senate’s recommendations 
on defense appropriations bills 57 per cent of 
the time. Finally, in examining the 136 
identifiable conference outcomes during the 
92nd Congress, we found that the House won 


30 per cent of the time while the Senate won 


46 per cent, and, when only decisions which 
resulted in a victory for one side are considered, 
the Senate won 60 per cent to 40 per cent for 
the House (N=103).? Thus, where there is a 
winner, the Senate generally wins between 60 
and 70 per cent of conference outcomes, while 
the House wins 30 to 40 per cent. 


3Fenno, pp. 661—670. 
4Manley, pp. 272-279, 
g Vous, “Patterns of One-House Dominance,” p. 


SArnold Kanter, “Congress and the Defense Bud- 
get: 1960—1970,” American Political Science Review, 
66 (March, 1972), 129-143. 


TIn the present study, 136 conferences in the 92nd 
Congress were identified and separately coded four 
times, twice at one-month, intervals by the senior 
author, and once each by two graduate students who 
were purposely kept unaware of the main hypothesis 
of. this study. If the conference bill was closer overall 
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Explaining Conference Outcomes 


The scholars cited above offer several dif- 
ferent explanations for their findings. For 
appropriations conferences, Fenno suggests that 
the greater support provided Senate conferees 
by the Senate itself allows them to win: 


The Senate is stronger in conference because 
the Senate [Appropriations] Committee and its 
conferees draw more directly and more com- 
pletely upon the support of their parent cham- 
ber than do the House [Appropriations] Com- 
mittee and its conferees.... The position they 
defend will have been worked cut with a 
maximum of participation by Senate members 
and will enjoy a maximum of support in that 
- body.8 


This explanation takes account cf a custom, 
dating to the 1840s, for conferees to be drawn 
from the standing committees in each chamber 
to which the bill was originally referred.? 
Fenno also examines and rejects the alternative 
explanation that the Senate wins because it 
supports the higher budget estimate. !° 

Manley explains Senate victories in the tax 
social-security tariff areas with another version 
of the outside support explanation: 


The reason the Senate does better in cases of 
conflict with the Ways and Means Committee is 
because politically Senate decisions are more in 

line with the demands of interest groups, 
lobbyisis, and constituents than House deci- 
sions. Ways and Means decisions, made under 
the closed rule, tend to be less popular with 
relevant publics than Senate decisions. 


Finally, Vogler seems to suggest that the 
chamber represented by the most prestigious 


to the House bill, that conference outcome was coded 


a House victory; if the conference bill was closer to 
the Senate bill, it was coded a Senate victory; and if 
the conference bill was equally close tc the House and 
Senate bills, it was coded a draw. “Closeness,” 
however, is a subjective judgment. This is problematic, 
but is somewhat less so if the subjective judgments of 
different coders agree. For the 92nd Congress, the 
reliability of the coding was very high. Intracoder 
reliability was 95 per cent; intercoder reliability 
averaged 83 per cent. On only three bills were there 
major disagreements (i.e. one coder coding a House 
victory, another a Senate victory or vice versa). These 
three were declared unclassifiable. All other disagree- 
ments involved one coder coding a draw while another 
coded a House or Senate victory. 


8renno, Power of the Purse, pp. 668—669. 


Ada C. McCown, The Congressional Conference 
Committee (1927; rpt. New York: AMS Press, 1967), 
pp. 61-64. 

10Fenno, pp. 667-670. 


llManley, Politics of Finance, p. 274. See also, 
Bertram M. Gross, The Legislative Struggle: A Study 
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committee in conference will win. His analysis 
shows, however, that the opposite is true: 
“House conferees drawn from committees with 
lower prestige than that of the Senate commit- 
tees involved in conference were generally more 
successful than were House conferees from 
committees with prestige rankings above those 
of their Senate counterparts.”!2 Vogler offers 
no explanation of this finding, but Ferejohn 
shows that it is a special case of Fenno’s 
chamber support explanation: “‘The less pres- 
tigious House Committees may be more per- 
meable to influence from the House as a whole 
than the prestige committees, which are ex- 
pected to control some natural excesses of the 
House. Thus conferees from low prestige House 
committees enjoy more floor support than do 
conferees of the prestige committees.” 13 

That the emphasis of these explanations falls 
on the greater outside political support given 
Senate conferees as opposed to House conferees 
is not surprising. This is one of the few variables 
related to success in conference decision mak- 
ing that apparently favors the Senate. Most 
other sources of House-Senate differences lead 
one to expect that the House will win in 
conference. For example, the greater specializa- 
tion of representatives in their committee work 
makes them better prepared for conferences. 
Similarly, the tighter organization of House 
committees is reflected in preconference stra- 
tegy sessions, smaller and more hierarchically 
structured bands of conferees, better confer- 
ence attendance records, and “tougher” bar- 
gaining stances by the House conferees. !* 

We are troubled, however, by two related 
aspects of this explanation of Senate victories. 
First, how exactly does senators’ greater out- 
side political support help them to win in 
conference? Both unit voting and the tendency 
for the House conferees to be major proponents 
of the House committee’s bill appear to limit 
the utility of outside political support as a 
bargaining resource. Unit voting means that 
senators have to change the position of a 
majority or more of the House conference 
delegation, not just that of enough to form a 
majority with the Senate conferees. Moreover, 


in Social Combat (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), pp. 


317—327. 
12Vogler, “Patterns of One-House Dominance,” p. 


13Ferejohn, Pork Barrel Politics, p. 118fn. 


14See especially, Fenno, Power of the Purse, pp. 
649—652; and Lewis A. Froman, Jr., The Congression- 
al Process: Strategies, Rules, and Procedures (Boston: 
Little Brown, 1967), pp. 5—15. 
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it is unclear why any House conferee would be 
willing to defer to the outside support of the 
Senate conferees rather than hold out for the 
bill his committee shaped and obtained House 
support for. 

Second, even assuming that in some way 
greater outside political support is an important 
conference resource, its mobilization and use 
by Senate conferees seems to imply that there 
are important victories to be won in con- 
ference. But most observers seem agreed that 
conferences are not as important as other stages 
of the legislative process. As Fenno states, 
“conferees make the least consequential deci- 
sions of all.”15 If there is so little to be won, 
why would outside support be mustered to win 
it? The outside political support explanations 


seem to require the assumption that confer- ` 


ences are worth winning. 

Our alternative explanation assumes that 
conference committees are less like wars or 
battles to be won and more like the peace talks 
that occur after major battles have been fought. 
It predicts that the chamber that will lose in 
conference is the chamber that has won the 
most prior to the conference. We would expect 
that conferees from this chamber would have 
the most incentive to induce the other confer- 
ees to leave their prior gains intact by conced- 
ing to their conference requests. Thus for the 
victor, conferences are a means toward ensuring 
what has been won elsewhere, not an arena for 
new victories. Therefore, strategic considera- 
tions, not the things that lead to winning 
battles (e.g., outside support), should affect 
winning in conference. i 

Which chamber is likely to have gained the 
most prior to conference? We will argue that 
the chamber that acts first on a bill tends to 
have the greatest impact on the content of a bill 
prior to the conference. This argument, a 
version of which has been advanced by Froman 
to explain why chamber disagreements are not 
taken to conference (i.e., the first acting cham- 
ber accepts the second acting chamber’s revi- 
sions), and by Ferejohn to explain the results of 
appropriations conferences on Corps of En- 
gineers civil works bills, is based upon the 
conception of the legislative process which 
follows:! 6 

(1) Action on legislation usually begins in 
one chamber because two separate dz nove 
considerations of the bill would be costly in 
time and resources and would make resolution 


15Fenno, Power of the Purse, p. 678. 


16Froman, pp. 155-158, and Ferejohn, pp. 
118~119. 
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of differences between the House and Senate 


‘versions more difficult. As a senior member of 


the House Public Works Committee told us: 
“Well, we have to delay awhile right now. The 
Senate has been ahead of us in working up a bill 
so we will wait until they have a basic version. 
Then we will work from that. [Is this because it 
will be easier to reach an agreement of confer- 
ence?] Of course. You can’t take two totally 
different bills to conference and hope to reach 
agreement.” 


(2) The first acting chamber negotiates a 
compromise on the bill. The compromise re- 
flects the preferences of various chamber actors 
(e.g., chairmen, subcommittee chairmen, other 
legislators interested in the bill for whatever 
reasons) and those of the executive agency 
most involved. If the bill did not originate with 
the agency, the appropriate committee requests 
the agency’s position on the bill. 

(3) When the second acting chamber con- 
siders the bill, a preliminary compromise has 
been struck between the originating chamber 
and the agency, and the second acting chamber 
may be thought of as the minority member of a 
three-actor game. In this situation, members of 
the second acting chamber have two alterna- 
tives: they can either put together an entirely 
new bill, in effect forming a new majority 
coalition with the agency (or for that matter 
with the other chamber); or they can make 
marginal adjustments, and therefore the second 
acting chamber would prefer to make marginal 
adjustments. 

(4) Actors in both the first acting chamber 
and the agency have an incentive to grant the 
second acting chamber’s marginal adjustments 
in order to pass as much of its original 
compromise as possible. Of course, both actors 
as well as outsiders would also have an incentive 
to have the second acting chamber insert 
preferences they had sacrificed in the initial 
compromise as marginal adjustments. 


(5) In conference committees the prefer- 
ences inserted by the second acting chamber 
will be accepted by the first acting chamber. 

(6) To the extent that marginal adjustments 
added by the second acting chamber deviate 
from the first acting chamber’s original posi- 
tion, legislators from the first acting chamber 
have a short-run incentive to resist the adjust- 
ments. Moreover, if the first acting chamber 
consistently agreed to the marginal adjustments 
of the second acting chamber, in the future it 
might add more and more adjustments. Hence 
the first acting chamber has both a short-run 
and long-run incentive to oppose some of the 
second chamber’s proposals. The conferees 
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from the first acting chamber therefore have an 
incentive to grant some marginal adjustments so 
as to pass the legislation, but it is clearly in 
their interests as well to resist granting all the 


` requests of the second acting chamber. 


This view, which is consistent with the 
evidence that the Senate usually wins in confer- 
ence, does not mean that the Senate’s version 
of a bill usually predominates. Just the opposite 
is true: the House has more influence on the 
content of the bill because it acts first. 


Evidence 


If this explanation of conference outcomes 
is correct, it must follow either that the Senate 
is always the second acting chamber, or that the 
House also tends to win in conference when it 
acts second. Table 1 shows that the Senate is 
not always the second acting chamber, and that 
when the Senate does act first, the House wins 
in conference. In the 92nd Congress, when the 
House acted first, the Senate won 72 per cent 
of the conference outcomes; when the Senate 
acted first, the House won 71 per cent of the 
conference outcomes.!7 

Of course one reason the House acts first so 
often is that it is constitutionally required to 
initiate action on revenue bills and by custom 
initiates action on appropriations bills. When 
money bills are separated out, the House is still 


17Note further that of the 30 conferences which 
resulted in a draw, 21 per cent (V=95) were on bills 
that originated in the House and 26 per cent (V=38) 
were on Senate bills. 
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found to act first on 60 per cent of the bills 
that went to conference (see Table 2). More 
important, however, little difference exists in 
the proportion of conferences won by the ' 
Senate and the proportion of conferences on 
nonmoney bills won by the second acting 
chamber (see Table 3). 

This strongly supports the inference that acting 
second is the general explanation of Senate 
predominance on both money and nonmoney 
bills. 

These results may, however, be artifacts of 
the peculiarities of the 92nd Congress. To 
determine whether these findings could be 
generalized beyond the 92nd Congress, we 
hypothesized that the percentage of Senate 
victories in the five Congresses studied by 
Vogler! could be “predicted” by the follow- 
ing regression equation, derived from Table 1: 


Number of Senate Conference Victories Dur- 
_ ing a Congress = .72 (No. of House First 
Bills) + .29 (No. of Senate First Bills) 


And where, using Table 2: 
No. of House First Bills = .72 (Total of Bills 
Resulting in Conference) 


No. of Senate First Bills = .28 (Total of Bills 
Resulting in Conference) 


Applying these equations to the N’s pre- 
sented by Vogler one can generate a set of 
predictions which can then be compared to 
Vogler’s actual results. The more accurate the 


18Vogler, “Patterns,” p. 309. 


Table 1. Conference Outcomes in the 92nd Congress in Relation to Which Chamber Acted First 


House Wins 
House passes bill first 28% 
Senate passes bill first 71% 


Senate Wins 
72% 100% (N=75) 
29% 100% (V=28) 





Table 2. Conference Outcomes on Money and Nonmoney Bills in Relation to Which Chamber Acted First 


Money Bills 
House passes bill first 41 
Senate passes bill first 0 
41 


Nonmoney Bills Total Bills 
57 (60%) 98 (72%) 
38 (40%) 38 (28%) 
95 (100%) 136 (100%) 


Table 3. Conference Outcomes for Money and Nonmoney Bills Passed First by the House 


House Wins 
Tax and appropriations bills 27% 
Other House first bills 32% 


Senate Wins 


13% 100% (N=37) 
68% 100% (V=38) 
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predictions, the more, confidence we have that 
the assumptions and conclusions of the theory 
presented above are general. í 

Table 4 indicates the results of the applica- 
tion of these equations to Vogler’s data.!1? The 
equations predict well, even with the strong 
assumptions that the percentages of bills passed 
first by the House and the percentage of Senate 
victories are constant. In fact, the results give 
strong support to both the theory and the 
corollary assumptions. 


Table 4. Comparison of 
Actual and Predicted Conference Outcomes 





; Actual 
i Predicted Senate Victories 
Congress Senate Victories (from Vogler) 
79 25 23 
80 28 33 
83 35 42 
88 29 34 
89 43 42 
r=.86 
Implications 


One implication of these results is that there 
is nothing about the Senate per se, other than 
its tendency to act second on legislation, that 
explains its tendency to win more often in 
conference than the House does.2° The almost 
perfect symmetry of our basic findings indi- 
cates that neither the greater openness of 
Senate as opposed to House decision making, 
nor indeed any other characteristic that differ- 
entiates the House and Senate, exerts an inde- 
pendent influence on winning in conference. 
When the House goes second, it wins 71 per 
cent of the time. If outside political support or 
greater openness to this support affects confer- 
ence outcomes, this symmetry would suggest 
that it does so equally for both chambers. 

A second implication of our conception of 
the legislative process is that, in order to 
influence. the major aspects of a bill, outsiders 
would concentrate on policy making in the first 
acting chamber and/or the relevant agency. This 


19 Vogler, “Patterns,” p. 309. 


20This confirms Fenno’s hypothesis that it is a 
characteristic of the Senate that explains conference 
outcomes; Fenno, Power of the Purse, p. 666. The 
invariance of the legislative sequence on appropria- 
tions bills, however, prohibited him from examining 
this particular characteristic of the Senate. Manley 
faced the same problem in his study of tax social- 
security tariff legislation. 
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implication is further supported by Ferejohn’s 
study of new starts added to the Army Corps of 
Engineers Appropriations bills (where the 
House always acts first). Ferejohn concludes 
that “... conference outcomes generally follow 
the pattern of House dominance,” adding, “if 
the House adds a new start to the Corp’s budget 
it almost always is funded in the final budget. A 
Senate-initiated new start usually has a much 
smaller chance of being in the conference 
budget.... House approval generally implies 
Senate approval, but the converse is not 
true.”*! Thus, although the Senate conferers 
prevailed in 65 per cent of the new starts over 
which the conferees disagreed, more House- 
initiated than Senate-initiated new starts were 
included in the ultimate statute. 


Conclusions 


We have suggested that the reason Senate 
conferees win more often in conference is that 
the Senate more often acts second to the House 
on legislation. We contend that the conferees 
from the first acting chamber have an incentive 
to exchange marginal amendments in the bill 
with conferees from the second acting chamber 
to obtain the latters’ support for the major 
aspects of the bill their chamber has passed. 
Thus conferences are best understood as the 
contexts in which conferees from the first 
acting chamber bargain for the support of the 
conferees from the second acting chamber, 
rather than as “the third House” in which the 
forces that lead to legislative victories are 
similar to those that lead to legislative victories 
at earlier stages of the legislative process. 

In support of this explanation we demon- 
strated that the House wins about as many 
conferences when the Senate initiates legislative 
action as the Senate wins when the House 
initiates legislative action. This finding rather 
clearly indicates that the greater openness of 
Senate proceedings and the greater outside 
support for Senate bills does not cause the 
Senate victories. The Senate wins because it 
acts second and for the reasons we have 
suggested. 

This is not to say that outside groups, 
bureaucrats, or congressmen do not wish to 
have their preferences prevail in conference. 
They clearly do. For example, agencies submit 
a reclama to the second acting chamber in 
hopes that the second acting chamber will pass 
a bill that includes their preferences and that 
will be upheld in conference. We suggest, 


21Ferejohn, Pork Barrel Politics, p. 123. 
22 Ibid, p.119. 
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however, that second chamber’s conferees win 
not because they have more outside support, 
but because they have a strategic advantage in 
conference — namely, the ability to veto the 
compromise arranged by the first chamber. 

Our theory also subsumes Froman’s argu- 
ment that the first acting chamber often ac- 
cepts the second acting chamber’s amendments 
without going to conference. The first acting 
chamber accepts the second acting chamber’s 
amendments to protect its own version of the 
bill. The sending of bills to conference in the 
first place can be understood as an effort on the 
part of the first acting chamber to limit the 
number and extent of adjustments made by the 
second acting chamber. In this sense, confer- 
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ences are a check on the logrolling between 
chambers that often characterizes House/Senate 
interaction. 

Finally, this paper emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the House in congressional policy 
making. We have shown that 72 per cent of the 
bills that went to conference in the 92nd 
Congress originated in the House. Moreover, of 
the 607 bills that became public laws during the 
92nd Congress, 61 per cent (or 327) originated 
in the House, while only 39 per cent (or 237) 
originated in the Senate. If we are correct that 
acting first allows a chamber to have greater 
impact on the content of legislation, then 
clearly the House has more legislative impact 
than the Senate. 


Behavioral Correlates of Political Support* 


Epwarp N. MULLER 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


If the concept of political support is to have 
relevance for macrolevel, systematic questions 
of political stability and instability, it must first 
be shown to yield relatively accurate predic- 
tions about the political behavior of individuals. 
But does. political support, in and of itself, 
predict to political behavior? If it is too much 
to ask that levels of political support predict to 
specific behaviors such as working for a candi- 
date in an election campaign versus engaging in 
a petition-signing drive, or engaging in an illegal 
takeover of a building versus a violent demon- 
stration, can different levels of political support 
at least be linked to general modes of political 
behavior? 

A variety of theories coincide in the predic- 
tion that different levels of political support 
will be associated with different broadly con- 
ceived modes of political behavior.! When 
political support is high, either apathy or 
participation in “conventional” electoral or 
pressure group politics is predicted to occur. 
When political support is low, the likely result 
is either withdrawal or else participation in 
“unconventional” forms of protest and aggres- 
sive political behavior. The consensual hypothe- 
ses thus see high political support as a necessary 
condition of conventional political behavior, 
low political support as a necessary condition 
of unconventional political behavior. 


*This report is from the project Gesellscheftliche 
und Politische Indikatoren für Unterstut- 
zung/Opposition, Zufriedenheit/Unzufriedenheit und 
Beherrschung/Machtlosigkeit, supported by a grant 
from the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. Profes- 
sors Rudolf Wildenmann and Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber 
of the University of Mannheim are sponsors of the 
project. The author is principal investigator. Jonathan 
Pool of the State University of New York at Stony 
Brook participated as co-investigator in this phase of 
the project. Helpful assistance was provided by Walter 
Wehrli. The paper is a revised version of one delivered 
at the Conference, “Alienation and System Surport,” 
Iowa City, Iowa, January 8-11, 1975. 


1See Ada W. Finifter, “Dimensions of Political 
Alienation,” American Political Science Review, 64 
(June, 1970), esp. Figure 1 at page 407; Jeffery M. 
Paige, “Political Orientation and Riot Participztion,” 
American Sociological Review, 36 (October, 1971), 
esp. Chart 1 at p. 812; David C. Schwartz, Political 
Alienation and Political Behavior (Chicago: Aldine, 
1973), esp. p. 156. 


To date, few studies have investigated rela- 
tionships between levels of political support 
and both conventional and unconventional 
kinds of political behavior. Notable exceptions 
are survey research studies carried out in 
Detroit in 1971 and in the San Francisco Bay 
area in 1972.2 Political support, in the Detroit 
study, was operationalized by a five-item Politi- 
cal Trust index measuring degree of belief that 
local and national government generally does 
the right things and serves the public interest. 
Although the magnitude of association was not 
especially great, it turned out that, among 
blacks, the Political Trust index was associated 
not only with unconventional behavior but also 
with conventional behavior. Similar results were 
obtained in the San Francisco Bay area study. 
Here political support was operationalized by 
an eight-item Pclitical Alienation index mea- 
suring degree of estrangement from the political 
process at the national level. When a multiple 
regression analysis was performed across all 
respondents, the Political Alienation index was 
estimated to have a positive (albeit small) effect 
on a four-item Conventional Participation in- 
dex, in addition to the expected positive effect 


on a four-item Protest Participation index. 


These findings are disquieting theoretically. For 
if low political support can lead to conventional 
as well as to unconventional political behavior, 
then knowledge, say, that support was on the 
decline, might tell one precious little about 
exactly what kind of political action people 
would be likely to take. 

A similarly provocative finding from the San 
Francisco Bay area study is that the Conven- 
tional Participation index correlates with the 
Protest Participation index at r = .394. This 
bespeaks a fairly strong linear relationship; and 
it suggests that these two modes of behavior are 
by no means mutually exclusive empirically, 


2On the Detroit study, see Joel D. Aberbach and 
Jack L. Walker, Race in the City (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1973); on the San Francisco Bay area study, 
see Jack Citrin, Herbert McClosky, J. Merrill Shanks, 
and Paul M. Sniderman, “Sources and Consequences 
of Political Alienation: A Progress Report on Indicator 
Development,” parer delivered at the conference, 
“Public Support for the Political System,” Madison, 
Wisconsin, August 12~17, 1973. 
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and should not be treated as such conceptually. 
Hence, in order to develop more precise predic- 
tions about behavioral consequences of political 
support, it would be necessary to construct a 
typology of political behavior which included 
mixed types — participation in both conven- 
tional and unconventional behavior — as well as 
pure types. 

In this paper, relationships between political 
support, indices of conventional and unconven- 
tional political behavior, and a typology of 
political behavior are investigated. The typol- 
ogy is constructed by combining different levels 
of conventional and unconventional behavior so 
as to define the following political action-types: 
behavioral withdrawal, conformative participa- 
tion, reformist action, realist revolutionary ac- 
tion, nonconformative opposition. A simple, 
three-variable political support theory of politi- 
cal action-type is then proposed and tested. 


Measures of Political Support 
and Political Behavior 


The data reported here come from a survey 
carried out in West Germany in 1973 by 
Infratest.3 Interviews of approximately 90 min- 
utes duration were administered to 259 respon- 
dents (137 males, 122 females) drawn from 
three research sites: Dorn-Durkheim, a village in 
the predominantly agricultural state of Rhein- 
land-Pfalz; Schonau, a working-class section of 


3The interview schedule was prepared by the 
author and Jonathan Pool. We are grateful for the 
helpful advice received from many colleagues at the 
University of Mannheim, especially Rudolf Wilden- 
mann and Uwe Schleth, and from Yola Laupheimer, 
director of the fieldwork, and Dorothea Reppart, 
assistant director, both of the Econcmics Research 
Bureau, Infratest GmbH & Co., Munich. 
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Mannheim, an industrial inland port on the 
Rhine River; and the University of Heidelberg. 


_ The sites were chosen in order to provide a 


diversity of community types and to secure 
greater than normal variation on attitudinal and 
behavioral variables relevant to political support 
and opposition.4 Random samples of persons 
aged 18 years and over were drawn from 
Dorn-Durkheim and Mannheim-Schonau; a pur- 
posive sample, including professors, lower- 
ranking faculty members, and students was 
drawn from the University of Heidelberg. 

The index of political support includes items 
which measure the degree to which a person 
believes that (1) Parliamentary laws should be 
obeyed, even if one does not agree with them; 
(2) the national government can be generally 
trusted to do the right thing; (3) the police 
deserve great respect; (4) the courts give fair 
treatment; (5) the basic political views of the 
national political leadership have, in the recent 
past, been sound. The focus is thus on institu- 
tions which wield the power of the state and 
the content consists of very general evaluative 
statements about these structures of political 
authority. The items used to construct the 
political support measure were administered as 


4Norn-Diirkheim had shown relatively high support 
for the NPD in the late 1960s; Mannheim-Schénau had 
shown relatively high support during the late 1940s 
and early 1950s for the KPD (there has been hardly 
any electoral support anywhere in present-day West 
Germany for the new version of the Communist party 
— DKP); the University of Heidelberg had experienced 
relatively high levels of disruptive collective protest 
during the academic year 1972—73. 


°These items are intended to measure the concept 
of diffuse political support, proposed by David 
Easton. For his most recent elaboration of the 


Table i. Inter-item Correlation Matrix (r): 
Support for the Structure of Political Authority 


Items (numbered as in text) 


(1) Selbst wenn man mit dem Inhalt eines Gesetzes ganz 


und gar nicht übereinstimmt: Sobald es vom 
Parlament verabschiedet worden ist, sollte man 
dem Gesetz gehorchen. 


(2) Man kann sich im allgemeinen darauf verlassen, dass 


die Bundesregierung das Richtige tut. 


(3) Alles in allem genommen, verdient die Polizei in der 


Bundesrepublik grossen Respekt. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) 


(4) Die Gerichte in der Bundesrepublik gewähren jedermann 


einen fairen Prozess — es spielt dabei keine Rolle, 
ob er arm ist oder reich, gebildet oder ungebildet. 


(5) Die Grundeinstellung der in der Bundesrepublik 


politisch tonangebenden Personen war riickblickend 


immer in Ordnung. 


33 ~— 

49 44 ae 

53 40 62 i 

23 48 42 47 = 
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part of a 14-item card-sort. The sorting sheet 
contained 7 boxes, labeled according to Likert- 
type format: strong agreement, moderate agree- 
ment, weak agreement, neutral, weak disagree- 
ment, moderate disagreement, strong disagree- 
ment. Scores ranging from “0” (strong dis- 
agreement) up to “6” (strong agreement) were 
assigned to the different intensities of agree- 
ment. Table 1 shows the matrix of product- 
moment correlations computed for the political 
support items. Relatively strong correlations 
obtain almost across the board (the mean 
inter-item correlations is .44), indicating that 
these items are unidimensional. 

Conventional political behavior was mea- 
sured by a set of items referring to standard 
ways by which a person might participate in an 
election campaign. Respondents were asked if 
within the past five years they had (1) spoken 
with people and tried to persuade them to vote 
for a particular candidate or party; (2) worn a 
campaign button or affixed a sticker to their 
car; (3) attended political discussions or rallies; 
(4) spent money to help a candidate ora party; 
(5) worked for a candidate in a campaign. The 


- Conventional Political Behavior index is the 


sum of the number of campaign-relatec activi- 
ties in which a respondent had engaged. 

Items selected to measure unconventional 
political behavior are those which exemplify 
aggressive political protest: action eithez illegal 
and disruptive of the normal functioning of 
government or illegal and explicitly violent. 
Unconventional political behavior was limited 
to illegal, aggressive action so as to avoid the 
possibility that a correlation between conven- 
tional and unconventional behavior could, in 
part, be an artifact arising from existential 
commonality between items in both indices. 
(For example, nonaggressive actions such as 
participating in peaceful rallies or marches, 
though unconventional, are nevertheless similar 
to electoral participation in that both involve 
“within-system”’ behavior which does not chal- 
lenge the authority of the state — hence both 
are essentially conformative in nature.) The 
Aggressive Political Behavior index is the sum 





concept, see Easton, “A Re-Assessment of the Con- 
cept of Political Support,” British Journal of Political 
Science, § (October, 1975), 435-457. 


6There is some reason to believe that the format of 
the cardsort sheet might have encouraged respondents 
with no real opinion about a given item to place it in 
the Neutral box, since the sheet did not contain a 
Don’t Know box. At least, when the Neutral category 
is excluded, correlations with other variables go up. 
But there is no systematic way to determin which 
respondents “really” meant ‘neutral’? and which 
respondents really meant “don’t know.” 
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of the number of positive responses to ques- 
tions asking whether or not a respondent had 
engaged in any of the following actions: (1) 
takeovers of fectories, offices, or other build- 
ings; (2) involvement in fights (battles with the 
police, battles with other demonstrators); (3) 
involvement with a group which wants to bring 
down the government by violent means; (4) 
destruction of public property (smashing win- 
dows, pulling down street signs); (5) involve- 
ment in a wildcat strike.” 

The Aggressive Political Behavior index is by 
no means independent of the Conventional 
Political Behavior index; they correlate posi- 
tively at Tau, = .365, a value statistically 
significant at the .QOI level. A different correla- 
tion coefficient for ordinal variables, Gamma, is 
sensitive to the presence of a monotonically 
nondecreasing relationship — as rank-order on 
one variable increases, rank-order on the other 
variable either increases or stays the same. In 
contrast to Taus, which can attain unity only 
when all cases fall on the diagonal of a 
contingency table, Gamma also reflects “cor- 
ner” correlations: it can attain unity when all 
cases are located along two adjacent edges of a 
contingency table.8 The Gamma correlation 
between the Aggressive Political Behavior index 
and the Conventional Political Behavior index is 
.705. The fact that the Gamma correlation is 
much higher than the Tau, correlation indi- 
cates that the form of the relationship between 
Aggressive Political Behavior and Conventional 
Behavior tends to be monotonically nonde- 
creasing rather than monotonically increasing. 

The political behavior indices are categorized 
into Low (absence of participation), Medium 
(participation in one or two activities), and 
High (participation in three or more activities) 
levels and cross-classified in Table 2. As can be 
seen from this table, those who show no 
participation in conventional activity are vir- 
tually certain not to participate in aggressive 
activity; those who participate in conventional 
activity are unlikely to participate in aggressive 
activity; but practically all of those who partici- 
pate in aggressive activity also participate in 
conventional activity. While one would not 
want to argue that this particular form of 
relationship is necessarily the most likely pat- 


7The phrasing for many of these items comes from 
a pretest questionnaire developed for a substantively 
parallel study which is being carried out in West 
Germany under the direction of Max Kaase and Hans 
Klingemann of the Zentrum für Umfragen, Methoden 
und Analysen, Mannheim. 


8See Johan Galtung, Theory and Methods of Social 
Research (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1967), p. 223. 
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tern of association, it does seem to be consider- 
ably more plausible than a number of others. 
For example, it is more plausible than a 
straight-forward monotonically-increasing rela- 
tionship, since there is no causal rationale for 
predicting that low rank on one variable should 
usually occur only with low rank on the other, 


medium rank on one only with the medium’ 


rank on the other, and high rank on one only 
with high rank on the other. Also, any non- 
monotonic patterns would be highly implausi- 
ble. Thus, aside from the null hypothesis, the 
most plausible remaining candidete is the hy- 
pothesis of a monotonically nonincreasing rela- 
tionship in which the preponderance of cases is 
located along the Low row oan Aggressive 
Political Behavior and down the Low column 
on Conventional Political Behavior. This would 
be the situation if only pure modes of behavior 
tended to occur. But no support for it has been 
found in these data; and no support was found 
in the San Francisco Bay area survey. This leads 
to the conclusion that it will generally be 
necessary to account for mixed modes of 
behavior in addition to pure modes. 


The cells defining a political behavior typol- 
ogy that includes pure and mixed modes of 
political behavior are shown enclosed by boxes 
in Table 2. This conceptualization of political- 
action type has been inspired especially by the 
theories of Finifter and of Schwartz.? In 
Finifter’s dimensions-of-alienation theory the 
behavioral responses are apathy, conformative 
participation, reform-oriented protest, revolu- 
tion, and withdrawal; behavioral orientations in 
Schwartz’ theory are conformity, reformism, 
revolutionism, withdrawal, and ritualism. 


? See Finifter, “Dimensions of Political Alienation;” 
Schwartz, Political Alienation and Political Behavior. 
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In both theories, withdrawal refers to the 
absence of any kind of political action. Hence, 
it is logical to define a Behavioral Withdrawal 
type by the combination of the Low category 
on Conventional Political Behavior and the Low 
category on Aggressive Political Behavior. 

Conformist behavior, in both theories, is 
equated with conventional activity. But since 
aggressive political action may often co-occur 
with conventional action in a person’s beha- 
vioral repertoire (mixed mode), it would seem 
best to define conformist behavior as participa- 
tion only in conventional electoral and pres- 
sure-group politics. Hence, the Conformative 
Participation type is defined by the combina- 
tion of the Medium or High categories on 
Conventional Political Behavior and the Low 
category on Aggressive Political Behavior. 

Finifter views reformism as actions of pro- 
test groups working within the institutional 
framework of society. Schwartz’s view is some- 
what vague about behavioral referents, since 
reformism is measured by items such as: “Pd 
like to help bring about major changes in 
American politics — a peaceful revolution in 
our attitudes, priorities, policies, and institu- 
tions.”!© Reformism would seem to be best 
conceptualized as preeminently a mixed mode: 
the use of some aggressive tactics in con- 
junction with conventional activity. Accor- 
dingly, the Reformist Action type is defined by 
the combination of the Medium or High cate- 
gories on Conventional Political Behavior and 
the Medium categories on Aggressive Political 
Behavior. 

Revolutionism, in both theories, refers to 
eschewal of conventional activity in favor of 
political aggression. In Finifter’s view, revolu- 
tionism entails “fundamental, radical rejection 


10Schwartz, p. 163. 


Table 2. Derivation of Index of Political-Action Type 


Aggressive 
Political Behavior Low 
Low I 122 
Medium Vv 1 
High 0 
N= 123 


Political-Action Type Index 
Type I: Behavioral Withdrawal 
Type II: Conformative Participation 
Type II: Reformist Action 
Type IV: Realist Revolutionary Action 
Type V: Nonconformative Opposition 


Conventional Political Behavior 


Medium High N= 
H 48 33 203 
HI 9 11 21 
IV 3 4 7 

60 48 231 
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of established methods of accomplishing politi- 
cal goals.”!! Revolutionism is thus conceived 
as a pure rather than a mixed mode. This 
notion of revolutionism is best captured by the 


action type labeled Nonconformative Opposi- 
tion, defined by the combination of the Low 
‘category on Conventional Political Behavior 
and the Medium or High categories on Aggres- 
sive Political Behavior. Two subtypes could 
further be distinguished. If one defined the 
High category of an aggressive political behavior 
index as necessarily including involvement in at 
least one violent action (as is the case here), 
then one might differentiate between Noncon- 
formative Opposition which is not necessarily 


violent — an action type akin to what Schwartz 
calls radical reformism!? — and a more extreme 


kind of Nonconformative Opposition which 
does involve participation in at least some 
political violence. 

Of course, revolutionaries frequently have 
sought to overthrow the system from within as 
well as from without — e.g., during the 1920s in 
Germany, members of the Communist party 
and of the Nazi party engaged in violent 
political aggression and participated in conven- 
tional electoral politics; today, members of the 
Communist party and of the Neo-Fascist party 
in Italy have shown a similar proclivity for such 
a mixed mode. And this is certainly a realistic 
strategy for the revolutionary, though it may 
entail ideological compromise which can even- 
tually deradicalize a revolutionary movement. 

A mixed mode comprising participaticn ina 
high level of aggressive activity without es- 
chewal of conventional activity is not a com- 
ponent of the behavior typologies proposed by 
either Finifter or Schwartz. But-it is clearly a 
logical possibility which, on empirical grounds, 
warrants explicit consideration as a distinct 
action type. Labeled Realist Revolutionary 
Action, this type is defined by the High 
category on Aggressive Political Behavior and 
the Medium or High categories on Conventional 
Political Behavior. 

The political behavior typology proposed 
here does not include apathy or ritualism as 
separate types. As Finifter defines it, apathy 
refers to very low political involvement.t3 In 
this sense, apathy would be subsumed under 
the Behavioral Withdrawal type. As a specific- 
ally behavioral orientation, Schwartz's concep- 
tualization of the ritualism type is unclear. He 
defines it by items such as: “There are some 


11¥Finifter, p. 408. 
12Schwartz, p. 140. 
13Finifter, p. 407. 
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public policies that I still advocate because I 
used to believe that they would work, even 
though now I am not very convinced that they 
would work; “You’ve got to keep trying to get 
good laws and fairness in politics, but it’s really 
not much use.”!4 But these items would 
appear at face value to measure some sort of 
attitude of political futility rather than a 
behavioral orientation. 

With respect to general definition of each of 
the political-action types, how one goes about 
differentiating between medium and high levels 
of conventional political behavior is immaterial, 
but the distinction between low and medium 
levels is, of course, important. Here, I would 
include participation limited to the act of 
voting under the low category of conventional 
political behavior and relegate participation in 


other conventional actions to the medium and 


high levels.45 Also, under the low category of 
aggressive political behavior, I would include 
participation in any kind of unconventional 
behavior which is legal; and I would differen- 
tiate the high from medium aggressive behavior 
by defining the high category as necessarily 
including participation in some form of politi- 
cal violence. 

A check on the concurrent validity of the 
Political-Action Type index can be made by 
testing predictions about relationships which 
should hold between action type and intention 
to engage in various political behaviors.1° 
Given the definition of each action type, the 
following hypotheses should be supported: 

(1) The Behavioral Withdrawal type should 
show a negative intention toward participation 
in conventional and aggressive political activity. 

(2) The Nonconformative Opposition type 
should show a negative intention toward par- 
ticipation in conventional political activity. 

(3) The Conformative Participation, Re- 
formist Action and Realist Revolutionary Ac- 
tion types should not show a negative intention 
toward participation in conventional political 
activity. 

(4) The Conformative Participation type 
should show a negative intention toward par- 
ticipation in aggressive political activity. 


14schwartz, pp. 163, 179. 


1SThere is, of course, an enormous gap between 
frequency of voting and frequency of engaging in the 
other conventional actions. See, for example, Lester 
W. Milbrath, Political Participation (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1965), pp. 16—27. 


16On the topic of concurrent validity, or criterion 
validation, see David C. Leege and Wayne L. Francis, 
falar en (New York: Basic Books, 1974), pp. 
0-162. 
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(5) The Reformist Action, Realist Revolu- 
tionary Action, and Nonconformative Opposi- 
tion types should not show a negative intention 
toward participation in moderately aggressive 
political activity. 

(6) The Reformist Action type should show 
a negative intention toward participation in 
highly aggressive political activity. 


(7) The Realist Revolutionary Action type 
should not show a negative intention toward 
participation in highly aggressive political 
activity. Of course, since there is only one 
instance of Nonconformative Opposition in this 
sample, prediction 2 cannot be tested, and 
prediction 5 can be tested only in regard to 
Reformist Action and Realist Revolutionary 
Action. 

Table 3 shows the results when the depen- 
dent variables are measures of intention toward 
participation in conventional electoral activity 
-— working for a candidate or party in an 
election campaign; a moderately aggressive ac- 
tion — takeovers of buildings; and a highly 
aggressive action — use of violence against the 
government. The predictions about the ex- 
pected pattern of behavioral intention which 
should be manifested by each action type 
receive strong confirmation across the board. 
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Political Support and Political Behavior 


According to the political trust theory devel- 
oped by Gamson and refined in certain respects 
by Paige, high political trust leads either to 
conventional behavior or to apathy (“passive 
adjustment”), depending upon whether sense of 
political efficacy is high or low. Low political 
trust leads either to aggressive political behavior 
or to alienated or resentful withdrawal, again 
depending upon whether felt political efficacy 
is high or low.1? Finifter’s dimensions-of- 
alienation theory utilizes the concept of political 
normlessness — a variable similar in meaning to 
political trust-distrust. Combinations of low 
political normlessness and the two political 
efficacy conditions are predicted to lead to the 
identical behavioral responses predicted by the 
Gamson-Paige theory. The predicted result of 
high political normlessness is a reform orienta- 
tion, given high political efficacy; when politi- 
cal efficacy is low, the predicted result of high 
political normlessness is extreme disengage- 
ment, either in the form of revolutionary 
opposition or complete withdrawal, depending 
upon whether sense of personal efficacy is high 


17Paige, “Political Orientation and Riot Participa- 
tion,” pp. 811-812. 


Table 3. Relationships Between Political-Action Type Index and Three Behavioral Intentions 

















Political-Action Type 
| Realist 
Behavioral Conformative Reformist Revolutionary 
Withdrawal Participation Action Action 
% N= % N= % N= Jo N= 
Conventional Action: 
Work for candidate or 
party in election 
Would not do 79 ( 88) 19 (15) 05 (1) 00 (0) 
Might do, would do 21 ( 23) 82 (66) 95 (18) 100 (7) 
Totals 100% (111) 101% (81) | 100% (19) 100% (7) 
Moderately Aggressive Action: 
Takeover offices, 
factories, other buildings T 
Would not do 94 (104) 76 (61) 25 ( 5) 00 (0) 
Might do, would do 06 ( 7) 24 (19) 75 (15) 100 -m 
Totals 100% (111) 100% (80) 100% (20) 100% (7) 
Highly Aggressive Action: 
Use violence against 
government 
Would not do 94 (104) 88 (70) 85 (17) 29 (2). 
Might do, would do 06° ( 7) 13 (10) 15 (3) 71 (5) 
Totals 100% (111) 101% (80) 100% (20) 100% (7) 





3 Rounding error. 
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or low.'8 The alienation theory proposed by 
Schwartz asserts that if estrangement from the 
political system is low, conventional political 
behavior is the likely response. If estrangement 
from the system is high, reformism or revolu- 
tionism are likely to result, given that variables 
conducive to a strong sense of personal efficacy 
are also high; withdrawal or ritualism are likely 
to occur when estrangement from the system is 
high and the variables conducive to a strong 
sense of personal efficacy are low.!9 In effect, 
these theories tend to conceive of high political 
support as a necessary but not sufficient condi- 
tion of conventional political behavior, and low 
‘political support as a necessary but not suffi- 
cient condition of aggressive political behavior. 

How have these theories fared empirically? 
None of the predicted effects of interaction 
between political support and other variables 
on types of political behavior has yet received 
any clear-cut confirmation, The prediction of a 
positive relationship between political support 
and conventional political behavior also has not 
received clear-cut confirmation, and the evi- 
dence from other studies, cited earlier, militates 
against it. Only the prediction of a negative 
relationship between political support and ag- 
gressive political behavior has received 
support.20 


18Finifter, “Dimensions of Political Alienation,” p. 


19Schwartz, Political Alienation and Political Be- 
havior, pp. 188-159. 


20Finifter’s dimensions-of-alienation theory has 
not been tested. Paige tested the political trust theory 
on a sample of black males interviewed some six 
months after the July, 1967, civil disorders in Newark. 
He found that among blacks high on political informa- 
tion,, there was a statistically significant, positive linear 
trend between participation in the riots and level of 
political distrust. But a negative linear trend between 
being registered to vote in 1964 and level of political 
distrust was very slight. Since the question of whether 
one is registered to vote is not avery reliable {or even 
desirable measure of participation in conventional 
political activity), the test of the prediction of a 
negative relationship between level of distrust and 
conventional activity probably is best ignored. Also, 
since the equivalence of amount of political informa- 
tion (used as an indicator of political efficacy) and 
sense of political efficacy is debatable, it probably is 
best not to regard the information variable as one that 
enables any kind of precise test of political efficacy 
and political trust interaction hypotheses. Schwartz’s 
alienation theory has not been tested against measures 
of overt behavior. Schwartz does report correlations 
between a national political alienation index and 
measures of behavioral orientation for a sample of 
students and faculty at the University of Pennsylvania 
and a sample drawn from black ghettoes in North and 
West Philadelphia. In the case of the University of 
Pennsylvania sample, a statistically significant negative 
correlation obtained between the political alienation 
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The hypothesis of a monotonically nonde- 
creasing relationship between level of political 
support and level of conventional political 
behavior can be expressed as follows: 


When political support is low or medium, 
conventional political behavior will be low; 
when political support is high, conventional 
political behavior will be low, medium, or high. 


This is a corner correlation hypothesis, appro- 
priately tested for ordinal variables by the 
Gamma coefficient. The hypothesis which pre- 
dicts a monotonically nonincreasing relation- 
ship between level of political support and level 
of aggressive political behavior is also a corner 
correlation hypothesis and may be expressed 
as: 
When political support is low, aggressive politi- 
cal behavior will be low, medium, or high; when 
political support is medium or high, aggressive 
political behavior will be low. 


Table 4 shows the results of the test of these 
hypotheses for the West German sample. 
Categories of low, medium, and high political 
support are defined by dividing the Support for 
the Authority Structure index, which ranges 
from 0—30, into approximately equal thirds 
(Low = 0—10; Medium = 11-20; High = 
21—30). The boxed-in cells are those in which 
all cases would fall if the hypotheses were to 
receive perfect confirmation. 

The negative sign attached to Gamma tells us 
at once that the hypothesis about conventional 
political behavior is disconfirmed. In fact, the 
data provide moderately strong confirmation 
for the obverse of the predicted relationship — 
corner correlation in the opposite direction. 
This is evidenced by the fact that a majority — 
62 per cent — of those at High SAS score Low 
on the Conventional Political Behavior index, 


index and the behavioral orientation labeled Confor- 
mity; but this correlation is suspect because, since 
three of the four items in the Conformity index 
appear to be measuring the same thing as the items in 
the political alienation index, political alienation is, at 
least in part, just being correlated with itself (see 
Schwartz, pp. 269, 273). In the case of the Philadel- 
phia ghetto sample, the meaning of the statistically 
significant negative correlation between political alien- 
ation and Conformity is unclear because the single 


-item used to measure the conformity orientation does 


not appear to have much at all to de with convention- 
al political behavior per se (see Schwartz, p. 179). The 
political alienation index does show statistically sig- 
nificant positive correlation with Revolutionism in 
both samples. However, tests of the hypothesis of an 
interaction between political alienation and sense of 
personal efficacy in the determination of Revolution- 
ism are performed incorrectly (all variables are entered 
additively into a multiple regression analysis). 
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Table 4. Relationships Between Political Support and Indices of Political Behavior 
Support for the Authority Structure 
Conventional aoas Le „Medium High _ 
Political Behavior % N= % N= Jo N= 
Low 54 
Medium (13) 26 ( 29) 
High 53 a8). 20 ( 22) 
Totals -100% (34) 100% (iii) 101% (86) 
Gamma = —.44§ 
Support for the Authority Structure 
ignei Low Medium High 
Political Behavior % N= % N= % N= 
Low 
Medium (11) ( 12) 
High 01 (_ 1) 00 ( 0) 
Totals 100% (31) 100% (108) 100% (80) 


Gamma = —.879 





4Rounding error. 


while those at Low SAS tend to score at 
Medium or High on the Conventional Political 
Behavior index. 

The hypothesis about aggressive political 
behavior is handsomely confirmed. The sign of 
Gamma is in the predicted direction and the 
magnitude of the coefficient is quite high, 
reflecting the fact that only 13 out of the 219 
cases with scores on both variables are discon- 
firming instances of the hypothesis. 

The answer to one of the research questions 
is thus negative. Different levels of political 
support are not associated with different broad- 
ly defined modes of political behevior. Political 
support correlates in the same direction with 
aggressive and conventional political behavior. 


As we know, however, those who score 
medium or high on the Aggressive Political 
Behavior index tend also to score medium or 
high on the Conventional Political Behavior 
index. Therefore, in order to get a sharper test 
of political support hypotheses derived from 
the political trust, dimensions-of-alienation, or 
alienation theories, we need to look at the 
typology of political behavior which dis- 
tinguishes between the pure types and the 
mixed types. With Political-Action Type as the 
dependent variable/ one would hypothesize that 
high political support is a necessary condition 
of Conformative Participation, that low politi- 
cal support is a necessary condition of Realist 
Revolutionary Action and Nonconformative 
Opposition, that perhaps medium support 
would be a necessary condition of Reformist 


Action,?! and that Behavioral Withdrawal 
could occur at ali levels of support. 

Though one might conceivably rank order 
Types I-IV of political action on the basis of 
something like degree of challenge to a political 
regime, the Political-Action Type index is essen- 
tially a nominal variable. Therefore, the 
strength of the relationship between SAS and 
Political-Action Type will be indexed by Cra- 
mer’s V, a correlation coefficient appropriate 
for the nominal level of measurement. As can 
be seen from Table 5, there is a moderately 
strong relationship between SAS and the Politi- 
cal-Action Type index.”? The percentages show 
that low political support is indeed very close 
to being a necessary condition of Realist 
Revolutionary Action. And Behavioral With- 
drawal does occur at all levels of political 
support. But medium political support is not a 
necessary condition of Reformist Action. And 
most disconcerting is the finding that Confor- 
mative Participation is more likely to occur at 
low instead of high support 


21This hypothesis is suggested by Paige on p. 818 
of “Political Orientation and Riot Participation,” 
where he proposes that civil rights activity will be the 
preferred political tactic of those who are high on 
political efficacy and medium on political trust. 


22The inclusion of the single case of Nonconforma- 
tive Opposition in Table 5 does not affect the stability 
of chi-square, as evidenced by the fact that V, a 
chi-square-based statistic, is .3995 when the Noncon- 
formative Opposition case is excluded. 
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Table 5. Relationship Between Political Support and Political Action-Type Index 

Support for the Authority Structure 

“Low Medium High 
Political-Action Type _ | Fo N= % N= % N= 
Behavioral Withdrawal 03 (1) 55 ( 58) 61 (48) 
Conformative Participation 50 (15) 32 ( 34) 39 (31) 
Reformist Action 23 ( 7) hi ( 12) 00 ( 0) 
Realist Revolutionary Action , 20 ( 6) 01 ( 1) 00 ( 0) 
Nonconformative Opposition 03 (1) 00_ ( 0) 00 (0) 
Totals 99%3 (30) 99% (105) 100% (79) 

x2 =68.48  p<.001 V = 400 


4Rounding error. 


Thus, even when a typology of political 
behavior is constructed so as to differentiate 
various mixed and pure behavioral types, one is 
still left with the problem that when support 
falls to a low level, it is difficult to predict with 
much accuracy exactly which type of behavior 
is likely to result. And existing theory is of no 
help here, because it is premised on the notion 
that Conformative Participation will not occur 
when political support is low, whereas these 
data show Conformative Participation to be a 
likely response to low support. 

Could the results in some way be con- 
founded by type of community? The three 
communities represent a working-class milieu, a 
peasant milieu, and an intelligentsia milieu. One 
plausible hypothesis of a contextual confound- 
ing effect might run as follows: In the working- 
class and peasant milieus, community norms 
may serve to inhibit radical behavior even when 
an attitude conducive to it, such as low political 
support, is present. Thus, when community 
type is controlled for, either Behaviora! With- 
drawal or Conformative Participation might be 
the response to low political support in the 
working-class and peasant milieus; whereas, in 
the intelligentsia milieu, where community 
norms that might inhibit radical behavior may 
be weak or nonexistent, those low on political 
support might either withdraw or else engage in 
one of the action types involving aggressive 
behavior. 

Unfortunately, as Table 6 shows, almost all 
of the low political support observed in this 
sample comes from the intelligentsia milieu. 
This is not unexpected for present-day West 
Germany, since most of the behavioral opposi- 
tion to the regime in the recent past has come 
from the intelligentsia sector of society rather 
than the working-class or peasant sectors.*3 


23Rural communities such as Dorn-Durkheim did 
_ Show rather high support for the rightist party, 


But in the absence of low support from the 
working-class and peasant milieus, it is impos- 
sible to carry out a sharp test of the hypothesis 
of a contextual confounding effect. At any 
rate, in the intelligentsia milieu, where low 
support does occur, the incidence of confor- 
mative participetion does not drop off sub- 
stantially, thus suggesting at least partial discon- 
firmation of the hypothesis. 


Political Support Theory of 
Political-Action Type 

Given that withdrawal can occur at any level 
of support, and that one could thus only expect 
different levels of support to be a necessary 
condition of behavior, still, neither medium nor 
high levels of political support are a necessary 
condition of anything, and low political sup- 
port, while close to a necessary condition of 
Realist Revolutionary Action, also is associated 
with other behavioral types. Therefore, to 
predict to behavioral consequences, it appears 
that interaction between political support and 
other variables will have to be considered. 

The theoretical model for prediction of 
political-action type to be proposed here draws 
not only on the concept of diffuse support for 
the structure of political authority but also on 
the concept of belief in the efficacy of past 
political aggression, utilized previously in a 
partial theory of political violence,*4+ and on 





Nazionaldemokratische Partei Deutschlands, during 
the late 1960s; but there is some question whether this 
party is actually an antiregime party in the same sense 
as, say the Germar: Communist Party. In this sample, 
three of the four NPD identifiers from Dorn-Durkheim 
are at the Medium level on SAS, the other is at the 
High level. Of the four respondents from Heidelberg 
who identify with the DKP (newly reconstructed 
Communist party), three are at the Low level of SAS, 
the other is at the Medium level. 


248 dward N. Muller, “A Test of a Partial Theory of 
Potential for Political Violence,” American Political 
Science Review, 66 (September, 1972), 928—959. 
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Table 6. Relationship Between Political Support and Political-Action Type Index, 
Controlling for Kind of Community 
Kind of Community . 
Mannheim-Schonau: Working-Class Dorn-Diirkheim: Peasant 
. Support for the Authority Structure Support for the Authority Structure 
hae Low Medium High Low Medium High 
Type’ % N= % N= % N= % N= % N= % N= 
I 33 (1) 88 (38) 81 (21) e m 65 (20) 61 (25) 
II 33 (1) 09 (4) 19 (5) "n m 36 (11) 39 (16) 
M 00 (0) ` 02 (1) 00 (0) -- = -- = -e e 
IV pa aa 2a ate sce ae Bete tee as, eee we. | Gee 
V 33 (1) 00 (0) 00 (0) hee jee == == diep. ne 
Totals 100% (3) 99% (43) 100% (26) 101% (31) 100% (1) 
Kind of Community 
Heidelberg: Intelligentsia 
Support for the Authority Structure 

Political : : 
Acton Low Medium High 
Type % N= % N= % = 
I 00 (0) 00 (0) 17 (2) 
i k D a i v o Key: Typel: Behavioral Withdrawal 
IV 2 (6) 03 (1) 00 (0) Type II: Conformative Participation 
y | ek A nE ue Type III: Reformist Action 

gee Yeas i oo pine Type IV: Realist Revolutionary Action 
Totals 100% (27) 100% (31) 100% (12) Type V: Nonconformative Opposition 





4Rounding error. 


the concept of perceived personal political influ- 
ence, utilized in the political trust and dimen- 
sions-of-alienation theories. Support for the 
authority structure, in interaction with efficacy 
of past aggression and personal political influ- 
ence, is assumed to channel other kinds of 
dissatisfaction into different types of political 
behavior. This assumption need not necessarily 
be true. Relative deprivation in any of its many 
guises could have an impact on political-action 
type independently of diffuse political sup- 
port.25 If so, the model would have to be made 
more complex. But, for present purposes, rela- 
tive deprivation will be relegated to the status 
of a likely direct cause only of variation in 
support for the structure of political author- 
ity. l i 

The model for prediction of political-action 
type will be formulated on the basis of interac- 


25This is the role proposed in Ted Robert Gurr’s, 
Why Men Rebel (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1970), though not in his “A Causal Model of 
Civil Strife: A Comparative Analysis Using New 
Indices,” American Political Science Review, 62 (De- 
cember, 1968), 1104—1124. 


26Empirical evidence supporting such an assump- 
tion is reported in Muller, pp. 931—932. 
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tion between low, medium, and high levels of 
support for the authority structure, efficacy of 
past aggression, and personal political influence. 
In addition, it is necessary under one condition 
in the model to invoke a dichotomous variable, 
the presence or absence of identification with 
an antiregime party, in order to specify which 
action type is most likely. The model can be 
expressed by the following propositions: 


A. Given low support for the authority struc- 
ture: 


Ia. If personal political influence is low 
and efficacy of past aggression is low or 
medium, then Behavioral Withdrawal. 


IIa. If personal political influence is medi- 
um or high and efficacy of past aggres- 
sion is low, then Conformative Partici- 
pation. 


Ha. If personal political influence is medi- 
um or high and efficacy of past aggres- 
sion is medium, then Reformist Action. 


IVa. If personal political influence is medi- 
um or high and efficacy of past aggres- 
sion is high; or if personal political 


influence is low, efficacy of past aggres- 
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sion is high, and identification with an 


antiregime party is present, then Realist. 


Revolutionary Action. 


Va. If personal political influence is low, 
efficacy of past aggression is high, and 
identification with an antiregime party 
is absent, then Nonconformative Op 


position. i 
B. Given medium support for the authority 
structure: 


‘Ib. If personal political influence is low, 
regardless of efficacy of past aggression, 
then Behavioral Withdrawal. 


If personal political influence ís medi- 
um or high and efficacy of past aggres- 


IIb. 


sion is low, then Conformative Partici- ` 


pation. 


Iib. If personal political influence is medi- 
um or high and efficacy of past aggres- 
sion is high, then Reformist Action. 


C. Given high support for the authority struc- 
ture: 


‘Ic. If personal political influence is low or 
medium, regardless of efficacy of past 
aggression, then Behavioral Withérawal. 


If personal political influence is high, 
regardless of efficacy of past aggression, 
then Conformative Participation. 


IIc. 


The derivation of these predictions is shown 
pictorially in Chart 1, where support for the 
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authority structure, personal political influence, 
and efficacy of past aggression are cross-classi- 
fied and the behavioral prediction is listed for 
each set of cells subsumed under a proposition 
in the model. 


In all but one instance, at least a modicum 
of personal political efficacy is hypothesized to 
be a necessary. condition of political action. 


This is in line with Paige’s elaboration of the 
political trust theory, according to which low 
political efficacy leads either to alienated with- 
drawal or passive adjustment, whereas high 
political efficacy leads to some form of political 
behavior, either conventional or unconven- 
tional. The exception to the rule is individuals 
who are alienated from the authority structure, 
believe that they have no influence over what 
the government does, but have come to per- 
ceive that aggressive political behavior has been 
quite helpful to other groups in the society. In 
this case, it is expected that their belief in the 
efficacy of aggressive action will spur them to 
act on their political alienation by engaging in 
Nonconformative Opposition. We need, how- 
ever, to introduce one additional condition: 
Nonconformative Opposition will be the likely 
type of behavior only if any established poli- 
tical parties of a radical or revolutionary bent 
are not attractive. For if an individual disposed 
to Nonconformative Opposition by virtue of 
low political support, low political influence, 
and high perceived efficacy of past aggression 
comes to identify with an antiregime party, 


Chart 1. Model for Prediction of Political-Action Type 


Efficacy of 
Past Aggression 


Ila 
Low CP 


BW | Illa 
Medium RA 
High Va* 
NO 
of 


\ 





Support for the Authority Structure 


Low Medium High 
Personal Political Influence | Personal Political Influence | Personal Political Influence 


Low Medium High Low Medium High 
la Ib 


Low Medium ` High 
IIb Ic IIc 


* Antiregime Party Identification not present 
**A ntiregime Party Identification present 


Key: BW: Behavioral Withdrawal 
CP: Conformative Participation 
RA: Reformist Action 
RRA: Realist Revolutionary Action 
NO: Nonconformative Opposition 
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then he would presumably be ready to engage 
also in conventional activity — though he might 
not expect it to have much consequence — and 
Realist Revolutionary Action would be the 
prediction. 


The conjunction of medium or high sense of 
personal political influence and low or medium 
political support provides an impetus toward 
political action in order to achieve desired 
political change. If political support is low, 
individuals will not be disposed to rely only on 
conventional tactics in order to achieve change 
— except if they believe that aggressive tactics 
are basically useless or detrimental, This is how 
Conformative Participation can occur even 
when political support is low. Otherwise, the 
likely result is Reformist Action, when past 
political aggression is seen as being moderately 
useful, or Realist Revolutionary Action, when 
past political aggression is seen as being highly 
useful. 

When political support is at a medium level, 
dissatisfaction is presumably not sufficiently 


intense to engender a high level of aggressive _ 


political behavior. Therefore, if medium sup- 
port occurs in conjunction with medium or 
high personal political influence, the likely 
result is Reformist Action, except when aggres- 
sive behavior is perceived as generally detri- 
mental. Under the latter condition, only con- 
ventional tactics will be used, and Conformative 
Participation is the predicted result. 


Those who are highly satisfied with the 
political system as it is will not be likely to 
participate in unconventional political activity. 
Hence, Conformative Participation is the only 
type of behavior predicted to result at high 
levels of political support. Since, however, the 
very supportive individual is quite satisfied with 
the status quo, he will probably require a high 
sense of personal influence to be motivated to 
engage even in Conformative Participation. 
Therefore, under the condition of high support, 
Conformative Participation is predicted to re- 
sult only when personal political influence also 
is at a high level. And given high support, it is 
further hypothesized that the efficacy of the 
past aggression variable will be irrelevant, be- 
cause highly supportive individuals who do 
believe that aggressive tactics have been bene- 
ficial to other groups would, nevertheless, have 
no motivation to take part in such action 
themselves. 

The concept of personal political influence is 
measured by a question which asked respon- 
dents to give their opinion about whether they 
had a large influence, a fair amount of influ- 
ence, a little influence, or no influence at all on 
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how their country is governed. Showing a 
healthy degree of realism, no one in the sample 
expressed the opinion that he or she had a great 
deal of influence. The High category on the 
Personal Political Influence variable is thus 
defined by the response, “a fair amount of 
influence,” the Medium category by the re- 
sponse, “a little influence,” and the Low 
category by the response, “no influence.”27 

The concept of belief in the efficacy of past 
politically aggressive behavior is measured by 
summing up the number of positive responses 
(perception that those involved in an aggressive 
activity had been rewarded or had not experi- 
enced adverse consequences as a result of it) to 
questions about whether the following actions 
had been beneficial or harmful to the goals of 
the participants: (1) student groups which have 
violently disrupted university lectures; (2) 
groups which have seized public buildings and 
fought with the police; (3) groups which have 
engaged in guerrilla warfare tactics against the 
German government.?8 The Low category on 
the Efficacy of Past Aggression variable is 
defined as negative responses to all three items, 
the Medium category is defined by one positive 
response, and the High category is defined by 
two or three positive responses. 

The Low, Medium, and High categories on 
the Support for the Authority Structure vari- 
able are as defined previously. The positive 
category of the dichotomous variable, Antire- 
gime party identification is defined by expres- 
sion of identification with the German Com- 
munist party or with one of the minor, radical 
splinter parties which have found small con- 
stituencies primarily in certain university com- 
munities.” ? 


27The text of the items is: “Sind Sie der Ansicht, 
dass Sie einen grossen Einfluss, einen nennenswerten 
Einfluss, kaum oder keinen Einfluss darauf haben, wie 
die Bundesrepublik regiert wird?” 


28The text of the items is: “Um Veränderungen an 
den Universitäten herbeizuführen, haben Studenten 
Lehrveranstaltungen gestört und Raume und Mobiliar 
beschädigt. Was glauben Sie, hat dies den Gruppen- 
zielen im allgemeinen genützt, im allgemeinen ges- 
chadet oder weder noch?” “Einige Gruppen haben 
Offentliche Gebäude gestürmt und sich mit der Polizei 
geliefert, um gegen Tätigkeiten der Regierung zu 
protestieren. Was glauben Sie. .. .’' “Einige Geheimor- 
ganisationen-so hauptsächlich ‘die Baader-Meinhof- 
Gruppe-haben zur Guerilla Taktik gegriffen, um gegen 
die gegenwartigen gesellschaftlichen und staatlichen 
Strukturen in a Bundesrepublik zu protestieren. Was 
glauben Sie. . 


2°The party identification question listed all the 
major parties. Three respondents from Heidelberg 
chose the option, “other.” Which party this meant was 
not determined; but one is on fairly safe ground in 
assuming that ‘ “other,” in this context, referred to a 
radical party. : 
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Table 7 shows the test. of the ten proposi- 
tions in the model. A proposition would be 
disconfirmed if a preponderance of cases mani- 
fested an action type other than that predicted. 
Cells in the table which corresponc to the 
predicted action type for each proposition are 
shown enclosed by boxes. For the conditions 
subsumed under propositions Ja and Va, there 
are hardly any cases, so these propositions must 
be held in abeyance for the time being. 

No proposition is disconfirmed, but proposi- 
tion IIIa is neither confirmed nor disconfirmed. 
Of those with low support, medium or high 
sense of political influence, and belief that past 
political aggression has been moderately help- 
ful, 43 per cent do manifest Reformist Action 
as predicted, but an equal proportion also 
manifests Conformative Participation under 
these conditions. 

The other propositions receive varying de- 
grees of confirmation: IIIb and IVa are only 
weakly confirmed; IIb and Ilc receive mod- 
erately strong confirmation; while Ib, Ic, and 
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Ha receive quite strong confirmation. It is 
noteworthy that the conditions subsumed un- 
der proposition Ila yield perfectly accurate 
prediction. Of course, there are only six cases; 
nevertheless, the perfect prediction observed 
here even for this small number does suggest 
that proposition Ila may well provide a fairly 
sound explanation for the phenomenon of 
Conformative Participation even when political 
support is quite low. 

The model clearly predicts better to Be- 
havioral Withdrawal and Conformative Partici- 
pation than to Reformist Action and Realist 
Revolutionary Action. Overall, however, the fit 
to the model is rather good, given that the 
number of independent variables is small, and 
given that all respondents who could be scored 
on the variables are included in the analysis 
rather than limiting it to high information - 
respondents or those high on political interest 
or other such variables that might de especially 
conducive to accurate prediction across subsam- 
ples. Cramer’s F, the index of predictive accura- 


Table 7. Relationship Between Political-Action Type Index and 
Conditions Hypothesized to Predict to Political-Action Type 





Propositions in the Model for Prediction of Political-Action.Type 























Political 
Action la Ib Ic Ila IIb lic 
I 50 (1) 80 (41) 64 (42) 00 (0) - 33 (1) 42 ( 5) 
H 00 © @) 12 ( 6) - 36 (24) 100 ` (6) 58 (19) 58 ( 7) 
HI 50. (G) 06 ( 3) 00 (0) 00 (0) 09 00 (0 
IV 00 (0) 02 ( 1) 00 (0) 00 (0) . 00 ( 0) 00 ( 0) 
X 00 © 0 (© 00 (© 00 © 00 (© 00 (0 
Totals 100% (2) 100% (51) 100% (66) 100% (6) 101%? (33) 100% (12) 
Poite Propositions in the Model for Prediction of Political-Action Type ' 
olitica e ae E eee E 
Action Hia Ilib IVa Va 
Type % N= % N= % = % N= 
I 00 (0) 21 ( 3) 00 (0) 00 (0) 
II 43 (3) 36 ( 5) 22 (2) 00 (0) l 
III 33 (3) 00 (0) 
IV 14 (1) 00 ( 0) 50 (1) 
V 00 (0) 00 ( 0) 00 (0) 50 
Totals 100% (7) 100% (14) 99%3 (9) 100% (2) 
x2 =257.03 p<.00l1 V=.564 

Key: Typel: Behavioral Withdrawal i 

Type II: Conformative Participation 

Type III: Reformist Action 

Type IV: Realist Revolutionary Action 

Type V: Nonconformative Opposition 





aRounding error. 
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cy, is .564 — a satisfyingly high magnitude.? 
This coefficient would be unity if each proposi- 
tion predicted to any one, tut only one cell. 
Since the percentages tell us that there are no 
instances where a proposition predicts best to 
an action type contrary to that expected, V 
then tells us, on the whole, how close the 
propositions come to perfect.y predicting each 
of their expected cells in the table. 


Conclusion 

According to the theory of political-action 
type proposed here, Behavioral Withdrawal may 
occur at any level of politica. support, depend- 
ing upon the level of personal political influ- 
ence and the level of belief in the efficacy of 
past collective political aggrzssion. When sup- 
port is high, the only overt behavioral result 
will be Conformative Participation. When sup- 
port is medium, either Conformative Participa- 
tion or Reformist Action are likely results. And 
when support is low, any of the four behavioral 
types is likely to occur, depending upon values 
of personal political influence and efficacy of 
past aggression, as well as, under one condition, 
antiregime party identification. Thus, political 
behavior conducive to political stability (or 
stagnation, depending on one’s perspective) 
would be virtually guaranteed if political sup- 
port were high. But politicel behavior condu- 
cive to political stability would not necessarily 
follow from low support. 

This theory suggests an answer to the ques- 
tion of what is likely to happen when political 
support declines. To get that answer one must 
know what is happening to personal political 
influence and belief in the efficacy of past 
collective political aggressior. So long as belief 
in the efficacy of past aggression stays low, as 
political support declines, citizens who become 
alienated from the system are expected either 
to withdraw or else to rely only upon conven- 
tional methods of participation, provided that 


30If the different propositians predicting to the 
same action type are collapsed to form five general 
categories, each predicting to a single action type, 
Cramers VY is .540. If proposition Va and the 
Nonconformative Opposition type are excluded from 
the table for want of sufficient cases, Cramer’s V 
remains unchanged at three decimal pleces. 
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their sense of personal political influence is high 
enough to motivate them toward political 
action. But if they come to believe that 
ageressive political behavior has not been detri- 
mental to other groups in the society, they will 
be expected to move toward adoption of the 
more aggressive, mixed types of behavior. Final- 
ly, if belief in the efficacy of past aggression 
becomes quite high while personal political 
influence remains low, and if there are no 
antiregime political parties perceived as attrac- 
tive, then (although this could not be tested 
with the data at hand) Nonconformative Oppo- 
sition is expected to take place. f 
Successful use of aggressive tactics thus can 
generate a contagion effect, as was the case in 
the United States during the latter part of the 
1960s, and also in Western Europe.’ 1 Eventual- 
ly, as the contagion spreads, and more and 
more of the alienated are mobilized, the author- 
ities normally begin to crack down more and 
more severely. Then, as belief in the efficacy of 
past aggression wanes, the contagion effect 
subsides, and those who are alienated either 
withdraw again or else shift to working for 
desired political change only within the estab- 


. lished political party system. Of course, if 


political alienation were relatively widespread 
to begin with, then the contagious effect of the 
successful use of aggression by an initial few 
could well spread to unmanageable proportions, 
resulting in the outbreak of full-fledged internal 
war. 

Such are some of the predictions about 
broad-scale behavioral consequences which can 
be derived from the theory. Of course at this 
point it is limited basically to three indepen- 
dent variables. Further work needs to be done 
to see if the addition of variables such as sense 
of personal efficacy or relative deprivation 
would increase predictive accuracy enough to 
warrant its purchase at the cost of reduction in 
the parsimony of the model. 


311 am speaking, of course, not about unmotivated 
contagion, as in the random outburst theory of urban 
riots proposed by Banfield, among others. A good 
discussion of this appears in David O. Sears and John 
McConahay, The Politics of Violence (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1973), chap. 7. 
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Introduction and Background 


In the July, 1973 coup in Afghanistan, old 
and new politics were bewilderingly inter- 
twined. On the one hand, as a New York Times 
editorial commented, the overthrow of King 
Zahir Shah by his cousin and brother-in-law, 
Lieutenant-General Mohammad Daud Khan, 
reflects a medieval mentality of palace intrigues 
and royal rivalries which might be expected in a 
country about to leap into the sixteenth cen- 
tury.! On the other hand, during the ’fifties 
and early "sixties, Afghanistan’s pivotal geopoli- 
tical features enabled this small, isolated, and 
traditional nation to play off the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and the People’s Republic of 
China against one another in a competitive 
aid-giving game of the most thoroughly con- 
temporary cast. 

The purpose of this paper will be to explore 
the nature and extent of great-power interest 
and involvement in Afghanistan—first, by 
outlining the differing interests of the great 
powers in Afghanistan; second, by examining 
the possibility of great-power involvement in 
bringing about the coup; and third, by consider- 
ing the impact of the coup upon Afghanistan’s 
relations with the three great powers. 

In this complex and shifting great-power 
interaction, no one great power has the outright 
control that a colonizer would exert cn the 
colonized. Thus, this paper deals with inftuence 
rather than control, and multilateral interaction 
rather than unilateral or bilateral action. Nor is 
it within the scope of the paper to explain the 
genesis of the coup in terms of ethnic cleavage 
or interest-group activity. Rather, the coup 
serves as a case study of the dynamics of 
great-power interaction in the affairs of small 
states. 

The period 1946~-53 saw the beginning of 
radical transformations in the Afghan economy 
because of changing patterns of development 
and assistance. British departure from the Asian 


1 “Upheaval in Kabul,” New York Times, July 20, 
1973, p. 30. 


subcontinent in 1947 removed an important 
source of military support, leading Afghanistan 
to the United States for assistance. When the 
United States refused military aid on the 
grounds that no amount could make it defensi- 
ble against a determined Soviet attack, the 
Afghans were forced to turn to the Soviet 
Union. Thus, the present Afghan military estab- 
lishment is largely Soviet-trained and -equipped, 
a significant, though inconclusive, circumstance 
in view of the coup of July 17, 1973. 
During this period Afghanistan assumed a cold- 
war policy of neutrality and formed closer 
associations with the emerging Afro-Asian na- 
tions. By 1954, this attitude had resulted in a 
new era of foreign influence characterized by 
competitive foreign aid. 

During Daud Khan’s premiership ( 1953—63) 


-both the United States and the Soviet Union 


launched substantial foreign aid programs to 
Afghanistan. Also at this time the issue of 
“Pakhtoonistan” emerged as a linchpin of 
Daud Khan’s regional policy. (I shall argue that 
this policy has had its domestic aspects as well.) 
Afghan-Pakistani relations have been strained 
over this issue to a greater or lesser degree ever 
since the creation of Pakistan in 1947. The area 
called “Pakhtoonistan” by the Afghans consists 
of two of Pakistan’s poorest regions — the 
Northwest Frontier Province and Baluchistan — 


‘both bordering on Afghanistan. Since the peo- 


ple of this sparsely-populated but vast area — 
like the majority of Afghans — are Pushtu- 
speaking Muslims, Afghanistan has encouraged 
separatist tendencies in the area, in part to. 
weaken its southern neighbor and obtain access 
to the sea, and in part to stimulate internal 
cohesiveness among diverse tribal factions by 
espousing a popular foreign policy. 

With Daud Khan’s removal from the pre- 
miership in 1963, the ‘‘Pakhtoonistan” issue 
subsided. By the mid-’60s, Afghanistan had 
acquired a changing international perspective, 
perhaps reflecting the reduction in competitive 
assistance. Relying less on external aid, Afghan- 
istan inevitably turned toward increased re- 
gional diplomacy in an attempt to improve 
relations with both Iran and Pakistan. It is not 
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unreasonable to .speculate that with Daud 
Khan’s resumption of power in 1973, the 
re-emergence of “Pakhtoonistan” will again 
strain relations with Pakistan, and possibly also 
with Iran.@ 


; \ 
Interests of the Great Powers 
in Afghanistan 


It is difficult to talk about the policy of any 
one of the great powers toward Afghanistan in 
isolation from the policy of the other two great 
powers. The nation, though small in popula- 
tion,-is so strategically placed that the interests 
and objectives of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the People’s Republic.of China are 
not simply influenced by, but in fact are largely 
determined by each other, rather than by 
Afghanistan itself. Each of the three great 
powers acts and interacts with the other two, 
and it is the cumulative interaction of all three 
that is simultaneously observed. 


The United States. American interests in Af- 
ghanistan stem mainly from its military stra- 


tegic position both in relation to the subcon- 


tinent and its geographic location between two 
Baghdad Pact members, as well as its southern 
border with the Soviet Union. Since 1953, the 
United States has donated between $425 and 
$450 million in aid and loans to Afghanistan, as 
compared to $1.5 billion from the Soviet 
Union, and about $72 million from the People’s 
Republic of China.3 

In early 1970 a satellite-tracking team in 
Kabul began a project designed to provide more 
accurate maps.* The project was suported by 
the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and conducted by a team from New 
Mexico State. University in a mobile tracking 
station. Interestingly, this project began at a 
time when U.S. installations in other non- 
aligned countries were being phased out. The 
station itself opened in March, four months 
after Pakistan requested the closing of a U.S. 
satellite-tracking station in Peshawar. Both U.S. 
and Afghan officials stated that the installation 
‘would not jeopardize Afghan neutrality. Ap- 
parently the Afghan government had ensured 
that the stations in Afghanistan operate within 
the officially designated purposes, so that they 


2This article was originally written in January, 


1974. Subsequent events have proved this supposition 
to be partially correct. 

3“Afshanistan Modernizing Hesitantly,” New York 
Times, June 7, 1973, p. 16. 


4“U.S. and Afghans in a Map Project,” New York 
Times, August 23,1973, p. 6. 
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could not undertake the functions of more 
complex espionage installations. 

A second and more specific American con- 
cern in Afghanistan is the increasing traffic in 
narcotics. Because of increased surveillance by 
neighboring Iranian and Turkish governments, 
opium crops have been sharply reduced in these 
countries, leading to a spiraling increase in the 
price of opium in Afghanistan. As a result, 
many Afghan farmers have switched from grain 
and other food crops to opium, which is easy to 
grow and sell and seems to have an infinite 
price ceiling. 

Opium is grown in three main regions in 
Afghanistan. One is in the virtually inaccessible 
northern province of Badakhshan, one in 
Nangarhar near the Pakistan border, and the 
third in the Helmand-Arghandab valley in the 
southwest. The Soviet Union has a large land 
reclamation project in Nangarhar, and the 
United States has a similar project in the 
Helmand Valley. Some Western officials re- 
portedly believe that Afghan farmers have used 
both Soviet and American technical assistance 
for land development to produce more opium 
poppies: ; 

Officials here say that implicit threats have 

been made to cut off assistance to Afghanistan 

unless the Government moves against the opi- 
um trade. Experts here are convinced that 

Afghans in positions of power, perhaps reaching 

into the royal family, are involved in the 

lucrative narcotics traffic.’ 


Robert G. Neumann, however, the American 
Ambassador to Afghanistan in 1970, has denied 
that “‘there was a tie between the post-revolu- 
tionary role of America in Afghanistan and the 
Afghan attitude towards drug control.”® Dur- 
ing Ambassador Neumann’s six-and-one-half- 
year tenure in Kabul, several agents of the U.S. 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (now 
the Drug Enforcement Agency) went to Kabul 
to work with the Afghan authorities on the 
problem of narcotics control. American-Afghan 
cooperation had progressed so far that an 
international consortium on drug control, un- 
der U.N. auspices, was scheduled to have its 
first meeting at Geneva in July, 1973. The coup 
intervened and the meeting was postponed, but 
Ambassador Neumann. was assured of the very 
strong interest shared by the Daud government 
in narcotics control.? 


5“Afphans Use U.S. Aid Project for Opium,” New 
York Times, May 26, 1973, p..8. 

Quoted from a personal letter from Ambassador 
rorat G. Neumann to the author, dated May 19, 
1975. 


1 Ibid. 
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In summary, it can be said that Afghanistan 
lies outside the mainstream of American in- 
terests in both Europe and Asia. Its concern, 
peripheral at best, stems partly from a broad 


consideration of geopolitical features, such as- 


the proximity of Afghanistan to the Soviet 
Union and China, and partly from a specific 
concern about the American domestic problem 
of the traffic in narcotics. 


The Soviet Union. The Soviet interest in Af- 
ghanistan may be considered within the context 
of general Soviet goals in Asia, which in the 
- 1970s has largely featured an increasing asser- 
tion of global presence and influence on a par 
with the U.S. These goals, coupled with the 
awareness that relations with the U.S. ought 
not to be excessively disturbed, are guided by: 
(1) a fear of Chinese expansionist ambition in 
Asia. This is evinced in the June 1969 Brezhnev 
proposal at the International Communist Con- 
ference about a new collective security system 
in Asia, implicitly directed primarily against the 
Chinese; (2) the wish to replace the anti-Soviet 
SEATO in which Pakistan is nominally a 
member; and (3) a desire to establish Soviet 
leadership among developing nations and within 
the international socialist movement. 

More crucially, the Soviet Union has con- 
sidered Afghanistan a focal part of its foreign 
policy in Asia because (1) Afghanistan shares a 
long southern border with the Soviet Union; (2) 
Afghan tribesmen in the north occasionally 
indicate an interest in joining with their Soviet 
kinsmen across the border, and such occur- 
rences, if uncontrolled by Afghan authorities, 
could stir unrest in Soviet Central Asia; (3) 
Afghanistan is an important source of natural 
, gas for the Soviet Union; and (4) it acts as a 
buffer to the pro-American Iran and Pakistan. 
In view of these circumstances, the Soviet 
Union has consistently, though subtly, sup- 
ported Afghanistan in its running dispute with 
Pakistan over the issue of ““Pakhtoonistan” (an 
attitude which, of course, is in line with the 
Soviet pro-India policy). 

On February 28, 1921, the Soviet Union and 
Afghanistan signed a Treaty of Friendship. The 
50th anniversary of this Treaty was noted with 
approval in both Pravda and Izvestia. A com- 
mentary by A. Fillipov loudly applauded the 
“Fruit of friendship and cooperation”: 


The historical significance of the Treaty of 
1921 lies in the, fact that it embodies in itself 


®Shaheen F. Dil, “The Extent and Nature of Soviet 
Involvement in the Bangladesh Crisis,” Asia Quarterly, 
No. 3 (1973), 245. 
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entirely new principles of international rela- 
tions -~ equality, mutual respect, non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs of each other, good 
neighborliness and mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion. 


Another commentary in Pravda on June 24 

cited Soviet-Afghan friendship as an example to 
other nations of “good relations.” The Septem- 
ber, 1971 visit of the King and Queen of 
Afghanistan ta the Soviet Union was greeted 
with appropriate fanfare in the press.!® This 
was followed ty a brief unofficial visit by King 
Mohammad Zahir Shah to Moscow in Decem- 
ber, 1971.1! Prime Minister Abdul Zahir also 
paid a visit to Moscow in March, 1972, which 
resulted as before, in friendly joint com- 
muniqués and declarations of cooperation and 
friendship.!2 Shortly afterward, political com- 
mentator Victor Maevski reiterated Brezhnev’s 
1969 proposal for a collective security system 
in Asia.}3 Adoption of such a system would 
strengthen Soviet ties with participating Asian 
nations and accordingly erode Chinese and 
American influence. It must be kept in mind, 
however, that these Moscow visits by the 
Afghan royal family and Prime Minister do not 
necessarily indicate that Afghanistan was being 
drawn into the Asian Collective Security Trea- 
ty, despite such hints in the Soviet press. While 
cultivating friendly relations with its northern 
neighbor, Afghanistan has astutely managed to 
stay clear of formal commitments to any great 
power. 

In its attempts to build and maintain friend- 
ly ties with Afghanistan, the Soviet Union has 
become that nation’s chief trading partner and 
absorbs all its exports of natural gas, which 
accounted for 14.6 per cent of the total value 
of Afghanistan’s exports in 1973. The Soviet 
Union also buys more than 90 per cent of 
Afghan wool exports and is the biggest buyer of 
skins, hides, clothing, and cotton.! 

An agreement was signed in 1972 in which 
the Soviet Union was to assist in expanding the 
refining plant for natural gas at Khawaja Goger- 
dak so that production would increase to 5,000 
cubic meters annually. Similarly, with Soviet 
help a pipeline was built to carry gas from the 


Pravda, February 28, 1971, p. 5. 


10pravda, September 15, 1971, pp. 1, 4, and 
September 20, 1971, pp. 1, 3. 


11 Pravda, December 14, 1971, p. 1. 
12 Pravda, March 22, 1972, pp. 1,4. 
13 Pravda, June 21, 1972, p. 4. 


14Mobilising Afghan Resources Receives Pri 
ae Middle East Economic Digest, June 29, 1973, 
P 
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production centers in northern Afghanistan to 
the Soviet Union. These are important because 
goods traded between Afghanistan and West 
Germany, when not carried by air, go by road 
via the Soviet Union.!5 

In summary, the Soviet Union has found 
that befriending Afghanistan is beneficial in 
two ways. On the domestic level, friendly 
relations ensure the uninterrupted flow of 
natural gas into the Soviet Union and minimize 
the possibility that Afghan minority groups in 
the north will cause unrest among their kins- 
men across the border. On the international 
level, Soviet backing of Afghanistan is indirect- 
ly an anti-Pakistan move in light of the Afghan- 
Pakistan conflict over the ‘“Pakhtoonistan’”’ 
issue. This move in turn strengthens India (a 
Soviet ally since the signirg of the Mutual 
Friendship Treaty in 1970), and thus may also 
be interpreted indirectly a3 a move against 
China, Pakistan’s ally. Finally, close relations 
between Moscow and Kabul lessen American 
influence, always an imporzant consideration 
for Soviet foreign policy makers. 


The People’s Republic of China. China’s rela- 
tions with Afghanistan are even more fragmen- 
tary than are those of the United States or the 
Soviet Union, even though Afghanistan was one 
of the earliest nations to recognize the People’s 
Republic. Indeed, the Afghen diplomatic note 
was sent to Premier Chou Er-lai more than two 
months before the People’s Liberation Army 
reached the Sinkiang-USSR-Afghanistan vicini- 
ty. Nevertheless, China ignored these friendly 
overtures for four years, because of what it 
termed “‘large-scale United States construction 
of military projects in Afghanistan.”!© Afghan- 
istan’s continuing neutralist orientation finally 
‘assuaged Peking’s suspicions, and formal diplo- 
matic relations were established between Kabul 
and Peking in January, 1955. Trade relations 
began to be worked out between the two 
countries in 1956—57. A trade agreement was 
signed in February, 1957, generally approving 
the exchange of Afghan raw materials for 
Chinese light machinery and industrial prod- 
ucts. 

Some three years after the signing of the 
China-Afghanistan Treaty of Friendship and 
Mutual Nonaggression, the China-Afghanistan 
Friendship Association was organized in Peking 


15 Afohanistan Faces an Uncertain Future,” Mid- 
dle East Economic Digest, May £, 1972, p. 493. 

16Shen-yu Dai, “China and Afghanistan,” The 
Chine Quarterly, No. 25 (January—March, 1966), 216. 
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in 1963. By December, 1963, Afghanistan 
reportedly concluded an air link agreement 
with China, just as a similar agreement was 
being reached between Pakistan and the Soviet 
Union. The tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the Friendship Treaty was marked by a recep- 
tion at the Chinese embassy in Kabul and 
received suitable coverage in the Chinese 
press.!7 

In the early 1970s relations between Afghan- 
istan and China appeared to be developing 
smoothly. Chinese aid, though limited in vol- 
ume (totaling only $72 milion by the end of 
1973), was highly visible and well publicized in 
the Chinese press. King Zahir Shah reportedly 
commented that the Bagrani Textile Mill, built 
with Chinese assistance, was the most successful 
aid project in Afghanistan.18 In 1970 Afghan- 
istan reiterated its recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China as the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of “the great Chinese people,” and 


declared that it firmly opposed the “two 
Chinas” policy.!? Trade delegations were ex- 
changed, and there were official and semiof- 
ficial exchanges of dignitaries. 

At the embassy reception on the occasion of 
the 53rd anniversary of Afghanistan’s indepen- 
dence, Ambassador to Peking Osman Sidky 
remarked that “Afghanistan as a peace-loving 
country based her foreign policy on the prin- 
ciples of active neutrality, non-alignment, non- 
participation in military pacts, independent 
judgment in world issues, equality with all 
nations — large and small, and right of self-de- 
termination.”2° This statement is quite in- 
teresting in that it tactfully touches two Chi- 
nese concerns. On the one hand, Sidky reasserts 
Afghan neutrality, both in terms of East-West 
détente and in terms of the Sino-Soviet rivalry; 
on the other hand, he carefully guards the 
Afghan position on the question of “Pakhtoon- 
istan” by emphasizing the “right of self-de- 
termination.” These are, of course, the two 


17“peking Reception Marks Tenth Anniversary of 
Signing of China-Afghanistan Treaty of Friendship and 
Mutual Non-Aggression,’” August 25, 1970, in U.S. 
Consulate General, Hong Kong, Survey of China 
pee Press, August 31—September 4, 1970, pp. 


18“ Afghan King Inspects Chinese-Aid Projects,” 
December 9, 1970, in China Press, December 14—18, 
1970, p. 80. 


19“Chinese Minister of Foreign Trade Gives Ban- 
quet in Honor of Trade Delegation of Afghanistan,” 
December 23, 1970, in China Press, December 28—31, 
1970, p. 157. 

20“Afghan Ambassador to China Gives National 
Day Reception,” May 27, 1971, in China Press, June 
7—11, 1971, p. 81. 
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main issues which could cause friction between 
China and Afghanistan. In this instance, by 
emphasizing its neutrality, and downplaying 
“Pakhtoonistan,” Sino-Afghan cordiality, or at 
least its appearance; is preserved. 

In summary, the Chinese interest in Afghan- 
istan is principally a function of Afghanistan’s 
relations with the Soviet Union, Pakistan, India, 
and to a certain extent the United States. 
Increasing Soviet friendliness to Afghanistan 
aroused some negative feelings in Peking as the 
Sino-Soviet rift widened. Soviet-Afghanistan 
disaffection with Pakistan and friendliness to 
India ran counter to China’s own preferences. It 
was to China’s benefit to prevent virtual Indian 
hegemony in the subcontinent by supporting 
Pakistan, just as the dismemberment of Pak- 
istan — of benefit to both India and Afghan- 
istan — was disadvantageous to China. As the 
Sino-Indian border conflicts continued, China 
tilted more and more towards Pakistan, and 
away from Afghanistan and India. 


The Coup 


‘Circumstances. The Republic of Afghanistan 
was proclaimed on July 17, 1973, while King 
Zahir Shah took the mud baths at Ischia, Italy. 
Lieutenant General (Prince) Mohammad Daud 
Khan, cousin and brother-in-law of the King, 
led the coup, assisted by a small number of 
young army officers. Pakistan Press Interna- 
tional reported that army and political afficers 
loyal to the King had been executed and that 
members of the royal family and scores of 
senior government officials had been ar- 
rested.2! Spokesmen of the coup denied these 
charges, claiming that there was little or no 
resistance, that only eight people had been 
killed, two of them accidentally. General Daud 
Khan announced that he overthrew the mon- 
archy for domestic rather than international 
reasons.2* He accused King Zahir Shah of 
having fostered a ‘“‘pseudodemocracy,” and 
promised in its stead to institute a “‘genuine 
democracy.”23 

With two notable exceptions, the Royal 
family was allowed to join the King in Italy. 
The exceptions were Prince Abdul Wali, who 
was imprisoned, and his father, Marshall Shah 
Wali, the King’s Uncle, who refused to leave 
without his son. As Abdul Wali was once 
considered the strong man of the regime, and 


21“Fxecutions in Afghanistan are Reported,” New 
York Times, July 19, 1973, p. 8. 


22 Afghan Pledges No Subservience,” New York 
Times, July 26, 1973, p. 9. 


23Fxecutions,” p. 8. 
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both men were personalities to be reckoned 
with in Afghani politics, this exception is of 
some significance. Neither of their names have 
been mentioned in connection with two subse- 
quent counter-coup attempts, which resulted in 
several highly placed individuals being sen- 
tenced to death by a military tribunal. Some 
American officials feel there is reason to believe 
that both are still in Kabul, comfortably con- 
fined to their respective quarters. 

It seems fairly clear that there was no 
effective protest from the population at large. 
Although martial law was proclaimed, ordinary 
life resumed in Kabul within a matter of days 
after the military takeover. The army appeared 
to be in full control throughout the country, 
and there were few signs of armed resistance. 
This is not altogether surprising in a country 
where the vast majority of the population is 
illiterate, government institutions and functions 
are rudimentary, and life goes on much as it did 
several centuries ago. For the common person 
the coup was just a family matter and signified 
no great social revolution. One old vendor in 
the market-place at Kabul summed it up with 
the placid comment, “Ah, yes, we have a new 
king.”24 

This is not to say that there is no attentive 
public in Afghanistan. There is, but it is 
essentially a small one, consisting of interest 
groups clustering around a few significant indi- 
viduals, usually associated both with the army 
and with the former royal family. Ethnic 
identifications are strong, but resulting cleav- 
ages do not always reflect upon the situation in 
Kabul. Pathans constitute a clear majority, but 
there are sizable minorities, such as the 
Tadzhiks, Uzbeks, and Hazaras. These arè tra- 
ditionally suppressed groups with little interest 
in or allegiance to the central government. If 
they are interested in mobilizing at all, it would 
be directed toward affiliations with their kins- 
men in the north, i.e., in the Soviet Union. 
Thus, any elite in Kabul must mainly secure the 
support of the Pathans, which in practice means 
that of Pathan tribal leaders. Viewed from this 
perspective, Daud Khan’s ““Pakhtoonistan”’ poli- 
cy is eminently reasonable for a regime wishing 
to remain popular. 

Some Afghans have voiced the suspicion that 
two counter-coup attempts were the result of 
instigation by ClIA-Pakistani agents, Moslem 
extremists, and pro-Chinese elements. The ease 
with which these attempts were suppressed 


_24Bernard Weinraub, “Two Weeks After Coup, 
Afghan Government Remains Paralyzed and Public 
pete aad Apathetic,” New York Times, August 1, 
1973, p. 13. 
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indicates both the probable lack of foundation 
for these fears, and the essential strength of the 
new regime. Either these accusations were 
indicative of how Afghans viewed the interac- 
tion of great-power, regional, and domestic 
' conflict, or they represented an attempt by the 
new regime to discredit its opponents. 

The new dictatorship — even the leaders do 
not claim that it is anything more at present — 
declared that the coup “not only enjoyed the 
complete cooperation of all the branches of the 
army. but also the support of all the people, 
particularly the intellectuals and youth ... We 
undertook the revolution solely to fulfill the 
wishes and aspirations of the people.” Yet 
under questioning by the press, Daud Khan 
admitted that the people may have to forego 
some of the basic freedoms temporarily since 
the future constitution was not prepared.25 He 
was also emphatic about abandoning Zahir 
Shah’s policy of rapprochement with Pakistan. 
He has openly revived the old Pathan ambition 
of absorbing the Pushtu-speaking northwestern 
section of Pakistan — “As regards our relations 
with Pakistan, we have a political dispute with 
that country. ..”2° — a policy which is virtual- 
ly a foregone conclusion, based as it appears to 
be on the premise of building a meaningful 
national identity for Afghanistan as a Pathan 
State. 


Resurgence of border conflict between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan could have serious impli- 
cations for Jran as well. Iranian relations with 
Afghanistan have been anything but simple in 
the past several years. In 1973 a draft Treaty on 
the Use of the Helmand River Waters had been 
concluded between the Durrani’ monarchy and 
Iran, but not ratified. The Daud regime alleged 
that such a treaty was treasonous on the part of 
the previous government. In addition, Iran is 
concerned that separatist movements along the 
Afghan-Pakistani border could lead to similar 
disturbances in Baluchistan, which falls on the 
lranian-Pakistani border. As a result of Daud’s 
statement and Iran’s concern, relations between 
the two countries temporarily cooled. At one 
point the Shah of Iran indicated his determina- 
tion to use his American-equipped forces if 
necessary to prevent any further dismember- 
ment of Pakistan.2? More recently, however, 
the Shah has made a major effort to develop 
friendly relations with Afghanistan, offering 


25«Afghan Pledges No Subservience,” p. 9. 
26“New Af ghan Chief Revives Dispute,” New York 
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perhaps as much as $2 billion in assistance. The 
Iranian government appears to have decided 
that the stability and independence from for- 
eign control of the Daud regime was worth 
paying for.28 


Possible Involvement of the Great Powers. One 
question that arises whenever a coup d’etat 
occurs in a small state is whether any of the 
three great powers was involved. Since great- 
power interaction in local crises is complex and 
difficult to differentiate, it may be most ef- 


ficient to consider first whether it would have 
been in the interests of an outside nation to 
intervene. If so, was there an opportunity for 
intervention or influence? And finally, did such 
participation actually take place? 

Daud Khan has vigorously denied any Soviet 
involvement in the coup: “‘Anyone who says 
this coup d’état was helped by a foreign 
country — I will deny that emphatically and it 
is a great mistake. The people who have taken 
the coup chose their future with no help from a 
foreign country.”2? Such a forceful denial was 
necessary because virtually the entire officer 
corps which participated in the coup was 
Soviet-trained and -equipped. Furthermore, 
whereas Daud Khan’s statements generally ex- 
tol neutrality, democracy, and independence, 
they are specifically directed toward weakening 
and breaking up Pakistan — a policy not 
displeasing to the Soviet Union in view of 
growing Indo-Soviet friendship. It should also 
be remembered that during Daud Khan's pre- 
miership, the Soviet Union became Kabul’s 
chief source of military and economic aid, after 
the Eisenhower administration had first de- 
clined the same opportunity. The portent of 
this fact is lessened, of course, as the substantial 
American aid program to Afghanistan also 
began at this time. Yet the Soviet Union and 
India have consistently supported Daud Khan’s 
position on the issue of ‘“‘Pakhtoonistan” — one 
of the chief reasons Zahir Shah removed him 
from power in 1963. India and the Soviet 
Union were also the first two nations to 
recognize the new regime — both extending 
formal diplomatic recognition on July 19, just 
two days after the coup.3° 

Although there is no evidence to indicate 
that any nation had prior knowledge or com- 


28<promise of Substantial Aid from Iran Buoys 
Military Regime in Afghanistan,” New York Times, 
February 3, 1975, p. 4. 
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plicity in the coup, Daud Khan’s policies 
probably made the takeover a diplomatic vic- 
tory for the Soviet Union. Yet if the new 
regime lives up to its promises of independence, 
neutrality, and democracy, the Soviet “‘diplo- 
matic victory” may prove to be just that — a 
psychological success. 

Some preliminary conclusions may be drawn 
from this schematic outline of the nature and 
circumstances of the coup. By strengthening 
Soviet influence in Kabul, it may be said to 
have worked significantly against the interests 
of China and the United States. Insofar as Daud 
Khan resumed his anti-Pakistani stance, the 
coup appears to have operated significantly 
against the interests of Pakistan. Nor does the 
coup appear to have benefitted Iran, both 
“because the new regime refused to ratify the 
Helmand River Water Draft Treaty and because 
Iran could become entangied in the event of 
conflict in Baluchistan. Furthermore, the coup 
has resulted in marginal benefits for India and 
the Soviet Union, which seems to indicate that 
it was not engineered or encouraged by China, 
the United States, Pakistan, or Iran. The two 
states which would have benefited from it are 
India and the Soviet Union. India had neither 
the resources nor the influence to engineer the 
coup. This leaves only the Soviet Union. Since 
the Soviet Union is an ally of India, one of the 
principal beneficiaries of Daud Khan’s ‘‘Pakh- 
toonistan” policy, it is not unreasonable to 
speculate that any Soviet complicity may well 
have had Indian proclivities in mind. Having 
been for more than two decades Afghanistan’s 
‘chief aid donor and trade partner, the Soviet 
Union was likely to have had the means, the 
opportunity and sufficient motives to take a 
hand in the coup. 

Whether or not the Soviet Union was actual- 
ly involved, however, as is occasionally hinted 
in the Western press,3! is another matter 
altogether. To determine this we must consider 
yet another factor — namely, the constraints 
upon the Soviet Union not to act under the 
given circumstances. First, Afghanistan under 
Zahir Shah was sufficiently friendly to the 
Soviet Union so that it was not necessary for 
the Soviets to act out of reasons of state. 
Second, neither China nor the United States 
had sufficient influence in Kabul to be able to 
reduce Soviet leverage..Third, the only sig- 
nificant shift in Afghanistan’s foreign policy 
after the coup has been Daud Khan’s intransi- 
gent attitude toward Pakistan. This affects the 
Soviet Union only peripherally and is not 


31For example, Bernard Weinraub, “Two Weeks 
After Coup,” p. 13. 
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sufficient justification to warrant any sig- 
nificant Soviet outlay in planning, directing, or 
aiding the coup. Fourth, there is no concrete 
evidence that the Soviet Union even had def- 
inite prior knowledge of the coup, let alone a 
hand in bringing it about. Thus, if one keeps 
these considerations in mind, it seems advisable 
not to speculate rashly on the possibility of 
Soviet involvement in the overthrow of the 
Durrani monarchy. l 

Indeed, the complexities ìnherent in any- 
revolutionary situation preclude the possibility 
of a simplistic, unicameral view of the underly- 
ing factors which led to the coup. Thus the 
dynamics of great-power influence were felt only 
in complex interaction with many facets of the 
situation. No doubt there was factional activity 
related to dissatisfaction with the monarchy’s 
handling of important social and economic 


issues. Afghanistan’s development was slow, 
and democratic institutions fragmentary. Daud 
Khan, among others, is known to have felt that 
the royal government took inadequate action to 
combat the effects of a two-year drought which 
exacerbated already-low living standards. Fur- 
thermore, the Durrani monarchy failed to take 
sufficient account of ethnic cleavages and the 
resultant dissipation of national identity. Daud 
Khan’s commitment to Pathan nationalism 
made a potentially formidable popular force. 
Another factor which cannot be ignored is 
Daud Khan’s personal ambition and a possible 
Tesidue of bitterness over his earlier dismissal 
from the premiership. This multiplicity of 
compelling domestic factors and the lack of 
convincing contrary evidence suggest that little, 
if any, great-power influence was. brought to 
bear upon the coup. 


Impact of the Coup 


The reaction of each of the three great 
powers to the coup was quite different. 

American reaction to the coup was reflected 
in extensive coverage in The New York Times. 
While such reportage does not necessarily re- 
flect government policies, comments by some 
newspaper columnists often portray a fairly 
accurate image of American concerns and in- 
terests. C. L. Sulzberger’s summary of the 
American reaction is representative: 


This week’s coup d’etat in Afghanistan 
might well change the ultimate power balance 
in South and South-west Asia. The Soviet 
position is certainly convenienced even if there 
is no known evidence that Moscow played any 
role in the ouster of King Mohammad [sic] > 
Zahir Shah and the creation of the first Afghan 
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republic by his” cousin, Prince Mohammad 
Daud.32 


In the midst of a cautious wait-and-see 
attitude there were openly expressed fears that 
the coup had been engineered by the Soviet 
Union, that the new regime would actively 
work for the further fragmentation of Pakistan, 
and consequently, that Iran might be pushed 
into a conflict. What was not expressed, but 
may prove equally significant, was the continu- 
ing American fear that each absolute increase in 
Soviet influence implied a reduction of Ameri- 
can power. The vision of Soviet paramountcy in 
a part of the world which the United States is 
not willing to acknowledge as within the Soviet 
sphere of influence is not comforting to Ameri- 
can foreign policy makers. 

The Soviet reaction to the coup was also 
cautious. Initially it rated only a medium-sized 
headline on page 5 of Pravda. The article that 
followed reported that Afghanistan had been 
proclaimed a republic, that the army was 
patrolling the streets of Kabul, and that every- 
thing was under control. Daud Khan’s state- 


ments on the new regime’s policy of continuing. 


neutrality and democracy were also pub- 
lished.33 The following several days saw equal- 
ly muted reports on the situation in Kabul. The 
commentary was generally favorable toward the 
new regime, but not obstrusively so. No con- 
cern was expressed over the fate of the royal 
family or the future of the fledgling republic. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Soviet Union was pleased with the turn of 
events. Press coverage on Afghanistan remained 
on the fifth page and concentrated on positive 
aspects of the coup, such as the move toward 
democracy and away from monarchy. Reports 
from Pakistan Press International about the 
alleged assassinations of several high officials 
who refused to participate in the coup were not 
published. Such a low-keyed reaction (which is 
nonetheless indicative of satisfaction) can be 
interpreted in three ways. It might indicate that 
the coup was indeed a surprise, and that Soviet 
reporters were uncertain how they should treat 
the . subject: Or it could mean that having 
foreknowledge of the coup, the Soviet media 
were instructed to underplay the issue. Finally, 
it could mean that the coup was simply a 
pleasant surprise and that Soviet reporters were 
instructed not to react in any way which could 
suggest that the Soviet Union had been guilty 
of complicity. 


32Sulzberger, “New Fuse Burning in Asia,” p. 27. 
33Pravda, July 18, 1973, p. 5. 
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Unlike the Americans and the Soviets, the 
Chinese chose to ignore the coup altogether. 
Thus not a single reference to the overthrow of 
the monarchy or the establishment of a Repub- 
lic under Daud Khan appears in the Chinese 
press. Yet relations between the two countries 
were not terminated, nor was there any indica- 
tion of permanent withdrawal of ambassadors, 
abrogation of trade agreements, or dissolution 
of the Chinese-Afghan Friendship Associa- 
tion.34 The first reference to Afghanistan in 
the Chinese press after the coup came on 
October 2, 1973, more than two and one-half 
months after the event. The report had an air of 
studied tepidity: 

Chinese ambassador to Afghanistan Kan 
Yeh-tao gave a reception at the Chinese embas- 
sy here yesterday evening to celebrate the 24th 
anniversary of the founding of the People’s 
Republic of China... 

At the reception, an official of the protocol 
department of the foreign ministry handed to 
the Chinese ambassador a message of greetings 
from President Mohammad Daoud [sic] on the 
Chinese national day. 

The reception proceeded in a friendly atmos- 
phere.?5 


The report was accompanied by the publica- 
tion of two congratulatory letters from Daud 
Khan — one to Premier Chou En-lai, and the 
other to acting Chairman Tung Pi-wu. Both 
were friendly and stressed Afghanistan’s “most 
sincere wishes for the further consolidation of 
the cordial neighbourly relations that so happi- 
ly exist between our two countries and for the 
happiness and prosperity of the People’s Re- 
public of China.”3° 

Apparently China ignored the coup, declin- 
ing to comment on the situation, and simply 
carried on state relations as before. It remains 
to be seen whether the new regime’s policy of 
verbally supporting separatist action in Pakistan 
will cause China to take some action on behalf 


341 was reported in Peking on October 10, 1973 
(“Afghan Ambassador Leaves Post,” China Press; 
October 23—26, 1973, p. 71), that “Mohamed Osman 
Sidky, Ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of Afghanistan to China, left his post 
for home today.” No further explanation was offered. 
As a new ambassador arrived in due course, it appears 
that this was not a formal act of diplomatic portent, 
but a routine change of representatives. 


35“Chinese Ambassador Holds National Day Re- 
ception in Kabul,” October 2, 1973, in China Press, 
October 15~—19, 1973, p. 115. 

36“Head of State of Afghanistan M. Daud Sends 
Message to Acting Chairman Tung Pi-wu on Chinese 
National Day,” October 3, 1973, in China Press, 
October 15~—19, 1973, p. 116. 
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of its ally. As this has not happened in the 
intervening two years, it does not seem prob- 
able. Chinese influence in Kabul is minimal at 
any rate, and so it is unlikely that the PRC 
could do very much to change Kabul’s views on 
the issue of “Pakhtoonistan.” 


! Conclusions 


Projections about the future of Afghanistan 
in relation to the three great powers must 
remain speculative at best. The policies of the 
new regime will prove advantageous to both 
India and the Soviet Union. No concrete 
evidence suggests that the Soviet Union played 
a role, however small, in bringing about the 
coup, although it did have the opportunity, 
influence, and interests to do so. It is also clear, 
however, that the Soviet Union did not need to 
instigate the coup since its interests were 
adequately considered by the Durrani mon- 
archy. i 

The Soviet gain in- Afghanistan probably 
occurred at the expense of both American and 
Chinese interests. What little influence the 
United States and China may have had in Kabul 
has been weakened further as the interests of 
the new regime move closer toward Soviet 
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goals. This trend affects both China and the 
United States in terms of global politics, since 
the strengthening of the Soviet sphere of 
influence inevitably reduces Chinese and Ameri- 
can strength. The United States is also affected 
on the more specific issue of limiting the 
narcotics traffic, because the new regime has. 
not yet taken up the problem in cooperation 
with the proposed international Consortium of 
Drug Control, as agreed to by the Durrani 
monarchy. 

Finally, it will be increasingly difficult for 
Pakistan to avoid conflict with Daud Khan’s 
regime, which is sensitive on the issue of 
“Pakhtoonistan.” Pakistan is determined to go 
to war if necessary to prevent secession move- 
ments in the Northwest Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan. Indeed, the issue may well erupt 
without Afghan intervention. Iran has occasion- 
ally spoken out strongly in support of Pakistan, 
but has recently stepped up aid to Afghanistan, 
and it now appears to be busy cultivating 
cordial relations with both countries. Iran’s 
reaction to a possible Afghan-Pakistani confron- 
tation is unpredictable. Whether Afghanistan 
will nonetheless feel sufficiently confident of 
Soviet and Indian support to trigger such a 
conflict remains uncertain, 


Partisan Dealignment in the Postwar South* 
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Strong winds of political change have swept 
through the American South during the last 
two decades.! The parameters of this change 
are clear: a sharp decrease in Democratic 
presidential voting; gradual increases in Repub- 
lican fortunes in important contests below the 
presidential level; the mobilization of blacks 
into politics; and the emergence of a new breed 
of southern politicians. At the same time, some 
of the region’s traditional political habits seem 
to have endured stubbornly, particularly in 
state and local voting. In essence, the politics of 
the - post-World War H South combines ele- 
ments of both continuity with the past and 
change. The purpose of this study is to increase 
our understanding of this complex pattern of 
postwar southern politics by examining the 
partisanship of important groups in the south- 


*This article is a revised version of a paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Chicago, August 
29 —September 2, 1974. I am grateful to Felix Boni 
and Denis Stadther for their aid in data preparation; to 
Richard Hofstetter for kindly sharing his merged file 
of 1952—1968 presidential election studies; and to 
Paul Abramson, Michael Margolis, Arthur Miller, Bert 
Rockman, and several anonymous reviewers for their 
helpful comments on earlier versions of the article. 
The data used in this study were made available by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. 
Neither the original investigators nor the Consortium 
bear any responsibility for the analyses or interpreta- 
tions presented here. 


lFor useful examinations of various aspects of 
these changes, see Bruce A. Campbell, “Patterns of 
Change in the Partisan Loyalties of Native South- 
erners: 1952—1972,” paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Midwest Political Science Association, 
Chicago, May 1--3, 1975; William C. Havard, ed., The 
Changing Politics of the South (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1972); Everett Carli Ladd, 
Jr., with Charles D. Hadley, Transformations of the 
American Party System (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1975), pp. 129--177; E. M. Schreiber, 
“* ‘Where the Ducks Are’: Southern Strategy versus 
Fourth Party,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 35 (Sum- 
mer, 1971), 157—167; Donald S. Strong, “Further 
Reflections on Southern Politics,” The Journal of 
Politics, 33 (May, 1971), 239-256; and Raymond E. 
Wolfinger and Robert S. Arseneau, “Partisan Change 
in the South,” paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, Chica- 
go, August 29—September 2, 1974. 


ern electorate between 1952 and 1972.2 

The most conspicuous political change in the 
postwar South lies in the pattern of presidential 
voting. The once solidly Democratic South 
became highly competitive at the presidential 
level as early as 1952 and has been the region 
least supportive of Democratic presidential can- 
didates in recent years.? For all the appeal of 
Republican candidates to southerners in 1952, 
1956, and 1960, the region still supported 
Democratic candidates more than did the rest 
of the nation. The sharp decreases in Demo- 
cratic presidential voting since then would 
seem, at first glance, to reflect a more tradition- 
al force in southern politics — the racial 
question. As the national Democratic party 
emerged as the champion of black civil rights, 
the southern electorate seems to have deserted 
it. 

Republican fortunes have improved also in 
the most salient subpresidential contests 
races for Senator, Congressman, and Governor. 
Increased success here has lagged about a 
decade behind that at the presidential level, 


2The data used in this study come from national 
surveys conducted by the Survey Research Center and, 
more recently, the Center for Political Studies (here- 
after SRC/CPS) of the University of Michigan in each 
presidential election year since 1952. For purposes of 
this study, the South is defined as the eleven former 
Confederate states minus Tennessee. (While it would 
have been highly desirable to add Tennessze to the 
analysis sample, the original sample design’s specifica- 
tion of that state as a “border state” does not permit 
it. Interviews conducted in Tennessee were meant to 
be representative of border states in general and not 
the state itself. Thus, the addition of Tennessee to the 
other states of the Confederacy does not yield an 
unbiased sample of those eleven states.) Sample 
estimates are very similar to the census statistics, 
where available, on the relative sizes of the various 
groups analyzed in this study. The sample does tend, 
however, to exaggerate somewhat the number of 
southerners who moved from outside the South. 


3Democratic presidential candidates won the fol- 
lowing percentages of the two-party vote in the ten 
southern states in the sample: 66% in 1948, 52% in 
1952, 48% in 1956, 51% in 1960, 51% in 1964, 48% 
in 1968, and 29% in 1972. In 1948 and 1968, when 
third-party totals were substantial, Democratic candi- 
dates polled 50% and 31%, respectively, of the total 
vote. 
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with the first noticeable Republican inroads 
appearing in the 1960s. Since then, there has 
been a steady growth in the number of Repub- 
licans holding these offices until 1974, when 
the GOP suffered a slight setback. In 1973, for 
the first time since Reconstruction, every 
southern state had a Republican occupving at 
least one of these three important offices. 
Nonetheless, the Democratic party retains a 
heavy majority of these offices throughout the 
region, and it may be some time before the 
GOP becomes fully competitive. 

A third political change has been just as 
important as increased political competition for 
southern politics. Over the last two decades, the 
legal pillars of the dual society have been 
demolished. In the areas of social segregation, 
the actions of the Supreme Court in Brown and 
subsequent cases have been the hammer of 
destruction. Changes in. the social sphere have 
been paralleled by an equally dramatic, and 
perhaps more important in the long run, mobili- 
zation of blacks into politics. Initially blacks 
entered the political process through voting as 
barriers erected in the previous century were 
stripped away. Black voting registration rose 
from a scant five per cent of the adult black 
population in 1940 to a robust 59 per cent by 
1971 — only about six per cent less than the 
comparable figure for whites.4 Following 
quickly upon the heels of black enfranchise- 
ment has been the recruitment of blacks into 


the ranks of political office holders. The num- ` 


ber of black elected officials jumped from only 
72 as recently as 1965 to 1398 in 1974,5 and 
the region gained in 1973 its first black United 
States Representatives since 1901. 

A fourth recognizable change in southern 
politics has been the emergence of a new breed 
of politicians, styled and often self-styled as 
racial moderates. The most successful member 
of this new breed, Jimmy Carter, now occupies 
the White House — to no small degree because 
of his racial moderation. Not only is the cry of 
white supremacy used less frequently by mod- 
ern southern politicians, but it appears to be far 
less frequently heeded by southern voters. In 
large part, this change in southern politicians 
may be traced to the surge in black participa- 
tion. Open appeals to racial prejudices, relative- 


4Both registration figures apply to the eleven states 
of the old Confederacy. See David Campbell and Joe 
R. Feagin, “Black Politics in the South: A Descriptive 
Analysis,” The Journal of Politics, 37 (Febmary, 
1975), 133—134. 


“These figures on black elected officials cover the 
eleven-state South and come from The New York 
Times, March 4, 1974, and March 6, 1975. 
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ly costléss when the target group could not 
vote, must be weighed now against the very real 
possibility that they will repel more voters 
than they attract. The growth of political 
competition in general elections also has con- 
tributed to-this change. Few southern poli- 
ticians now seem willing to repudiate openly 
the support of black voters, who have come to 
hold the balance of power in many contests. 
Strom Thurmond’s hiring of a black assistant 
and George Wallace’s appeals to black audiences 
for support and appointment of blacks to high 
positions in his administration signify that the 
badge of “‘segregationist” is no longer coveted 
by even the most ardent erstwhile spokesmen 
for the dual society. 

Change has been a conspicuous feature of 
the southern political landscape during the past 
several decades. Yet strong elements of continu- 
ity with the past lie just below the surface, 
particularly in subpresidential voting, and they 
have dampened the amount and rate of change. 
The South has continued to send a dispropor- 
tionate share of Democtats to Washington: in 
the 95th Congress, three-quarters of the Sena- 
tors and of the Representatives from these ten 
states are Democrats — a slight gain from the 
preceding year. The party has retained also a 
major share of governorships (8 of 10 in 1977). 
Finally, the Democrats continue to monopolize 
southern state legislatures.© All in all, subpresi- 
dential politics remains heavily Democratic, 
placing severe limitations on the potential for a 
dynamic Republican party in the region. 


Probing Below the Surface: 
Patterns of Partisanship in the South 


On the surface, elements of stability and 
change appear side by side in contemporary 
southern politics. These elements combine to 
produce the puzzling electoral response of the 
region — the coexistence of weak support for 
Democratic presidential candidates and strong 
support for most other Democrats. This vari- 
able electoral response cannot be understood 
through an analysis of voting patterns them-. 
selves. Rather, one must look below the surface 
at the changing partisan loyalties of southerners 


6The proportions of this monopoly are staggering. 
Democrats occupied 88 per cent of the seats in the 
lower houses and 92 per cent of the seats in the upper 
houses in the ten-state South in 1975 — both totals 
slightly above those in the previous year. Only in 
Florida (72%) and Virginia (66%) did the Democratic 
percentage drop below 86 per cent in lower houses. 
Only in Florida (68%) did it drop below 88 per cent in 
the upper houses. The Democratic advantage has 
grown even larger with the 1976 election. 
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and at the changing role these loyalties have 
played in voting behavior. Enduring partisan 
loyalties have been observed to have -Spécial 
significance in American voting behavior.7 One 
would be well advised to begin with these 
loyalties in seeking to explain postwar electoral 
politics in the South. 

The partisan affiliations of southerners are 
portrayed in Table 1 for each presidential 
election year since 1952.8 At the beginning of 
this period, more than two-thirds of all south- 
erners regarded themselves as Democrats, and 
there ‘were fewer Republican identifiers than 
either Independents or Others. The distribution 
of party identifications twenty years later had 
altered considerably. The most striking changes 
in the twenty-year interval were the increase in 
Independents and the decrease in Democrats. 
Nonetheless, these partisan changes were not as 
pronounced as one might expect from presi- 
dential voting in the region, nor as slight as one 
might expect from the region’s subpresidential 
voting. < 

The distributions of party identification in 
the intervening years tell a more complicated 
tale of partisan change: in the South. The 
increase in Independents and decrease in Others 
(most of them apolitical) have been steady 
throughout. Discontinuous changes in the two 
partisan categories, however, suggest two sep- 
arate phases. Between 1952 and 1960, the 
Republican party experienced moderate growth 
while the Other category declined. Since then 


7See Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
ies John Wiley and Sons, 1960), pp. 
—145. 


' 8For purposes of this analysis, the original 
SRC/CPS party identification measure was collapsed 
into four categories. Democratic and Republican 
identifiers include both weak and strong identifiers 
from the initial coding, but not the Independent 
leaners. Independents are all those who responded 
“Independent” to the first party identification ques- 
tion and include pure Independents as well as leaners. 
The Other category contains minor party identifiers 
and those classified as apolitical. Nonresponses have 
been eliminated as missing data. 
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support for both parties, and especially the 


‘Democrats, has declined and the percentage of 
_ Independénts has increased dramatically. 


These changes are partially reflected in the 
pattern of stability and change in southern 
voting. The decline of Democratic identifiers, 
halted temporarily only in 1964, should have 
produced a gradually weakening but still domi- 
nant majority party during this time period. 
The increase of Independents should have 
brought substantial volatility to the region’s 
electoral response, since Independents naturally 
exhibit little partisan regularity in their voting. 
This volatility should have been greatest in 
contests for the more salient offices, especially 
the presidency. Taken together, then, these 
partisan changes should have lessened the re- 
gion’s traditionally solid support for Demo- 
cratic candidates, particularly at the top of the 
ticket. 

Alterations in the distribution of party 
identification cannot explain adequately the 
region’s support for Republican presidential 
candidates. To handle this phenomenon, one 
must turn to voting defections by Democratic 
identifiers. Although party identification re- 
mains a good predictor of the presidential vote 
throughout the period, defection rates among 
Democrats were high — ranging from 19 per 
cent (1964) to 39 per cent (1968) through 
1968 and then rising to 54 per cent in 1972. By 
contrast, Democratic defections in congres- 
sional voting exceeded 7 per cent only once in 
the two decades — 15 per cent in 1968. While 
presidential-level defections require extensive 
study in their own right, the fact remains that 
such defections are a regular feature of Ameri- 
can politics — and can occur without disturbing 
a more enduring distribution of partisanship: 


?The classic illustration of defection without parti- 
san change comes from the two presidential elections 
in which Eisenhower was elected President while the 
overwhelmingly Democratic loyalties of the electorate 
were maintained. See Angus Campbell, “A Classifica- 
tion of the Presidential Elections,” in Elections and 
the Political Order, ed. Angus Campbell, Philip E. 
Converse, Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966), pp. 69—74. ` 


Table 1. Party Identifications of Southerners, 1952—1972 (Percentages) 


Democrats 


Independents 
1952 68.3 12.4 
1956 62.2 14.0 
1960 56.6 16.8 
1964 65.5 18.7 
1968 — 57.5 29.6 
1972 49.8 32.7 


Republicans Others Total N 
9.0 10.3 (388) 
15.2 8.6 (421) 
20.7 5.9 (489). 
12.6 3.2 (342) 
11.2 1.7 (358) 
15.1 2.4 (676) 
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This distribution should be the focus in explain- 
ing the more general, and more lasting, patterns 
of electoral change. 

The mixed pattern of dentine and change 
in southern politics can be linked to the 
changes in party identification of the southern 
electorate. Furthermore, the most prominent 
explanations of postwar southern politics are 
inadequate because they ignore these partisan 
changes. Those who have prophesied “an 
emerging Republican majority” in the region 


‘ cannot account for the paucity of Republican 


identifiers there as recently as 1972, not to 
mention Republican failures in subpresidential 
electoral contests.1° Those who had seen Re- 
publican growth as a “spinoff” of moderniza- 


tion must admit bewilderment also at the small 


“ 


number of Republican identifiers, particularly 
since 1960, as the pace of modernization has 
quickened.!! Neither of these theories of im- 
pending realignment is suported by the data 
because realignment requires pronounced 
growth in Republican affiliations. On the other 
hand, those who have attempted to minimize 
the extent of partisan change in the South must 
now revise their notions to take into account 
the decline of Democrats and the increase in 
Independents.!2 The data presented here do 
not square with a theory of stability either. 
Instead, the data on party affiliations pre- 
sented here suggest that the southern electorate 
is engaged in a secular dealignment. This term 
describes a process in which traditional party 
coalitions dissolve without new party coalitions 
being formed to take their place.!3 That a 
dealignment of the southern electorate has 
occurred seems obvious. Why it has taken place 


10The strongest ‘proponent of this thesis is Kevin P. 
Phillips, The Emerging Republican Majority (New 
Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington House, 1969), pp. 
187—209. See also Walter Dean Burnham, Critical 
Elections and the Mainsprings of American Politics 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1970), pp. 
135-1 74; and E. M. Sen “Where the Ducks 
Are’ 


11g0¢ Donald S. Strong, Urban Repüblicanism in 
the South (University, Alabama: University of Ala- 
bama Bureau of Public Administration, 1960). 


_ 12See Philip E. Converse, “On the Possibility of a 
Major Political Realignment in the South,” in Elec- 
tions and the Political Order, pp. 212—242. For a 
more recent assessment, see Converse, “Change in the 
American Electorate,” in The Human Meaning of 
Social Change, ed. Angus Campbell and are Cent 

Converse, (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1 7 2), 


pp. 307-317: 


13See Ronald Inglehart and Avram Hochstein, 
“Alignment and Dealignment in France and the 
United States,” Comparative Political Studies, 5 (Oc- 
tober, 1972), 343—312. 
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is more difficult to discern. The South has 
experienced several different kinds of. change 
during the last.two decades which may have 
affected its politics. Dealignment may be the 
product of population migrations which have 
increased “Yankee” influence. on the region’s 
electoral politics. It may be the result of the 
mobilization of blacks into politics. Finally, the 
roots of dealignment may be ‘located within the 
traditional white electorate: adult southerners 
may have converted to independence, new 
Independent-oriented generations may have en- 
tered the electorate, or both phenomena may 
have occurred: Let us now turn to an examina- 
tion of each of these hypotheses concerning the 
roots of partisan dealignment in the South. 


Three Migrations and 
Partisan Dealignment in the South 


The postwar South has experienced three . 
important population “‘migrations.”” Two have 
involved interregion population exchanges — 
the movement of people (mostly northerners) 
into the region and the departure of -native 
southerners for the North and West. The third 
migration is not a geographical movement but 
rather the continuing mobilization of blacks 
into the mainstream of southern political life. 
Each of these migrations seems likely to have 
had a profound effect on the politics of the 
region and, as a result, warrants examination in 
its own right. Table 2 displays distributions of 
partisanship for each of the migrant groups 
during the 1952 to 1972 time period.!4 


Immigration. The immigrants séem to have 
brought with them partisan loyalties character- 
istic of their mostly northern region of origin 
and their higher socioeconomic status. These 
loyalties were shown elsewhere to have been 
affected little by the pervasive Democratie 


14interregion migrants are defined as individuals 


‘who lived in a different region or nation (since some 


foreign-born, mostly Cubans and Mexicans, are in- 
volved) from the one in which they had grown up. 
Because there is no other way to measure migrations 
from the SRC/CPS survey, each year’s group of 
migrants contains those who had migrated through the 
previous presidential year plus those who had migrated 
since. There is no way to determine the actual date 
when the migration took place. Black migrants have 
been counted as migrants and excluded from the 

‘native” black category. Thus, the three subgroups 
contained in Table 2 plus the subgroup of native 
whites to be analyzed later are mutually exclusive; 
they are also exhaustive of the entire southern 
subsample except where region of origin was not 
ascertained or where race was “other.” 
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Table 2. Party Identifications of “Migrants” in the South, 1952—1972 (Percentages) 
Democrats Independents Republicans Others Total V 
Immigrants 
1952 $9.3 18.5 22.2 0.0 ( 27) 
1956 43.1 21.5 32.3 3.1 ( 65) 
1960 _ 28.3 25.0 42.4 4.3 { 92) 
1964 43.1 21.5 35.4 0.0 ( 65) 
1968 42.1 31.6 22.4 3.9 ( 76) 
1972 31.7 35.8 31.7 0.8 (123) 
Emigrants 
1952 63.2 15.8 18.4 2.6 ( 76) 
1956 56.5 18.8 18.8 5.8 ( 69) 
1960 52.1 16.9 31.0 0.0 ( 71) 
1964 68.5 16.3 14.1 1.1 ( 92) 
1968 69.0 17.9 10.7 2.4 ( 84) 
1972 56.2 21.3 21.3 1.1 ( 89) 
Native Blacks 
1952 50.0 10.9 8.7 30.4 ( 92) 
1956 45.5 5.2 16.9 32.5 ( 77) 
1960 40.5 13.9 20.3 25.3 ( 79) 
1964 76.0 12.0 4.0 8.0 ( 75) 
1968 96.6 1.7 0.0 1.7 ( 58) 
1972 64.0 27.2 6.6 dee (136) 





loyalties of their region of destination.!5 Immi- 
gration has weakened the Democratic party 
while providing a solid base for the develop- 
ment of Republicanism. Since 1960, from 
one-third to one-half of all southern Repub- 
licans have grown up outside the region, giving 
the southern GOP a distinctly “Yankee” flavor. 
At the same time, the Democratic party has 
continually enrolled less than its proportionate 
share of immigrants. 

While it_is difficult to assess the overall 
partisan consequences of the immigration be- 
cause the partisanship of the immigrants varies 
considerably from year to year, one can discern 
faint traces of two patterns. During the 1950s 
and early 1960s, as the proportion of immi- 
grants in the electorate increased, the Repub- 
lican party grew as well, drawing a considerable 
portion of its strength from this new source. 
Since 1968 the percentage of immigrants has 
not grown, and the contribution of immigrants 
to the partisan distribution in the region has 
stabilized. In short, the major partisan impact 
of immigration seems to have been registered in 
the 1960s, and additional immigration has 


15See Anne Permaloff, “Partisan Change in the 
American Electorate,” paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Southwestern Political Science Associa- 
tion, Dallas, March 28—30, 1974, p. 20. 


played only a minor role in partisan change 
since then.!® 


Emigration. During the tast two decades, many 
southerners have left the region, usually in 
search of jobs and a better way of life. Much of 
this emigration has flowed from rural areas, and 
it has contained healthy admixtures of blacks 
and whites. While the emigrants have not been 
numerous enough to affect significantly the 
distribution of partisanship in the North, their 
departure has had a pronounced effect on 
partisanship in the South. The emigrants have 
been about as Democratic as those they left 
behind. In fact, in recent years, they have been 
a bit more likely to espouse Democratic loyal- 
ties. The effect of their departure has been to 
dilute Democratic party strength in the South, 
particularly in the mid—1960s when the emi- 
grants showed unusually strong Democratic 
loyalties. 


161 should be reiterated that the SRC/CPS sample 
seems to overestimate the number of southemers who 
are immigrants. The United States Census for 1960 
and 1970 shows fewer immigrants. Part of this 
difference, though, surely lies in the different defini- 
tions of immigrants in the sample and the Census. In 
the sample, immigrants are southerners who had 
grown up outside of the ten-state region. In the 
census, immigrants had to be defined as southerners 
born outside of the Census South (15 states plus the 
District of Columbia} because no other data were 
readily available. 
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Black Mobilization. The third “migration” is 
the mobilization of increasing numbers of 
blacks into the political life of their region. This 
mobilization has been far from smooth. Initial- 
ly it faced the hostility of a unified white 
community working through white political 
authorities. In more recent years, it has been 
slowed by black apathy — conditioned by 
centuries of exclusion from politics — as well as 
continued fear and discrimination.!? The parti- 
san change caused by this mobilization is 
reflected most clearly in the steady decline in 
the percentage of blacks classified as “Others.” 
The decline has been dramatic — from a high of 
almost one-third of southern blacks in 1956 to 
a total as low as that for whites in 1972 ~ and 
represents movement almost exclusively from 
an ‘apolitical’? orientation. This politicization 
of blacks, though, understates the overall im- 
pact of black mobilization. Because few blacks 
were permitted to exercise the franchise in the 
South until the 1960s, only in recent years have 
their partisan orientations been translated into 
votes. Blacks have also played an important role 
in the changing distributions of partisanship in 
the region. From 1952 through 1960, they 
exhibited an increase in Republican lovalties 
and a parallel decrease in Democratic loyalties. 
Since then, black Republicans have all but 
vanished, and blacks have identified heavily 
„with the Democratic party. 

It seems likely that these variations in party 
support are keyed to the parties’ positions on 
racial issues. During the ’fifties, neither party 
championed the black cause. Yet the behavior 
of the Eisenhower Administration, however 
reluctant, in sending federal troops to Little 
` Rock to facilitate school desegregation in 1958 
was an important symbolic gesture and may 
well have attracted numerous blacks to the 
GOP. What governmental action there was at 
the time on behalf of black civil rights ema- 
nated from a Republican-led administration 
and a Supreme Court presided over by a 
prominent Republican. With the Democratic 
championing of the civil rights cause in the 
*sixties, black perceptions of which party was 
more favorable to them changed.!8 One result 


17See Lester M. Salamon and Stephen Van Evera, 
“Fear, Apathy, and Discrimination: A Test of Three 
Explanations of Political Participation,” American 
Political Science Review, 67 (December, 1973), 
1288—1306. 


18In 1960, most blacks had no opinion on school 
integration. Of those who did, about half perceived no 
party differences on the issue. Of those who saw party 
differences, four times as many believed the Repub- 
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seems to have been the conversion of blacks to 
Democratic loyalties, although a cause-effect 
relationship is (as always) impossible to prove 
from cross-sectional surveys. 

Given black attraction to the Democrats 
because of racial issues, the substantial decline 
in black Democrats and growth in black Inde- 
pendents between 1968 and 1972 is somewhat 
puzzling. This change may be an artifact of the 
unusually high number of new voters who 
entered the electorate in 1972 as a result of the 
enfranchisement of 1 8-to-21-year-olds. Or per- 
haps differences between the parties on civil | 
rights matters were less perceptible that year. 
Even with the patently obvious “southern 
strategy” of the Nixon Administration, the 
greatest gains yet in integration of southern 
schools were registered during the Nixon years. 
At the same time, the national Democratic 
party was treading lightly on civil rights matters 
in order to minimize that issue’s divisive impact 
on the old Democratic coalition. McGovern’s 
weak identification with the battle for black 
rights may also have dimmed black recognition 
of party differences on the issue in 1972. 
Alternatively, the increase in black Indepen- 
dents may have marked the dawning of a new 
era of black political strategy. Many blacks may 
now feel that their influence will be maximized 
if they remain independent of the two parties 
and retain the prerogative of bargaining for 
policy concessions from each. Only future 
distributions of black partisanship can show. 
whether 1972 represented an anomaly or the 
launching point for a new pattern of black 
political behavior. 


The Impact of the Three Migrations. The 
differences in partisanship between the entire 
southern electorate (Table 1) and each group of 
migrants suggest that each of these population 
processes has affected partisanship in the South 
to some degree. The data are far too complex, 
however, to permit any immediate conclusions 
about the magnitudes of these effects. Not only 
will the effects vary depending upon the years 
chosen for comparison (especially for blacks), 


maem een 


licans to be less anti-integration than the Democrats. 
By 1964, these perceptions had undergone dramatic 
change. Three-fifths of all blacks perceived the Demo- 
cratic party as more favorable to school integration. 
The remainder either perceived no difference or 
reported no opinion. Similar figures appear in 1968, 
when three-quarters of all blacks perceived the Demo- 
crats as more favorable to school integration. The 
question on perceived party differences was not asked 
n N and was not asked in comparable form in 
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but the unequal sizes of the groups must be 
taken into account as well. 

In order to present a clearer picture of the 
effect of the migrations, the 1972 electorate 
has been reconstructed under the assumption 
that each migration had not taken place. An 
index of effect for each migration is defined as 
the signed percentage difference between the 
1972 electorate and the reconstructed elec- 
torate. It is the difference between “what is” 
and “what would have been without migra- 
tion.” Negative differences indicate that the 
migration reduced the relative size of a partisan 
category. Positive differences indicate that the 
migration increased its size. When the absolute 
index scores are averaged across the partisan 
categories, the result is an index score which 
measures the total impact of the particular 
migration. The cumulative effect of the three 
migrations can be estimated also by recon- 
structing the 1972 electorate under the assump- 
tion that none of the migrations had taken 


place and by calculating analogous index scores. > 


Table 3 displays the results of these opera- 
tions. ! 


19The base for these operations is the partisan 
distribution of the southern electorate in 1972. The 
impact of emigrants was estimated by simply adding 
them to this base. The result is a new distribution of 
partisanship in the South, assuming that no one had 
left the region. The impact of immigrants was esti- 
mated by removing them from the 1972 electorate. 
The effect of each interregional migration, then, is the 
difference between each new distribution and the 
base. The impact of black mobilization was deter- 
mined by rearranging the 1972 distribution so that 
30.4% of blacks fell into the “other” category (as was 
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These results lead to several conclusions 
concerning the impact of population “migra- 
tions” on southern partisanship. Overall, the 
effect of no single migration is large. The largest 
(black mobilization) is responsible for only a 
5.6 per cent decline in the “Other” category — 
a change that has benefitted the Democrats 
especially. Moreover, the total absolute impact 
of black mobilization is nearlv as large as that 
of the two interregional population exchanges 
combined. Black mobilization was largely a 
phenomenon of the ’sixties, and it completely 
reversed the Republican gains from black 
changes in the fifties. The impact of emigration 
was virtually negligible but would have been 
larger had not the Democratic hold on these 
migrants weakened somewhat after 1968. Al- 
though its impact was slight, emigration hurt 
both parties and enhanced independence. Im- 
migration has had a far greater influence on 
partisan change than emigration and, as ex- 
pected, incremented Republican strength while 
reducing that of the Democrats. 

The most interesting finding from these data 
concerns the effect of the three migrations, 
taken together, on the strength of the two 
parties. In essence, the net advantage accruing 
to any one party is small because the Demo- 
cratic losses arising from interregional popula- 
tion exchanges are largely counterbalanced by 





the case in 1952) with the remainder distributed 
proportionally as in 1972, and comparing the result to 
the base. This counts only movement of blacks out of 
the “other” class and ignores the changes in black 
identification between 1952 and 1972. 


Table 3. Impact of Migrations on 1972 Southern Electorate (Percentages) 


Index of 
Democrats Independents Republicans Others Total Effect 

Base: 1972 Electorate 49.8 ae 32.7 15.1 LA oe a hank 
Base + Emigrants 50.6 31.4 15.8 2.2 

Effect of Emigrants —0.8 +1.3 ~0.7 +0.2 3 
Base — Immigrants 53.9 32.0 11.4 2.7 

Effect of Immigrants -4.1 +0.7 +3.7 —0.3 2.20 
Base — Black Mobilization 46.2 31.1 14.7 8.0 

Effect of Black 

Mobilization +3.6 +1.6 +0.4 —~5.6 2.80 
1972 Electorate 
Without Migrations 50.4 28.9 12.3 8.4 

Effect of Migrations —0.6 +3.8 +2.8 —6.0 3.30 
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Democratic gains from the mobilization of 
blacks. The principal effect of the migrations 
overall is the movement out of the “Other” 
category into “Independent” and ‘“Repub- 
lican.” These three population migrations, then, 
have disturbed only marginally the net balance 
of partisanship in the South. To explain the 
‘dealignment of the southern electorate, one 
must turn away from these exogenous factors 
to the major endogenous factor — the behavior 
of native whites. 


Native Whites and- 
Partisan Dealignment in the South 


~ 


. The story of partisan change in the South 
must be largely a tale of the changing pertisan 
loyalties of whites who have grown up in the 
South and remained there ever since. This 
suggests that the Democratic party, that “coali- 
‘tion of the whole” which has dominated 
‘southern politics for nearly a century, has 
eroded from within. The distributions of party 
identification for native white southerners from 
1952 to 1972 are presented in Table 4. This 
group exhibits marked partisan change during 
the last two decades. Support for the Demo- 
cratic party has fallen steadily from more than 
three-quarters of all native whites in 1952 to 
barely one-half of them by 1972. At the same 
time, the percentage of Independents has virtu- 
ally tripled in generally continuous growth 
throughout the period. 


The principal transformation in the native 
white electorate occurred between 1964 and 
1968, accounting for more than half of the 
change in both the Democratic and Indepen- 
dent columns. This trend provides circumstan- 
tial evidence for the inference that 1968 wasa 
critical election to many southerners. Yet this 
election did not produce a realignment favoring 
the Republican party among native white 
southerners. Their Republican loyalties in- 
creased only slightly after 1964 and have not 
yet returned to their 1960 peak. Instead, 
changes in the partisan distribution of native 
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whites — the movement from Democratic affili- 
ation ‘to Independent orientation — suggest 
de-alignment. In other words, a sizable segment 
of the traditional southern electorate has 
adopted a stance of neutrality towards the 
two-party system. 

On the surface it is plausible that the 
third-party candidacy of George Wallace in 
1968 and his continued flirtation with third- 
party politics since catalyzed the partisan 
changes after 1964. Wallace’s campaign un- 
doubtedly legitimized a neutral position toward 
the major parties for many southerners, who 
accepted his contention that there ‘“‘wasn’t a 
dime’s worth of difference” between the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans. Nonetheless, among 
native whites Wallace received greater support 
from Democratic identifiers (41 per cent of 
their votes) than from either Independents or 
Republicans. Fewer than one-third of the Inde- 
pendents, in fact, voted for Wallace in 1968. 
Thus, political independence and Wallace sup- 
port are far from synonomous. More important, 
the level of independence among native whites 
was on the increase well before the third-party 
activity of the late 60s and was maintained in 
1972 even though there was no significant third 
party alternative. While the Wallace movement 
was no doubt important in changing the par- 
tisan predispositions of some -native whites, it | 
does not provide a satisfactory explanation of 
large-scale partisan change among native white 
southerners. 


Toward an Explanation of Change among Na- 
tive Whites. In order to understand con- 
temporary southern politics, one must look to 
the long-term processes which have eroded the 
partisanship of the native white electorate. Two 
distinctly different processes are prime. con- 
tenders. On the one hand, the changes may 
have resulted from generational replacement. 
Those native whites who entered the electorate 
in recent years may have been more Inde- 
pendent and less Democratic than their elders — 
even than their elders had been at a similar 


Table 4. Party Identifications of Native White Southerners, 1952—1972 (Percentages) / 











Democrats Independents Republicans Others Total N 
1952 76.0 11.6 7.9 4.5 (267) 
1956 71.3 14.7 10.8 3.2 (279) 
1960 68.9 15.1 14.5 1.6. (318) 
1964 68.7 20.4 8.5 2:5 (201) 
1968 52:7 36.0 10.4 0.9 (222) 
1972 51.0 33:5 13.1 2.4 (412) 
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stage in the life cycle, An alternative hypothesis 
is that these changes were the result of conver- 
sion to political independence by Democrats at 
all ages. 

The empirical test of these alternative hy- 
potheses is quite straightforward. If native 
white southerners are divided into four-year age 
cohorts by date of entry into the electorate, 
their partisan affiliations can be traced neatly 
across the quadrennial time series. When the 
change patterns which depict dealignment are 
found predominantly among the younger co- 
horts, generational replacement weuld seem to 
be the more appropriate explanation. Young 
voters are likely to be less partisan generally, as 
a result of their life stage rather than their 
generation. Thus, these patterns must be shown 
to persist among the younger cohorts as they 
age — at least as far as this can be followed in 
the data. On the other hand, when the change 
patterns which depict dealignment are spread 
evenly across all age groups, the conversion 
hypothesis would seem to be more appropriate. 

Table 5 contains the data required for 
testing these hypotheses. Since the focus is on 
dealignment, only the totals for Democrats and 
Independents are presented. Evidence in sup- 
port of both hypotheses appears, but the 
magnitude of generational replacement change 
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far outweighs that of change by conversion. 
Some support for the conversion hypothesis is 
found by tracing the partisanship of each 
cohort over time: the percentage Democratic 
generally declined and the percentage Indepen- 
dent generally increased between 1952 and 
1972. The conversion explanation is under- 
mined, however, because this dealignment-type 
change is consistent and large only among the 
younger age cohorts. The really significant 
changes are found in those cohorts which 
entered the electorate since the end of World 
War II. Each cohort for which we have pre— 
1968 data exhibits at least a ten per cent 
decline in Democrats and a nine per cent 
increase in Independents from time of entry to 
1972. These totals are matched only twice 
among the seven older cohorts for which full 
data are available. The several cohorts which 
entered the electorate after 1960 showed an 
even greater tendency toward independence: 
rather than “‘dealigning”’ as they aged like other 
post-war cohorts, they began with unusually 
low Democratic support and unusually high 


-independence which was maintained as they 


matured. 

All in all, those voters who entered the 
electorate in the postwar period were much 
more Independent and much less Democratic 


Table 5. Democrats/Independents among Native White Southerners by Entry Cohort, 
1952—1972° (Percentages) 





Entr 


y ; 
Cohorts 1952 








1956 1960 1964 1968 1972 

1973—1976 31/56? 
1969-1972 35/44 
1965—1968 27/53 38/46 
1961-1964 50/33 13/78 40/43 
1957—1960 ` 100/0 46/36 50/50 29/54 
1953-1956 100/0? 70/25 61/22 75/12 44/38 56/35 
1949—1952 75/0 56/35 44/22 57/29 70/25 52/33 
1945—1948 71/21 75/8 75/19 53/41 56/44 56/30 
1941—1944 58/26 67/25 84/16 53/29 78/22 69/15 
1937—1940 72/7 69/17 60/19 91/0 50/43 65/19 
1933—1936 70/20 76/8 42/0 80/15 60/25 80/10 
1929—1932 96/0 83/0 71/15 61/22 58/33 64/27 
1925—1928 70/17 83/4 71/16 73/20 59/35 67/33 
1921—1924 82/9 67/20 80/13 94/0 65/15 67/20 
1917~1920 75/10 64/9 82/9 100/0 64/18 52/12 
1913—1916 83/11 79/7 75/25 50/20 63/16 
1909-1912 88/0 67/11 75/0 87/13 
1905-1908 91/0 82/9 94/6 
1901—1904 73/27 50/8 
Before 1901 88/0 

N (263) (279) (318) (201) (222) (411) 





4The percentages are underlined where they are based on fewer than ten respondents. 
bContains 18-to-20 year olds eligible to vote — in Georgia in 1952 and in all southern states in 1972.. 
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by 1972 than their predecessors. While the 
youngest postwar voters showed the sharpest 
movement in this direction, final judgment on 
their contribution to dealignment must be 
suspended until they have had more time to 
“age.” That the dealignment pattern is much 
sharper among the older postwar cohorts (in 
their late thirties and forties by 1972) who have 
had time to age than among still older voters 
signifies a sharp generational break in patterns 
of partisanship with the beginning of the 
postwar period. Such a break is exactly what 
one would expect from change which was the 
product of generational replacement. 

To explain this sharp generational break 
within the southern electorate — postwar co- 
horts leading the trend toward dealignment, 
older voters largely resisting it — two related 
theoretical reasons may be offered. The first 
explanation lies within the context of southern 
politics. The postwar period has been marked 
by a change in national Democratic party 
policy on the racial question, traditionally the 
single most important issue in the South. After 
the war, most dramatically at its 1948 nominat- 
ing convention, the Democratic party violated 
an implicit compact with its southern wing to 
ignore the racial issue and could not be counted 
on any longer as the unequivocal defender of 
white supremacy in the South. The ensuing 
period of doubt about the party’s position 
ended rather abruptly, as perceptions cf party 
differences on the racial question demonstrate, 
with the Johnson Administration. As a result of 
these policy changes on a highly salient issue, 
southerners entering the electorate in the post- 
war period found themselves in a significantly 
different political climate from the ore their 
elders had experienced at entry.2° As in other 
periods of change in the meaning of the 
parties,2! this change in climate undoubtedly 
had its greatest impact on young voters — even 
causing them to cut their inherited partisan ties. 


20Ladd and Hadley concur with this contention. 
They show convincingly that the South steadfastly 
supported New Deal policies through the war. Indeed, 
southerners were found to support the New Deal more 
fully than residents of any other region. Postwar 
changes, they argue, were the result of changing 
Democratic party positions on the racial issue and, 
more recently, the increasing general conservatism 
brought about by the modernization of the region. See 
Ladd with Hadley, Transformations of the American 
Party System, pp. 130—151. 


2\lSee Paul Allen Beck, “A Socialization Theory of 
Partisan Realignment,” in The Politics of Future 
Citizens, ed. Richard G. Niemi (San Francisco: Jos- 
sey-Bass Publishers, 1974), pp. 199—219. 
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A second explanation for this sharp genera- 
tional break seems even more compelling be- 
cause it adds, to this change in policy climate, 
the entry into the electorate of young people 
available for mobilization in new directions. It 
seems likely that the partisanship of the post- 
war cohorts was unusually fragile to begin with 
owing to weak childhood partisan socialization. 
These young voters had not experienced direct- 
ly the New Deal politics which gave meaning to 
and thus strengthened the partisanship of earli- 
er cohorts. As a result, the affiliations of the 
postwar cohorts may have been more malleable. 
That the period after World War II was a time 
of changing party appeals to the southern 
electorate allowed this malleability to be ex- 
ploited. This theory** also accounts for the 
even greater independence of the youngest 
generations of southern white natives. Not only 
had they not witnessed the New Deal, but most 
of their parents had not witnessed it either. The 
“reality testing”? which undergirds the partisan- 
ship of older native whites was two generations 
removed from them. 

Now that the division of the electorate into 
postwar cohorts and their elders has been 
justified on empirical and theoretical grounds, 
the respective cohorts may be combined into 
two groups for ease of analysis.23 Those native 
whites who entered the electorate after World 
War H are combined in the Postwar Generation. 
Those who entered the electorate prior to this 
time are combined in the Solid South Genera- 
tion — a name chosen to connote continuity in 
the meaning of Democratic party loyalty (i.e., 
white supremacy) since the time of Reconstruc- 
tion. The data for these two generations are 
presented in Table 6. 

The patterns in Table 5 appear in Table 6 
with heightened visibility. A decline in Demo- 
cratic identification within the Postwar Genera- 
tion has occurred in each successive survey 


22See Beck, “A Socialization Theory,” for a full 
statement of the theory, as well as empirical support 
for it ona nation-wide scale. 


23Analysis of the full cohort table is hampered by 
the large sampling errors which accompany most of 
the cell estimates. A more detailed analysis of the 
native white electorate — to be initiated shortly — 
necessitates some combination of cohorts. For the 
theoretical and empirical reasons I have cited here, the 
combination I employ seems to be the most reason- 
able. To make the two generations used in this study 
consistent with my earlier work, however, I have 
divided the sample into those who became 21 years 
old before 1946 and those who reached this age in 
1946 or after. Thus, the 1945—1948 age cohort in 
Table 5 is broken up in Table 6. This makes no 
difference in subsequent analysis. 
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Table 6. Party Identification by Generation of Native White Southerners, 1952—1972 (Percentages) 





Democrats Independents 
Postwar Generation 
1952 74.4 12.8 
1956 67.2 22.4 
1960 ~ 64.1 ' 19.6 
1964 54.4 32.4 
1968 42.0 49.0 
1972 41.1 42.7 
Solid South Generation 
1952 76.8 11.6 
1956 72.6 12.3 
1960 70.8 13.3 
1964 75.9 i 14.3 
1968 61.5 25.4 
1972 65.6 19.6 






i 


since 1952. (From Table 5, it is clear that a 
large part, but certainly not all, of this change is 
produced by the entry of new age cohorts in 
each year.) This decline in Democratic strength 
was Sizable between 1964 and 1968. Postwar 
Generation Democratic affiliation over the en- 
tire twenty-year period dropped by a staggering 
33 per cent. This change is paralleled by almost 
as dramatic a gain in the Independent category. 
By 1972, the Postwar Generation was less 
Democratic than Independent — a fact which 
portends a volatile future for southern politics. 
That only 13 per cent of this generation was 
Republican by 1972, furthermore, implies that 
GOP domination of the region is a highly 
unlikely prospect. 

By contrast, net Democratic change for the 
Solid South Generation is small. Although the 
Democratic total varies somewhat from year to 
year, the range of variation for the older voters 
is only 15.3 per cent — between 1952 and 
1968. This compares with the 1952-1972 
range of 33.3 per cent for the Postwar Genera- 
tion. Similarly, there is no apparent trend and 
relatively slight variation in the Republican 
loyalties of the older generation. Even the 1968 
increase in Independents from a previously 
stable level and the maintenance of a part of 
this increase four years later is slight in the face 
of that recorded for the younger generation. 

That the partisan loyalties of the Solid 
South Generation show only modest change 
during such a turbulent period is testimony to 
the insulation from current events of older 
voters’ partisanships. The members of this 
generation reached political maturity at a time 
when the Democratic party and white suprema- 
cy seemed virtually synonomous. Even severe 
shocks to this tradition have done little to 
shake loyalties hardened over years of con- 


Republicans Others Total X 
5.1 7.7 ( 39) 
9.0 1.5 ( 67) 
14.1 2.2 ( 92) 
10.3 29 ( 68) 

7.0 2.0 (100) 
13.3 2.8 (248) 

7.6 4.0 (224) 
11.3 3.8 (212) 
14.6 1.3 (226) 

1S 23 (133) 
13.1 0.0 (122) 
12.9 1.8 (163) 


sistent political behavior. These loyalties have 


been maintained, it should be added, in the face 
of sizable defections from the Democratic 
banner in presidential voting.*4 The tremen- 
dous change within the Postwar Generation, by 
contrast, shows the malleability of partisanship 
among voters who pass through their formative 
years at a time of political upheaval. Almost all 
members of the Postwar Generation of native 
whites must (because of the distribution of 
party identification in the Solid South Genera- 
tion) have come from Democratic homes, but 
this has not prevented their surge toward 
Independent orientations. 

Most of the partisan change in the native 
white electorate, then, is attributable to the 
behavior of its younger members — many of 
them in their late thirties and forties by 1972. 
Whether it is reflected in their forsaking of 
inherited partisan dispositions during their for- 
mative early adult years or in their arrival in the 
electorate with already strong Independent 
affinities, there is no doubt that a generational 
replacement process is at work in the South 
Even if the astonishingly high levels of indepen- 
dence among the youngest members of the 
Postwar Generation wither with age, there is 
little reason to believe that the current dealign- 
ment will be reversed. 


The Impact of Partisan Change among Native 
Whites. Substantial partisan change within the 
native white southern electorate appears in the 
1952—1972 period. This change derives prin- 
cipally from the behavior of those who entered 


24For example, only a quarter of the Solid South 
Generation Democrats (of native white southern vot- 
ers) supported. McGovern in 1972. About half sup- 
ported Humphrey in 1968. 
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the electorate after World War II. Only a 
general sense of the relative impact of cnanges 
in these two generations, however, may be 
gained from the data presented above. Ad- 
ditionally, the contributions to change in the 
entire southern electorate made by these two 
generations of native whites remain to be 
estimated. 

Table 7 contains estimates of the relative 
contributions of three phenomena among na- 
tive whites — strict generational replacement, 
change among the Postwar Generation, and 
change among the Solid South Generation — to 
partisan changes in the entire southern elec- 
torate. The method by which these estimates 
were derived is the same as that used above to 
disentangle the effects of various migrations on 
the 1972 electorate. As applied to native white 
southerners, it reconstitutes the 1972 electorate 
as if generational replacement and change with- 
in the generations, in turn, had not taken place. 

Several different “as if” electorates are 
supplied. First, the 1972 electorate was recon- 
structed to yield the partisan distribution which 
would have resulted had generational replace- 
ment in native whites not taken place. This was 
accomplished by weighting the 1972 partisan 
distribution for each generation by the propor- 
tion of the electorate that generation consti- 
tuted in 1952. The difference between the 
reconstructed electorate and the 1972 elec- 
torate is the effect of generational replacement 
of native whites. Second, the electorate was 
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reconstituted for each generation separately to 
produce the partisan division which would have 
resulted had there been no partisan changes 


within the generation. This was accomplished 


by utilizing the 1952 distributions of partisan- 
ship and the proportion of the 1972 electorate 
each generation constituted. The difference 
between the 1972 electorate and the recon- 
structed electorates is the effect of changes in 
the partisan cast of the generation. The total 
effect of each type of change was estimated by 
averaging the absolute values of the effects 
across partisan categories. 

Table 7 shows unambiguously that a sub- 
stantial portion of the 1952—1972 change in 
partisanship in the South is due to the behavior 
of postwar native white entrants into the 
electorate. The mere replacement of older 
voters by this new generation has greater effects 
than the total of the population migrations 
discussed above. But the principal effect of 
these younger voters derives from the erosion 
of their own partisanship during the last two 
decades. This dealignment dwarfs both strict 
generational replacement and the total impact 
of the population migrations by more than 
2-to-l. By contrast, the impact of partisan 
change among the Solid South Generation is 
quite small. Postwar partisan change in the 
South, then, is largely a tale of the entry into 
the electorate and the changing partisan disposi- 
tions of a new generation of native whites. 


Table 7. Impact of Partisan Changes by Native Whites on 1972 Southern Electorate (Percentages) 
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Index of 
Democrats Independents Republicans Others Total Effect 

BASE: 1972 Electorate 49.8 32.7 15.1 2.4 i 
1972 Electorate without 
Generational Replacement 56.6 26.4 15.0 2.0 

Effect of Generational 

Replacement —6.8 +65.3 +0.1 +0.4 3.40 
1972 Electorate without 
Partisan Change in 
Postwar Generation 61.9 21.8 12.2 4.1 

Effect of 

Partisan Change in 

Postwar Generation —12.1 +10.9 +2.9 —1.7 6.90 
1972 Electorate without 
Partisan Change in 
Solid South Generation 52.4 30.8 13.8 3.0 

Effect of 

Partisan Change in ` 

Solid South Generation —2.6 +1.9 +1.3 —0.6 1.60 


2: 
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Of course, the analysis which has been 
performed here does not tell the entire story of 
partisan change in the postwar South. Its focus 
has been restricted to four noticeable phenom- 
ena — immigration, emigration, black mobiliza- 
tion, and generational change. Neglected are 
such important factors as partisan change 
among immigrants and emigrants and the con- 
tribution of those few respondents who failed 
to provide usable information on their party, 
race, or region of origin. Furthermore, atten- 
tion has been focused primarily on change 
between the extremes of this 20-year period, 
not on variability within the period. Even with 
these qualifications, the preceding analysis pro- 
vides a well-defined picture of partisan change 
in the postwar South. 


Issue Partisanship among 
Native White Segregationists 


The most obvious explanation for dealign- 
ment among native white southerners, especial- 
ly those in the Postwar Generation, is the shift 
of Democratic party policy on “the racial 
issue.” At the same time that the party has 
changed its position — first by repudiating an 
implicit intraparty compact to leave racial 
policy to its southern wing and then by 
championing the cause of civil rights — tradi- 
tional members of its coalition have deserted in 
droves to political independence and in trickles 
to Republicanism. It seems but a short logical 
step to conclude that the desertions were 
‘caused by Democratic party policy changes on 
racial issues. The following analysis will attempt 
to test empirically the hypothesis that racial 
attitudes provide the basis for partisan change 
within the native white electorate. 

At first glance, ample evidence supports the 
view that casts racial attitudes in a leading role. 
As measured by attitudes toward school inte- 
gration — probably the most salient component 
of the racial question — the basically segrega- 
tionist position of native whites declined very 
little between 1956 and 1972.25 In fact, largely 


25In 1956 and 1960 respondents were asked to 
agree or disagree with the statement: “The govern- 
ment in Washington should stay out of the question of 
whether white and colored children should go to the 
same schooL” From 1964 through 1972, the question 
was: “Do you think the government (in Washington) 
should see to it that white and Negra children go to 
the same schools or stay out of this area as it is none 
of its business?” Segregationists were defined as those 
selecting the “stay out” alternative in each case. A 
school integration question was not asked in the 1952 
survey. The focus on federal government intervention 
probably accounts for both lower support for school 
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through an emptying of the “no opinion” 
categories, the percentage of native white 
southerners expressing opposition to school. 
integration rose slightly from about 63 per cent 
in 1956 and 1960 to almost 69 per cent in 
1968. The South surely contains enough “‘segre- | 
gationists’”’ to account for the decline in Demo- 
cratic support. During much of the same 
period, perceptions of the party positions on 
the question of school integration were altered 
drastically.2© In 1960, only one-third of all 
native whites saw party differences on the issue, 
and of this group, more than two-thirds per- 
ceived the Democratic party as more segrega- 
tionist. These views underwent rapid change in 
the 1960s. By 1968, a majority of native white 
southerners perceived party differences and, by 
an almost 4-to-1 margin, they saw the Demo- 
cratic party as more integrationist. That this 
perceptual change paralleled dramatic partisan 
change suggests a relation between the two. 
One might be led to infer that increasingly 
widespread perceptions of the Democratic par- 
ty as pro-integration have caused the sharp 
decline in Democratic loyalties in a basically 
segregationist electorate. But aggregate relation- 
ships only imply individual ones, they do not 
prove them. It is to the matter of proof that I 
shall now turn. 

The importance of racial attitudes in south- 
ern dealignment depends upon the number of 
native white southerners who are “racial issue 
partisans.” Three conditions must be satisfied 
for issue partisanship to exist.*? First, the issue 


integration and much lesser growth in support than are 
reported by Greeley and Sheatsley for whites in the 
South and border states in 1963 and 1970. See 
Andrew M. Greeley and Paul B. Sheatsley, “Attitudes 
toward Racial Integration,” Scientific American, 225 
(December, 1971), 13—19. 


26The question asked in 1960 was: “Which party 
do you think is more likely to stay out of the question 
of whether (the government sees to it that) white and 
colored children go to the same school; the Democrats 
or the Republicans, or wouldn’t there be any dif- 
ference?” In 1964 and 1968, the question was: 
“Which party do you think is more likely to want the 
government to see to it that the white and Negro 
children go to the same schools? The Democrats, and 
Republicans, or wouldn’t there be any difference 
between them on this?” No party image question on 
school integration was asked in 1972, and the party 
image question asked in 1956 is not strictly compara- 
ble with the others. 


27See Richard A. Brody and Benjamin I. Page, 
“Comment: The Assessment of Policy Voting,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 66 (June, 1972), 
455—457, for a clear statement of the criteria for issue 
voting. The criteria I have used represent a modifica- 
tion of those suggested by Brody and Page. 
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must be salient to the individual; it must be 
sufficiently salient for him or her to have an 
opinion on it. Second, the individual must have 
a distinct perception of party positions on this 
issue. Third, the individual’s opinion, percep- 


tion or party image, and party identification. 


must be mutually consistent. Satisfaction of all 
three conditions is necessary for issue partisan- 
ship to exist. It is not sufficient, though, 
because an issue may not be the cause of 
partisan loyalties even where opinion, party 
image, and partisanship are in perfect balance 
with one another. The following analysis ex- 
amines the extent of racial issue partisanship 
among native white segregationists. 28 


The Elections of 1960 to 1968. Figure I 
displays the relationship between party image 
and party identification for native white segre- 


28, nalysis may be restricted to segrega tionists ~ 
those opposing governmental intervention to promote 
school integration (1960~—1968) or to aid blacks and 
other minorities (1972) - because of the nature of the 
hypothesized impact of racial attitudes. The principal 
change in southern partisanship has been the decline in 
Democratic loyalties at a time when that party was 
emerging as the champion of the civil rights cause. 
Thus, it is anticivil-rights attitudes which should be 
looked to as the possible source of change. 


1960 


ae RUS I R RA, I 
> DI Con No No Diff. Dem. atl 
(c) (23) 007 (50) 
(a) Party ID 
(b) Party Image 
(c) N’s 
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gationists.2? In 1960, party image and party 
identification showed -some linkage. Segrega- 
tionists who saw the Republican party as the 
party more likely to support segregation (REP 


‘ CON) were more Republican than those who 


saw the Republican party as less favorable to 
their position (DEM CON). Furthermore, the 
highest percentage of Independents is found 
among those perceiving no difference. On the 
whole, however, the message of Figure 1 is that 
racial attitudes had little impact on Democratic 
loyalties in 1960, since more than 65 per cent 
of the segregationists in each party image 
category were Democrats. In 1964, this conclu- 
sion appears to be even more appropriate. 
Partisan differences among those with various 
party images were slight, with Democratic 
affiliations a clear majority everywhere. Al- 


29Because of changes in question wording between 
1960 and 1964, the perceived party position cate- 
gories are different. Respondents in 1960 were asked 
to choose the mcre anti-integrationist party, while in 
1964 and 1968 they were asked to identify the more 
integrationist party. Hence, in Figure 1, “con” post 
tions are entered for 1960 and “‘pro’ ’ positions for the 
later years. Because of the possibility | that no party 
differences were perceived, ‘con’ positions in 1960 
are not the reciprccal of “pro” positions. 


1965 





pii TE DIR 


Dem. Pr Pro No Diff. iff. Rep. Pro 
(64) (58) (19) 


Rep” Pre Pro 
(19) 


Figure 1. Party Identification and Party Image on School Integration Issue 
(Native White Segregationists Only) 
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though party images had undergone consider- 
able change between these two elections, with 


the Democrats replacing the Republicans as the ` 


party perceived to be pro-integration, image 
alteration had little net impact on party identi- 
fication. If anything, more inconsistency among 
opinion, image, and loyalty appeared, particu- 
larly in voters who perceived the Democrats as 
pro-integration. 

This cognitive inconsistency continued into 
1968. Democratic affiliation fell off and. inde- 
pendence increased among those holding each 
party image. While the lowest percentage of 
Democratic identifiers appeared where the 
Democratic party was linked perceptually to 
integration, the difference between this figure 
and that for those regarding the Republican 
party as pro-integration ‘is negligible. This is 
surely not the stuff of issue-based partisanship! 
At least through 1968, there is no evidence that 
the dealignment of the native white electorate 
resulted principally from the racially based 
partisan changes. Unfortunately, this analysis 
cannot be continued into 1972 because of the 
absence of a party image question on school 
integration from the SRC/CPS 1972 survey. 

One can posit several reasons why segrega- 
tionist attitudes, party perceptions, and party 
affiliations remained inconsistent for native 
whites through 1968. Surely the most obvious 
to students of public opinion is that civil rights 
might not have been an issue of overwhelming 
` salience to most southerners. Mass electorates 
. can tolerate many inconsistencies in their cogni- 
tions, particularly when the elements lack 
salience. Before we can draw the surprising 
conclusion that the civil rights issue was not 
instrumental in the dealignment, though, two 
problems with the preceding analysis must be 
solved. First, analysis of the entire native white 
- electorate neglects a principal premise of earlier 
analysis: that changes in partisanship to pro- 
duce attitudinal consistency are unlikely among 
older voters but would seem to be possible for 
the younger generation. Thus, we should look 
to’ the younger generation for the bulk of civil 
rights issue partisanship. Second, the SRC/CPS 
party image question is not adequate for the 
task assigned it: by gauging only perceptions of 
which party is “con” in 1960 and “pro” in 
1964 and 1968, the question does not deter- 
mine precisely whether either party is perceived 
by the respondent as reflecting his or her own 
views on racial matters. 


The Election of 1972. A question in the 
SRC/CPS survey satisfies the second problem 
with the preceding analysis by permitting a full 
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examination of the relationship between party 


. image and party for opponents of black civil 


rights. Respondents were asked to position 
themselves and both parties on a scale of 
approval of government efforts to improve the 
positions of blacks and other minority 
As expected, most native white 
southerners who had opinions located them- 
selves on the “conservative” side of this scale — 
advocating that minority groups help them- 
selves rather than be helped by the government. 
Fewer than 12 per cent of all native whites 
were favorable to government intervention on 
behalf of minorities. Furthermore, the modal 
image of the Democratic party was interven- 
tionist, while the modal image of the Repub- 
lican party cast it in a middle-of-the-road 
position on the issue. 

The relationship between party image and 
party identification for all native white conser- 
vatives on the minority aid issue is displayed in 
Figure 2. Racial attitudes are clearly related to 
party identifications. What was either hidden in 
the incomplete distinction between party 
images in the school integration question or had © 
not yet developed by 1968 is present here. 
Among those native white conservatives who 
perceive the Democratic party as supporting 
their own positions (the Democrat and Both 
categories), Democratic party loyalties ap- 
proach their 1952 level. If these respondents 
comprised the entire native white electorate, 
there would have been no noticeable partisan 
changes between 1952 and 1972. In reality, 
only 29 per cent of all native white conserva- 
tives fell into these two categories. This 


30The scale contains seven opinion categories, 
ranging’ from “government should help minority 
groups” at one extreme to “minority groups-should 
help themselves” at the other. For the purposes of this 
analysis, responses were trichotomized into neutral 
(category four), liberal or pro-aid, and conservative or 
anti-aid. The distribution of respondent opinion on 
the minority aid question approximates that for 
school integration in 1972, with government interven- 
tion a bit less popular for minority aid than for school 
integration. Attitudes towards government inter- 
vention in minority aid and school integration exhibit 
a gamma correlation of .34. While the items clearly 
share a domain of content, this correlation suggests 
also some empirical distinctiveness between the items 
— making it impossible to determine whether the 
relationships to be discussed below are unique to the 
minority aid question or would appear for school 


‘integration too in 1972. Had perceptions of party 


positions on school integration been elicited in 1972, 
of course, I would have been able to use both items in 
analysis. A focus on school integration would have 
provided continuity with earlier years; a focus on 
minority aid would have contributed the full picture 
of party images which the school integration question 
did not. 
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amounts to a surprisingly high amount of what 
might be labeled misperception, and this mis- 
perception seems responsible for a fair portion 

‘of the staying power of Democratic loyalties. It 
~ was far more common, though, for respondents 
to see neither party as sharing their views on 
minority aid (49 per cent) or to perceive the 
Republican party as a partner in these views (22 
' per cent).3! Both of these images, especially 
the latter, were accompanied by considerable 
erosion in Democratic strength. Indeed, Demo- 
cratic loyalties for the group which perceives 
the Republican party as sharing its position 
were less common than was political indepen- 
dence., 


31Virtually a majority of the respondents had no 
perceptions of either party’s position on this question. 
Well over half of these nonresponses are due to the 
absence of opinions on the initial minority aid issue. 
Whatever the reason for their appearance, nonre- 
sponses detract from the extent of issue partisanship. 
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Figure 2. Party Identification and 
Party Image on Minority Aid Issue, 1972 
(Native White Conservatives Only) 
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Upon closer examination, another interest- 
ing pattern may be detected. Even when fa- 
vored by party image, the Republican party 
achieved little success in attracting new loyal- 
ists. The surprising lack of Republican party 
loyalty among native whites shown in Table 4 
recurs where conditions would seem to be most 
propitious for its development. Whether this 
lack of loyalty was due to an inadequate 
gestation period for the emergence of a party- 
image/party-loyalty linkage or the failure of the 
Republicans to attract voters for other reasons, 
these data do not augur well for a pro-Repub- 
lican realignment. Rather, the data suggest that 
dissatisfaction with Democrats — no matter 
what stance 1s ascribed to the Republican party 
— commonly resulted in partisan neutrality or 
independence. 


An even clearer picture results when genera- 
tional controls are applied. Given the theory of 
partisan change outlined above and the data on 
the party identifications of the different genera- 
tions, it should come as no surprise to find 
party loyalties related only weakly to party 
images for older opponents of minority aid, but 
strongly related for younger conservatives. Fig- 
ure 3 shows these relationships for the Solid 
South and the Postwar Generations separately. 
For the older generation, while lower levels of 
Democratic loyalty are registered where the 
Democrats were perceived to have a position 
incompatible with the respondent’s own views, 
Democratic loyalties remain the most common 
in every category. In the younger generation, 
on the other hand, the Democrats suffer con- 
siderable erosion among those native whites 
whose views on minority aid were opposite to 
the perceived Democratic position. Indeed, 
when only the Republican party was perceived 
to share a conservative viewpoint, the majority 
were Independents, and ecual (and small) num- 
bers were Democrats and Republicans. These 
relationships are surely of the direction and 
magnitude one would expect for a basic trans- 
formation in partisan strength arising from the 
civil rights attitudes of the Postwar Generation. 


Finding a relationship between party image 
and party identification for younger white 
conservatives, however, is only the first step 
towards demonstrating that racial attitudes 
made a substantial contribution to partisan 
dealignment in the South. The second step 
involves estimating the relative number. of 
native white conservatives who satisfy the three 
conditions for issue partisanship. The final step 
is an assessment of the impact conservative civil 


` rights issue partisans have had on the distribu- 


tion of partisanship in the region. 
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Figure 3. Party Identification and Party Image on Minority Aid Issue 
by Generation in 1972 (Native White Conservatives Only) 


. At a maximum, only 15.7 per cent of all 
native whites qualify as conservative issue par- 
tisans. This estimate is derived from the relative 
number of those opposing aid to minority 
groups who either perceive the Democratic 
party. as not sharing their opinion and fail to 
identify as Democrats (12.3 per cent) or per- 
ceive the Democrats as opposed to aid and call 
themselves Democrats (3.4 per cent).32 The 
12.3 per cent figure is the upper limit on the 
number. of native white conservatives who 
could have deserted the Democratic party 
because of the racial issue. The number of 
Democratic identifiers would have to decline 
even more than it has for this limit to rise. The 


' 32The task of identifying segregationist issue par- 
tisans is complicated by the virtual absence of any 
trend toward. Republican affiliations. The GOP may 
not yet. have been perceived by many southerners asa 
viable alternative for long-run commitments of loyal- 
ty. In the initial coding of issue partisans, this 
possibility will be considered, and only perceptions of 

Democratic party positions will be utilized. ` 


total of conservative issue partisans is no higher 
as a result of both the high number of 


. respondents without opinions or perceptions on 


the issue and the hardened Democratic loyalties 
among the Solid South Generation. When the ~ 
two generations are examined separately, the. 
greater capacity of younger voters for changing 
their party identification to produce cognitive 


-consistency becomes apparent. The Postwar 


Generation contains a higher proportion of 
“correct perception” issue partisans and slightly 
fewer respondents whose cognitive consistency 
depends. upon (mis-) perceiving the Democratic 
party as segregationist. . 


The preceding total (15.7 per cent) was 
attained by a highly generous coding of issue 
partisans: where the Democratic party: was 
perceived as favorable or neutral toward minori- 
ty aid, any non-Democratic. loyalties were 
counted as consistent with issue partisanship _ 
regardless of the Republican party image. A 
more reasonable coding would: take- into ac- 
count the images of both parties and would 
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count Independents as issue partisans among 
these conservatives only if neither party was 
accorded an antiblack position. Following this 
rule, the relative number of conservative issue 
partisans among all native whites drops to 10.4 
per cent, about one-third of whom misperceive 
party positions. Members of the Postwar Gen- 
eration remain more likely (by a 3-to-2 margin) 
to be issue partisans under this strict rule. When 
those issue partisans who perceive the Demo- 
cratic party as anti-aid are removed, the ratio of 
Postwar Generation to Solid South Generation 
issue partisans reaches almost 2-to-1. 

On the whole, however, the extent of issue 
partisanship among native white conservatives is 
surprisingly low. The major constraint on this 
figure, given the widespread segregationist atti- 
tudes in the region, is the high number of 
Democratic loyalists — especially older voters. 
That no more than one of ten have -rought 
their partisan loyalties into line with their racial 
attitudes and party images belies the popular 
image of whites motivated largely bv their 
racial prejudices in establishing their long-term 
loyalties. Perhaps this image was once accurate 
but is no longer. The presumptive decline in the 
importance of race may be another significant 
feature. of the postwar pattern of southern 
politics.33 Yet to students of mass publics, the 
low level of issue partisanship found here 
should not be surprising at all. Where politics is 
concerned, few people seem compelled to bring 
their cognitive structures into consistency. Poli- 
tics seems to have such a low degree of saliency 
for most Americans that inconsistency is easily 
bearable. Perhaps this is why Democratic loyal- 
ties have held up under even adverse issue 
conditions. 

The preceding discussion should not be 
interpreted to imply that antiblack issue parti- 
sanship has made little contribution to native 
white dealignment. If all conservative issue 
partisans are assigned Democratic loyalties, 
assuming that they would have been Democrats 
except for their racial attitudes (a highly 
dubious assumption), Democratic partisanship 
increases to 58.1 per cent among native whites 
in 1972, while Independent orientatians de- 


33Additional evidence of a decline in the impor- 
tance of racial issues in the South comes from analysis 
of the questions in the SRC/CPS survey concerning 
likes and dislikes of the two parties. See Merle Black 
and George Rabinowitz, “An Overview of American 
Electoral Change: 1952-1972,” paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Southern Political Science 
Association, New Orleans, November 8, 1974. Also see 
Richard J. Trilling, Party Image and Electoral Behavior 
(New-York: Wiley, 1976), pp. 149 i 
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crease fo 27.8 per cent. When the more 
generous coding for issue partisans is used, to 
reflect Democratic dealignment rather than a 
realignment in a specific direction, the totals 
are 63.4 per cent and 24.7 per cent, respective- 
ly. Thus, a significant share of the partisan 
change within the native white electorate may 
be attributed to racial conservatives’ desertions 
of the Democratic party because of its racial 
policies. The facts that an even larger share 
cannot be traced to the racial question and that 
there has not been more partisan change among 
native whites suggest, however, that this issue is 
not the sole concern of native whites. ; 

In conclusion, much of the dealignment in 
the South remains open to an explanation by 
other factors. Among them may be forces 


which are national, rather than regional, in 


scope. Dealignment has occurred among the 
northern electorate as well as the southern, for 
reasons which are largely unrelated to racial 
issues. The socialization explanation for de- 
alignment, thus, seems more useful than one 
which focuses solely on issue partisanship.34 
Furthermore, given all of the opposition to civil 
rights policies in the South, it is significant that 
there has not been more dealignment. This 
tendency too is testimony to the power of the 
partisan socialization process for older voters — 
their partisanship, hardened long ago, is largely 
undisturbed by current issues. Of course, issue 
voting rather than issue partisanship may be 
widespread in the South and may well account 
for the electoral response of the region in 
recent elections. As long as the former does not 
turn into the latter, however, dealignment will 
continue to be the operative process. 


Conclusion 


Analysis of changes in the party identifica- 
tions of southerners, during the last twenty 
years has exposed the roots of both continuity 
and change in southern politics. Change, the 
manifest mark of the region, has several 
sources. Interregional population migrations 
have diluted Democratic strength and slightly 
increased that of the GOP by exchanging 
strongly Democratic “rebels” for more Repub- 
lican and less Democratic “Yankees.” Although 
these migrations continue into the 1970s, their 
major impact was absorbed by the mid—’60s. 


34Partisan dealignment is a nationwide phenome- 
non, although it is less pronounced outside the South. 
See Inglehart and Hochstein, “Alignment and Dealign- 
ment...,” for regional comparisons. See Beck, “A 
Socialization Theory,” for the socialization explana- 
tion of the dealignment process, 
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Since then, their pace has ebbed and their 
impact has become more marginal. Other 
change-producing forces have become more 
important in recent years. One of these other 
forces is the mobilization of black southerners 
into politics. As the pace of this mobilization 
has quickened, there has been a renewal of 
Democratic loyalty — overwhelming the legacy 
of the population exchanges between the re- 
gions. The net effect of these three changes, 
then, has been partisan continuity. 

Another source of political change in the 
postwar South is the changing partisan orienta- 
tions of the native white electorate. Many of 
the native whites who entered the electorate 
after World War II, in particular, have taken up 
the mantle of political independence. A sub- 
stantial number, though hardly a majority, of 
these desertions appear to have been motivated 
by racial attitudes. Many native whites opposed 
to better treatment of blacks have left the 
Democratic party for political independence 
and in rare cases for the Republican party. Such 
changes are concentrated in the Postwar Gen- 


eration of native whites and provide an excel“ 


lent illustration of change through the genera- 
tional replacement process. 

If the roots of change in southern politics lie 
in the generational newcomers to the southern 
political arena, the dampening of this change 
may be traced to the vestiges of the prewar 
southern electorate. The members of the Solid 
South Generation formed their partisan loyal- 
ties in a different political era, when the 
Democratic party was the protector of the 
status quo in the South. Over the years, these 
loyalties seem to have hardened as if partisan- 
ship was a primary pillar of political identity 
for these older voters—resistant to even an 
erosion in cognitive support for the party. In 
fact, so strong are these loyalties, that the older 
voters have supported candidates of the op- 
posite party often without changing their par- 
tisanship. 

At least three important implications for the 
future of southern politics may be drawn from 
these findings. First, the evidence points con- 
sistently away from a forecast of partisan 
realignment. Gains in identification with the 
Republican party in the last two decades have 
been meager indeed, and the few which ap- 
peared through 1960 have been reversed since. 
With the potential for widespread black Repub- 
licanism gone, the impact of interregional 
population exchanges largely absorbed, and the 
lack of Republican support among the young, 
GOP prospects for the future seem dim. While 
Democratic prospects are somewhat better, 
there is reason for that party as well to be 
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highly concerned about its standing ‘in the 
South. The core strength of the Democratic 
party in the native white electorate has suffered 
very damaging shocks, particularly since 1964. 
The low level of Democratic support among 
young native whites suggests little promise of 
recovery. In short, the future seems bright for 
neither party. Too large a share of the southern 
electorate has repudiated party ties. The poli- 
tics of dealignment are upon the South and 
should remain dominant for quite some time. 

The second implication for the future of 
southern politics is merely an extension of the 
first. Partisanship will play a restricted role in 
the future, just as it has in the past few years. 
As this happens, the region’s politics will 
become more unstable. There is substantial 
irony in this trend: In the past, political 
conflict showed little continuity or structure in 
the South because all battles were fought out 
among factions in the dominant Democratic 
party. In the future, the same result should 
occur because neither party will be strong 
enough to organize politics around interparty 
strife. Key and Schattschneider, among cthers, 
have argued that viable party competition is the 
essential ingredient of democracy.35 It remains 
doubtful that popular influence on public 
policy — the core element of political democ- 
racy — can be high in the South if political 
conflict is not structured by competitive par- 
ties. 

But the picture is not entirely gloomy. There 
are grounds for optimism about the South’s 
political future for while antiblack attitudes 
have contributed to the process of dealignment 
in the South, their contribution was not as 
pronounced as might have been expected.36 
Only about one in ten native whites qualified as 


35See V, O. Key, Southern Politics in State and 
Nation (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949) pp. 
298-311; and E. E. Schattschneider, Party Govern- 
ment (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1942). 


36lt is quite possible, of course, that students of 
southern politics have overemphasized the importance 
of the racial question in the past. This would not be 
the first time that elite images of mass publics fell 
wide of the mark. Yet traditional southern politics 
seems to have been designed so as to maximize the . 
impact of even a small segregationist issue public. The . 
cost of segregationist rhetoric to politicians was low 
because of the disenfranchisement of the target group. 
Traditionally low rates of voting participation in the 
region’s elections also increased the potential impact 
of an issue public. Finally, the absence of structured 
competition in the region’s only competitive elections 
(the primaries), if only because of the uncertainty 
about outcome it imposed, made intense issue publics 
very valuable and, hence, strongly courted as potential 
members of an electoral coalition. 
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anticivil-rights issue partisans in 1972. At least 
an equal number of southerners — most but not 
all of them black ~ met the conditions for 
procivil-rights issue partisanship. Furthermore, 
~ after years of presumably high salience, there is 
‘good reason to believe that the racial question 
is losing its position as an important issue to 
southern voters. The issue may well have had 
already its maximum impact on the region’s 
_ politics. This is a message which seems to have 

been heard by even the most segregationist of 
politicians. It can only be a healthy sign for the 
future of both races in the South. 


Epilogue 


Since this article was written, a southern 
Democrat has been elected president by sweep- 
ing his home region. Jimmy Carter’s victories in 
nine of the ten southern states may appear at 
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first glance. to have disrupted the patterns of 
electoral change depicted in this article. An 
examination of the sources of his support in the 
region dispels this notion. While Carter received 
overwhelming backing from blacks, he appar- 
ently finished behind Ford among whites. This _ 
suggests that the movement of white southern- 
ers away from the Democratic party held up 
under its most difficult test yet — in which the 
Democratic standard bearer was a southerner. 
Thus, it seems likely that the 1976 election will 
provide further evidence of partisan dealign- 
ment in the South when survey data have been 
analyzed fully. The real impact of the 1976 
election on dealignment in the South will 
depend upon how effectively the new president 
can capitalize on future opportunities to shape 
the agenda of southern politics, not on the 
circumstances which placed him in the White 
House in the first place. 
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| Introduction 


= Since V. O. Key, Jr.’s, seminal work, South- 
ern Politics, the relationship between southern 
white support for racist politics and candidates 
and black concentration in the immediate 
political context has been frequently studied by 
social scientists.) The candidacy of George 


Wallace for president in 1968 presented a 


particularly promising opportunity to test fur- 
ther Key’s black concentration hypothesis. Re- 
searchers taking this opportunity, however, 
have done so with rather inconsistent results. 
This paper seeks to resolve these inconsistencies 
through a revised methodological strategy for 
contextual analyses of electoral behavior. This 
two-part strategy includes the synthesis of 
multiple-level data sets and systematic construc- 
tion and comparison of alternative models of 
contextual effects, each representing explicit 
theoretical assumptions. The need for a dif- 
ferent approach is pointed up by a brief 
overview of studies on the relationship between 
percentage black and percentage voting for 
Wallace. l 

Relying on strictly aggregate data, Schoen- 
berger and Segal in a Southwide study found 


*Financial support for this research was provided 
by the National Institutes of Mental Health 
(#MH 26052-01). I wish to thank my colleagues 
Micheal Giles, Douglas Gatlin, Everett Cataldo, and 
David Britt for their helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper. Thanks also to Laura kwin and 
an anonymous referee for useful suggestions, and to 
Barbara Higgins and David Kovenock of the Compara- 
tive State Elections Project for helpful editorial advice 
and for permitting me to use the data in this analysis. 


iy, O. Key, Jr., Southern Polities (New York: 
Knopf, 1949), pp. 5—10, 317—344. A suggestive, but 
by no means exhaustive list of these studies in the area 
of voting would include: Earl Black, “The Militant 
Segregationist Vote in the Post-Brown South,” Social 
Science Quarterly, 54 (June, 1973), 66—84; Thomas 
F. Pettigrew and Ernest Q. Campbell, “Faubus and 
Segregation: An Analysis of Arkansas Voting,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 24 (Fall, 1960), 436—447. On 
Negro voter registration, see: Hugh D. Price, The 
Negro and Southern Politics (New York: New York 
University Press, 1957); John H. Fenton and Kenneth 
N. Vines, “Negro Registration in Louisiana,” Ameri- 


that percentage black was the strongest cor- 
relate of the Wallace vote at the congressional 
district level and suggested that this “demon- 
strates a contextual effect, viz., the greater the 
concentration of blacks in a congressional 
district, the greater the propensity of whites in 
that district to vote for Wallace.”? The hy- 
pothesis receives further support from studies 
of the bases of Wallace support in individual 
states.3 

Other studies of southern states, however, 
have not found strong support for the relation- 
ship between black concentration and Wallace 


can Political Science Review, 51 (September, 1957), 
704—713; Donald R. Matthews and James W. Prothro, 
“Social and Economic Factors and Negro Voter 
Registration in the South,” American Political Science 
Review, 57 (March, 1963), 24—44; Charles F. Cnudde, © 


- Democracy in the American South (Chicago: Mark- 


ham, 1971). And on resistance to racial integration, 
see: Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Demographic Correlates of 
Border-State Desegregation,” American Sociological 
Review, 22 (December, 1957), 683—689; Pettigrew, 
“Regional Variations in Anti-Negro Prejudice,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Social Psychology, 59 (July, 1959), 
28—36; Thomas F. Pettigrew and M. Richard Cramer, 


. “The Demography of Desegregation,” Journal of 


Social Issues, 15 (October, 1959}, 61-71; Donald R. 
Matthews and James W. Prothro, “Stateways Versus 
Folkways: Critical Factors in Southern Reactions to 
Brown v. Board of Education,” in Essays on the 
American Constitution, Gottfried Dietze, ed. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), 139—156; 
James W. Prothro, “‘Stateways Versus Folkways Re- 
visited: An Error in Prediction,” Journal of Politics, 
34 (May, 1972), 352~--364. 


2Robert A. Schoenberger and David R. Segal, “The 
Ecology of Dissent: The Southern Wallace Vote in 
1968,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 15 
(August, 1971), 585. 


3Robert D. Wrinkle and Jerry L. Polincard, “Popu- 
lism and Dissent: The Wallace Vote in Texas,” Social 
Science Quarterly, 54 (September, 1973), 319; Earl 
Black and Merle Black, “The Wallace Vote in Ala- 
bama: A Multiple Regression Analysis,” Journal of 
Politics, 35 (August, 1973), 730-736; Stephen §S, 
Bridsall, “Preliminary Analysis of the 1968 Wallace 
Vote in the Sontheast,” Southeastern Geographer, 9 
(November, 1969), 61--62. ; 


4Donald S. Strong, “Further Reflections on South- 
ern Politics,” Journal of Politics, 33 (May, 1971), 249; 
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voting. Wasserman and Segal take explicit 
exception to the earlier analysis of Schoen- 
berger and Segal.5 Using county level data, they 
first find a moderately strong positive south- 
wide correlation (.38) between county per- 
centage black and percentage voting for Wal- 
lace, but when counties are separated- into the 
“upper” and the ‘lower’ Souths, the two 
regional correlations actually have opposite 
signs. The upper South correlation is positive 
(.43), while the lower South correlation is 
negative (—.31). According to the authors: 
“This negative correlation of the Wallace vote 
and the per cent black in the county in the 
lower South is caused by the higher concentra- 
tion of nonwhites in the counties of the lower 
South.”© Wrinkle and Polincard interpret this 
particular statement to mean that Wasserman 
-and Segal “... thus specifically reject the con- 
textual effect hypothesis.”? The results of 
studies looking at the relationship between 
percentage black and voting for Wallace, then, 
are not consistent. 


Problems m the Use of 
Aggregate Data 


The inability of previous studies clearly to 
validate or reject the black concentration hy- 
` pothesis stems from ambiguities inherent in 
their reliance solely on aggregate data. The 
hypothesis of white support for Wallace as a 
positive function of black concentration has 
been examined previously by correlating per- 
centage voting for Wallace with percentage of 
the population that is black. One problem with 
this procedure is highlighted in the following 
decomposition of- the proportion of voters 
casting ballots for Wallace (allowing the letter p 
to stand for proportion): 


p for Wallace = (p of white voters for 
Wallace) (p of voters who are white) + (p of 
black voters for Wallace) (p of voters who 
are black) 


Gienn R. Parker and Stephen H. Wainscott, “Political 
Consequences of Racial Prejudice: A Causal Interpre- 
tation.” Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Political Science Association, New Orleans, 
November 8, 1974. 


Sita M. Wasserman and David R. Segal, ‘“‘Agere- . 


gation Effects in the Ecological Study of Presidential 
Voting,” American Journal of Political Science, 17 
(February, 1973), 177-181. 
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7Wrinkle and Polincard, “Populism and Dissent,” p. 
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or 
Y = (A) (B) + (C) (D) (1) 


The aggregate proportion of all votes for 
Wallace (Y) equals AxB + CxD, but the 
intention of previous studies has implicitly been 
to assume a simple identity between Y and A. 
The value of C, the proportion of black voters 
supporting Wallace, can be assumed to be zero- 
so the equation simplifies to Y = AxB. The 
assumption that Y = A, is correct, however, 
only under the very restrictive — and discrim- 
inatory—situation in which all voters are white, 
i.e., B = 1.0. This means that Y 
underestimates 4, actual white support for 
Wallace, to the extent that blacks are a propor-. 
tion of all voters. Also, evidence that black 
turnout is related to percentage black in the 
population, suggests that measurement error in 
the dependent variable, percentage voting for 
Wallace, may be systematically related to the 
independent variable, percentage black.8 
Hence, the aggregate percentage of all voters 
casting ballots for Wallace is a rather poor 
measure of support for Wallace among whites. 

The discussion by Adam Przeworski of 
specification of contextual effects from aggre- 
gate data also merits attention.? He suggests a 
procedure whereby individual and contextual 
effects may be estimated using aggregate data, . 
if certain assumptions can be justified. In the 
present case it is reasonable to assume that 
blacks do not support Wallace, regardless of 
levels of black concentration. This assumption 
of no populationwide contextual effect would 
seem to allow identification of the Przeworski 
equations.!° Unfortunately, the usefulness of 


8The relationship between black electoral participa- 
tion and black concentration appears to be changing 
over time, and perhaps varies in different areas of the 
South. The relationship was negative throughout the 
South in the 1950s (Matthews and Prothro, “Social 
and Economic Factors and Negro Voter Registration 
in the South”), positive in Alabama in the 1960s 
(Johnnie Daniel, “Negro Political Behavior and Com- 
munity Political and Socioeconomic Structural Fac- 


© tors,” Social Forces, 47 (March, 1969), 274—280, and 


curvilinear in the late 1960s in, Mississippi (Sam 
Kernell, “Comment: A Re-evaluation of Black Votin 
in Mississippi,” American Political Science Review, 6 
(December, 1973), 1311—1315.- 


9 Adam Przeworski, “Contextual Models of Political 
Behavior,” Political Methodology, 1 (Winter, 1974), 
44-50. See also, Tapani Valkonen, “Individual and 
Structural Effects in Ecological Research,” in Mattei 
Dogan and Stein Rokkan, eds., Quantitative Ecological 
Analysis in the Social Sciences (Cambridge, Mass.: The 
MIT Press, 1969), pp. 66-68. 


107bid., pp. 47~49. 
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that approach is vitiated by also having to 
assume that the racial composition of voters 
{the base for percentage for Wallace) is the 
same as the racial composition of the popula- 
tion (the base for measuring black concentra- 
tion). Since the proportion of blacks turning 
out to vote within each unit is unknown, the 
problem of testing the hypothesis with aggre- 
gate data again evades solution. 

Neither can we rely on orthodox survey 
methods. Whereas ecological studies stress con- 
text but rarely contain individual-level state- 
ments, survey methods have a tendency to 
focus attention so completely on individual- 
level variables that the influences of contextual 
‘factors are typically ignored. Since the essence 
of contextual models generally, and the black 
concentration hypothesis in particular, is to 
relate environmental characteristics to individu- 
al behavior, the optimal strategy is one which 
combines contextual information with individu- 
al-level survey data. 


A Method for Contextual Analysis 


Analysis of survey respondents in the socio- 
economic contexts in which they live dictates 
the synthesis of multiple data files; contextual 
information must be integrated with data on 
individual attitudes and behavior. Once the 
decision to use multiple data files is made, the 
appropriate contextual level and units of analy- 
sis must be selected. Following V. O. Key and 
many others, I shall use the county initially as 
the contextual unit. The county is particularly 
meaningful in the politics of the South, where 
local political activity so often focuses on the 
office of county sheriff. The county is also 
closer to our notion of local “community” than 
any alternative unit for which systematic census 
and electoral data are available. Finally, using 
the county as the contextual unit allows the 
greatest comparability with previous research. 
Contextual information used in this study is 
drawn from standard census sources.!! It is not 
advisable, however, to assume automatically 
that all contextual influences operate from only 
one level. For reasons made clear below, con- 


1icounty-level variables are taken from U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, County and City Data Book, 1949 
(Washington, D.C.: G.P.O., 1952), Table 3; County 
and City Data Book, 1972 (Washington, D.C.: G.P.O., 
1972); Table 2. State-level variables discussed below 
are taken from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstracts of the United States: 1942, 64th edition 
(Washington, D.C.: G.P.O., 1943), p. 13; Statistical 
Abstracts of the United States, 1973, 94th edition 
(Washington, D.C.: G.P.O., 1973), p. 29. 
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textual influences are also considered at the 
state level. l 

The unit of analysis in a study employing 
multiple data files may be either the contextual 
unit or the individual survey respondent. Most 
of the previous studies combining aggregate and 
individual-level data have averaged individual 
responses up to the level of the contextual unit, 
leaving the context as the unit of analysis. Here 
the survey respondent is maintained as the unit 
of analysis, and the contextual data file is 
expanded to match cases at the individual level. 
That is, characteristics of the individual’s en- 
vironment (percentage black and measures of 
urbanization) are added to the survey data file 
and treated as individual-level variables for 
purposes of analysis. 

The survey data examined in this study are 
from the Comparative State Election Project 
(CSEP) of the University of North Carolina. 
The sample design of the CSEP survey included 
representative cross-sections of the. adult vot- 
ing-age populations of thirteen states as well as 
supplemental interviews in the remaining states 
and the District of Columbia. A total of 7,673 
interviews were completed in the weeks follow- 
ing the 1968 election.!? Our interest here is in 
the weighted sample of southerners (V=3,126) 
and particularly the subsample of southern 
white voters GV=1,292). The southern CSEP 
respondents were drawn from 604 sample 
points distributed across 309 southern counties. 
The characteristics of these 309 counties are 
linked as local contextual variables to the 3,126 
southern survey respondents. This merging of 
contextual information on percentage black 
with individual voting behavior data permits us 
to determine the effects of black concentration 
on southern white responses to George Wallace 
while controlling for possible sources of spuri- 
ousness at both the individual and contextual 
levels, 

The dependent variable of this analysis, vote 
for or against George Wallace for president, is 
unambiguous. If a person voted for president in 
1968, he voted either for Wallace or for some 
other candidate. Hence, the dependent variable 
is treated as a simple dichotomy. Proper mea- 
surement of the independent variable, black 
concentration, is less obvious. Local black 
concentration is measured initially at the coun- 
ty level, but which census year should be 
chosen for measuring that variable? Price has 


Cad 


12For a more complete description of the CSEP 
data set, see Elizabeth M. Fischer and David M. 
Kovenock, Guide to the Comparative State Elections 
Project Survey Data (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Institute for 
Research in Social Science, 1975). 
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suggested that racial attitudes develop during 
the formative years, and that such attitudes 
may well persist through substantial changes in 
the racial composition of the local popula- 
tion.13 Examining such a hypothesis, Matthews 
and Prothro found that percentage Negro in 
1900 produced almost as high a correlation 
with black voter registration as did 1950 
percentage black.!4 If the earlier data had an 
independent relationship with black registration 
while controlling for recent data, then one 
could argue that history, or earlier socialization 
experiences, were having an independent influ- 
‘ence on present behavior. Matthews and Pro- 
thro, however, found no association between 
black registration and 1900 percentage black 
once 1950 percentage black was controlled. 

For the present study, measures of black 
‘concentration were gathered for 1970 as the 
closest census year to the 1968 elections, and 
for 1940, because it predates the Civil Rights 
Movement and catches much of the adult 
population in the formative years of ado- 
lescence and early adulthood. If racial attitudes 
and behavior are strongly rooted in the ‘past, 
then the data on 1940 percentage black should 
have an independent influence on support for 
Wallace in 1968. 

In support of the black concentration hy- 
pothesis, Table 1 shows that both the 1940 and 
1970 measures of state and local black concen- 
_tration have moderate positive correlations with 
individual southern white voting for and against 
Wallace for president. The partial correlations 
in Table 1, however, indicate that black concen- 


13H. D. Price, The Negro and Southern Politics: A 
Chapter of Florida History (Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1957), pp. 35—54. Fora discussion of the 
political socialization literature on the effects of early 
learning for later adult attitudes and behavior, see 
Donald S. Searing, Gerald C. Wright, Jr. and George B. 
Rabinowitz, “The Primacy Principle: Attitude Change 
and Political Socialization,” British Journal of Political 
Science, 6 (January, 1976), 83~113. 


.14Matthews and Prothro, “Social and Economic 
Factors,” p. 28. 
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tration in 1940 has the only independent 
effects. Thus, individual behavior in this in- 
stance appears to be largely a product of past 
contextual influence. Throughout the remain- 
der of this study, therefore, 1940 proportion 
black will be used as the measure of black 
concentration at both the local and state 
levels.5 


Local Black Concentration and Region 


The correlations just presented relating the 
contextual variables of per cent black to the 
individual-level variable of voting for or against 
Wallace pertain only to the entire South. As 
discussed above, Wasserman and Segal use 
aggregate data to find a similar positive correla- 
tion throughout the South, but they find 
correlations of opposite signs in the upper and 
lower Souths.!© Our immediate interest, there- 
fore, is to see if these different signed relation- 
ships appear when voting is measured at the 
individual level. 

The different signs for the regions do appear 
when all southern presidential voters, black and 
white, are included in the analysis — which is 
analogous to the data obtained using ecological 
correlations. The Deep South correlation be- 
tween county black concentration and voting 
for and against Wallace is negative (r=—.094), 
and the Marginal South correlation is positive 
(r=.240).17 When the analysis includes only 


iSRepeating the analysis that follows using the 
1970 percentage black data does not affect the 
conclusion reached. The only difference is a consistent 
pattern of lower contextual effects. Also state per- 
centage black, measured at each decennial census from 
1900 through 1970, was correlated with white support 
for Wallace in 1968. The 1940 data yielded the highest 
of these correlations. 


g, Wasserman and Segal, “Aggregation Effects,” p. 
179. 


17Two regions are used in the present study. Deep 
South states include: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. The Marginal South 
(called the Peripheral South in CSEP publications) 
includes: Arkansas, Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Washington, D.C. For a discussion 


Table 1. Black Concentration in 1940 and 1970 and Voting in 1968 for Wallace 
Among Southern Whites at the County and State Levels 


Vote for Wallace with 


Simple Correlations 
` 1940 black concentration 
1970 black concentration 


Partial Correlations 
1940 controlling for 1970 black concentration 
1970 controlling for 1940 black concentration 





County Level State Level 
7 38 42 
.33 33 
-20 .28 
-001 ~.06 


~ 


` 
P 
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white voters, however, the black concentration 
hypothesis is supported with positive correla- 
tions in both the Marginal South (7=.315) and 
in the Deep South (r=.188). 

This pattern is also reflected in the simple 
regression coefficients which are more appropri- 
ate for comparing relationships across popula- 
tions.18 The slope of voting for Wallace on 
local black concentration is stronger in the 
Marginal South (b=.984) than in the Deep 
South (b=.547).19 

These data solve one problem, and at the 
same time they create another. The problem 
solved is the inconsistency in support for the 
black concentration hypothesis: whites’ sup- 
port for Wallace in 1968 varied as a positive 
function of the proportion black in the local 
social environment. The problem created is the 
difficulty of explaining why white support for 
Wallace in the Marginal South is more re- 
sponsive to differences in black concentration 
than is the case in the Deep South. 

If these differences are significant, then 
there isa need to determine what it is about the 
regions that make them different. The position 
taken here is that “region” per se is not an 
explanatory variable but rather that it is a 
global concept, the components of which must 
be specified to obtain a firm understanding of 
the behavioral processes at work. The next task, 
therefore, is to assess the importance of the 
differences between the Marginal South and the 
Deep South in overall levels of support for 
Wallace and in their relative responsiveness to 
differences in local black concentration. 





of the reasons underlying this division, see Merle 
Black, David M. Kovenock and William C. Reynolds, 
Political Attitudes in the Nation end the States 
(Chapel Hill, N.C.: Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences, 1974), pp. 6—8. 


l8Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., “Causal Inferences, 
Closed Populations and Measures of Association,” 
American Political Science Review, 61 (March, 1967), 
130—136; Gerald C. Wright, Jr., “Linear Models for 
Evaluating Conditional Relationships,” American 
er Political Science, 20 (May, 1976), 


— 


19The slopes here, with a dichotomous (1,0) 
dependent dummy variable measuring voting for and 
apainst Wallace, may be interpreted as the average 
change in percentage voting for Wallace that would be 
expected from a change of one per cent in the local 
percentage black. Alternatively, the regression coef- 
ficients may be interpreted as the average difference in 
the probabilities of voting for Wallace between whites 
living in all-white areas and whites living in all-black 
areas. The latter interpretation is sometimes not quite 
as desirable because the estimated coefficients can 
imply probabilities greater than 1.0 or less than zero. 
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To assess the differences between the re- 
gions, and to facilitate the remaining analysis, a 
somewhat more formalized data analysis strate- 
gy will be used. The approach consists of 
constructing a series of “models” with each 
model representing an explicit set of theoretical 
assumptions about the nature of contextual 
influences on support for Wallace.?° Alterna- 
tive models are evaluated by means of tests for 
the significance of differences in the relative 
explanatory power of models. Two sets of 
models will be evaluated, the first set shows 
that there are significant regional differences in 
the relationship between white support for 
Wallace and local black concentration, and the 
second set of models determines whether these 
regional differences are a function of contextu- 
al effects at the state level. 

Model I has only one explanatory variable — 
local black concentration. This is compared to 
Model II, which has local black concentration. 
and a dummy variable for the effects of region, 
i.e., Deep South versus Marginal South. We then 
move to Model HI, which allows the slopes of 
Wallace voting regressed on local black concen- 
tration to vary within each of the regions. The 
assumptions and equations for each of these 
models may be expressed as follows: 


Model I Assumption: Wallace support is a 
linear function of local black concentration. 
W =a; + bC +e; 


Model II Assumptions: Wallace support is a 
linear function of local black concentration 
with additive regional differences. 


W =a + bajC + baa R + €4 


Model III Assumptions: Wallace support is 
linearly related to local black concentration 
differently within the Deep South and Mar- 
ginal South. 


W =a3 + b31Cp + b32Cm + b33R + €3, 


where W = 1 if voted for Wallace, 0 
otherwise; 

C = proportion black at county level for all 
voters; 


Cp = proportion black at county level for 
Deep South voters, 0 otherwise; 

Cy = proportion black at county level for 
Marginal South voters, 0 otherwise; 

R= 1 if in Deep South, 0 otherwise. 


20Joe H. Ward, Jr. and Earl Jennings, Introduction 
to Linear Modeis (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 1973). For 
an exposition of the regression techniques employed 
here using political science examples see Gerald C. 
Wright, Jr., “Linear Models for Evaluating Conditional 
Relationships.” 
N 
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If there are important regional differences in 
the responsiveness of white support for Wallace 
to local black concentration then Model ID 
should provide a significantly better fit to the 
data than either of the simpler models, I or 
IJ.2! In Table 2, the results of this first set of 
models are summarized.2? 


The simplest model, Model I, has just one 
regression line for county black concentra- 
tion.23 Conceptually, Model II yields two 


2\The criterion here for comparison of models will 
be whether a difference in their explained variance is 
statistically significant. The strategy followed is to 
first postulate a “full” model with K parameters to be 
estimated. Restrictions are then put on these param- 
eters (i.e. assuming one or more is equal to zero, or 
that two or more parameters are equal to each other). 
These restrictions are incorporated into a “restricted” 
model with L parameters (where K > L). The test for 
the difference in models is explained in Ward and 
Jennings, and Wright, ibid. 


22The use of dichotomous dependent variables in 
multiple regression analysis is.a matter of some 
controversy. The regression mode of analysis is chosen 
for its familiarity and for the nice substantive interpre- 
tation of the regression coefficients. Each of our 
models was estimated using multiple discriminant 
analysis and the results in terms of models retained, 
the relative importance of variables, and the sig- 
nificance of differences between models are identical 
throughout. See George W. Ladd, “Linear Probability 
Functions and Discriminant Functions,” Econo- 
metrica, 34 (October, 1966), 873—885; Fred Kort, 
“Regression Analysis and Discriminant Analysis: An 
Application of R. A. Fisher’s Theorem to Data in 
Political Science,” American Political Science Review, 
67 (June, 1973), 555—559. Peter H. Lemieux. “Com- 
munications,” and Fred Kort, “Communications,” 
American Political Science Review, 68 (March, 1974), 
202—205. 

23The data presented in Table 2 and thrcughout 
the remaining analysis are derived from linear correla- 
tion and regression (e.g., W = a+ bC +e, whare W is 
vote for Wallace and C is proportion black in the 
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parallel regression lines, one for each region. 
Table 2 shows that Deep South whites had a 
.193 greater probability of voting for Wallace 
than Marginal South whites did, and this 
difference, which is statistically significant, 
occurs ‘with local black concentration con- 
trolled. 

Model III allows those regression lines ‘for 
each region to vary. The estimated parameters 
for Model III indicate the same substantial 
differences in the slopes of local black concen- 
tration between the Deep South and the Mar- 
ginal South as noted above. In the Deep South 
white support for Wallace appears a good deal 
less responsive to differences in local black 
concentration (.547) than does Wallace support 
in the Marginal South (.984). Beyond just 
different slopes, the coefficient of the region 
variable increases from .193 in Model II to .318 
in Model III. Hence the regression line for the 
Marginal South appears steeper but lower with- 


in the observed range than that for the Deep | 


South as depicted in Figure 1. The F-test for 
the difference between the estimated models 
suggests that difference in the slopes and effects 
of region in Model III are not due to chance. 





county; a and by are to be estimated). Two nonlinear 
forms are hypothesized by Hubert Blalock, Toward a 
Theory of Minority Group Relations (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1967), pp. 143-186. The first is 
based on a theory of economic competition and posits 
a positive monotonically decreasing slope between 
racial discrimination and percentage black (i.e., W = a 
+ by log C); the second is based on a theory of 
political threat and predicts a positive monotonically 
increasing slope (ie. W = a + b/C/1~ 


correlations than did the simpler linear model. - 


Table 2. Three Models Relating Local Black Concentration to Support for 
Wallace and Tests for the Significance of Differences Between Models 


Regression 

Model Coefficient 
Model I: Intercept (a;) 069 
Overall Slope (bj) 1.075 
Model H: Intercept (a2) O74 
Overall Slope (b21) £21 
Region Slope (b22) 193 
Model Ill: Intercept (a3) 046 


Deep South Slope (b31) 547 
Marginal South Slope (b32) 
Region Slope (b33) , 





Significance of. 
Multiple R Difference Between Models 
3821 Model I versus Model II 
Fy 1289 = 40.54 p<.01 
A147 
Model II versus Model IHI 
Fi 1288 = 6.72 p<.01 
4199 


C)). Both of 
these models were tested and found to yield no higher 


. 
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Local Black Concentration 
Figure 1. Model HI: Relationship of 
White Voting for Wallace to Local Black 
Concentration in the Deep South and the 
Marginal South 


State Black Concentration 


The purpose of this section is to explain the 
regional differences indicated in Model III. The 
explanation for the greater slope of local black 
concentration in the Marginal South and for the 
size of the regional effect is to be found in 
acknowledging that competition between the 
races can be perceived at the state as well as the 
community level. State political systems may 
well be influenced by the proportions of blacks 
at that level, just as smaller social and political 
systems are believed to be sensitive to dif- 
ferences in the size of the black population at 
lower levels. This is suggested by Key in his 
discussion of the impact of the Negro on 
southern politics. “If the whites of the black 
belts give the South its dominant political tone, 
the character of the politics of individual states 
will vary roughly with the Negro proportion of 
the population.”24 A probable mechanism for 
state contextual influence is exposure to the 
levels of racism displayed in the election cam- 


24K ey, Southern Politics, p. 5: Blalock, Toward a 
Theory of Minority Group Relations, pp. 174-175. 
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paigns and leadership of statewide candidates 
and office holders. Earl Black presents data 
showing that from 1950 through 1969 64 per 
cent of the Deep South governors’ campaign 
stands on racial segregation were “militant 
segregationist” whereas during the same period 
only 24 per cent of what he calls the Peripheral 
South’s gubernatorial campaign stances were so 
classified.25 Thus, many whites residing in 
communities with few blacks nevertheless have 


' had substantial exposure to a segregationist 


political culture — transmitted through race as a 
statewide political concern. Since the Deep 
South states generally have had larger black 
populations than the Marginal South states, we 
might explain the regional effect noted in 
Models H and II in terms of differences in the 
relative sizes of the black populations at the 
state level. 

To test fully the arguments concerning the 
importance of the state contextual factor, as 
well as to test for spuriousness in the Wallace 
voting/black concentration relationship, anoth- 
er series of models incorporating additional 
assumptions is compared. The symbols for the 
equations expressing these models, besides 
those defined above, are as follows: 


S = 1940 proportion nonwhite in state of 
residence; 


U = urbanization, 1 if the county is in a 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA), 0 otherwise; 


E = education, 1 if the respondent is a high 
school graduate, 0 otherwise; 


A = Wallace home state advantage, 1 if the 
person was living in Alabama, 0 otherwise. 


The next model adds the proportion black at 
the state level as well as including all ihe 
variables in Model III. 


Model IV Assumptions: Wallace support isa 
function of local black concentration differ- 
entially related within each region, state 
black concentration, and region. 


W =aq4 + b41Cp + banCy + bg35 + 
ba4R + e4 
The results in Table 3 strikingly support our 
argument for the importance of an independent 
contextual effect at the state level. The data 
reveal that including the state contextual vari- 


25Earl Black, “Southern Governors and Political 
Change: Campaign Stances on Racial Segregation and 
Economic Pe emen ee of Politics, 33 
(August, 1971), p. 713. 
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able in Model IV significantly adds to the 
explanatory power of Model III. 


Model IV also solves both of the "problems” 
of Model IH. First, the addition of state 
proportion black in Model IV virtually equal- 
izes the local black concentration slopes of the 
Deep South (.546) and the Marginal South 
(605) and thereby solves that explanatory 
problem of unequal slopes noted ın Model III. 
Second, the large region effect in Model III of 
318 is reduced to just .064 in Model IV. 
Hence, the inclusion of state black concentra- 
tion appears to have explained most of the 
differences between the Deep South and the 
Marginal South in the relationship between 
white support for Wallace and local black 
concentration. This is tested by examining 
Model V, which removes the region variable 
from the analysis and forces a single local black 
concentration slope for both regions. 


Model V Assumptions: Wallace support is a 
linear function of local and state black 
concentration. 


Was + beyC + bsoS + es 


Excluding region and forcing a common 
slope does not result in any significant loss of 
explanatory power once state black concentra- 
tion is in the model. Table 3 shows that the 
difference between Models IV and V dces not 
approach statistical significance, thus indicating 
that there are no remaining significant regional 
differences in white support for Wallace. Al- 
though the Deep South did give higher support 
to Wallace, this can be explained in terms of 
white responses to black concentration at the 
local and particularly state levels. Thus, rather 
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than relying on the nebulous concept of “re- 
gion” to account for Wallace support, contextu- 
al factors operating at two levels are found to 


‘completely account for its effects. Moreover, as 


can readily be seen in the relative sizes of the 
regression coefficients, white support for Wal- 
lace was substantially more responsive to dif- 
ferences in black concentration at the state 
level than at the local level, although the latter 
does make an important independent contribu- 
tion. 

Before concluding that the black concentra- 
tion hypothesis is strongly supported, let us 
briefly examine three possible sources of spuri- 
ousness. First, there is the “populism” of the 
Wallace cand Kacy ith its presumed nonurban 
bases of support.?6 Differences in urbanization 
of the voters environments might account for 
the association between Wallace voting and 
black concentration. The measure of urbaniza- 
tion used here is whether or not the voters 
county of residence was in a Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area (SMSA). This measure 
produces a higher simple correlation with vote 
for Wallace than does either the CSEP size-of- 
place -classification or the Census percentage 
urban in the county. 

Second, better-educated voters have been 
reported to be less likely to have voted for 
Wallace in 1968.*7 Since education is likely to 


26Wrinkle and Polincard, “Populism and Dissent, Sf 
and the literature reviewed therein. 


27 Irving Crespi, “Structural Sources of the George 
Wallace Constituency,” Social Science Quarterly, 52 
(June, 1971), 124—125; Seymour Martin Lipset and 
Earl Rabb, “The Wallace Whitelash,” Transaction, 7 
(December, 1969), 23—25. 


Table 3. Three Models Relating State and Local Black Concentration to 
Support for Wallace and Tests of Significance Among the Models 








Regression Significance of 
Model Coefficient Multiple R Difference Between Models 
Model IV: Intercept (a4) ~.091 Model III versus Model IV 
Deep South Local Slope (b41) 546 Fy 1287 = 45.09 p<.01 
Marginal South Local Slope (b42) 605 4519 
‘Overall State Slope (b43) 1.053 
Region Slope (b44) 064 Model IV versus Model V 
Model V: Intercept (as) ~.107 F2,1287 = -866 not signif. 
Overall Local Slope (b51) „595 4507 
Overall State Slope, (b52) 1.173 Model V versus Model VI 
Model VI: Interce F3,1286 = 19.75 p<01 
: pt (ag) 092 : 
Overall Local Slope (b¢1) S35 
Overall State Slope (bg) 1.031 4881 
Urbanization Slope (bg3) ~.085 " 
Education Slope (bg4) -078 
Alabama Slope (bgs) 262 4 
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be related to black concentration, the respon- 
dent’s education (whether or not he graduated 
from high school) is controlled to determine its 
effects on the slopes for black concentration. 

Third, Wallace has long had very strong 
support in his home state of Alabama, and 
because he was listed there, but not in other 
states, as the candidate of the Democratic 
party, the inclusion of Alabama with the other 
states may have substantially influenced the 
results above. The possibility of substantial 
spuriousness in the relationship between black 
concentration and Wallace voting due to Wal- 
lace’s probable advantage in his home state is 
checked through adding a dummy variable for 
whether a voter lived in Alabama versus another 
southern state.28 

The effects of these factors are estimated 
with the following expanded model. 


Model VI Assumptions: Wallace support is a 
linear function of black concentration at the 
state and local levels, urbanization, the 
voter’s education, and Wallace’s home state 
advantage. 


W=ag t+ bes Ct+be2gS + b63U +- 
begE + besA + ee 


Table 3 shows that, not unexpectedly, urbani- 
zation and education are negatively related to 
voting for Wallace while residing in Alabama 
shows a stronger positive relationship. Model VI 
does explain significantly more variance than 
Model V, and additional tests (data not shown) 
demonstrate that each of the added variables 
has a significant independent effect. The im- 
portant point for the present study is to notice 
that the respective slopes for state and local 
black concentration are hardly affected. The 
effects of black concentration, both at the state 
level and at the county level are almost totally 
independent of differences in urbanization, 
respondent’s education, and Wallace’s home- 
state advantage. The final model for the overall 


28The impact of Wallace’s home state advantage 
was also checked in two additional ways. First, we 
began by regressing Wallace voting on the Alabama 
dummy variable and then added the variables of 
Models I through VI, as outlined above. Beginning 
with “Alabama” in the equation did not influence the 
results presented above .in any notable way. Second, 
the analysis was repeated with Alabama voters com- 
pletely excluded; the results were not changed. 

Models I-VI were also re-run with Republicans and 
Independent leaning toward the Republican party 
excluded to determine if the larger percentage of 
Republicans in the Marginal South could be influ- 
encing the regional differences. The results, in all 
important respects, again remained unchanged. 
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influence of proportion black on voting for 
Wallace could be Model V, or if a more 
inclusive one is desired, it could be Model VI.?? 


Primary Groups and Issue Proximity 


The models just discussed, while not invalid, 
fail to show an important interpretive linkage. 
Conditions in one’s environment do not influ- 
ence behavior directly, but rather indirectly 
through social processes and attitudes. There 
are two likely mechanisms linking contextual 
factors to voting behavior. The first is peer- 
group support for Wallace. James Coleman has 
argued that contextual effects imply social 
relational models; context influences behavior 
through processes of interpersonal influence.39 
Coleman’s view is substantiated in work re- 
ported by Putnam showing that partisanship of 
the environment has the greetest impact on 
those individuals who are active in social 
organizations, and furthermore, that all of such 
contextual influence is transmitted through 
primary group preferences.3! Hence in this 
view, contextual-characteristics operate by in- 
fluencing the types of people with whom one is 
likely to interact. 

A related, but conceptually different, inter- 
pretation of contextual influences sees context 
as affecting one’s attitudes and values. This 
perspective is implicit in most discussions of the 
linkage between black concentration and white 
support for Wallace: increases in the relative 
size of the black population are believed to lead 
to greater racial hostility among whites which 
in turn explains their higher levels of Wallace 
voting. This is simply an instance of the more 
general position that contextual differences 
impact on issue attitudes and through them on 
voting choice. 

Both of these linkages, primary group sup- 
port for Wallace and issue preferences, will now 
be examined as intervening mechanisms linking 
black concentration (and the other variables of 
Model VI) with voting choice. The measure of 
primary group support which was developed by 
the Comparative State Elections Project, taps 
the support for Wallace in the primary group 


29The interaction between the state and local - 
contextual effects was checked and the addition of a 
multiplicative interaction term does not add signifi- 
cantly to Model VI. 


30 james S. Coleman, “Relational Analysis: The 
Study of Social Organization with Survey Methods,” 
eee Organization, 17 (Winter, 1958-1959), 


31Robert D. Putnam, “Political Attitudes end the 
Local Community,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 60 (September, 1966), 640—654. 
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environment relative to the support for Hum- 
phrey and Nixon. Support from three types of 
groups are incorporated in this index: the 
respondent’s friends, his fellow workers (if 
currently employed), and his spouse or family, 
depending on whether or not the respondent 
was married.3? The role of issues as intervening 
between context and voting choice is assessed 
through a composite measure of relative prox- 
imity to Wallace on five issues which include 
items on open housing, controlling riots and 
violence, better jobs and wages, taking a strong- 
er stand in Vietnam, and presidential person- 
ality.33 Relative issue proximity seeks to mea- 
sure how close to Wallace the voter saw himself 
on these five issues as compared to how close 
he saw himself to Nixon and Humphrey on the 
same issues. Each of the issue proximities is 
given equal weight. 


32For a complete discussion of the procedures for 
constructing the relative primary group support index 
see Philip Beardsley, “The Methodology of Electoral 
Analysis,” in Explaining the Vote, David M. 
Kovenock, James W. Prothro and Associates (Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: Institute for Research in Social Science, 
1973), Part I, pp. 53—55. 

33Beardsley, “The Methodology of Electoral Anal- 
ysis” provides a rather complete discussion of the 
construction’ of relative issue proximity measures. A 
more thorough description and analysis of the particu- 
lar items used here to construct the measure of relative 
issue proximity is contained in Gerald C. Wright, Jr., 
“Community Structure and Voting in the South,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 40 (Gummer, 1976), 
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Figure 2. Relative Primary Group Support and Relative Issue Proximity as Intervening Variables 
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The independent variables of Model VI are 
expected to operate on voting choice through 
their effects on primary group support and 
issue proximity to Wallace as depicted in Figure 
2. If this intervening model is correct, then the 
following should be observed: (1) the indepen- 
dent variables of state and local black concen- 
tration, education, urbanization, and residence 
in Wallace’s home state of Alabama will have 
substantial effects on relative primary group 
support for Wallace and relative issue proximity 


to Wallace; (2) with relative primary group ` 


support and relative issue proximity controlled, 
the independent variables will have no direct 
influence on voting choice; and (3) primary 
group support and issue proximity will have 
substantial direct effects on voting choice.34 In 
short, the independent variables of Model VI 


34 These three expectations follow from path analy- 
sis definitions of intervening models. For example, see 
Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., “Theory Building and Causal 
Inferences,” Methodology in Social Research, ed. H. 
M. Blalock, Jr. and A. M. Blalock (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1968), pp. 175-176; Kenneth C. Land, 
“Principles of Path Analysis,” in Edgar F. Borgatta 
(ed.), Sociological Methodology 1969 (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1963), pp. 29—33. 


35The dotted line in Figure 2 indicates an expected 
relationship, but it is one that will not be explored 
here. Fortunately, for our purposes, it is not necessary 
to disentangle the effects of primary group support 
and issue proximity on one another; it will be quite 
sufficient if together these variables are found to be 
major mechanisms intervening between contextual 
factors and voting choice. i 
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are expected to influence relative primary 
_ group support and relative issue proximity, and 
these in turn to influence voting choice. 


The data necessary to test the adequacy of 
an intervening model are presented in Table 4. 
Because comparisons are not being made across 
populations — Deep South versus Marginal 
South — standardized partial regression coef- 
ficients, which are most useful for evaluating 
relative explanatory power, are now most ap- 
propriate. Overall the data of Table 4 provide 
striking support for the-argument that primary 
group support and issue proximity are the 
mechanisms intervening between the five inde- 
pendent variables of Model VI on the one hand 
and voting choice on the other. 

The first two columns of the tadle show that 
each of the independent variables has an inde- 
pendent influence on both primary group sup- 
port and on issue proximity. Notice that the 
relative support for the social relational and 
issue interpretations of contextual effects ap- 
pear to depend on which contextual unit is 
examined: local black concentration has a 
greater impact on issue proximity, while state 
black concentration has a greater effect on 
relative primary group support. The important 
point, however, is that both hypothesized 
intervening variables are quite responsive to the 
five independent variables. 

Further support for the intervening model is 
found in comparing the magnitude of the 
coefficients for the five independent variables 
in columns three and four of Table 4. In both 
columns, voting for or against Wallace is the 
dependent variable, but without the intervening 
variables in column three and with them in the 
equation in column four. Column three shows 
the standardized version of the coefficients 
from Model VJ; column four shows that these 
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all drop very substantially, or even change signs, 
with the addition of primary group support and 
issue proximity. Hence there are no major 
direct effects from the independent variabies 
once the intervening variables are held constant. 

The final evidence for the intervening model 
is the very substantial impact of relative pri- 
mary group support and relative issue prox- 
imity on voting choice when they are added to 
the model in column four. While the direct 
explanatory contribution of primary group 
support is greater, each of these variables has a 
substantial and significant direct influence on 
voting choice. Moreover, their incorporation in 
the model increases the multiple R from .48 to 
.82 — a rather hefty increment. 

The data presented in Table 4, therefore, 
provide a sound basis for the position that 
context does not influence behavior directly 
but does so through intervening social and 
attitudinal processes. The measure of relative 
primary group support for Wellace and relative 
issue proximity to Wallace appear to tap rather 
nicely these respective processes, indicating 
very strong support for the intervening model. 


Summary 


V. O. Key’s black concentration hypothesis 
has received considerable attention from social 
scientists, but for the George Wallace candidacy 
for president in 1968 the hypothesis has not 
been consistently supported in a number of 
studies. Correcting certain problems in the 
methodology of previous studies and taking a 
contextual rather than simple aggregate data 
approach led to the first conclusion of the 
present study: the data presented give firm and 
unambiguous support to the black concentra- 
tion hypothesis. In 1968, southern white voting 
for Wallace for president increased with the 
relative size of the black population. 


Table 4. Issue Proximity and Primary Group Support as 
Intervening Variables Between Contextual Factors and Voting Choice? 


Dependent Variable 
Wallace Vote Wallace Vote 
Issue Primary (Without Issues (With Issues) 
Independent Variable Proximity Group Support & Primary Group) & Primary Group) 
Local black concentration 201 141 180 .040 
State black concentration 169 364 -259 —.014 
Urbanism —.136 ~.164 ~.086 .052 
Education ~.098 —.063 —.082 —.018 
Alabama ` 118 158 -140 001 
Primary Group support —— wa me _— 635 
Issue proximity _— om oe 251 
Multiple R 436 578 478 .821 


4Values in the table are standardized partial regression coefficients. 


~ 
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Second, there is some indication that atti- 


, tudes may lag considerably behind changes in 


the objective social environment. The last thirty 
years have seen very substantial rural-to-urban 
and South-to-North Negro migration, thus 
changing the racial composition of many south- 
ern communities. Nevertheless, measures of 
black concentration using the 1940 census for 
both county and state percentage nonwhite are 
more closely related to 1968 Wallace voting 
than the more proximate 1970 data. This 
finding gives credibility to the assumption made 
in much of the literature about how important 
early political socialization is for later adult 
political behavior. It also suggests — although 
very tenuously — that racial attitudes may 
respond rather slowly to changes in the context 
of racial relations. 

Third, race has a contextual effect at the 
state as well as at the community level. The 
Deep South states, with their relatively large 
nonwhite populations, gave higher support to 
Wallace, even when differences in local black 
concentration are controlled. These regional 
differences are completely explained when dif- 
ferences in the black concentration at the state 
level are included in the analysis. This respon- 
siveness to statewide contextual conditions was 
interpreted as a function of differences in the 
types of appeals, campaigns, and political lead- 


' ership voters have had in the various southern 


states. The finding of independent contextual 
effects at more than one level indicates the 
need for greater attention to the level and 
meaning of the social and political units em- 
ployed in contextual analyses. 

A fourth point worth noting is the technique 
of positing hypotheses as alternative models 
and then empirically testing the differences in 
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the models in a systematic search for parsimoni- 
ous and theoretically meaningful explanations. 
Particularly useful is the flexibility of the 
general linear model approach to data analysis 
in which different assumptions are tested in 
models applying to all observations, rather than 
being estimated separately for different groups 
of subjects. In the present study, expressing 
differences between the Deep South and Mar- 
ginal South in separate operations does not 
easily permit an assessment of the importance 
of the differences which may be observed. 
Expressing the Deep and Marginal South dif- 
ferences aS parameters of a single equation 
(Model III) permitted assessing the importance 
of these regional differences in subsequent 
models (IV—VI). Of special substantive ‘sig- 
nificance in this regard is the satisfying explana- 
tion of “region” effects in terms of black 
concentration at the state level. 

Fifth, the study finds primary group proces- 
ses and issue proximities are major mechanisms 
through which black concentration — and our 
other independent variables — influence voting 
choice in the South. 

Finally, this study has illustrated the utility 
of combining multiple data files in a single 
analysis. Such combined data files are crucial 
when, as in the present case, one wishes to tést 
hypotheses asserting that contextual factors at 
one level influence attitudes and behavior oc- 
curring at another level. Although a bit tedious, 
the cost of constructing such combined data 
files is minuscule compared to the costs of 
collecting the original data sets. The integration 
of aggregate or contextual data with individual- 


level survey data is a most promising means of, 


bridging the gap — and hence resolving many of 
the substantive inconsistencies—between eco- 
logical and survey data studies. 


th- 


The Stability and Reliability of Political Efficacy: 
Using Path Analysis to Test Alternative Models* 


J. MILLER MCPHERSON 
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University of Nebraska 
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New Mexico State University 


_ Political efficacy is an important concept in 
the analysis of American political behavior, 
having been used to explain a wide variety of 
political activities and attitudes.! Most of those 
who use the concept have assumed that efficacy 
is a relatively deep-seated, stable orientation 
rather than a superficial and transient attitude. 


*The data for this paper were provided by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. 
Neither the Consortium nor thé original collectors of 
the data are responsible for the analysis and conclu- 
sions presented here. 


IMost observers agree about the general nature of 
political efficacy. It isa feeling that individual political 
action does have an impact upon the political process. 
See Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren Miller, 
The Voter Decides (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 
1954), p. 187. The authors of the American Voter 
used the concept to explain voting rates, but efficacy 
has been used since to try to explain a wide variety of 
kinds of political participation. Operationalizations 
have been diverse, but the four items developed by the 
Survey Research Center that are examined here are 
certainly the most widely used. See also Angus 
Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren Miller and 
Donald Stokes, The American Voter (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1964); Donald Matthews and James 
Prothra, Negroes and the New Southern Politics (New 
- York: Harcourt Brace and World, 1966); Gabriel 
Almond and Sidney ‘Verba, The Civic Culture (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1963); Jeffery M. 
Paige, “Political Orientation and: Riot Participation,” 
American Sociological Review 36 (October, 1971), 
810—820. For an extensive bibliography on political 
efficacy see David Easton and Jack Dennis, “The 
Child’s Acquisition of Regime Norms: Political Ef- 
ficacy,” American Political Science Review, 61 
(March, 1967), 25—38. 


2Campbell et al., The American Voter, p. 516. See 
also Robert E. Lane, Political Life (New York: The 
Free Press, 1959), pp. 149—151. The child socializa- 
tion literature also contributes to this belief by 
suggesting that attitudes about efficacy formed in 
childhood carry over into adult life. See Easton and 
Dennis, p. 33—38; and also Kenneth Langton and M. 
Kent Jennings, “Political Socialization and the High 
School Civics Curriculum in the United States,” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (September, 
1968), 852—867. Some of the assumptions of this 
kind of socialization research have been challenged on 


Recently, however, doubt has been cast on the 
stability of one commonly applied measure of 
efficacy — the SRC four-item index. Cross- 
tabular and correlational analysis have indicated 
that over a period of months an individual’s 


grounds relevant to the problems under consideration 
here. Donald D. Searing, Joel J. Schwartz and Alden 
E. Lind show, for example, that attitudes of political 
efficacy as well as other “political orientations” have 
hardly any relationship at all to issue beliefs in adults. 
“The Structuring Principle: Political Socialization and 
Belief Systems,” American Political Science Review, 
67 (June, 1973), 415-432. 


3Converse found that three of the four items in the 
SRC efficacy scale significantly increased during the 
1950s then significantly decreased in the 1960s, while 
the other showed a continuous increase between 1952 
and 1968. More detailed analysis indicated that these 
aggregate statistics substantially understate the insta- 
bility of efficacy feelings because individual changes 
cancelled each other out to a significant degree. See 
Philip E. Converse, “Change in the American Elector- 
ate,” in The Human Meaning of Social Change, ed. 
Angus Campbell and Philip E. Converse (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1972), pp. 327—332. 

Using data from an SRC panel study, Asher found 
that for the 1956—1960 period, when only very 
marginal changes occurred in the aggregate efficacy 
scores, correlations between an individual’s response 
to each question at the beginning and end of the study 
showed much greater inconsistencies as their temporal 
correlations averaged only .36. Even for the short 
period between the pre- and postelection survey of 
1968 the temporal stability of efficacy feelings -is 
hardly greater than for the four-year span. See Herbert 
B. Asher, “The Reliability of the Political Efficacy 
Items,” Political Methodology, 1 (Spring, 1974), 
45-72. Welch and Clark, investigating the relation- 
ships among the efficacy items and their changes over 
time, found a multidimensionality as well as substan- 
tial instability. Stability was only slightly greater for 
scores on separate dimensions as for individual items. 
See Susan Welch and Cal Clark, “Political Efficacy as 
an Underlying Political Orientation: The Problem of 
Attitudinal Instability” (paper presented at the Mid- 
Kor j Political Science Association Meeting, April, 


The high temporal variability of the efficacy items 
is underlined by a comparison with other political 
attitudinal sets and opinions about specific political 
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level of efficacy is fairly unstable. The cross- 
time correlations of individual items fall be- 
tween .30 and .44, while the total index 1 js cor- 
related with itself at approximately .50.4 Fur- 
thermoré, there is a lack of consensus about the 
dimensionality of the four efficacy items. Some 
have argued that the four items comprise two 
discrete two-item subscales distinguishing “‘sub- 
jective competence” from “governmental re- 
sponsiveness.”® Others have found that three of 
the four items in the SRC index cluster 
together reasonably well to form a single 
subscale.© The discussion of the dimensionality 
of the component efficacy items raises the 
question of the reliability of each item in 
measuring the concept “efficacy”; the cbserved 
lack of stability casts some doubt on the 
validity of the efficacy construct. 

For a variety of reasons, the arguments 
about the stability and reliability of efficacy 
have not been particularly fruitful. Different 
methodologies have yielded different results. 
Some believe that arguing about the stability 
and reliability of the SRC efficacy items is like 
arguing over the number of angels dancing on 
the heads of pins. On the other hand, serious 
questions have been raised about one of the 
important and widely used concepts in political 
_ behavior. Questions raised about efficacy are, 
furthermore, probably applicable to most con- 
cepts used in the study of political behavior. 
Evaluating the stability and reliability of the 
most common measure of efficacy more ac- 


issues. One would expect that deep-seated orientations 


should be more stable than positions on political 
, issues. However, responses to the four efficacy items 
were on the average less consistent between 1956 and 
. 1960 (Pearson’s z averaging from .30 to .42) than 
attitudes toward a range of current issues (P2arson’sr 
between .20 and .53) and much. more variable than 
such a basic orientation as party identification (r = 


+ 


4Welch and Clark. 


5 Converse, “Change in the American Electorate;” 
Balch calls the dimensions “Internal” and “External” 
efficacy, as cited in George Balch, “Multiple Indicators 
in Survey Research: The Concept ‘Sense of Political 
o ” Political Methodology, 1 (Spring, 1974), 


Welch and Clark, “Political Efficacy,” factor 
analyzed the four conventional efficacy items along 
with four questions about the importance of voting 
and found that the three items which Converse 
retained defined one of the two factors that emerged. 
These three variables also tended to have similar 
correlations with several indicators of political partici- 
pation that were somewhat stronger than the ones 
with “voting only political influence,” but all four had 
‘approximately the same relationships to the political 
trust and cynicism questions. 
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curately should have consequences for research- 
ers using indices not only of efficacy but of 
other political attitudes as well. 

The difficulties in evaluating and tening 
research on stability and reliability of efficacy 
lie partly with the methods used to examine 
these characteristics. In addition to examining 
change in aggregate responses to individual 
items, simple over time correlations have been 
most widely used to examine stability.” Aside 
from the question of what constitutes a “high” 
over time correlation, there exists the more 
basic problem that relatively low over time 
correlations may be to causes other than 
stability. Simple cross-time correlations may be 
diminished by random or systematic measure- 
ment error, or other sources of ‘unreliability. 
None of these possibilities, however, reflect on 
the true stability of the concept. Real change 
(instability) in individual efficacy may also 
depress the over-time correlation, but it, in 
turn, does not reflect inadequacy of the mea- 
sures themselves. Neither correlational nor cross 
tabular analysis is adequate to measure stabil- 
ity, since in interpreting low over-time associa- 
tions, one cannot untangle the effects of item 
unreliability and measurement error from true 
change. 

The measurement of the reliability of the 
items in the efficacy scale has been approached 
in at least three ways: external validation (.e., 
comparing the variables’s relationships with 
other items),® factor analysis,? and analysis of 
differences in over-time change in: aggregate 
responses to each of the four items.!9 External 
validation of items is, of course, a useful 
approach, but it cannot give precise measures of 
reliability and unidimensionality. The same 
holds for the analysis of aggregate response to 
the items. One item may move in a direction 
independent of the other items, but this gives 
no measure of reliability. Factor analysis does 
give an indication of dimensionality, but tradi- 
tional factor analysis is subject to the same 
limitations as simple correlation analysis with 
respect to measurement error. What is needed, 
then, isa method of separating reliability of the 
items from their over-time stability, and esti- 
mating the extent of measurement error in 
index items. 


TWelch and Clark; „Asher, “Reliability of the 
Political Efficacy Items.” 


8Balch, “Multiple Indicators.” 
?Welch and Clark. 
10Converse, “Change in the American Electorate.” 
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Teine for handling this problem by 
path analysis have’ been developed in the 
sociological literature within the past five years, 
but with one exception these methods have not 
been used in political science.!! And, the 
application of these techniques to ‘substantive 
problems has been rare. Generally, the tech- 
nique allows the separation of construct stabili- 
ty and indicator reliability in over-time analysis; 
specification of nonrandom error is also pos- 
sible. 

First, we shall outline two forms of the 
causal approach to separating stability and 
reliability. The earlier form of the approach can 
be performed by hand for simple models. The 
more sophisticated covariance structure ap- 
proach gives efficient estimates and allows one 
to work with a large number of items, but 
requires a computer. Second, we will show how 
this approach can give answers to important 
questions concerning the measurement of poli- 
tical efficacy. Our analysis will have both 
substantive and methodological interest; many 
variables used in political science have indica- 


tors similar to those sketched above, so that ` 


path analysis may be useful in other substantive 
problems. 


The Causal Approach to 
Measurement Error 


In -simple path analysis, regression coef- 
ficients are used to describe the relationships 
among variables in a causal model. The basic 
theorem assumes that the correlation between 
any two variables is equal to the product of the 
paths linking the variables. This fact allows the 
. zero order correlation between two variables to 
be decomposed into direct and indirect effects. 
Costner shows that path analysis can be used 
with unmeasured variables and their indicators 

to estimate item reliability.!? 


lISee H. M. Blalock, Jr., “A Causal Approach to 
Nonrandom Measurement Error,” 
Science Review, 64 (December, 1970), 1099-1111. 
The major discussions of the use of causal modeling 
` for this purpose include Herbert L. Costner, “Theory, 
Deduction, and the Rules of Correspondence,” Ameri- 
can Journal. of Sociology, 75 (September, 1969), 
245—263; David R. Heise, ‘ 
Stability in Test-Retest Correlations,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 34 (February, 1969), 93-101; David 
E. Wiley and James A. Wiley, “The Estimation of 
Measurement Error in Panel Data,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 35 (February, 1970), 112—117; and 
H. M. Blalock, Ir. . ‘Multiple Indicators and the Causal 
. Approach to Measurement Error,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 75 (September, 1969), 264—272. 


12Costner. Here we will use standardized regression 
. coefficients - (beta weights); unstandardized coef- 
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The approach can be explained most easily 
by reference to Figure 1. Let us assume. that X1 
is the “true” efficacy score at time one, X, the 
“true” efficacy score at time two.) 3 The actual 
indicators of efficacy. at time one are denoted ~ 
as x, to x4, and at time two are labeled xs to 
xg. Paths a through d estimate the relationship 
of the true variable efficacy to each indicator at 
time one, and paths f through 7 are similar 
estimators for time two. Obviously, if each 
indicator was a perfect reflection of the “‘true” 
efficacy score, paths a through d and f through 
i (the epistemic coefficients) would be equal to 
1. Unreliability caused by measurement error 
would produce diminished path coefficients a ` 
through d and f through i. Thus the observed 
score is a combination of the true value and the 
error in measurement, which is assumed to be 
random.!4 The assumption is made in the model 
of Figure 1 that error terms are randomly 
distributed, and uncorrelated with each other 
and the unmeasured variables either at one 
point in time or over time. 


Path e reflects the assumption of the model 
that “true” efficacy at time two is caused by 
“true” efficacy at time one. If efficacy were 
perfectly stable from time one to time two, 
path e would be unity. To the extent that path 
e is less than unity, efficacy at time two is being 
caused by factors other than efficacy at time 
one. 

The rules of path re 5 allow estimates 
of all paths in the model of Figure 1, provided 


ficients can also be used. At this point in the paper we 
make no distinction between sources of error variance 
in the items due to specification error and sources in 
error Variance due to measurement error. 


13<Trye” in this sense meaning an efficacy score ` 
that could be perfectly measured. The following 
discussion is drawn largely from Heise and from 
Costner. 


14The assumption that the error terms are uncor- 
related is equivalent to the assumption that no major 
omitted variables cause common variation in the items 
except through the efficacy construct, or other ex- 
plicit unmeasured variables. This assertion is the 
ceteris paribus assumption for causal models. It should 
be emphasized that this method does not deal with the 
semantic aspects of indicator validity. “True” efficacy 
may or may not be what most observers mean by 
efficacy. High reliabilities of the indicators of efficacy. 
with the efficacy construct mean only that the 
indicators are validated for that particular model; 
different models might yield different indicator reli- 
abilities. 

1Ssewell Wright, “The Method of Path Coef-` 
ficients,” Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 5 (Sep- 
tember, 1934), 161-215; 0. D. Duncan, “Path Analy- 
sis: Sociological Examples,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 72 (July, 1966), 1 1-16. 
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Figure 1. Causal Model for a Four-Item Scale at Two Points in Time 


that the number of known correlations exceeds 
the number of paths to be estimated. In this 
case we have 28 known correlations ((8 x 8) — 
8}/2) from which path estimates can be made. 
Since we have only 9 unknowns, the model is 
overidentified,4® and several estimates can be 
made for each path. The “Costner” procedure 
consists of taking the mean of these estimates 
for the summary estimate. For example, seven 
equations involving path a can be derived: 


\ 


E Fo ee ’ F 
Tx 4x9 =ab Vx 1x6 7468 
Txx3 = ae 'xjx “aeh 
xix =a Pxixg “aei 


Txix5 7 aef 


“ 


Solving these equations for the paths in terms 


of the correlations produces many distinct 


estimates for each path. Two of these deriva- . 


tions are illustrated below: 


 16Overidentification in general denotes an excess 
of known quantities in relation to the number of 
unknowns to be estimated. See Duncan. 
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For these examples it is obvious that if the 


t 

quotient V%1%4 

,, Veixd 
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_1*3 the two estimates will be unequal. 
Px9x3 | 


is unequal to the quotient 





Given the abundance of estimates that can 
be made, three problems arise. First, there is no 
obvious way to choose among the various 
estimates computed for each path. Each esti- 
mate of a particular path is as “‘good”’ as any 
other. When these estimates disagree, as they 
almost invariably will, it is very difficult to 
interpret the results. Thus, it is desirable to 
have a summary measure for each path, instead 
of a large number of possibly conflicting 
estimates. Second, the procedure offers no way 
to test the model as a whole, since the path 
coefficients are computed individually; no over- 
all goodness of fit measure is produced. On a 
more mechanical level, while the calculations 
involved in this procedure are individually 
simple, the sheer number of them is over- 
whelming if the model contains many variables. 
Furthermore, if the researcher finds that one 
jitem appears to be very unreliable, a whole new 
set of calculations is necessary for a slightly 
modified model. While this would not be too 
much trouble for a two- or three-indicator 
model, recalculating estimates based on larger 
models would be a major project. 

A solution to these problems has been found 
by Joreskog and his associates.!7 This solution 
may be interpreted asa weighted average of the 
conflicting estimates in the Costner solution. 
The estimates produced by the Joreskog pro- 
cedure give. more weight to those Costner 
estimates with the smallest sampling variability 
(and covariability).!® Thus, the Joreskog pro- 


17K. G. Joreskog, “A General Method for the 
Analysis of Covariance Structures,” Biometrika 57, 
#2, (1970), 239—251. The computer program de- 
signed to analyze data according to this covariance 
structure procedure is documented in K. G. Joreskog, 
Gunnar T. Gruvaeus and Marielle Van Thillo, ACOVS: 
A General Computer Program for the Analysis of 
Covariance Structures (Princeton: Educational Testing 
Service, 1970). A technical appendix outlining the 
application of the Joreskog procedure to the four-item 
two-waye model considered here may be obtained 
from the authors by request. 


18See R. M. Hauser and A. S. Goldberger, “The 
Treatment of Unobservable Variables in Path Analy- 
sis,” in Sociological Methodology, ed. H. L. Costner 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971), pp. 81—118; fora 
more technical discussion, see A. S. Goldberger, 
“Efficient Estimation in Overidentified Models: An 
Interpretive Analysis” in Structural Equation Models 
in the Social Sciences, ed. A. S. Goldberger and O. D. 
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cedure averages the Costner estimates in sucha 
way as to produce the most efficient summary 
estimate. Alternatively, the Joreskog procedure 
may be thought of as a confirmatory factor 
analysis model, in which certain factor loadings 
are known in advance to equal zero.!? In 
essence, the approach selects estimates for each 
path which most accurately reproduce the 
correlations among the observed variables.2 
The Joreskog procedure not only gives unique, 
efficient estimates of the parameters, but it 
provides a chi-square statistic which allows 
hypothesis tests to be made.2! Finally, the 
Joreskog procedure has been formalized in a 
computer program which overcomes the dif- 
ficulty of calculation mentioned previously.2? 
In the next section we will use the causal 
approach to test the three major hypotheses 
concerning the efficacy measures. 


Hypotheses. A first hypothesis is that the 
four-item efficacy scale is a highly stable and 
reliable measure of efficacy. Since much of 
previous research has shown that the scale is 
not stable and reliable, this hypothesis can serve 
as a Starting point for the analysis. Positing this 
assumption, this allows us to examine the 
whole scale before testing specific hypotheses 
about the nature of the four items, the com- 
plete wording of which may be found in Table 
l. 

The second hypothesis about the four-item 
scale is that three of the four items form a 
relatively cohesive scale, while the fourth item, 
“voting is the only way people like me can have 


Duncan (New York: Seminar Press, 1973), pp. 
131-152. 


19Note that this a priori knowledge (for instance 
that certain factor loadings are zero) is what dis- 
tinguishes confirmatory factor analvsis from the more 
generally known exploratory factor analysis. As its 
name suggests, confirmatory factor analysis is designed 
to test hypotheses rather than suggest them. 


20More precisely, the method minimizes a scalar 
function of the differences between the variance- 
covariance matrix of the sample and that matrix 
produced by the causal structure of the model and the 
estimates of the parameters. For a more technical 
discussion, see Joreskog, “A General Method for the 
Analysis of Covariance Structures; for extensions of 
the technique, see K. G. Joreskog, “A General Model 
for Estimating a Linear Structural Equation System” 
in Goldberger and Duncan, Structural Equation Mod- 
els in the Social Sciences, pp. 85—107. 


21The assumptions are essentially those of correla- 
tion analysis, including the assumption of multivariate 
normality. See references cited in the previous foot- 
note. 


22See Joreskog et al., ACOVS. 
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Table 1. Correlation Matrix for Eight Item 





1. No say — 1956? 1.0 

2. Voting — 1956 24 1.0 

3. Complex — 1956 3] AS 1.0 

4, No care — 1956 41 14 29 1.0 

5. No say — 1960 ' 32 15 16 23 1.0 

6. Voting — 1960 20 34 19 18 .23 1.0 

7. Complex — 1960 18 08 44 21 26 14 1.0 

8. No care — 1960 . - 24 G7 .2i 32 39 12 -29 1.0 





ā All correlations are Pearson’s r. N = 978. 
bComplete wording of each item is as follows: 


1. Sometimes politics and government seem so complicated that a person like me can’t really understand 


what’s going on (Complex). 


2. Voting is the only way that people like me can have a say about how the government runs things (Voting). 
3. Idon’t think public officials care much what people like me think (No Care). 
4. People like me don’t have any say about what the government does (No Say). 


a say about who runs things,” (VOTING) is 
logically and empirically distinct. In a factor 
analytic study, Welch and Clark found support 
for this hypothesis in the fact that only the 
VOTING item did not load strongly cn one 
dimension with the other items.23 Indepen- 
dently, House and Mason found that the 
VOTING item correlated’ with demographic 
variables differently than the other three items 
did.24 And, Converse has shown that the trend 
in aggregate responses to the VOTING item has 
moved in a different direction from the other 
three items in recent years.?5 

_ A third hypothesis is that the four-item 
efficacy scale is comprised of two distinctive 
subscales. Converse first argued that the COM- 
PLEX item (“Sometimes politics and govern- 
ment seem so complicated that a person like me 
can’t understand what’s going on.’’) represented 
a subjective competence dimension of efficacy, 
while beliefs that “I don’t think public officials 
care much about what people like me think” 
(NO CARE) and “people like me don’t have 
any say about what government does’ (NO 
SAY) are indicative of a dimension of belief in 
governmental responsiveness. The VOTING 
item he felt was difficult to place empirically in 


23Welch and Clark, “Political Efficacy as an Under 
lying Political Orientation.” 


24yames S. House and William Mason, ‘Trends in 
Some Survey Measures of Political Alienation in 
America,” paper presented at the meeting of the 
American Sociological Association, New York, Au- 
gust, 1973. 


aa “Change in the American Electorate,” 
p.328. ° i 


only one dimension.?6 Balch later provided 
“external validation” for a two ‘dimensional 
division by showing that the governmental 
responsiveness items on one hand and the 
VOTING and COMPLEX items on the other 
manifested consistently different relationships 
with other thecretically relevant variables.2? 
The relationship between the two dimensions 
was unspecified, but one can infer that the 
dimensions could be correlated. 

We used the SRC panel study of 
1956—1958—1960 as the data base for our 
analysis. The efficacy questions were asked in 
1956 and 1960, providing a four-year period 
for possible attitudinal change. Only those 
respondents who completed both the 1956 and 
1960 interviews were included in the analysis. 
The Costner method was used to estimate the 
stability and reliability of the basic four item 
scale; then we moved to the covariance pro- 
cedure to test other hypotheses about the scale. 
A matrix of the correlations used for the 
following computations is presented in Table 1. 


Findings 


Estimated mean path coefficients calculated 
from the Costner method are presented in 
Figure 2a. The reliabilities of the items range 
from .32 for the VOTING item in 1956, to .64 
for the NO SAY item in the same year; half of 
the items had mean estimates of reliability less 
than .50. The estimated stability coefficient 


26]bid., pp. 337-338. 


27Balch, “Multiple Indications in Survey Re- 
search.” 
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Table 2. Summary of Estimates Made Using Costner Method? 


ee a a =- a ve me n 


Maximum : Minimum Mean 

Path Estimate Estimate _ Estimate ~- «SD. 
a (No Say 1956) 90 35 64 14 
b (Voting 1956) 64 16 2 l ; 13 
c (Complex 1956) 91 29 52 18 
d (No Care 1956) 80 27 58 14 
e 2.66 .19 1.03 64 
f (No Say 1960) 31 31 58 15 
g (Voting 1960) 77 25 43 16 
h (Complex 1960) 85 18 A9 17 
i (No Care 1960) 14 16 49 15 


poa srm- ee ee ee Ee ati a ee E EE ee 





a Fourteen estimates were made for Paths a, b, c, d, f, g, h, i and seventy-two estimates for e. 


a. Mean Costner Estimates ra 





1956 UCR Sa S 1960 Efficacy 
alg Say Voting Complex No Care No Say Eo Complex No Care 
el e2 e3 | | í ` | 8 
` b. Jöreskog Estimates l P 
1956 Ef A a nee OE ROT 1960 Efficacy 
No Say _ Voting Complex _ No Care No Say Voting Complex No Cue 


À ` X? = 248.7 with 19 df. 


Figure 2, The Four-Item Efficacy Scale with Uncorrelated Error Terms 
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was over 1.0, an unrealistic estimate. Table 2 
provides more information about the estimates 


for each path; the reliability estimates are fairly 


stable, with a low standard deviation, while the 
standard deviation of the estimates. of the 
stability coefficient is larger. 


At this point the difficulties with the Cost- 
ner method become more apparent. The model 


of Figure 2a is obviously defective in some way, - 


but it is difficult to pinpoint the problem. The 
solutions as presented require an unlikely con- 
clusion — that the measures are mcre than 
perfectly stable.28 In terms of item reliability, 
.the VOTING item is weakest, but in 1960, at 
least, it was not substantially weaker than two 
of the other items. 

Estimating the same model with the Jores- 
kog method provides a slightly different pic- 
ture. A comparison of the Costner estimates in 
Figure 2a with the Joreskog estimates in 2b 
reveals that the mean reliability coefficients 
using the Costner method are very similar to 
those computed using the covariance structure 
approach, The stability coefficients, however, 
_ are quite different. The Joreskog method calcu- 
lations show a stability coefficient of .79 
between efficacy at time one and time two, 
compared with that of 1.03 computed by the 
Costner method. This stability coefficient is 
still much higher than the Pearson’s correlation 
of .48 found between the four-item scale at the 
two points in time; this difference reprzsents a 
gain in estimated variance explained in 2fficacy 
in 1960 by the 1956 score from less than 25 
per cent to more than 60 per cent. Thus, the 


conclusion is that the four-item scale is more 


stable than previously thought. Yet a closer 
examination of Figure 2b reveals some prob- 
lems with the simple four-item model. The 
YOTING item is less reliable than even in the 
Costner estimates, and the COMPLEX item is 
not particularly strong. Overall, the fit of the 
model is resoundingly poor, with a x? of over 


28In fact, if the analogy of the interpretation of 
the estimate 2 as a path coefficient can be maintained, 
the fact that e is 1.03 would simply mean that a score 
in 1956 which is one standard deviation above the 
mean becomes a score in 1960 which is 1.03 standard 
deviations above the mean. This finding is still rather 
unlikely. We note also that one could formulate the 
problem in unstandardized terms (i.e., use covariances 
instead of correlations, and examine unstandardized 
coefficients instead of path coefficients) however, a 
parallel unstandardized analysis using Joreskog’s pro- 
cedure revealed no substantively different conclusions 
from the ones presented here. We present the stan- 
dardized results for the purposes of clarity and 
simplicity. 
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248 with 19 degrees of-freedom.*? A correla- 
tion matrix reconstructed from the computed 
path coefficients reveals a particularly large ~ 
difference between the actual and recon- 
structed over-time correlations of VOTING and 
COMPLEX. This suggests that the causal struc- 
ture of the model in Figure 2 does not 
accurately describe the relationships among the 
four items in general; VOTING fits particularly 
poorly, 

Since the least reliable indicator according to 
the estimates of Figure 2 is the VOTING item, 
and since hypothesis two suggests that this item 
is logically distinct, a conceivable alternative to 
the four-item model is a three-item model 
which excludes the VOTING item. Such a 
model is presented in Figure 3a. The estimates 
of Figure 3a suggest that such a three-item 
model is plausible, The reduction in x? is quite 
pronounced,29 (x2 = 107.3) while the reliabili- 
ties of the items are almost identical; the 
estimated stability of the construct differs by 
only .04 units. This fact, and the observation 
that the VOTING item is consistently the least 
reliable indicator, suggests that the three-item 
hypothesis is more viable than the hypothesis 
that all four items best represent the construct. 
Notice however, that even the “reduced” model 
does not fit the data very well. With a chi- 
square of 141 and 8 degrees of freedom, it is 
clear that the three-item model does not pro- 
vide a perfect representation of the causal 
structure in the data. . 

Turning to hypothesis three, we find that 
the notion of two correlated dimensions is 
totally unrealistic for these data. The intercor- 
relations among the constructs of “subjective 
competence” and ‘“‘responsiveness’” are non- 
sense. The third hypothesis produces unreason- 
able estimates for the relationships among the 
constructs. For instance, the “responsiveness” 
construct is almost perfectly correlated with 
the “subjective competence” construct, while 
the former is less than half as stable as the 
latter. Practically everything about Figure 3b 
suggests that the notion of two correlated 
dimensions is not supported by the data; the 


29n general, we expect to find relatively large x? 
values with large samples such as the present one. The 
xX” statistic will be most useful in such cases to 
compare different models, rather than to evaluate the 
absolute fit of any single model. We will use the X? 
values produced by the different models generated in 
this section for this comparative purpose. 


30The use of chi square in this case is heuristic, 


since the model of Figure 3 is not an exact statistical 
alternative to the model of Figure 2. i 
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b. A Four-[tem Model with Two Correlated Dimensions 
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X? = 141.4, 8 df. 


Complex 
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1960 Subjective Competence 


:99 


1960 Responsiveness 


No Say No Care 


EE | 


X? = 129.4, 14 df. 


Figure 3. Two Alternative Models 


hypothesis of two correlated dimensions must 
be rejected. 

The most troublesome aspect of Figure 3b is 
the extreme variation in the estimated stabili- 
ties of the two constructs. This variability 
suggests that there may be sources of stability 
in the four items over time that are indepen- 


4 


dent of the efficacy construct. ‘That is, the 
“unique” components of the individual items 
seem to produce different amounts of stability 
in each item. This fact can be seen more clearly 
in Figure 4a, which allows each item to be 
correlated with itself over time independently 
of the efficacy construct. We will call this type 
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of correlation “‘autocorrelation.” In support of 
the impressionistic evidence offered in Figure 
3b, this model strongly suggests that the COM- 
PLEX and VOTING items have sourzes of 
autocorrelation unrelated to the political ef- 
ficacy construct.3! These two items are con- 
sistently the least reliable of the four and 
demonstrate substantially different stabilities in 
Figure 3. The obvious conclusion is that there 
are strong influences on each of these items 
which are unrelated to efficacy and to the other 
two items. The COMPLEX item shows the 
highest level of autocorrelation at .30; approx- 
imately nine per cent of the variation in 
COMPLEX in 1960 is attributable to COM- 
PLEX in 1956 independently of the efficacy 
construct and the other items. While small in 
absolute terms, this amount is nearly half of the 
total common variance in COMPLEX 
1956—1960. This finding constitutes very 
- strong evidence that the COMPLEX item does 
not measure the same thing as the other items, 
and should not be combined with them. The 
situation is even clearer with the VOTING item; 
even though the estimated autocorrelation is. 
smaller, it is a greater proportion of the total 
common variance. While the common variance 
is less than 12 per cent, the common variance 
due to sources other than efficacy is well over 
55 per cent of that amount. 

_ The data indicate that the VOTING and 
COMPLEX items do not have the same sources 
of stability as the other two items. A formal 
test of the hypothesis that VOTING and 
COMPLEX themselves have the same sources of 
autocorrelation is provided by Figure 4t. This 
figure shows that VOTING and COMPLEX do 
not have identical sources of autocorrelation. In 
fact, the hypothesized single source is actually 
inversely (if at all) correlated with the VOTING 
item.32 The implausibility of this model is 
further amplified by the x? fit of over 130. 
When this model is compared with that of 
Figure 4c which actually uses fewer degrees of 


31Others might prefer to call the COMPLEX or 
VOTING items the “real” efficacy while giving a 
different name to NO CARE and NO SAY. Since all 
four items were initially designed to measure efficacy 
and since we have discovered that only two of them 
measure substantially the same thing, we think it is 
most reasonable to call what the two items mezsure in 
common “efficacy.” 


32The hypothesized single source of autocorrela- 
tion for VOTING and COMPLEX is simply a third 
unmeasured variable which is constrained to have a 


zero correlation with the two efficacy constructs. The ` 


paths linking this construct with the measured items 
are estimated in the same manner as the paths linking 
efficacy to the items. 
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freedom, it is easily seen that VOTING and 
COMPLEX have different sources of stability. 
This means that it is very unlikely that VOT- 
ING and COMPLEX are indicators of the same 
dimension. 

Figure 4c itself presents what seems to be 
the most plausible model. The model allows 
independent sources of autocorrelation in VOT- 
ING and COMPLEX (S4 and Sa respectively) 
and assumes no autocorrelation in the other 
items. This assumption of no autocorrelation in 
NO SAY and NO CARE is the only substantive 
difference between the models if Figures 4a and 
4c. A comparison of X? values of the two 
models shows that this constraint increases the 
x? fit only 14.6 units, which is quite a small 
difference for a sample of nearly 1000. Thus, 
the autocorrelation in NO SAY and NO CARE 
is negligible, while that in VOTING and COM- 
PLEX is substantial, and comes from different 
sources. VOTING and COMPLEX do not be- 
long with the other items of the scale, and they 
show no evidence of fitting with each other. 

Throughout the analysis, the two hypothe- 
sized governmental responsiveness items have 
been high in reliability, and their uncorrelated 
error terms suggest that this stability results 
from their relationship to the political efficacy 
construct. Figure 5 illustrates a model incor- 
porating only these two items. The recomputed 
correlation matrix is very similar to the actual 
one, and the chi square value is 18 with 1 
degree of freedom, which is substantially less 
than the initial model’s chi square of 248. This 
suggests a reasonably good fit of the two-item 
model with the data, given the extremely large 
number of cases in the analysis.33 Thus, the 
two-item scale appears to maximize reliability 
and stability, while minimizing the contamina- 
tion of the scale by extraneous sources of 
autocorrelation. 


Discussion 

What does the use of path analytic tech- 
niques to examine reliability and stability in 
efficacy tell us about the construct that we did 
not know before? Before answering this ques- 
tion, we again emphasize that we have not dealt 
with the semantics of indicator validity. We 
have measured the reliability and validity of 
four items that have been widely used to 
measure efficacy. While it is impossible to say 
which, if any, measures “real” efficacy, we can 
say that two of the items seem to us to 


33The chi-square statistic is, of course, directly 
proportional to the sample size. Note that the two 
values have different degrees of freedom. 
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a. Autocorrelation in all Four Items 
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b. Four-item Scale with Single Source of Autocorrelation in “Voting” and “Complex” Items ra 
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c. Four-item Scale with Two Independent Sources of Correlation in “Voting” and “Complex” Items* a 
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*The estimates for Sq and S3 are constrained to be equal to allow estimation of the model. 


Figure 4. Three Alternative Four-Item Models 
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Figure 5. The Two-ttem Scale 


represent best the efficacy construct. With this 
caveat, we can make the following conclusions. 
First, the use of the technique allows us to 
discard as implausible the models suggested by 
all three of our original hypotheses. Neither the 
four-item, the three-item nor the two-dimen- 
sional model is strongly supported by the data. 

Second, the procedure allowed us to pin- 
point two of the four items (NO SAY and NO 
CAKE) which did have high reliabilities. These 
findings led us to the conclusion that the two 
“governmental responsiveness” items are highly 
reliable indicators of the efficacy construct, 
which is more stable than previously thought. 
Efficacy in 1956 explains barely less than 50 
per cent of the variance in efficacy in 1960 
(models 4c and 5); over a four-year period this 
represents substantial stability. 

The use of this measurement moéel also 
showed that the other two items (VOTING and 
COMPLEX) were relatively unreliable and had 
substantial sources of stability unrelated to the 
efficacy construct. In other words, some type 
of systematic error in both 1956 and 1960 
inflated the over-time stability of these items 
independently of their relationship to efficacy. 
Further, the fit of model 4c to the data suggests 
that VOTING and COMPLEX are themselves 
indicators of two different constructs since 
they have different sources of autocorrelation. 
Thus, an alternative hypothesis concerning the 
composition of the efficacy index can be shown 
to be supported by the data: that efficacy is 
most reliably measured by two items, and the 
other two items each reflect a separate con- 
struct. Converse’s tentative speculation is sup- 
ported. These findings also suggest that external 


validation does not substitute for tests of 
internal validity. The subjective competence 
items appeared homogeneous in the former 
tests but proved to be quite distinct here. 

There are concrete applications of these 
results. Those working with efficacy indices in 
survey research would probably be wise to 
consider using NO CARE and NO SAY items 
without the VOTING and COMPLEX items. 
The former two items are reliable, reasonably 
stable, and almost uncontaminated by system- 
atic measurement error, while the latter items 
are relatively unreliable, unstable, and display 
systematic differences from each other and the 
NO SAY and NO CARE items. 


The next step may be to examine further the 
different error sources of the COMPLEX and 
VOTING questions. The case of VOTING is 
perhaps the more clear-cut. The very wording 
of the item suggests ambiguity: “Voting is the 
only way people like me can have a say...” 
(emphasis ours). One assumes that an individual 
who felt highiy efficacious would respond 
“no,” believing he or she had a variety of other 
effective ways to influence government. But an 
individual quite low in efficacy could respond 
negatively as well, believing that he or she had 
no means at all to influence government. At 
best, such a person would be confused by the 
question. This indicates a possible curvilinear 
relationship between efficacy and responses to 
the VOTING item, with only those who are 
rather moderately efficacious responding yes. 
Likewise, the VOTING item may also display a 
curvilinear-relationship to participation. Those 
who participate in no activities and those who 
participate in many would likely respond “no” 
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while voting specialists?4 may be most likely to 
respond affirmatively. 


The wording of the COMPLEX item-is ha 


ambiguous. Yet, since a yes response admits 
ignorance, the question wording suggests the 
possibility of contamination by a social desira- 
bility response set, which may in turn be linked 
to social class. The testing of these hypotheses 
with an extension of the measurement model 
presented here will be the next step in the 
examination of the efficacy construct. 


1 


3ASee Sidney Verba and Norman Nie, Participation 
in America (New York: Harper and Row, 1972). The 
evidence on the curvilinearity based, on a simple 
analysis of variance is mixed. The eta“ between the 
voting item and the responsiveness dimension is 6 per 
cent in 1956 and 4 per cent in 1960, surely a small 
relationsh up. Of that, the linear relationship accounts 
for an R* of 5 per cent and 3 per cent respectively. 
The simple relationship between voting and degrees of 
political participation is practically nil, although those 
who participate in a wide nag e political acts are 
. slightly more likely to respond “no” to the item than 
either voting specialists or qonsaricn ats 
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-For the moment, however, the use of this 


. measurement model has allowed us to advance 


knowledge about the operationalization of ef- 
ficacy.- Its stability has been more precisely 
measured, and its potential indicators narrowed 
to those which show the strongest relationship 
to the efficacy construct. Finally, the tech- 


-niques used here have broader applications than 


just to political efficacy, since questions of 
indicator reliability, stability, and dimension- 
ality arise for many political constructs.35 


35In fact, the full generality of the Joreskog 
procedures has not even been hinted at in this paper. 
For instance, in the context of a more elaborate 
analysis, additional variables representing, outside in- 
fluences upon efficacy or individual items could be 
introduced. The technique can also be used to address 
more sophisticated measurement issues such as wheth- 
er tests are parallel, congeneric, cr tau-equivalent (K. 
G. Joreskog, “Statistical Analysis of Sets of Con- 
generic Tests,” Psychometrika, 36 (June 1971), 
109—133. For a fuller discussion of the flexibility of 
the technique, see especially Joreskog, “A General 
Method,” and Joreskog, “A General Model.” 


The Philippines before Martial Law: 
A Study in Politics and Administration* 


THOMAS C. NOWAK 
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The frequently discussed tension between 
political participation and order! was especially 
apparent in Third-World competitive electoral 
systems such as that which existed in the 
Philippines before martial law was declared in 
September, 1972. Scarce resources, intensive 
intra-elite electoral competition, and a growing 
peasant and urban lower-class electorate in- 
creased pressures for costly social services. A 
high birth rate, outmigration from stagnant 
„rural areas, and industrial growth through a 
‘ process of import substitution that relied too 
heavily on capital-intensive technology all ex- 
panded the pool of surplus labor, intensifying 
pressures on politicians to employ clients in the 
bureaucracy. Rising election costs and a large 
bureaucracy fueled a cyclical and chronic infla- 
tion, which led, when economic growth slowed, 
to conflict among social groups. As pressures 
for social services increased and the threat of 
mobilization by counter-elites grew, urban busi- 
nessmen, high-level administrators, and techno- 
crats found further justification for limiting 
political interference in administration. 

To help maintain dominance by a small 
conservative elite over major institutions and 
protect foreign investors, Philippine regimes 
sustained barriers against new interests that 
threatened the status quo. Such barriers helped 
channel the fruits of growth to a few en- 
trenched interests and perpetuated a circle of 
economic and social dualism keeping the poor- 


*This is a revised version of a paper presented to 
the Eighth World Congress of Sociology in Toronto, 
August 20, 1974. Fieldwork for the project of which 
this paper is a part was supported by a Fulbright-Hays 
and London-Cornell project fellowship. I would like to 
thank Kay Snyder for her considerable help in data 
collection and her perceptive comments; the College 
of Public Administration of the University of the 
- Philippines through Raul de Guzman for institutional 
support; The Cornell Southeast Asia Program and the 
Cornell Government Department for subsequent re- 
search support; and anonymous referees of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review for helpful comments. 


1See Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in. 


ae ti Societies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 


est groups poor.? Efforts by the executive to 
centralize and “rationalize” administration 
sought to: (1) contain the dislocating effects of 
economic change through repression and the 
more efficient provision of limited social serv- 
ices; and (2) rationalize markets for foreign 
investors, creditors, and that portion of the 
indigenous elite with national economic in- 
terests by attempting to curb the destabilizing 
effects of political competition. In the Philip- 
pines during the 1960s, for example, deficit 
spending during elections stimulated inflation 
and helped lead to decontrols, tight money, and 
a slowing of economic growth in manufactur- 
ing. 

As long as the Philippine electorate remained 
small and voters deferred to established nota- 
bles who were recognized as natural leaders, 
Philippine elites were able to regulate participa- 
tion without excessive expenditures on patron- 
age. Traditional habits of deference gradually 
eroded, however, and vertical ties could only be 
maintained through. greater reciprocity between 
patron and client. Accordingly, the demand 
grew for material inducements as politicians 
became pressed to provide schools, public 
works, cash payments, jobs, and other forms of 
patronage in exchange for votes.? 


2See the argument by D. Weintraub, “Development 
and Modernization in the Philippines: The Problem of 
Change in the Context of Political Stability and Social 
Continuity,” Sage Research Papers in the Social 
Sciences, Studies in Comparative Modernization Ser- 
ies, Series No. 90-001, Vol. 1 (Beverly Hills: Sage, 
1973), pp. 19—20. 


3The impact of changes in clientelist relationships 
upon parties and politicians is discussed in James C. 
Scott, “Corruption, Machine Politics, and Political 
Change,” American Political Science Review, 63 (De- 
cember, 1969), 1142—1158. See also, by the same 
author, “Patron-Client Politics and Political Change in 
Southeast Asia,” American Political Science Review, 
66 (March, 1972), 91—113, and Cari H. Landé, 
“Networks and Groups in ‘Southeast Asia: Some 
Observations on the Group Theory of Politics,” 
American Political Science Review, 67 (March, 1973), 
103-127. 
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In order to maximize electcral support, 
Philippine politicians spread scarce patronage as 
thinly as possible, caring little about when and 
if a project could be completed. The particular- 
istic nature of many demands increased poli- 
tical influence at the enforcement stage of 
policy. Consequently, policy enforcement of- 
ten did not conform to general rules. 

Business interests were subject to the de- 
mands of influential politicians, which required 
making payoffs to secure needed capital, legisla- 


tion, licenses, and other rights. Changes in’ 


regimes required corporations to make further 
accommodations with new incumbents. While 
large corporations often could pass on political 
costs to the consumer (as could, to a lesser 
degree, small corporations with less control 
over politicians and markets), many corpora- 
tions could have lowered their costs and 
planned more accurately had the bureaucracy 
been insulated from excessive politics and had 
turnover among national politicians been lower. 
Business leaders, wanting closer coordination 
between government and business planning, 
complained that politics, which “dissipates re- 
sources on projects and activities with high 
political impact but low economic returns,” 
was largely responsible for government failure 
to plan in ways that would maximize business 
growth.” American business, preferring to work 
through government rather than through the 
less predictable legislators, has benefited from 
the suppression of politics under martial law.7 

The inflationary push of élections led to two 


4Scott, “Corruption, Machine Politics, and Political 
Change,” pp. 1142—1146. 


SSixto K. Roxas, “Policies for the Private Sector,” 
Philippine Economic Journal, 8 (1st Sem., 1969), 26, 
cited in Romeo B. Ocampo, “‘Technocrats and Plan- 
` ming: Sketch and Exploration,” Philippine Journal of 
Public Administration, 15 (January, 1971), 35—36. 


Richard A. Styskal, Strategies of Influence Among 
Members of Three Voluntary Associations in the 
Philippines (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 
1967), cited in Robert B. Stauffer, “The Philippine 
Congress: Causes of Structural Change,” Sage Re- 
search Papers in the Social Sciences, Comparative 
Legislative Study Services, Series No: 90-024, Vol. 3 
(Beverly Hills: Sage, 1973), p. 12. 


7Martial law, implemented in 1972, rationalized 
the political environment for business by centralizing 
administration. Entrepreneurs now have to bribe fewer 
government officials. For a description of the salutary 
effect of martial law on foreign business in the 
Philippines, see the Corporate Information Center of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., “The Philippines: American Corporations, 
Martial Law, and Underdevelopment.” IDOC-Inter- 
national/North American Edition, 57 (November, 
1973), pp. 27—385. 
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devaluations between 1960 and 1971 and frus- 
trated plans to diversify the economy. By 
raising the price of capital imports, devaluation 
slowed manufacturing growth and further rein- 
forced dependence on -primary exports. Ex- 
porters, whose interests were overrepresented in 
Congress, thus appeared to gain at the expense 
of manufacturers producing for the internal 
market. 

It is unlikely that all agencies and levels of 
administration were equally subject to political 
pressures. The long-standing efforts of various 
agencies to rationalize local administration and 
limit the discretionary power of mayors (e.g., 
the College of Public Administration and the 
Local Government Center at the University of 
the Philippines, the Philippines Department of 
Finance) suggest that local politics is a useful 
setting to examine more carefully how Philip- 
pine politics led, in the period before martial 
law, to overstaffed administration and created 
strong pressures for social services. After dem- 
onstrating that certain elite groups in the 
Philippines favored administrative reform at the 
national and local level, I shall examine the 
nature and form of political pressures in the 
allocation of local public resources. More speci- 
fically, I shall assess whether class structure, 
urbanization, political mobilization, and the 
strength of political machines affected the 
distribution of budgetary resources and the 
absorption of surplus labor by the bureaucracy. 
In the Philippines, I shall argue, competitive 
elections and scarce resources encouraged poli- 
tical elites to employ protegés in the bureauc- 
racy, and at the same time increased pressures 
for social services from the government. 


National Reform 


The growth of national corporate capital and 
the more complex integration of the Philippine 
economy with those of the United States and 
Japan, generated pressures for stronger presi- 
dential leadership, planning, and administrative 
reform. Administrative reform was urged by 
foreign banks, aid donors, and international 
banks such as the Asian Development Bank. 
Under technical advice from management con- 
sulting firms in the United States, the Philip- 
pine Congress passed a revised budget act in 
1954 authorizing performance budgeting in 
twelve national agencies. American founda- 


8 Angel Q. Yoingco, Antonio O. Casem, Jr., and 
Amancia G. Laureta, “A Review of the Philippine 
Experience in Performance Budgeting,” Philippine 
Ae of Public Administration, 13 (July, 1969), 
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tions helped expand the Asian Institute of 
Management, as well as the College of Business 
Administration and the College of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of the Philip- 
pines. Technocrats and businessmen were 
trained through these institutions, as well as 
through study abroad.? 

The growing influence of American-trained 
technocrats and businessmen in the Philippines 
during the late 1960s signalled the rise of an 
antipolitical, corporatist ideology. This ideolo- 
gy was opposed both to “old-style” politics and 
to the growing nationalism of senators such as 
Benigno Aquino and Jose Diokno (and other 
members of the intelligentsia) — a nationalism 
which threatened the continued access by 
foreign corporations to Philippine raw materi- 
als, cheap labor, and markets.!9 Technocrats 
like Sixtos Roxas consistently urged closer 
coordination between government and frivate 
enterprise in planning, and disdained the strong 
political pressures for social services. They felt 
many such services were wasteful and unpro- 
ductive.!! 

The displeasure of technocrats often fccused 
on the Philippine Congress, which provided an 
institutional power base for segments of the 
rural landed elite attempting to slow the efforts 
of the executive to centralize power.!2 Unlike 
the process in many other ex-colonies, Filipini- 
zation of the bureaucracy followed Filipiniza- 
tion of the Congress. The bureaucracy (except 
at the highest levels) became an avenue for 
middle-class mobility and was highly vulnerable 
to political intrusion by powerful legislators. As 
Grossholtz writes, “Congress is far superior to 
the bureaucracy and is not above making that 
clear.”15 

A growing electorate and rising election 
expenses increasingly preoccupied legislators 
concerned with individual survival. Obliged to 
perform personalistic services for local clients, 


9See Robert B. Stauffer, ‘Philippine Martial Law: 
The Political Economy of Refeudalization” (unpub- 
lished paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies, Boston, Massachusetts, 
April 1—3, 1974), p. 15. 

1OStauffer, “Philippine Martial Law,” p. 14. See 
also Ocampo, pp. 53—64. 

11Ocampo, p. 44. 

12See Robert Stauffer, “Congress in the Philippine 
Political System,” in Legislatures in Developmental 
Perspective, ed. Allen Kornberg and Lloyd D. Musolf 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 1970), pp. 334—365. 

133ean Grossholtz, “Integrative Factors in the 


Malaysian and Philippine Legislatures,” Comparative 
Politics, 3 (October, 1970), 93—113, quote p. 109. 
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legislators (especially in the House} became 
overburdened -with particularistic legislation, to 
the exclusion of more general and long-term 
policy.!4 Additionally, the Philippine Congress 
appropriated more money than the nation had 
at its disposal. While excess appropriations 
increased the discretionary power of the presi- 
dent in choosing which funds to release, it 
meant that both the president and administra- 
tors were besieged by politicians seeking the 
release of funds for particularistic projects. 
Congressional control over budgets, enhanced 
by line-item budgets, directly drew administra- 
tors into extensive logrolling. 

While projects occasionally produced both. 
economic success and high political payoff, 
more often they did not. By emphasizing 
short-term gains at the expense of long-run 
transformations,!> patronage politics undercut 
the attempts of several Philippine administra- 
tions to meet planned goals. Businessmen and 
planners, promoting long-term projects, com- 
peted with politicians over budgetary priorities. 
Predictably, small public works projects easily 
spread throughout the country, were quickly 
approved and more readily financed than large 
projects.!6 The amount appropriated for small 
public works projects in chartered cities be- 
tween 1966 and 1969 correlates .54 with the 
amount actually allocated. The correlation is: 
.34 for large public works projects financed 
over the same period.!? Since appropriations 
for both types of public works projects over the 
years have been larger than available funds, the 
government accumulated promises it could not 
redeem As of June 30, 1970, only 17.8 per 
cent of the appropriations authorized since the 


14stauffer, “The Philippine Congress,” pp. 14—16. 


15See the discussion by Scott, “Corruption, Ma- 
chine Politics, and Political Change,” p. 1148. 


16For small public works projects, the District or 
City Engineer is allowed to approve the program of 
work without obtaining approval by the Division 
Engineer or the Bureau Head. See Ledivinia Vidallon- 
Carino, The Politics and Administration of the Pork 
Barrel (Manila: Local Government Center, University 
of the Philippines, 1966), pp. 10 ff. 


17Large public works projects are those costing 
more than P25,000. Public works appropriations are 
compiled from three public works acts — Republic 
Acts 4854 (1966—1967), 5187 (1967-1968), and 
5979 (1969-1970). Actual expenditures for the 
1966—1970 period are from data compiled by the 
Infrastructure Operations Center of the Presidential 
Economic Staff in an unpublished report to the 
president. For funded projects, there may be a one- to 
five-year lag between the appropriations and the 
release of funds. 
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first public works act in 1954, had actually 
been released.! 8 

Few legislators were interested in the main- 
tenance of public works projects. As one high 
Philippine official complained, “Once a road, a 
school building, a hospital are completed, there 
are no funds for upkeep or maintenance. All 
the politician wants is to show people in his 
district that he can deliver: he is not concerned 
with viable continuing projects. The investment 
itself is all that counts.”!9 

Even though individual legislators occasion- 
ally joined with administrators in pressing for 
reform, Congress as a whole was quite resistant 
to changes that would lessen its power. In the 
early 1950s, the Philippine Budget Commission 
(with considerable American advice) pushed 
vigorously for performance budgeting to in- 
crease administrative discretion over the man- 
agement of projects. Although Congress passed 
a Revised Budget Act (R.A. 922) which shifted 
emphasis to performance budgeting. it undercut 
the very basis for performance budgeting 
through its “demand for a budget in a line-item 
format as the basis for legislative consideration. 
and (authorization) ... the majority of mem- 
bers of Congress, in the exercise- of their 
legislative powers, would not surrender to 
agency administrators the right to determine 
the type and composition of agency organiza- 
tion and supporting facilities that should be set 
up to carry out their responsibilities under the 
law.”2© By 1967 Congress had authorized the 
appropriations of only 42 agencies on a per- 
formance basis; 22 of these agencies were 
colleges.21 

Congressional sensitivity. to local interests 
often set Congress at odds with tne President 
over legislation designed to give more power to 
local units. For example, President Marcos 
vetoed in 1967 a decentralization bill. Between 
1946 and 1970, the percentage of largely 
particularistic bills (i.e., bills dealing with pro- 
vincial and. municipal government) passed by 
Congress increased from 19.6 to 64.5 per 


~18Department of Public Works and Communica- 
tions, Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1969-1970 
(Manila: Bureau of Printing, 1970), p. 1. 


19 An anonymous official quoted in Naomi Caiden 
and Aaron Wildavsky, Planning and Budgeting in Poor 
Countries (New York: John Wiley, 1974), p. 118. 


28Honesto Mendoza, “Deficiencies in Our Govern- 
ment Budgeting and Accounting Systems,” in Perspec- 
tives in Government Reorganization, ed. Jose Veloso 
Abueva (Manila: College of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, 1969), p. 229. 


2lYoingco, Casem, and Laureta, pp. 263 and 274. 
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cent.22 A number of these bills transformed 
municipalities into chartered cities,?3 thereby 
increasing the local governments taxing capaci: 
ty and the percentage of national revenues 
remitted to them. 


Class Structure and Local Reform 


In their efforts to unseat machine poli: < 
ticlans, urban reformers did not need to agitate 
for at-large elections, except in Manila where 
representation in the city council was by 
district. At-large elections in the United States 
favored well-known men from the business 
community and hindered minority or ethnic 
representatives concentrated in wards.2* Never- 
theless, certain conditions in the Philippines 
made it difficult for urban reformers to increase 
“efficiency” by narrowing political access for 
the lower class. l 

Changes in city government structure in the 
Philippines required national legislation by Con- 
gressmen reluctant to oppose allied machine 
politicians in their districts. The large size of 
the lower, economically insecure classes in most - 
chartered cities favored politicians who culti- 
vated relationships with local barrio and ward 
leaders. The machine, more than the reform 
politicians, could bind clientele to it by provid- 
ing legal relief, occasional employment, and 
other particularistic services. 

With their frequent disdain for machine 
politics, reform candidates in the Philippines 
have not met with much long-term success.?5 
While urban politicians could not insulate them- 
selves from lower-class demands and expect to 
remain in office, those with a fairly substantial 
business and middle-class constituency (who 


22Stauffer, “The Philippine Congress,” p. 14. 


23Between 1960 and 1970, some 28 municipalities 
became chartered cities. See Proserpina D. Tapales and 
Eleanor P. Maling, “Proposed Criteria for Philippine 
Cities: A Plea for Congressional Rationality,” Philip- 
pine Journal of Public Administration, 14 (July, 
1970), 311—319. 


24James Weinstein, The Corporate Ideal in the 
Liberal State: 1900-1918 (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1968), pp. 110—116. 


25In 1959 six of the eight candidates elected to the 
city council in Quezon City represented the Citizens 
League of Quezon City; in 1963 only two reform 
candidates were reelected. In Pasay City the League 
for Good Government did not win any elective posts 
in 1963, and in Makati only one reform candidate was 
reelected. The elitist image of the reformers and lack 
of communication between the citizens’ leagues. and 
the lower classes appears to have hurt the reformers. 
See Aprodicio A. Laquian, The City in, Nation 
Building (Manila: School of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, 1966}, pp. 187—192. 
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generally want feasibility planning, efficiency, 
and community-wide, “indivisible” benefits) 
had to balance middle- and lower-class demands 
in order to be re-elected. The high turnover 
among local officials in larger, more developed 
cities*© indicates that it has been difficult, with 
the shortage of local resources and high costs of 
improving the urban environment, for poli- 
ticians to maintain their support. 

The election of urban reformers and patri- 
cians became more difficult in the Philippines 
as literacy increased and the percentage of the 
electorate that was lower class grew. Cities in 
which low levels of literacy limited the size of 
the electorate were often governed by patri- 
cians — a pattern common earlier in many 
Philippine cities. When local officials were 
appointed or elected in a limited franchise, 
mayors (and to a lesser extent councilors) 
hailed largely from well-known families with 
extensive business interests in both rural and 
urban areas. As political office in all cities 
became elective in 1959, and lower-class voters 
increasingly registered to vote, more political 
professionals were elected at the local level.?7 


_ Pressures for Social Services 


With the exception of the Hukbalahap move- 
ment ’in the immediate post—World War H 
period, lower-class groups in the Philippines 
were rarely organized or ideologically predis- 
posed to press for a fundamental redistribution 
of resources. Unlike what happened in Latin 
American countries such as Chile before the 
military coup against Allende, in the Philippines 
the lower classes did not undergo sustained 
political mobilization “by. leaders of political 
groups external to the low-income communities 
themselves ... in the context of a national 
political environment which is supportive of 


26See Thomas C. Nowak and Kay A. Snyder, 
“Clientelist Politics in the Philippines: Integration or 
Instability?” American Political Science Review, 68 
(September, 1974), 1147-1170, at p. 1164. 


27I aquidn documents the transition in Manila 
“from prominent family to big businessmen, civic 
leaders, professional politician and ‘new-breed’ organi- 
zation man” Laquian, pp. 82—87, quote p. &3. In his 
study of municipal officials in Capiz and Batangas, 
Machado also notes the growing recruitment of politi- 
cal professionals into politics. Kit G. Machado, 
“Changing Patterns of Leadership Recruitment and 
the Emergence of the Professional Politician in Philip- 
pine Local Politics,” Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration, 16 (April, 1972), 147—169. See also, 
by the same author, “From Traditional Faction to 
Machine: Changing Patterns of Political Leadership 
and Organization in the Rural Philippines,” Journal of 
Asian Studies, 33 (August, 1974), 523—546. 
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aggressive demand making by low-income 
groups in a wide range of issue areas.”?8 
Nevertheless, a growing lower-class electorate 
within a clientelist structure of political mobili- 
zation raised pressures for both neighborhood- 
wide and individual inducements (e.g., schools 
and jobs). The local or individualistic character 
of patronage, in “which policy is not really 
policy but highly individualized decisions that 
only by accumulation can be called a poli- 
cy,”2? should not obscure the fact that patron- 
age often served business and middle-class 
interests. 

The Philippine elite and upper-middle class 
tend to educate their children in private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and to use 
private health services. As a result, local expen- 
ditures for social improvements and services 
(primarily expenditures for intermediate and 
secondary education) disproportionately served 
the lower and lower-middle classes.3® On the 
other hand, pressures for economic improve- 
ments (primarily for construction and main- 
tenance of roads) often originated with busi- 
nessmen and landowners eager to expand mar- 
kets.3! 

Competition among Philippine local elites 
was exacerbated as the elites became increasing- 
ly differentiated and as the electorate grew in 
the 1950s and 1960s. In some Philippine cities, 
fragmented political power, shifting coalitions, 
and scarcity increased the bargaining power of 


28See the discussion by Wayne A. Cornelius, 
“Urbanization and Political Demand Making: Political 
Participation Among the Migrant Poor in Latin Ameri- 
can Cities,” American Political Science Review, 68 
(September, 1974), 1125—1146, quote p. 1146. 


29Theodore J. Lowi, “American Business, Public 
Policy, Case Studies and Political Theory,” World 
Politics, 16 (July. 1964), reprinted in The Power Elite . 
in America, ed. Norman L. Crockett (Lexington: D.C. 
Heath, 1970), p. 84. 


30The simple correlation between the percentage 
of population (in chartered cities) which is college- 
educated and the percentage of school-aged children 
enrolled in private elementary and intermediate 
schools is .80. In 1964, the private secondary school 
system enrolled from 35 to 100 per cent of all 
secondary students, depending on the chartered city. 


31See Arturo G. Pacho, The Administration of 
Public Highways Program in Davao (Manila: Local 
Government Center, College of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, 1969), appendix A, p. 
12. Since the Philippines has a surplus of literate, 
semi-skilled labor, business and landowning interests 
are not concerned to expand public primary and 
intermediate education, particularly nonvocational 
education, nor politicize public health programs. 
Lacking land, capital, or marketable surpluses, the 
poor, we feel, see greater relative benefits from cheap 
education and health services than from roads. 
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barrio or ward leaders and their clients. Urban 
politicians could no longer, as in earlier days, 
ignore the requests of community leaders for 
social services. As Huntington argues in writing 
of Third-World nations more generally, “with- 
out an overriding cleavage to bifurcate the 
political arena, each faction tries to overcome 
its opponents of today by alliances with its 
opponents of yesterday.”3? Similarly, students 
of American state politics often argue (if not 
always demonstrate) that in noncompetitive 
situations, the majority party does not need to 
concern itself as much as in competitive situa- 
tions with the interests of lower socioeconomic 
groups.33 While persistent ideological cleavages 
rarely occurred among either the local or 
national Philippine elite, intense rivalries 
pushed politicians uncertain of victory to ex- 
pand their clientele. 

' Larger, more economically diverse cities had 
more political factionalism (r=.35) and weaker 
political machines (7=.34) than did other 
cities. 34+ Consequently, pressures to meet the 
social needs of the lower classes might have 
been greatest in the larger, more economically 
diverse cities, although scarcities might: prevent 
such needs from being adequately met. These 
cities, however, also had a larger middle class 
and a more diverse industrial structure; they 
often had more vocal business interests which, 
in seeking to rationalize politics and improve 
efficiency, also attempted to limit demands 
from the unorganized or less wealthy sectors of 
the community. Where both business and low- 
er-class demands were muted, locel incumbents 
would be fairly free to enhance their power in 
the city administration (i.e., the mayor’s office) 
by employing clients. 


Measures and Data 


The size of the lower class in Philippine 
chartered cities is measured by a factor score 
indexing the percentage of city residents in 
1960 with no education, the percentage of the 
labor force in farming, the percentage of 
households with no radio, and the percentage 
with no toilet.35 The size of the lower class 


32Huntington, p. 415. 


33For a summary of this literature, see Edward G. 
Carmines, “The Mediating Influence of State Legisla- 
tures on the Linkage Between Interparty Competition 
and Welfare Policies,” American Political Science 
Review, 68 (September, 1974), 1118-1124. 


34My measure of political machines will be dis- 
cussed subsequently. Political factionalism is described 
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strongly correlates negatively (r=--.70) with the 
percentage of city residents with some college 
and (r=—.64) with the percentage of the labor 
force in professional and administrative posi- 
tions; therefore, to avoid multicolinearity only 
the more comprehensive measure of class — the 
factor score ~ will be used in the regression 
equations. City size and diversity is also 
measured by a factor score. Assuming that 
business pressures on government may be great- 
er in more industrialized communities, I have 
added a measure of industrialization which 
indexes variables such as the percentage of the 
population in eee and per capita 
fixed assets in manufacturing.° 

Party affiliation is not included in the 
measure of machine strength because party 
switching was very common in the Philippines 
prior to martial Jaw and because grass-roots 
party organizations with autonomy from local 
and regional elites had not developed in the 
post—World War H period. The strength of 
political machines is the mean plurality received 
by city mayors and by the strongest presi- 
dential and congressional candidates in a given 
city in elections between 1957 and 1969.37 

Political mobilization is measured by the 
mean percentage of the population voting in 
both local and national elections between 1949 
and 1969. Change in political mobilizetion is 
measured by residuals — deviation of the mean 
for political mobilization between 1961 and 
1969 from the regression line computed by the 
regression of the mean of political mobilization 
between 1961 and 1969 on political mobiliza- 
tion between 1949 and 1957. There are two 
reasons for using electoral data which span the 
years 1949 through 1969 together with policy 
data which span the years 1961 through 1969: 


factor except * ‘percentage of population in farming” 

measure poverty, not “ruralness.” Antipolo or open- 
pit toilets (neither of which require a central sewer 
system} and cheap, battery-powered portable radios 
are widely used in rural areas. Thus the absence of 
toilets and radios in such areas indicates poverty, not a 


= jack of urban facilities such as electric power and 


sewers. The author will, upon request, send factor 
matrices for any or ak of the factor scores used in this 
article. 


36Sae Nowak and Snyder, Tables 2 and 4, pp. 1156 
and 1158 for the relevant factor matrices. 

37The logic and validity of using pluralities as 
measures of machine strength in the Philipines is 
examined in Nowak and Snyder, pp. 1157—1158. The 
current measure of machine strength is more compre- 
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(1) to increase variance in the measure of 
change in political mobilization, and (2) to lag 
changes in expenditures with changes in politi- 
cal mobilization, since rising demands rarely 
cause immediate policy changes. 

Because the use of per capita expenditures as 
a measure of local government effort penalizes 
poor chartered cities which had a weaker tax 
base and could not spend as much as wealthy 
cities,38 the analysis relies more heavily on a 
second measure of government effort: the 
percentage of the city budget spent on one of 
three major functional categories — social im- 
provements, economic improvements, end ad- 
ministration. While local governments had suf- 
ficient discretion over funds to respond to 
political pressures by shifting funds from one 
category to another, there were constraints on 
the internal reallocation of funds.3? Therefore, 
as another measure of government effort, I 
include changes in the percentage of expendi- 


38Summarizing American policy literature, Hayes 
writes: “The extant American literature is fairly 
conclusive in demonstrating that levels of wealth 
correlate strongly with amounts expended in policy 
areas.” In her analysis of policy outputs in Brazilian 
States, Hayes uses per cent expenditures rather than 
per capita expenditures in different policy areas. 
Margaret Daly Hayes, “Policy Outputs in the Brazilian 
States, 1940—1960: Political and Economic Corre- 
lates,” Sage Professional Papers, Comparative Politics 
Series, Series No. 01—030, Vol. 3 (Beverly Hills: Sage 
Publications, 1972), p. 17. 


39 Appropriations for the operation and main- 
tenance of schools, for health and sanitation, and for 
maintenance, repair, and construction of roads could 
not be less than the amounts received respectively 
from tuition fees, municipal aids for health and 
sanitation purposes, and the manufactured oil allot- 
ment and motor vehicles allotment. Republic Act No. 
5447 created a special education fund based on 
proceeds from an additional property tax and a certain 
percentage of the taxes on Virginia cigarettes. This 
fund was earmarked for uses such as the organization 
and operation of extension classes, elementary school 
buildings, repairs and construction, and teachers’ 
salaries. See Pagtakhan-Sumilong and Federico B. 
Silao, eds., A Summary of Laws and Regulations 
Affecting Philippine National-Local Government Rela- 
tions (Manila: Local Government Center, College of 
Public Administration, University of the Philippines, 
1970), pp. 7 and 50—51. Tied revenues in Davao City, 
for example, constituted on the average (1961—1969) 
31 per cent of the school fund. The remaining school 
revenues were transferred from the General Fund. 
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tures allocated to social improvements, eco- 
nomic improvements, and administration over a 
nine-year period. Using a measure of change 
over time increases the probability of finding 
that political forces will influence expendi- 
tures,49 ' 

Seventy-two per cent of total city expendi- 
tures go for social improvements, economic 
improvements, and administration.*! Social im- 
provements include maintaining and improving 
intermediate and secondary education; eco- 
nomic improvements primarily consist of con- 
structing and maintaining city roads and 
bridges; and administrative expenditures are 
largely allocations for the city mayor’s office. 

Changes in percentage and per capita expen- 
ditures in the different budget categories are 
measured by the deviation of the percentage of 
the total budget spent on a given category in 
1969 from the regression line computed by the 
regression of allocations in 1969 on allocations 
in 1961. This procedure controls for any 
variation among initial levels of expenditures 
for particular categories which might affect 
future expenditure levels.42 Negative residuals 
suggest that allocations to a particular category 
have decreased, while positive residuals indicate 
that such allocations have increased. 

The amount of labor absorbed by the 
bureaucracy is measured by the percentage of 
the local budget spent on salaries and wages. 
Cities with more revenues were required by law 
(Republic Act 4477) to spend less of. their 
General Fund on salaries and wages.43 However 
inappropriate such a law might have been ina’ 
labor surplus society such as the Philippines, it 
was intended to guard against local govern- 
ments hiring excess labor when such labor did 
not serve as a substitute for capital. By control- 
ling for the revenue class of cities, I can 


40Sharkansky argues that as “the span between 
present and past expenditures increases ... there is 
increasing opportunity for factors to enter the budget- 
ing process that are remote from the context that 
surrounded the first budgeting period.” Ira Sharkan- 
sky, The Politics of Taxing and Spending (New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1969), p. 114. 


410 ther categories of expenditures include protec- 
tive services, adjudication expenses, and costs of 
revenue collection. These categories are not used in 
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examine what other variables affect the per- 
centage of the budget spent on salaries and 
wages. The base I have used for computing the 
percentage of the budget spent on salaries and 
wages (i.e., total expenditures) differs slightly 
from the base used by the Philippines Depart- 
ment of. Finance (i.e. the General Fund), in 
order to provide a more comprehensive analysis 
of expenditures. The General Fund includes 
between 70 and 80 per cent of total city 
expenditures. 

Compliance with Republic Act 4477 in- 
dicates some autonomy from the incessant 
political demands on administration to absorb 
protégés. Administrative noncompliance is mea- 
sured by the percentage of salaries and wages 
that exceed legal guidelines in fiscal years 1968 
and 1969. Penalties for exceeding these guide- 
lines are weak. Routinely, the Philippines De- 
partment of Finance allowed overspending on 
salaries and wages of up to 20 per cent more 
than the amount allowed by law. 


Local Autonomy 


- The unitary structure of the Philippine 
political system and the growing power of the 
central government** means that I must deter- 
mine whether chartered cities were sufficiently 

‘autonomous in policy making to be considered 
meaningful units of analysis. The charters of 
Philippine cities and subsequent national legisla- 
tion and regulations gave cities greater autono- 
my than either municipalities or provinces. I 
lack the data for units below the chartered city 
level (e.g., for barrios or individual people) that 
-would be needed in order to determine how 
grouping data into such cities affects variance in 


Act 4477 is as follows: 

Revenue Class of City Percentage of 
(Most to Least Revenue) General Fund 

| 1 55 

2 60 

3-4 65 

5 70 

6 75 

7 85 


a Pagtakhan-Sumilong and Silao, eds., Table 2, 
p. 24. 


44Between 1955 and 1966 the percentage of local 
revenues received from the national government rose 
from 31.4 and 43.3 per cent, according to the Joint 
Legislative-Executive Tax Commission, Ninth Annual 
Report, Table 2, p. 33. City expenditures constitute a 
mean of: 25 per cent of total public expenditures in 
Philippine chartered cities (The Joint Legislative- 
Executive Tax Commission, Tenth Annual Report, 
Table 1, p. 41). 
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the. independent and dependent variables; 
nevertheless, the impact of national policy on 
local policy over time can still be assessed. For 
local policy to be fairly autonomous of national 
policy, the variance among cities from the 
national mean for city expenditures in any 
particular year should be relatively great. If 
national policy largely determined changes in 
expenditures, the deviation of yearly national 
means from the all-year mean should explain 
most of the variance. A dummy variable regres- 
sion procedure equivalent to a one-way analysis 
of variance*5 yields the finding that national- 
level forces are relatively weak for changes in 
per capita and percentage expenditures in each 
category. National level forces explain 3 per 
cent of the variance for changes in per capita 
expenditures on economic improvements, | per 
cent for social improvements, 8 per cent for 
administration, and 3 per cent for changes in 
per capita total expenditures. The comparable 
figures for percentage rather than per capita 
expenditures for the first three categories are 4 
per cent, 22 per cent, and 6 per cent, respec- 
tively. The relatively strong impact of national 
policy on changes in percentage expenditures 
on social improvements reflects the transfer of 
intermediate education from the local to the 
national government in 1964. Between 1964 
and 1965, consequently, the mean percentage 
of total city expenditures spent on social 
improvements fell from 28.1 per cent to 19.0 
per cent. 


The Electoral and Budgetary Cycle 


Fluctuations in expenditures were closely 
tied to the electoral cycle in Philippine char- 
tered cities. Table 1 shows that expenditures 
tend to increase more rapidly before. local or 
national elections than in off years. Expendi- 
tures on salaries and wages were even more 
sensitive to elections (see Table 2). Casual wage 
labor on public works projects initiated before 
elections was a common form of patronage. 
Since capital could not vote, incumbents tried 
to employ as many wage laborers as possible. __ 

The electoral cycle had a similar impact on 
the national fiscal cycle. Data collected by 
Averch, Koehler, and Denton show unusually’ 
large deficits in net government operating re- 
ceipts in the months preceding elections. Be- 


454 more complex version of the dummy-variable 
procedure for time-series data (two-way rather than 
one-way analysis of variance) is described in some 


‘detail by Robert W. Jackman, “Political Parties, 


Voting, and National Integration: The Canadian 
Case,” Comparative Politics, 4 (July, 1972), 511—536. 


- 
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Table 1. Change in Real Per Capita Expenditures of Philippine Chartered Cities 
Real Per Capita 
Interyear Change Expenditures 
Fiscal Year (Percentage) Election (Pesos) 
1961 1613 
1962 -3.7 National 1554 
1963 1.0 1539 
1964 9.9 Local 1708 
. 1965 | 1.1 1727 
1966 8.9 National 1880 
1967 4.9 1972 
1968 6.1 Local 2099 
1969 —4.1 2013 





Source: Chartered city budgets, Philippine General Accounting Office. The unweighted mean for expenditures is 
computed with an N of 32. 


tween 1957 and 1968, net government receipts 
invariably showed deficits in election years and 
surpluses in nonelection years.46 

At the national level, growing deficits during 
Philippine election years stimulated inflation 
and increased dependence on foreign creditors. 
Fiscal retrenchment in nonelection years 
starved or delayed projects initiated earlier. 
Both inflation and retrenchment encouraged 
defections from the ruling political coalition 
which ultimately defeated incumbents.*7 Since 
the structural obstacles to achieving solvency 
and self-sustaining economic growth were so 


46Harvey A. Averch, Frank H. Denton, and John 
E. Koehler, The Matrix of Policy in the Pkilippines 
oa Princeton University Press, 1971), pp. 


- 99—101 


3 eee is the only Filipino president to have 
been reelected. The poor showing of Marcos-backed 
senatorial candidates in the 1971 off-year elections 
indicated that, with high inflation and rising unrest, 
defections from the ruling coalition were once again 
occurring. 


~ 


great, regimes could not plan the necessary 
long-term austerities without losing their sup- 
port. 


As the expenses of Philippine elections grew 


throughout the 1950s and 1960s, and cam- 
paigns became more capital intensive (e.g., 
greater use of helicopters and trucks), the strain 
on the balance of payments increased. During 
the '1960s net foreign exchange reserves de- 
clined, and in September of 1969 net govern- 
ment receipts showed an unprecedented defi- 
cit.48 Recurring foreign exchange crises, re- 
trenchment and a fluctuating annual rate of 
growth frustrated planners and retarded growth 
in manufacturing. As Golay argues, “Such a 
‘stop-go’ cycle in foreign exchange policy can 
only serve to perpetuate the structure of 
discretionary developmental protection which 
was used to initiate Philippine manufacturing 
development and thereby preclude, for the 


48averch, Denton, and Koehler, pp. 97, 99, and 
107. 


Table 2. Change in Real Per Capita Expenditures on Salaries and Wages of Philippine Chartered Cities 


Interyear Change 
Fiscal Year (Percentage) 

1961 

1962 6 

1963 1 

1964 12.4 

1965 ~8.8 i 
1966 11.5 

1967 2.9 

1968 4.7 

1969 ~—2.4 


Real Per Capita 
Expenditures on 
Salaries and Wages 
(Pesos) 


876 
881 
882 

993 

. 904 

1008 
1037 
1086 
1060 


Election 


National 
Local 
National 


Local 





Source: See Table 1. 
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foreseeable future, the competitive maturation 
of Filipino manufacturing entrepreneurs and 
their enterprises.”’*? 

Neither the Philippine Budget Commission 
nor departmental secretaries could block the 
use of special funds for political purposes. In 
order to maintain control over funds, legislators 
earmarked allocations for special purposes so 
that administrators could not channel money to 
what they considered priority projects. Be- 
tween 1955 and 1967 special funds grew faster 
than the regular budget,>9 further assuring the 
inflationary impact of elections, and institu- 
tionalizing what technocrats often saw as waste- 
ful expenditures (e.g., for mass primary educa- 
tion). Local budgeting, I shall argue, was 
similarly constrained. 

Conditions other than the electoral cycle 
affected local budgeting, but in less predictable 
ways. For example, the national government 
did not always remit nor remit on time, the 
entirety of a city’s internal revenue allotment. 
This failure, as well as fluctuations in locally 
collected income and corporate taxes, made the 
internal revenue allotment more unstable over 
time than other sources of revenue. Fluctua- 
tions in the percentage of excess individual and 
corporate income taxes collected by a city also 
undermined predictable budgeting. Republic 
Acts 781, 2343, and 6110 remitted to cities a 
percentage of national income taxes collected 
within city boundaries if income tax revenues 
exceeded the mean amount of income tax 
collected during the four preceding years. Un- 
less local politicians could offer corporations 
and wealthy individuals with multiple branches 
or residences sufficient inducements (e.g., li- 
censes, land rights, favorable zoning laws) to 
pay taxes in their city, convenience and counter 
pressures by Greater Manila Area politicians 
encouraged payment in the Greater Manila 
Area, where virtually all large corporations and 
members of the elite have offices or residences. 

To the dismay of businessmen and planners, 
budgetary expenditures on economic improve- 
‘ments were more unstable over time than other 
budget categories (see Table 3). What techno- 
crats often viewed as “wasteful” expenditures 
(social improvements, administration) were also 
the most institutionalized and difficult to cut. 
Both the Philippine constitution and the poli- 


49°F rank H. Golay, “Forward,” in The Protection 
and Development of Philippine Manufacturing, by 
Vicente B. Valdepenas, Jr. (Manila: Ateneo University 
Press, 1970), p. xvi. 

gz Caen and Wildavsky, Planning and Budgeting, 
p. 83. 
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Table 3. Stability in Expenditures of 
Philippine Chartered Cities Over Time 


Mean Correlations Between 
Adjacent Years, 1961—1969 





Percentage of Expenditures 


Economic improvements 608 
Social improvements .868 
Administration .864 
Per Capita Expenditures 
Economic improvements -780 
Social improvements 979 
Administration -933 
Total -938 
Correlations of 1961 Expenditures 
with 1969 Expenditures 
Percentage of Expenditures 
Economic improvements 462 
Social improvements «7953 
Administration 701 
Per Capita Expenditures 
Economic improvements -152 
Social improvements .874 
Administration .810 
Total -796 


Source: See Table 1. 


/ 
tics of pork barrel committed politicians to 
education. As mentioned previously, education 
had certain revenues tied to it. Furthermore, a 
high proportion of education expenditures were 
for salaries and wages, which were relatively 
inelastic. Administrative expenditures were 
quite stable also, reflecting, no doubt, the 
persistent effort by mayors to centralize power 
by placing key personnel in their office. 


Community Structure, 
Politics and Expenditures 


Large, economically diverse Philippine cities 
with strong tax bases! spent more on total 
mean per capita expenditures than did small 
cities (Table 4). While the strength of political 
machines had virtually no influence on total per 
capita expenditures, political mobilization did. 
A politically mobilized population increased 
pressures for more expenditures. 


5lThe simple correlation between city size and 
diversity and mean revenues per capita in Philippine 
cities between 1961 and 1969 is .64. Larger, more 
economically diverse cities are also less dependent on 
the national government for funds than are smaller 
cities. For example, city size and diversity correlates 
~.52 with the percentage of total revenues which are 
from the internal revenue allotment and —.33 with the 
percentage of revenues from national government aids. 
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Dependent Variable 


Mean Per Cent Expenditures 
Economic improvements 


- Social improvements 


Administration 


Mean Per Capita Expenditures 
Economic improvements 


Social improvements 


Administration 


. Total 
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Table 4. Regression of Sociodemographic and Political Data against Mean Percentage 
and Mean Per Capita Expenditures, Philippine Chartered Cities, 1961-1969 

Independent Variable Simple R Beta R? 
City size and diversity —.390 251 .28** 
Political mobilization -286 123 
Machine strength saaa .137 
Industrialization —.453 —.281* 
Size of lower class 041 186 
City size and diversity 719 417** .62** 
Political mobilization ~.158 071 
Machine strength ~.438 ~.170* 
Industrialization 655 .305** 
Size of lower class —.437 -079 
City size and diversity —.450 245 -34** 
Political mobilization — 220 200 
Machine strength 334 132 
Industrialization —.333 118 
Size of lower class 506 .205 
City size and diversity 072 .069 25** 
Political mobilization Al7 -274 
Mechine strength -000 .102 
Industrialization —.107 154 
Size of lower class —.370 —312* 
City size and diversity -197 -745** .66** 
Political mobilization -031 136 
Machine strength ~—327 ~.048 
Industrialization 530 .064 
Size of lower class —.534 023 
City size and diversity -136 ~.015 -ii 
Political mobilization -081 -092 
Machine strength -039 _ «203 
Industrialization 029 031 
Size of lower class —.274 413* 
City size and diversity .523 483 ** 42** 
Political mobilization .283 .253* 
Machine strength -.169 .070 
Industzialization .258 037 
Size of lower class ~.546 223 





S05 *pS.10 


Sources: Sociodemographic data -- Bureau of Census and Statistics, Census of the Philippines, Population and 
Housing, 1960 and 1970; electoral data — Philippine Commission on Elections; economic data — data collected 


by the Philippine Bureau of Census and Statistics for the Economic Census of the Philippines: 196 7. 


The ‘size of the lower class has no indepen- 
dent influence on the mean percentage of 
expenditures for social improvements. Lower- 
class groups must have power and organization 
to press demands. Generally, the larger the 
proportion of the population that is lower class, 
the more easily the population is controlled by 
patrons and the smaller the percentage of the 
population registered to vote.52 Nor were 


52The percentage of the population registered to 
-vote correlates —.35 with the size of the lower class in 
chartered cities. _ 


relatively unmobilized, lower-class individuals 
as likely to desire intermediate and secondary 
education as were lower-middle class individu- 
als. 

If I assume that educational aspirations of 
the illiterate or semiliterate portions of the 
lower class focused on primary education, 
which was provided by the national rather than 
by local government, I must examine national 
expenditures on education to clarify the rela- 
tionship between lower-class wants and public 
services. Table 5 shows a positive correlation 
and beta between the size of the lower class and 


4: 
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Table 5. Regression of Sociodemagraphic and Political Data against Mean Per Capita Expenditures 
on Primary Education, Philippine Chartered Cities, 1961—1968 








Dependent Variable Independent Variable Simple R Beta R? 
Mean Per Capita Expenditures on Primary City size and diversity —.574 —.174 54 ** 
Education Political mobilization 375 .466** 

Machine strength 374 158 

Industrialization —.429 —.15] 

Size of lower class 391 .365* 





Sources: Expenditures on education — Philippine Department of Education, Bureau of Public Schools, Annual 


Budgets; other variables — see Table 4. 


mean per capita expenditures for primary edu- 
cation made by the national government be- 
tween 1961 and 1968. This finding suggests 
that the lower class was sufficiently mobilized 
to press for certain types of demands and/or 
that elite paternalism and the ideological com- 
mitment of politicians to mass primary educa- 
tion made expenditures on education in less 
developed cities a good political, if not eco- 
nomic, investment.53 In less developed cities, 


local political patrons retained more traditional . 


power over voters. Consequently, the payoff 
per peso expenditure on education might have 
been higher in such cities since education was 
scarcer and votes were more easily delivered to 
national politicians.54 A second important in- 
fluence on expenditures for primary education 
shown in Table 5 is political mobilization.55 
Political mobilization created pressures for pub- 
lic services on both local and national poli- 
ticians. 

- Both large, economically diverse cities and 
industrialized cities spent a larger mean percent- 
age of their budgets on social improvements 


53Expenditures on mass primary education in the 
Philippines may be an irrational use of resources, since 
the rates of return to Philippine educational capital 
generally are not impressive. The only exception to 
this generalization appears at the high school level 
where the rate of return is impressive. Jeffrey G. 
Williamson and Don J. De Voretz, “Education as an 
Asset in the Philippine Economy,” in Philippine 
Population in the Seventies, ed., Mercedes B. Con- 
Petia Aer Community Publishers, 1969), pp. 


— 


54See Nowak and Snyder, Tables 12 and 13, pp. 
1164—1165. ; 


5SBecause there were literacy requirements for 
voting (albeit very lax), the relationship between 
educational expenditures and political mobilization or 
voting turnout is reciprocal. Rising expenditures on 
education raise literacy, which increaszs the percent- 
age of the population eligible to votz. In turn, the 
existence of more voters increases pressures for social 
services such as education. 


than did smaller, -less industrialized cities (see 
Table 4). In the larger, diverse cities, apparent- 
ly, lower and lower-middle class demands for 
free intermediate and secondary education took 
precedence over business demands for roads 
and bridges. Exposure of the lower class and 
the lower-middle class to the life styles of more 
affluent classes was most intensive in the large 
cities. Widespread literacy in such settings 
intensified the exposure of these classes to the 
wide variety of consumer and service goods 
advertised by large corporations and consumed 
disproportionately by the middle and upper 
classes. The deep sensitivity of Filipinos to 
cultural and economic status differences pro- 
duced an insatiable hunger for education and 
consumer goods. 

Cities with high levels of industrialization, 
furthermore, needed a skilled labor force that 
was literate and disciplined. Since “the Philip- 
pine economy has a unique demand for second- 
ary graduates not matched in other coun- 
tries,’5 there might have been some con 
vergence in the demands for free secondary 
education by the lower class, the lower-middle 
class, and business interests. 

The other, more minor components of per 
capita expenditures on social improvements — 
garbage collection, parks and plazas, and local 
health services — filled needs most vigorously 
articulated by groups concentrated in large 
cities. While plazas are common in all Philippine 
cities, creating parks is a less pressing concern in 
rural cities which have relatively low population 
densities. Additionally, refuse in rural com- 
munities such as paper and cans is scarce, 
valuable, and likely to be quickly recycled by 
the consumers themselves.>7 


5 6Williamson and De Voretz, p. 165. 


57In the most urbanized cities, a division of labor 
occurs between affluent consumers who create gar- 
bage, scavengers who help recycle it, and garbage 
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As shown in Table 4, political mobilization 
is not significantly related to the mean percent- 
age of the budget spent for any of the major 
fiscal categories. While demands for public 
services were undoubtedly higher when a great- 
er percentage of the population actually voted, 
I do not know the class composition of the 
voting population in Philippine chartered cities. 
‘Undoubtedly, politicians faced by diverse 
voters must provide a variety of public services. 
Cities with higher levels of political mobiliza- 
tion had more complex class structures than 
other cities do.58 | 

Where intra-elite competition was not in- 
tense and political machines were strong, a 
‘smaller mean percentage of the cities’ budgets 
was spent on social improvements and a larger 
mean percentage on economic improvements 
and on administration (see Table 4). As sug- 
gested previously, cohesive local elites and 
strong political machines could eschew alliances 
‘with lower-class groups and thus could better 
insulate themselves from demands for particular 
types of public services. Such elites at the same 
time could be more responsive to business 
interests and spend relatively more in centraliz- 
ing the local administration.5? Additionally, 
incumbents in cities with budgets containing a 


collectors who help dispose of it. Since garbage 
expands with affluence, cities with larger middle and 
upper classes have more garbage than other cities. 


58The simple correlation between mean level of 
political mobilization between 1949 and 1959 and 
class diversity is .50. Class diversity is computed as 
follows: class diversity = I — [percentage of working 
population estimated as being: (professional) + (ad- 
ministrative)? + (in sales)? + (in farming)? + (in 
mining)* + (in transportation) + (in crafts and 
factory operatives)? + (in service)? + (in stəvedor- 


ing)?] The estimates are from occupational statistics . 


for urban populations in the provinces within which 
the chartered cities are located. See advanced reports 
for the Bureau of Census and Statistics, Census of the 
Philippines, 1970, Population and Housing. The for- 
mula for class diversity is adapted from Stanley 


Lieberson, “Measuring Population Diversity,” Ameri- 
an eee Review, 34 (December, 1969), 


i 591m his comparative study of two Philippine cities, 
Leichter found Bacolod City’s mayoral incumbents 
(members of a cohesive socioeconomic, sugar-based 
oligarchy) particularly responsive to millers’ and plant- 
ers’ needs for roads. Iloilo City, governed since 1955 
by a political professional lacking land and business 
enterprises, did not show comparable sensitivity to 
demands for roads. The need to build up a political 
base through expansion of the city administration 
took precedence. Howard M. Leichter, Political Re- 
gime and Public Policy: A Study of Two Philippine 
Cities (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1973), pp. 214—220. 
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small percentage of school expenses (since these 
are relatively inelastic) had a greater margin to 
manipulate other portions of the budget to 
build patronage and maximize electoral support 
than did incumbents faced with large educa- 
tional expenses. Since, as noted earlier, strong 
machines occurred more frequently in small, 
less diverse cities, expenditures on economic 
improvements might also reflect efforts by local 
elites to attract indigenous and foreign business. 
Economic growth in areas where the traditional 
basis of local elite power was relatively intact 
would, in the short run, disproportionately 
benefit local landowners, skilled workers, and 
capital. 

Sociodemographic and political variables ex- 
plain relatively little variance in changes in 
percentage of expenditures for any of the major 
fiscal categories (Table 6). As mentioned previ- 
ously, the percentage of expenditures for vari- 
ous budget categories is more sensitive to 
national policy changes than are the variables 
comprising “expenditures per capita.” Growth 
in political mobilization, however, increased the 
percentage of the budget spent for social 
improvements and decreased the percentage 
spent for economic improvements. A growing 
electorate shifted local expenditures from elite 
to mass services. 

An important question to consider 1S why 
change in political mobilization correlates posi- 
tively with change in the percentage of the 
budget spent on social improvements, whereas 
mean political, mobilization does not correlate 
positively with mean expenditures on social 
improvements. Growth in political mobilization 
is more strongly related to the size of the lower 
class than is mean political mobilization, and 
thus better measures literate lower-class voters’ 
demands for social services. As in England, the 
middle classes in the Philippines were en- 
franchised before peasants and urban workers. 
The Philippine franchise grew slowly from the 


60This shift need not imply a redistribution of 
resources. Expanding public services may simply mean 
offering functional replacements for services formerly 
provided through traditional exchange with kin and 
patrons. Using cross-national data and three different 
measures of equality, Jackman finds no support for 
Lenski’s argument that the extension of the suffrage in 
itself leads to greater equality. Robert W. Jackman, 
“Political Democracy and Social Equality: A Compar- 
ative Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 39 
(February, 1974), 29—45. In spite of growth in the 


percentage of Filipinos voting between 1956 and» 


1971, the proportion of income received by the 
bottom 49 per cent of the population has decreased. 
See Bureau of Census and Statistics, Survey: of 
Bg res Family Income and Expenditures, 1957 
a 2 
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. Table 6. Regression of Sociodemographic and Political Data against Changes in Percentage 
and Per Capita Expenditures, Philippine Chartered Cities, 1961—1969 
Dependent Variable Independent Variable Simple R Beta R? 
Change in Per Cent Expenditures 
Economic improvements City size and diversity 279 +,303 25 
Changes in political mobilization ~.321 +.461* 
Machine strength 031 012 
Industrialization 4.115 121 
Size of lower class 155 i222 
Social improvements City size and diversity 349 328 -21 
Changes in political mobilization «223 -308* 
Machine strength 4,129 - 2.094. 
Industrialization -270 -046 
Size of lower class 4.106 *.015 
Administration City size and diversity +249 +,210 A8 
Changes in political mobilization 120 196 
Machine strength 147 -086 
Industrialization 4,320 2,249 
Size of lower class +032 4,33] 
Change in Per Capita Expenditures 
Economic improvements City size and diversity #084 =.058 - 413 
Changes in political mobilization ~.044 4,2)1 
Machine strength «239 249 
Industrialization 065 -227 
Size of lower class 204 231 . 
' Social improvements City size and diversity 344 479 ** Aq** 
Changes in political mobilization 174 2.098 
Machine strength 072 -086 
Industrialization AIS .302* 
Size of lower class .260 568** 
Administration City size and diversity +022 106 -22 
Changes in political mobilization -292 .190 
Machine strength 405 -391 * 
Industrialization +002 056 
Size of lower class 186 024 . 
Total City size and diversity 214 .356* 310. 
Changes in political mobilization, .083 2.079 
: Machine strength «245 334* 
Industrialization 324 279 
Size of lower class 143 314 
tn S05 *p S10 


Sources: Socioeconomic and political data — see Table 4; budgetary data — see Table 1. 


first election in 1907 through 1937, and during 
that period included less than 10 per cent of 
the population. The percentage of the popula- 
tion voting grew rapidly after women were 
enfranchised in 1938. By the 1950s the only 


major restrictions on voting were age and a. 


rather lax literacy requirement.®! Since literacy 
in recent years has grown most rapidly among 


61Carl H. Lande, Leaders, Factions, and Parties: 
The Structure of Philippine Politics, Yale University 
Southeast Asia Studies Monograph Series No. 6 (New 
Haven: Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, 
1965), pp. 28—30. 


the lower classes, these classes had the most 
rapid increase in political mobilization. The 
simple correlation between the growth in litera- 
cy in cities and growth in the percentage of the 
population registered to vote is .51. The size of 
the lower class correlates positively (7=.33) with 
growth in voting registration. Because the mean 
size of the voting population in cities more 
heavily “weights” the long-literate middle 
classes, it is not surprising that it correlates 
more strongly with mean percentage and per 
capita expenditures on social improvements. 
The positive betas between change in per 
capita expenditures on social improvements and 


536. 


both (a) industrialization and (b) city size and 
diversity confirm the results using mean expen- 
ditures on social improvements as the de- 
pendent variable. But the strong positive rela- 
tionships between the size of the lower class 
and change in per capita expenditures on social 
improvements does not confirm these results, 
Extensive national government expenditures on 
public primary education in less developed 
cities may have altered the demands of lower- 
class groups in such cities. As primary educa- 
tion became available to all, demands for 
secondary education rose. The more rapid 
growth in literacy between 1960 and 1970 
among less developed cities (25.4 per cent) as 
compared with more developed cities (6.2 per 
cent) suggests that the national government has 
narrowed the literacy gap between these two 


types of cities. Nine-year means for per capita- 


expenditures on social improvements are less 
likely to reflect this change in preferences than 
are measures of change. 

A second possible contributor to the growth 
in per capita expenditures in cities with a large 
lower class is investment by indigenous and 
foreign elites in revenue-generating extractive 
industries and agribusiness. Agribusiness®? cor- 
relates positively (r=.337) with changes in per 
capita expenditures on economic improvements 
and (r=.460) on administration, but less strong- 
ly (r=.282) with changes in per capita expendi- 
tures on social improvements. Political ma- 
chines having close ties to owners and managers 
of giant agribusiness complexes that dominate 
the local economy were particularly receptive 
to business needs for public works such as 
roads. In such areas, the monopoly of corpora- 
tions and landowners over employment and 
credit®? kept laborers dependent and allowed 
political machines to build up the local political 
apparatus, 


62« Agribusiness” represents a factor sccre which 
indexes such measures as mean employment in mining 
and manufacturing, mean fixed assets in mining and 
manufacturing, and per capita assets in mining and 
manufacturing. The factor matrix and rationale for 
using these measures are discussed in Nowak and 
Snyder, Table 1, pp. 1155-1156. 


63See, for example, Nanette Garcia-Dungo, A 
Southern Industrial Complex (Quezon City: Com- 
munity Development Research Council, University of 
the Philippines, 1969), and Frank Lynch, 4 Bitter- 
sweet Taste of Sugar (Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila 
University Press, 1970). Unlike the situation in coloni- 
al Java where companies owned or leased acreage on 
which to raise sugar, Philippine sugar centrals contract 
for sugar produced by local landowners. Areas border- 
ing on sugar centrals thus contain the local landowning 
elite, tenants, and migrant contract labor used by 
planters during harvest. 
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For changes in per capita expenditures, both 
agribusiness (r=.435) and machine strength 
(r=.245) measure forms of elite dominance over 
voters which supported the more rapid growth 
in expenditures on economic improvements and 


administration than on social improvements, 


For changes in the percentage of expenditures 
devoted to economic improvements, agribusi- 
ness has the strongest independent effect.64 
Growing total expenditures, made possible by 
rising revenues, in turn may strengthen political 
machines. 


Employment in the Bureaucracy 


As anticipated, the correlation between poli- 
tical mobilization and percentage of budget 


spent on salaries and wages is positive. Political . 


mobilization, however, has no independent 
effect on the percentage of the budget spent on 
salaries and wages (Table 7), although it does 
have an independent and positive effect on the 
percentage of personnel expenditures spent on 
wages alone.©° Politicians faced with a growing 
electorate need liquid resources to meet short- 
run demands for jobs. Rotating temporary wage 
labor on public works projects allowed poli- 
ticlans to spread jobs and expanded the per- 
centage of personnel expenditures spent on 
wages alone. 

The negative correlation between machine 
strength and percentage of budget spent on 
salaries and wages suggests that highly competi- 
tive elections made local politicians particularly 
eager to put their followers on the government 
payroll. As the size of the economically inse- 
cure electorate increased, the local boss was less 
able to keep rewards flowing at an acceptable 
rate. Local power centers proliferated and 
elections became more competitive, leading 
insecure politicians to employ even more allies 
and clients inthe bureaucracy. 

In other nations — i.e., those in which the 
socioeconomic elite is an administrative rather 
than a political elite, or those characterized by 


ideological mass parties — agencies faced by 


64 Adding agribusiness to the regression equation 
summarized in the top part of Table 6 yields betas of 

86, —.145, and —.113 between agribusiness and 
change in percentage expenditures on economic im- 
provements, social improvements, and administration, 
respectively. 


65Substituting “percentage of salaries and wages 
spent on wages alone” for the “percentage of budget 
spent on salaries and wages” as the independent 
variable in the stepwise regression equation sum- 
marized in Table 7 changes the beta between political 
oe and the independent variable from .053 
to 304. 
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Table 7. Regression of Sociodemographic, Political, and Administrative Data 
Against Percentage of Budget Spent on Salaries and Wages, Philippine Chartered Cities, 1961—1969 


Dependent Variable Independent Variable 


Per cent budget spent 
on salaries and wages 


Per cent budget spent on 
social imprcvements 
City revenue class 


Administrative noncompliance 


Per cent civil service employees 


permanent 
Machine strength 
Industrialization 
City size and diversity 
Size of lower class 
Political mobilization 
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Partial 
Correlations 
for Variables 
with F<1.5 
not in the 
Simple R Beta Equation? R? 
.247 506 ** 62** 
—.011 394* 
-204 .356** 
261 232 
~.406 —~336 ** 
.236 177 
.237 072 
—.228 042 
187 .053 


4Variables insufficiently strong to enter the stepwise regression equation. 


*yS.05 #9 S10 


Sources: Sociodemographic and political data — see Table 4; budgetary data — see Table 1; civil service data— 
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strong local politicians with a cohesive mass 
organizational base may be more responsive to 
pressures for public services and jobs. Com- 
munist Italian communities, when not under 
heavy pressure to win middle-class votes 
through policies of fiscal moderation, have 
higher per capita operating expenditures than 
do non-Communist communities because of the 
party’s strongly interventionist ideology. As 
mentioned previously, elite participation in 
Philippine electoral politics (unlike in many 
other ex-colonies) began before Filipinization 
of the bureaucracy, producing a very weak 
bureaucracy. Consequently, administrators 
could only resist political interference in the 
appointment of public employees by taking 
severe risks, such as the possibility of losing 
appropriations. 

Predictably, local governments which were 
administratively noncompliant — i.e., govern- 
ments that did not comply with R.A. 4477 
limiting personnel expenditures in the General 
Fund — spent a greater percentage of their 
budget on salaries and wages (Teble 7). Large, 
more diverse cities were less likely to be 
administratively noncompliant (7=.33) and had 


66Pietro Giarda, “Un’analisi statistica sui deter- 
minanti delle spese degli enti locali,” in Studi sulla 
finanza locale, ed. Cesare Cosciani (Milan: Giuffrè, 
1967), cited in Robert C. Fried, “Communism, Urban 
Budgets and the Two Italies: A Case Study in 
Comparative Urban Government,” Journal of Politics, 
33 (November, 1971), 1047. 


more permanent civil service personnel (7=.40) 
than did smaller, less diverse cities. Possibly, 
small, less diverse cities with poorly trained 
budget personnel that were not part of the 
permanent civil service were particularly sus- 
ceptible to pressures expanding personnel ex- 
penditures; or, local politicians in such cities 
had sufficient power to defy the law. 

The percentage of the budget spent on social 
improvements, the city revenue class, and the 
percentage of civil service employees who are 
permanent all affect personnel expenditures in 
the anticipated manner (Table 7). The bulk of 
expenditures for social improvements was for 
education, and largely for teachers’ salaries. 
Cities with a high percentage of permanent civil 
service employees had a high percentage of 
their budget committed to salaries and wages. 

The aforementioned results help explain 
why larger and more industrialized Philippine 
cities with larger revenues actually spent a 
greater percentage of their budgets on salaries 
and wages than did other cities, in spite of 
Department of Finance guidelines to the con- 
trary. The percentage of the budget spent on 
salaries and wages correlates weakly but posi- 
tively with both industrialization and city size 
and diversity (Table 7). Large, economically 
diverse cities had weaker machines (7=--.34), 
spent more on social improvements (r=.71), and 
employed a higher percentage of civil service 
employees who were permanent (r=.40) than 
did other cities. Additionally, large cities chan- 
neled more of their expenditures through spe- 
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cial funds which were exempt from ceilings on 
salaries and wages. Efforts to keep down 
personnel expenditures in large, diverse cities 
were undercut by special funds, high expendi- 
tures on education, weak machines, and rather 
lax. enforcement of the regulation setting ceil- 
ings on salaries and wages. 


Conclusion 


As part of a patronage system with competi- 
tive elections, the Philippine local administra- 
tive and budgetary process prior to martial law 
was vulnerable to political exigencies. My data 
indicates that the Philippine political system was 
at least minimally responsive to certain needs of 
the masses — as indicated by the stability of 
expenditures for social improvements over 
time, the positive correlations between growth 
in expenditures for social improvements and 
political mobilization, and the negative correla- 
tions between expenditures for social improve- 
ments and machine strength. 

The conflict between political access and 
order was apparent in the Philippines long 
before martial law. Tensions between techno- 
crats and politicians, and differing governing 
styles among local politicians, reflected this 
conflict. Mayors who were educated in the 
United States or were heavily exposed to 
American administrative ideology (many of 
whom came from regional or national dynas- 
ties) frequently approached government with a 
zeal for efficiency and decried excessive poli- 
tical pressures.6? Such mayors could often 
afford to push for greater planning since they 
tended to be stronger politically than nouveaux 
riches politicians with a weaker economic 
power base.68 Often mildly reformist in their 


67In my open-ended interviews with 22 city 
mayors between 1969 and 1971, mayors from power- 
ful families with extensive agribusiness and corporate 
interests seemed more development- and efficiency- 
oriented than did the upwardly mobile, political 
professionals. Many “patricians” were widely read, 
and were more willing to make use of technocrats as 
consultants for reform in city government or for 
planning integrated infrastructure projects. 


68In his study of public policy in Bacolod and 
Noilo cities, Leichter concludes that the “oligarchs of 
Bacolod, whose political support is based upon their 
economic dominance, have not found it necessary to 
politicize the bureaucracy in order to maintain their 
position and power.” The middle-class politicians of 
lloilo City, often mistrustful of the socioeconomic 
elite which dominated local politics before 1955, 
managed budgets in a far less programmatic manner, 
politicized their police department to a greater extent, 
and spent a smaller portion of their budget on 
infrastructure than their Bacolod counterparts. Leich- 
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- approach to local governance, local politicians 


from family dynasties emphasized efficiency in 


administration — which often served primarily. 


middle- and upper-class interests. Insulating the 
administration was part of a governing style 
designed to deflate and limit lower-class de- 
mands. 

At the local level, the exigencies of. politics 
in more factionalized cities. often hampered 
meaningful program planning. Still, local spoils 
did help lubricate a patronage system somewhat 
sensitive to local lower-class needs, particularly 
for voters who supported winning political 
candidates. Frequent turnover among local poli- 
ticians and the fluidity of factions assured 
sporadic distribution of patronage to clients 
linked to different factions. 

The growing influence of technocrats in the 
Marcos administration undoubtedly helped 
establish an antipolitical climate. The Marcos 
administration, using a plebiscite to legitimize 
the regime, officially closed Congress four 
months after the declaration of martial law. 
One of the regime’s major rationalizations for 


- continuing martial law presently is the excess of. 
politics under the entrenched oligarchy in. 


Congress, since the nationalist movement has 
largely been suppressed. ©? 


Even prior to martial law, Marcos had made- 


vigorous efforts to centralize and consolidate 
power. Averch, Koehler and Denton indicate 
that the Central Bank’s cyclical pattern of 
expanding credit before elections and contract- 
ing credit after elections was modified in the 
late 1960s as the Marcos administration con- 
tinued to increase expenditures rapidly in off- 
years.7 Sustained deficit spending and a ‘‘ju- 
dicious use of direct payoffs to barrio councils 
instead of relying upon the more traditional 
lider network”?! assured Marcos’s re-election 
in 1969 but also had its costs: devaluation in 
1970, mounting inflation, rising urban and rural 
unrest, and a growing external debt. An atmos- 
phere conducive to authoritarian rule was fur- 
ther encouraged by massive flooding in July, 
1972, declining agricultural output, a growing 
trade deficit, rising unemployment, a fall in real 
wages,’* and growing threats of American 


ter, Tables 5—1 and 6-4, pp. 158, 209, 217, quota 
tion at p. 224. 
69sidney H. Schanberg, “Marcos Says He Must 

Keep Martial Law,” New York Times, June 17, 1974, 
pe 7. 

70 Averch, Denton and Koehler, pp. 102—109. 

71Jean Grossholtz, “Philippines 1973: Whither 
Marcos?” Asian Survey, 14 Ganuary, 1974), 111. 


72The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
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disinvestment in the face of greater nationalism. 
Increasingly, these problems were attributed to 
the excesses of politics. As Stauffer argues: 
“Any reading of the Philippine media and of 
the pronouncements of key Filipino administra- 
tors during this period attests to the reliability 
of this shift, as do statements by President 
Marcos himself. They had come to view the 
political process as inhibiting development: the 
solution increasingly proffered was a turn to 
authoritarianism and technocratic rule.7 3 

At the local level, martial law curtailed the 
power of local officials. They lost some control 
over their police force to the local Philippine 
Constabulary detachment. Furthermore, in 
1974 the central government took over certain 
revenues and capital equipment (e.g., for build- 
ing roads) from local governments’ and, with 
cause, could remove local officials. Through 
controlled referenda beginning in 1973, the 
regime repeatedly asked voters whether they 
would like to have local officials elected. A 
heavy “no” vote helped the regime discredit the 
legitimacy of local officials elected prior to 
martial law. Additionally, the regime estab- 
lished a Department of Local Government and 
Community Development “‘to police the local 
ranks and purge undesirables and ‘backsliders’, 
to use a New Society Term.’’75 - 





tion, “The Chairman’s International Survey for the 


Year 1972,” Far Eastern Economic Review, April 30, ` 


1973, pp. 37—38. 

73S tauffer, “Philippine Martial Law,” p. 8, foot- 
note omitted. 

74“Martial Law Situation in ‘the Provinces,” 
Pahayag, September, 1974, p. 13. 


75M. C. Castro, “All Local Officials Resign,” 
Pahayag March, 1975, p. 1. 
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Insulated from electoral and political pres- 
sures, the local and national bureaucracy will 
now undoubtedly serve as a more efficient arm 
of the executive. Who will benefit from this 
efficiency is less clear. The heavy emphasis of 
the new regime on foreign investment and labor 
discipline, and its reluctance to certify middle- 
class landholdings and estate’ agriculture for 
land reform?® suggests a posture particularly 
sensitive to the middle and upper classes. 

Furthermore, there is considerable question 
whether the high-growth high-investment strate- 
gy of the new regime will in fact rectify a 
pattern of economic and social dualism set 
down during the colonial era. In the absence of 
economic dynamism outside the “modern” 
sector, it is unlikely that the “trickle-down” 
effects of aggregate growth will offset growing 
maldistribution, particularly without conditions 
which press or predispose the regime — either 
through elections or through an “‘equity empha- 
sizing Third World socialism’’? — to favor 
distribution over growth. 


76See Benedict J. Kerkvliet, “Land Reform in the 
Philippines since the Marcos Coup” (paper presented 
at the annual meeting of the Association for Asian 
Studies, Boston, Massachusetts, April 1—3, 1974). 


77The quotation is from Robert L. Ayres, “Devel- 
opment Policy and the Possibility of a ‘Livable’ Future 
for Latin America,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 69 (June, 1975), 507~525, at p. 524. In 
criticizing assumptions underlying “conventional” 
development: policy applied to Latin America, Ayres 
questions whether such policy is anything more than a 
blueprint for unbalanced, nonintegrated growth. His 
analysis, we feel, is equally applicable to the Philip- 
pines. Ayres does not prescribe “an equity- 
emphasizing Third World socialism,” but suggests that 
it may be compatible with policy emphasizing dis- 
tribution over growth. 
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| Divisive Primaries Do Hurt: U.S. Senate Races, 1956—1972 


ROBERT A.. BERNSTEIN 
Texas A&M University 


There are a number of “common sense” 
reasons for believing that a divisive primary will 
hurt a candidate’s chances in the general elec- 
tion.: Most often mentioned is the possibility 
that supporters of the losing candidate in the 
divisive primary will stay home or vote against 
the party during the general election. But the 
influence of divisive primaries may go beyond 
general party supporters and decrease the wil- 
lingness of party workers to help campaign in 
the general election. Having given of their time 
in the primary campaign, party workers, es- 
pecially those who supported the loser, may 
not be willing to volunteer to work again in the 
general election campaign. The impact of divi- 
sive primaries may extend to nonsupporters of 
the party. Independents and potential converts 
from the opposition party may be repelled by 
nasty tee made during the primary cam- 
paign.! 

Despite these reasons, in the only published 
empirical analysis of the effect of divisive 
primaries on a candidate’s chances of winning a 
Senate seat, Andrew Hacker concluded that 


a divisive primary, in and of itself, bears little 
relation to a candidate’s prospects at the 
general election. The sorts of candidates who 
win and lose are much the same in contests 
where one or neither or both of the contenders 
have first undergone a divisive primary.2 


Somewhat sadly,? this analysis of senatorial 
races from 1956—1972 (including the years 
covered by Hacker) clearly vindicates common 


l Andrew Hacker suggests the “common sense” 
reasons in his article, “Does a ‘Divisive’ Primary Harm 
a‘ Candidate’s Election Chances?’ American Political 
Science Review, 59, 1 (March, 1965), 105—110. The 
hypothesis that a divisive primary is likely to cause a 
loss of party workers in the Fall has been substan- 
tiated at the congressional level in Iowa by Donald 
Johnson and James Gibson, “The Divisive Primary 
Revisited: Party Activists in Iowa,” American Political 
Science Review, 68, 1 (March, 1974), 67-77. 


2Hacker, p. 110. 


3Somewhat sadly, I say, because I am indebted to 
Professor Hacker for those hours in the classroom 
some years ago when he tried to instill in me the right 
mind-set to question his work. I half suspect he 
designed his article as a challenge and has waited for 
the past nine years for someone to take him up on it. 


sense: divisive primaries do hurt. As will be 
shown later, a logical flaw in the use of control 
groups in the original analysis misled Hacker; 
reanalysis of his own data also supports the 
conclusion that divisive primaries lessen a candi- 
date’s chances in the general election. 


Divisive Primaries 

This study employs a somewhat more re- 
strictive operational definition of “‘divisive pri- 
mary” than did the Hacker study. Here, any 
primary in which the victor has a margin over 
the next candidate of less than 20 per cent of 
all votes cast is considered a divisive primary. 
Hacker considered divisive all elections in which 
the winner received less than 65 per cent of the 
vote. Thus, for example, the 1972 Democratic 
primary in Oklahoma is not defined here as 
divisive even though Edmondson received less 
than 60 per cent of the vote, for he received 
more than twice the vote of any of his ten 
competitors.4 

This study is based on 293 elections for seats 
in the United States Senate. Of the 586 major 
party candidates, 105 or roughly 18 per cent, 
faced divisive primaries before the general 
election.® 
candidates had tough primary battles; in 89 
races there was a divisive primary in only one 
party. Candidates who survived divisive pri- 
maries were victorious in 23 of the 89 contests 
in which they were pitted against candidates 
who did not have a divisive primary, a success 
rate of only 26 per cent. This is roughly equal 
to the 27 per cent reported by Hacker. How- 


41 seems clear that “divisive” (Hacker’s quotation 
marks) is an unclear, emotion-laden term. Perhaps 
“close” would be better — certainly it would more 
clearly imply the operational definition used here. 
However, “divisive” 
literature, and to tie in with that literature, “divisive” 
is used here as well. 


SI have not included in this analysis a few races in 
which a single candidate was unopposed; in which a 
third candidate received more than 20 per cent of the 
vote; or in which a candidate died after the primary, 
but before the general election. Also excluded are 
nonpartisan special elections. 


6This compares with the 35 per cent that Hacker 
found using the broader definition. 
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There were eight races where both | 


is the prevalent term in: the 
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ever, Hacker does not dispute the fact that 


candidates who face divisive primaries generally - 


lose; what he contends is that they are candi- 
dates who would probably have lost anyway, 
based on the “traditional” factors cf incumben- 
cy and party orientation.7 


Incumbency 


An incumbent can most easily be defined as 
one who holds the office that is being sought — 
regardless of how long he has held that office. 
Clearly incumbent senators were more success- 
ful in general elections than other candidates, 
winning reelection in 192 of 222 attempts (86 
per cent). Incumbents rarely had to face divi- 
sive primaries before the general election; in 
only 12 races had they overcome stiff primary 
opposition (5 per cent). Challengers, on the 
other hand, had to survive divisive primaries in 
22 per cent of their races. Thus, the incumben- 
cy factor does give some support for the 
position that many of those who went through 
divisive primaries were likely losers, because 
they were challenging incumbents. 

However, that view does not preclude the 
possibility that divisive primaries made the 
incumbents’ task harder and the challengers’ 
task virtually impossible. 

As Table 1 shows, both incumbents and 
challengers did worse when they had to face a 
divisive primary and their opponent did not. 
Looked at from the challengers’ point of view, 
the differences are especially dramatic: chal- 
lengers upset incumbents only 6 per cent of the 
time. when they had stiff primary opposition 
and the incumbent did not; yet they pulled 
upsets more than 5 times as frequently when it 
was the incumbent who had the primary 
opposition, while they breezed through.8 

Divisive primaries were also a factor in the 


7Hacker, p. 110. 


8The difference. in winning percentage between 
incumbents who overcame divisive primaries and 
incumbents who faced challengers who won divisive 
primaries is statistically significant at the .05 level. 
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races which pitted nonincumbents against each 
other. There were 29 races in which one 
nonincumbent had to overcome a divisive pri- 
mary, while the other did not have to; those 
who had gone through divisive primaries won 
just 12 races.? 

These differences: show that divisive pri- 
maries hurt incumbents, nonincumbents, and 
challengers to some degree. However, when we 
further control for the party orientation of the 
state, the consistently negative influence of 
divisive primaries will become clearer, and we 
can note those conditions under which divisive 
primaries have an especially strong impact. 


Party Orientation of the State 


Depending upon the state, a candidate may 
receive a marked advantage in the general 
election just by winning the nomination of a 
specific party. In a few states during this time 
period, receiving the Democratic nomination 
was tantamount to being elected. Obviously, a 
divisive primary in either party in such a state is 
unlikely to have much influence on the out- 
come of the general election. Even in states 
which are not quite so one-party dominant, the 
Republican or Democratic nomination may 
convey a sufficient edge so that the candidate 
of the weaker party would only expect to win 
if there was a sharp division within the stronger 
party. In this case, divisions within the weaker 
party are likely to merely shift its chances of 
winning from small to insignificant. In states in 
which the two parties are about equally com- 
petitive, the influence of divisive primaries is 
likely to be the greatest, for the divisions in the 
primary may be just enough to tip the balance 
to the opposition. 

Hence, for our purposes it is sufficient to | 
look at three categories of states: (a) one-party 
dominant, (b) two-party competitive, and (c) 
all others (those in which one party is ap- 
preciably stronger than the other, but not so 


This difference is not statistically significant at the 
-O5 level. 


Table 1. Divisive Primaries and the Fate of Incumbents 





Only Incumbent Had Neither or Both Had Only Challenger Had 
Divisive Primary Divisive Primary Divisive Primary 
Lost 4 23 3 
Percentage of races . 
. won by incumbent 67% 86% 94% 











4 Figures in parentheses are Ns. 
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Table 2. States Classified by Party Orientation 
One-Party Dominant Two-Party Competitive Democrats Stronger Republicans Stronger 
Alabama California Alaska Kansas 
Arkansas Colorado Arizona Nebraska 
Georgia Delaware Connecticut New Hampshire 
Louisiana Idaho Florida North Dakota 
Mississippi Illinois Hawaii Vermont ; 4 
Missouri Indiana Kentucky Wyoming 
Nevada lowa Maine 
North Carolina Michigan Maryland 
Rhode Island New Jersey Massachusetts 
Texas New York Minnesota 
Ohio Montana 
Oregon New Mexico 
Pennsylvania Oklahoma 
Utah South Carolina 
South Dakota o 7 
Tennessee . 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
strong: as to make party nomination tanta- tive states are defined as those where the 
mount to election). ‘median vote for neither party exceeded 52.5 
These categories are operationally defined per cent and the vote for neither party ex- 
by using the median of the biennial averages of ceeded 60 per cent in any one year. In the Q 
the percentage of the party vote in the com- other states, the party with the ngari median. 
bined gubernatorial, senatorial, and congres- vote was deemed the stronger party.! 
sional races in each state going to each party.!9 When we just looked at ‘incumbency as a 
One-party dominant states are defined asthose control variable, the influence of divisive pri- 
in which a single party had a median vote of maries was somewhat muted, because incum- 
more than 55 per cent and never won less than bency depresses primary challenges. However, if 
52.5 per cent of the composite two party vote we further control for state party orientation, 
in any year (1956—1972). Two-party competi- we can see that — for incumbents, nonincum- 
bents, and challengers alike — increasing the 
chances of: victory in the general election 
10With some minor adjustments this is Paul David’s encourages primary competition.!2 
States, 1872-1970 (Charlottesvile, University Press | 
ates, — : : sith ose : 
of Virginia, 1972), Part II. Biennial data for 1570 was 11 This classification differs somewhat from the ys 
calculated where missing, and estimated for 1972, Hacker classification, but the results of the later 
where it would influence classification. David inter- analysis are essentially the same using either classifica- 
polated where necessary to obtain a biennial data- tion scheme. : 
series for each type of race, then he simply averaged 12This is essentially the position of V. O. Key, Jr. 
the three percentages. in his Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups, Sth ed. 
Table 3. Percentage of Candidates in Divisive Primaries by Party Orientation and Incumbency* j 
Party Orientation 
Candidates of Candidates of Candidates of 
Dominant or Equally Minor or 
Type of Candidate Stronger Party Competitive Party n Weaker Party 
Incumbents 8% (120) 6% (65) 3% ( 37) 
Nonincumbents 38% ( 52) 32% (38) 17% ( 52) 
Challengers 32% ( 37) 26% (65) 18% (120) 
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The data in Table 3 directly contradict the 
Hacker contention that those who engaged in 
divisive primaries were those who were likely to 
lose in any case. Primary battles were almost 
twice as likely in the stronger party as in the 
weaker party. . 

Since the smell of an easy victory seems to 
draw candidates, it is especially significant that 
the eventual nominee is later defeated with 
such regularity. Now we turn to a more detailed 
analysis of the effects of divisive primaries 
under differing conditions of party orientation. 


One-Party States 


In the one-party states both divisive pri- 
maries and upsets are such rare events that the 
data can do no more than suggest the harmful 
effects of divisive primaries on election chances. 
In 48 races the minor party won just three 
times. Two of these followed a divisive primary 
within the dominant party: Helms over Gali- 
fianakis in North Carolina, and Tower over 
Sanders in Texas, both in 1972. 


Unbalanced State Competition 


Table 4 indicates that where state competi- 
tion is unbalanced, divisive primaries within the 
stronger party significantly handicapped incum- 
bents, nonincumbents, and challengers. Divisive 
primaries only within the weaker party signifi- 
cantly hurt the prospects of nonincumbents, 
but did not significantly affect the chances of 
incumbents or challengers. 13 

‘Stronger-party incumbents won 95 per cent 
of the races in which they did not have to 


(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1964), pp. 437—439. 


Hacker also reports an overall 2:1 ratio of primaries 
in “friendly” states to primaries in “hostile” states. 


13cs nificant” here refers to statistically signifi- 
cant differences in winning percentage (at the .05 
level) between those who had divisive primaries and 
those, of the same type, who did not. 
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overcome the handicap of divisive primaries, 
but only 60 per cent of the races in which they 
did. Challengers from the stronger party were 
unsuccessful in ten tries after overcoming stiff 
intraparty competition; they won 30 per cent 
of the time when they had only limited. 
opposition from within their own party. Where 
two nonincumbents were competing, the 
stronger party woncall six races where only the- 
weaker party had a divisive primary, 73 per 
cent of the races where neither party had a 
divisive primary, and just 53 per cent of the 
races where the stronger party had a divisive 
primary. Thus, the winning percentage for 
candidates who faced divisive primaries within 
the stronger party was 26 to 35 points lower 
than the winning percentage of similar candi- 
dates who did not face such a primary. 


Two-Party States 


The races in states where the two parties 
were almost equally balanced generally involved. 
incumbents trying for reelection. There were - 
only 19 races in which neither candidate was an 
incumbent, and just six of these pitted a 
candidate who had gone through a divisive 
primary against one who had not. Despite their 
small number, these races afford some support 
for the thesis that divisive primaries hurt, for 
the candidates who had the easier time of it in 
the primary won four of thé six races.14 

The 65 races which involved incumbents . 
offer much more dramatic support for the 
thesis. As Table 5 shows, where there was no 
divisive primary in either party, incumbents 
were generally reelected; where incumbents had 
faced divisive primaries, they generally lost; and: 
where incumbents were lucky enough to face 
challengers who were burdened with divisive 
primaries, the incumbents almost always 
won,!5 


14This difference is not statistically significant. 


15The differences among the winning percentages 
in Table 5 are significant at the .05 level. 


Table 4. Percentage of Races Won by Candidates of the Stronger Party: 
Unbalanced Competitive States? 


Divisive within 
Type of Candidate Stronger Party 
Incumbents 60% ( 5) 
Nonincumbents 53% (15) 
Challengers 0% (10) 


4Numbers in parentheses are Ns. 
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Type of Primary 
Divisive 
Neither Only within 
Divisive Weaker Party 
95% (62) 94% (17) 
73% (22) 100% ( 6) 
30% (23) 0% (1) 
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Table 5. The Fate of Incumbents in Two-Party Competitive States 
Incumbent Had Neither Had Only Challenger Had 
Divisive Primary Divisive Primary Divisive Primary 
Won _ Í 33 15 
Lost 3 12 1 
Percentage of races | 
won by incumbent 25% 73% 94% 





Why the Two Studies Differ 


Despite ‘slight differences in definitions and 
years covered, the Hacker data actually strongly 
support the proposition that divisive primaries 
hurt. In the conclusion of the original analysis, 
Hacker chose to treat divisive primaries as 
though they were attributes of the elections, 
rather than of the candidates.16 Thus, he 
compared, for example, the percentage of 
stronger-party candidates winning when either 
one of the candidates had had a divisive 
primary with the percentage of stronger-party 
candidates winning when neither or both had 
had a divisive primary But he did not compare 
the percentage of stronger-party car.didates 
winning after the nominee of the stronger party 
had had a divisive primary with the percentage 
of stronger-party candidates winning when the 
nominee of the stronger party had not had a 
primary battle. Making the more appropriate 


16] am indebted to James L., Payne for this 
succinct statement of the flaw in the original analysis. 


!7 Hacker data based on Tables I, II, and VII, plus 
the discussion on p. 107. Because the Hacker study 
frequently combines gubernatorial and senatorial 
races, it is impossible to make other comparisons for 
just the Senate races. It would appear that divisive 
primaries have also hurt somewhat in gubernatorial 
races. For example, the combined figures show incum- 
bents burdened with divisive primary winning just 60 
per cent of the general elections; incumbents on an 

“equal footing” regarding primary experiences with 
their opponents winning 72 per cent of the time; and 
incumbents helped along by the challenger having a 
primary fight winning 82 per cent of the races. 


comparison, we find significant support within 
the Hacker data for the position that divisive 
primaries are a handicap. 

Thus, the data from the two studies substan- 
tially agree in indicating that divisive primaries 
in either the stronger or weaker party signifi- 
cantly reduce its chances of winning. 


Conclusions — And an 
Implication for Representation 


The data consistently support the thesis that 
divisive primaries reduce a candidate’s prospects 
for winning the general election. Hacker con- 
tended that the apparent relationship between 
divisiveness and electoral success was spurious, 
that the real causes of success were incumbency 
and state party orientation. This analysis has 
shown that contention to be untrue. Even 
controlling for those variables, divisive pri- 
maries do hurt. 

‘This relationship has an important implica- 
tion regarding representation. The fact that 
divisive primaries do hurt strengthens the repre- 
sentation of weak and minor state parties in the 
U.S. Senate. Where there is a difference in 
strength between state parties, divisive pri- 
maries are more frequent in the stronger than in 
the weaker party. Further, a divisive primary in 
the stronger party significantly hurts its candi- 
date’s prospects of winning, while a divisive 
primary in the weaker party rarely affects its 
candidate’s chances of winning. Therefore, the 
effect of divisive primaries is generally to 
increase the number of senators representing 


Table 6. Comparing the Two Studies: Winning Percentage of stronger Paty Candidates 
/ (Unbalanced Competitive States)! 7 


Percentage of Races Divisive 
Won by Only within 
Stronger-Party Candidates Stronger-Party 
Hacker study 33% 

This study 35% 





Type of Primary 
Divisive 
Neither or Both ` Only within 
Divisive Weaker Party 
68%" 85% 
17% 92% 


äEstimated from combined gubernatorisi-senatorial data in Hacker article. 
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the weaker party in their state. Once elected, 
those senators are hard to dislodge (in the 
1956—1972 period, minor and weaker party 
incumbents won 78 per cent of their reelection 
races). 

As of 1974, 22 senators represented the 
weaker party in their respective states. Twelve 
of these (55 per cent) were first elected when 
the stronger party had a divisive primary, and 


two others won when a dissident member of - 


the stronger party ran as an independent.18 In 


i8The twelve are: Stevens, Fannin, Gurney, Cook, 
Beall, Jr., Brooke, McIntyre, Domenici, Helms, Thur- 


Divisive Primaries Do Hurt: U.S. Senate Races, 1956=1972 
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contrast, of the 49 senators who represented 
the stronger party in their respective states, 
only 5 (10 per cent) were first elected when the 
weaker party had a divisive primary.!9 


E = Mis ym HIT OE E A R a TE 
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mond (in his first race as a Republican), Baker, and 
Brock. Mathias and Weicker received help from Ma- 
honey and Dodd, respectively, one-time Democrats 
running as independents. 


19Gravel, Dole, Metcalf, Hruska, and Abourezk. 
The difference in percentages between the weaker and 
stronger party representatives is statistically significant 
at the .01 level. 





Authority and Community: The Contributions of Carl Friedrich, 
Yves R. Simon, and Michael Polanyi* 


CLARKE E. COCHRAN 
Texas Tech University 


To pieces is our world now going, 
What’s fitting loses all its might; 
How ever shall that sense be growing 
Which, only, leads us to the Right? 


Goethe, Faust: Part IT, Act 1 


‘The problem of authority in the modern 
world has both a theoretical and a practical 
side. The theoretical problem is that authority 
as a concept and as a phenomenon is often 
confused with power, force, or coercion — 
power “plus” perhaps consent or legitimacy. 
_ Thus it is viewed with suspicion. I intend to 
‘ demonstrate, however, that authority does not 
add something to power; rather, it transforms 
power. When authority is understood to depend 
upon community and right, in the manner I 
shall suggest in the body of this essay, then its 
radical differences from power should be clear. 
Like power, force, and coercion, authority is 
directive, but it is so in a way utterly different 
from them. 

The practical problem of authority is more 
striking than the theoretical Men can live 
comfortably with considerable looseness in 
their conceptual language, but the existential 
consequences of the problem of authority 
present serious dangers to modern public life. 
Weak commitment to authority produces three 
related consequences. First, the decay of 
authority means the decay of political legiti- 
macy. If its citizens perceive a state as legiti- 
mate, -then, ceteris paribus, they will feel 


themselves bound by its laws, regulations, and | 


rules. In the modern world, as John H. Schaar 
has written, “... we are nearing the end of an 
era..., because “...the philosophical and 
experiential foundations of legitimacy in the 
modern states are gravely weakened, leaving 
obedience a matter of lingering habit, or ex- 
pediency, or necessity, but not a matter of 


*Revised version of a paper presented at the 1974 
Annual Meeting of the Southern Political Science 
Association, New Orleans, November 7—9. Thanks for 
stimulating comments and criticisms are due to Stuart 
ona Ronald J. Terchek, and especially Karen 

onnson. 


reason and principle, and of deepest sentiment 
and conviction.”! Authority depends upon 
standards of right and on cultural values in 
order to imbue power with morality. To the 
extent that community has given way to a 
society of separate ind:viduals and groups, 
authority loses its ground and turns into com- 
promises of power. Common commitment to 
values and norms is replaced by processes of 
interest-group accommodation. The legitimacy 
of policy thus formulated is called into 
question. 

Second, the practice of morality is made 
difficult by the crisis of authority. Moral 
principles may be discovered by individuals in 
solitude. This is a lesson we learn from Socrates 
and Christ. The practice cf such principles and 
the firm grasp of them, however, require social 
support. This we learn from the outline of. the 
just polis in the Republic and from the early 


‘Christian community in the Acts of the Apos- 


tles. The community and its authoritative insti- 
tutions (including, but nat limited to, govern- 
ment) provide a supportive context in which 
the practice of virtue by individual persons is 
reinforced and made a fixed disposition: 


Unless the principles of morality are embodied 
in the collective life of the group — unless 
individual conscience is constantly comforted, 
stimulated, controlled, by the reactions of the 
group, protected by the power of collective 
conscience against its owr fallacies, against its 
own weakness, against its own inclinations 
toward a comfortable blindness, the worst 
possibility {that ethical truth will disappear] 
will materialize often. 


1 “Legitimacy in the Modern State,” in Power and 
Community, ed. Philip Greer: and Sanford Levinson 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1570), p. 279. 


2“T esitimacy in the Modern State,” esp. pp. 
285—288, 297—301, 311-315. See also Theodore 
Lowi, The End of Liberalism (New York: Norton, 
1969), passim, esp. pp. 93—97, 287—314, for a 
discussion and examples of the crisis of public 
authority. 

3Yves R. Simon, “Beyond the Crisis of Liberal- 


ism,” in Essays in Thomism, ed. Robert E. Brennan, 
O. P. (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942), p. 273. For 
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As the modern world succumbs to the tempta- 
tions of moral individualism, moral integrity 
becomes more and more difficult.4 

Finally, suspicion of authority ends in the 
decay of visions of the good society. Emphasis 
is placed on the value of freedom and on the 
use of freedom to satisfy private wants, thereby 
glossing over the question of the best way of 
life. Yet obligation and authority are difficult 
to reconcile with such a view. Obligation 
becomes simply one more strategy for interest 
maximization. Any conception of a common 
way of life as a candidate for the best way of 
life is excluded. If authority is to have any 
meaning, it must be grounded in a public 
conception of the best life and of the good 
society, which may serve as valid reasons for 
obedience to laws designed to pursue them. The 
relationship between authority and community 
suggested in this essay is designed to meet such 
criticisms as that of Stephen Salkever that 
neither liberalism nor contemporary com- 
munity theory addresses the fundamental ques- 
tion of the desirability of certain ways of life.® 
A properly developed theory of authority and 
community does depend on a definite view of 
individual and social life. 


The Concept of Community 


I have suggested above an intimate connec- 
tion between authority and community. In- 
deed, the thesis of this essay is that authority 
depends upon community. Authority can exist 
only within the context of a community; 
authority can exist only where there is a 
community to anchor and buttress it. Power is 
present in any human group; yet if authority is 
absent, no morality informs political life and its 


ea aa aaa He 
a discussion of this point as it appears in Hegel, see 
Judith N. Shklar, “Hegel’s Phenomenology: The Moral 
Failures of Asocial Man,” Political Theory, 1 (August, 
1973), 259-286. 


4Tocqueville meant something like this when he 
discussed the individualism spawned by democracy. 
“Individualism is a mature and calm feeling, which 
disposes each member of the community to sever 
himself from the mass of his fellow-creatures, and to 
draw apart with his family and his friends; so that, 
after he has thus formed a little circle of his own, he 
willingly leaves society at large to itself.” Democracy 
in America, trans. Henry Reeve (New Rochelle, N.Y.: 
een House, n.d.), part Il, book 2, chap. 2, p. 


*Stephen G. Salkever, “Virtue, Obligation, and 
Politics,” American Political Science Review, 
(March, 1974), 78—92. See also Brian Barry, “Liberal- 
ism and Want-Satisfaction: A Critique of John Rawls,” 
Political Theory, 1 (May, 1973), 152—153. 


6Salkever, p. 90. 
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directives. Hence, there is no moral obligation 
to obey the directives of such a group. But 
there can be no authority without community 
in the group. A word shouid be said about 
community before proceeding to the examina- 
tion of this thesis. 

It will not do either to romanticize com- 
munity or to scorn it. It is a grave mistake to 
conceive of “the good old days” as times of 
strong community life and thus to contrast 
them with the present. Clearly there is today a 
crisis in and a decay of community. Yet full 
community has at all times been a goal, not an 
achievement. We forget the troubles of the past 
and our own strengths if we place community 
in a nonrecoverable “Golden Age.” On the 
other hand, it will not do to see community as 
a condition of utter conformity and stifled 
individuality. This is the temptation of com- 
munity (just as anarchy is the temptation of 
liberalism). But community need not fall to the 
temptation. A proper understanding of author- 
ity and community helps us avoid both tempta- 
tions. Each genuine community is a “com- 
munity of the free”; each community mixes 
individual choice and communal rules, organic 
evolution and purposive striving, law and love.7 | 
The identifiability of a group of persons as a 


- distinct group does not make it a community; 


nor does contiguity of residence, though often 
the term is used loosely for any residential unit 
— neighborhood, town, or city. Similarly, the 
simple fact of sharing a common occupation, 
ethnic heritage, or belief does not form a 
community. For example, the collectivity of 
those who accept the efficacy of modern 
medical procedures does not constitute a com- 
munity. 

Rather, a community is a group of persons 
who share a basic human value and who, at 
least to some extent, are aware that thev share 
it. This sharing and awareness create an internal 
bond among them, making them fellows in the 
same community, setting them apart from 
others, and conferring an individual and collec- 
tive identity which is special and unique. 
Values, traditions, and events are experienced 
as affecting not only their individual lives, but 
also their common life. The members of a 
community sense that they share the “same 


7See Yves R. Simon, The Tradition o f Natural Law, 
ed. Vukan Kuic (New York: Fordham University 
Press, 1965), p. 96; and Carl J. Friedrich, Man and His 
Government (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), pp. 
138-144, and “The Concept of Community in the 
History of Political and Legal Philosophy,” in Nomos 
U: Community, ed. Friedrich (New York: Liberal Arts 
Press, 1959), pp. 3—24. 
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commitments and traditions and, to a large 
extent, the same experiences. They may, as a 
community of doctors, for example, share a 
commitment to the use of the believed-effica- 
cious techniques of modern medicine. They 
may, aS a community of scientists, share a 
commitment to the truth-revealing power of 


scientific theory and method. They may, as a 


family, share a common life of joys and 
sorrows. They may, as a nation, share a 
common way of life, rooted in heritage and 
creed. They may, as a church, share a faith and 
a hope, arid a life of action in faith and hope. In 
all of these cases, each member of the com- 
munity possesses a belief or a way of life which 
proceeds from the core of his humanity, and 
each is aware that he shares this belief or life 
with others (though he need not know each of 
them) who sustain and encourage him in 
significant ways. Robert A. Nisbet speaks of 
community in a similar way: 


The word .. . encompasses all forms of 
relationship which are characterized by a high 
degree of personal intimacy, emotional depth, 
moral commitment, social cohesion, and con- 
tinuity in time. Community is founded on man 
conceived in his wholeness rather than in one or 
another of the roles, taken separately, that he 
may hold in a social order. It draws its 
psychological strength from levels of motiva- 
tion deeper than those of mere volition or 
interest, and it achieves its fulfillment in a 
submergence of individual will that is not 
possible in unions of mere convenience or 
rational assent. Community is a fusion of 
feeling and thought, of tradition and commit- 
ment, of membership and volition. It may be 
found in, or be given symbolic expression by, 
locality, religion, nation, race, occupation, or 
crusade. 


As Yves R. Simon puts it, “... the most 
important part of community life takes place in 
the heart of man.”? Because it goes to the 
heart, then, community is an integral part of 
social life. To be without a community is truly 
to be alienated from the deepest roots of 
human existence. 

It is community in this sense which is the 
ground of authority. In the sections which 
follow, I attempt to show how this understand- 
ing informs the work of Carl J. Friedrich, Yves 
R. Simon, and Michael Polanyi, and how their 
discussions of authority significantly bolster the 
thesis that authority is possible only within a 
community. I have selected these authors not 


8The Sociological Tradition (New York: Basic 
Books, 1966), pp. 47—48. 


9 Tradition, p. 96. 
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only for the cogency of their arguments, but 
also for the diversity of their approaches. They 
come at the concept of authority from three 
quite different sets of philosophical and meta- 
physical principles. Such diversity of starting 
points should add weight to the soundness of 
whatever common conclusions about authority 
and community they reach. l 


Carl Friedrich: 
Authority and Community 


I begin with Friedrich because of the three 
theorists, he has given the best-known defense 
of the importance of the concept of authority 
and of its dependence upon community. His 
discussion of authority, however, is also the 
least theoretically sound of the three authors I 
shall consider. The deficiencies of his treatment 
of authority, therefore, may anticipate the 
strengths of Simon and Polanyi. 

Friedrich’s development of the concept of 


_ authority ties it closely to tradition, legitimacy, 


and community. Because of these ties, author- 
ity is to be distinguished sharply from power. 
“Authority is not a kind of power, but some- 
thing that accompanies power. It is a quality in 
men and things which enhances their power, 
something which creates power but is not itself 
power.”48 Command is not the whole of 
power; men follow from fear, but also from 
consent. The transmutation of coercion into 
consent is part of the skillful use of power. 
These two kinds of power distinguish the leader 
from the ruler. The latter depends primarily 
upon coercion; the former upon consent. 
Authority, then, is a source of power, 
primarily of consensual power. Authority may 
be defined as the capacity to issue communica- 
tions permitting reasoned elaboration in terms 
of the values, beliefs, and interests of the 
political community to which they apply.!! 


10Carl J. Friedrich, An Introduction to Political 
Theory (New York: Harper & Row, 1967), p. 126. 
For elaboration of the distinction see Man and His 
Government, chap. 9; Tradition and Authority (New 
York: Praeger, 1972), chap. 9, and Introduction to 
Political Theory, pp. 122— 124. Similar criticisms of 
the idea of authonity as a particular form of power 
may be found in Sebastian de Grazia, “What Authori- 
ty is-Not,” American Political Science Review, 53 
(June, 1959), 321—331; Robert A. Nisbet, “The 
Twilight of Authority,” The Public interest, No. 15 
(Spring, 1969), pp. 3—9 and “The Nemesis of ‘Authori- 
Ti a Intercollegiate Review, 8 (Winter—Spring, 
1972), 3 13, and Hannah Arendt, “What is Authori- 
ty?” in Between Past and Future (Cleveland: Meridian 
Books, 1963), pp. 97—106. 


llcf, Friedrich, Man and His Government, pp. 
224-226; Tradition and Authority, pp. 46—48; “Au- 
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Friedrich traces the word “authority” back to` 


the Roman auctoritas. The Roman Senate 
added auctoritas to popular laws by ‘“‘augment- 
ing’ them with the truths of the past or of 
religion: The auctoritas was advice which could 
not properly be disregarded. “It was a matter of 
adding wisdom to will, reason to preference, a 
knowledge of values shared and traditions 
hallowed, to whatever the people wanted to 
do.”1!2 Authority, then, for Friedrich, is con- 
nected with reason; its first property is the 
potential for reasoned elaboration of the com- 
munication, law, rule, or decision issued. The 
reasoned elaboration need not be carried out; 
the potentiality for it, and the recognition of 
this potentiality, are all that need be present. 
The elaboration is “‘reasoned”’ because it con- 
tains adequate reasons for the recipient. It 
refers to a careful consideration of alternative 
courses of action. They need not be conclusive 


reasons. ““But whether they are set forth or not,’ 


these reasons exist, and they are what gives the 
law authority.” 13 

This capability of reasoned elaboration is a 
capability in terms of a set of values which the 
person possessing authority shares with his 
followers. Here is the link for Friedrich be- 
tween authority and community. “What mat- 
ters is that this capacity to issue communica- 
tions which may be elaborated by reasoning is 
there, that it exists, and that as a consequence a 
community of opinions, values, and beliefs, as 
well as of interests and needs, is manifested in 
such communications.” 14 Community in the 
sense specified earlier in this essay serves as the 
foundation of authority. As Friedrich himself 
points out, “the stress our analysis thus far laid 
upon values as the progenitors of authority... 
expresses a political philosophy that emphasizes 
political co-operation and community rather 
than control and power.”15 

Authority, then, exists to relate particular 
judgments to the basic values of a community, 


thority, Reason, and Discretion,” in Nomos I; Author- 


ity, ed. Friedrich (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958), p. 34, and The Philosophy of Law in 
Historical Perspective, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1963), p. 203. 


12 Man and His Government, p. 219. 


13Man and His Government, p. 222; see also pp. 
220-221, and Tradition and Authority, pp. 51—56. 


l4Man and His Government, p. 224. Cf. Tradition 
and Authority, chap. 5. 


 15Tradition and Authority, p. 62. For Friedrich’s 
concept of community see his “The Concept of 
Community”; also Man and His Government, pp. 
38—44, 136-154, and Introduction to Political 
Theory, pp. 90—104. 
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“to broader verities, to values and beliefs that 
transcend the particular judgment involved in a 
concrete situation.”!6 Authority, and the 
power based upon it, has a fluid quality, 
because it is based upon values, beliefs, and 
interests which constantly change in response 
to changes in the environment or to creative 
innovation. 

The genesis of authority in the shared values 
of a community suggests authority’s connection 
with tradition, since tradition is an important 
carrier of value. Thus, reasoning from tradition 
is a key method of authority. Tradition trans- 
mits a heritage of values, beliefs, and informa- 
tion from one generation to another. Yet. 
because the tradition must be interpreted, it is 
capable of change, though tradition may hinder 
change on occasion.!7 It follows from this, 
according to Friedrich, that tradition is related 
to the very basis of politics. While brief periods 
of revolutionary fervor may do without tradi- 
tion, political activity depends upon tradition; 
revolutions soon develop their own traditions. 
Friedrich is careful to distinguish tradition from 
e ea an ideology absolutizing tradi- 
tion. | 

While the points above could stand further 
elaboration, it can be concluded at this juncture 
that Friedrich has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the understanding of authority by 
showing it to adhere in communications capa- 
ble of reasoned elaboration and by demonstrat- 
ing how this capability must be rooted in 
communal values and, in most cases, in tradi- 
tions embodying these values. Yet there seems 
to be something missing. Communal values and 
traditions point beyond themselves; they do 
not claim to be their own warrant. They are 
warranted, or claim to be warranted, by their 
accord with truth and a reality which tran- 
scends them and of which they are only 


immanent manifestations. Even authority itself > - 


points beyond tradition and community, as we 
can see when the people of Capharnaum marvel 
about Jesus that he “‘was teaching them as one 


16Tradition and Authority, p. 58. For a similar . 
view, Peter Winch, “Authority,” in Political Philoso- 
phy, ed. Anthony Quinton (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1967), pp. 97—111. 


17 Tradition and Authority, pp. 16—18, 65. _ 


187bid., chap. 2. An even stronger emphasis on the 
necessity for tradition grounding authority is made by 
Arendt, Between Past and Future, pp. 91—141. See 
also Michael Oakeshott’s conception of politics as 
attending to the traditional arrangements of a com- 
munity, Retionalism in Politics (New York: Basic 
bee Na esp. pp. 111—136. See also Winch, pp. 
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having authority, and not as the Scribes.”?9 
They recognize that he does not speak. only 
within the rabbinical tradition, but as though 
he had direct access to the reality to which that 
tradition pointed. An authority, then, must be 
a witness — a witness not only to a tradition, 
but to the truth which. validates the tradition. 
Yet, paradoxically perhaps, as my analysis of 
Polanyi will show, truth is accessible only 
within a commitment to authority. 

Friedrich himself senses the need to go 
beyond tradition and communal values in his 
discussion of authority’s relationship to justice, 
Authority is seen as the link between justice 
and power. Justice is defined in the political 
sense as 


. . the epitome of all that is in conformity 
with the communal values, opinions and beliefs, 
and more particularly therefore with what can 
be authoritatively stated as satisfying the de- 
mand for equality. 

The bald statement that political authority is 
just provides a shorthand expression for the 
fact that authority in so far as it is the capacity 
of reasoning upon values provides the bridge 
between power and justice. In that perspective - 
it would be possible to assert the proposition 
that authority justifies power, provides power 
with an explicit argument for the relations to 
values prevalent in a given community.? 


Friedrich seerns to sense that this definition of 
justice makes authority and justice relative to 
any system of values. Therefore, he immedi- 
ately adds that “truth is one of the key values 
to which authority in many contexts is linked.” 
Yet Friedrich illustrates this relation of author- 
ity to truth only with an allusion to scholarship 
and states that authority is limited in its 
connection with truth by the limitations of 
human reason.*! Friedrich seems to develop 
two different ideas of justice without explain- 
ing adequately their relationship. On the one 
hand, he relates justice to transcendent values: 
on the other, he limits it to the value judgments 
of a particular community. Since authority is 
tied to justice, the problem affects his analysis 
of authority. 

The crux of the difficulty with Friedrich’s 
definition is that it relates authority solely to 
the fluid, changing values and interests of the 


19Mark 1:22. 
20 Man and His Government, pp. 228-229. 


217bid., p. 230; see also pp. 260—261; Philosophy 
-0f Law, pp. 188-191, and Transcendent guste 
(Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1964). 
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political community.2? This definition means, 
as Friedrich’ admits, that Hitler and Stalin 
exercised true authority.*? It does little good 
to say that they exercised it. only in relation to 
their followers, for this is true of all -who 
exercise authority. It is as true of the Pope as of 
the U.S. Congress. For a communication — a 
law for example — to be authoritative, it must 
be susceptible to reasoned elaboration not only 
in terms of the (relative) value judgments of the 
community but also in terms of the truth. This 
assertion need not (and does not) imply the 
possession of an “‘absolute truth” by one man 
or group of men, but only an openness to 
reality and truth on the part of the one in 
authority., By “truth” I mean an insight into or 
a discovery about reality, which is capable of 
being understood by some and communicated 
to others through symbols. The ‘“‘insight” or 
“discovery” includes religious, scientific, hu- 
man, aesthetic, and political insight or discov- 
ery. By “absolute truth” I mean a claim about 
reality which purports to embody it, or some 
aspect of it, fully and completely in a doctrine, 
dogma, proposition, or law. It is the ideologist’s 
imitation of the authority’s knowledge. While 
Friedrich seems to recognize a relationship 
between authority and truth, he still clings toa 
concept of authority rooted in the relative 
value judgments of the political community. 
Friedrich does not appear to take his own 
examples of authority to heart. He uses as 
examples the authority of the Roman Senate, 
the doctor, and the parent; yet in all of these, 
and in that of the teacher, we see that authority 
does not rest wholly upon ties with the value 
judgments of the populus, the patient, the 
child, or the student. Indeed, in all these cases 
it rests primarily, as Friedrich admits about the 
doctor, on greater knowledge and better rea- 
sons.24 Clearly the authority of the parent is 
primarily based upon a knowledge of certain 
truths which the child does not know and 
which the parent wishes to communicate to the 
child. The situation is analogous regarding the 


22For Friedrich’s direct discussion of values see 
Man and His Government, pp. 62-69 and Tradition 
and Authority, pp. 62—65. 


23Cf, Man and His Government, p. 227 and 
Tradition and Authority, p. 49. Parallel is Friedrich’s 
argument that ideology may legitimize rule, thus 
making it possible for Hitler and Stalin (and many 
other tyrants) to exercise legitimate rule as well as 
authority. See Tradition and Authority, pp. 94—97. 


24 mtroduction to Political Theory, p. 129. Fora 
more general criticism of Friedrich’ s theory of politics, 
see Richard W. Crosby, “ ‘Carl Friedrich’s Empirical 
Theory of Politics,” The Political Science Reviewer, 3 
(Fall, 1973), 183—200. 
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teacher, the doctor, and the-Senate. Political 
authority does rest partly upon shared values. 
Such is the thesis of this paper. Nevertheless, 
this illustration points out the important fact 
which Friedrich misses; namely, that authority, 
including political authority, needs to be ori- 
ented to truth in order to be genuine. 


Yves Simon: 
Authority and the Common Good 


Yves Simon’s theory of authority achieves 
this openness to truth in his consideration of 
the common good. His development of the 
theory of authority is undoubtedly Simon’s 
most significant contribution to political phi- 
losophy.*5 Simon initially considers authority 
in common sense terms as a rule of conduct. 
“Authority is an active power, residing in a 


person and exercised through a command, that - 


is, through a practical judgment to be takenasa 
rule of conduct by the free will of another 
person.”2© One person’s defining rules of con- 
_ duct for another is government; the problem of 
government is therefore the problem of author- 
ity. 

Simon indicates that authority today has a 
bad name; it is distrusted and contrasted with 
truth, justice, and life, but most of all with 
liberty. It is associated with unequal exchange 
and with arbitrary establishment of truth. 
Authority and authoritarianism are seldom dis- 
tinguished. Liberal and democratic thinkers 
have tended to conceive of social progress in 
terms of liberty and liberty in terms of self- 
determination or self-government; yet authority 
implies government by external forces. There- 
fore, the growth of liberty should imply the 
decay of authority.27 The second problem 
grows out of what Simon calls the “deficiency 
theory of government.”2® An older liberal 


25Simon was concerned with the concept of 
authority for the last twenty years of his life. See his 
Nature and Functions of Authority (Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette University Press, 1940) and A General Theory 
of Authority, with an Introduction by A. Robert 
Caponigri (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
.Press, 1962). See also The Philosophy of Democratic 
Government (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951, 1961), chap. 1. (All quotations are from the 
1961 ’ paperback edition.) 


2° Nature and Functions of Authority, p. 1. The 
“person” may be the whole community acting as a 
public person or particular ane iat in official 
positions. 


27Tbid., pp. 5—6; one of the ben statements of this 
position is Robert Paul Wolff, In Defense of Anarch- 
ism (New York: Harper & Row, 1970). 

28Philosophy of Democratic Government, pp. 4—6 
and chap. 1, passim; General Theory of Authority, pp. 
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theory of government, retained to a certain , 


extent by modern theorists, held that only 
deficiencies in men make government neces- 
sary. As education and better institutions re- 
move deficiencies, government will become less 
necessary. Yet liberals today tend to believe 
that much government activity is necessary for 
the preservation and normal growth of all the 
benefits which society stands for. Progress 
seems to-call for more government supervision, 
not less, in their maintenance, use, and distribu- 
tion. 

Simon admits that the deficiency theory is 
plainly applicable to parental authority, which 
is necessarily substitutional and temporary. 
Parental authority is exercised only because of 
some deficiency (of knowledge, virtue, or ex- 
perience, for example) in the child. It aims at 
making up this deficiency, and, therefore, at its 
own disappearance and the creation of auton- 
omy in the child. Simon goes on to assert that 
this self-liquidating quality of paternal author- 
ity (e.g., colonial government) is a principle of 
justice in all kinds of political systems.?? 
Simon next asks whether any case can be 
discovered in which authority is not substitu- 
tional but essential. He postulates that, “if any 
functions of authority originate in nature and 
plenitude rather than in deficiency, it can be 
reasonably conjectured that they are relative to 
common existence and common action.’?° 
Authority will be essential if unanimity of 
opinion about the end of and means to the 
common good cannot be attained even in a 
community of intelligent, informed, and vir- 


tuous men. Simon’s theory of authority isthus ' 


founded upon the concepts of community and 


common good and the obvious necessity of. 


unity of action (though not of opinion) in a 
multitude of citizens. If Simon can demonstrate 
that even such a society needs authority to 
direct it to its ends, then he will have demon- 
strated an essential function of authority. 

Taking first the determination of the means 
to the common good, Simon observes that if 
there is only one means, then unanimity on 
that means will arise naturally in a perfect 
society; authority will not be necessary. As 
Simon puts it: 


21—22; Freedom and Community, ed. Charles P, 
O’Donnell (New York: Fordham University Press, 
1968), pp. 49, 51 

297bid., pp. 7-19. 

39Common Good and Common Action,” Review 
of Politics, 22 (April, 1960), 203. 
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When the means to the common good is 
uniquely determined, affective community sup- 
plies an essential foundation for unanimous 
assent; unanimity is, then, the only normal 
situation, and, if everything is normal, author- 
ity is not needed to bring about unified action. 
Unity of action requires authority in so far as 
not everything is normal, in so far as wills are 
weak or perverse and intellects ignorart or 
blinded. The function of authority remains 
substitutional. 

But when, on the other hand, there is more 

- than one means to procuring the common 
good, there is no foundation whatsoever for 
unanimity. 

Unanimity, Simon observes, may be all-impor- 
tant. It is, for example, literally a matter of life 
and death which side of the street we drive on; 
the common good requires that all drive on the 
same side. Yet intelligent, virtuous, and in- 
formed men may disagree on which side it 
should be; there are two possibilities, so the 
means to the common good is not uniquely 
determined. Authority is needed to make the 
determination. As deficiencies, in societies or in 
individuals, decrease, the number of available 
choices increases.22 Simon thus concludes: 
“The function of authority with which we are 
concerned, i.e., that of procuring united action 
when the means to the common good are 
several, does not disappear but grows, as de- 
ficiencies are made up; it originates not in the 
defects of men and Societies but in the nature 
of society. It is an essential function.”33 The 
deficiency theory does not hold in this case; 
‘authority has an essential role. 

The examination of authority does not end 
with the discovery that it has an essential 
function in determining the means to the 
common good, for the question of the deter- 
mination of the goal of social action remains. 
The answer at first seems obvious: if society is 
composed of stupid and vicious people, authori- 
ty is clearly necessary. But if it is composed 
exclusively of good and enlightened people, it 
seems that they will spontaneously intend the 
common good. Yet the question is profoundly 


31 Philosophy of Democratic Government, pp. 
29—30. This is so because prudential judgments do not 
enjoy necessary intersubjectivability (see pp. 27—29). 


327bid, pp. 31-33. Simon has considered the 


question of deficiency, perfection, and choice at’ 


greater length in Freedom and Community, esp. chaps. 
1—2 and in Freedom of Choice, ed. Peter Wolff (New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1969), chap. 3. 


337bid, p. 33; see also “Common Good and 
Common Action,” pp. 210—223 for a slightly dif 
ferent statement of the argument just presented. 
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difficult. In his attempt to answer it, Simon 
uses the Scholastic distinction between matter 
and form, distinguishing the common good 
formally considered from the common good 
materially considered. The question then be- 
comes how the members of society are related 
to the matter and form of the common good. 
“So far as community life is concerned, the 
problem of matter and form within the end can 
be posed as follows: Is it desirable that the 
common good be willed and intended, both 
with regard to matter and with regard to form, 
by private persons acting in a private capaci- 
ty?”34 Simon’s answer is not simple, for he is 
not satisfied with a sharp distinction between 
private and common goods; the citizen must be 
devoted to the common good at all times. Yet 


it also “matters greatly for the common good. 


itself’ that particular persons properly defend 
particular goods. Simon argues that the distinc- 
tion between form and matter resolves this 
difficulty. The private person must always will 
the common good formally understood. That 
is, he must place the common good and 
whatever specific policy it might demand be- 
fore his private advantage. Yet as far as content 
or matter goes, he is to will and intend private 
goods. The obligation of the public official is 
different: 


But the public person is defined by the duty 
of willing and intending the common good 
considered both in its form and in its matter. 
And because the service of the common good 
normally involves an arrangement of things 
private, and sometimes requires the sacrifice of 
private interests, the subject of the public 
capacity exercises authority over the private 
person, whose business it is to look after 
particular matters.35 
Since the private person is concerned with only 
one particular aspect of the common good, 
there must be above him a person or group of 
persons properly concerned, formally and ma- 
terially, with the whole of the common good. 
This concern develops into a direction of 
society by public reason and will toward the 
common good. Thus, “the most essential func- 
tion of authority is the issuance and carrying 
out of rules expressing the requirements of the 
common good considered materially.” In 


34Common Good and Common Action,” p. 225; 
see also Philosophy of Democratic Government, p. 39. 


35“Common Good and Common Action,” p. 227; 
ae a ed of Democratic Government, pp. 


36“Common Good and Common Action,” p. 228; 
also Philosophy of Democratic Government, pp. 
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other words, authority is essential in the deter- 
mination of Social goals and priorities. 

In summary, then, three functions of author- 
ity may be distinguished: the paternal or 
substitutional, the essential (unifying common 
action when the means to the common good is 
not uniquely determined), and the most essen- 
tial (procuring the intention of the common 
good, materially considered). The latter two 
would be necessary even in a “‘society com- 
posed exclusively of clever, virtuous, and fully 
mature persons.” Authority is, for Simon, 
authority because it is’ linked to the common 
good of a community. For Simon the binding 
power of authority is derived from its moral 
cogency, its relation to the common good. It 
elicits a distinctly ethical motive for obedience. 
For Simon, then, the concepts of community 
and common good are central to the concept of 

authority. 

l Community and common good are intimate- 
ly. related — community being defined as a 
society relative to a common good.37 Society 
does not exist to serve individual needs alone, 
for the daily life of the community transcends 
the limitations in duration and diversity of 
individual plenitude: 


Humen communities are the highest attain- 
ments cf nature, for they are virtually un- 
limited with regard to diversity of perfections, 
and virtually immortal. Beyond the satisfaction 
of individual needs the association of men 
serves a good unique in plenitude and duration, 
the common good of the human community.38 


Man is sometimes a part of a community, 
` sometimes ‘not. When he is, the common good 
is greater than private good, and the latter may 
have to be sacrificed, as long as the common 
good and the private good are of the same 
order. The common good is not ultimate 
absolutely speaking, but only in an order which 
itself is not ultimate. It does not take priority, 


47—48. For other functions of authority not directly 
relevant to political society, see Philosophy of Demo- 
cratic Government, pp. 59-62, n. 23 and General 
Theory of Authority, chaps. 3—5. 


37 Philosophy of Democratic Government, p. 64; 
also “Common Good and Common Action,” p. 210. 
Simon systematically considered community aa com- 
mon good in three places: Philosophy of Democratic 
Government, pp. 48—50, 62—66; Tradition of Natural 
Law, pp. 86-109; “Common Good and Common 
Action,” pp. .202— "244. See General Theory of Au- 
thority, chap. 2 and Freedom and Community, pp. 
103—108, 130—144. 


38“Common Good and Common Action,” p. 207; 
also Tradition of Natural Law, pp. 88-89. 
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for example, over the individual’s relationship 
with God.? 

What is the nature of the common good? 
Simon answers that there are two kinds of 
societies — the community and the partnership 
— and, correspondingly, two kinds of goods — 
the common good and the sum of particular 
goods. The common good of a community calls 
forth “a common life of desire and action.” 
The good of a partnership does not.49 The 
good of a community consists in a common life 
of desire and action, a “unity in knowing and 
loving or hating,” for “... the most important 
part of community life takes place in the heart 
of man.’4! Common action is central to 
community and, therefore, authority is essen- 
tial, since common action cannot be taken for 
granted, but must be caused. The causation of 
common action is the function of authority. 
Authority thus depends upon and creates com- 
munity and common good. All three are mutu- 
ally creating and reinforcing. 

Simon’s theory of authority, then, gives 
strong support to my thesis that authority is 
possible only in community. Politics for Simon 
attempts to secure or to pursue what is benefi- 
cial for men in community — the common 
good. Authority, then, is not an external force 
commanding an individual against his will. 
Rather, because it proceeds from communal 
life, which is a shared internal life, it speaks to 
the life and commitment to common action 
which the individual member of the community 
shares with the other members. It is thus 
compatible with liberty.42 Authority also 
makes possible the continued existence and 
growth in excellence of the community by 
forming and perfecting new members and by 
assisting old members. Or, as Simon says, 
“here, over and above whatever is done by 
example, love, and friendship, the communica- 


39 Tradition of Natural Law, pp. 91, 105-107. This 
position is identical to Maritain’s. For an elaboration 
of it, see Jacques Maritain, The Person and The 
Common Good, trans. John J. Fitzgerald (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947). 


40 philosophy of Democratic Government, p. 49; 
also “Common Good and Common Action” pp. 
i ay. and Freedom and Community, pp. 
0 


41l Tradition of Natural Law, „pP: 95—96; “also 
General Theory of Authority, pp. 125—126. 


42Cf. Freedom and Community, pp. 103—109, esp. 
107—108. The relationship between liberty and au- 
thority is beyond the scope of this paper. For a 
comprehensive treatment, see Vukan Kuic, “The 
Contribution of Yves R. Simon to earn Science,” 
The i ae Science Reviewer, 4 (Fall, 1974), 
55— 
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tion of excellence follows a way proper to 
authority, for the greater excellence of the able 
leader consists in his adequate relation to the 
common good, and it is precisely this relation 
which is communicated in the act of taking his 
orders.”43 

This reference once again reminds us that 
although Simon, like Friedrich, grounds author- 
ity in community, he goes beyond Friedrich to 
refer it to a common good measured by 
standards which transcend the immediate values 
or beliefs‘ of any particular community. In 
Simon’s conception, an authority is a witness to 
the community for the common good, which is 
the good it must pursue. The common good 
will always build on what the community is, 
what it values, but it will always call the 
„community to become something it has not yet 
become. 

This notion of authority as witness to the 
truth is especially clear in Simon’s discussion of 
the place of authority in the theoretical judg- 
ment; that is,.in the realm of theoretical 
knowledge. “When the issue is one of truth, not 
of action, the person in authority has the 
character of a witness.°44 So understood, 
Simon argues, authority has a large role to play 
in the cognition of theoretical truth and in the 
. social teaching of the truth. Yet, Simon goes on 
to say, the function played by authority in the 
realm of theoretical truth is substitutional, not 
essential. It “plays a part which under better 
circumstances would pertain to the object. ”45 
Simon seems to be saying that when directly 
confronted with truth, the mind wavers from 
lack of confidence. Authority supplies that 
confidence in the absence of an unattainable 
objectivity. The role of authority in the prov- 
ince of scientific and theoretical knowledge 
possesses profound difficulty and importance, 
but is seldom treated. Simon here touches it, 
but he does not explore it in depth. Does 
authority have an essential or merely a substitu- 
tional role to play in the discovery (as opposed 
‘to the communication) of truth? Moreover, in 
the realm of theoretical knowledge does author- 
ity continue to be grounded in community? 
While Simon addresses such questions, he does 
not make them the center of his attentior.. 


93General Theory of Authority, p. 145. All of 
chap. 4 of this work is an explanation of this pcint. 


44 General Theory of Authority, p. 84. 
4*Sibid., p. 92. 
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Michael Polanyi: E 
Authority and Personal Knowledge 


Michael Polanyi framed an epistemology and 
a philosophy of science directed against meth- 
odological limitations on science and against 
the limitations on knowledge imposed by the 
modern paradigm of Cartesian skepticism.46 
This theory of knowledge can only be sum- 
marized briefly and its bearing on authority 
sketched. According to Polanyi, the old epis- 
temological dichotomies dependent upon the 
notion of critical doubt — absolute vs. relative, 
subjective vs. objective — do not characterize 
knowledge. Moreover, the methods of induc- 


tion and deduction do not adequately describe - 


the process of scientific discovery. Polanyi 
replaces these with the new dichotomies of 


subsidiary vs. focal awareness and of tacit vs. | 


explicit knowledge.47 He maintains that man 
does not know by means of induction or 
deduction but by the integration of his subsidi- 
ary awareness of particulars with his focal 
awareness of the whole through active percep- 
tion. Man knows by integrating fragments into 
a comprehensive whole. The significance of the 
particulars cannot be explicitly known or 
stated. All knowledge thus has a tacit dimen- 
sion. The norm of objective knowledge is then 


an impossible one, for it attempts to eliminate _ 


the tacit or unspecifiable part of knowledge. It 
attempts to make all knowledge explicit and 
thereby readily communicable to every mind, 
so long as each of those minds is abstracted 
from all “subjective” hindrances.4® It calls for 
detachment. This for Polanyi is impossible, 
because the tacit dimension is essential in the 
discovery, validation, and communication of 
knowledge. The knower cannot be detached; 
rather he must, in Polanyi’s term, “indwell” the 
particulars. He takes meaning from the sub- 


46The results of this inquiry are expressed primari- 
ly in Personal Knowledge: Towards a Past—Critical 
Philosophy (New York: Harper & Row, 1964). Other 
major statements are: Science, Faith, and Society 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964), The 
Study of Man (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963), and The Tacit Dimension (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1966). My analysis in the following pages 
owes much to discussions over a number of years with 
James L. Wiser. See his “Michael Polanyi: Personal 
Knowledge and the Promise of Autonomy,” Political 
Theory, 2 (February, 1974), 77—78 and “Political 
Theory, Personal Knowledge, and Public Truth,” 
Journal of Politics, 36 (August, 19.74), 661-674. 


47 This exposition follows Personal Knowledge, pp. 
55—131, 255—298; Tacit Dimension, pp. 3—25, and 
Study of Man, pp. 11—70. 

48For elaboration, see Wiser, “Political Theory,” 
pp- 668—671, and “Michael Polanyi,” pp. 79—80. 
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sidiary terms by entering into them and making 
them a part of himself. All knowledge then, 
Polanyi argues, is personal knowledge. It arises 
from the commitment of the knower. As 
Polanyi puts it: 
According to the logic of commitment, truth 
is something that can be thought of only by 
believing it. It is then improper to speak of 
another person’s mental operation as leading to 
a true proposition in any other sense than that 
it leads him to something the orn himself 
believes to be true.49 


If this is the case, is Polanyi saying that all 
knowledge is subjective? Most emphatically 
not.5° The knower indwells in order to appreci- 
ate reality, not to appreciate a structure created 
by the self. The ultimate honesty of his 
personal commitment ties the knower to reali- 
ty. This honesty is derived from intellectual 
passions which lead the knower to search for 
reality and to identify it by its preciousness. 
The knower knows and communicates his 
knowledge with universal intent. As James L. 
Wiser puts it: 

Although emerging from within a personal 

or existential achievement, truth was to be 

understood to be discovered by the rational or 
. nostic element in man. As such, it addressed 

itself to that very faculty which ... was 
common to all men. Given this understanding, 
the achievement of truth was a representative 

‘act, and its appearance carried with it the 

implications of a universal validity.51 


While written specifically about Plato and 
Aristotle, these words apply also to Polanyi. 

If, then, all knowledge is personal knowledge, 
what is the place of authority, community, and 
tradition? Since knowledge as the result of tacit 
operations passionately supported cannot be 
formulated in totally explicit definitions, rules, 
maxims, or procedures; it must be transmitted 
tacitly, that is, as part of a tradition and a 
structure of teacher and student. “...[T]he 
transmission of knowledge from one generation 
to the other must be predominantly tacit.’’52 
Knowledge is like a skill or an art; it must be 
passed from master to apprentice. The tradition 
in-which the master and apprentice (or teacher 
and pupil) operate also serves as a guide to what 
others have found to be rich in the representa- 


i 49 Personal Knowledge, p. 305. Emphasis in origin- 
al. 


. 56Polanyi defends himself against this charge in 
Personal Knowledge, pp. 299-324; see also pp. 104, 
132—150. 


51ePolitical Theory,” pp. 663—664. 
52Polanyi, Tacit Dimension, p. 61. 
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tion of reality. Tradition is, then, not valued for 
itself, but because it is transparent, because it 
allows reality to shine through.>? But tradition 
depends upon authority and community (or 
‘“fconvivial order” as Polanyi calls it). 

. [O] ur adherence to the truth can be seen 
to imply our adherence to a society which 
respects the truth, and which we trust to 
respect it.’54 The learner must “affiliate” 
himself to a community that cultivates the 
tradition of knowledge to which he aspires, that 
appreciates its values and strives to act by its 
standards. Such a convivial order makes 
fellowship, communication, and participation 
in joint activities possible. This, of course, 
recalls the idea of community in Yves Simon. 
Even more striking in this respect is Polanyi’s 
adding to the idea of convivial order the idea of 
authority in the achievement of the common 
good.°© In the case of scientific communities, 
of course, the common good is scientific 
knowledge. Authority, then, is necessary to 
keep the community together and to keep it 
directed toward its end. Authority is necessary 
to suppress deviation through mutual control, 
but even more basic is its function in pointing 
to new possibilities for discovery within the 
tradition. Authority has a dynamic character. 
The acceptance of authority is the recognition 
that what appears meaningless has a meaning 
which can be discovered by the same kind of 
indwelling practiced by those who have gone 
before. It is a joint celebration of the structure 
of the convivial order.57 Thus, “the effect of 
Polanyi’s argument on behalf of traditional 
knowledge is to suggest that belonging to a 
community, believing in its traditions, and 
thereby understanding the experience which 
engendered them are all part of a single process, 
i.e., the acquisition of knowledge.’5® Thus, 
unlike Simon, Polanyi sees an essential connec- 
tion between authority, community, and the 
acquisition of theoretical knowledge. 

Authority for Polanyi has two aspects: the 
horizontal and the vertical. The former can be 


S3Polanyi, Personal Knowledge, pp. 53-55, 
a see also Wiser, “Michael Polanyi,” pp. 

54Polanyi, Personal Knowledge, p. 203. 

55 ibid., p. 207. 

56fbid., pp. 210-212. Cf. Tacit Dimension, pp. 
53-92. | 

S7Cf. Tacit Dimension, pp. 61. 72—74; Personal 
Knowledge, pp. 53, 163—164, 207—209; Science, 
Faith, and Society, chap. 2 


58Wiser, “Michael Polanyi,” 
original. 


p. 84. Emphasis in 
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illustrated by the following reference to author- 
ity in science: 

The authority of science resides in scientific 
opinion. Science exists as a body of wide-rang- 
ing authoritative knowledge only so long as the 
consensus of scientists continues. It lives and 
grows only so long as this consensus can resolve 
the perpetual tension between discipline and 

` originality. Every succeeding generation is 
sovereign in reinterpreting the tradition of 
science. 5 


The body of recognized scientists establishes 
the tradition and authority of science by 
` forming a scientific consensus which is a “chain 
of mutual appreciation.”© Each scientist is 
responsible for maintaining watch over the 
traditions of science in his own area; yet, since 
areas overlap, a network of authority is formed. 
In many ways this is what Friedrich sys about 
authority. A scientific communication is au- 
thoritative because it is capable of elaboration 
in terms of the consensual values of the 
scientific community, which are embodied ina 
dynamic tradition. Yet there is a vertical 
dimension also, an orientation toward the 
truth, which we saw in Simon. A scientific 
communication is authoritative because it is in 
principle universal, because it makes contact 
with reality. It is genuinely knowledge and thus 
makes a claim’ on each person, not just those 
within the tradition. A scientific claim is made 
with universal intent; yet, since the contact 
. with reality is personal, it is in fact meaningful 
only to a community of similar persons. Like 
Socrates’ claim to authority in Athens, which is 
based on his insight into reality but understood 
only by his followers, any knower’s claim to 
authority has these two inseparable aspects.®! 
When we speak of society, the universal (or 
vertical) aspect of authority must be the com- 
mon good. To. the extent that society is a 
convivial order (community) committed to 
seeking the common good, authority is present 
as the force directing it toward that common 
good. Thus, Polanyi’s epistemology is congru- 
ent with Simon’s political philosophy, but 
demonstrates more profoundly the dependence 
of all authority upon truth, community, and 
tradition. 


“9 Science, Faith, and Society, p. 16. 

60Fbid., p. 16. 

ólSocrates’ claim is evident in the Apology 
Gorgias, and Republic; Cf. Eric Voegelin, Order an 
History, Vol. IH: Plato and Aristotle (Baten Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1957), esp. pp. 
7—10, 36-45, 48—70. See also Wiser, “Political 
Theory,” pp. 664—668, 674 for the two espects of 
authority. 
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Conclusions 


Our odyssey through the theories of authori- 
ty in the thought of Carl Friedrich, Yves 
Simon, and Michael Polanyi has brought us, I 
hope, to a hospitable shore. The presentation of 
these three theories was intended to be cumula- 
tive, so that our conclusions about authority 
may be quickly drawn. First of all, the connec- 
tion between authority and common good in 
Simon and between authority and reality in 
Polanyi helps us to dispel the strangeness which 
at ‘first glance surrounds the claims to authority 
by Socrates and Christ.62 Such a claim is not 
comprehensible in terms of power or of wide- 
spread following, but only in terms of a 
personal contact with transcendent reality. The 
“vertical? aspect of authority overwhelms the 
“horizontal” in these two cases, These extreme 
cases confirm the insight of Polanyi and Simon, 
pace Friedrich, that all authority is rightful 
authority, that a higher source than common 
values must validate any claim to authority.®3 
An authority is a witness to the truth. 

But Christ’s speech and action draw on the 
traditions of the Law and the Prophets, and 
Socrates’ speech draws on the traditions of 
Athens and of philosophy. Moreover, both 
gather a community around them. Thus, their 
authority is personal and is meaningful because 
it appeals to a community of seekers of truth 
and draws on the traditions of sucha search, It 
follows that a “horizontal”? aspect is always 
present. This is the second conclusion to be 
drawn. Authority is possible only on the basis 
of community and tradition. Outside such a 
community, the communications of the one in 
authority are unintelligible. The personal quali- 
ty of knowledge and authority and the neces- 
sities of communication make essential com- 
munity as a system of shared values, trusts, and 
traditions of action and speech. The authority © 
as witness must be part of a community which 
makes possible his reaching beyond the horizon 
of the community. In any case of authority, 
either the ‘vertical’ orientation to truth and 
reality or the “horizontal” relation to the 
wisdom of the community may predominate. 
Perhaps in the majority of cases it will be the 
latter. Yet both must be present in every 
authority and in every authoritative pronounce- 
ment. 


62For Socrates, see previous note; for Christ, Luke 
20:2—8 and esp. Mark 1:21 —28. 


©3Cf, Charles W. Hendel, “An Exploration of the 
Nature of Authority,” in Friedrich (ed.), Nomos I, pp. 
3—27, esp. p. ie , 
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Third, the creation by Socrates and Christ of 
communities extending to the present teaches 
us that the existence of community requires 
authority. Such is also the teaching of Fried- 
rich, Simon, and Polanyi. My thesis in this 
paper has been that authority requires com- 
munity, but this emphasis should not be al- 
lowed to obscure that equally community must 
have authority. Men may experience occasional 
moments of spontaneous sharing, love, and 
trust. While such an experience may linger long 
in the heart, the unity it creates will not last 
unless it is maintained by some form of 
authority, personal or institutional. 

We may then think of authority as the 
reflection, within a community of men pursu- 
ing a common goal or goals set by their shared 
tradition, of the tension between the given and 
the demanded. Authority as insight into the 
demanded directs the community from where it 
is (the given) to where it ought to be (the 
demanded). Its directions are given in the 
language and symbols of the tradition, while at 
the same time it subtly reforms that language 
and those symbols in conformity with the 
demands of truth. Thus, the theory of com- 
munity and authority does portray a definite 
way of life for man, a life in pursuit of truth 
and common good in association with other 
such seekers.64 l 

I have not spoken only of political authori- 
ty, though much of the foregoing is drawn from 
discussions of political authority. This is be- 
cause I believe that all authority must be 
grounded in transcendent standards and in 
community. Yet authority is shaped and mani- 
fested in different ways in different contexts. 
Political authority is related to the common 
good and to the common political ideas, experi- 
ences, and goals of a community, while scienti- 
fic authority is related to reality and the shared 
assumptions and methods of the scientific 
community. Parental authority is oriented to 
standards of maturity and responsibility and to 
the beliefs, commitments, and experiences of 
the family. Authority, in its various contexts, 
may be exercised by one person, a few persons, 
many persons, or even all persons in the 
community. The nature of authority must not 
be confused with the manner of its exercise.65 
The nature of authority is to direct an activity 
to its proper-end. The right to direct is not 


~ 


64Pace the accusation of Salkever, “Virtue, Obliga- 
tion, and Politics,” p. 90. 


©50n this distinction see especially Simon, Philoso- 
phy of Democratic Government, pp. 37—38. 
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necessarily lodged in one, few, or many. The 
type of community, activity, and end will 
determine the manner of exercise of authority. 
A full discussion of political authority would 
require a fuller consideration of the nature of 
politics, common good, and the political com- 
munity. 

What can we say, finally, from this perspec- 
tive about the crisis of authority in the modern: 
world? All three grounds of authority — per- 
sonal knowledge, community, and tradition —; 
are weakened and under attack in our time. The 
Cartesian paradigm of systematic doubt pre- 
dominant in epistemology cuts the link be- 
tween authority and truth. Its effects can be © 
seen even in Friedrich’s theory of authority. 
The impact of individualism and the ideal of 
personal autonomy have weakened belief in and 
ties to community. Communities, of course, 
exist and will continue to exist. Yet individual- 
ism as an ideal and a practice makes difficult 
the existence of communities based on rational 
common commitment, trust, memory, faith, 
collective ideals, and discipline.°7 Finally, tra- 
dition and the ceremony, ritual, and emotion 
connected with it have acquired a bad name in 
the contemporary world.©® They are associated 
(often rightly) with traditionalism, reactionary 
politics, and obscurantism. The attack on tradi- 
tion as such, however, is fundamentaily an 
attack on history. It isat bottom an attempt to 
escape history and the necessarily historical 
(and therefore limited) existence of man. Tradi- 
tion is what makes historical existence bearable 
by giving some meaning and perspective to the 
distance between the given and the demanded. 
Political theorists can do little, perhaps, directly 
to respond to the practical crisis of authority. 
Yet ideas have consequences, and the practical 
crisis of authority has roots in the under- 
nourished soil of our theoretical understanding 
of authority, tradition, knowledge, and com- 


66Cf, Wiser, ‘Political Theory” and “Michael 
Polanyi”; also Schaar, “Legitimacy in the Modern 
State,” pp. 294-295. 


67This may be the place to point out that the 
theory of authority I have elucidated is not hostile to 
freedom. Friedrich, Simon, and Polanyi all emphasize 
the interdependence of freedom and authority. Since 
the exploration of this interdependence would require 
a larger compass, I have chosen not to consider it in 
this paper. 

68For connections between ceremony, ritual, tradi- 
tion, and community see Harvey Cox, The Feast of 
Fools (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1969), 
passim; and Maurice R. Stein, The Eclipse of Com- 
munity (New York: Harper & Row, 1964), chap. 10. 
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The Relative Importance of Socioeconomic and Political 


Variables for Public Policy* 


MICHAEL S. LEWIS-BECK 
University of lowa 


Since the quantitative study of public policy 
as a dependent variable first began, a dominant 
issue has been the relative importance of 
socioeconomic and political variables for deter- 
mining policy outcomes. Dawson and Robin- 
son, in their pivotal article, concluded that 
socioeconomic conditions were more important 
than the political variable of interparty com- 
petition in shaping welfare policies.! Their 
findings, along with the earlier theoretical 
contributions of Key and Lockard,? sparked a 
series of investigations on public policy deter- 
minants, each of which attempted to make 
comparative judgments about the impact of 
socioeconomic and political variables.4 

More recent work indicates that the question 
continues to be salient. Fry and Winters state 
that a major aim of their study is “to examine 
the relative importance of political and socio- 
economic variables’* for explaining the redis- 


*I would like especially to thank Donald J. 
' McCrone and Lawrence B. Mohr for their contribu- 
tions to the development of this paper. 


Richard E. Dawson and James A. Robinson, 
“Inter-party Competition, Economic Variables, and 
Welfare Policies in the American States,” Journal of 
Politics, 25 (May, 1963), 265—289. 


2V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1949), p. 307; Duane Lockard, New 
England State Politics (Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1959), pp. 320—340. 


3 Charles F. Cnudde and Donald J. McCrone, “Party 
Competition and Welfare Policies in the American 
States,” American Political Science Review, 63 (Sep- 
tember, 1969), 858—866; Thomas R. Dye, Politics, 
Economics, and the Public: Policy Outcomes in the 
American States (Chicago: Rand MeNally, 1966); 
Richard I. Hofferbert, “The Relation Between Public 
Policy and Some Structural and Environmental Vari- 
ables in the American States,” American Political 
Science Review, 60 (March, 1966), 73— 82; Ira Shar- 
- kansky and Richard J. Hofferbert, “Dimeusions of 
State Politics, Economics, and Public Policy,” Ameri- 
a naa Science Review, 63 (September, 1969), 


4Brian R. Fry and Richard F. Winters, “The 
Politics of Redistribution,” American Political Science 
Review, 64 (June, 1970), 508—522. 


tributive policies of the American states. They 
decide that political variables are more im- 
portant than socioeconomic ones.> Booms and 
Halidorson, revising Fry and Winters, also ad- 
dress the toric, concluding that their reformula- 
tion “‘raised considerably the relative explana- 
tory power of the socioeconomic variables.’® 
While doubting that any definitive answer to 
this question is possible, Uslaner and Weber 
nevertheless assert, in their investigation of the 
politics of redistribution, that “there is a great 
deal to be said”? for explanations which 
emphasize political over socioeconomic factors. 
Finally, a current piece by Tompkins on state 
welfare expenditures contends that the central 
issue in the literature on policy outcomes is still 
the relative importance of socioeconomic and 
political variables.® 

In these various studies, different statistical 
techniques have been employed to assess the 
relative importance of the independent vari- 
ables: simple bivariate correlation (rarely in 
isolation), partial correlation, and multiple re- 
gression. Regardless of the particular analytic 
technique stressed, the strategy has generally 
been to compare the magnitudes of the coef- 
ficients of the socioeconomic and political’ 
variables in their relation with the policy 
variable, on this basis making a judgement about 
which are more important. 

The aim of this brief paper is to demonstrate 
that research efforts to date have failed to 


>Fry and Winters, p. 521. 


®Bernard H. Booms and James R. Halldorson, “The 
Politics of Redistribution: A Reformulation,” Ameri- 
a ee Science Review, 67 (September, 1973), 


TEric M. Uslaner and Ronald E. Weber, “The 
‘Politics’ of Redistribution: Toward a Model of the 
Policy-making Process in the American States,” A meri- 
can Politics Quarterly, 3 (April, 1975), 130—170. 


8Garv L. Tompkins, “A Causal Model of State 
Welfare Expenditures,” Journal of Politics, 37 (Au- 
gust, 1975), 392—416. 
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assess accurately the relative importance of 
socioeconomic and political variables for public 
policy, in large part because they have relied on 
statistical techniques inadequate to the task. As 
Duncan, and Linn and Werts, have shown, 
zero-order correlation, partial correlation, and 
multiple regression would provide unbiased 
estimates of importance only for very peculiar 
causal structures.? When the researcher’s im- 
plicit or explicit theory does not correspond to 
this very restricted set of models, as will 
generally be the case, then an assessment of 
relative importance based on parameter esti- 
mates in a formally constructed causal model 
must be undertaken. 

It is suggested here that comparison of 
“effects coefficients,’ derived from path analy- 
sis, is the preferred method of assessing the 
relative importance of different independent 
variables for explaining a. given dependent 
variable.!9 To support this contention, the 
limitations of simple correlation, partial correla- 
tion, and multiple regression coefficients are 
first discussed. Then, the advantages of the 
effects coefficient are presented. Finally, the 
effects coefficients for a current model of 
welfare policy are calculated, and the results 
compared to estimates from the aforemen- 
tioned correlation and regression approaches. In 
evaluating these effects coefficients, which are 
actually congruent with the policy model 
posited, socioeconomic variables emerge as 
clearly more important than political variables, 
contrary to interpretations based on the more 
traditional statistical techniques. 


Comparing Correlation Coefficients to 
Evaluate Relative Importance 


The shortcomings of comparing simple cor- 
relation coefficients in order to assess the 
relative importance of socioeconomic and poli- 
tical variables for public policy are perhaps 
obvious. Indeed, when simple correlations are 
reported in the literature on the subject, they 
almost never serve as the sole basis of evalua- 
tion. Dawson and Robinson first look at bi- 


variate correlations, finding substantial relation- . 


Otis D. Duncan, “Partials, Partitions, and Paths,” 
in Sociological Methodology 1970, ed. E. Borgatta and 
G. Bohrnstedt (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1970), pp. 
38—47; R. L. Linn and C. E. Wirts, “Assumptions ‘in 
Making Causal Inferences from Part Correlations, 
Partial Correlations, and Partial Regression Coef- 
ficients,” Psychological Bulletin, 72 (November, 
1969), 307—310. 


10Michael S. Lewis-Beck and Lawrence B. Mohr, 
“Evaluating Effects of Independent Variables,” Politi- 
cal Methodology, 3 (February, 1976), 27-47. 
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ships between interparty competition and so- 
cioeconomic conditions, between interparty 
competition and welfare policy, and between 
socioeconomic conditions and welfare pol- 
icy.!! But they then go on to examine these 
bivariate relationships while controlling for the 
third variable. (This was done by dividing the 
control variable into three categories, i.e,, upper, 
middle, lower, and looking at the adjusted cor- 
relations within each category.) They conclude 
that socioeconomic conditions are more impor- 
tant than interparty competition for welfare pol- 
icy in the American states. The primary analytic 


technique of Hofferbert, however, is bivariate 


correlation.!2 He finds that the degree of 
malapportionment of state legislative districts 
and the extent of divided control of state 
governments, respectively, have inconsequential 
relationships with “welfare orientation,” where- 
as socioeconomic conditions do not (r=.70). 
Thus, he contends that socioeconomic factors 


appear to have more impact on state policies. 


than political structure variables. 

It is useful to elaborate a specific example in 
order to make the limitations of correlational 
comparison explicit. Suppose, like Dawson and 
Robinson, one is interested in the relative 
effects of socioeconomic conditions (X,) and 
interparty competition (Ya) on welfare policy 
(Y3). Then the zero-order correlations, 7; 3 and 
F23, are compared and, because ry 3 is of greater 
magnitude, it is decided that socioeconomic 


‘conditions are more important for welfare 


policy than interparty competition. Assuming 
there are no other problems (e.g., measurement 
error) this judgment will be accurate only if the 
actual interrelationship among interparty com- 


petition, socioeconomic conditions, and welfare’ 


policy corresponds to the causal model dia- 
grammed in Figure 1. That is, interparty com- 
petition and socioeconomic conditions must be 
completely independent. This certainly does 
not seem likely, especially given the substantial 
correlations Dawson and Robinson report be- 
tween the two variables.!3 Further, it has been 
argued repeatedly that socioeconomic factors 
influence political variables, in which case an 
evaluation based on a comparison of r;3 and 
ra3 would tend to underrate the total impact of 
socioeconomic forces on policy.!4 A further 


11D awson and Robinson. 

12Hofferbert. 

13D awson and Robinson. 

14Cnudde and McCrone, p. 860; Dye, Politics, 


Economics, and the Public, p. 285; Lockard, New 
England State Politics, pp. 336-337. 
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contention is that the apparent relationship 
between interparty competition and welfare 
outcomes is largely spurious, a product of the 
effect of socioeconomic variatles on both.!> If 
this is so, then 73 would of course exaggerate 
the effect of interparty com pecition. 


xy u3 


E Pa 


Yr 
23 
Y2 


Figure 1. Causal System Referenced by 
Zero-Order Correlation Coefficients 


While the limitations of comparing simple 
bivariate correlations in order to arrive at the 
relative importance of variables are clear, it may 
not be so apparent that the same criticisms 
apply to the comparisons sometimes made 
among multiple correlation coefficients. For 
instance, Fry and Winters in support of their 
hypothesis that political variables are more 
important for redistributive policies than socio- 
economic variables, report that in separate 
regression analyses the politizal variables were 
found to explain 38 per cent of the variance 
but that socioeconomic variables explained 
only 17 per cent.!§ (Recall that percentage of 
variance explained is simply the square of the 
multiple correlation coeffic:ent.) Unless the 
socioeconomic variables are completely unre- 
lated to the political variables in the manner 
diagrammed in Figure 1, then this comparison 
of two squared multiple correlations still pro- 
vides a distorted picture of their relative im- 
portance for redistributive po:icies. 


Comparing Partial Correlation Coefficients 
to Evaluate Relative Importance 


Nearly all of the authors whose work is 
reviewed here heavily emphasize comparison of 
partial correlation coefficients, with the note- 
worthy exception of Cnudde and McCrone, 
who appreciate some of the inadequacies of the 
technique.!? As noted above, Dawson and 


15pawson and Robinson: Dye, Politics, Economics, 
and the Public. 


16Fry and Winters, p. 519. 
17Cnudde and McCrone. 
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Robinson compute correlations between inter- 
party competition and welfare policy, control- 
ling for socioeconomic conditions, and between 
socioeconomic conditions and welfare policy, 
controlling for interparty competition.!8 Look- 
ing at the resultant coefficients, they conclude 
that socioeconomic conditions are more impor- 
tant for welfare policy than interparty competi- 
tion is. Thomas Dye finds that the partial 
correlations between political system variables 
and policy outcomes, controlling for economic 
development, are consistently much lower than 
the partial correlations between economic 
development and policy outcomes controlling 
for the political system.1? Therefore, he infers 
that political system variables are generally 
considerably less important than economic 
development variables in shaping policy out- 
comes. A slightly different conclusion is cffered 
by Sharkansky and Hofferbert, who assert, 
“the coefficients of partial correlation reveal 
that this policy factor [Welfare-Education] is 
associated most clearly with high scores on 
Competition-Turnout and Affluence, with nei- 
ther being significantly more important than 
the other.”2° l 

The popularity of the pertial correlation 
technique is unfortunate, for it is a highly 
inappropriate device for determining the rela- 
tive importance of different independent vari- 
ables. Partial correlation yields a correlation of 
residuals. As Linn and Werts, and Duncan, have 
shown, the causal structure to which this 
correlation corresponds is that diagrammed in 
Figure 2.2! Suppose, as before, that X, = 
socioeconomic conditions, Ya = interparty 
competition, and Y3 = welfare policy. In 
evaluating the impact of Ya on Y3, all that the 
partial correlation r23,, may tell us is whether 
Y, is spuriously related to Y3 (e.g., 723.1 is 
zero or not statistically significant), and in this 
sense an unimportant influence on it. Also, if 
one is interested, ra3., of course provides 
information about the impact of one error term 
or residual on another, e.g., uz on u3. 


If politics are in fact unimportant for policy 
as Dye and others have suggested, and only 
appear to have an effect because socioeconomic 
conditions are a prior common influence, then 


18pawson and Robinson. 


19Dye, Politics, Economics, and the Public, pp. 
293—295. 


20Sharkansky and Hofferbert, p. 877. 
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oe cit 
X 
1 *23°1 
Tye 
Figure 2. Three-Variable Causal System 
Referenced by the 


Partial Correlation Coefficient, 723,1 


partial correlation will indicate this spurious- 
ness.72 Assuming that Figure 2 reflects a true 
state of the world, it makes no sense to 
compare 723,1 tO 713.2- This is because the 
causal structure congruent with r33.. (see 
Figure 3) is different from, in fact directly 
contradicts, the model of reality affirmed in 
Figure 2. As can be seen by comparing the two 
figures, it is impossible to maintain that both 
models are valid at the same time, e.g., Figure 2 
for r23,1 indicates that X, affects Ya but Y3 
does not affect X,, while Figure 3 asserts 
exactly the opposite. Obviously the model that 
corresponds with reality is the only valid one. 
When Figure 2 is declared to be correct, then an 
examination of r;3.2, which implies Figure 3, is 
irrelevant and misleading. If, after due delibera- 
tion, it cannot be determined which model is 
properly specified, or neither appears tc mirror 
the real world accurately, then the partial 
correlation technique can tell us nothing what- 
soever about the relative effect of X; and Y, 
on Y3. In this case, it will be necessary to turn 
to statistical techniques that accord with the 
true structure of relations among the veriables. 


X, <—- u 
P ' 
r 
Mni 13°2 
Y <—— u 
"3 43 
Figure 3. Three-Variable Causal System 
Referenced by the 


Partial Correlation Coefficient, 713.9 


22% the partial correlation is calculated and found 
to be zero or not significant statistically, then the 
conclusion of spuriousness is legitimate, granting this 
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The narrow applicability of the partial cor- 
relation approach is in no way avoided if 
multiple-partial correlation coefficients are 
compared, as Dye, and Fry and Winters, have 
done.*3 Fry and Winters provide an especially 
clear example of the use of this technique for 
evaluating relative importance:24 


The most interesting and significant finding in 
this study, however, concems the relative im- 
portance of political and socioeconomic vari- 
ables in determining redistributive fiscal policies 
in the states.... For the 48 states the mul- 
tiple-partial for political variables controlled for 
the socioeconomic variables is .46 while the 
multiple-partial for the socioeconomic variables 
controlled for the political variables is only .27. . 


The difficulties with the simple partial correla- 
tion approach still hold in the multiple-partial 
case. That is, when two multiple-partial correla- 
tion coefficients are compared, as Fry and 
Winters do, two different and contradictory 
causal systems are being referenced simultane- 
ously. However, the situation is, if anything, 
even more problematic than with Figures 2 and 
3, for the greater number of variables involved 
makes the implied rival models still more 
complex. 


Comparing Multiple Regression Coefficients 
to Evaluate Relative Importance: 


An approach to relative importance that is in 
some ways more Satisfactory, but has been less 
frequently used, is comparison of multiple 
regression coefficients. Cnudde and McCrone 
employ regression analysis, although they look 
only at the unstandardized coefficients.25 The 
difficulty with unstandardized coefficients is 
that, because the independent variables have 


different measurement scales, making judg-° 


ments about relative effect is troublesome. 
Therefore, attention will focus on standardized 
partial regression coefficients, or beta 


causal structure. However, if the partial correlation is 


found to be statistically significant, then it is not 
necessarily proper to infer, as is frequently done, that 
the independent variable in question, e.g., political 
structure, does have an impact on policy. This caution 
is understandable when it is recalled that the partial 
correlation is merely a correlation among residuals, 
€g- ru2u3- Thus, even if this correlation is significant, 
it may simply reflect some third variable other than 
socioeconomic conditions, e.g., geographic region, 
which is operating to produce spuriousness between 
political structure and public policy. 


23Dye, Politics, Economics, and the Public, pp. 
295-297; Fry and Winters. 


24 Fry and Winters, p. 521. 
25Cnudde and McCrone. 
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weights.2® Booms and Halldorson explicitly 
argue that beta weights provide a “method for 
comparing the relative importance of variables 
in ‘explaining’ the dependent variable.”27 

In following this strategy, the most straight- 
forward method is simply to place the variables 
of interest in a regression equation, calculate 
the standardized partial regression coefficients, 
and compare their magnitudes. Continuing the 
previous example of evaluating effects of socio- 
economic conditions (X,) and interparty com- 
petition (Y>) on welfare policy (Y3), the 
equation would look like this: 

Y3 = B31.2X1 + b32.1 Y2 + u. 

To determine the relative importance of X; and 
Y, for Y3, the sizes of 31.2 and B32, would 
be compared. This approach is possible if the 
causal relations underlying the variables corre- 
spond to the diagram in Figure 4. In this 
system, both X; and Y% have a direct impact 
on Y} and they are related to each other, but 


the nature of this latter relationship is unspeci- 
fied. 


Figure 4. Three-Variable Causal System 
Referenced by Partial Regression Coefficients 


The potential difficulty for interpretation, as 
Figure 4 makes clear, is that the beta weights 
only assess direct effects of independent vari- 
ables. Suppose, however, that socioeconomic 
conditions affect the political variatle of inter- 
party competition, as has often been sug- 


26H. M. Blalock, Jr., “Causal Inferences, Closed 
Populations, and Measures of Association,” American 
Political Science Review, 61 (March, 1967), 130—136; 
J. W. Tukey, ‘ ‘Causation, Regression, and Path Analy- 
sis,” in Statistics and Mathematics in Biology, ed. O. 
Kempthorne, T. S. Bancroft, J. W. Gowen, and J. L. 
Lush (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 1954), 
pp. 35-66; M. E. Turner and C. D. Stevens, “The 
Regression ‘Analysis of Causal Paths,” Biometrics, 15 
(June, 1959), 236-258; Sewell Wright, “Path Coef- 
ficients and Path Regression: Alternative or Comple- 
te Concepts?” Biometrics, 16 (ung, 1960), 


27Booms and Halldorson, p. 932. 
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gested.28 Then, X4, in addition to its direct 
effect on Y3, has an indirect effect on Y3 
through its impact on _Y,. A comparison of 
B3;.2 and 832,,; would necessarily neglect this 
indirect influence, thereby undervaluing the 
overall importance of socioeconomic conditions 
in shaping welfare policy. The omission of 
indirect effects is especially distorting when 
multicollinearity is large (as indeed would be 
expected between socioeconomic conditions 
and interparty competition), for then much of 
the influence in the system cannot be uniquely 
assigned to any one variable.?? 


Comparing Effects Coefficients to 
Evaluate Relative Importance 


In the foregoing, I attempted to demonstrate 
that zero-order correlation, partial correlation, 
and multiple regression generally produce mis- 
leading judgments about the relative impor- 
tance of socioeconomic and political variables 
for public policy. Now, I should like to. 
illustrate how path analytic techniques can 
generate coefficients which provide an accurate 
evaluation of the effects of different indepen- 
dent variables. These coefficients, known as 
“effects coefficients,’ can be derived for any 
causal ‘system, including the special ones 
covered by coefficients from simple correlation, 
partial correlation, or multiple regression. (Path 
analysis is not an untried technique in the study 
of public policy outcomes. Uslaner and Weber, 
and Tompkins, provide recent instances of its 
use.2® However, an effects coefficient, which 
can be calculated from a path model, has not 
been used in any form to evaluate the relative 
impact of independent variables. Uslaner and 
Weber, for example, propose a six-equation 
recursive model of redistribution policy;3! but 
they determine relative influence simply by: 
comparing beta weights in a single equation, 
which amounts to no more than the multiple. 
regression approach discussed above, with all its 
attendant shortcomings.) 

The utility of effects coefficients is most 
easily shown'by exploring a concrete example. 
Since it is beyond the scope of this essay to 
develop a model of public policy outcomes, the 
following presentation will confine itself to a 
plausible model already popular in the litera- 


28Dye, Politics, Economics, and the Public, p. 285; 
Lockard, New England State Politics, Pp. 336. 3 37; 
Cnudde and McCrone, p. 860. 


29Duncan, 1970, p. 40. 
30Uslaner and Weber; Tompkins. . 
31 Uslaner and Weber, pp. 138, 156. 
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ture. This model, diagrammed in Figure 5, is 
most fully and explicitly treated by Cnudde 
and McCrone.32 They state that welfare policy 


(Y3) is caused directly by socioeconomic condi- 
tions (X,) and interparty competition (Y3), 
and that interparty competition (Y3) is also 
influenced by socioeconomic conditions (X4). 


Xi 


A 


Figure 5. A Three-Variable Recursive System 


As I have indicated previously, given this 
causal structure, the zero-order correlations rj 4 


and r33 cannot be meaningfully compared 
because X; and Y, are not independent and, 
more specifically, because rz3 is partly spuri- 
ous. Further, partial correlations ry;3.. and 
23.1 are of no use, for they involve com- 
parison of two different and contradictory 
causal systems, neither of which corresponds to 
Figure 5. Finally, an examination of the beta 
weights, 831.5 and 832.1 is inadequate because 
the indirect effect of X, is not taken into 
account. A straightforward extension of path 
analytic techniques, however, allows the rela- 
tive impact of X; and Y3 to be correctly 
evaluated. . 

Figure 5 represents a simple three-variable 
recursive model; for a set of structural equa- 
tions to be recursive, it must meet two assum p- 
tions: (1) uncorrelated error terms; and (2) no 
causal feedback.33 The model is expressed in 
the following system of simultaneous linear 
equations (the variables are assumed to be in 
standard form): 


Yo = P21 X1 + ug 
Y3 = P31X1 + P32Y2 + u3. 


32Cnudde and McCrone. 


33Ronald J. Wonnacott and Thomas H. Wonnacott, 
Gees (New York: Wiley, 1970), pp. 
193-195. 
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Because it is a recursive system, ordinary least 
squares (ordinary multiple regression) applied 


' to each equation yields the most efficient 


estimates of the parameters p21, P31 and 
p32. Assuming that the paths in Figure 5 are 
so estimated, it remains to provide a summary 
measure of the influence of each of the 
independent variables, X,; and Y2, on Y3. The 
effects coefficient is proposed here as such a 
measure. l 

The theory and mathematics underlying the 
effects coefficient are developed at length 
elsewhere.35 Therefore, this paper restricts 
itself to a brief review of its computation and 
interpretation. In any causal system, all effects 
of an independent variable are either direct 
(DE) or indirect (IE). The effects coefficient is 
simply the sum of the two. It is written Eki, 


f 


34 Arthur S. Goldberger, “On Boudon’s Method of 
Linear Causal Analysis,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 35 (February, 1970), 97—101; Kenneth C. Land, 
“Identification, Parameter Estimation, and Hypothesis 
Testing in Recursive Sociological Models,” in Struc- 
tural Equation Models in the Social Sciences, ed. A. S: 
Goldberger and O. D. Duncan (New York: Seminar 
Press, 1973), pp. 19—49. 


35See Lewis-Beck and Mohr, 1976, for a complete 
explication of the effects coefficient. Basically, the 
effects coefficient is an extension of earlier attempts 
to assess “total effects” in a causal system (for earlier 
treatments, see Duane G. Alwin and Robert M. Hauser, 
“The Decomposition of Effects in Path Analysis,” 
American Sociological Review, 40 (February, 1975), 
37—47; Otis D. Duncan, “Path Analysis: Sociological 
Examples,” in Causal Models in the Social Sciences, 
ed. H. M. Blalock (Chicago: Aldine, 1971), pp. 
137-138; John M. Finney, “Indirect Effects in Path 
Analysis,” Sociological Methods and Research, 2 
(November, 1972), 175—186; Kenneth C. Land, “Prin- 
ciples of Path Analysis,” in Sociological Methodology 
1969, ed. E. F. Bongatta (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 
1969), pp. 16—17; Michael S. Lewis-Beck, “‘Determin- 
ing the Importance of an Independent Variable: A 
Path Analytic Solution,” Social Science Research, 3 
(June, 1974), 95—107). However, the effects coef- 
ficient is more satisfactory than prior efforts for a 
number of reasons. First, it has generalized applicabili- 
ty. That is, it may be used to assess the impact of any 
independent variable in the system, endogenous as 
well as exogenous (on this distinction, see Wonnacott 
and Wonnacott, pp. 155—156). And, it is applicable to 
any linear additive causal structure, whether it be 
recursive or nonrecursive, just-identified or overidenti- 
fied (on these differences, see Wonnacott and Wonna- 
cott, pp. 193—195, 172—189). (Of course, for nonre- 
cursive systems, estimation techniques such as two- 
stage least squares must be used, rather than ordinary 
least squares; see J. Johnston, Econometric Methods 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1972), pp. 380—384). 
Further, the effects coefficient is based on a more 
precise and comprehensive breakdown of relationships 
in the causal system, dividing the possible relations 
between two variables into direct effect (DE), indirect 
effect’ (IE), spurious relation (S) and unanalyzed 
relation (U). 
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“the effects of variable i on variable k.” Eki 
may be interpreted as referring to the change in 
k per unit change in i. For the simple system in 
Figure 5, the effects coefficients are easily 
found: E31 = P31 + P32P21 and E32 =p32.A 
comparison of £3; and £32 permits a more 
accurate evaluation of the relative importance 
of X; and Y, for Y3 than does comparison of 
coefficients from the other statistical tech- 
niques considered. The effects coefficients, 
derived from path analysis, are superior to 
other coefficients for this purpose because they 
are free of spuriousness and inccrporate in- 
direct effects known to be operating in the 
system. 

A final, practical note on the utility of the 
effects coefficient is perhaps in order. The 
die-hard empiricist might argue that computa- 
tion of effects coefficients is needless effort, for 
even though it may actually be more congruent 
with the causal system, the coefficients will not 
yield an interpretation of relative importance 
substantively different from one of the other 
statistical techniques. By actually calculating 


E,; for Figure 5, however, and by comparing 


them to other coefficients, one sees how this 
argument does not hold. Correlations reported 
by Sharkansky and Hofferbert in their study of 
public policy in the American states serve as a 
convenient and relevant data-base for deriving 
the necessary estimates. In Table 1 are 
presented their correlations among the socio- 
economic variable, Affluence (X; ), the political 
variable, Competition-Turnout (Y2), and the 
policy variable, Welfare-Education (Y3). 


Table 1. Coefficients of 
Simple Correlation Between Affluence (X4), 
Competition-Turnout (Y), and 


Welfare-Education (Y 3) 
Xj Y2 Y3 
X1 
Y> - 66 
Y3 69 68 


Sharkansky and Hofferbert compare partial 
correlations, concluding that neither Competi- 
tion-Turnout nor Affluence is “significantly 
more important than the other.’’37 The partial 
correlations from the data of Table | are, 
respectively, r31.. = .44, and r32.1 = 41. 
Likewise, an evaluation of the simple correla- 


36 Sharkansky and Hofferbert, pp. 876—877. 
37Sharkansky and Hofferbert, p. 877. 
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‘tions (see Table 1) or the beta weights from 


multiple regression (831.2 = .43, and B3.,; = 
.41) suggests that socioeconomic and political 
factors are of about equal importance for 
welfare policy. 


x 
I 43 
u 
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Figure 6. A Recursive Model of Welfare Policy 


The recursive model of welfare policy de- 
picted in Figure 5 appears in Figure 6 with its 
paths estimated from the correlation matrix. 
Computing the Eg; in the manner outlined 
above, £3, = p31 + P21P32 = .43 + .27 =.70, 
and £35 = p32 =.41. Evaluating the two effects 
coefficients, one observes that political factors, 
while influencing welfare policy, do not seem 
nearly so important as socioeconomic condi- 
tions. Thus, if Figure 6 is correctly specified, 
i.e., depicts the structure of relationships in the 
real world, then the interpretations based on 
coefficients from simple correlation, partial 
correlation, or multiple regression are simply 
wrong. Because these coefficients, unlike Eki, 
do not correspond to the model, they lead to 
erroneous empirical judgments of the relative 
importance of socioeconomic and political vari- 
ables for welfare policy.3 


38when totally different causal structures underlie 
the statistics employed for evaluation, comparable 
results cannot reasonably be expected. In an analysis 
of two distinct data sets, not only were the distances 
between the effects of variables altered considerably 
depending on whether simple correlation, partial 
correlation, standardized partial regression, or effects 
coefficients were used, but there was also an occasion- 
al discrepancy in sign, and the rank ordering of the 
variables in terms of their effects was changed in a 
great many instances (Michael S. Lewis-Beck and 
Lawrence B. Mohr, “Evaluating ‘Effects of Inde- 
pendent Variables: A Path Analytic Approach,” Insti- 
tute of Public Policy Studies (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan, Discussion Paper #59). 
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Conclusion 


The competing conclusions on the relative 
importance of socioeconomic and political vari- 
ables for public policy that have been appearing 
since Dawson and Robinson’s catalytic article 
are generally distorted, because of the inade- 
quacy of the zero-order correlation, partial 
correlation, or multiple regression techniques 
on which they are based. The coefficients from 
any of these statistical techniques, respectively, 
do not provide satisfactory comparisons of 
effect because they correspond to unrealistic 
and, in the case of partial correlation coef- 
ficients, contradictory models of public policy. 
To assess accurately the relative importance of 
these independent variables, it is first necessary 
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to specify correctly the underlying causal struc 
ture and estimate its parameters. Then, the path 
coefficients must be analyzed to determine the 
effects of the socioeconomic and political 
variables. An examination of the effects coef- 
ficients, derived from this path analysis, is 
offered as the preferred method for assessing 
and comparing the effects of these variables. 
When the effects coefficients for 4 common 
model of welfare policy are estimated in a 
data-based example, socioeconomic variables 
are found to be considerably more. important 
than political variables. This conclusion differs 
substantially from interpretations founded on 
an application of the other statistical tech- 
niques reviewed here. 
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Political Literature and the Response of the Reader: 
Experimental Studies of Interpretation, Imagery, and Criticism* 


STEVEN R. BROWN 
Kent State University 


Introduction 


The impact of literature on the social pro- 
cess has received only sporadic attention by 
political and social scientists. The issue engaged 
Socrates who, although an admirer of Homer, 
was suspicious of the influence of music and 
literary works and was firm in his conviction 
that the only poetry that ought to be allowed 
into the Republic were those hymns praising 
the gods and famous men: “For if you go 
beyond this and allow the honeyed muse to 
enter..., not law and the reason of mankind, 
which by common consent have ever been 
deemed best, but pleasure and pain will be the 
rulers in our State.”! Socrates merely voiced 
his suspicions, however, and the mystery re- 
mains: literature, music, and verse appear to 
have some influence on the human soul, but no 
one seems quite certain what this is or how it 
operates. 

The plight of the humanities has been 
complicated in modern times because of their 
conflict with science. C. P. Snow? has pointed 
to a lack of understanding between those with 
scientific training and the rest of the Western 
elite whose basic education has been in the 
humanities. Blotner, for example, regards the 
two approaches as poles apart: “Whereas the 
scientist is dedicated to objectivity and statis- 
tical accuracy, the novelist is often consciously 
subjective.”> Leavis has similarly argued that a 


*Revised from a paper originally presented at a 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
Chicago, 1974. Appreciation is expressed to Rondal G. 
Downing and William Stephenson, both of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri — the former for having shown me the 
importance of literature to the political process, the 
latter for having shown me how to begin measuring it. 
Ellen Siegelman was unusually helpful in clarifying 
matters of both method and substance. 


lPlato, The Republic, trans. Benjamin Jowett (New 
York: Heritage Press, 1944), p. 537. 


2C, P. Snow, The Two Cultures: And a Second 
Look (London: Cambridge University Press, 1963). 


3 Joseph Blotner, The Political Novel (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1955), p. 5. 


poem, unlike a meter reading, cannot be 
pointed to in any scientific sense: “It is there’ 
only in the re-creative response of individual 
minds... .”4 

According to the Commission on the Hu- 
manities of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, the humanities include those studies 


. » » that help man to find a purpose, that 
endow him with the ability to criticize intelli- 
gently and therefore to improve his own so- 
ciety, and that establish for the individual his 
sense of identity with other men both in his 
own country and in the world at large. 


No one, of course, doubts the importance of 
the goals of the humanities, but as Maxwell has 
pointed out, evidence is lacking which shows 
the connection between the study of the. 
humanities and the goals they espouse © Hence, 
as he goes on to say, research in the humanities 
frequently lacks direction and purpose, and this 
has an important methodological consequence 
-— namely, that few criteria exist for judging 
research methods and results in the humanities: 


To oversimplify, there is no one or no single 
group of even nominally neutral research tech- 
niques by means of which a researcher arrives at 
an interpretation of “Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
which is necessarily duplicative by other re- 
searchers. Thus there is no defined set of such 
interpretations, no objective criteria for deter- 
mining which interpretation or interpretations 


4, R. Leavis, Two Cultures? The Significance of C 
P. Snow (New York: Pantheon, 1963), p. 48. 


SReport of the Commission on the Humanities 
(New York: American Council of Learned Societies, 
1964), p. 19. 


6w. David Maxwell, “A Methodological Hypothesis 
for the Plight of the Humanities,” AA UP Bulletin, 54 
(March, 1968), 78—84. As Buckingham earlier des- 
paired, “All of us believe that attitudes are influenced 
by literature. ... Yet if we were challenged to defend 
our belief, we should be hard put to it to make outa 
convincing case.” See Leroy H. Buckingham, “The 
Development of Social Attitudes Through Literature,” 
School and Society, 52 (November 9, 1940), 453. 
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add most to knowledge or which contribute 
most to the goals of the humanities. 


The division between science and the hu- 
manities is often said to revolve around what is 
objective and what is subjective. Hence, when 
we talk about the interpretation of a book or 
poem, appeal is often made to “mental events 
which occur in the reader.”8 But the dichoto- 
my is perhaps too extreme. Just as subjectivity 
is implicated in much of science, as Kuhn? has 
argued, so is there an objective component to 
the humanities, as Stephenson, in response to 
Maxwell, has demonstrated with respect to 
interpretations of Keats’s Ode.!9 To say that a 
phenomenon is subjective or only a matter of 
opinion is not to deny its status as an object of 
scientific inquiry. Intelligent individuals may 
disagree about the “best” interpretation of a 
poem or a political novel, and may even 
disagree about what is to qualify as “‘literary” 
in a normative sense, but points of view and 
interpretations are apt to display similar and 
dissimilar features which are replicable and 
capable of systematic comparison. 

It is the intent of this paper neither to argue 
the validity of literary interpretations nor to 
justify the inclusion or exclusion of writings as 
works of literature, but rather to outline a 
methodology for their study. Substantive con- 
clusions will therefore be featured only insofar 
as they serve to provide illustrations of princi- 
ples more generally applicable in scientific 
inquiry. As a preliminary matter, no distinction 
is made between fiction and nonfiction, prose 
and verse, or highbrow and lowbrow. All are 
alike in kind to the extent that they explicitly 
or implicitly address political themes and en- 
gage a reading audience. In this broad sense, the 
label - “political literature?” also incorporates 
political campaign literature, as well as the 
literature of academic political science. 


7TMaxwell, p. 82. Maxwell overstates his case 
somewhat: Much contemporary ' historical and inter- 
pretative criticism in literature is quite rigorous with 
the critic arguing directly from textual material 
available for others to see. Literary interpretation is 
not unguided impressionism, and, within limits char- 
acteristic of all explanations, many careful literary 
interpretations are replicable. 


BF. L. Lucas, Literature m Psychology (London: 
Casswell and Co., 1951), p. 


Thomas S. Kuhn, ae — of Scientific 
Revolutions, 2nd ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1970). 


10Winiam Stephenson, “Applications of Communi- 
cation Theory: II. Interpretations of Keats’ ‘Ode on a 
Grecian Um’, Psychological Record, 22 (Spring, 
1972), 177— 192. 
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What is intrinsic to political literature is the 
response which it stimulates — the “‘re-creative 
response” of individual minds to which Leavis 
has drawn attention — and the most important 
feature of this response is its subjective nature. 
Unlike facts, literary interpretations cannot be 
confirmed or refuted, but only advanced; con- 
sequently, they are matters of preference and, 
as such, are subjective. They are capable of 
detailed examination nonetheless, and it is to 
the study of the subjectivity of reader response 
that the following pages are addressed. 

The methodological principles at issue’ are 
illustrated first through an analysis of differing 
interpretations of Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies.!! Consideration will then be given more 
directly to experimental procedures, focusing 
on Mazlish’s psychohistorical account of Rich- 
ard Nixon.!? Principles will then be outlined 
for the study of literary effect in the single 
case, using Burdick’s political novel, The Ninth 
Wave.13 Inasmuch as these works have at- 
tracted considerable attention and are easily 
available, familiarity with them will be 
assumed. 


Interpretations of Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies 


On the face of it, Golding’s novel is the story 
of a group of young boys on an island, their 


attempt to institute a workable political and _ 


social system, and their eventual regression toa 
state of barbarism as the voice of reason 
(represented by Ralph, Piggy, and Simon). is 
eventually overcome by man’s baser tendencies 
(Jack and Roger). According to the author: 


The theme is an attempt to trace the defects 
of society back to the defects of human nature. 
The moral is that the shape of a society must 
depend on the ethical nature of the individual 
and not on any political system however 
apparently logical or respectable. ! 


Many viewpoints have been expressed about 
the meaning of this novel, which is so complex 
that it invites idiosyncratic interpretation. For 
purposes of illustrating the methodological 
points at issue, 45 students in a senior seminar 


l iWiliam Golding, Lord of the Flies (New York: 
Capricorn, 1959). 

12Bruce Mazlish, In Search of Nixon (New York: 
Basic Books, 1972). 

13Eugene Burdick, The Ninth Wave (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1956). 

14Golding, p. 189. Golding’s pessimistic view of 


mankind was somewhat modified in some of his later 
wor ks. 
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in political theory were instructed to read the 
novel and to render their own interpretations of 
it. The more than 200 statements generated by 
this exercise were typed one to a card, forming 
what might be termed a population of inter- 
pretations, some of which seemed to match 
Golding’s. For example, one student wrote: 


The novel shows how a small-scale society 
can develop and, through the differences and 
misunderstandings of man, crumble before it 
really has a chance to work. 


Others, on the other hand, seemed to reflect 
interests that the reader had more obviously 
projected onto the novel: 


The novel has Marxist overtones, of the 
connections between economic conditions and 
social structure. 


A sample of 50 of these interpretative 
elements was drawn, with efforts being made to 
ensure comprehensiveness, and the item sample 
was then given to the students, each of whom 
was instructed to render his interpretation of 
the novel once again, this time in the form of a 
Q-sort — i.e., by ranking the 50 statements 
from “most like my interpretation of the 
novel” (+5) to “most unlike my interpretation” 
(—5), each Q-sort thereby providing operational 
substance to “‘the recreative response of indi- 
vidual minds” deemed by Leavis to be of 
central importance. The Q-sorts were then 
correlated and factor analyzed; a portion of the 
factor matrix is shown in Table 1. Factor scores 
were then estimated for the 50 statements in 
each of the four factors.!5 


15Briefly, each reader provided a formal model of 
his interpretation of Lord of the Flies by Q-sorting the 
50 statements from +5 (most like my interpretation) 
to —5 (most unlike) in a forced, quasi-normal distribu- 
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As Table 1 indicates, the interpretations 
rendered by the students tended to fall into 
four identifiable categories, consequently pro- 
ducing results that might serve to cast doubt on 
Maxwell’s earlier contention that there is no 
technique by means of which a researcher can 
arrive at literary interpretations duplicative by 
others. The first six subjects, for example, 
reached essentially the same interpretation (fac- 
tor A); persons 7—11 on the other hand’ 
reached a different interpretation (factor B), as 
did subjects 12~16 (C) and 17—20 (D). The 
interpretations of subjects 21—24 were mixed, 
having something in common with more than 
one of the main interpretations; individuals 25 
and 26 advanced unique interpretations unre- 
lated to factors A to D. 


tion. The rank-ordering of the statements by each of 
the n = 45 students was then correlated with the 
rankings of all other students, eventuating in a45 x 45 
correlation matrix. Factor analysis indicates which 
students reached similar understandings of the novel, 
as determined by the magnitude of their intercorrela- 
tions, with each factor representing a different inter- 
pretation as advanced by readers with high loadings on 
that factor. The content of these differing interpreta- 
tions is described in terms of the factor scores — i.e., 
on the basis of the scores (ranging from +5-to —5) 
assigned each of the statements in each of the factors. 
The scores which follow therefore indicate the extent 
to which groups of readers of the same type (with 
different types designated as factors A, B, C, and D) 
regard specific statements as congruent with (positive) 
or opposed to (negative) their own interpretations of 
the novel. The most detailed treatment of Q method- 
ology is in William Stephenson, The Study of Behavior 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). Perhaps 
the best short introduction is by Fred N. Kerlinger, “Q 
Methodology in Behavioral Research,” in Science, 
Psychology, and Communication, ed. Steven R. Brown 
and Donald J. Brenner (New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1972), pp. 3—38. 


Table 1. Four Factors Representing Interpretations of Golding’s Lord of the Flies 


; Factors 

Subjects A B C D 
1 (73) 12 37 02 

2 (69) —08 35 —12 

3 (69) 07 25 —04 

4 (66) 28 12 09 

5 (65) 04 07 ~10 

6 (65) 30 —07 37 

7 04 (51) 32 —09 

8 37 (50) 31 31 

9 =li (48) 04 24 

10 38 (47) 11 14 
11 30 (45) 34 —02 
12 16 04 (60) 23 
13 | 34 09 (56) 10 


Factor loadings in parentheses significant (p<.0 1). 


Factors 

Subjects A B C D 
14 06 03 (53) 02 
15 22 31 (44) 04 
16 30 31 (43) 15 
17 01 19 12 (48) 
18 38 24 08 (46) 
19 31 08 —01 (43) 
20 07 _-12 10 (42) 
21 (57) (61) 04 -01 
22 (52) (49) -02 —08 
23 (54) 17 (56) 22 
24 13 —22 (56) (41) 
25 09 ‘00 17 06 
26 10 24 19 23 
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Factor A. The distinctiveness of each inter- 
‘pretation can be grasped most readily through 
an examination of the statements that dis- 
tinguish each factor from the others. Among 
the interpretive statements distinguishing factor 
A are the following, with displayed scores being 
associated with factors Ato D respectively, and 
with the factor A scores in parentheses (+5 = 
“most like my interpretation,’ —5 = "most 
unlike my interpretation”): 


19.(+5) 0-2-1 Jack personifies man’s 
beastly instincts unrestrained by rational 
control. 


37. (+5) +2 +2 —5 Ralph appealed to ration- 
ality and to order; Jack appealed more 
to emotions and passions. Golding shows 
how rationality gives way to appetite. ` 


41. (+5) —4 —2 —4 The theme of Golding’s 
novel is that mankind is inherently sav- 
age, that when the thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion is stripped away, we are all little 
more than animals. 


35. (+3) —2 —2 —1 Ralph’s participation in 
Simon’s murder indicated that he is 
subject to the same savage impulses as 
the others. 


The interpretation of the novel rendered by 
these students has affinities with the psycho- 
analytic theory of infantile savagery lurking 
beneath the social and political forms of civil- 
ized life, according to which the children on the 
island have “degenerated into adults.”!© This 
view was expressed most succinctly in the 
Original review essay of the novel by student 
No. 1, who displays the highest association with 
factor A (see Table 1): “Man’s basic struggle is 
within himself, between his conscience, the 
product of society’s moral codes, and his basic 
drives which are inherited and largely destruc- 
tive.” 

Factor B. Persons associated with factor B, 
on the other hand, seemed to hold a more 


complicated view of human nature, one in- 


which the individual is considered not to be 
fundamentally evil but a mixture of both good 
. and bad; moreover, these subjects appeared to 
be more Sensitive to the symbolism involved in 
_ the novel, and placed greater emphasis on 
character than- on political superstructure 
(scores for factor B in parentheses): 


$ 


16Claire Rosenfield, “ ‘Men of a Smaller Growth’: 
A Psychological Analysis of William Golding’s Lord of 
the Flies,” Literature and Psychology, 11 (Autumn, 
1961), 93-101. 
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1. +1 (+5) +1 —2 Simon is ‘almost Christ- 
like — a loner, a person of little fear, 
concerned for the welfare of the littluns, 
the first to understand the source of 
fear, the bringer of truth who is killed 
for his efforts. 


32, +3 (+5) +3 —3 Golding shows that the 
shape of a society must depend on the 
ethical nature of the individual and not 
on any political system, however ap- 
parently logical or respectable.!7 


13, +1 (+4) —1 +2 Although presented as 
_ two separate characters, Ralph and Jack 
symbolize conflicting tendencies in us all 

— the capability for both good and evil. 


17, +1 (+4) -1 ~1 
futility of organizing political systems 
when the real conflict is untouchable by 
such external inventions. 


The tendency on the part of factor B 
students to take a more sophisticated and 
dialectical view of human nature is further 


revealed in their unwillingness to localize nega- `. 
tive characteristics in any single figure or group ~ 


in the novel, as indicated by their strong 
disagreement with the following: 


25, +4 (~3) +4 +2 The littluns are that great 
segment of society that has no concern 
for important matters, that likes to 
complain, and will go mindlessly to the 
place where the grass looks greener. 


28, —1 (—4) +5 +1 Jack was an. antagonist, 
and from the first showed that he felt 
himself to be superior. A small-time 
tyrant, he wanted nothing but recogni- 
tion. 


From the standpoint of these readers, there are 
no tyrannical or ignorant people per se: We are 
all capable of tyranny and ignorance. The 
blame, they go on to imply, rests with the 
forces unleashed by social organization itself; at 
the same time, they acknowledge the impor- 
tance of social constraints: 


15. —5 (+2) —5 —5 Ralph’s initial blowing 
of the conch, like Adam’s eating of the 


apple, was a kind of original sin signaling 


the beginning of the end. 


31. +1 (+4) 0 0 Roger shows the sadism that 
exists when man is stripped of society’s 
taboos. ` 


17item No. 32 represents Golding’s own view (see 
note 14). All of the other statements were drawn from 
the students’ essays. 


The novel depicts the » 


{ de 
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In short, the response to the novel repre- 
sented by factor B approximates an uneasy 
merger of Rousseau and Hobbes — a belief in 
the existence of that which is good, and 
acceptance of the need to control that which is 
not. Since persons composing this factor most 
warmly embraced Golding’s own viewpoint 
(item no. 32, supra), this view probably em- 
bodies the dilemma the author was attempting 
to dramatize. 


Factor C. In his original review essay of 
Golding’s novel, subject No. 12, whose interpre- 
tation of the novel was highly saturated with 
factor C (see Table 1), wrote as follows: “The 
book reflected many of my own personal 
true-to-life situations where things got fouled 
up because of someone’s selfishness or lazi- 
ness.” Students whose Q-sorts define factor C 
appear to experience Lord oj the Flies as an 
hyperbole of life in which the best of intentions 
are often frustrated by shortsighted pettiness 
and misunderstandings based on fear (scores for 
factor C in parentheses): 


27. +3 +2 (+5) +3 Lack of attention to the 
fire indicated that immediate needs, such 
as hunting for food, Kad taken prece- 
dence over future needs, an example of 
the short-sighted social decay that was in 
progress. ; 


21. +2 +1 (+4) +2 What Golding portrays is 
not the effects of stupidity, but of 
genuine human tragedy — not of misun- 
derstanding, but of reacting against a 
fear that one is incapable of understand- 
ing. 


3. —2 0(+3) —3 The novel shows how a 
small-scale society can develop and, 
through the differences and misunder- 
standings of man, crumble before it 
really has a chance to work. 


2. +2 +5 (~3) +4 It is nd mere accident 
that Piggy, as the representative of ra- 
tionality, is the person most ignored by 
the group, and that -t is he who is 
victimized in broad daylight without 
regret. 


The social disintegration portrayed in the novel 
is seen by these readers as being due to 
shortsightedness (item No. 27) based on misun- 
derstanding (No. 3). This misunderstanding is 
qualified in item No. 21, however: It is not 
merely misunderstanding stemming from ig- 
norance, but from fear. The apparently random 
nature of social decay is expressed in No. 2 
where Piggy’s symbolic role is denied: Pre- 
sumably any one of the children could have 
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met his fate; that it was Piggy was coincidental. 
The pettiness which factor C subjects men- 

tion is expressed in their attitudes toward 

leadership as manifested in the novel: 


28. —1 —4 (+5) +1 Jack was an antagonist, 
and from the first showed that he felt 
himself to be superior. A small-time 
tyrant, he wanted nothing’but recogni- 
tion. 


10. —2 —1 (+3) 0 Ralph was an ideologist, 
holding out until the end the idea of 
rescue, and obsessed with maintaining 
the fire, the major policy of his regime. 


49, —1 —4 (+2) —3 Piggy is the academician 
— he knows the way, but proceeds with 


boredom and self-righteousness. 


None of the major figures is appreciated: There 
is no mixture of good and bad, only vanity and 
other defects in character. As a consequence, 
perhaps, factor-C readers reveal a dispropor- 
tionate concern for formal structure as a means 
for controlling human vagaries: 


29. —4 —3 (+2) —4 With no formal army or 
police or any other means to enforce the 
rules, society weakens and falls. 


The discrepancy between this structuralist and 
Golding’s own psycho-ethical view (see note 
17) — also evident in factor C — suggests a 
conflicted attitude toward human nature which 
the reading of the novel may have restimulated 
for these subjects. Unlike factor B readers, who 
have accepted the inconsistencies of human 
nature, factor C subjects are struggling to 
resolve them. 

Factor D. Finally, those readers whose 
Q-sorts comprise the fourth factor reacted in a 
stereotypical fashion, and their projection of 
unsophisticated ideological categories onto the 
story results in a most unconvincing interpreta- 
tion (scores for factor D in parentheses): 


23. —5 —5 —4 (+5) Considering the time in 
which it was written, the novel seems to 
symbolize the battle between democracy 
(represented by Ralph and Piggy) and 
communism (depicted by Jack). 


—2 —3 0(+5) The fact that they de- 
cided to vote for a leader showed that 
even a new government has to rely on 
old methods to assure smooth operation. 


11, —4 —3 —4 (+4) The novel has Marxist 
overtones, of the connections between 
economic conditions and social struc- 
ture. 


32. +3 +5 +3 (~3) Golding shows that the 


., 36. 
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shape of a society must depend on the 
ethical nature of the individual and not 
on any political system, however ap- 
parently logical or respectable. 


The extent to which factor D readers disagree 
with statement No. 32, which represents Gold- 
ing’s own viewpoint, is a measure of the extent 
to which they have apparently missed the more 
fundamental point of the novel. 

These four factors point to vastly cifferent 
interpretations of Golding’s novel, from the 
rather unsophisticated projections of ideology 
(factor D) and personal conflict (factor C), to 
the more conventional viewpoint of man’s 
essential evil (factor A) and the more mature 
interpretation of the duality of human nature 
(factor B). The source of these diversities no 
doubt lies in the rich ambiguity of Golding’s 
thought and the diversity of each reader’s 
history and personal development — the dia- 
lectical clash, Sartre has said, between an act of 
creation (writing) and one of percepticn (read- 
ing), the literary object having “no other 
substance than the reader’s subjectivity.” 18 
Proust had something similar to say: 


In reality, each reader reads only what is 

- already within himself. The book is only a sort 

of optical instrument which the writer offers 

the reader to enable him to discover in himself 

what he would not have found but for the aid 
of the book.!? 


It would be difficult to deny the sukjectivity 
involved in the reading of literature, but does 
subjectivity necessarily imply a degree of idio- 
syncrasy that precludes the kind of inquiry 
normally associated with science? Lucas might 
be seeming to say so: 


Let us call the printed poem “P”, and the 
readers “R1”, “R2”, and so on. When F1 and 
R2 imagine they are differing about the same 
object — “P”, they are really differing about “P 
+ R1” and “P + R2”. Which are clearly two 
different things.20 


But Ri and R2, like the readers in the study 
above, are also not apt to be totally different — 
i.e an infinite number of totally dissimilar 
interpretations is not expected, and through the 
use of Q-technique or related procedures, it is 


18yean-Paul Sartre, What Is Literature? trans. Ber- 
nard Frechtman (London: Methuen, 1950), p. 31. 

19Marcel Proust, Remembrance of Things Past, 
trans. Charles K. Scott Moncrieff and Frederick A. 
tert (New York: Random House, 1932), H, p. 


20Lucas, Literature and Psychology, pp. 204—205. 
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quite possible, as has been shown, to identify 
those persons who have reached basically the 
same understanding no matter how subjective it 
may be. In this respect it is theoretically 
important to distinguish subjectivity from idio- 
syncrasy.*! 

The four factors point to a certain objective 
substructure among interpretations of Golding’s 
novel, a “defined set of interpretations” of 
which Maxwell thought the humanities incapa- 
ble. Interpretation, then, is not idiosyncratic; it 
is not a matter of each person his own 
interpretation. Indeed, wherever subjective 
thought is at issue, as in interpreting literature, 
there will invariably emerge a limited number 
of factors of operant subjectivity. 2? 


Experimental Methods: 
Impression and Expression 


The preceding study illustrates a way in 
which subjective aspects of literary response 


can be placed on an operant footing and held 


steady for purposes of inspection, an instru- 
mental prerequisite to more detailed analyses 
under experimentally controlled conditions. 
Prior to illustrating the principles at issue, 
however, several divergent trends in experimen- 
tation require elaboration. l 
Machiavelli adopted a broad view of experi- 
mentation, regarding it as merely a scientist’s 
way of asking Nature a question. Experimenta- 
tion nowadays, however, is often limited to a 
laboratory setting and to the measurement of 
“objective” (i.e., public) events, often of a 
physiological nature. There are exceptions. 
McConahay,*? for example, does not equate 
experiments with laboratory work exclusively, 
including under the rubric those field studies in 


211t is likewise important to note that this distinc- 
tion is preserved statistically. Hence, all 45 Q-sort 
interpretations of Golding’s novel were subjective, 
each from the reader’s own point of view and no two 
exactly alike. Factor communality, however, points to 
aspects of interpretation that are shared; systematic 
but noncommunal variability is specific to the indivi- 
dual, Le., idiosyncratic but reliable; the remaining 
variance is unsystematic and attributed to error. 


220n the concept of factors as subjective operants, 
see William Stephenson, “Application of Communica- 
tion Theory: IH. Intelligence and Multivalued 
oa. Psychological Record, 23 (Winter, 1973), 


23John B. McConahay, “Experimental Research,” 
in Handbook of Political Psychology, ed. Jeanne N. 
Knutson (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1973), pp. 
356—382. See also Virginia Black, “Laboratory Versus 
Field Research’ in Psychology and the Social Sci- 
ences,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, 
5 (February, 1955), 319-330. 
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which subjects have no control over the treat- 
ments they receive. Lodge and Tursky, on the 
other hand, emphasize the laboratory analysis 
of behavior, adopting a framework that ‘“‘fo- 
cuses on behavior, not beliefs, feelings, evalua- 
tions,-or whatever as predispositions, but on 
behavioral responses themselves,”27 and ulti- 
mately focusing on physiological responses. But 
what, it may be asked, are beliefs, feelings, or 
evaluations if not behavior, and how can an 
experimental analysis of beliefs and feelings be 
advanced if the subject matter is not allowed? 
Beliefs and feelings are no doubt complicated 
phenomena, but the solution to understanding 
them- is not to ignore their existence and to 
study something else instead, but to examine 
them more closely under improved conditions. 

Taking stock of the total corpus of experi- 
mental methods employed in the psychophysics 
of his time, Beebe-Center*5 found they could, 
be divided into two groups: The methods of 
impression and those of expression. The former 
emphasize. the relationship of a variable to 
stimuli, the latter emphasize the relationship to 
response. Among the methods of impression 
were the order of merit (ranking), paired- 
comparison, and single exposure. Hence a sub- 
ject might be requested to rank a series of odors 
from “most pleasant” to “most unpleasant,” or 
a series of weights from “heaviest” to “light- 
est.” The subject is relating stimuli (odors, 
weights) to a variable (pleasantness, heaviness). 
The methods of expression seek to establish a 
relationship between a variable (such as pleas- 
antness) and a response (such as heartbeat). 
Hence, upon receiving pleasant news, one’s 
pulse may quicken. 

Experimentation is therefore a broad meth- 
od of inquiry not necessarily limited by subject 
_ matter, and what Lodge and Tursky have called 
-experimental really only relates to that half of 
experimentation covered by the methods of 
expression. Different subject matters, of course, 
require their own methods, and so far as 


subjectivity is concerned, this gives rise to the 


following methodological axiom: 


. objective measurements and observations 
[expression] can, in principle, be made by 
_ everyone (or by a piece of apparatus), whereas 


Mitton Lodge and Bernard Tursky, “The Analy- 
sis of Political Behavior: A Bio-Behavioral Approach.” 
International Studies Newsletter, Preliminary Issue A 
(Fall, 1973), p. 58. 


| 25J,G. Beebe-Center, The Psychology of Pleasant- 
ness and Unpleasantness (New York: E. Van Nos- 
trand, 1932) 
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measurements and observations of a person’s 
subject UD [impression] can be made only by 
himself.26 


Thus, upon reading the concluding pages of 
Goldings novel, highly involved individuals 
may have experienced a quickened heartbeat; 
such a reaction is a matter of expression, a 
behavior over which they may exercise no 
control, and comparable to an external stand- 
ard of “average heartbeat.” Their interpreta- 
tions of the novel, however, are subjective, can 


be given only by themselves, and cannot be 


compared without controversy to any objective 
standard, only to alternative interpretations. 
Nevertheless, both heartbeat and interpretation 
are stable and replicable phenomena — e.g., the 
four Golding factors could easily be replicated 
through readministration of the same Q-sample 
— and both, in principle, can be dealt with 
experimentally. 


An Experiment on Mental Imagery 


As a discipline, history stands on the bound- 
ary between the humanities and the social 
sciences, and so does its newest subdiscipline, 
psychohistory. Relying on theories of human 
motivation, the psychohistorian attempts to 
reach a deeper understanding of historical 
events and to transmit this understanding to 
others. Still, the psychohistorical facts are open 
to various interpretations, and the effectiveness 
of the enterprise depends both on the skill of 
the author and on the predispositions of his 
audience. What is at issue, therefore, is sub- 
jectivity, both the psychohistorian’s and the 
reader’s.27 

In this study, an attempt was made to 
measure the effect of reading Mazlish’s psycho- 


. historical interpretation of Richard Nixon on 


students’ images of the President. A sample of 
54 statements, made by or about Nixon, was 
taken from Mazlish’s volume, supplemented by 
statements from Barber’s The Presidential Char- 
acter,2® and placed in the factorial design 
shown in Table 2. The psychoanalytic theory of 
the ego mechanisms, upon which most psycho- 
historical accounts rely; is outlined in detail by 


26William Stephenson, “Applications of Communi- 
cation Theory: I. The Substructure of Science,” 
Psychological Record, 22 (Winter, 1972), 17. Italics in 
original. 

27See in this connection David Jaffin, “The Meth- 
odology of the Historian and Psychoanalysis: Can 
Subjectivity Be Eliminated?” International Journal of — 
Offender Therapy, 12 (No. 2, 1968), 85—89. 


28Mazlish, In Search of Nixon; James D. Barber, 
The Presidential Character (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1972). 
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Kroeber,”? who states that for each ego de- 
fense there is a coping equivalent that manifests 
itself in cognitive and impulse behaviors. Hence, 
there are cognitive defenses (isolation, intellec- 
tualization, rationalization) and their coping 
equivalents (objectivity, intellectuality. logical 
analysis); impulse defenses (displacement, reac- 
tion formation, repression) and their coping 
counterparts (sublimation, substitution, sup- 
. pression); and areas in which both impulses and 
cognitions are involved, engaging both the 
‘defenses (denial, projection, doubt, regression) 
and their equivalent coping strategies (concen- 
tration, empathy, tolerance of ambiguity, play- 
fulness). Consequently, when it is said of Nixon 
that he is “outwardly unruffled and composed, 
but anger boils inside,” we tentatively judge 
this to reflect denial, a cognitive and impulse 
defense, hence (ad) in Table 2. In a similar way, 
when it is said that he “experiences some 
tension but deals with it effectively so that it 
does not interfere with his ability to think 
clearly,” we judge this to refer to the ability to 
concentrate, hence (bd) in Table 2. In this 
instance, m = 9 replications (statements) of 
each combination were selected for a statement 
sample of mAB = 54. 


In order to probe into possible psycho- 
dynamics involved in political imagery, twelve 
students in a seminar on political psychology 
were instructed to operate with the Nixon Q 
sample under a variety of conditions of instruc- 
tion: 

1. Self: Give a description of yourself by Q- 
sorting the statements from “‘most charac- 
teristic of me” (+4) to “most uncharacter- 
istic of me” (—4). 


.2. Ego ideal: Give a description of the kind 
of person you would like to be, from +4 
(most ideal) to —4 (least ideal). 


3. Conscience: Describe the kind of person 
you were taught that you ought to be. 


4, Perception of Nixon, S>N: Describe Rich- 
ard Nixon as you see him, from “most 


29Theodore C. Kroeber, “The Coping Functions of 

the Ego Mechanisms,” in The Study of Lives, ed. 

PO White (New York: Atherton, 1963), pp. 
78—198. 
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like Nixon” (+4) to “most, unlike Nixon” 
(—4). 7 

5. Nixon’s self-perception, S->{N->N}: De- 
scribe how you think Nixon conceives of 
himself, ie., the way you believe he 
would describe himself (from +4 to —4) if 


he were to use this sample of statements. 


The first three instructions, each represented 
by a separate Q-sort using the same statements, 
were designed to help determine if there were 
any initial differences among the students that 
might subsequently be useful in explaining the 
results of the main study. After the students 
had read Mazlish’s In Search of Nixon, instruc- 
tions 4 and 5 were repeated, resulting in two 


additional Q-sorts from each of the twelve 


subjects: 


6. Perception of Nixon (post): Same instruc- 
tions as No. 4. 


7. Nixon’s self-perception (post): Same in- 
structions as No. 5.. 


The main intent, of course, was.to compare 
O-sorts 4 and 5 with 6 and 7 in order to 
determine whether the reading in any way 
influenced the pre-reading images. 

The first 60 Q-sorts, representing the first 
five instructions for each of the twelve subjects, 
were intercorrelated and factor analyzed, result- 
ing in four simple-structure factors (I, II, HI, 
IV). Examination of the figures indicated the 
subjects themselves to be of three different 
types so far as their self-descriptions were 
concerned: 


Factor I subjects, of which there were three, 
described themselves as serious-minded, ana- 
lytic, and mentally on-guard, with high factor 
scores going to statements such as “Wends his 
way alertly, always prepared to deal realistically 
with whatever comes next,” and “Anticipates a 
situation and analyzes it with care and impar- 
tiality, letting his mind roam freely over alter- 
natives.” These subjects will be referred to as 
analytic in orientation. 

Factor II subjects, numbering four, de- 
scribed themselves as active and outgoing. The 
following item, for example, received the high- 
est score in this factor: “Argues with zest, and 
otherwise diverts his energy into vigorous ac» 
tivity, enjoying himself immensely in the pro- 
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Table 2. Factorial Design of Nixon Q-Sample 


Main Effects 


A. Mechanisms (a) defense 


B. Manifestation (c) cognitive 


Levels 


(b) coping 


{d) cognitive-impulsive (e) impulse 
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cess.” These subjects will be referred to as 
_extraverted. 

The five. factor III subjects were more 
withdrawn, describing themselves by giving the 
highest score to the following statement: “Re- 
strains himself from expressing feelings or 
viewpoints he deeply feels and wants to get 
across.” These subjects will be referred to as 
withdrawn. 


' The factor results of the Ego Ideal and 
Conscience Q-sorts revealed that virtually all of 
the students described their ideal and moral 
selves in the serious minded terms reflected by 
factor I. This is interpreted to mean that both 
the extraverted subjects (factor II) and the 
withdrawn subjects (factor HI) would prefer to 
be (the Ego Ideal sort) and were taught to be 
(the Conscience sort) like the kind of character 
represented by factor I — cautious, realistic, 
analytic. Factor I subjects, however, have inter- 
nalized their conscience: Their self, ideal, and 
conscience are essentially the same, i.e., are all 
highly loaded on factor]. — 

The results in the SN section of Table 3 
(“Before” portion) indicate that virtually all of 
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the subjects viewed Nixon in terms of factor 
IV, although three of them (subjects 1, 6, and 
10) viewed him as the opposite of their ideals + 
with negative loadings on factor I = and one of 
them (subject 12) viewed him in idealized 


. terms, i.e., positive on factor L Factor IV, 


however, was the predominant image. Among 
the statements distinguishing IV are the follow- ` 
ing (scores for factors I to IV respectively, with 
factor IV’s scores in parentheses): 


3.0 +2 +2 (+4) Tries to avoid any sem- 
blance of defeat or failure. 


10.0 —4 0(+4) Carefully considers his 
words — thinks before he speaks, as he 
speaks, and again after he speaks + 
overly aware of the situation and of 
himself in it. 


—2 —3 —3 (+4) Generally suspicious 
about the motives of thase who oppose 
him. 


36. 


2i: 


~~2 —4 —4 (+3) Cautious, planned, and 
almost mechanical in nature. Lacks spon- 
taneity and the capacity to react na- 
turally. 











Before D 
S->N S>(N>N) canes 
Subjects Type I H HI IV I H mH NVG 

> 1 A (—50) 29 —11 (42) (67) 11 06 17 
2 A —08 15 —25 36 (54) 01 38 +08 
3 A —2} —16 05 (58) (84) —Q7 03 06 
4 E —35 —O8 23 (56) (76) —02 -05 24 
5 E —24 —08 —04 (67) (71) 19 18 —O1 
6 E (—42) —31 —15 (62) (67) —09 01 17 
7 E —Q3 —09 10 (49) 04 04 —O8 37 
8 W —35 08 04 (63) (45) 15 (49) 19 
9 W 14 —16 —14 (67) (82) —14 11 20 
10 W (—51) 01 —26 26 (69) ` 10. ~06 03 

11 W —]i —24 —03 (64) (49) 05 05 (48) 
12 W (55) —21 38 19 (73) 20 27 14 
1 A —07 —16 —31 (54) (60) 00 04 05 
2 A —12 —03 —26 29 (72) 15 -05 ~14 
3 A —20 -31 —09 (71) (75) 37 03 —17 
4 E {—46) —20 —30 (53) (42) 01 -07 34 
5 E (—43) —04 —08 (58) (76) 14 —01 ~19 
6 E —23 —08 —14 (54) (69) 12 -03 —14 
7 E 16 07 -25 31 04 24 16 32 
8 WwW —03 —12 12 (50) (78) 24 14 +35 
me Bae W —13 —32 14 (65) (49) —07 21 08 
10 W —37 —10 —26 34 (71) 24 09 ~22 
1] W —3] —]1 —04 (54) (42) 19 04 22 
12 - wW. 27 28 05 34 (79) 05 23 —07 


Subject Type: A = analytic, E = extraverted, W = withdrawn. Factor loadings in parentheses significant (p<.01). 
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Two points stand out from these results. 
First, it is obvious that these subjects, regardless 
of their own personality type (analytic, extra- 
verted, or withdrawn), do not consciously 
' identify with Nixon as they think he really is: 
The description of the “real? Nixon is associ- 
ated with factor IV, which is orthogonal to the 
subjects’ self descriptions on factors I, II, and 
HI, as well as to their Ego Ideal and Conscience 
concepts (on factor I). Second, although the 
subjects at this point had not been introduced 
to the psychohistorical account of Nixon, it is 
‘clear that their descriptions of him, shown in 
the factor scores above, match the over-con- 


trolled and active-negative character types de- 


scribed by Mazlish and Barber.>° 

The results in the S>(N>N) section of Table 
3 (“Before” portion) provide further insight 
into the subjects’ images. Whereas they perceive 
- Nixon as a factor IV type (rigid, defensive, and 
paranoid), they perceive that he sees himself in 
idealized terms, i.e., as a factor I type (cautious, 
but realistic and analytic). The division is 
noteworthy: The subjects do not appear to 
doubt that Nixon sees himself in idealized 
terms (factor I), i.e., he is not seen as the 
self-consciously manipulative type represented 
by factor IV. But the subjects believe that they 
see through the facade of I to the more 
pernicious reality of IV, hence their irritation is 
with Nixon’s duplicity and his perceived unwill- 
ingness to accept responsibility for, and to 
come to terms with, what the subjects see as 
the seamy side of his character.3! 

Following the administration of the first five 
QO-sorts, as described previously, the students 
read Mazlish’s psychohistorical account of 


Nixon and spent several sessions discussing it. - 


At this point, they were instructed to repeat 
Q-sorts 4 and 5, i.e., to redescribe how they 
perceived Nixon, S>N; and to redescribe how 
they thought he perceived himself, S>{N~>N). 
These twenty-four new Q-sorts, two from each 
of the twelve subjects, were then correlated 
‘with the factor scores for the original factors, 
resulting in the figures shown in the “After” 
section of Table 3. The After results tell 
essentially the same story as the Before figures: 
Nixon is still seen primarily in terms of factor 


30Professor Mazlish also kindly consented to pro 
vide a Q-sort representation of the way in which he 
believed Nixon would describe himself: That variate 
_ was also purely loaded on factor I by an amount 0.78. 


31 or parallel observations concerning the psycho- 
logical reaction to Nixon, see Leo Rangell, “Lessons 
From Watergate: A Derivative for Psychoanalysis,” 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 45 (January, 1976), 37~61. 
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IV; his own self-image is perceived primarily in 
terms of factor I. 

Any change in the magnitude of the factor 
loadings between Before and After could have 
been the result of several effects, some of 
sufficient subtlety to require further analysis: 
(1) The differing subject types (analytic, extra- 
verted, withdrawn) might have reacted in dis- 
similar ways, e.g., the extraverted subjects, 
upon reading Mazlish’s volume, may have been 
less susceptible to changing their views of 
Nixon than the other two types; (2) the two 
perceptions, SN and S>(N>N), may have 
been differentially affected by the reading, e.g., 
the subjects’ views of Nixon may have remained 
the same while their image of Nixon’s self- 
perception might have changed; (3) there may 
have been interactions among the various influ- 
ences, and so forth. 

The factor loadings in Table 3 were there- 
fore subjected to an analysis of variance, 
employing procedures similar to those outlined 
elsewhere,?2~with the loadings (f) first being 
transformed into Fisher’s Z = 1.15129 log[(1 + 
DO — fo). The data were treated as in a 
split-plot (repeated measures) factorial design 
with one between-subjects effect, 


A. Subject Type 
Al. Analytic 
A2. Extraverted 
A3. Withdrawn 


and three within-subjects effects, 


B. Before-After 
B1. Before 
B2. After 


C. Perceptions 
Cl. S?N 
C2. S>(N>N) 


D. Factors 
D1. Factor I 
D2. Factor II 
D3. Factor III 
D4. Factor IV. 


The within-subjects effects of the split-plot 
design are those to which all subjects are 
exposed. Effect A is a between-subjects effect 
since each subject is in one group only. Effect B 
is a within-subjects effect, however, in that all 
subjects received both the before and after 
treatment. The split-plot design therefore gives 
rise to multiple sources of variance: There is 


32Thomas J. Cook, Frank P. Scioli, and Steven R. 
Brown, “Experimental Design and Q-Methodology: 
Improving the Analysis of Attitude Change,” Political 
Methodology, 2 (No. 1, 1975), 51-69. 
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error associated with differences between 
groups of subjects, as well as error associated 
with the same subjects under differing condi- 
tions. Only the Before-After and Perception 
effects are truly experimental in that they are 
controlled conditions assigned under the prin- 
ciple of randomization; Subject-Fype is an 
assessed variable, each subject bringing his type 
membership to the experiment (rather than 
being assigned to a type); the Factor effect is 
likewise quasi-experimental, the factor group- 
ings having been discovered as naturally ex- 
istent during the course of the study. 

As shown in Table 4, the reading of Maz- 
lish’s study had little effect on tae students’ 
perception of Nixon or on their perception of 
Nixon’s own self-image — i.e., the Before-After 
effect is not significant, nor is it significant in 
interaction with any of the other main effects. 
The only significant main effects are C (Percep- 
tions) and D (Factors) which can be ignored 
since their interaction (C x D) is also signifi- 
cant. This interaction is itself artifactual, how- 
ever, since it arises primarily because the factor 
I response is used to describe Nixon’s ownself- 
image, S>(N~N), whereas factor IV is used by 
the subjects as their image of what Nixon is 
really like, SN, all of which is already obvious 


from an examination of the factor structure 
reported in Table 3. 

By way of summary: 54 self-descriptive 
statements, made by or about Richard Nixon, 
were placed in a Q-sample to be used by twelve 
subjects to describe five images: Self, ideal self, 
conscience, perception of Nixon, and percep- 
tion of Nixon’s own self-concept. Following the 
reading of Mazlish’s In Search of Nixon, sub- 
jects repeated the last two Q-sortings in order 
to measure the impact of Mazlish’s volume on 
their perceptions of Nixon and Nixon’s self- 
image. The comparative influence of the vari- 
ous experimental effects and their interactions 
was evaluated through an analysis of variance of 
the factor loadings shown in Table 3. As the 
results in Table 4 indicate, the reading of 
Mazlish’s psychohistorical account had no sig- 
nificant affect on the subjects’ perceptions. 


The analysis of variance of the factor struc- 
ture of this study has served the limited, but 
important, function of summarizing the topo- 
graphical features of the data; I shall postpone 
to another time a more detailed description of 
the internal dynamics of the existing factors. 
The procedures outlined, however, point to the 
possibility of examining the impact of historical 


Table 4. Analysis of Variance of Factor Loadings (Z-Transformations) from Table 3 


Source df ssq ms F-ratio 

BETWEEN Subjects 11 0.6328 
S Type (A) 2 0.1429 0.0715 1.3143 
error 1 9 0.4899 0.0544 

WITHIN Subjects 180 26.3785 
Before-After (B) i 0.0654 0.0654 4.5417 
AxB 2 0.0033 0.0017 0.1181 
error 2 9 0.1298- 0.0144 
Perceptions (C) 1 1.6009 1.6009 44.1019** 
AxC 2 0.0297 0.0149 0.4105 
error 3 9 0.3267 0.0363 
BxC 1 0.0000 0.0000 0.0000 
AxBxC 2 0.0101 0.0051 0.7846 
error 4 9 0.0583 0.0065 
Factors (D) , 3 4.5254 1.5085 20.0332** 

x 6 0.4944 0.0824 1.0943 

error 5 27 2.0319 0.0753 
BxD 3 0.1874 0.0625 1.5244 
AxBxD 6 0.1306 0.0218 0.5317 
error 6 27 1.1067 0.0410 
CxD 3 12.2924 4.0975 48.3766** 
AxCxD 6 0.1728 0.0288 0.3400 
error 7 27 2.2882 0.0847 
BxCxD 3 0.1657 0.0552 2.6667 
AxBxCxD 6 0.2005 0.0334 1.6135 
error 8 27 0.5583 0.0207 

TOTAL 191 27.0113 
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literature on readers of that literature, Al- 
though this particular experiment indicated 
that the work in question had no impact on 
attitudes toward the former President, it is 
possible that the effect could be greater on 
another audience. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that at the time of the study, 
Richard Nixon was deeply embroiled’ in a 
controversy about which most members of the 
public had virtually unassailable viewpoints, so 
that reading Mazlish’s book, for these students, 
represented just one more input into an already 
fixed attitude. Nevertheless, it is quite likely 
that individual historical treatises at certain 
‘times will have important impacts on public 
thinking, and that some variant of the pro- 
cedures outlined can be employed in their 
evaluation. 

It should be noted that the Nixon study 
involved a subject matter about which persons 
could be expected to have prior opinions, 
making a before-after design a suitable ap- 
, proach. Most political fiction, on the other 
hand, does not fit this model: The reader can 
have no prior attitudes toward a fictional 
-account, except, perhaps, by analogy. In the 
Golding study, for example, a reader unfamiliar 
‘with the characters of Ralph and Piggy could 
have noa priori attitude toward them, although 
he might have an attitude toward those aspects 
of human nature which the characters repre- 
sented. A strictly experimental procedure as 
normally conceived is consequently inapplica- 
ble, and it may be necessary under these 
conditions to adopt adjuncts to experimental 
method. The following study illustrates the 
lines along which such an approach might 
` follow. 


Dynamics of Response to 
Political Fiction 


C. P. Snow?3has posited an inverse relation- 
ship between interest in literature and commit- 
ment to science. This theme has been echoed 
by Waldo, among others, who has suggested 
that the technical background of the social 
scientist leaves him in a state of “trained 
incapacity” and unable to resonate with the 
humanities, but that “literature helps to re- 
store what the professional-scientific literature 
necessarily omits or slights: the concrete, the 
sensual, the emotional, the subjective, the 
valuational.”34 It is said that the compulsion 


33Snow, The Two Cultures. 


34D wight Waldo, The Novelist on Organization and 
Administration (Berkeley: Institute of Government 
Studies, University of California, 1968), p. 5. 
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toward science has led to “a concentration on 
methods inappropriate to, or insufficient for, 
the production of significant meaning,”35 and 
that the difficulty is due in part to divergent 
methods of testing reality. As McCurdy has said 
in this connection, “the social science theory is 
tested by its descriptive power; the fantasies of 
fiction are tested through the principle of 
authenticity, which is a subjective feeling about 
the essential trueness of a situation.” 

A major complaint of the opponents of 
science is that the essence of literature and of 
life in general is too delicate and subtle, and at 
any rate is too often sacrificed on the altar of 
method, with scientific attention being directed 
toward countable irrelevancies at the expense 
of the significant. With the romance and song in 
the air, as e. e. cummings once wrote, “who 
cares if some oneeyed son of a bitch invents an 
instrument to measure spring with?” Science 
cannot permit itself to be governed totally by 
the dictates of the nonscientific community, of 
course, but neither can it afford totally to 
ignore warnings and complaints of substance. 
The scales, indices, and statistical manipulation 
of objective attributes that abound in social 
science, for example, are said to have. the 
advantage of enabling investigators in diverse 
locations to measure the same thing, but it is 
also the case that much behavioral analysis of 
this objective genre is inclined to parallelism, 
i.e., it frequently ends up being a study of those 
expressionistic epiphenomenal events that oc- 
cur alongside the impressionistic phenomena of 
more central interest. 

Williams,37 to provide an extreme example, 
sought to illuminate the literary styles of 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells through examin- 
ation of regularities in their frequencies of 
punctuation, which were indeed shown to vary 
systematically. We can, of course, admire the 
goal of objectivity sought by Williams, and it is 
doubtless the case that studies of this kind can 
be useful in certain ways, e.g., in helping to 
establish authorship. But with respect to politi- 
cal fiction, it is reading and reflecting that are 
crucial, rather than the number of periods and 
commas measured by the pound, and it would 


35 James F. Davidson, “Political Science and Politi- 
cal Fiction,” amenan Political Science Review, 55 
(December, 1961), 86 


36Howard E. TESTA “Fiction, Phenomenology, 
and ` Public Administration,” Public e ERROAN 
Review, 33 (January/February, 1973), 54 


37C, B. Williams, “A Note on thè Statistical 


Analysis of Sentence-Length as a Criterion of Literary - 


Style,” Biometrika, 31 (March, 1940), 360. 
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be to the credit of an experimental science if it 
could devote more of its attenticn to these 
central activities. 

To provide an illustration of what a venture 
such as this might entail, I shall describe an 
experimental study of responses to one of 
Eugene Burdick’s novels. Following this, a more 
intensive study of the response of a single 
subject is summarized indicating how experi- 
mental method can employ the single case fora 
deeper understanding of the dynamics of liter- 
ary response. 


Burdick’s “The Ninth Wave.” Eugene Burdick’s 
The Ninth Wave3® is a novel about Mike 
Freesmith, a rather amoral character guided by 
a single-minded desire to understand human 
motivation in terms of its most fundamental 
determinants. Operating on tke principle that 
“Hate + Fear = Power,” Freesmith succeeds in 
maneuvering his candidate, John Cromwell, 
through to the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of California. In the end, Freesmith is 
drowned by his long-time frienc, Hank. 

Burdick’s novel was read as part of a class 
assignment in a graduate seminar on political 
behavior. The students, nineteen in all, were 
instructed to write a “book review,” not of the 
conventional kind (involving plot, theme, se- 
quence, character delineation, and the like), but 
a critical review focusing on political implica- 
tions, and including how the novel made them 
feel. . 

Following distinctions made previously, the 
essays were examined and statements of fact 
were separated from those of opinion. The 
latter were then gathered and each was typed 
on,.a. card, the sum total representing the 
universe of subjective discourse relating to the 
_ novel, examples of which are as follows: 


_1. The wheeling and dealing underlying the 
political campaign, and the theory of 
human nature held by Mike Freesmith, 
were, for me, fascinating. 


2. While reading, I felt I might like to try 
some of Mike’s techniques. I admired him 


38The Ninth Wave (New York: Dell, 1975). Bur- 
dick, of course, is not in the same category with 
Orwell or Golding, but his novel, according to Blotner, 
“is a competent one in the tradition of tough but 
intelligent realism. The principal defect is that the 
story is too episodic, that the events of Freesmith’s 
career give the effect of being spread out so that they 
fail to build sufficiently to the strong climax which 
the novel needs.” See Joseph Blotner, The Modern 
American Political Novel, 1900—1960 (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1966), p. 86. 
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because he had such great insights into 
people, and, in some ways, I might like to 
be like him. - a 


3. My normative sensitivities were offended. 
I object to Freesmith’s avaricious power 
tendencies. 


4, The political is more complex than Bur- 
dick would have us believe. Recognizing 
the devil in Mike Freesmith only makes us 
less wary of cuddling up to him in the 
guise of some of our contemporary politi- 
cal figures. 


5. Mike Freesmith seemed too one-sided to 
be believable. I never really felt that I got 
to “know” him. He seemed more like a 
type than a real person. Nevertheless, I 
found him strangely compelling. 


6. My reaction to Mike Freesmith was a 
mixture of ambivalence and disappoint- 
ment. At times I found myself actually 
liking him: He reminded me of persons I 
have known and, in an uncanny way, to 
whom I have felt attracted. 


7. Ironically, Freesmith created a very pe- 
culiar world of his own in which he alone 
was living. In a sense, he was more 
alienated than those whose alienation he 
capitalized on. 


8.Qn the surface, Burdick’s thesis has a 
plausibility I accept. Indeed, empirical 
evidence indicates that fear arousal is one 
way of achieving significant degrees of 
attitude change. 


As statements such as these were being 
collected, certain natural categories, or themes, 
began to suggest themselves. The expectation 
was fulfilled that the novel would appeal to 
some readers, aS statements 1 and 2 attest; 
while others would react negatively, as ex- 
pressed in statements 3 and 4. Statements 5 and 
6, however, indicate that some readers experi- 
enced ambivalence, and whereas the students 
were instructed to present their feelings, state- 
ments 7 and 8 indicate that some readers could 
not avoid being analytic about matters, dissect- 
ing the plot rather than experiencing it. It was 
further noticed that whereas some statements 
referred directly to the novel (e.g., Nos. 1,3, 5, 
and 7), others appeared to include reference to 
the reader’s own world of experience (Nos. 2, 4, 
6, and 8) as if the reading of the novel provided 
an opportunity to reflect on the past or to 
rehearse for the future. 


These possibilities were represented theo- 
retically in the. balanced design in Table 5, with 


' 380 
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(A)(B) = (4)(2) = 8 combinations; virtually all 
of the statements in the population fit easily 
into one of these categories. Thus, statement 1 
above is of the type ae, statement 2 of the type 
af, and so on for the other six combinations. 
This scheme then made it a simple matter to 
compose a balanced sample of statements under 
the rules of replication in experimental de- 
sign.3? In this instance, m = 7 replications were 
made — i.e., 7 statements of each combination 
were chosen — providing a representative sam- 
ple of mAB = 56 statements. \ 


Table 5. Factorial Design of Statement Content 


Main Effects Levels 

A. Reaction (a) favorable {b} critical 
(c) ambivalent (d) analytical 

B. Reference (e) the novel (f) the reader 





The statements were then randomly num- 
bered (from 1 to 56) and, prior to any class 
discussion of the novel, were given to the 
students who were asked to provide a Q-sort of 
the items, from those statements “most like my 
viewpoint” (+5) to those “most unlike my 
viewpoint” (—5). Each Q-sort in this case served 
as a kind of second essay, each retaining 
essentially the same degree of self-referentiality 
as was involved in the essays. The Q-sorts so 
provided were then correlated, factor analyzed, 
and rotated by varimax criteria to a position 
“approximating simple structure. The results 
indicated that although the statements were 
separately ranked by the nineteen students, 
each from his or her own subjective point of 


view, only three distinctly different viewpoints 


were expressed as represented by factors X; Y, 
and Z. 

Factor X; The Normativists. The factor X 
viewpoint was defined by the responses of six 
subjects, all of whom were political science 
graduates. The statement given the highest 
score (+5) by this group reads: “My normative 
sensitivities were offended; I object to Free- 
smith’s avaricious power tendencies” — hence 


39It isin this sense, as noted previously, that 
Q-technique provides an adjunct to experimental 
method. As Nimmo and Savage have pointed out, the 
fundamental logic of experimentation can be extended 
into the field by introducing experimental designs, 
such as in Table 5, into the data-collection procedure. 
(See Dan Nimmo and Robert L. Savage, “Image 
Typologies in a Senatorial Campaign: A Comparison 
` of Forced Versus Free Distribution Data,” Political 
Methodology, 2 (August, 1975), 293—318.) 
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the normative characterization. These students 
generally reacted negatively to their reading, as 
indicated by some of the other statements 
which received the highest scores (+5, +4) in 
factor X: l 


Under the best of circumstances, Burdick’s 
narrative is an oversimplified reflection of 
reality. Could any political opposition be as 
naive as the one which faced Mike Freesmith? 
It is possible, but doubtful. ... Fear and hate 
are, and always have been, prime components - 
of political power. But to imply that the only 
possible defense against them is the murder of 
their most proficient practitioners, as Mike was, 
is to idealize the negative — i.e., to postulate a 
world in which non-evil is equated with 
good.... Although I believe Freesmith’s for- 
mula for power is valid and could be used, I still 
believe that man can be more rational. I for one 
have not been moved to emotion or action by 
any spedker, and I can’t help but think there 
must be more people who feel the same way. 


Burdick’s presentation is therefore not only 
regarded as normatively offensive, but as a 
shallow reflection of political reality that over- 
looks man’s more rational capabilities. 

Factor Y: The Identifiers. A glimpse can be 
gotten of the factor Y response, given pure 
expression by five readers, through examination 
of some of those statements attaining the 
highest positive factor scores, as follows: 


I found myself arguing against Freesmith’s 
insights simply because I do not like to con- 
ceive of myself as being that susceptible to 
manipulation. I felt a conflict between what I 
“feel in my heart” and what I “know in my 
head” ... There is a lesson to be learned, to the 
effect that one must be careful and reflective in 
politics — he- must be aware of men like 
Freesmith, and carefully weigh decisions. Only 
then is control not possible. ... While reading, I 
felt I might like to try some of Mike’s tech- 
niques. I admired him because he had such 
great insight into people, and, in some ways, I 
might like to be like him..... I was left with 
truly mixed emotions. On the one hand, I think 
that Mike and his ideas were perfectly normal 
in the political arena. On the other hand, I have 
grave doubts as to the truth of the ideas — or 
perhaps my doubts concern whether these 
things should be true. 


The statements indicate that persons associated 
with factor Y responded to the novel in an 
essentially positive way, although these readers 
were apparently ambivalent toward the charac- 
ter of Freesmith. There is a clear identification 
with the hero — “I admired him and might like 
to be like him” — but at the same time there is 
conflict and “mixed emotions” between “what 
I feel in my heart and what I know in my 
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head.” There is evidence also that these stu- 
dents’ reading of the novel served the utilitarian 
function of a vicariously learned experience to 


be stored up for future use: “There is a lesson ` 


to be learned,” factor Y subjects say: “One 
must be careful and ... aware of men like 
Freesmith,”’ apparently in order to avoid being 
controlled by them. It is important in this latter’ 
respect to point out that three of the students 
associated with this factor were employed in 

political settings, and during class discussion 
` about the novel they frequently referred to the 
various Mike Freesmiths with whom they had 
to contend on a daily basis. 

Factor Z: The Emotionally . Uninvolved. 
Readers whose reactions to the novel are 
represented by factor Z did not sort the 
statements in a way explainable in terms of the 
structure in Table 5, i.e., an analysis of variance 
of the factor scores showed that these subjects 
were not significantly more favorable, critical, 
ambivalent, or analytical in their responses, nor 
did they refer more to the novel than to their 
own experiences. Nevertheless, the factor repre- 
sents some kind of viewpoint, however un- 
anticipated,. a provisional understanding of 
which can be gained by examining some of the 
statements receiving high positive factor scores: 


Mike’s campaign approach didn’t really 
bother me too much. The politics of getting 
elected — divisive, competitive, negative — is 
quite different from the politics of governing 
which, by its nature, is programmatic, collabor- 
ative, and positive. Mike was simply playing his 
role as a campaigner.... It is an interesting 
novel, and even somewhat absorbing, but only 
on a level a bit above a conventional detective 
story. It almost seemed the sort of novel a 
political scientist might write — subordinating 
the artistic to the didactic. ... Under the best 
of circumstances, Burdick’s narrative is an 
oversimplified reflection of reality. Could any 
political opposition be as naive as the one 
which faced Mike Freesmith? It is possible, but 

` doubtful.... I felt caught between accepting 
the essential validity of Freesmith’s thesis, yet 
demanding a recognition by him that people 
can be rational and aware of attempts at 
manipulation. 


As can be seen, subjects comprising factor Z 
share the factor X concern that Burdick has not 
given adequate. attention to man’s rational 
capabilities, but they do not see anything to 
get upset about. They experience neither dis- 
like nor puzzlement, and whereas they do not 
regard the novel as -normatively offensive, nei- 
ther do they experience a sense of absorption, 
of “falling into” the novel. They simply con- 
sider Burdick to have presented an abstract role 
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type in a novel barely more interesting than a 
detective story. The response, in short, is one of 
detachment and lack of emotional involvement. 
_ After reading Burdick’s novel, but before 
being informed of the factor results, the mem- 
bers of the seminar engaged in an animated 
discussion during which the members of the 
various factor groupings clashed on issues 
brought to light in the factor scores: The factor 
X subjects displayed indignation over the novel, 
the factor Y readers repeatedly demonstrated 
their ambivalence toward it, and those on the 
positive pole of Z remained detached. In short, 
the behavior of the seminar members was in ’ 
most respects homologous with the relation- 
ships captured in the factor results. This is 
mentioned since questions are frequently raised . 
concerning the connection between attitudes 
and behavior, or between “natural” behavior 
and that which occurs under more controlled - 
conditions. In this respect, Burdick’s novel 
appears to have served as a catalyst, inducing 
behaviors which these individuals had a prior 
readiness to express, and which were rendered 


. explicit in the Q-sortings. The factor results, in 


turn, served as a kind of microscope, bringing 
into focus the structural relationships that 
might ctherwise have gone unnoticed by the 
unaided eye. 


Experimental Analysis of a Single Case. Con- 
siderable attention has recently been given to 
the intensive analysis of single cases as provid- 
ing opportunities for expanding our knowledge 
of social and psychological processes, ‘and the 
scattered applications to hterary effect suggest 
promising results will be forthcoming from this 
observational standpoint.49 — 

An intensive analysis normally seeks to 
probe beneath ‘the manifest response in an 
effort to examine the thoughts and feelings 
which accompany the overt behavior. For 
example, in the study above, one of the 
subjects, who will be referred to as M, read 


40The most sustained attention to the single case in 
literature has been by Norman N. Holland, 5 Readers 
Reading (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1975); and Holland, Poems in Persons (New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1973). An earlier effort is by Robert N. 
Wilson, “Literary Experience and Personality,” Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 15 (September, 
1956), 47—57. On the theory of single-case design, see 
Steven R. Brown, “Intensive Analysis in Political 
Research,” Political Methodology, 1 (Winter, 1974), 
1-25; and Larry R. Baas and Steven R. Brown, 
“Generating Rules for Intensive Analysis: The Study 
a a ne Psychiatry, 36 (May, 1973), 
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Burdick’s novel and, in her Q-sort, gave promi- 
nence to the following reactions: 


You could almost feel the tension as Mike 
began pulling the strings to get Cromwell 
~ elected. The maneuvering, scheming, and be- 
‘hind-the-scenes activities were exciting. (score 
+5) 

The wheeling and dealing underlying the 
political campaign, and the theory of human 
nature held by Mike Freesmith were, for me, 
fascinating. (score +5) 


What is the source of excitement and fascina- 
tion? Why does M become absorbed in the 
novel whereas other readers do not? 

According to Holland, literary characters are 
abstractions from the mind of the reader that 


are projected into the novel: “The plot or’ 


incidents cause me to have certain feelings or 
wishes or tensions. I feel these tensions from 
the play as tensions in myself, but, both 
intellectually and emotionally, I attribute these 
tensions to the characters as motives: I project 
or bestow my feelings on the characters.”41 


41Norman N. Holland, The Dynamics of Literary 
Response (New York: Oxford University Press, 1968), 
p. 274. The same principle underlies Sartre’s idea of 
engagement: “...the literary object has no other 
substance than the reader’s subjectivity; Raskolnikov’s 
‘waiting is my waiting which I lend him. Without this 
impatience of the reader he would remain only a 
collection of signs. His hatred of the police magistrate 
- who questions him is my hatred which has been 
solicited and wheedled out of me by signs, and the 
police magistrate himself would not exist without the 
hatred I have for him via Raskolnikov. That is what 
animates him, it is his very flesh.” See Sartre, What is 
Literature?, p. 31. 
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The task of the experimentalist is to probe 
these possibilities, controlling conditions so as 
to bring such dynamics into view for more 


detailed examination. 


In pursuit of these implications, M was 
presented with 50 descriptive adjectives (such 
as “conscientious,” “‘suspicious,” “ambitious,” 
etc.) and instructed to describe various of the 
characters in Burdick’s novel — e.g., by ranking 
the adjectives from “‘most like Mike Freesmith” 


(+4) to “most unlike Mike Freesmith” (—4), 


thereby producing a word picture of how the 
leading character appeared to her. In addition, 
she gave Q-sort descriptions of various aspects 
of herself, as well as of persons from her 
real-life experiences. The Q-sorts, once pro- 
vided, were correlated and factor analyzed. 
Three factors resulted, two of which are shown 
in Table 6. . 

The most striking feature of the results is the 
close identification on factor M1 between Mike 
Freesmith, the leading figure of Burdick’s nov- 
el, and M’s idealized father, both of whom she 
described as consistent, rational, intellectual, 
and realistic. Her own self-ideal was also highly 
correlated with this factor. Bipolar on the same 
factor were her images of the psychologists in 
the novel, the Democratic Convention, and Miss 
Bell, Freesmith’s high school teacher, all of 
whom were controlled and manipulated by 
Freesmith, and who were described by M as 


obedient, old-fashioned, and timid. Her image 


of her “father at his worst” was also associated 

with this group of figures from the novel. 
Factor M2 is dominated by M’s mother 

whose relationship to M is strained, as is 


Table 6. Factor Structure for M 


Conditions of Instruction 


Mike Freesmith 

M’s father 

Cromwell, candidate managed by Freesmith 
M’s self-feelings upon completing novel 

M’s father “at his worst” 

The psychologists, outwitted by Freesmith 
Miss Bell, teacher seduced by Freesmith 
M’s mother “at her worst” 

M’s mother 

California politics, as portrayed by Burdick 
The drunk Freesmith drove to suicide 

M’s self 

Hank, Freesmith’s closest friend 

M’s ideal self 

Person in M’s life whom she hated most 
The Convention, manipulated by Freesmith 


Factors 
MI M2 
(82) 25 
(52) —23 
(45) 10 
33* 02 
(-—79) —~—05 
(—58) 17 
(—58) —15 
—12 (82) 
—08 (65) 
—26 (51) 
09 35° 
10 a 
24 1 
(66) (—46) 
(—44) (63) 
(-57) 33* 


Factor loadings in parentheses significant (p <.01), *p<.05. 
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evidenced in the degree of similarity between 
M’s image of her mother as she usually is and at 
her worst. This factor also reflects M’s concep- 
tion of California politics as portrayed by 


Burdick, and to a lesser extent her own ` 


self-concept as well as the image of the drunk 
who Freesmith drove to suicide. This cluster of 
images is characterized in the factor scores as 
frustrated, domineering, self-centered, and in- 
tolerant. 

The third factor was relatively minor in a 
theoretical as opposed to a statistical sense, 
being composed primarily of M’s images of 
persons in the novel whose characters Burdick 
did not fully elaborate.* 

But in terms of factors M1 and M2, the stage 
is set for arich drama between characters in the 
novel (Mike Freesmith vs. the Democratic 
Convention and the drunk) who are symbolical- 
ly related to important objects in M’s own life 
space (father vs. “father at his worst’? and 
mother). We are therefore closer to understand- 
ing the sources of M’s excitement and absorp- 
tion in the novel as expressed, for example, in 
the following statement (from the Burdick Q 
sample): 

While reading, I felt I might like to try some 

of Mike’s techniques. I admired him because he 

had such great insight into people, and, in some 

ways, I might like to be like him. (score +4) 


M strongly identified with her image of Free- 
smith which, in turn, was highly related to her 
own Self-ideal and to the idealized image of her 
father. As the novel unfolded, therefore, it is 
not unlikely that Freesmith’s enemies became 
M’s, and that his successes became hers as well. 
In a sense, the structure of the novel provided 
an occasion for M to relive the fantasied 
triumph of the good figures in her world over 
the bad, and this may have contributed to the 
enjoyment she experienced in the course of her 
reading. As Holland has remarked in this regard, 
“it is from such deep and fearful roots of our 
most personal experience that literature gets its 
power and drive.”43 


421n this connection, it is important to recall 
William James’s distinction between what is me as 
opposed to what is merely mine. M is ceeply impli- 
cated in factors M1 and M2 in that the images of her 
self, her ideal self, and relevant others are significantly 
interrelated. Factor M3, on the other hand, is com- 
posed of images that she entertains without apparent 
self-involvement: They are Hers, but are not ker in a 
more fundamental sense. See William’ James, The 
pane of Psychology (New York: Dover, 1950), L 


43Holland, Dynamics of Literary Response, p. 30. 
This dynamic is given more extended treatment by 
Holland, “Unity Identity Text Self,” PMLA, 90 
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We can also speculate that M’s enthusiasm 
for the novel was reinforced in another way: As 
Table 6 shows, her self-description was original- 
ly associated with the more aggressive factor 
M2 (characterized by such traits as frustrated, 
self-centered, intolerant, and domineering), in- 
dicating M to have had a somewhat low 
estimate of herself initially; upon completing 
the novel, however, her feelings about herself 
had shifted by a significant amount to factor 
M1 (characterized as rational, intellectual, real- 
istic, etc.). Although this effect may have had 
multiple determinants, one tentative hypothesis 
worth pursuing would be that M, however 
temporarily, came to value herself more as a 
by-product of having read the novel — i.e., 
through identifications and counteridentifica- 
tions with the various fictional characters, she 
was exposed to positive experiences in fantasy 
that vicariously enhanced her self-estimate. 
Psychodynamic interpretations such as this 
have often been regarded as specious and 
contrived, and the evidence in this particular 
case is obviously far from conclusive. Neverthe- 
less, the procedures outlined show the ways in 
which such outrageous hypotheses can be given 
operational substance, and provide oppor- 
tunities for examining phenomena that might - 
otherwise be ignored altogether. 


Expanding the Experimental Perimeter 


The studies reported here have not focused 
on the intent of the writer, but on the response 
of the reader as he or she grapples dialectically 
with the signs produced, with whatever intent, 
by the writer. By giving prominence to the 
subjective response of the reader, I have en- 
deavored to indicate ways in which con- 
temporary social science can complement the 
recent resurgence of interest in the connections 
between social life and literature. This renewed 
interest covers not only contemporary litera- 
ture, but also directs attention to our political- 
literary past and to the political thought of 
prominent literary figures. In addition, there is 
the vast outpouring of novels which, like 
Burdick’s, deal with political themes.44 


(October, 1975), 813-822. See also David Bleich, 
“Emotional Origins of Literary Meaning,” College 
English, 31 (October, 1969), 30~40. 


44Relevant works in this area are literally too 
numerous to mention. In addition to the foremen- 
tioned, representative titles of direct interest to 
political science include Myles L. Clowers and Lorin 
Letendre, Understanding American Politics Through 
Fiction (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1973); Thomas R. 
Edwards, Imagination and Power: A Study of Poetry 
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The term “subjective response of the reader” 
must be clarified, however, so as to be useful to 
a developing experimental science. Subjectivity 
is best conceived in purely empirical terms asa 
person’s own point of view, i.e. in terms of 
what an individual says about something, 
whether a political novel, a poem, a political 
theory, or whatever. It is subjective because it is 
his viewpoint, and, as such, not verifiable in 
terms of external norms or subject to proof or 
refutation as normally conceived. Despite its 
subjective nature, however, a person’s view- 
point has one very important characteristic ~ 
namely, it is behavior and is consequently 
suitable material for behavioral analysis. 


on Public Themes (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1971); Martin H. Greenberg and Patricia $. 
Warrick, eds., Political Science Fiction (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974); Henry M. Holland, 
Jr., ed., Politics Through Literature (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968); Irving Howe, Politics and 
the Novel (Cleveland: World, 1957); John Lucas, ed., 
Literature and Politics in the Nineteenth Century 
(London: Methuen, 1971); V. J. Scattergood, Politics 
and Poetry in the Fifteenth Century (London: Blan- 
ford Press, 1971}; and Robert Penn Warren, Democ- 
racy and Poetry (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1975). On the political thought of writers, 
see David P. Calleo, Coleridge and the Idea of the 
Modern State (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1966); Avrom Fleishman, Conrad’s Politics: 
Community and Anarchy in the Fiction of Joseph 
Conrad (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1967); 
and Alan Swingewood, The Novel and Revolution 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1975). The upsurge of 
interest in literature in related disciplines is exempli- 
fied by Lewis A. Coser, ed., Sociology Through 
Literature, 2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1972); Ronald Fernandez, ed., Social Psychology 
Through Literature (New York: Wiley, 1972); and 
John W. Milstead, Martin H. Greenberg, Joseph D. 
Olander, and Patricia Warrick, eds., Sociology Through 
Science Fiction (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1974). 
As a methodological sidelight, an additional applica- 
tion of Q technique to literary studies, in addition to 
Stephenson (see note 10), is to be found in Lawrence 
Kohlberg “Psychological Analysis and Literary Form: 
A Study of the Doubles in Dostoevsky,” Daedalus, 92 
(Spring, 1963), 345—362. 
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From this vantage-point, it may be profit- 
able to think in terms of a person “having an 
interpretation,’4> ie., of verbally expressing 
certain viewpoints about Golding’s Lord of the 
Flies, Mazlish’s In Search of Nixon, and Bur- 
dick’s The Ninth Wave, or about any other 
writings. And as indicated in the single-case 
study of M, it is quite possible to examine a 
person’s history in order better to understand 
the ways in which his or her previous experi- 
ences have led to specifiable reactions to certain 
aspects of a story, or, more in line with 
Skinner, how certain literary productions pre- 
select certain responses from the reader. 

It would be a grave error if a developing 
experimental analysis of politics were to restrict 
itself to the study of “objective” behavioral 
reactions, by which is usually meant those 
features of behavior examined from the ex- 
ternal frame of reference of the observer.4® In 
this paper,.I have purposely employed a highly 
subjective phenomenon, literary interpretation, 
to show that subjectivity need not be ruled out 


as a suitable subject matter for scientific regard 


merely because there are no external group 
norms and controls upon which to base mea- 
surement. With respect to subjectivity, each 
person can serve as his own control, with all 
measurement ultimately centering on the indivi- 
dual’s own universe of existence, on his own 
operant subjectivity. Indeed, if the political 
world, like beauty, is in the mind of the 
beholder, then the subjective standpoint is apt 


to be the most productive in the long run, in - 


the social sciences as well as the humanities. 


; 45B. F. Skinner, “A Lecture on ‘Having’ a Poem,” 
in Cumulative Record, 3rd ed. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1972), pp. 345—355, 


46Steven R. Brown and Richard W. Taylor, 
“Frames of Reference and the Observation of Be- 
havior,” Social Science Quarterly, 54 (June, 1973), 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Nationalization of State Policy 


TO THE EDITOR: 


‘In an earlier piece in this Review, Douglas 
Rose has argued that comparative state analyses 
which are confined to just the state level are 
not useful or meaningful because states do not 
act as policy systems.! In addition, he argues 
that such analyses are of little value because 
state level policy does not differ much since 
policy has become nationalized and similar.” 
His work represents a potentially general cri- 
tique of subnational unit analyses, and a pos- 
. sible set of techniques that might be applied to 
other subnational units of analysis. Given 
Rose’s conclusions, his original wark deserves 
some careful scrutiny. In addition, kis work has 
drawn some critical reactions, which also de- 
serve consideration.3 


The point of this comment ts that both Rose 


and his critics are arguing about techniques and 
evidence which are only weakly related to his 
stated theoretical problem. Tne issue of how 
the variance of a single indicator might be 
calculated, decomposed, and interpreted does 
not deal with whether particular areal units act 
as policy systems, and barely touches the 
complex issue of “sameness” of policy and its 
causes. These points will be elaborated upon, 
but the important matter is that Rose’s ana- 
lytics do not deal with his theoretical question. 
His empirical work and technical arguments are 
largely irrelevant because he has not formulated 
specific hypotheses, presented relevant evi- 
dence, or dealt with the necessity of linking 
evidence to hypotheses. His failure to execute 
this basic aspect of research results in his 


Douglas D. Rose, “National and Local Forces in | 


State Politics: The Implications of Multi-Level Policy 
Analysis,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 67, 
No. 4 (December, 1973), p. 1162. 


2Tbid., p. 1168. 


3William Lyons and David R. Morgan, “Multi-Level 
Analysis in ae Politics,” Americcn Political Science 
Review, 70, No. 2 (March, 1976), 159—163; John 
Wanat and Phillip W. Roeder, “The Relative Impact of 
State and National Forces,” Ibid., 70, No. 2 (March, 
1976), 163—166; Douglas D. Rose, “State Public 
Policy and Variance Analysis: A Reply to Wanat and 
Roeder and Lyons and Morgan,” Ibid., 70, No. 2 
(March, 1976), 166—174; and Douglas D. Rose, “The 
States’ Role in Public Policy: A Clarification,” Ibid., 
70, No. 3 (September, 1976), 926—929. 


relying on irrelevant evidence, and leaves us 
with a series of unsubstantiated assertions. 
Rose’s stated theses are: (1) that states in a 
multi-level policy system do not constitute 
closed policy systems (p. 1162) and (2) that the 
predominant factor in state policy determina- 
tion is national policy norms (p. 1169) which 
creates high policy similarity among states. As I 
interpret his piece, his focus is therefore: (1) 
the extent of “‘systemness” (the degree to 
which open/closed systems exist) of the areal 
units of states, and (2) the extent of nationali- 
zation of state policy. These concerns can be 
stated formally. Let Y; = state policy (e.g., type . 


- of tax system, presence or absence of consumer 


protection legislation); X; =—— KX, = state 
factors (degree of political competition, urban 
representation); and Xn+1 —~—— Xpn+k = eX: 
ternal or other level factors (federal legislation, 
degree of enforcement of federal laws). Using 
systemness in the sense of some degree of 
covariation among’ the bounded set Yi, X] 
——— X,, the vats of state systemness has 


to do with whether Y; = f(X; ——— Xa), Y; = 

f(Xn+1 ——-— Xnt+k)s a Y; = f (some corbin: 
tion of X; ~—— Xp; Ki ——— Xpn+k). To the 
extent that Y; = f(X; ——— Xn), states are 


closed, autonomous policy systems. To the 
extent that Yy = f(Xa+1 ——— Xn+x), states are 
open policy systems. 

The second problem deals with the extent of 
nationalization of state policy. What this refers 
to can also be formally stated, though there is 
some ambiguity because of the various ways in 
which the term nationalization has been used. 
The general potential policy relationships of 
relevance can be expressed as: 


Yj=atbyX; +-——— + by Xp + Dae XN t 
——-— + ba+kXn+k 


Nationalization of policy has been used in the 
sense of declining subnational unit autonomy 
and/or as meaning things are becoming homog- 
enized, standardized, or “the same.” In terms 
of the previous equation, declining autonomy 
can be represented as the increasing relative 
importance of Xn+1 n+kķ as deter- 
minants of Yy Standardization can refer, at a 


—— e m 


4There are also likely to be interactive relationships 
between Xj ——— Xp and Xn+1 ——— Xn+k but for 
purposes of simplicity,- only the additive model of 
relationships will be discussed here. 
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minimum, to the tendency toward equivalence 
across all units of analysis of: (a) Y; values; (b) 
by ——— bn; (c) bn+1 —-~ bnex; (d) the 
distribution of X; ——— Xp; (e) the distribution 
of Xn+1 ——— Xp+,3 Or (f) some combination 
of these. 

-Rose outlines in a general way that these 
two problems are his focus. He then argues that 
states do not constitute systems, and that 
= nationalization, in the sense of low state au- 
tonomy and “‘similarity,” predominates. The 
essential point to be made here is that, while 
these statements might be true,° the evidence 
which is presented is not relevant for assessing 
the statements. To examine state systemness 
Rose would have to determine the relative 
significance of X; ——— X, as determinants of 
Y; as compared to the relative significance of 
Xn+1 ~~— Xn+k aS determinants, either cross- 
sectionally or longitudinally. He does not pre- 
sent such evidence. When speaking of nationali- 
zation, he does not specify which meaning he is 
using. Regardless, the evidence he does present 
is only for the notion of nationalization defined 
as (a) above, and the data he uses are aggregated 
‘ individual attributes, which seem to have very 
little relationship to state policy. No evidence is 
presented on the other types of nationalization. 

In general, the logic of analysis and the 
evidence offered are not related to the stated 
theoretical focus. The evidence involves an odd 
assortment of per capita measures analyzed by 
an odd analysis of variance technique. Though 


some comments are in order on what empirical 


analysis he has done, the essential point here is 
` that the exchange over the multiple means of 


calculating analysis of variance, while interest- ~ 


ing and perceptive, skips over the prior ques- 
tions of what is a relevant test, and what is 
appropriate evidence. 

The analysis is inappropriate and misplaced, 
and suffers from several specific flaws. First, 
the indicators used. appear to only dubiously 
represent state policy; states do differ a great 
.deal on some policies, such as aid to local 
governments, or the distributional mix of their 
tax systems, and these policy differences are 
not examined. Second, one of Rose’s main 
points appears to be that individual-level data 
aggregated to the state level show little varia- 
tion, so that, in a case of guilt by association, 
‘units of that level of analysis become undif- 


7 SI have considerable sympathy for the statements, 

and have argued for the importance of their examina- 
tion in Jeff Stonecash; “Urban Policy Analysis, Sys- 
tems Assumptions, and Multiple Levels of Influence,” 
Publius, Vol. 7, No. 1 (Winter, 1977}. 
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ferentiated, and comparative state analyses be- 
come meaningless.®© It is rather that individual- 


. level indicators aggregated to that level are of 


little value.? Rose has confused the utility of 
aggregating certain indicators to higher “levels” 
with the. utility of higher levels of analysis. 
Third ~ and this is particularly important — in 
using variance components analyses, equiv- 
alence or nonequivalence of group means, or 
finding low within or between group variances 
should be interpreted with great caution. Any 
result could be explained by multiple combina- 
tions of (b) through (e), as discussed above, and 
only multivariate analyses will tell what sim- 
ilarities or dissimilarities of (b) through (e) are 
associated with patterns of variations in Y;. The 
point is that the behavior of Y; cannot be used 
with any certainty to infer patterns of (b) 
through (e), which is what Rose seems to be 
doing. Fourth, the evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of within-state variations is confusing. 
Rose regards them as the important policy 
analysis focus, but he seems to do his empirical 
analysis as if within state distributions of 
benefits are not associated with state action. 
That is, in decomposing variance, he regards the 
between state variance as reflective of state 
impact, and the within state variance becomes 
“other” or “individual level,” apparently re- 
garded as not being associated with state policy. 
But if states differ in their efforts toward 
equalization of benefits, then differences in 
within state distributions may certainly be due 
to state policy. For example, in an ANOVA of 
five states with cities as the unit of analysis, and 
per capita intergovernmental aid as the variable, 
differences in within state aid distributions (or 
violations of the equal standard deviations 


6] am indebted to Heywood Sanders, The Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs, The University of 
Illinois, for contributing to my understanding of the 
statistical analysis in Rose’s work. 


TIn regard to this point, and the first, it may be 
that I am in error in criticizing his analysis for it may 
be that he is purposefully doing this to demonstrate 
that prior analyses taking this approach using such 
aggregated individual level data are incorrect. While 
that is possible (see p. 1166), it does not seem to be 
the case on the basis of the data and analysis used on 
pp. 1164--1165. I am unable to determine what is 
finally meant regarding the use of such data. 


SIn a personal communication with me, Doug Rose 
has indicated that he has gone beyond the limitations 
of variance components analyses and examined struc- 
tural relationships in Douglas D. Rose, “Citizen 
Preference and Public-Policy in the American States,” 
in Perspectives on Public Policy-Making, William B. 
Gwyn and George C. Edwards HI (eds.), Tulane 
Studies in Political Science, Vol. XV (New Orleans: 
Tulane University, 1975). 
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assumptions) may reflect state policy. dif- 
ferences; therefore it may be incorrect to regard 
only between-group variances as reflecting state 
differences. 

The result of all this is that Rose, while 
producing a piece with some very interesting 
ideas, and some intuitively appealing statements 
(p. 1171) in a research area which is highly 
complex, has not examined, or supported his 
basic hypotheses. We still need sophisticated 
analyses to determine state svstemness and the 
nature and extent of nationalization. 


JEFF STONECASH 
Case Western Reserve University 


Party Leadership Change in the 
House of Representatives: 1910—1976 


TO THE EDITOR: 


One of the problems faced by the profession 
today is the frequency with which calls for 
further research go unanswered. This problem, 
coupled with a hesitancy to report negative or 
inconclusive findings, creates the possibility 
' that a number of questions of importance may 
- not be answered. The purpose of this note is to 
answer a call for research by Robert Peabody 
on a question of party leadership selection. It 
also coincidentally reports a negative finding. 

The impact of elected congressional leaders 
is generally recognized by political scientists! 
However efforts to study leadership change in 
the House have been constrained by the ex- 
treme stability of the elected leadership. Pea- 
body has suggested a number of interesting 
factors for explaining periods of instability in 
congressional leadership selection during the 
period 1955~—1966.2 

Professor Peabody has called for research 
over a broader period of time in order to 
explore these factors in greater detail.? The 


l See Robert L. Peabody, “Party Leadership Change 
in the United States House of Representatives,” 
American Political Science Review, 61 (September 
1967), 675—693; Charles O. Jones, Joseph G. Cannon 
and Howard W. Smith: An Essay on the Limits of 
Leadership in the House of Representatives,” Journal 
of Politics, 30 (August 1968), 617-646; Barbara 
Hinckley, “Congressional Leadership Selection and 
Support,” Journal of Politics, 32 (May 1970), 
268-287; and Randall B. Ripley, Party Leaders in the 
House of Representatives (Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1967). l 


2 Peabody, “Party Leadership Change,” p. 686. 


3Peabody also deals almost exclusively with the 
post-1955 period in his recent book, Leadership in 
Congress (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1976). 
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findings which will concern us here are those 
which relate to the Republican minority of 
1955=1966.4 

For the purposes of this analysis Peabody’s 
concept of “revolt” will be combined with his 
next most violent category of leadership 
change, challenge to the heir apparent to form 
the category “deviant election.” Since there is a 
well-established pattern of succession in which 
the majority or minority leader assumes the 
office of Speaker when it becomes vacant 
because of the retirement of the incumbent ora 
change in electoral fortunes which does not 
apply to any other office over time, only the 
offices of Speaker and majority and minority 
leader will be considered. A Speaker will be 
expected to become minority leader if his party 
loses the majority. If the Speaker is not 
re-elected the majority leader will be expected . 
to fill the spot. Only successful revolts and . 
challenges will be considered. 

Using the above criteria one finds only four 
deviant elections during the period 1911—1975, 
all occurring in the Republican Party. Al- < 
though the low number of cases makes it 
impossible to establish a statistical correlation 
between the suggested independent variables 
and deviant elections, there is an approach 
which may give a rough estimate of the 
importance of the variables. Instead of empha- 
sizing conditions in the rare deviant elections, 
one should examine the variation in the factors 
during the entire period. We can hypothesize 
that the greater the amount of fluctuation ina 
variable during periods of leadership stability, - 
the less the effect of the variable on instability. 

I have examined two of the factors Peabody 


suggests may affect leadership stability, minori- 


ty or majority status and the gain or loss of 
seats, from the 1910 election to the present.® 
Peabody’s first conclusion regarding the Re- 
publican minority of 1955—1966 is that it is 
more prone to intraparty leadership change 
through contests. A look at the data from 1910 
to 1976 suggests that this statement may be 
expanded into the generalization that the Re- 
publican party is more prone to leadership 
change through contests regardless of minority 
majority status. There were four Republican 


o 


4 Peabody, “Party Leadership Change,” p. 693. 


SGillett over Mann, 1919: Snell over Tilson, 1931: 
reves over Martin, 1959; and Ford over Halleck in 
5. 


©The source of figures up to 1970 is Historical 
Statistics of the United States Colonial Times to 1970 


. (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975). 


After 1970 the Congressional Directory is used. 
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deviant elections compared to none for the 
Democrats. The deviant election of 1919 oc- 
curred with a Republican majority of 55 per 
cent. The Republicans were barely in the 
minority in 1931 with slightly more than 49 
per cent of the House. More importantly, there 
are no deviations for the Democratic party 
during the period when it is in the minority. 

Peabody’s second finding is, “the longer the 
period of minority status, the more prone the 
minority party is to leadership change through 
revolt.”7 (It should be noted that in this study 
the concept of revolt has been expanded to 
include breaks in the pattern of succession.) 
Analysis of the deviating elections over time 
suggests that this finding does not hold. Al- 
though the two deviations which occurred in 
the period examined by Peabody did follow a 
prolonged period of minority status, this is not 
true for the two earlier cases. The Republicans 
were in the majority during the 1919 election. 
True, they were in the minority for the 
previous eight years, but they made significant 
gains in 1914 and 1916 before winning the 
majority in 1918. Republicans controlled the 
House from 1895 to 1911. The deviation of 
1919 was not caused by prolonged minority 
status. The deviation of 1931 occurred with the 
Republicans barely in the minority after twelve 
years in the majority. Since the Republican 
. party has been in the minority for the period 
since the 1965 deviation, one would have 
expected the deviations to have occurred with 
even greater frequency from 1966 to 1975. 
Such was not the case. While long-term minori- 
ty status may contribute to instability, it does 
not appear to be a major factor. This finding is 
given additional support by the fact that the 
Democrats withstood twelve years in the mi- 
nority (1919—1931) without a deviating elec- 
tion. 

Peabody’s third finding was that “‘revolts 
are most likely to occur following congressional 
election disasters,” defined as the loss of thirty 
or more seats. Only in 1919 did a deviation 
occur after a gain of seats. The Republicans 
dropped from 267 seats in 1929 to 214 in 
1931, from 200 in 1957 to 153 in 1959, and 
from 177 in 1963 to 140 in 1965. While five 
election disasters occurred during the period 
from 1911 to 1975 without a deviation, and 
one deviation without a disaster, the occurrence 
of an event as rare as a deviation during three 
out. of eight disasters strongly suggests that this 
factor has a major effect on leadership stability 


T Peabody, “Party Leadership Change,” p. 693. 
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for Republicans in the House. An’ examination 
of the Democratic party, however, reveals six 
disasters with no deviating elections.® 

In conclusion, the data suggest that the 
Republican party in the House is more likely to 
change its leaders through contests than is the 
Democratic party. This tendency does not 
appear to be linked to the party’s current 
minority status. The occurrence of a disaster in 
the general election strongly increases the prob- 
ability of a deviation in the Republican party. 
This factor, however, does nothing to explain 
the instability of the Republican party relative 
to the Democratic party since the Democrats 
faced a comparable number of election disasters 
without a deviation. It appears that the most 
fruitful direction for further research into the 
stability of elected leaders would be an exami- 
nation of the differences in structure and 
internal characteristics of the congressional 
parties themselves. 


VAUGHN ALTEMUS 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The Changing Shape of the Electoral Universe: 
Education and “Issue-Voting”’ 


TO THE EDITOR: 


While I do not wish to become directly 
embroiled in the merits of the entire Burnham 
v. Converse-Rusk debate (symposium on “‘Poli- 
tical Change in America,” APSR, 68 (Septem- 
ber 1974), 1002—1057), I am sure that all the 
participants to that debate would like to see as 
sound an empirical base for argumentation as is 
possible. I was therefore interested to note that 
Rusk’s objection to Burnham’s assumption of 
extensive pre— 1896 issue voting: 


does not derive from a historical analysis alone. 
Current survey information shows that educa- 
tion is positively correlated with issue salience. 
If one can extrapolate this notion to time past, 
then it is difficult to explain how the earlier 
American electorate could have been so 
thoroughly issue conscious in the virtual ab- 
sence of much formal education (Rusk, “Com- 
ment,” p. 1034). 


Although several objections to this statement 
may be raised, I would like simply to note that 
current survey information does not invariably 


8The Republicans suffered election disasters in 
1912, ’22, "30, "32, "48, °58, 64 and °74. The 
Democrats in 1914, "20, "38, "42, °46, and "66. 
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show education to be positively correlated with 
issue salience. 

Granted, the positive relationship noted by 
Rusk is the usual one. A while back, for 
example, I postulated a causal model of voting 
defection, in which the decision to defect from 
one’s standing party attachment is a function of 
issue- and candidate-based dissonance from 
‘standing party attachment with strength of 
attachment controlled. Applying the model to 
1968 Survey Research Center (SRC) presi- 
dential election data (“Parameters of ‘Rational’ 
Voting,” Journal of Politics, February 1975, 
202—234), I-indeed found that the path coef- 
ficient for the direct link from issue dissonance 
to voting defection was .25 for respondents 
with high education, but only .15 for respon- 
dents with low education. Likewise, the total 
(direct and indirect) impact of issues on the 
voting decision was .51 among high-education 
respondents but only .36 among low-education 
respondents (bid., 220). 

Recently, however, I have been applying this 
model to earlier presidential elections. In doing 
so, a rather interesting result emerged in con- 
nection with the 1960 presidential contest: the 
usual relationship between formal education 
and issue voting reversed. Thus, calculating the 
1960 path coefficients (and, for comparison, 
recalculating the 1968 coefficients so that 
operationalization is identical in both years [see 
my “Parameters of Responsible Voting: Issues 
and- the American Electorate, 1952-1968,” 
Ph.D. dissertation, The Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, 1975, chapter 4] ), we find the following: 


In general, among post~World War II Ameri- 
can electorates, higher education seems to 
increase a voter’s ability to link policy evalua- 
tions with vote choice. Analysis of SRC survey 
data from 1960 indicate that this is not always 
the case, however. It would seem plausible to 
speculate that powerful issues — presumably 
the desirability. of a Catholic president in the 
1960 instance — can at times interact with 
educational level, party attachment, and voting 
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behavior in a manner that suppresses the usual 
relationship. 


The implications of these data are, of course, 
obvious: it is at least superficially plausible that 
an earlier American electorate may have been 
issue conscious “in the virtual absence of much 
formal education.” Of course, the nature of the 
issues that become salient to voters with less 
formal education may differ systematically 
from the nature of the issues that become 
salient to voters with more formal education 
(see, e.g., the discussion of “position” and 
“style” issues in Berelson et al., Voting [Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1954], 184ff). 
If so, Burnham’s arguments may need further 
revision. But normative disdain in regard to the 
“seriousness” or “wisdom” of style issues aside, 
we are still left with a contemporary, survey- 
based anomaly in the “usual” relationship. 

While on the topic of contemporary anom- 
alies in voting theory, we might also note that 
Rusk, citing.the “usual’’ contemporary findings 
of comparatively low interest and turnout 
among rural populations, argues that: 


The prototype of Burnham’s enlightened elec- 
torate ... was the rural folk who supposedly 
were ... bourgeois and modern in outlook. ... 
[Here] Burnham’s assumptions of intrinsic in- 
terest are most severely tested — since rural 
residents suffered more from the handicaps of 
little education and lack of access to communi- 
cations media than did most other groups in 
society.... What Burnham is asking us to 
believe is that an earlier electorate characterized 
by these same handicaps, only more so, be- 
haved in just the opposite fashion from their 
contemporary counterparts (Rusk, pp. 
1034—5). 
While Rusk’s observation here strikes me as 
being on firmer ground than his previous 
statement, Sidney Tarrow (“The Urban-Rural 
Cleavage in Political Involvement: The Case of 
France,” APSR, 65 [June 1971]) has docu- 
mented a number of contemporary exceptions 
to conventional wisdom in this area. Tarrow 
found rates of electoral participation among 


Issue Path Coefficients by Education and Year 





Year Education 

1960 Training beyond high school 
Failure to complete high school 

1968 Training beyond high school 


` Failure to complete high school 


Direct Path From 


Issue Dissonance Total Impact 
N to Defection of Issues 
302 14 35 
326 waa 44 
417 37 56 
277 17 37 
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_ rural Frenchmen that were equal to or higher 
than those among urban Frenchmen; indeed, 
“higher, in some cases, than those with more 
education” (p. 344). Higher French rural turn- 
out, moreover, could not be attributed to 
partisan involvement (a probable contradiction 
to Burnham’s analysis, we might note}, nor to 
social conformity. Among the explanations 
explored by Tarrow, one in particular is poten- 
tially relevant to the Burnham-Rusk dispute: 
rural participation was encouraged by wide- 
spread local office-holding. It would seem 
plausible to me that the late -nineteenth-century 
rural American electorate may also have been 
characterized by comparatively high local of- 
fice-holding (although not nearly so high as in 
1960s France). I have no data here. But such 
data should be obtainable, and I would urge the 
scholars directly involved in this controversy to 
perform the appropriate analysis. 

In conclusion, I want to reaffirm my open- 
ing statement: I do not wish to “take sides” in 

the debate here. I have “picked on” Rusk 
- simply because I felt that I had some relevant 
information. Rusk’s “legal-institutional” argu- 
ment, of course, remains aS persuasive. as 
before. Burnham, Converse, and Rusk have all 
made a number of good points and, likewise, 
they have all relied on a number of question- 
able assumptions. It is to be hoped that further 
refinements of each position will be forthcom- 
ing. 


THEODORE F. MACALUSO 
Miller and Byrne, Inc., Rockville, Maryland 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I see two problems with Doctor Macaluso’s 
letter. First, the discovery of a single deviation 
' from the accepted statistical relationship be- 
tween education and issue salience cannot 
justify questioning the general validity of that 
relationship. Second, the use of contemporary 
French data does not seem relevant or appropri- 
ate for questioning certain assumptions about 
the nineteenth-century American electorate, 
especially when these assumptions are based on 
empirical information about the American 
voter. Fs 

Current survey evidence shows that educa- 
tion is positively correlated with issue salience. 
It also shows this to be the usual relationship 
between these two variables. These are the 
observations I made in my September i974 
essay. Doctor Macaluso, however, finds a re- 
versal of this relationship when he analyzes the 
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1960 election. His data presentation actually 


-shows the relationship of education to issue 


voting rather than to issue salience, but, for the 
sake of further discussion, I will assume that 
the relationship between education and issue 
salience would also be reversed in 1960 if the 
appropriate data had been presented. 


To oppose the arguments in. my 1974 essay, 
Doctor Macaluso has to assume that his dis- 
covery of this single deviant case calls into 
question the validity of the usual’ relationship 
between education and issue salience. And yet 
this is difficult to do, given the wealth of survey 
evidence suggesting otherwise. As a result, 
Doctor Macaluso vacillates between the two 
positions. At one point, he observes that “‘the 
positive relationship noted by Rusk (between 
education and issue salience) is the usual one,” 
while, at -another point, he states that “the 
implications of my data are, of course, quite 
obvious: it is at least superficially plausible that 


an earlier American electorate may have been” 


issue conscious in the virtual absence of much 
formal education.” 

Doctor Macaluso would like to believe that 
his one deviant case not only invalidates the 
accepted empirical finding between education 
and issue salience but also proves that the usual 
relationship between these two variables is 
negative rather than positive. If this were the 
empirical situation in contemporary times, he 
could then extrapolate this negative relation- 
ship to earlier historical periods just as- I 
extrapolated the usually expected positive rela- 
tionship to time past: Extrapolation of any 
survey finding to time past is, of course, fraught 
with difficulty. But I feel a scholar is on safer 
ground extrapolating a finding repeatedly 
proven in survey research than one which is 
not. Just as a deviant case should not be used to 
declare a time-proven survey relationship to be 
invalid, so should it not be used as an empirical 
candidate for extrapolation to earlier times. 


One final question remains on this subject. 
Why did Doctor Macaluso find the 1960 case to 
be deviant in the first place? The social sciences 
have always stressed “deviant case analysis” — 
the attempt to explain why deviant cases occur. 
Often this is very difficult to do, but in the case 
of the 1960 election, one explanation that 


comes to mind might fit the situation. One- 


must remember that the relationship between 
education and issue salience has always been 
stated and tested only for ‘“‘position” issues. 
Probably this is the only proper test of this 
relationship. Yet 1960 was an election year 
dominated by a “style” issue — Kennedy’s 
religion. Doctor Macaluso himself admits that 
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the powerful issue in the 1960 campaign was 
“presumably the desirability of a. Catholic 
President.” Macaluso thus finds himself actually 
‘testing the relationship between education and 
issue salience (more appropriately, the'relation- 
ship between education and issue voting, since 
the difference in dependent variables here is 
important) in an election dominated by an issue 
which might have more easily influenced the 
voting decisions of less-educated people. The 
Michigan election analysis shows that two 
groups of less-educated people were heavily 
influenced by Kennedy’s religion — Catholics in 
the North and Protestants in the South. Wheth- 
er style issues, in general, cause deviant cases 
such as this is uncertain. If my explanation here 
is correct, perhaps only style issues focusing on 
controversial social characteristics of the candi- 
dates have this effect. The Al Smith candidacy 
of 1928 might then be another election that 
would have shown an anomalous finding similar 
to what Doctor Macaluso observed in 1960. 
The relationship between education and 
issue salience has only been tested with position 
issues for a reason: Many scholars do not regard 
style issues as issues. They either have only one 
side to them or else they predominately empha- 
size the negative aspect of a potentially two- 
sided issue. They also require little or no 
sophistication to grasp — often being emo- 
tionally laden moral charges or negative group 
referents demanding no enduring political in- 
terest or involvement from the voter.! 
Knowledge of such “issues” would not chat 
acterize an electorate as “enlightened” or “so- 
‘phisticated.” Only a knowledge of. position 
issues would do that. It is in this context that I 
could not imagine Burnham’s pre~—1900 voters 
to be enlightened. They did not have the 


1 There is yet another reason why I do not regard 
style issues as issues. I believe what is often referred to 
as a style issue should instead be labelled a candidate, 
group, or party image. Kennedy’s religion, for exam- 
ple, could be seen as a “candidate characteristic” — 
part of his candidate image to the general public. Its 
net effect, of course, was negative. Kennedy lost more 
votes than he gained as a result of his religion, almost 
costing him the election. ` (See Philip E. Converse, 
Angus Campbell, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. 
Stokes, “Stability and Change in 1960: A Reinstating 
Election,” American Political Science Review, 55 
(June 1961), 269—280.) Kennedy’s religion could also 
be perceived as part of a group image, evoking 
prejudicial feelings against Catholics and other minori- 
ty groups. It might also be seen as part of the image of 
the Democratic party in that particular election. All of 
these images have in common an emotionally charged 
negativism which often engages the more politically 
apathetic, less-educated segment of the American 
electorate. 
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education necessary to be aware of position 
issues or to sustain a long-term interest in them. 
If they were involved in one or more style 
issues by default, they obviously could not be 
considered to be the “best” electorate in our 
nation’s history. If “issue salience” is loosely 
defined as an awareness of and interest in issues 
in general — including style as well as position 
issues — One still imagines that the higher a 
person’s educational standing, the more he will 
be interested in issues. Only in specific cam- 
paigns in which style issues predominate might 
one find a number of less-educated people who 
deviate from this general relationship, but these 
occurrences probably do not happen very often 
and are even rarer in causing a reversal of the 
usual relationship between education and issue 
salience. 


Doctor Macaluso, in the second part of his 
letter, questions my characterization of Ameri- 
ca’s early rural electorate. This characterization 
is largely based on survey evidence about the 
contemporary rural electorate in America, the 
relation of education to issue salience, and the 
effects of mass media on issue salience and issue 
voting. Of course, there is always some risk in 
extrapolating these findings to an earlier his- 
torical period. I feel, however, that using this 
data base and making the corresponding ex- 


trapolation constitute a more solid foundation 


than using data from a completely different 
culture as a basis for characterizing what’ our 
early American electorate was like. Con- 
temporary French data would seem to have 
little relevance for describing the essential fea- 
tures of our nineteenth-century rural electorate. 

The French data Doctor Macaluso mentions 
indicate only that rural electorates are more 
likely to vote in France than urban electorates 
in the 1960s period. Such data do not prove 
that rural residents have a greater interest in 
French politics than urban residents. They also 
do not prove that rural French citizens are 
more aware of national issues and are more 
likely to cast their votes on the basis of these 
issues. There is no evidence here to substantiate 
the claim that the rural French electorate might ` 
be “issue conscious” and “enlightened” in the 
way Burnham thought our early American rural 
electorate was. The French data Doctor Macalu- 


so uses from Sidney Tarrow’s study do not even 
prove that greater local officeholding of rural 
French citizens is a reason for their higher 
voting turnout. No correlation between the two 
factors is ever presented in the Tarrow study. I 
take it as a commonplace that local officehold- 
ing is more widespread in rural French areas 
simply because these areas have fewer people 
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than urban areas do. Probably widespread 


officeholding exists in rural America for the 
same reason. Yet rural American electorates do 
not participate in elections to the degree that 
rural French electorates do. If the two elec- 
torates have different voting rates but similar 
officeholding rates, then it is difficult to see 
officeholding playing a role cross-nationally as a 
causal variable. A variable which has little effect 
in stimulating rural voting turnout in America 
contemporarily would also not be of much use 
in explaining the political behavior of this 
country’s rural electorate in earlier historical 
times. 

In summary, I feel that Doctor Macaluso’s 
arguments in no way weaken the points made 
in my 1974 essay. Contemporary survey evi- 
dence paints the type of picture of electorates 
that I have projected backward in time. I will 
grant that extrapolation.of current data to 
earlier time periods has certain inherent risks, 
but this is not an issue between Doctor Macalu- 
so and myself since he also engages in such 
activity. The difference between us lies in the 
type of data Professor Macaluso projects back- 
ward in time. The data he uses either do not 
have a strong empirical foundation or else do 
not seem relevant to the arguments in my 1974 
essay. I find it difficult to believe that a 
statistically deviant case finding or a data 
finding from a completely different culture will 
help us in our task of understanding the early 
American electorate. 


JERROLD G. RUSK 
University of Arizona 


Party and Policy in West German Cities: 
A German View 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Although an American political science jour- 
nal seems a distant forum to argue the influence 
of political parties on policy in West German 
cities, Professor Fried’s recent article! has 
posed such serious questions to those of us on 
this side of the Atlantic that it cannot pass 
without comment. We certainly won’t dispute 
Professor Fried’s claim that “data on many 
aspects of municipal government in Germany 
have been systematically collected and pub- 
lished for many decades.” The question that 


lRobert C. Fried, “Party and Policy in West 
German Cities,” American Political Science Review, 
70 (March 1976), 11-24. 
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arises, however, when one wades into that 
welter of statistical data, is what exactly do all 
those numbers tell us. Precisely as in the case of 
the cat in Mark Twain’s fable of the hot stove, 
one must be careful not to extract too much 


‘from both a hot experience and a list of 


numbers. 

Before addressing the statistical section of 
Professor Fried’s article, we should first like.to | 
comment on the two PAON themes of his 
article: 


(1) the strong onal basis of the local 
political parties, and 


(2) the decision-making power of the city 
council. 


Instead of reviewing the actual party pro- 
grams to ascertain the differences, Professor 
Fried rests his analysis almost exclusively upon 
two sources. The one is a speech by a CDU 
politician (G. Triesch) during an election cam- 
paign.* The: other is the monograph of O. 
Ziebill that focuses upon local political parties. 
The problem with Professor Fried’s reference to 
Ziebill, is that the reference describes the 
political programs during the Weimar period 
when the parties were in fact strongly ideologi- 
cal. How applicable a reference from that 
period is to present German local government is 
questionable. Having later quoted H. Kaack, he 
should have known that the ideological fixation 
(“Entideologisierung”)? of the parties in the 
Federal Republic has lessened. 

The focus upon relative or absolute council 
majorities as the basis for his “measure” of 
“party politics on policy” necessarily implies 
that the city council is the key to the decision-. 
making process. Yet the analyses of German. 
local government from this side of the Atlantic 
(which Professor Fried leaves out of his con- 


Guenther Triesch, “Kommunalpolitik und Par- 
teiarbeit,” in Dokumente zur partetpolitischen En- 
twicklung in Deutschland seit 1 a Ossip. K. 
Flechtheim (ed.), Berlin, 1965, vol. 4 , 208—221. At 
the time, 5 of the 11 states of Germany were 
preparing for city elections, and Triesch’s speed must 
be analyzed in that campaign context. Flechtheim in 
his preface warns of depicting the German political 
parties, as varying extremes. His sentence in German 
reads, “Insofern unterscheiden sich die Parteien nicht 
allzu sehr voneinander,” p. xxii. 


30tto Ziebill, Politische Parteien und kommunale 
Selbstverwaltung, Stuttgart 1964. In addition to the 
inapplicability of a Weimar reference Ziebill himself 
describes the programs of the parties at-the local level 
as both wanting in context and lacking in precise 
formulation. To quote the original, “Sehr ergiebig 
waren also die Forderungen der Parteien fur die 
kommunale Selbstverwaltung nicht,” p. 32. 
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_ sideration) present the city council, regardless 
of majority, as what it really is ~ the organ that 
legitimates the decisions reached through nego- 
tiations between the city bureaucracy and 
various council committees. One need only 
look at the votes in the city councils to realize 
this, since approximately 90 per cent are 
unanimous (which should also say something 
about those so-called “strong differences be- 
tween the Kommunalpolitik of the CDU/CSU 
and those of the SPD’’*). 

Professor Fried flirts with this concept of 
bureaucratic power near the conclusion of his 
article, but he stumbles over his limited “‘mea- 
sure” of bureaucratic power — “the rate of 
expansion in the functionary group.” Bureau- 
cratic power extends far beyond the mere 
desire to increase personnel. One need only 
recall the analysis of another German urban- 
Ologist, Max Weber, who described the breadth 
of bureaucratic influence without mentioning 
any notions of numerical aggrandizement. 

Yet those empirical indicators that sup- 
posedly are the measures of municipal output 
truly deserve scrutiny. In his rush to use the 
mass of data that the German Municipal Associ- 
ation. has gathered, Professor Fried neglects to 
tell his American audience that many facets of 
policy that are municipal in the American 
context are state or federal functions in Ger- 
many. Not only does this major distinction 
threaten his larger aspiration to compare urban 
policy at the international level, but it also 
- gravely weakens his singular analysis of German 
cities. For example, in his grouping “Form of 
. Performance-Activism,”’ three of his six em- 
pirical indicators can be summarily excluded 
since they are beyond the reach of city govern- 
ment. . 

Outside of a few cities in South Germany, all 
police functions are undertaken by the state 
governments. Some 80 per cent of German 
cities have absolutely no say in determining the 
percentage of police per residents in the city.’ 


- 4ST he tendency to avoid political conflicts in the 
council has been described as “Gesetz der Grossen 
_ Koalition.” See R. R. Grauhan, “Der politische Willen- 
sbildungsprozess in der Grossstadt,” in ‘“Grossstadt- 
Politik,” ed. Rolf-Richard Grauhan, Guetersloh 1972, 
p. 152. Also Rif Zoll, “Wertheim IL’, Kommunal- 
pees und Machtstruktur,’”’ Munchen 1974, p. 64f., 
74. 


SIn the cited year, 1964, among the 75 largest 
German cities, only 15 had independent police forces. 
The other 60 were served entirely by Siate supported 
and directed police forces, Statistisches Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Gemeinden, 1964, pp. 420—421. Bavaria 
and Hesse. have local police forces, while Baden- 
Wurttemberg allows each community with over 
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Similarly, education lies outside the purview of 
the cities. The various. states determine the 
number of teachers in the schools. The city 
merely provides maintenance personnel and 
buildings.© Finally, while the cities must fi- 
nance welfare payments from their budgets, 
they have little discretion over the amount to 
be disbursed. The federal government has estab- 
lished uniform welfare rates, and the cities must 
conform in their disbursements.” The measure 
of per capita welfare spending thus becomes 
totally inapplicable; the cities are actually 
executing national policy in this area. 

Similar misunderstandings exist in Professor 
Fried’s second category, “Collectivism.” Public- 
ly assisted housing is in large measure supported 
through state funding. Both private agencies 
and cities may sponsor public housing, and 
both may act as landlords, but the financial 
assistance comes from the state.? Actual party 
differences do arise in this area of policy — not 
over the question of whether to sponsor public 
housing, but of how to build it. The SPD has 
favored the larger complexes, the CDU/CSU 
smaller, family-sized buildings. These fine but 
very important differences, needless to say, are 
not presented in the cited statistics, and there- 
fore totally ignored by Professor Fried. 

To understand the area of public hospitals 
one must first understand the German national 
health insurance system, and the structure of 
hospital care. Under the national health in- 
surance, which had its roots in the Bismarck 
era, the overwhelming majority of patients is 
provided with low-cost medical and hospital 
care; the rest — the higher income-group — can 
choose private medical care. Thus most hos- 
pitals are so administered as to accommodate 
these two types of patients. The overarching 
element of unity in this structure — in both 


75,000 inhabitants the option of ‘maintaining.a local 
force. See R. R. Grauhan, Politische Verwaltung, 
Frieburg 1970, pp. 184—185. It is not astonishing 
therefore that in his Table 8 the white-collar SPD cities 
have such an extraordinarily high percentage of police 
in contrast to the proletarian SPD or CDU cities: five 
of the six are situated in Bavaria or Hesse. 


6In Cologne, the fourth largest German city, school 
personnel comprised a mere 3.5 per cent of all city 
bureaucrats, the smallest group in the city administra- 
tion. There were more Beamte and Angestellte en- 
gaged in street maintenance than in the Cologne 
schools. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Koln, 1964, 
pp. 165—166. 

7Welfare payments are regulated through the Bun- 
dessozialhilfegestzes (BSHG). 


8The Wohnungsbaugesetz (WoBauG) regulates all | 
public housing in the Federal Republic. 
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public and nonpublic hospitals — is this duality 
of treatment. That means that regardless of the 
type of the hospital — city, church, state, 
university, etc. — the access is equal. Public 
hospitals exist not because of the ideological 
zeal for public ownership, but because they 
must supplement the deficiencies in the non- 
public hospitals. 

-To demonstrate this point, one need only 
compare the number of residents per hospital 
bed in Professor Fried’s Table 6 of CDU and 
SPD cities. In the CDU cities there were 
‘approximately only 50 inhabitants per bed 
while there were nearly 85 in the SPD cities.? 
That means that the absence of public hospitals 
in the -CDU cities is not ‘a measure of party 
ideology as Fried claims but rather a measure of 
the sufficiency of hospital care. 

Finally, the ratio of municipal employees 
per resident is an equally questionable in- 
dicator, since many municipal services extend 
beyond the city boundaries to the neighboring 
small communities. Thus some communities 
may have a larger municipal utility work force, 
not through party wishes for socialization, but 


The Statistisches Jahrbuch Deutscher Gemeinden 


(1970) shows the following statistics on the ratio of 
ee to beds in the selected CDU and SPD cities, 
p 
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because the service territory is far larger than 
the city boundaries. Complicating this factor 
further are the varying forms of organizational 
structure that municipal utilities take. Many 
cities organize their utilities as corporations, 
thereby retaining the majority of stocks, the 
ownership, and thus control, while removing 
the need for constant city intervention in the 
daily operation of the utilities. In these cities 
the employees are excluded from the list of city 
employees, making this category extremely: 
questionable for Fried’s analysis. In this area of 
the city personnel Professor Fried obviously 
overlooked the explicit warning of the statis- 
tician who gathered the data, that comparisons 
among cities should be avoided in this area, 
because individual city structures and functions 
differ.1° Again, at least three of the six of 
Professor Fried’s indicators must be strongly 
questioned. 


10Compare Friedrich Reiff, “Personal der stacd- 
tischen Verwaltungen,” in Statistisches Jahrbuch 
Deutscher Gemeinden, 1964, p. 402: “Vergleiche 
koennen nicht allgemein, sondern nur auf individueller 
Grundlage, d.h. unter Beruecksichtigung der gemeind- 
lichen Struktur und des Aufgabenbereiches angestellt 
werden. Die Bevoelkerungsgroesse kann niemals allein- 
iger Massstab fuer ein Urteil sein, ob eine Gemeinde im 
tellenplan | oder im Personalbestand aufwendig oder 
sparsam ist.” 


Ratto of Residents to Beds in Hospitals* 








City Beds Beds . Residents 
CDU Majority Total Public Hospitals Population per Bed 
Aachen 3003 ~ 176,582 59 
Bonn 4750 ~ 133,246 28 
Koblenz 2112 - 380 103,585 49 
Moenchen-Gladbach 2925 183 153,599 55 
Muenster 4371 ~ 203,110 ` 46 
Neuss 2212 ~ 114,883 51 
SPD Majority 

SAA EAS cee ee See an OREN RO etre CE RL PR Te rae EIT E 
Bochum 3949 ~ 354,165 88 
Dortmund 9103 2100 645,844 78 
Frankfurt 9685 1121 665,505 69 
Gelsenkirchen 3791 250 355,095 94 
Hannover 8076 2208 526,975 65 
Herne 1186 ~ 104,158 87 
Kassel 3815 1001 212,920 56 
Muelheim 1206 - ` 189,286 157 





Ziebill describes the ideological fluidity of the political parties in this sphere quite clearly. The CDU voices no 
objection to the building of city hospitals when private beds are lacking; and the SPD will tolerate a private hos- 
pital if necessary for the community. Ziebill, Potitische Parteien, p. 52. 
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His last. area, “Expansionism,” contains his 
famous measure. of bureaucratic strength 
through numerical growth. As we mentioned 
earlier, one must look beyond statistics to 
assess the power of the bureaucracy in a 
democratic society. The secure tenure of the 
German municipal bureaucrat, his reservoir of 
specialized information, and the esteem ac- 
corded him by German society, give him a 
tremendous tactical advantage in any conflicts 
with members of the German city councils. The 
added fact that the city council members serve 
only as “honorary” city officials, receiving no 
monetary compensation and virtually no staff 
assistance, also displays their weak position 
vis-a-vis the administration. The increasingly 
active role of the local bureaucracy in structur- 
ing decisions and thereby affecting output is in 
the forefront of current German political analy- 
sis, yet Professor Fried totally disregards these 
works, and adheres to his statistical index of 
bureaucratic influence — numerical growth.!! 

Despite the statistical weaknesses, however, 
Professor Fried’s article does contain a kernel 
of value, for it shows that American political” 
science has reverted to that cold formalism that 
Americans have traditionally regarded as the 
exclusive province of German political science. 
Instead of.looking at constitutions, institutions, 
and statutes for guidance on the description of 
the political process ~ that renowned German 
trademark — Professor Fried substitutes the 
equally static base of statistics from the Ger- 
man Municipal Association. 

Without attempting to see either the signifi- 
cance or the process behind the statistics, 
Professor Fried casually assumed that outputs 
that are municipal in the United States are also 
municipal in Germany. A mere listing of data in 
a municipal yearbook is not proof that the 
factors enumerated emanate from city legisla- 
tures. Those highly praised statistical data can 
only yield analytical fruit after they are com- 
bined with an understanding of the mechanisms 
and processes of the municipal policy process. 
In a double sense it is ironic that Professor 
Fried concludes his article by calling for more 
research in this same area, “‘in identifying the 
mechanisms or processes involved in the urban 
policy process,” for he at the same time 


li For works that focus upon the strength of the 
bureaucracy in decision making, see, among others, 
Rainer Frey, “Kommunale Demokratie und Ratsfrak- 
tion,” Die Demokratische Gemeinde, Jg. 27 (1975), 
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excludes these very processes from his own 
analysis. On the other hand, the leading Ger- 
man urbanologists, Grauhan, Mayntz, and Nass- 
macher to name a few, have adopted the 
American penchant for empirical methods, 
thereby breaking the shackles of institutional 
description and have focused precisely upon the 
processes that determine policy. All of which 
means, if Professor Fried’s article is representa- 
tive, that the urban analysts from both coun- 
tries have changed methodological directions - 
without sharing the results of their labors at the 
intersections. 


GEORGE OTTE 


RUEDIGER ZUELCH 
University of Cologne 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I am happy to reply to the critique of 
Messrs. Otte and Ruediger. West Germany is 
one of the few countries in Western Europe in 
which, with some exceptions, no important 
work has been done in the field of comparative 
urban politics. Perhaps this exchange of per- — 
spectives will stimulate German urbanists to 
look more closely at what comparative urban- 
ists in the U.S., Canada, Sweden, Norway, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, and the U.K. have been 
doing in recent years. We have been going 
beyond case studies of individual cities and 
beyond assumptions of uniformity to compare 
urban political systems in terms of their per- 
formance. Research has been guided by the - 
focusing question: what causes urban govern- 
ments to differ in what they attempt and in 
what they achieve? The assumption is that valid 
generalizations about comparative urban poli- 
tics and government cannot be made on the 
basis of single case studies, nor deduced from 
ideological axioms about the urbanization pro- 
cess. 

The lack of comparative urban research in 
West Germany is ironic, of course, for the 
Germans have long been collecting and publish- 
ing the best comparative municipal statistics of 
any country in the world. In the yearbooks of 
the German Municipal Association, comprehen- 
sive and carefully prepared data can be found 
on most aspects of city performance since 
1890. Statistics cover elections, demography, 
education, culture, finance, transportation, 
health, industry, social welfare, housing, utili- 
ties (if, unfortunately, not crime). These statis- 
tics provide a comparative panorama of urban 
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comparative urban data {the like of which does 
not exist for U.S. cities) is seldom tapped by 
German social scientists. 

In the eyes of Messrs. Otte and Ruediger, to 
use the statistics of the German Municipal 
Association is “‘static’ and “coldly formal,” 
while to ignore them is “empirical.” My critics 
and I share a feeling that “‘cold formalism” is 
bad and “empiricism” is good, but we seem to 
cast the praise and perjoratives at different 
objects. The comparative urbanism exemplified 
in my ‘study of German cities attempts to be (in 
my sense) empirical: that is, it attempts to find 
evidence (largely but not exclusively statistical 
evidence) about the relationships and processes 
that cause German municipalities to be similar 
to each other in some ways and differ in others. 
The assumption is that hypotheses about the 
impact of municipal bureaucracies, party 
ideologies, demographic trends, state and fed- 
eral pressure, etc., need to be demonstrated, 
rather than assumed or asserted. 

The correlative assumption is that the proper 
way to challenge research based on empirical 
data is by replication. The scientific virtue of 
studies such as mine is that the findings are 
subject to disconfirmation — but disconfirma- 
tion based on hard evidence rather than asser- 
tion. Messrs. Otte and Ruediger, instead of 
attempting to show that my findings and 
conclusions are invalid by adducing new data, 
deny their validity simply by asserting the 
existence of “facts” about German urban poli- 
tics that are (somehow, but not empirically) 
“well known.’ What they say may be true: 
German city councils may have no power; the 
bureaucracies may run the cities; there may be 
no ideological differences between the parties. 
Such statements, however, require more than 
mere assertion to become valid generalizations. 
They need to be proved in research and 
exposed to the hazards of empirical disconfir- 
mation. 

My critics and I differ in one vital way. 
Examining the data on West German municipal 
performance, I see variance among the cities 
and seek to find the determinants of that 
variance. My critics, since they do not confront 
the comparative data, assume that performance 
is uniform. Thus, for them, a case study of one 
city can be used for valid generalization about 
all German cities. Similarly, ideological dis- 
quisitions on the nature of urban development 
under monopoly capitalism can lead to valid 
generalization about all cities under that form 
of economic system. Again, assertions about 
the role and power of state governments and 
municipal bureaucracies can be used for valid 
generalization about all German cities, since all 
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are subject to bureaucratic: rule, whether fed- 
eral, state, or local. In this way, by assuming or 
asserting uniformity, 100 per cent of the 
variance in performance can safely be left 
unexplained. 

Comparative urbanists, especially those like 
myself who have worked predominantly with 
the cities of Western Europe, seldom assume 
that municipal governments, even in the most 
decentralized systems, operate strictly on their 
own and in response to local stimuli only. My 
assumption in dealing with West German cities 
is that German federalism has become a Mar- 
morkuchen at least as marbled, and surely as 
full of delectable surprises as its counterpart in 
the United States. It is difficult, increasingly 
difficult in federal systems to pin the blame for 
urban performance on any particular level of 
government, since so many functions are pro- 
duced in partnership. It is undoubtedly true 
that some of the functions (police, hospitals, 
for example) used in my study as indicators of 
municipal enterprise are not in every Land 
municipal functions but rather functions of 
state government or even of the semi-public 
sector. I am not sure that this invalidates the 
use of such indicators as indirect tests of local 
enterprise; surely one of the major functions of 
local officials is to stimulate adequate perfor- 
mance on the part of whoever happens to be 
responsible for the quality of some segment of 
urban life. The general public may be less 
concerned with the legal niceties in the assign- 
ment of functions than with the quality of 
urban life. In fact, when German city govern- 
ments (e.g. Nuremberg, Augsburg, Dortmund, 
Karlsruhe) make surveys of how their citizens 
evaluate urban performance, they include in 
their questionnaires the entire range of urban 
life, not merely the aspects for which they, as 
municipal officials, are legally responsible. 

When they make general and unproved 
assertions about, the nature of German urban 
politics or misuse the concept of empiricism, I 
find little of value in what Otte and Ruediger 
have to say. On the contrary, their discussion of 
the merits of particular indicators is valuable; 
such discussions are essential if comparative 
urban studies are to be refined and advanced. I 
should say that one of the reasons why I 
burdened my readers with seventeen measures 
of performance for German cities was my 
feeling that, given the ambiguity of all in- 
dicators, generalizations about performance 
should be based on as many indicators as 
possible. 

One final point, regarding party ideology. In 
characteristic fashion, Messrs. Otte and Ruedi- 
ger assert that the lack of ideological differ- 
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ences between West German local parties is so ` 


well known that the fact requires no substan- 
tiation in empirical research. Again their ten- 
dency is to assume that what is “well known” is 
empirically demonstrated and that the behavior 
of the local parties across the face of the 
Federal Republic is uniform. Where they take 
Entideologisierung as proven and uniform, I 
take it as unproved and possibly subject to 
variance from place to place and issue to issue. 
It is reasonable, after all, for the political 
scientist to assume that when political forces 
claim to be different (and West German parties 
do claim to be different), one should take the 
claim seriously — seriously enough to see 
whether claimed differences produce differ- 
ences in behavior and outputs. Ideology may be 


dropped from programs, but may remain in. 


characteristic responses to policy alternatives. 
To find this out, we must do comparative 
studies of the policy outputs of West German 
cities and not remain in the realm of the 
uniform and of the “well known.” 


ROBERT C. FRIED 
` University of California, Los Angeles 


A Reply to James David Barber 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In his intemperate rebuttal of James Qualls’s 
article in the March issue of APSR, James David 
Barber clearly identifies me, without actually 
naming me, as one of the referees for the 
Original manuscript that Qualls submitted to 
APSR several years ago. The charade by means 
of which Barber helps the reader to guess my 
identity is offensive enough. Of far greater 
concern, however, are his charges that I ap- 
proved publication of Qualls’s manuscript be- 
cause it contained many flattering references to 
my own critical review of Barber’s Presidential 
Character and that I behaved improperly in not 
disqualifying myself as a referee because of my 
prior criticism of the book in question. These 
charges, of course, rest upon the assumption 
that I recommended Qualls’s article for publica- 
tion. It happens that I did not so recommend it. 
It happens also that Barber had reason to know 
of my generally negative reaction to the Qualls 
manuscript on the basis of information I 
furnished him in early 1975 in circumstances 
detailed below. -~ 

Notwithstanding the facts which have been 
in his possession for such a long time, Barber 
insists in language dripping with sarcasm that 
Qualls’s criticisms (“sheer gas”) found their 
way into APSR because I, influenced by “‘page 
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after page in fervent praise” of my work and by 
“fulsome paragraphs in which Mr. Qualls pours 
perfume” on my head, decided on publication. 
He permits himself to parade before APSR 
readers his hostile fantasies about my reactions 
as I read the Qualls piece, portraying me as so 
uncontrollably greedy for applause and un- 
scrupulous in pursuit of it that I would aban- 
don my self-respect and moral scruples to 
promote the appearance of a few honeyed 
words in print. i 

Before proceeding, I wish to vigorously 
protest the fact that I was not given the 
opportunity to set the record straight. in thè 
same issue which contained Barber’s insulting 
allegations. It is obviously unfair to oblige a 
person to wait three months for what by then 
cannot be an entirely satisfactory opportunity 
to undo the damage caused by such shocking - 
personal accusations as those leveled against me 
by Barber. i 

Following are the facts: in the summer of 
1974, Nelson Polsby, editor of APSR, re- 
quested me to review a manuscript, which he 
sent me with the author’s name removed, for 
possible publication in APSR. The article, 
highly critical of Barber’s Presidential Charac- 
ter, struck me as unfair to Barber. I expressed 
my reservations in a letter to Polsby, the text of 
which follows in full: , 


August 1, 1974 


Professor Nelson Polsby 
APSR 

Political Science Department 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Nelson: 


I have read the ms., “Barber’s Typological 
Analysis of Political Leaders,” with much inter- 
est. While I have indeed learned from it'—.in 
that it is an instructive methodological critique 
of the kind that would have helped me had I 
taken a good Scope and Methods course — I 
remain quite ambivalent regarding its suitability 
for APSR. 

As my annotations on the margins of the 
copy indicate, the author is in danger of: 
misrepresenting, certainly grossly exaggerating, 
the extent to which Barber in Presidential 
Character claims that the theory of character 
advanced in that book is validated by what he 
published in The Lawmakers. There is the 
barest reference to Lawmakers in P.C. and, it is 
true, it is in context of citing antecedent 
research of various kinds that support what he 
presents in P.C. But, given the overtly explora- 
tory and speculative nature of Lawmakers, it 
does not seem to me justified for the author of 
the paper to set it up as a source of validation 
for P.C. in order then to justify a detailed, 
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systematic refutation of it on scientific 
grounds. I am not saying that such a critical 
commentary on Lawmakers is unjustified on 
methodological grounds; nor am I saying that it 
lacks utility. Rather, I question its justification 
and utility as a critique of Presidential Charac- 
ter. If my questioning of it on the latter ground 
strikes you as reasonable, then you have to 
consider whether publication of the article will 
not seem to many readers as an unfair example 
of “overkill” of Presidential Character. 

Two other thoughts: (1) Some other referee 
will have to attest to the soundness of the 
procedures your author employs to reconstruct, 
reanalyze, and critique Barber’s analysis of his 
interviews in Lawmakers; so far as I can judge 
these technical matters, this part of the review 
is adequate. (2) Given my own role as an earlier 
critic of Barber’s P.C., I must be “involved” in 
some way in responding to this new critique of 
it. I do not know how to assess my personal 
involvement. other than to say that it may 
reinforce my intellectual ambivalence toward 
this article. 


Best regards, 
Alexander L. George 
ALG: Ir 


P.S. In lieu of a separate comment, you may 
transmit the second paragraph of this letter to 
the author if you think something in addition 
to my annotations of his/her article should be 
passed along. 


I enclosed with the foregoing letter to Polsby 
the manuscript he had sent me which now 
contained my handwritten critical comments in 
the margins. 

Several months later — I believe in late 
February or early March, 1975 — in the course 
of a telephone conversation on other matters, 
Dave Barber indicated that he knew I had 
reviewed a manuscript which picked his work 
apart because he had recognized my handwrit- 
ing in the margins of the manuscript, a copy of 
which the APSR office had sent him (through 
“a clumsy clerical error in the APSR office,” I 
am advised by Nelson Polsby). Barber expressed 
annoyance with me for having enthusiastically 
approved its publication. 

My anonymity as a referee having been 
confounded and as there obviously existed a 
serious misconception which I wished to cor- 
rect and also because’ I hoped to preserve our 
long-standing friendship, I told Barber that I 
had not approved publication and had not 
expressed enthusiasm for the piece. On the 
` contrary, I told him, I had expressed major 
reservations regarding its fairness and relevance 
and had questioned its suitability for publica- 
tion. Barber insisted that he had been told that 
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both referees had enthusiastically recom- 
mended publication. Shortly thereafter, at a 
meeting in New Haven, I showed him a copy of 
my letter of August 1, 1974 to Nelson Polsby 
(see above). Barber read it and said he had no 
problem with it. I heard nothing further from 
him on this subject until I saw his attack on me 
in print. 

I heard nothing further from Polsby either: 
he did not inform me of his decision to publish 
Qualls’s manuscript (which, indeed, he was not 
obliged to do) and did not ask me to read 
Qualls’s revised article. Until recently [ did not 
know who the author was, and saw his revised 
version and Barber’s reply only shortly before 
their publication. (They were given to me not 
by Polsby but by one of his students.) 

Although Barber describes me as Qualls’s 
“mentor” and “godfather,” to the best of my 
recollection I have never met him or been in 
touch with him or with any of his professors 
about him. 

In his irresponsible attack on me, Barber 
claims that Qualls’s original manuscript was full 
of flattery inserted to gain my support. Barber’s 
theory is that having succeeded in so intoxi- 
cating me that I cast professional ethics and 
ordinary human decency to the winds and 
recommended publication, Qualls (ungrateful 
fellow!) toned down his praise in the revised 
version. Barber has the facts twisted backwards: 
Qualls’s original manuscript contained very few 
references to me and they weren’t all flattering, 
either. He stated plainly in that draft that he 
had been unable to make much use of my 
article in World Politics on Barber’s book 
because his essay had been almost completed 
before it came to his attention. 

Barber castigates me for not having disquali- 
fied myself as a referee who favored publication 
of the Qualls manuscript in view of my own 
previously published critique of his Presidential 
Character. Indeed my letter reminded Polsby of 
my review. However, since my reaction to the 
Qualls manuscript was generally negative and 
therefore I could not be sensibly suspected of 
acting out of an anti-Barber bias, I saw no 
reason to disqualify myself as a reader. 

I am astonished and saddened by Dave 
Barber’s nasty accusations and misrepresenta- 
tions. He has been an esteemed colleague and 
valued friend of many years. When asked to 
review Presidential Character in World Politics 
some years ago, I felt a professional obligation 
to state my criticisms. I did so in as fair and 
balanced a manner as possible, stating my 
disagreements without lapsing: into personal 
innuendo. Further, I submitted my review 
article to Barber for his comments prior to its 
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publication in order to avoid inadvertent mis- 
representation of his views, and made a number 
of changes in response to his comments. Both 
privately and publicly I have expressed respect 
for his contributions and his person. 

I deeply regret any distress Mr. Qualls may 
fee] at the publication of my letter of August 1, 
1974. In ordinary circumstances, it would have 
remained confidential. I trust he realizes that 
my comments were made in a constructive 
scholarly spirit. And it should be noted that my 
criticism of his article was directed at the 
original manuscript and may be less germane to 
the substantially revised and expanded version 
which has now been published. 

ALEXANDER L. GEORGE 


Stanford University 


To Judge with Justice 


TO THE EDITOR: 
_ Professor Daynes’s review of my book To 


Judge With Justice: History and Politics of 


Illinois Judicial Reform (June, 1976) is a 
confused and error ridden analysis which fails 
to distinguish between judicial reform in the 
structure and administration of the State’s 
judicial system, accomplished by constitutional 
amendment in 1962, and the controversial issue 
of appointive versus elective judges, on which 
issue alone the contending political forces in 
the 1970 Constitutional Convention waged 
their furious battle. It also represents an aston- 
ishing misconception of the evident purpose of 
the book. 

Let me be more specific. Professor Daynes: 
“His [Cohn’s] major charge against the pre— 
1970 judicial system is that it was diverse, 
inharmonious and unpatterned. Cohn’s reform 
model corrects these weaknesses, providing an 
orderly, structured, and administratively effi- 
cient system, but one which concentrates con- 
trol in the hands of the state supreme court and 
the legal profession.” I have read and reread 
this statement in total disbelief. It is not the 
pre-—-1970 judicial system which was diverse, 
inharmonious, and unpatterned. It was the 
pre—1962 system which was so characterized 
(pp. 3—8). That characterization dealt solely 
with the structure and administration of the 
judicial system and not with the issue of 
judicial selection. The 1970 judicial reform left 
the 1962 changes intact (with minor excep- 
tions) and was supported by the Chicago-Cook 
County Democratic Organization, a fact which 
wholly eludes Daynes (p. 140). When Daynes’s 
analysis thus refers to ““Cohn’s reform model” 
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he is palpably oblivious that it is not a proposed 
model he is analyzing but a reality in effect 
since 1962: To this egregious misconception 
Professor Daynes adds untruthful distortion in 


centrating “‘control in the hands of the state 
supreme court and the legal profession.” The 
1962—1970 structural provisions of the judicial 
system do indeed vest administrative control in 
the Supreme Court where it belongs, but I 
challenge Professor Daynes to substantiate his 
conclusion that the legal profession is given any 
role, no matter how insignificant, in those 
reforms. What Daynes has in mind is relevant to 
the controversy over judicial selection, but that 
issue is clearly not involved in ‘‘Cohn’s model” 
as Daynes perceives or rather misperceives it. 


An even more glaring distortion is Daynes’s 
statement that, “a major strength of the new 
model [note again the reference to ‘new 
model’} Cohn explains, is that it will allow for 
the appointment rather than the election of 
judges, guaranteeing total isolation of the ju- 
diciary from elective politics.” In other refer- 
ences to my positions Daynes cites page and 
verse. In this last allegation there is none and 
for the good reason that I made no such 
statement and I again defy Daynes to supply 
verification for this outrageous attribution. lf 
Daynes has in mind the generalized analysis of 
the prevailing attitudes of the proponents and 
opponents of the appointive and elective sys- 
tems (pp. 16—18) he will not find therein, as 
indeed he will not find any where in the book, a 
single reference to my personal stand on this 
issue. To imply as he does that I have in the 
book engaged in advocacy in support of the 
appointive method is crude and dishonest. I 
have indeed long been identified as a supporter 
of judicial reform, and this is quite clearly 
stated in the biographical sketch on the back 
cover of the book. It should come as a surprise 
to the Review that in this particular criticism, 
and indeed in almost all of his charges that I am 
“too much the advocate of reform and too 
little the objective analyst of reform,” Daynes 
has been reviewing not the content of the book 
but the biographical sketch of the author. 

Near the conclusion of his review, following 
his garbled analysis of “Cohn’s model,” Profes- 
sor Daynes comments: “Never once does he 
suggest what impact such a scheme [appoint- 
ment of judges, I assume] unchecked by the 
election process, might have on the quality of 
justice and on democratic government in’ gen- 
eral.” In this criticism Professor Daynes dis- 
plays an incredible misconception of the pur- 
pose of the series of books — mine is one of six 
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or seven — published for the Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs by the Universi- 
ty of Ilinois Press. Had he read the explanatory 
preface written by Professors Pisciotte .and 
Gove, as any competent reviewer would rou- 
tinely have done, he could not have indulged 
this last spurious criticism. Nowhere in this 
preface is it suggested that the personal views or 
pnilosophy of the author were relevant to the 
analysis of the political forces and influences, 
organizational and individual, which shaped the 
constitutional document. Indeed such an ap- 
proach was clearly intended to be precluded. 
Taus Professor Daynes’s complaint is based on 
an unforgivable miscomprehension of the pur- 
pose of the book. The book takes this issue of 
appointive versus elective judges, dissects its 
components as viewed by its supporters and 
opponents, and details the methods and tactics 
by which the respective protagonists seek to 
achieve their (not my) predetermined objective. 
If yet another philosophic polemic is to be 
acded to the millions of words which have 
-inconclusively dealt with the merits of the 
elactive and appointive systems for judges as 
this affects “the quality of justice and demo- 
cratic government in general” (two fairly simple 
concepts), I leave this potboiler responsibility 
to the superior wisdom of Professor Daynes. 
Such a polemic was light-years removed from 


the objective of the book, as Daynes should ` 


have known had he exerted a little mental 
efort to read the preface and assess its evident 
zaning. 

Professor Daynes states that I evince abso- 
lute reverence for anything and anyone associ- 
ated with judicial reform, show general disdain 
for opponents of reform and contempt for the 
Chicago-Cook County Democratic Organiza- 
tion. In this charge. Daynes displays both an 
uncritical reading of the book and a selective 
and palpably discriminatory use of statements 
in isolation from the total context. Only space 
limitations imposed by the Review prevent me 
from conclusively refuting these absurd allega- 
tions. 

Finally, Daynes accuses me of finding the 
tactics used by the Chicago Democrats “totally 
distasteful” (the words are his) since they are 
“ruthless,” show signs of “organized support,” 
‘and provide voting unity against judicial reform 
while failing “‘to see that the coalition support- 
ing reform also rely on those same ‘distasteful’ 
tactics to defeat the Chicago Democrats and 
other opponents of reform on numerous critical 
` yotes.” Again the misinterpretations and incor- 


rect conclusions. Indeed I do refer to the © 


Chicago-Cock County Organization as “ruth- 
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less” as well as “politically relentless and coldly 
efficient” (p. 118), and as “disciplined and 
powerful” (p. 118), and by other such descrip- 
tions. I do so not because I find these tactics 
“distasteful” as Daynes suggests but more in 
awed recognition, even admiration, of the 
efficiency of an extraordinary political mechan- 
ism. And to suggest that equally “distasteful’’ 
tactics when employed by the coalition are not 
so viewed by me is grossly superficial. 

The coalition supporting judicial reform was 
composed of a group of political neophytes 
possessing none of the political muscle and 
organizational strength and unity of its rival. 
That it bested the organization on several- 
critical roll calis is thus the core of the startling 
drama of the contest. If I find the coalition’s 
success on certain parliamentary strategies 
worthy of praise it is because the imbalance of 
political power between the contending fac- 
tions made such a result totally unpredictable. 
Daynes , sees none of this. With wondrous 
naivete he ponders the nonexistent contradic- 
tion of my failure to see the ‘“‘distasteful’’ 
aspects of the coalition’s tactics which are the 
“same” as that of the Chicago-Cook County 
Organization. 

Professor Daynes’s review is the book’s first 
negative critique. J have no quarrel with that 
fact in itself. It is unfortunate, however, that a 
publication as prestigious as the Review, de- 
voted to excellence in scholarship, is, on occa- 
sion, unavoidably trapped into publishing SO 
unscholarly and inept a book review as that by. 
Professor Daynes. 


RUBIN G. COHN 
University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Cohn is fortunate that The Review 
allowed him such a lengthy response to my 
review of his book, To Judge with Justice 
(APSR, June 1976). I was, unfortunately, 
permitted only 500 words for my original 
review and could not deal at length with all the 
issues Professor Cohn has mentioned. Yet the 
crux of the matter is not the numerous issues 
Professor Cohn has raised, though each of these 
could. be countered, but is rather how well 
Professor Cohn has accomplished the stated 
intent of his book. 

As Professor Cohn reminds us, all competent 
reviewers begin by examining the intent of the 
volume. In the Foreword Professors Pisciotte 
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and Gove, the editors of the series of which 
Professor Cohn’s book is a part, call for “more 
probing analyses to deal with questions which 
are answered now mostly by speculation” (p. 
ix). They see the Sixth Illinois Constitutional 
Convention as offering an ideal opportunity to 
study the Constitutional revision process. The 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs at 
the University of Illinois then determined that 
this reform convention was worthy of a series 
of monographs about various facets of constitu- 
tional revision. The major aim of the series was 
to: 


»»» recount ~ in breadth and detail + the 
events, personalities, strategies, conflicts, and 
resolutions which resulted in a new basic law 
for Illinois. Neither the convention nor these 
studies were conducted in isolation from the 
political environment of the state, hence, the 
first of several secondary goals of the series is to `’ 
contribute to the general knowledge of the 
politics of Illinois. And finally, it is our hope 
that the series will lend itself to comparative 
Studies on state constitutional revision and 
ultimately to the development of descriptive 
and theoretical literature in this area (p. x = 
italics mine), 


It seems to me that the value of the 
book depends on the fulfillment of these aims. 
Professor Cohn does indeed fulfill the first of 
these aims: he does recount and even does so 
rather wittily. In fact, events, personalities, 
strategies, conflicts, and resolutions are the 
essence of his narrative. But it can seriously be 
questioned whether this book contributes very 
much to a general knowledge of the politics of 
Illinois when it so totally lacks analysis of the 
events Professor Cohn recounts. For the general 
reader who knows little or nothing about state 
politics and constitutional conventions, the 
book may be informative. It is very readable 


and may hold the general reader’s interest. But. 


it holds little interest for the informed political 
scientist who searches for insights and a “more 
probing analysis” of the political system. Pro- 
fessor Cohn suggests in his response to my 
review, for example, that he found the victories 
of the reformers on certain roll calls startling 
and “‘totally unpredictable.” It is totally unpre- 
dictable, even in hindsight, because he attempts 
no explanation of the reformers’ victory. Here 
is an event crying for a “more probing analysis” 
to replace mere speculation. Professor Cohn is 
so concerned with recounting the victory that 
he misses the opportunity to deepen our 
understanding of [llinois’s politics and politics 
in general. - - 
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Nor does Professor Cohn’s book lend itself 
to the development of theoretical literature. 
Such a case study will make a limited contribu- 
tion to a theoretical framework. He has already 
offered an interpretation through his selection 
of data, based not on a systematic construct 
but on his own personal predilections. Professor 
Cohn seems oblivious to the limitations of his 


style, but his very word choices and starkly 


drawn characterizations in his book reveal his 
personal, rather than scholarly and dispassion- 
ate, judgments. As I pointed out in my original 
review of his book, judicial reformers such as 
delegate Wayne Whalen of Hanover, Illinois, are 
described as “politically wise” (p. 47), “‘bril- 
liant” (pp. 47 and 79) effecting “remarkable” 
victories (pp. 49 and 79), while antireform 
delegate Dwight Friedrich of Centralia, Illinois, 
is referred to as a “hardened and shrewd 
political professional...” (p. 33) who used 
“sledgehammer tactics...” (p. 33) and made 
“crude” attacks on opponents (p. 33). And 
when the “crude” and “shrewd” confront the 
“bold” and “‘brilliant,” the confrontation be- 
comes particularly misleading for the student of 
politics. Chicago Democrats are seen as wielding 
“awesome political power” (p. 48) and putting 
intense pressure on delegates (p. 82), using 
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“ruthless” methods and intolerantly rejecting 


the arguments of the opposition (p. 98}. But 
Professor Cohn unwittingly reveals that re- 
formers' were also quick to reject arguments of 
their opponents, worked toward packing the 
committees with supporters of reform (p. 37), 
coalesced and organized together (p. 49), en- 
gaged in “buttonholding and cajolery, overtly if 
necessary, of indecisive colleagues, ...’’ (p. 48) 
to win victories from the opposition on critical 
votes. He does not point out, however, that 
these tactics- were exactly the same as those 
used by the Chicago Democrats whose tactics 
he decries. And he fails to note that the 


reformers, apparently, won not because of the ` 


merits of their arguments but because they 
were better able to manipulate the political 
processes. He thus misses a crucial opportunity 
to shed light on the process of reform. Having a 
definite point of view need not be a handicap, 
though, as in this instance, it does not produce 
an unbiased account which would facilitate the 
building of theoretical constructs. And his 
definite point of view also prevents the sort of 
analysis that would interest the professional. 


Professor Cohn has indeed fulfilled, and 
fulfilled well, the first of the stated purposes of 
the series: he has recounted events at the 
constitutional convention. We have, however, 
none of the “probing analysis” asked for by 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


More on Page Charges. Political scientists who 
keep a sharp eye on Association expenditures 
have occasionally inquired whether the Review 
might not join the ranks of scientific journals 
that levy page charges against the authors of 
articles. Many learned journals stay financially 
afloat by this means, it is pointed out, and 
frequently the charge is passed right through to 
agencies — especially government agencies — 
that make grants for research. 

We have in the past resisted instituting page 
charges on grounds that it is a tax that would 
fall unevenly on branches of the discipline, and 
would be especially onerous for the young, the 
nonmainstream, and the less well placed. More- 
over, political science research is on the whole 
not well funded, and especially not by the 
government, so the opportunities to subsidize 
the Review by tapping the government after the 
fashion of our neighbors in chemistry, biology, 
and physics are dim at best. 

Now a further deterrent has surfaced. Sci- 
ence magazine reports that in obedience to a 
law that has been on the books since 1912, the 
U.S. Postal Service has recently sent letters to 
two journals, Plant Physiology and Astro- 
physical Journal, pointing out that the custom 
of page charges renders the contents of these 
journals legally indistinguishable from advertis- 
ing matter.! This changes the rate at which the 
scientific journals in question may be sent 
through the mails. There is also a requirement 
that articles for which page charges have been 
levied must be labeled as “advertisements.” 

Evidently, other journals are socn to receive 
similar letters. Since the Review does not use 
this particular method of financirg, it seems 
unlikely that we shall receive one. The whole 
chancy enterprise of scientific information ex- 
change is, however, of continuing concern to all 
of us, and it seems likely that this latest 
development will at some point lead to a 
further clarification of the status of scholarly 
journals. More and more, as some of our astute 
colleagues have pointed out, the rights, duties, 
immunities, and obligations of scientific and 
scholarly enterprises are being tested and de- 


1Constance Holden, “Scientific Journal Publishers 
are Perplexed and Alarmed About Threatened Postage 
Hike,” Science 194 (October 29 1976), pp. 502~-503. 


fined at law. Here, evidently, fairly close to 
home, is another example. 


On Access to the Review. Most readers are 
undoubtedly aware that the Review prints 
several different kinds of material: articles, 
comments, rejoinders, correspondence, book 
reviews, and so forth. One consequence arising 
from these differences is that slightly different 
rules apply to each type of material in deter- 
mining what gets into print. Articles are un- 
solicited and undergo the full-scale refereeing 
process that has been described so often. Book 
review essays, though usually solicited, also 
move through the refereeing process. Cor- 
respondence is normally unsolicited, is read in 
the APSR office and is sometimes refereed, 
sometimes not. Book reviews are solicited, read 
in the office, are occasionally refereed, but 
mostly not. Comments and rejoinders are some- 
times solicited, sometimes volunteered, and are 
usually read by the editors, but not refereed. 
The annual presidential address to the associa- 
tion and editorial comments are never refereed. 

All material accepted for APSR publication 
is checked for the accuracy of citations and 
quotations by an editorial intern, and is read by 
the manuscript editor, who offers assistance to 
authors in matters of clarity, grammar, length, 
and style. This assistance is frequently accepted 
cheerfully, but is sometimes rejected. Readers 
of the Review can sometimes tell the dif- 
ference. l 

In general, it has been our goal to try to do 
whatever we have to do with a light touch. The 
presidential address, for example, we consider 
the province of the outgoing APSA President. 
We endeavor to give the address as pleasant a 
sendoff as possible by preceding it with the 
ceremonial introduction delivered on the occa- 
sion of the President’s oral delivery of the 
address, and then clearing out of the way so 
that the President can have her say. Likewise, 
we consider that it is courteous to offer space — 
preferably in the form of a “comment” — to 
scholars whose work is mentioned prominently 
in these pages, and especially if they believe 
that their work has been misunderstood. On 


such an occasion, words that an editor might 


otherwise feel a shared responsibility for 
smoothing down are permitted to pass unques- 
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tioned into print as the honest expression of an 


individual author’s views. 


Scholars who find themselves situated sim- 
ilarly to these two sorts of contributors may 
discover that, unlike most political scientists, 
they receive a free ride in the APSR. This is 
also, of course, true of the managing editor, 
who gets to say whatever he likes in editorial 
comments. Under the circumstances, as a mat- 
ter of policy, we do not comment adversely or 


argumentatively on the contents of any APSR, 


article in editorial comments. We think this 
small exercise in self-denial is more likely to 
preserve the clear channel between authors and 
readers that is the Review’s central reason for 
being. | 


Jeffrey L. Pressman 1943—1977. In our last 


‘ issue we had occasion to mention the name of 


Jeffrey L. Pressman, Associate Professor of 
Political Science at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, among those former APSR 
interns to whom the entire profession owed 
thanks. Now we must record, with sorrow, his 


passing (the first among the interns) in Boston,’ 


Massachusetts, at age 33. 

Jeffrey Pressman was a leader of the very 
earliest group of interns. He and a few of his 
friends in their generosity and high spirits made 
being an intern something special in the frag- 
mented Berkeley graduate community of the 
early 1970s, and indeed gave the interns at the 
outset an élan they never lost. Jeffrey brought 
this same touch of fun to every task he 
undertook, in his incessant political campaign- 
ing, at the Oakland Project, from which two of 
his books came, at Dartmouth, where ha made 
his first successes as a teacher, and at MIT, 
where he had just been awarded tenure when he 
was stricken with the unexplainable and pro- 
found melancholia that bore him away. 

He was an amusing and kindly man, greatly 
gifted with the capacity to see, and enjoy, the 
foolish as well as the noble side of human 
endeavor. Many of us thought that his gifts 
would carry him — and therefore all of us — far 
toward an enriched understanding of how 
politicians meet some of the vexing problems of 
our age — the delivery of services to expanding 
constituencies, the sorting out of respcnsibili- 


ties among levels of government, the renewal. 


and reform of rules of the game. On these and a 
dozen other subjects Jeffrey Pressman made a 
substantial intellectual contribution — just a 
down payment, we thought, on a full career of 
distinguished achievement. For a time, we shall 
be inclined to measure our other tribulations in 
the light of this loss. 
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sity of Michigan, “Developing Public Policy 
Theory: Perspectives from Empirical Re~ 
search” 

John G. Gunnell, State University of New York 
at Albany, “The Myth of the Tradition” , 

Douglas A. Hibbs, Jr., Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology, “Political Parties and Macro- 
economic Policy” 

Barbara Kellerman, Tufts University, Mentor- 
ing in Political Life: The Case of Willy 
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plaining Presidential Popularity” 
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Louis H. Bolce, Fordham University at 
Lincoln Center; and Mark Halligan, North- 

' western University Law School, “The J- 
Curve Theory and the Black Uzban Riots: 
An Empirical Test of Progressive Relative 
__ Deprivation Theory Using Both Objective 

and Perceptual Indicators” ` 

David W. Moore and B. Thomas Trout, Univer- 
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ment: The Visibility Theory of Promotion” 
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_ “On the Meaning of Political Support” 
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and Jacek Kugler, Boston University, “The 
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David E. Price, Duke University, ‘Policy-mak- 
ing in Congressional Committees: The Im- 
pact of ‘Environmental Factors” 
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(Canberra, Australia), “A Stable System of 
Mutual Deterrence in the Arab-Israel Con- 
flict” 
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tarian Electoral Behavior: The Case of Per- 
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Thomas Schwartz, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
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Vote Trading” 

Donald D. Searing, University of North Caro- 
lina, “Measuring Politicians’ Values: Admin- 
istration and Assessment of a Ranking Tech- - 
nique in the British House of Commons” 

Goldie Shabad, University of Chicago, and 
Sidney Verba, Harvard University, ““Workers’ 
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Barbara Deckard Sinclair, University of Cali- 
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An Essay on Psychobiography*t 
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ROBERT C. TUCKER 
Princeton University 


On Psychobiography 


Forty-five years have passed since Harold 
Lasswell wrote into the first paragraph of 
Psychopathology and Politics the ringing decla- 
ration that “political science without biography 
is a form of taxidermy.” The kind of biograph- 
ical study needed in the discipline, if taxidermy 
was not to be its fate, was not conventional 
biography but biography as “life history.” 
Biography as “life history,” or “‘natural his- 
tory” as Lasswell also called it, would be 
““concerned with facts which are develop- 
mentally significant,’! i.e., what nowadays is 
generally described as “psychological biogra- 
phy.” 

The distinction between psychological bi- 
ography (or psychobiography for short) and 
conventional biography is real though not 
absolute. Conventional biography has been 
characterized by one of its scholarly practi- 
tioners as “*...the simulation, in words, of a 
man’s life, from all that is known about that 
man.”* That is to say, it is a form of 
portrait painting, where the subject is a person’s 
life and the medium of expression is language. 
As such it has had not only a very long history 
but one that shows many significant changes in 
life-writing conventions. Thus English bi 


*Alexander George and Juliette George, Woodrow 
Wilson and Colonel House: A Personality Study 
(New York: John Day, 1956) reprinted with a new 
‘preface (New York: Dover, 1964). 


+I am indebted to Professors A. E. Campbell, Fred 
I. Greenstein, and Arthur S. Link, and to Drs. Ellen 
. Siegelman, Joseph Wm. Slap and Edwin A. Weinstein, 
all of whom read this essay in its original draft and 
kindly responded with critical comments and sugges- 
tions. Responsibility for remaining errors and inade- 
quacies is wholly mind. I also wish to thank Juliette 
and Alexander George for a letter of response explain- 
ing the reasons they adopted the interpretive position 
that they. did. 

l Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, 
new ed. (New York: Viking Press, 1960), p. 9. Here 
-and throughout italics are in the original unless 
otherwise indicated in footnotes. 

2Paul Murray Kendall, The Art of Biography (New 
York: Norton, 1965), p. 15. 


ography in the nineteenth century, unlike much 
biography in England and elsewhere in the 
twentieth, observed the convention that “the 
fundamental reason for writing a man’s life was 
that he was admirable.” 3 Whatever the prevail- 
ing conventions, however, conventional bi- 
ography has rarely been devoid of some psy- 
chological characterization of its subject — - 
typically as an informed mind’s intuitive judg- 
ment of character expressed in terms of every- 
day discourse. 

What is distinctive of psychobiography as a 
scholarly enterprise is that the biographer is 
attempting to make sense out of the subject’s 
life-course, or key phases of it, in terms of a 
consciously thought-out psychological interpre- 
tation of that subject’s personality. This is not 
to say that he will be oblivious of the role of 
circumstance in the life course, or that his 
study will not contain descriptive passages or 
whole sections which might just as easily appear 
in a regular biography of the same individual. 

It follows that all psychobiographies have in 
common a mooring in personality theory, 
either in one of its particular forms (Freudian, 
post-Freudian, or non-Freudian) or in some 
eclectic combination of interpretive-theoretical 
orientations. Beyond this, we can draw a. 
distinction between two different ways in 
which the psychobiographer may make use of 
the theoretical position he has selected in the 
effort to “make sense” out of the subject’s 
life-course psychologically. He may, on the one 
hand, treat the subject as an illustrative ex- 
ample of a general psychological formula or 
paradigm that he believes is applicable, e.g., the 
“compulsive personality” as conceptualized in 
Freudian thought or the “paranoid personality” 
as described in clinical textbooks. Or, having 
used one or another formula or paradigm as a 
springboard for interpretive analysis of the 
individual case at hand, he may work out an 
individualized psychological theory or set of 


3A. O. J. Cockshut, Truth to Life: The Art of 
Biography in the Nineteenth Century (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich, 1974), p. 16. 
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hypotheses concerning the personality of his 

‘subject — referring, for example, to that per- 
” gon’s life-goal or goals as rooted in a particular 
character structure, pattern of motivation, and 
modes of response to people and situations. It 
seems to me that psychobiography as a form of 
scholarship is developing, and fruitfully so, 
from the first to the second sort of approach. 
As Alexander George has expressed it, “to tag 
the subject of the biography with a label or to 
pigeonhole him in one of a number of existing 
categories does not in itself provide what the 
biographer will need most: namely, a discrimi- 
nating ‘theory,’ i.e., a set of assumptions or 
hypotheses, as-to the structure and dynamics of 
his subject’s personality system.” 

Since, in either of these two approaches, 
personality theory will give guidance to the 
psychobiographer’s interpretation of his sub- 
ject, the question arises whether it matters very 
much which personality theory or whose 
psychological perspective is chosen for this 
purpose, so long as the psychobiographer ad- 
heres to it as rigorously as possible and follows 
it as far as it will take him in his interpretive 
quest. In short, isn’t any one of the major 
psychological perspectives acceptable in princi- 
ple as a guideline, and what possible basis is 
there for preferring one over another? 

One could argue that it is best to avoid a 
comparative analysis of different theoretical 
perspectives, given the overlap among them and 
given the inevitable difficulties of adjudication. 
Alternatively, one may take the view, as I do, 
that despite difficulties, the critical task ‘in 
psychobiography is to compare alternatives and 
try to discover which of various possible theo- 
retical perspectives is most fruitful for dealing 
with the case at hand. But then the question 
arises: by what criteria do we decide which 
theoretical perspective can do more, interpre- 
tively or explanatorily, than the alternative 
preferred and used by the psychobiographer 
whose work is under consideration? 

Two criteria appear particularly applicable. 
First, which of the two leaves the psychobiog- 
Tapher with a smaller residue of refractory 
material, of actions, characteristics, etc., that 
do not easily submit to explanation in terms of 
the given perspective? Second, which of the 
two is more effective for interpreting the key 
points or key patterns in the subject’s life, 


4 Alexander L. George, “Some Uses of Dynamic 
Psychology in Political Biography: Case Materials on 
Woodrow Wilson,” in A Source Book for the Study of 
Personality and Politics, ed. Fred I. Greenstein and 
Michael Lerner (Chicago: Markham, 1971), p. 80. 
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those phenomena which are most significant for 
the subject’s influence upon people and events 
and hence most in need of explanation by the 
psychobiographer of a political leader? From 
the standpoint of a psychobiography that at- 
tempts to be, likewise, a psychohistory — that 
is, a contribution to history writing as well as to 
life-writing — the matter of key points or 
patterns is often very important; and this is 
where the comparison of alternative modes of 
psychological interpretation may be most 
needed and most useful for scholarship. 


Getting off the Ground 


Lasswell proved excessively optimistic in his 
early belief that biography as “natural history,” 
or psychobiography, was close at hand.> Pro- 
gress has in fact been slow. We might compare 
the recent past and present in psychobiography 
in political science with the dawn of the age of 
the heavier-than-air flying machine. Such a 
contraption had been conceived by various 
minds, inspired by a belief in its. possibility, and 
here and there an effort was being made to 
construct one that would fly. Finally, a success 
occurred: the Wright brothers, at Kitty Hawk, 
got their machine off the ground and it flew. 
Alexander and Juliette George have in a way 
been the Wright brothers of psychobiography in 
political science. Their Woodrow Wilson and 
Colonel House has been widely appraised as a 
psychobiographical effort that succeeded.® 

It may be helpful to pinpoint the sense in 
which the Georges succeeded. There has not 
been anything approaching a consensus among 
political scientists that a political leader’s per- 


SIn his “‘Afterthoughts ~ Thirty Years Later,” 
appended to the 1960 new edition of Psychopatholo- 
gy and Politics, he himself noted that “... the study 
of politicians (and of politics in general) by methods 
largely inspired by psychoanalysis has made but 
modest progress to date” (p. 290). Since 1960, 
however, the psychobiographical study of political 
leaders has shown notable signs of progress, in Erik H. 
Erikson, Gandhi’s Truth: On the Origins of Militant 
Non-Violence (New York: Norton, 1969), and a 
number of other studies. 


6For example, according to Betty Glad, “Contribu- 
tions of Psychobiography,” Handbook of Political 
Psychology, ed. Jeanne N. Knutson (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973), p. 298, “the systematic use of 
psychobiography for the exploration of the interface 
between personality, attitudes, and political behavior 
did not really begin until 1956, with the publication 
of the Georges’ book — Woodrow Wilson and Colonel 
House ~ and Smith, Bruner, and White’s Opinions and 
Personality.” Fred Greenstein devotes most of a 
chapter of his Personality and Potitics, 2nd ed. (New 
York: Norton, 1975) to an analysis of the Georges’ 
study as a model of procedure in psychobiography. 
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‘sonality is a factor of potentially great or even 
decisive importance in explaining his conduct in 
the leader-role that he acquires. Many believe 
that the pressures and role requirements of 
political office, along with the political logic of 
the situations encountered, suffice to explain 
the leader’s conduct; and that an individual not 
disposed to be responsive to these pressures and 
situational demands is also not likely to rise to 
power at all, owing to the screening process 
involved in any society’s mode of leader selec- 
tion. 

The Georges demonstrate impressively, in 
the single but significant case of Wilson, that his 
performance in a succession of leader-roles was 
deeply affected by the psychodynamics of his 
personality; and portentously so, since what 
was involved in his personality-determined con- 
duct in the nation’s presidency was ultimately 
nothing less than United States entry into the 
League of Nations. As one early reviewer 
appropriately remarked in the light of such 
considerations, “this book is a good antidote 
to the irrepressible tendency of political scien- 
tists, as well as laymen, to think of high politics 
as something carried on by disembodied spirits, 
whose larger actions may vary in degree of 
shrewdness and foresight but are seldom af- 
fected by submerged and hidden passions.”’? 

I fully share the view just cited, and propose 
to reexamine the Georges’ Wilson in the belief 
that it is a work of outstanding scholarly merit 
and a path-finding achievement which has done 
much to inaugurate the psychobiographical 
enterprise as a vital part of political science. 
Moreover, I believe any genuine classic requires 
to be re-reviewed from time to time as scholar- 
ship develops sufficiently to permit fresh assess- 
ment. My treatment will focus on three 
themes: the book’s underlying Lasswellian 
hypothesis about political man; the Georges’ 
application of the hypothesis; and a comparison 
of the resulting psychological interpretation of 
Wilson’s character and political conduct with an 
alternative possible interpretation based upon 
Karen Horney’s. conception of the neurotic 
personality. 


‘Lasswell’s Assumptions About Political Man 


Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House was the 
product of fifteen years of study and research. 
` From the outset, it was conceived as a psycho- 


7Bernard Brodie, “A Psychoanalytic Interpretation 
of Woodrow Wilson,” in Psychoanalysis and History, 
ed. Bruce Mazlish (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1963), p. 123. This review appeared originally in 
World Politics, 9 (1957), 413—422. 
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biography as defined above. In the early phase, 
the Georges worked with the hypothesis that 
Wilson was a “compulsive personality” as that 
type has been conceived in Freudian theory. At 
length, they found this approach inadequate 
and adopted a new theoretical point of depar- 
ture in Lasswell’s psychological characterization 
of political man. 

Over many years, Lasswell’s effort to give 
the study of politics a psychological foundation 
issued in a search for a psychologically defined 
“political type,” a “homo politicus.” In Psycho- 
pathology and Politics, political man was char- 
acterized as one who displaces “private affects” 
onto “public objects” and rationalizes this in 
terms of the public interest. Eighteen years 
later, in Power and Personality, Lasswell moved 
to a more Adlerian position in his continuing 
effort to conceptualize political man. In Alfred 
Adler’s post-Freudian “Individual Psychology,” 
a person with one or another form of con- 
genital weakness or organ inferiority is seen as 
compensating for the resultant inferiority feel- 
ings by developing a life-goal of superiority and 
a corresponding ‘“‘style of life.” Adapting this 
idea to his purposes as a political scientist, 
Lasswell now hypothesized that, apart from 
displacing private affects onto public objects, 
political man seeks power ‘‘as a means of 
compensation against deprivation,” and speci- 
fically that: “‘Power is expected to overcome 
low estimates of the self, by changing either the 
traits of the self or the environment in which it 
functions.”? The Georges adopted this “com- 
pensation” hypothesis as the basis for psycho- 
logical interpretation of Wilson. In their words, 
“power was for him a compensatory value, a 
means of restoring the self-esteem damaged in 
childhood.” 10 

In a-later methodological essay, Alexander 
George has spoken in broader terms about the 
Lasswellian formula, attributing to it a general 
usefulness to the political scientist concerned 
with psychobiography. While the hypothesis 


provides, he writes, a “relatively ‘shallow’ ac- | 


count of the origins of the need for power,” 
still: l 


The problems of interest to the political scien- 
tist do not require the same level of explanation 
in matters of this kind that the psychoanalyst is 
interested in. Moreover, the political scientist 
lacks the data, observational opportunities and 


‘ 8tasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, pp. 
74-75. 


9 Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality (New 
York: Norton, 1948), p. 39. 


10 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 320. 
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diagnostic skills for making fuller in-depth 
reconstructions. Under these circumstances, at- 
tempts to do so are likely to be difficult, 
frustrating and unduly speculative — as well as 
often being unnecessary.! 


I am not convinced that the political scientist as 
psychobiographer is in any better position to 
dispense with fuller in-depth reccnstructions 
than any other psychobiographer,!? although it 
may be true in some instances. Moreover, 
Lasswell’s conception of the politician as one 
who seeks power to overcome low estimates of 
the self, useful though it may be ur to a point, 
presents a serious problem. 

The conception has value insofar as it takes 
us beyond the old stereotype of the politician 
as one who seeks power simply for power’s 
sake. It makes allowance for what is probably 
the frequent fact that people seek the power of 
political office for motives other than power 
per se. What needs to be called inte question is 
the assumption that the power-drive of would- 
be political leaders derives from low estimates 
of the self. This seems prima facie doubtful. 
“Low estimates of the self’? would take the 
form of conscious feelings of self-depreciation 
or self-belittlement. Very possibly, there have 
been exemplars in political histcry. But it 
would seem that in most cases, political power- 
seeking is a form of activity that appeals to 
expansive personalities, to people who possess 
very considerable (if not unusuzlly strong) 
self-esteem and self-confidence, reflecting high 
rather than low estimates of self. Those in 
whom feelings of self-belittlement or self- 
depreciation are salient would tend to shun 
active involvement in the political arena, and 
not to be successful if they ventured into it. 

Curiously, Lasswell himself, in one place, 
recognizes or half-recognizes this. He writes 
that “the accentuation of power is to be 
understood as a compensatory reaction against 
low estimates of the self (especially when 
coexisting with high self-estimates)...”!3 But 
he does not explain, psychologically, the para- 
dox of high self-estimates coexisting with low 
ones. He could have done so, however, had he 
referred to the work of Karen Horney on the 
neurotic personality. This form of personality, 
as she analyzes it, shows high and low estimates 
of the self coexisting. 


1! Alexander L. George, “Power as a Compensatory 
Value for Political Leaders,” The Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. XXIV, no. 3 (July, 1968), 30. 


12Greenstein has reasoned along similar lines in 
Personality and Politics, pp. 68-69, 92—33. 


13Lasswell, Power and Personality, p. 53. Italics 
added 
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In the revision of psychoanalysis made by 
Horney, human beings are endowed with a 
growth tendency or urge toward actualization 
of their capacities and potentialities as persons. 
When, however, psychologically adverse experi- 
ence in early childhood results in a condition of 
“basic anxiety,” defined as a “feeling of being 
isolated and helpless in a world conceived as 
potentially hostile,” the child typically re- 
sponds by, among other things, forming an 
‘idealized image” of himself to make up for his 
inadequate sense of personal identity and in- 
security about his personal significance.!4 The 
idealized image is a picture of himself as a 
perfect or superhuman being along one or 
another line as dictated by the tendency to 
move against others in a drive for “mastery,” 
toward others in search for “Jove,” or away 
from others in quest of “freedom.” 

Unless the psychic conditions generating the 
basic anxiety change for the better, the in- 
dividual in time takes a fateful further step: he 
identifies the idealized image as the person he 
really is. In Horney’s terms, the idealized image 
turns into an “idealized self.” When and if this 
happens, the energies available for growth or 
self-realization are henceforth invested in the 
effort to prove in action, i.e., to demonstrate to 
himself and others, that he is in fact the 
idealized self. Since any failure along this line 
incurs painful anxiety, the effort to actualize 
the idealized self (Horney calls this the “search 
for glory”) takes on a compulsive character, 
meaning that the person in question feels driven 
involuntarily to prove himself (i.e., the ideal- 
ized self) in action. Failures are, however, 
unavoidable given the individual’s human fal- 
libility, on the one hand, and the godlike or 
absolute character of the idealized self on the 
other. 

Awareness of such discrepancies causes the 
person — again compulsively — to turn ina fury 
of self-accusation, self-condemnation and self- 
hatred against his “empirical” self, which begins 
to seem to him an alien being. Hence the 
neurotic personality is above all the victim of 
an inner conflict, a person “at war with 
himself.” Being thus at odds with himself, 
moreover, he is virtually certain to be at odds 
with others. For others, if only unwittingly, are 
likely to inflict painful blows upon the neurotic 
person’s “‘pride system” by failing, in word or 


14K aren Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth: 
The Struggle Toward Self-Realization (New York: 
Norton, 1950), pp. 18, 22. The following exposition 
of the concept of the neurotic personality is a 
summary of Horney’s analysis in this book. 
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deed, to treat him in accordance with the 
claims of the idealized self. Whence his hyper- 
sensitivity to criticism (an implicit denial of the 
idealized self’s lofty attributes or perfection) 
and the vindictive hostility aroused in him 
toward those enemies (as he perceives them) 
who have given him affront by criticism or 
_ other forms of failure to affirm the idealized 
image. To gain a vindictive triumph over them 
by hitting back at them is his way of at- 
tempting to restore the injured pride. Further- 
more, one of his unconscious ways of dealing 
with the self-hatred aroused in him by his 
violations of his impossibly high standards is to 
“externalize” it, i.e., to project it outwards and 
experience it as his hatred of other persons — 
against whom it is realistically possible to fight 
and win a pride-restoring triumph. This in- 
creases the likelihood that the neurotic’s inner 
conflict will impair, at least at certain times in 
life, his relationships with others. 


Here, then, in the neurotic personality, we 
see the coexistence of both unnaturally high 
and unnaturally low estimates of the self. The 
high ones take the form of an idealized self- 
image possessing attributes of imagined genius, 
perfection, or greatness along one or another 
line; the low ones, in a despised empirical self 
experienced as an offensive stranger because of 
its inevitable inability to fulfill the superhuman 
demands and specifications of the idealized self. 
Through such inner mechanisms as repression, 
externalization, and rationalization, the 
neurotic does his best to preserve the pride 
system intact and act out successfully the role 
of greatness and glory in which he has cast 
himself in his self-idealization. But no matter 
how herculean his efforts along this line, he is 
virtually condemned to suffer a series of experi- 
ences which bring the despised self into the 
forefront of his self-consciousness or threaten 
to do so. On the one hand, he strives by every 
possible means to keep the “high” self-estimate 
salient in his experience of himself; on the 
other, the “low” one keeps threatening to 
intrude. 


Although references in Power and Person- 
ality show that Lasswell was at the time of 
writing familiar with the views Horney had 
expressed in various writings then available, his 
parenthetical mention of coexisting high and 
low self-estimates did not betoken an attempt 
to make use of her theory of the neurotic 
personality for his purposes. His formula for 
“the political type” remained the one already 
cited: the power-seeker pursues power in order 
to “overcome low estimates of the self.” 


t 
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The Georges’ Application of 
Lasswell’s Hypothesis 


The first question I want to raise is: how 
consistently do the Georges follow Lasswell’s 
compensation hypothesis in their psychological 
interpretation of Wilson, and how well does it 
serve them? They do postulate, as already 
indicated above, that Wilson’s desire for power 
and for a career of political leadership was 
motivated by a desire to overcome the low 
self-estimates generated during his early child- 
hood. Wilson’s father humiliated the boy by 
regularly making him the target of a caustic wit. 
The son “‘never retorted and he never rebelled. 
Instead, he accepted his father’s demands for 
perfection, tried to emulate him, and inter- 
preted his stinging criticisms as humiliating 
evidence that, try as he might, he was inade- 
quate.”!5 The Georges note that the boy did 
not learn the written alphabet until he was nine 
and couldn’t read readily until he was eleven. 
Wilson’s recollections of his youth, the authors 
go on, 


furnish ample indication of his early fears that 
he was stupid, ugly, worthless and unlova- 
ble.... It is perhaps to this core feeling of 
inadequacy, of a fundamental worthlessness 
which must ever be disproved, that the un- 
appeasable quality of his need for affection, 
power and achievement, and the compulsive 
quality of his striving for affection may be 
traced. -For one of the ways in which human 
beings troubled with low estimates of them- 
selves seek to obliterate their inner pain is 
through high achievement and the acquisition 
of power. The trouble is that no matter how 
dazzling, their accomplishments are likely to 
prove only momentarily satisfying because the 
deep-seated low estimates persist and in short 
order begin to clamor anew for assuagement.- 


Thus for the Georges, Lasswell’s compensa- 


tory hypothesis explains the urge for power and 
achievement which made Wilson dissatisfied 
with being a professor (in this connection, they 
quote him as saying: “I want to do some- 
thing!”) and drove him to win a succession of 
important leader-roles: the presidency of 
Princeton University (1902—1910), the gover- 
norship of New Jersey (1910-1912), and fi- 
nally the presidency of the United States 
(1913—1921). Lasswell’s compensation hy- 
pothesis serves more as a generalized explana- 
tion of Wilson’s lifelong quest for leader-roles 
than as a means of explaining specific actions 


1S Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 6. 
167piZ., p. 8. 
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taken along the way. From time to time, 
however, the authors invoke the hypothesis in 
concrete explanatory. contexts. For example, 
they write in one place that the need to struggle 
against the self-depreciating tendencies from. 
Wilson’s early years “crippled his capacity to 
react objectively to matters at hand.”!7 Again, 
in dealing with his troubled relations with 
Congress in 1913, they suggest that what 
dictated his leadership tactics was ‘‘his need for 
domination as a means of countering his low 
self-estimates.””! 

Wilson’s impressive successes in winning 
leader-roles were counterbalanced -~and ulti- 
mately overshadowed by a number of failures 
in his performance as a leader, most notably the 
long and losing battle with Dean West at 
Princeton over the location of the projected 
new Graduate College and the battle with 
Senator Lodge and others over ratification of 
the Versailles Treaty: by the United States 
Senate. Even in his short career as governor, his 
successful passage of reforms in the New Jersey 
legislature of 1911 was followed by what 
Arthur Link calls “the debacle of the session of 
1912,” which was (writes Link) “the result of 
his own failures and personal limitations.” 
Apart from his absences from the state at the 
time, the failure of leadership reflected Wilson’s 
“temperamental inability to cooperate with 
men who were not willing to follow his lead 
completely; he had not lost his habit, long since 
demonstrated at Princeton, of making his po- 
litical opponents also his personal enemies, 
whom he despised and loathed.” 1? 

The explanation of this pattern: of recurrent 
leadership failure is an obvious major challenge 
for any psychobiography of Wilson. The 
Georges recognize this fact. They begin their 
concluding “Research Note” in Woodrow Wil- 
son and Colonel House by citing Edmund 
Wilson’s description of the career of Wilson: 


As President of the United States, he repeated 
after the War his whole tragedy as president of 
Princeton — with Lodge in the role of West, the 
League of Nations in the place of the quad 
system, and the Senate in the place of the 
Princeton trustees. It is possible to observe in 
certain lives, where conspicuousiy superior 
_ abilities are united with serious deficiencies, not 
the progress in career or vocation that carries 


17 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 114. 
187bid., p. 151. i 
19 Arthur S. Link, Woodrow Wilson: The Road to 


the White House (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947), pp. 206—207. 
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the talented man to a solid position or a 
definite goal, but a curve plotted over and over 
again and always dropping from some flight of 
achievement to a steep descent into failure. 


Alexander George calls this the ‘self-defeating 
pattern? and “self-defeating dynamism” in 
Wilson’s career.2! One of the authors’ chief 
concerns in their study of Wilson is to explain 
this pattern. 

Their way of doing so involves a certain shift 
of explanatory perspective. Lasswell’s compen- 
satory hypothesis has been invoked to explain 
Wilson’s quest for power, his need to dominate 
people in order to assuage inadequacy feelings. 
The self-defeating pattern manifested itself, 
however, after Wilson had attained various 
leader-roles and was exercising the authority 
that they conferred upon him. Specifically, 
when as leader he was confronted with deter- 
mined opposition to a project which he had 
proposed and was trying to put through — the 
Graduate College location issue at Princeton 
and the League issue are the two principal 
instances -- he would grow rigid and uncom- 
promisingly insistent upon having his way in 
toto and upon utterly defeating and humbling 
those who led the opposition against him — 
even though this meant the loss of the project 
itself in a form that intrinsically ought to have 
been acceptable to him. 

The Georges recognize that Wilson’s conduct 
in these recurring situations of challenge to his 
authority as leader calls for a more concrete, a 
more ad hoc explanation than the generalized 
urge for power and achievement which they see 
as stemming from low estimates of self. In 
constructing this explanation, they shift their 
emphasis from a need for domination to a need 
for “freedom from domination” or a “fear of > 
being dominated.”?? This in turn is specula- 
tively derived from the vicissitudes of Wilson’s 
childhood relationship to his father. The argu- 
ment runs as follows: children generally experi- 
ence a certain amount of resentment of their 
parents, and this tendency would have been 
intensified in Wilson’s case by his father’s harsh 
ridicule of him. But the anxiety aroused by 
these hostile feelings caused Wilson to repress 
them from consciousness and assume’an atti- 
tude of “surpassing devotion” to his father, so 
that “there is not a shred of evidence that he 
ever once openly rebelled against his father’s 


28 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 317. 
2 George, “Some Uses of Dynamic Psychology,” p. 
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22Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, pp. 43, 12. 
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authority. Instead, he submitted and became an 
extravagently devoted son,” so much so that 
“even in successful maturity, he retained a 
feeling of incompetence in his father’s pres- 
ence.”*3 

The final step in the argument is that the 
Dean Wests of Wilson’s career as a leader — 
those who opposed and threatened to defeat his 
cherished projects — were father-figures against 
whom he was determined to express the rebel- 
lious and hostile feelings that he had suppressed 
in relation to his real father, on the implicit 
motto of “never again.” The authors’ statement 
of the argument runs as follows: 


He bristled at the slightest challenge to his 
authority. Such a characteristic might well have 
represented a rebellion against the domination 
of his father, whose authority he had never 
dared openly to challenge. Throughout his life 
his relationships with others seemed shaped by 
an inner command never again to bend his will - 
to another man’s. He seems to have experienced 
men who were determined to make their 
viewpoints prevail against his own — men like 
Dean West at Princeton or, later, Senator Lodge 
— as an unbearable threat. They seem to have 
stirred in him ancient memories of his capitula- 
tion to his father and he resisted with ferocity. 
He must dominate, out of fear of being 
dominated. 


The fact that the authors have introduced a 
new line of reasoning (outside of or going 
beyond the Lasswellian compensatory formula) 
to explain Wilson’s self-defeating pattern is not 
objectionable, although it would seem de- 
sirable, if possible, to account for the latter in 
terms of the same system of explanation that 
applies to Wilson’s other characteristic patterns 
of behavior. The new line of reasoning does, 
however, present some problems. As acknowl- 
edged in the first of the statements cited above, 
it is speculative. There is no direct evidence for 
“the violence he had once felt but never 
ventured to express in response to his father’s 
overwhelming domination,” and the only in- 
direct evidence — his notable slowness to learn 
the alphabet and to read — is presumably 
interpretable in more than one way. As the 
Georges- emphasize, Wilson’s lifelong demeanor 
toward his father was admiring and deferential; 
in short, anything but hostile, violent, rebel- 
lious. They interpret this as signifying repressed 
violent feelings against the elder Wilson.2> This 


23Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 9. 
24 Tb id., pp. 11-12. 


25Noting the importance placed by the Georges on 
the pattern of reading retardation in boyhood, Green- 
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is no more subject to disproof than it is to` 


proof. Certain questions might, however, be 
raised. If Wilson so successfully (through reac- 
tion-formation) managed to suppress his under- 
lying rebelliousness against his dominating fa- 
ther, might he not have shown a like tendency 
in relations with father-like dominating figures 
encountered later in life, the very Wests and 
Lodges against whom he fought so uncompro- 
misingly? Or, if we allow that he was driven to 
act out against other would-be dominators the 
rebellious violence that he had repressed in 
himself with reference to his own father, why 
do we not see a pattern of rebellious violence 
against numerous potential father-figures en- 
countered earlier in life, e.g., school teachers, or 
superiors in academic life with whom he had 
dealings prior to his presidency at Princeton? 
Why did the suppressed aggressive violence 
come out in him only in these few instances in 
middle and later life? 

None of what has been said here invalidates 
the Georges’ interpretive approach to Wilson. 
At most it suggests that the problem of working 
out a fully satisfactory psychological interpreta- 
tion of him remains unsolved, and that an 
alternative to the Georges’ approach may be 
worth trying out. It seems to me that the most 
promising basis for such an alternative is the 
conception of the neurotic personality pre- 
sented by Karen Horney in her final and most 
important work of synthesis, Neurosis and 
Human Growth. That Woodrow Wilson was a 
neurotic personality and that much of his 
behavior which is of special interest to students 
of politics invites interpretation on this hy- 
pothesis will be the burden of the argument in 
what follows, and the evidence will be drawn 
from the Georges’ study itself. 


An Alternative interpretation 


In his review of the Georges’ book cited 
above, Bernard Brodie writes: ‘‘Wilson was 
intensely neurotic — though the authors refrain 
from using this or like terms throughout the 
book — and to get into the dynamics of his 
actions inevitably requires recourse to concepts 
and insights that have developed out of the 


stein finds that the Georges’ interpretation of Wilson’s 
idealization of his father involved “‘reaction-forma- 
tion” (Personality and Politics, p. 84). This is fully 
plausible although the Georges do not use the term 
itself. In Freudian theory, reaction-formation repre- 
sents an individual’s attempt to defend against a 
certain repudiated tendency in himself by going to the 
opposite extreme. 
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discoveries of Sigmund Freud.”?6 Brodie was 
correct, I believe, in saying that Wilson was 
“intensely neurotic,” although the Georges 
avoidance of the term apparently retlects doubt 
about this on their part. The Horneyan concep- 
tion of the neurotic personality, at any rate, 
was not, in their view, fully applicable to 
Wilson. As Alexander George says elsewhere, 


If Wilson is not the simple clinical stereotype of 
a compulsive, neither can he be regarded asa 
full-blown neurotic. True, one cannot read, for 
example, Karen Horney’s insightful and pene- 
trating descriptions of neurotic drives and of 
the neurotic character structure without being 
struck by the applicability of much of what she 
says to Wilson. But these descriptions are 
applicable only to a certain point and, upon 
reflection, one is on balance equally or more 
impressed with the extent to ‘which Wilson’s 
behavior and career diverge from those of her 
patients. This divergence from the clinical 
picture concerns precisely the critical question 
whether the neurotically disposed individual is 
able to deal adequately with his conflicts and 
_ hence retains the ability to function effectively. 
. For Wilson was, after all, a highly successful 
person. He was able to overcome a severe 
disturbance in childhood development; there- 
after, not only did he keep fairly well in check 
the compulsive and neurotic components of his 
personality but he succeeded in large measure 
in harnessing them constructively to the 
achievement of socially productive purposes. 
To the clinical psychologist, therefore, Wilson is 
interesting as much because he was able to 
overcome childhood difficulties and to perform 
as successfully as he did in public life, as he is 
because of the pathological pattern of self- 
defeating behavior he tended to repeat on 
several occasions during his public carzer. 


I have quoted this statement at length not only 
because it sets forth a distinctly skeptical, not 
to say negative, view of the applicability of 
Horneyan theory to Wilson, but also because it 
raises an important general question. 

This is “the critical question whether the 
neurotically disposed individual is able to deal 
adequately with his conflicts and hence retains 
the ability to function effectively.” Professor 


26Brodie, “A Psychoanalytic Inte-pretation of 
Woodrow Wilson,” p. 115. 


27George, “Some Uses of Dynamic Psychology,” p. 
83. From one of the references to this article (p. 97) it 
appears that the quoted comment or. Horney was 
based on a reading of two of her earlier works: The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York: Norton, 
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George implies that Horney would answer in 


„the negative — a position that I believe is 


mistaken. Horney at least allows for the possi- 
bility of effective functioning on the social 
plane. In her view, as I read it, neurosis is often 
a mighty motive force for achievement; includ- 
ing achievement of what for many would be 
“socially productive purposes” in the political 
realm. Notwithstanding the egocentricity of the 
neurotic individual’s “search for glory,” he may 
in some instances be spurred on to impressive 
political success, even triumph, by the driving 
inner need to prove the idealized self in action 
and gain public recognition of it.28 Especially 
in those societies whose cultural norms or 
mores place a high value on power, fame, etc., 
individuals of exceptional ability who are mo- 
tivated by neurotic ambition may’ be highly 
successful in the achievement of their goals and 
may thereby, through very much of their 
careers, find in this external success at least the 
mirage of a solution for their inner conflicts. Of 
course, the person who is inwardly conflicted 
(“at war with himself”) because of neurosis will 
pay a high psychological price for this form of 
solution. Moreover, by virtue of the psycho- 
dynamics of neurosis, summarized earlier, the 
neurotic’s inner conflicts will place a heavy 
strain on his relations with others. They may, in 
fact, impair his effectiveness in an organiza- 
tional role. But the neurotically generated 
social animosities or conflict may at times be, 
or appear, socially “functional” depending 
upon the nature and situation of the organiza- 
tion itself, e.g., if in some sense it is a fighting 
organization with an ideology of militance in 
terms of which an enmity born of neurosis can 
credibly be rationalized. 

Whatever position we: take on this general 
issue, when we turn to Wilson the case against 
the thesis that he was a neurotic personality is 
weak. For here we clearly see both sides of the 
coin. On the one hand, enormous ambition 
combined with extraordinary political talents 
drove him to dizzy heights of success in a career 
of leadership that ran in a single decade from 
the presidency oi a university to the presidency 
of the United States. None of this success is 
incompatible with the possibility that Wilson 
and his ambition were neurotic in character. On 
the other hand, his stunningly successful career 


284 notable historical example which I have 
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was bedeviled by repeated searing personal 
conflicts in which Wilson’s response to those 
who incurred his enmity by opposing his 
_ projects comprised a “pattern of self-defeating 
behavior” which Professor George himself calls 
“pathological.” Such a duality of accom- 
plishment and failure, of greatness come to 
grief, would suggest the possibility of neurosis 
even if we knew nothing more about the 
individual in question. To argue the proposition 
in positive terms, however, we must turn to the 
evidence. í 

- Horney discusses the neurotic personality in 
general terms and at the same time, as indicated 
earlier, suggests a threefold typology of 
neurotic personalities. She distinguishes (1) 
those who seek “expansive” solutions in one or 
another form of mastery; (2) those who seek 
“self-effacing” solutions in love; and (3) those 
whose solution is “resignation” through aloof- 
ness from others or freedom. She also suggests 
that these various “solutions”. are at best 
dominant trends in a neurotic life-course and 
that many cases (if not all) are mixed ones. 
Those who seek expansive solutions are, more- 
over, divided into “narcissistic,” “perfectionis- 
tic,” and “arrogant-vindictive’” subtypes charac- 
terized respectively by the need for admiration, 
extreme perfectionism, and the need for a 
vindictive triumph over those perceived as 
enemies. A neurotic who makes a career of 
political leadership will almost self-evidently 
belong to the expansive category, although it 
has been hypothesized that the appeal of 
mastery through political accomplishment 
could be accompanied in some instances by 
self-effacing tendencies expressing the appeal of 
love.2? That this hypothesis applies to Wilson 
may be suggested by such a statement as the 
following in a letter to his first wife: “I have an 
uncomfortable feeling of carrying a volcano 
about with me. My salvation is in being 


loved.... There surely never lived a man with - 


whom love was a more critical matter than it is 
with me!’39 Yet Wilson’s dominant solution 


2°This hypothesis has been suggested by Mr. Harry 
Hirsch of the Princeton Politics Department in a 
seminar discussion. For Horney’s classification of 
‘neurotic personality types and analysis of the main 
types and subtypes, see Neurosis and Human Growth, 
chaps, 8, 10 and 11. 


30Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 21. 
One’s interpretation of this statement would turn on 
what one took to be the precise meaning that Wilson 
placed on “love.” It could have carried, for example, 
- the connotation of admiration or adulation, which in 
turn would be consonant with the “expansive” solu- 
tion. 
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was certainly the expansive one, with elements 
of all three subtypes or subtendencies present. 
As we Shall see, the last of these, Le., the need 
for a vindictive triumph over enemies, is es- 
pecially relevant to the self-defeating pattern. 

On the basis of Horney’s generalized descrip- 
tion of the neurotic process and the detailed 
biographical material provided by the Georges 
in their book, Wilson was a classic case of the 
neurotic personality. It is quite clear from their 
account of the boy’s early life, of “the crushing 
feelings of inadequacy which had been branded 
into his spirit as a child,’ ! that he experienced 
the basic anxiety that in Horney’s view fosters 
neurosis. Second, we see in the young Wilson 
ample evidence of the self-idealization which 
Horney explains as the anxiety-ridden young- 
ster’s method of finding a sense of personal 
worth and significance in such circumstances. 
As a boy at the dinner table, he was heard to 
say, “papa, when I get to be a man, I’m going 
to have a lofty position.” “He spent his 
childhood and youth,” the Georges write, 
“industriously preparing to be a great man.” 32 
Also, he soon began to visualize the political 
realm as the scene of his destined greatness. At 
sixteen, while conversing with his cousin Jessie, 
he referred to a portrait on the wall and said: 
“That is Gladstone, the greatest statesman that 
ever lived. I intend to be a statesman, too.”33 

Young Wilson created an image of himself as 
a future great statesman, and eventually identi- 
fied himself with it; the idealized image be- 
came, in Horney’s terms, an “idealized self,” 
which he felt driven to prove in practice. Since 
the idealized self was a statesman-self, the goal 
of his compulsive striving to demonstrate it in 
practice can be described as “‘power,” but it 
would be more accurately designated a quest 
for great political accomplishment or “‘search 
for glory.” In the Georges’ words, “what 
attracted him, apparently, was the prospect of 
exercising leadership per se. He was ..., 
throughout his career, a leader in search of a 
cause. One feels, almost, that the various ‘causes 
for which he fought so passionately in later 
years were in themselves almost incidental to 
him. A man cannot exercise power in a vacuum, 
after all.”34 An indication of the importance of 
seeing the search for glory as the driving force 
of Wilson’s life is that he especially sought 


3' hid, p. 114. 
32 7bid., pp. 8, 9. 
337bid., p. 3. 

34 Thid., p. 29. 
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public acknowledgment and applause, which 


need not have been the case if power per se- 


were his object. From boyhood, his ambition 
was to become a great orator, and as a political 
man he was, all his life, above all a magnificent 
performer. This was true of him as a teacher as 
well: “Wilson’s performance at Princeton, from 
the very start, was superlative. His class lectures 
were celebrated. ... Sometimes, at the end of a 
particularly brilliant performance — and they 
were performances — the students would impul- 
sively burst into applause.’’35 

What is salient in this personality is a lofty 
self-estimate, not a low one, although the latter 
may have lurked below the surface in the form 
of repressed or semirepressed self-condemna- 
tory tendencies arising from the empirical 
Wilson’s inability always and wholly to be the 
idealized self in actual practice. In short, we 
have here that very combination of high and 
low self-estimates which was discussed earlier. 
Public plaudits, and in particular those of the 
political communities over which he succes- 
sively presided as leader, would have repre- 


sented to Wilson a proof of success in fulfilling 


his ambition to be a new Gladstone. Political 
success, as attested by public approval, was 
confirmation of the idealized self, and all the 
more necessary because the suppressed self- 
doubts and self-condemnatory tendencies in- 
evitably made him insecure in his lofty self- 
estimate and hence in need of constant support 
in the form of praise and admiration. 

Speaking of neurotic pride, Horney writes: 


With all his strenuous efforts teward perfection 
‘and with all his belief in perfection attained, 

- the neurotic does not gain what he most 
desperately needs: self-confidence and self- 
respect.... The great positions to which he 
may rise, the fame he may acquire, will render 
him arrogant but will not bring him inner 
security. He still feels at bottom unwanted, is 
easily hurt, and needs incessant confirmation of 
- his value. 


Wilson emerges in the Georges’ account as just 
such a person. They speak of “that under- 


_ 35 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 28. 
During his Princeton period Wilson made this state- 
ment, which I believe was unwittingly self-revelatory: 
“,:. f am covetous for Princeton of all the glory that 
there is, and the chief glory of a university is always 
intellectual glory. The chief glory of a university is the 
leadership of the nation in the things that attach to 
the highest ambitions that nations can s2t themselves, 
those ideals which lift nations into the atmosphere of 
things that are permanent and do not fade from 
generation to generation” (Link, Wilson: The Road to 
the White House, p. 44). 


36Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth, p. 86. 
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current of restless dissatisfaction which was the 
man’s fundamental mood.”?”37 Elsewhere, they 
write that “‘Wilson’s thirst for accomplishment 
was unquenchable. A project successfully com- 
pleted might for a moment still his inner doubts 
— but only for a moment.”38 Horney’s.line of 
reasoning, based on the concept of the idealized 
image of self and the never-ending and yet 
never fully successful quest to actualize and 
gain confirmation of it, explains all this better 
than the Lasswellian formula does. 

The same is true of Wilson’s way of 
responding to approval and admiration from 
those around him or from strangers, and his 
way of responding to disapproval or disagree- 
ment. Because of the inevitable insecurity of 
the pride structure, the neurotic personality is, 
as Horney explains, in constant need of reas- 
surance from others that he is the paragon that 
he believes himself to be; and he is hyper- 
sensitive to criticism because it threatens to 
mobilize and bring him face to face with his 
suppressed self-critical, self-condemnatory ten- 
dencies. Consequently, he tends to react with 
vindictive hostility to the source of the criti- 
cism or opposition, upon whom his self-con- 
demnation is projected. Wilson’s enormous 
need for reassurance and admiration, and his’ 
resulting manner of responding to flattery, of 
which Colonel House took such active ad- 
vantage — all this is abundantly documented in 
the biographical facts cited by the Georges. So 
is his hostility against his detractors or those 
who in any way threatened to outdo him in a 
leader-role, as Dean West did at Princeton. “AHN 
of Wilson’s close friends — the men, the 
women, the professors, the politicians, the 
socialites — shared one characteristic: they were 
or at least had to seem to him to be uncritical 
admirers of the man and of everything he 
did.”3? Further, the authors note as “truly 
remarkable” the “vast number of letters Wilson 
wrote to friends fervently expressing his grati- 
tude for their faith and affection. So far from 
reducing his energy for this type of letter-writ- 
ing, the pressure of public business, particularly 
when he was under attack, seemed to intensify 
his need to turn for solace to those who 
restored him with their uncritical approval.”49 
Naturally, he was most in need of this uncritical 
approval when “under attack,” because public 
attack would intensify the insecurity of his 
idealized self. 


37Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 24. 
387 id., p. 119. 

3° Tbid., p. 31. 

FO Tbid., p. 122. 
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The Georges’ way of explaining Wilson’s 
compulsive need for uncritical admiration and 
agreement with his views differs from the 
Horneyan explanation suggested in the forego- 
ing paragraph. As they see it: 


Intellectual disagreement or the feeling that a 
friend disapproved of some project he had in 
hand aroused intolerable anxieties, the echoes 
of indelible boyhood impressions. For the boy 
Wilson had learned that if he did not earn his 

~ father’s approval by instantly accepting: his 
every opinion and behaving accordingly, he 
stood in danger of forfeiting his father’s love. 
To the man Wilson, identity of opinion and 
love were inseparably linked.... To him, if a 
friend disagreed with him about a matter of 
importance, it signified that the friend no 
longer cared for him. He reacted in the way he 
once had feared his father would react in 
similar circumstances — he broke the relation- 
ship.41 


To me this explanation is not cogent: it simply 
transposes to the adult Wilson a way of relating 
to persons that corresponds to his father’s way 
of relating to him when he was a child. But it is 
not self-evident that Wilson would have taken 
over this trait from his father; he might have 
rebelled ‘against it. Whereas in terms of Hor- 
neyan theory, we do get a dynamic explanation 
of the behavior in question. Approval of him 
and his projects, especially by those whose 
opinions mattered most to him, was a vital need 
because it ministered to his craving for reas- 
surance that he was his “true self,” i.e., the 
idealized one. It was for this reason that he 
required “the soothing balm of flattery,” as the 
Georges put it in describing Colonel House’s 
way of approaching Wilson.** Significantly, the 
Georges themselves seem at times to see the 
behavior in these terms: 


He needed his friends to confirm his faith — so 
easily shaken by outer attack because so savage- 
ly preyed upon from within — in Ais great 
destiny, in his human worth. He needed their 
tributes to his selfless idealism, particularly 
when the detractors rudely stripped away his 
carefully wrought rationalizations and, with 
cruelly used insight, broadcast the power-seek- 
ing, self-centered, arrogant aspects of his be- 
havior.43 . 


The Self-Defeating Pattern: 
; Two Views 


We come, finally to Wilson’s repeated rigidi- 
ty and vindictiveness in response to challenges 


41 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, pp. 31-32. 
42 Thid., p. 126. 
43bid., p. 122. Italics added. 
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to his authority as expressed in such cherished 
projects at his Graduate College conception at 
Princeton and the League of Nations Covenant. 
I have summarized the Georges’ interpretation 
of this behavior as Wilson’s effort to gain 
“freedom from domination” by figures whom 
he may have experienced as reincarnations of 
his domineering father, and I have questioned 
that view, believing that an alternative interpre- 
tation in Horneyan terms is moré persuasive. 

The Georges draw a useful distinction be- 
tween “Wilson the power-seeker” and “Wilson 
the power-holder.” As power-seeker, he was 
“free to devote every ounce of his intelligence 
and energy to waging a realistic campaign to 
attain his goal.” Indeed, “he.proved himself a 
practical politician without peer, a prodigy in 
the art of elevating himself to power.’44 
Certainly, Wilson demonstrated notable flex- 
ibility in the process of power seeking, and a 
capacity to adapt his policy positions to the 
requirements for success. This was shown, for 
example, in his shift from a conservative politi- 
cal stance before winning the governorship to 
the reformism which powerfully assisted him 
along the path to the presidency. His flexibility 
was repeated in his quick shift to an antiboss- 
ism posture in state politics after encouraging 
the Democratic party bosses of New Jersey who 
groomed him for the governorship to believe 
that he would remain loyal to them. His 
troubles always emerged after he had won a 
position of power. Of Wilson the power-holder 
the Georges write that “having attained an 
opportunity for exercise of power, first as 
President of Princeton and finally as President 
of the United States, he was no longer able to 
suppress his inner impulses toward aggressive 
leadership.”45 Further: “Having legitimized his 
drive to exercise power by laborious self-prepa- 
ration and by adopting worthy goals, Wilson 
felt free to indulge his wish to force others into 
immediate and complete compliance with his 
demands.”46 

But Wilson the power-holder did not become 


` immediately and indiscriminately aggressive in 


his leadership tactics. As the Georges take care 
to point out: 


In each of the major executive posts he 
occupied during his life there was an initial 
period during which the type of leadership he 
exercised in response to his inner needs coin- 
cided with the type of leadership the external 
situation required for impressive accomplish- 


44Tbid., pp. 58,116. 
4S Thid., p. 116. 
46Tbid., pp. 117-118. 
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ment. He drove the faculty and trustees at, 
Princeton, to accomplish an unprecedented 
series of reforms. The New Jersey legislature of 
1911 was a triumph of productivity in his 
hands. Later, he was to exact a brilliant 
performance from the Sixty-Third Congress of 
the United States. N 
‘They. go on: 

Wilson’s difficulties arose when he encountered 
opposition, often evoked partly in reaction to 
his own driving demands, and when the chance 
for further success hinged upon his ability to 

` alter his tactics... . Indeed, he was usually least 
capable of flexible responses in the situations 
which most required them. For angry opposi- 
tion only intensified his anxieties and the more 
surely dictated a stubborn determination to 
subjugate his foes.47 


This passage’ suggests that the opposition to 
which Wilson responded in this manner was 
wittingly or unwittingly provoxed (“often 
evoked partly in response to his own driving 
demands”) by the man himself. The Georges 
reinforce this inference when they say a little 
further on: “His provocative behavior attracted 
the personal hostilities of his oppanents. They, 
then, attacked him and his programs in a 
vindictive spirit.”48 . 

Now if, in the initial periods, Wilson as 
leader was capable of prodigious accomplish- 
ment (and the flexibility it requires), the 
distinction between Wilson the power-seeker 
and Wilson the power-holder, for all its useful- 
ness as a starting point, does not take us to.the 
core of the problem. What has to be explained 
is not a generalized aggressiveness in Wilson’s 
enactment of his leader-roles, but specifically 
his opposition-provoking behavior in office and 
the vindictiveness which this opposition typical- 
ly aroused in him — with politically self-defeat- 
ing consequences. Approaching this problem in 
terms of the hypothesis that Wilson was a 
neurotic personality in Horney’s terms, a solu- 
tion suggests itself along the following lines. His 
motivation, as has been argued, was never a 
desire for power per se; it was the search for 
glory, and more concretely the drive to prove 
the idealized Wilson in action through leader- 


47 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, pp. 
118—119. On these points the Georges are in full 
agreement with Link. See Link, Woodrow Wilson: The 
Road to the White House, p. 45. 


48 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 121. 
Italics added. See also the authors’ statement in the 
Introduction (p. xx) that: “As President of the United 
States, his provocative behavior all but invited the 
catastrophic defeat he suffered when the Senate 
refused to ratify the Versailles Peace Treaty with the 
League of Nations in it.” 
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ship success. The prime test of such success was 
_winning a leadership role that would bring him 
fame, honor, acclaim and acknowledgment of 


his talents, along with the opportunity to reap 


more such rewards by demonstrating in the 
office won his greatness as a leader. ` 
Accordingly, no sooner had he obtained a 
particular leadership role than he would take 
advantage of it to espouse and strive to put 
through new ideas, new departures in policy, 
new programs which, if successful, would bring 


greater glory and possibly, also, open the way 


to a still higher leadership role with its still 
greater opportunities for further leadership 
success. Since in his initial periods in office he 
found not only real needs for change but also 
real opportunities to persuade the given estab- 
lishment and community of the desirability of 
the proposed reforms, the initial scale of 
Wilson’s accomplishment was impressive. But 
he would be driven by his compulsive need for 
glory, reinforced now by the initial leadership 
success, to press for further dramatic and 
acclaim-producing leadership projects despite 
the inevitable growth of resistance to further 
change; or else, as in the governorship, he 
would lose interest after exploiting the poten- 
tialities of the post for his purposes and thus 
allow the success in the legislative session of 
1911 to give way to the failure of that in 1912. 
To cite an especially important instance of 
Wilson’s motivation as leader, we may refer to 
his espousal of the League of Nations. Colonel 
House appealed to Wilson’s desire for glory in 
this connection: “All through the war, in 
seeking to stimulate Wilson’s interest in interna- 
tional affairs, House shrewdly assured him that 
he could achieve immortality by pioneering a 
world organization which would insure 
peace.”49? And further: “He had always wanted 
— needed — to do immortal work. Devising a 
peace settlement which would prevent future 
wars was a task which appealed to everything 
within him which strove for self-vindication 
through accomplishment. For what greater 
good could a man do than engineer the end to 
human strife?”58 But the moral motivation was 
inextricably intertwined with the egocentricity 
of Wilson’s search for glory. Once he had taken 
up the project, Wilson was highly possessive 
about it. As House confided to his diary: 
I wish again to call attention to the selfishness 
which seems to lurk in the minds of those in 
authority. The President is anxious to state his 


49 Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 189. 
50 hid., p. 197. 
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- peace terms before Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau have an opportunity to forestall him. It is 
not team work.... It is the thing I have 
complained of so often in this diary, that is, 
that it is not so much general accomplishment 
that those in authority seem to desire as 
accomplishment which may redound to their 
personal advantage.51 


Whoever rose to challenge Wilson in such a 
situation, by opposing the plan or Wilson’s 
particular version of the plan, aroused him to a 
vindictive fury as compulsive as the need for 
glory which underlay his espousal of the plan. 
For such a challenge was implicitly a challenge 
to the validity of Wilson’s exalted self-appraisal, 
his idealized statesman-self and its attributes of 
wisdom, nobility, farsightedness. Having dif- 
ficulty in imagining that the plan (and hence 
he, himself, as its sponsor) was deficient in any 
way, Wilson could only interpret the opposition 
as motivated by the ugly ulterior designs of an 
evil opponent. Such a rationalization was his 
only means of defending the idealized self in 
that situation. 

Consequently, Wilson became not only ut- 
terly intransigent toward the challenge, he also 
became enraged against the challenger. Very 
likely this rage was compounded by the projec- 
tion upon the opponent of Wilson’s own 
repressed self-hate. His only recourse now was 
to do everything possible to expose the op- 
ponent as malign and to defeat him humiliat- 
ingly. Gaining such a pride-restoring vindictive 
triumph eventually became more important to 
Wilson than putting through the project itself, 
no matter how much effort he had invested in 
it. As Horney notes in discussing such motiva- 
tion in the neurotic personality, “compulsively 
he has to drag his rival down or defeat him.” 52 
I submit that the psychodynamics of Wilson’s 
self-defeating pattern find explanation in these 
terms. 

To conclude with a speculative postscript to 
this argument, let us recall the Georges’ distinc- 
tion between Wilson the power-seeker and 
Wilson the power-holder and their reference to 
his “provocative behavior’ while in power. We 
might hypothesize that underlying the provoca- 
tive behavior was not only the search for glory 
through great leadership that led him to drive 


51Quoted in Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, 
p. 189. By “those in authority’? House, of course, 
meant the president. ` 


52 Horney, Neurusis and Human Growth, p. 198. 
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too hard, but also an unconscious need to 
provoke opposition in order that, by overcom- 
ing it, he could experience the winning of the 
leader-role again, for example by appealing to 
his mass constituency over the heads of his 
establishmentarian opposition. As the Georges 
say in their final paragraph, “Wilson sought 
vindication,”=3 This meant, we might add, not 
alone the sought-for vindictive triumph over the 
evil challenger, but the rewinning of legitimate 
power in the very process of gaining that 
political victory. l 

This reasoning would suggest that Wilson 
had an unconscious fantasy of being challenged 
and of overcoming the challenge gloriously, 
thereby gaining vindication both of himself and 
some immediate threatened project expressive 
of his greatness as a leader. His provocative 
behavior may be seen from this viewpoint as a 
way of creating, while in the leader-role, situa- 
tions that made it necessary for him, as it were, 
to win it all over again. His tendency, then, was 
not to defeat himself, but to produce challenges 
to himself that would enable him to win the 
leadership, and the plaudits, again in the face of 
the very resistance that he himself had pro- 
voked. So, after winning a leader-role, Wilson 
was driven, while enacting that role, to go on 
reenacting the experience of winning it, to go 
on being a “power-seeker.”’54 

This re-examination ot the Georges’ psycho- 
logical interpretation of Woodrow Wilson has 
been accompanied by the outlining of an 
alternative approach based on the hypothesis 
that Wilson was a neurotic personality. Earlier, 
some criteria were suggested for measuring the 
relative explanatory values of differing psycho- 
logical approaches in psychobiography. Perhaps 
the most fitting words with which to bring the 
essay to a close would be those of the Georges: 
“Let the reader consider whether these patterns 
of behavior become more consistently compre- 
hensible in terms of the explanations herein 
offered than in terms of other explanations. 
That will be the best test of their useful- 
ness.”’>5 


53Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 315. 


54] am indebted to Dr. Joseph Slap for elucidating 
in a personal communication the way in which 
unconscious fantasies can underlie certain repetitive 
forms of conduct or lead an individual to recreate 
situations which activate such forms of conduct. 


55 woadrow Wilson and Colonel House, p. 12. 
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Khrushchev Remembers: A- Review Essay* 


SIDNEY I. PLoss 
Washington, D.C. 


Now that the authenticity of Khrushchev 
Remembers (hereafter referred to as KR) has 
reportedly been established, its value to scholar- 
ship may be assessed. Basic questions are: How 
fresh and reliable is the content? Does it 


contribute to our understanding of the issues” 


and currents of thought which inform Soviet 
politics? Is it an accurate portreyal of the 
alignment of major forces at work in the 
supreme leadership of the USSR? 

Unfortunately, little of what was occurring 
behind the scenes in the Kremlin during 
Khrushchev’s career and was hitherto unknown 
has surfaced. 

A great deal of the material, especially in the 
first volume, is hardly novel. This is true of the 
recital of major crimes of the Stalin era, 
circumstances surrounding Stalin’s death, syco- 
phancy in Stalin’s entourage, Stalin’s view of 
Mao Tse-tung and lieutenants as “margarine 
Communists,” extreme Russian nationalism of 
the Leningrad party group purged in 1949, the 
way in which Beria’s agents staged a street 
accident to murder the Yiddish theater actor 
Mikhoels, and Soviet decision making in the 
Cuban missile crisis. KR merely echoes what is 
known about these phenomena from Khrush- 
chev’s Secret Speech of 1956, Svetlana 
Alliluyeva’s Twenty Letters to a Friend, Milo- 
van Djilas’s Conversations with Stalin, Herbert 
Feis’s China Tangle, N. Rutych’s KESS u Vlasti, 
Ilya Ehrenburg’s Memoirs and NBC’s taped 
interviews with Khrushchev in retirement. 
Small wonder that doubts were raised about the 
authenticity_of the first volume shortly after its 


*Khrushchev Remembers, with an Introduction, Com- 
mentary, and Notes by Edward Crankshaw. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Strobe Talbctt. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1970, pp. 639. 
$12.95) and Khrushchev Remembers. The Last 
Testament. Translated and Edited bv Strobe Tal- 
bott, with a Foreword by Edward Crankshawjand 
an Introduction by Jerrold L. Schechter. (Boston: 
Te eas and Company, 1974. Pp. 602. 


publication. In any event, some of the stories 
cannot be accepted as truthful solely on the 
grounds that they are too fantastic to have been 
invented, which is an earthy criterion of credi- 
bility to be found in the literature of Sovietolo- 
gy. 
Many points of detail are questionable. In 
spite of what KR says, Soviet military observers 
doubtless gave direction to the army of North 
Korea in 1950; Stalin’s daughter has denied 
that she was physically abused by her father 
during his drinking bouts with associates; West- 
ern delegates to the 15th (1960) UN General 
Assembly session did not bang on their desks 
and make noise; the Soviet currency reform 
that went into effect in 1961 was not “simply a 
matter of convenience” which “did nothing to 
raise the price of products” (II, 145) — worker 
unrest and arrests are known to have ensued in 
the hinterland; and far from serving as a model 
of “proletarian internationalism,” the USSR 
virtually cut off its aid to North Vietnam 
during the 1962-64 period. 

Khrushchev’s sketches of onetime critics in 
the ruling group are quite misleading. Premier 
Malenkov in 1953—54 was not “‘completely 
without initiative’ (I, 393) but was actually 
one of the first to see wisdom in conducting a 
policy of accommodation toward the domestic 
consumer and Western powers. KR obscures the 
fact that its author, like Stalin before him, at 
that time used the international situation to 
prove a political aim — notably, Malenkov’s 
removal from office for blindness to the danger 
of war — and later adopted Malenkov’s “‘mis- 
taken” viewpoint as his own. Similarly, P. F. 
Yudin is blamed for the onset of discord in | 
Sino-Soviet relations, although when appointed 
Soviet ambassador to Peking in 1953, he was 
the fourth envoy sent there in less than two 
years and obviously pursued no line of his own. 

The falsehoods are sufficiently abundant to 
make hazardous such exercises as the drawing 
of lessons about Soviet perceptions of the outer 


.world from Khrushchev’s words. In particular, 


the margin for error in these perceptions might 
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be judged great once the untrained eye reads 
that 


When Stalin died, we felt terribly vulnerable. 
The United States was then conducting an 
arrogant and aggressive policy toward us, never 
missing a chance to demonstrate its superiority. 
The Americans had the Soviet Union sur- 
rounded with military bases and kept sending 
reconnaissance planes deep into our territory, 
sometimes as far as Kiev. We expected an 
all-out attack any day. Therefore we had no 
choice but to commit enormous resources to 
defense in order to avoid another world war. 
The memory of World War II was still fresh in 
the minds of our people. Not until we had 
equipped our armed forces with modem 
weapons could we contemplate diverting some 
of the defense money into other areas (II, 220). 


Actually, “we” in 1954 meant the factional 
clique of Khrushchev, which indeed urged a 
buildup of Soviet military power; it did not 
include Malenkov, who along with some others 
thought differently and was at first ascendant. 
It would be enlightening to learn just how the 
tables were turned, but this process is not 
revealed. The complex of motives and outlooks 
which underlies Soviet policy making cannot 
therefore be appreciated if one peruses KR 
without a solid grounding in contemporary 
‘Soviet history. 

KR probably gives an oversimplified account 
of the mechanics of power under Stalin and his 
successor. Some authorized memoirs published 
in the USSR tend to support the hypcthesis of 
a system of court politics during the rule of 
Stalin. Zapiski Ministra, written by Stalin’s 
commissar-minister of finance, Zverev, for ex- 
ample, tells of a dispute over a credit reform 
plan which occurred in 1941 between Zverev 
and N. A. Bulganin, chairman of the State 
Bank. Before the scheme was discussed at a 
meeting of the Bureau of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, chaired by Stalin, Bul- 
ganin is said to have in effect lobbied among 
Politburo members for support of his view- 
point. The incident suggests that some orderly 
political procedure survived after Stalin rose 
above his colleagues, 


In contrast, KR depicts Stalin’s administra- 
- tion of general policy as wholly chaotic, Stalin 
on the eve of World War II allegedly “tried to 
supervise our manufacturing of munitions and 
mechanized equipment all by himself, with the 

result that no one really knew what state our 
= arsenal was in” (I, 158). Soviet historians, 
however, aver that at that time Politburo 
members conferred with armament experts, 
jointly took decisions for an expansion of 
military industry, and in order to verify the 
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combat readiness of the armed forces created a 
special commission that was headed by top 
party organizer Zhdanov and main technocrat 


Voznesenskiy. KR likewise claims in regard to 


the shaping of Soviet foreign policy in the 
postwar period: “Stalin had never gone out of 
his way to take other people’s advice into 
account, but this was especially true after the 
war” (I, 361). Soviet party literature, on the 
other hand, states that in 1948—53 there was a 
permanent commission of the Politburo for 
questions of foreign policy. It is even possible — 
this ice is very thin — that Stalin in his last 
years had to mediate between competing power 
groups at the center. KR sheds no light on this 
mystery. 

Khrushchev’s authority inside the party 
command after the purge of June 1957 seems 
to be exaggerated. Signs of leadership instabili- 
ty arose at the time of the U-2 incident in May 
1960, and Khrushchev in retirement toid an 
American visitor that his power position was 
shaken that year. KR, however, shows the 
Chairman fully in control of events surrounding 
the Paris summit meeting, with colleagues 
acting like stage hands. KR’s version of the 
author as instigator of the policy of economiz- 
ing in. agriculture for the sake of bolstering 
military might is also dubious in view of his 
radical pro-farming speeches in party forums 
during the early ’sixties. The upshot is promo- 
tion of a questionable assumption about Soviet 
politics since Stalin: the effective leader has 
stood above policy and power conflicts at the 
top level rather than being involved in them. 


While KR deserves low marks for overall 
novelty and reliability, it does occasionally 
attest to the soundness of Kremlinological 
theories about the real stuff of Soviet politics 
and the analytical method which has uncovered 
policy issues beneath the smooth surface of 
government in the USSR. For example, distri- 
bution of influence inside the ruling group has 
always been the overarching issue of the politics 
of totalitarianism. Khrushchev almost certainly 
wanted to become a dictator and just after his 
ouster a foreign Communist delegation which 
inquired about the event at CPSU headquarters 
was told that criticism was directed especially 
against the Chairman’s “‘violations of the princi- 
ple of collective leadership,” expressed in “im- 
pulsive behavior in a number of instances, 
promotion of various insufficiently thought-out 
proposals, loss of personal modesty, and grow- 
ing intolerance of criticism.” (Tiden, No. 7—8, 
Copenhagen, 1964). KR seems to confirm the 
charge and admit its utmost gravity by virtue of 


_its many strained references to such things as 
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Stalin’s mastery of ‘‘the collective leadership” 


in the early “thirties; Beria’s pulling a lot of | 


weight in “the collective leadership” at the end 
of that decade; and the shaping of Soviet policy 
during the Cuban missile crisis “from the 
outset” in ‘‘the collective leadership.” Under a 
system in which the power prerogatives of 
highest leaders are not legally celineated, a 
struggle for influence is inevitable, and it 
follows that importance attaches to the slight- 
est sign of disarray in the rigging of authority 
symbols. KR’s harping on the theme of leader- 
ship collectivity — or sharing of influence at the 
top — gives the reader every reason to believe 
that this venerable axiom of Soviet policy 
analysis is still worthy of respect. 

There is considerable disagreement among 
scholars about the Party-State relationship in 
the USSR: some fail to see any real tension 
between these bureaucratic engines; others view 
the distinction as fraught with serious conflict 
and implications for the working of the politi- 
cal system. In the light of Bolshevik history, the 
best evidence would seem to have been the 
official charge that Khrushchev’s rivals in 1957, 
concentrated in the state machine, “waged a 
struggle against ... the directing role of the 
Party” (Pravda, November 12, 1958). More 
recently the Tass agency notified Soviet audi- 
ences that Romanian leaders hed created a 
special bureau in their party’s Executive Com- 
mittee “‘to insure the operative coordination of 
Party and State activity,” headed by the Gen- 
eral Party Secretary — a hint that if anything, 
the stresses between party technicians of power 
and state managers of technology are becoming 
more acute in the Communist world. KR is 
informative on this score: 


. « - it has become the rule in our country for - 
Party organizations virtually to dictate orders 
to farms and factories. And where do those 
orders originate? All too often they come from 
on high, from uninformed central authorities 
who end up doing more harm than good.... 
(II, 136) 


In our system, the number one men is always 
the Party leader. But the Party should play a 
strictly political role, and technical questions 
should be left to the experts. In this age of 
increasingly complicated technology, no politi- 
cal leader can keep abreast of the latest 
developments. As the Americans have shown 
us, our administrators must be professionals 
and specialists if we want to catch up (IL 
137-138). 


These remarks accord with a statement that 
Khrushchev made to the Party central commit- 
tee in 1964, commenting on a dispute over rival 


methods of farm technology: “I as C.C. First 
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Secretary and Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers do not wish and cannot say ... since 
here we need a competition of minds, ideas and 
scientists”? (Pravda, February 15, 1964). Many 
other times while in power, Khrushchev gave 
orders to or clashed with members of the 
technical intelligentsia. What engages our atten- 
tion here is the recognition of the existence of 
this fundamental problem of Soviet com- 
munism, and not Khrushchev’s erratic approach 
to its solution. 

KR does not spell out at length another key 
aspect of the Party-State division, which is 


` varying approaches to the choice of instruments 


to spur productivity. Party organizers as a rule 
have emphasized “moral incentives” (Com- 
munist discipline) and State experts have usual- 
ly favored ‘‘material incentives” (financial re- 
ward). But this policy divergence is implicit in a 
caustic remark in KR which indicates the heat 
this issue generates: “J realize that by publicly 
advocating material incentives I’m opening 
myself up to those know-it-alls who will say our 
people should be motivated not by money but 
by ideological considerations” (II, 114). Com- 
munist doctrine serves to justify the pre- 
dominance of Party functionaries in Soviet 
society, and the public statements of their 
highest representatives make clear whom 
Khrushchev was talking about. All this would 
scarcely require mention were it not that many 


American Sovietologists, unlike European coun- < 


terparts, refuse to acknowledge that certain 
basic dilemmas of government are nowadays 
unique to the Soviet polity. 


Similarly, KR on politico-military affairs 
provides a healthy corrective to the school of 
thought which focuses on the unifying trend in 
Soviet leadership and neglects dividing and 
balancing trends. In this area, as throughout the 
two volumes, fiction is mixed with fact. No 
credence can be put in the version of Marshal 
Zhukov striving for a military takeover in 1957; 
his demise was preceded by a sign of impatience 
to square accounts with Stalin’s civilian ac- 
complices in the military purges of 1937—38. 
Even Khrushchev the anti-Stalinist had to ap- 
preciate the danger raised by that sort of 
military activism. Nor is it likely that Marshals 
Konev and Sokolovski were retired in 1960 on 
grounds of poor health; circumstantial evidence 
leaves small doubt of their opposition to the 
ill-fated military reshuffles that Khrushchev 
then made. Nevertheless, KR illuminates the | 
issues at stake in the Party-Army relationship 
and tends to support the view of commentators 
who see the Soviet military as playing an 
influential role in Kremlin decision making. It 
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puts into sharp relief the controversy over 
allocation of resources between civilian and 
military sectors of the planned economy. 
Khrushchev reflected that “after fifty vears of 
Soviet power, we're still suffering from short- 
ages in the vital areas of meat and eggs,” “the 
living standard of the country suffers when the 
budget is overloaded with allocations to unpro- 
ductive branches of consumption” and “today, 
as yesterday, the most unproductive expendi- 
tures of all are those made on the armed 
forces” (II, 142 and 540). Yet, Army leaders 
can “intimidate” the politicians with gloomy 
estimates of the strategic situation and “pres- 
sure” them to increase defense spending. The 
military, it is implied, has a voice in setting 
policy on arms control and in the general 
conduct of foreign relations. Ultimate decision 
rests with the party chiefs, but they include 
civilian militarists, to judge from Khrushchev’s 
rebuke of government leaders who, like the 
generals, “‘don’t seem to get it into their heads 
that in the next war, the victor will be barely 
distinguishable from the vanquished. A war 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States would almost certainly end in mutual 
defeat” CI, 541). 3 

These words were very timely in 1973—74, 
when the Soviet Union experienced still 
another round of public debate over whether 
victory in nuclear war is possible and the 
exchanges of rhetoric concluded on a decidedly 
promilitary note. Significantly, the Brezhnev 
leadership in the wake of this controversy 
scoffed too at KR’s advice “not to idolize the 
military” and glorified that symbol of military 
professionalism and assertiveness, Marshal Zhu- 
kov. If KR’s reflections on the making of Soviet 
defense policy are taken seriously, these devel- 
opments warrant an inference that the officer 
corps under Marshal Grechko was a strong 
political force on the Soviet scene, regardless of 
its constant oaths of loyalty to the hallowed 
principle of civilian control of the defense 
establishment. 

The Stalin issue during Khrushchev’s tenure 
in power had many ramifications, with diver- 
gent assessments of the old dictator’s legacy 
reflecting policy quarrels about whether to 
emphasize persuasion or coercion, production 
or consumption, centralized direction or local 
initiative, rivalry or conciliation in relations 
with the non-Communist world. KR, naturally 
enough, avoids feeding the speculation that 
Khrushchev used this issue as a weapon in 
power struggles to discredit opponents who 
were more closely involved than himself in the 
crimes of the supreme leader. But at the root of 
Khrushchev’s action program was the lcathing 
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of Stalinist abuses which the memoir catalogues 
at great length. Khrushchev’s replacement of 
the doctrinal slogan of “the Party of the 
working class” by “the Party of the whole 
people” and his liberalizing of the conditions 
for Party membership point to Khrushchev’s 
evolution from adherent to Stalinist sectarianism 
to almost statesmanlike figure: KR’s insistence 
that all of Stalin’s victims be rehabilitated harks 
back to a discussion in ruling circles prior to 
Khrushchev’s overthrow. Like Trotsky ‘and 
Bukharin in the ’twenties, Pravda at the close of 
the Khrushchev period deplored hypertrophied 
secrecy and bureaucratic centralism as norms of 
political behavior. Moreover, a local party 
secretary for ideology in 1966 attacked ‘“‘zeal- 
ous critics” of Stalin who wished to resurrect 
the ideas associated with Bolshevik Opposition 
leaders who were eliminated on Stalin’s order. 

These crosscurrents serve to warn against a 
view of Soviet politics as little more than a 
series of power games devoid of social meaning 
or hair-splitting disputation over administrative 
forms. And lest Khrushchevism be regarded as a 
closed chapter in the book of Soviet history 
one should recall the drumfire of official 
criticism which has since been directed against 
Khrushchev. Clearly, Khrushchev’s movement 
towards a looser variety of dictatorship was in 
part a response to the inner need of Soviet 
society for trust and cooperation between the 
governing political elite and other classes of the 
population. KR helps us realize that until a 
reconciliation of these social formations is 
achieved in the USSR there is likely to be 
recurrent debate over how far to push the 
Stalinist line of narrow-minded party exclusive- 
ness and cynical manipulation of varied public 
interests. 

Khrushchev’s memoirs, however, may give 
an erroneous impression of his regime’s break 
from essential continuities of the Soviet politi- 
cal tradition, Khrushchev’s rule was a departure 
from Stalinism, but not from Leninism. As First 
Party Secretary he was not known to have given 
any thought to imposing constitutional rest- 
traint on the leadership of the single-party state 
and its bureaucratic machinery. Bolshevism’s 
disdain for constitutional niceties made un- 
avoidable an immoderate use of secret police 
and press censorship in Russia from Lenin to 
Brezhnev. Despite KR’s polemics with Soviet 
“conservatives” over a host of policy issues, 
Khrushchev, like his inner-Party critics, was a 
traditionalist in upholding the fundamentals of 
authoritarianism inside the USSR and its Euro- 
pean client states. Khrushchev’s practicality was 
limited to developing methods for enlisting the 
cooperation of social strata which Stalin had 
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driven to excessive passivity. In perspective, 
Khrushchev was a pragmatic conservative, and 
‘his more extreme rivals were orthodox con- 
servatives; the main line of divisicn was over 
method of government rather than institutional 
and legal framework. This way of looking at 
power alignments of the Khrushchev period 
may be more appropriate than another which 
posits a reformist-conservative split, largely on 
the basis of the rhetoric used by personalities in 
the Khrushchev camp. 

In sum, KR is valuable to scholars but not to 
scholarship. It confirms for practitioners of the 
art of content analysis their assumptions about 
the focal points of controversy and movement 
of-opinion in the Soviet hierarchy, as well as 
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the effectiveness of their methodology. This is 
extremely important today, when the struggle 
for influence in Moscow is waged more secretly 
than it was under Khrushchev, because Soviet 
leaders are clearly worried about social dis- 
cipline and aware that obedience to their 
decisions can be exacted more easily if an 
impression of unity “above” is given to those 
“below.” At the same time, KR is so studded 
with factual errors and misrepresentations that 
no professional would venture to cite it as a 
source of new insight about particulars. In 
other words, a feeling for atmosphere and 
substance should not be confused with more or 
less hard evidence of what is really going on 
within the Kremlin. 


~~ 
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Comment 


GEORGE BRESLAUER 
The University of California, Berkeley 


It isa pleasure to comment on Sidney Ploss’s 
review of Khrushchev’s memoirs. Since we can 
now be certain that the tapes upon which these 
memoirs are based were in fact recorded by 
Nikita Khrushchev, Mr. Ploss is to be com- 
mended for having devoted his attention to 
questions other than authenticity. I found 
especially useful his citation of numerous hiss 
torical inaccuracies in the account, and agree 
with his conclusion that we ought not “cite it 
as a source of new insight about particulars,” I 
also agree with Mr. Ploss that certain issues 
(collectivity of leadership, Party-State relation- 
ships, material versus moral incentives, 
budgetary allocations, and political integration) 
were “focal points of controversy” in the 
post-Stalin years, and that these will continue 
to be issues in Soviet politics. Mr. Ploss uses 
citations from Khrushchev’s memoirs as evi- 
dence that these issues were salient, and scolds 
those who refuse to acknowledge that they are 
inherent in Soviet political and social organiza- 
tion. 

I disagree with Mr. Ploss, however, on his 
interpretation of the nature and import of the 
several key issues, and on his assessment of the 
utility of Khrushchev’s memoirs in interpreting 
these issues. For example, Mr. Ploss considers 
the issue of Party versus state bureaucracies to 
be a “fundamental problem of Soviet com- 
munism” that is becoming “more acute in the 
Communist world.” He cites Khrushchev to 
demonstrate the existence and acuteness of the 
problem, but avoids discussion of ‘“‘Khrush- 
chev’s characteristically erratic approach to its 
solution.” Yet this is the source of some of the 
intriguing passages in the memoirs! 
Whether or not conflict between these bureauc- 
racies or between their elite representatives 
exists, is to me an unexciting question. I take it 
for granted that conflicts abound. 

But what are the nature and implications of 
this conflict? Some of it is probably nonpoli- 
tical and less acute, as in the universal tension 
between generalists and specialists, technocrats 
and politicians, and organizations with overlap- 


ping jurisdictions and competing goals. Some of 
the conflict, on the other hand, is certainly 
political and acute, a product of the distinctive- 


“ly Soviet pattern of Party activism and the 


values that often accompany it: collectivism, 
urgency, pressure, mobilization, and suspicion 
of technocracy. Whether or not the assump- 
tions built into Party and.State organizations 
are becoming more incompatible, and the con- 
flict more acute, cannot be learned from 
reading Khrushchev’s memoirs, since Nikita 
Sergeyevich himself was baffled by the problem 
during his years in office. 

What these memoirs (KR II, in particular) do 
provide, however, is fascinating insight into 
Khrushchev’s personality and the bases of his 
“‘characteristically erratic approach” to the 
problem. We read of his annoyance with mili- 
tary commanders who do not understand the 
difference between influence and power (KR II, 
25—27), his satisfaction with the technical 
expert who knows his field, but exercises proper 
humility and respect in the presence of politi- 
cians (KR II, 42); his hesitation about interven- 
ing in the solution of technical problems, but 
his impatience with inertia (KR II, 49). We are 
also treated to Khrushchev’s distrust of official 
statistics and his search for out-of-channels 
sources of information (KR I, 130—131; 139). 
And we are witness to a fascinating series of 
“confessions” on Khrushchev’s part — last rites 
before his impending death? ~ as he apologizes 
to Kapitsa (KR H, 68), Pasternak CI, 77), 
Neizvestny (II, 80), and unnamed Soviet archi- 


tects (II, 98) for having imposed his will upon 
them. i 


All of this presents the image of a Soviet 
leader who was profoundly ambivalent about 
the boundaries between political and technical 
questions, and about the propriety of using 
certain measures for enforcing compliance. The 
quotation offered by Mr. Ploss, as he himself 
has indicated, is not representative of Khrush- 
chev’s behavior while in power. The picture of 
Khrushchev’s ambivalence that is painted by 
the memoirs suggests that he never fully ex- 
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plored and understcod the interrelationships 
among his policies. 


Mr. Ploss also cites the issue of material 
versus moral incentives as a “basic dilemma of 
government ... nowadays unique to the Soviet 
polity.” I am not persuaded. All regimes have 
to deal with the problem of spurring productivi- 
ty and civic contribution. Few systems would 
flourish for long if they elicited purely instru- 
mental, cash-based involvement on the part of 
their citizenry. Whether we call it civic pride, 
public duty, patriotism, or some other source 
of inspiration, the problem of finding a mix of 
moral and material incentives is hardly unique 
to the Soviet polity. What is unique is the way 
in which the Soviet authorities define and 
handle the problem. Clearly, Soviet values 
embody inner conflicts between austerity and 
consumerism. But they also reflect political 
forces and bureaucratic interests that clash over 
the issues of individual versus collective re- 
wards, and economic efficiency versus social 
equality. Regime policy has changed frequently 


over time to deal with the tradeoffs that are. 


inherent in reconciling achievement and equali- 
ty, differentiation and social integration, and 
Khrushchev played a role in some of these 
changes. 


Once again, the memoirs present a picture of 
Khrushchev struggling with these tradeoffs. We 
see the strong meritocratic strand in his appeal 
for peasants to receive more money for higher 
productivity (KR II, 114), and in his criticism 
of guaranteed salaries for administrators and 
government researchers (KR II, 114, 117). At 
the same time, we see him trying to recreate the 
drama of a social movement, by appealing to 
Soviet youth to go out to the Virgin Lands, in 
the spirit of “the days of hardship and sacrifice 
during the war” (KR II, 122). And we see his 
egalitarian streak in strained competition with 
the meritocratic: “I’ve never been in favor of 
reducing everybody and everything to the same 
level, but at the same time I’m against dis- 
crimination. ... I believe in the rational distri- 
bution of wealth, so that there will be neither 
too much nor too little difference in the 
incomes of various categories of workers” (KR 
H, 144). 


There is no simple resolution of this conflict, 
so Khrushchev’s ambivalence should be of little 
surprise. Complex bonus schemes for individual 
or collective reward, degrees of diiferentiation 
between social strata, transfer payments — all 
are combined in a mix of various moral and 
material incentives to contribute: Soviet politi- 
cal discourse on this issue, and Khrushchev’s 
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position, were far more complex than is sug- 
gested by Mr. Ploss’s treatment. 

I am in substantial agreement with Mr. Ploss 
on his overall evaluation of Khrushchev as an 
‘‘almost statesmanlike’ historical figure. 
Khrushchev brought the Soviet Union out of 
the rigidification of late Stalinism, and offered 
political and ideological innovations that were 
to break from Stalin’s methods of government. 
At the same time, he was not a constitutionalist 
or a liberal democrat, and he supported the 
basic institutional framework developed under 
Lenin and Stalin. I could hardly agree more 
with the assertions that ‘““Khrushchev’s move- 
ment towards a looser variety of dictatorship 
was in part a response to the inner need of 
Soviet society for trust and cooperation be- 
tween the governing political elite and other 
classes of the population,” and that Khrushchev 
sought new “methods for enlisting the coopera- 
tion of social strata which Stalin had driven to 
excessive passivity.” Indeed, I have argued 
precisely this at length in my own work.! 

The issue of trust is, to me, a crucial one. 
The Stalinist ethos viewed all unregulated initia- 
tive as bordering on anarchy, and this created 
an atmosphere of profound distrust of the 
masses. That Khrushchev, who was raised in 
this system, was willing to take risks and to 
argue for greater “trust” in mass initiative in 
order to break through the stultifying atmos- 
phere of late Stalinism, is, I believe, one of his 
great contributions to recent Soviet history. 
(The call for Soviet officials to exercise greater 
“trust? runs through the speeches Khrushchev 
made while in power, and it is also in evidence 
in his memoirs ~ see, for example, KR I, 76, 
112, 295, 307; and KR II, 60.) And Khrus- 
hchev went even farther. He recognized that 
effective stimulation of genuine initiative re- 
quired reducing the social distance between 
officials and masses by decreasing inequalities 
of wealth, abrogating certain privileges, chang- 
ing recruitment policies, and urging citizens to 
criticize their hierarchical superiors. Khrush- 
chev mzy not have been a constitutionalist, but 
he did try to offer the Soviet masses greater 
material and physical security than they had 
ever enjoyed, and he developed some interest- 
ing ideas about methods of mobilization that I 


1George Breslauer, “Leadership and Adaptation in 
the Soviet Union Since Stalin” (paper presented to the 
AAASS Conference on CPSU Adaptation, New Hamp- 
shire, June 1974). Since this exchange with Mr. Ploss 
was written, I have published an interpretation of 
Khrushchev’s regime: “Khrushchev Reconsidered,” 
Problems of Communism, 25 (September—October 
1976), 18—33. . 
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consider impressive in light of his Stalinist 
background. 

Yet, whether or not we are impressed by 
Khrushchev depends on our perspective: do we 
stress how far he came in the evolution of his 
thinking, or do we emphasize the limits of his 
evolution? Should we be impressed by his 
“statesmanlike”. behavior as a “Stalinist turned 
reformer”??? Or should we concentrate upon his 
limitations as a “visionary imprisoned by his 
past’?? The answer will largely hinge upon 
what one expects from a leader and how one 
defines ‘“‘statesmanlike” leadership. This re- 
quires, in turn, that we examine the opportuni- 
ties and constraints facing leaders in different 
realms of policy, and the ways in which they 
have dealt with them. And because of the 
complexity of such an exercise, I do not find 
very useful Ploss’s global characterization of 
Khrushchev as a “‘pragmatic conservative,” al- 
though Khrushchev was certainly pragmatic in 
some respects and conservative in others. But, 
except for rigid dogmatists and radical re- 
formists, who isn’t? How would we characterize 
the current Soviet regime, using these labels? 

Mr. Ploss also underestimates the utility of 
Khrushchev’s memoirs for gaining some pre- 
liminary insight into the sources of Khrush- 
chev’s novel ideas. Was Khrushchev’s frustrat- 
ing experience with the central bureaucracy 
while in the. Ukraine a formative experience 
that shaped his subsequent calls for regionaliza- 
tion and limited decentralization (cf. KR II, 
115—116)? Was his role in supervising the 
reconstruction of Moscow in the 1930s a 
crucial experience that defined his subsequent 
image of the ideal relationship between leaders 
and led (cf. KR I, 57)? Did his involvement on 
the local fronts in the Ukraine, in Moscow, and 


2Carl A. Linden, “Stalinist Turned Reformer,” 
Problems of Communism, 20 (September—October 
1971), 48—51. 

3Edward Crnkshaw, Khrushchev: A Career(New 
York: The Viking Press, 1966). 
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in World War II combine to inspire in him a 
basic faith in “the people,” and a greater trust 
in their initiative than that held by central 
bureaucrats (cf. KR I, 76; 112)? Were these,the 
cognitive bases for his later attacks on Party 
exclusiveness, bureaucratic layering, abstract 
ideological discussions, and administrative 
methods? Did all these influence his subsequent 
advocacy, at the 22nd Party Congress, of an 
increased, and more authentic, role for the 
Party aktiv as a mobilizing agent? These strike 
me as fascinating questions, terribly difficult to 
answer, but capable of being partially addressed 
through careful use of the testimony in the 
memoirs, and with full awareness of the limita- 
tions of these memoirs as a source. 

Let me lock horns with Mr. Ploss on one 
final issue — Soviet defense expenditures. 
Kremlinologists may be excited by the prospect 
of another Soviet “public debate” about the 
possibility of victory in a nuclear war, especial- 
ly if it ended “on a decidedly promilitary 
note.” But what are we to make of this 
assertion? It is worth bearing in mind that 
discussion in Soviet journals has been quite 
heterogeneous over the past fifteen years, mak- 
ing it difficult to know just how much a given 
statement reflects Politburo opinion. Surely 
there are military officers who publish articles, 
especially around appropriations time, implying 
that victory in nuclear war is possible. But this 
opinion has hardly defined the regime con- 
census during the past fifteen years, and I 
would be very surprised if this new “debate” 
ended with an editorial in a major Party journal 
affirming the militarist position. If it did, I 
would be the first to acknowledge that this is 
news, 

In sum, there is much with which I agree and 
much with which I disagree in Mr. Ploss’s 
review. Overall, I have argued in this “‘Com- 
ment” that Khrushchev’s memoirs can be used, 
despite their inaccuracies, to help us overcome 
simplistic images and labels about the issues, 
dynamics, and personalities of Soviet politics. 
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Rejoinder 


‘ SIDNEY I. PLOSS 
Washington, D.C. 
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George Breslauer’s comments are important 
because they serve to caution against the 
indiscriminate use of KR as an historical source. 
The comments illuminate, too, some of the 
major differences of analytical perspective 
among students of Soviet politics. 

Unlike Mr. Breslauer, I take nothing for 
granted about Soviet bureaucratic relationships 
and assume essential harmony unless there is 
evidence to the contrary. Since KR does pro- 
vide such evidence about Party-State relations, | 
felt that it merited citation for the benefit of 
those who value research as a basis for theory. 
Viewed from that angle, the question of this 
conflict’s existence is not “unexciting.” I would 
add that it is futile to try to disentangle the 
‘“‘nonpolitical” from “political” in the context 
of intrigue at the top of a totalitarian society. 

Dubious of psychologizing from afar and 
assertions that Khrushchev was a full-fledged 
dictator, I attach less weight to Khrushchev’s 
“ambivalence.” In the main, I surmise that 
when Khrushchev had the upper hand in 
Moscow’s inner councils his latest idea became 
law; and when his fortunes declined, the ex- 
perts gained greater control. Certainly, the 
feelings and attitudes of men do count for 
something in Soviet politics, but the balance of 
forces in the ruling clique strikes me as more 
significant than ad hoe ruminations about 
problems of governance. In other words, 
Khrushchev as Chairman was probably not the 
mindless activist that Mr. Breslauer suggests he 
was, but someone who had to operate and 
compromise occasionally in a framework of 
shifting majorities within the Party command. 
As for the “cognitive bases” of Khrushchev’s 
relative pragmatism, Brezhnev assuredly ex- 
perienced many of the same frustrations at the 
grass roots as did Khrushchev, but Brezhnev 
later proved to be much less innovative in the 
sphere of domestic policy. What may be most 
“fascinating” is not necessarily a key deter- 
minant of: factional behavior on the Soviet 
scene. 


E 


The boundless comparativism which afflicts 
our political studies is exemplified by Mr. 
Breslauer’s statements that “all regimes have to 
deal with the problem of spurring productivity 
and civic contribution” and that “the problem 
of finding a mix of moral and material in- 
centives is hardly unique to the Soviet polity.” 
Quantitative differences have a way of becom- 
ing qualitative ones. The General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee has doubtless met 
with Politburo colleagues many more times 
than tne U.S. President has with Cabinet 
members in order to reconcile divergent atti- 
tudes about how best to combine the people’s 
selfish and altruistic impulses. A single minting 
of WIN buttons and dash of White House 
exhortation should not be confused with 
decades of Socialist Competitions backed up by 
the full force of Party and Cheka. Notwith- 
standing the “complexity” and hidden 
“tradeoffs,” it seems clear that an over- 
privileged elite in the USSR has since Stalin 
continued to deny its subjects the fruits of their 
labor for the sake of realizing great-power 


ambitions. An upper-class appreciation of the. 


resentment this harsh policy course evoked in 
the Soviet population -- and not the “Stalinist 
ethos” — would seem to have accounted for 
that “fear of the masses” Khrushchev claimed 
to deplore in the bureaucracy during his reign. 
Once more, the pitfalls of stylish comparativism 
are rather manifest. 

While abhorring ‘“‘simplistic images and 
labels,” Mr. Breslauer does not hesitate to 
frown upon “Kremlinologists” who, it seems, 
are the only ones keenly interested in Soviet 
controversies over defense policy. No, I cannot 
produce an editorial from a CPSU journal 


endorsing the militarist view — as if those 


editorials were virtual stone tablets cast down 
from the Soviet Union’s ruling heights! But I 
can point to an expression of toughness by 
Army General V. G. Kulikov, then chief of the 
USSR Armed Forces’ General Staff, in Pravda 
(November 13, 1974) and suggest that it be 
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examined in the light of a less bellicose pro- 
nouncement by, say, G. A. Arbatov, director of 
the USSR Academy’s U.S.A. Institute, in Prob- 
lemy Mira i Sotsializma(No. 2, 1974). Given 
the sensitivity of the resource allocations issue 
and laws of political patronage in Moscow, 

these conflicting opinions on “theory” which is 
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related to defense outlays were likely to have 
caused a stir at the Politburo. And eventually 
that sort of thing does become news, if only in 
the naming of a civilian Defense Minister, as 
happened not too long after the death of 
Marshal Grechko in April 1976 and Kulikov’s 
demotion in January 1977. _ 
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` The Crimes of Politics: Political Dimensions of 
Criminal Justice. By Francis Allen. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1974. Pp. 
105. $6.95.) 


ee 
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. . [T]he twentieth century will be 
recalled as, perhaps preeminently, an age of 
politics” (p. 1). With this obs2rvation Francis 
Allen begins his study of political crimes. If 
Professor Allen is correct, if this is an age in 
which political events have captured the imagi- 
nation of the public, in which the mass media 
have transformed politics into a spectator sport 
with a national audience, and in which the 
language and metaphors of poltics are used to 
explain a broad range of human experience, 
thén perhaps it is not surprising that lawyers 
interested in the problem of crime should begin 
to perceive its political dimensions. Allen’s 
book is itself evidence of the popularity of 
political explanations and political perspectives. 

Allen identifies the decades of the 1960s as 
the period in which political explarations first 
found their way into the study of crime. He 
suggests that at the start of the ’sixties what we 
now take as a given — namely, that criminal law 
is an important area in which government 
exercises its power and in which competing 
political forces seek to legitimize thzir values — 
was neither a given nor particularly well under- 
stood. Allen accepts, although not without 
some hesitation, the marriage of political sci- 
ence and criminology. The source of his dis- 
comfort lies in the ideological nature of this 
marriage. He argues that studying criminal law 
and the administration of criminal justice as 
tools of the powerful has an impact on the way 
people respond to both. Such a view justifies 
social protest and further politicization of the 
criminal process. It is this development which 
Allen fears. He is, for all his analysis and 
sympathy, still a believer in the law, a believer 
in the value of law itself. To recognize the 
instrumental relationship of law and politics is 
to remove from law its primary claim to 
legitimacy and thus to weaken it. 

Turning from the way in which crime is 
studied to the substance of the criminal law, 
Allen argues that American law, unlike its 


European counterparts, recognizes no concept 
of political crime. In this use Allen means 
crimes motivated by a desire to protest some 
action or policy of government. Instead of a 
formalized category of political offenses, 
Americans have the first amendment. Instead of 
defining certain political acts as criminal and 
moderating the applicable penalties, our law 
insures their fullest protection. Allen also ar- 
gues that, in spite of a widespread suspicion of 
government, it is not natural for Americans to 
view government as an enemy. This distinction 
among cultural attitudes is neither particularly 
clear nor particularly useful as an explanation 
for the absence of a doctrinally developed 
conception of political crimes. Allen himself 
acknowledges that the very concept “political 
crime” is imprecise. It is used to characterize 
the conduct and motives of individual crim- 
inals, to identify certain acts, e.g., treason, and 
to describe the motivation for particular prose- 
cutions. Allen shifts among these meanings in 
an unpredictable manner and in so doing 
detracts from the clarity of his argument. 


No matter how political crime is perceived 
or defined, its impact on the administration of 
criminal justice is deleterious. In spite of certain 
compelling short-range uses, for example as a 
technique for disrupting and harassing political 
opponents, politically motivated prosecutions, 
according to Allen, are generally more trouble 
than they are worth: Political prosecutions 
occur most frequently. in periods of social 
upheaval. They serve to divert attention from 
the real causes of the upheaval and in so doing 
weaken society’s capacity to deal realistically 
with its problems. Furthermore, political prose- 
cutions often result in an abusive use of law 
enforcement powers, powers which once ex- 
tended in the service of such prosecutions are 
difficult to restrict in other areas. What is most 
troubling to Allen is not the prosecutions 
themselves but the way in which the practices 
employed in handling political crimes infect 
practices employed in other aspects of the 
criminal law and thus threaten the integrity of 
the criminal justice system. Here Allen is true 
to his belief in law. His perspective and position 
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. is that of defender of the institutions of law; he 
is not a friend to the accused. Allen ignores the 
possibility that politically motivated prosecu- 
tions are simply wrong, no matter what. their 
impact on the criminal justice system. So long 
as the criminal justice system is not weakened 
or embarrassed, as so often occurs in dealing 
with political crimes, Allen is prepared to 
accept if not endorse the political uses of the 
criminal law. In fact, the real danger is that 
politically motivated prosecutions undermine 
the values which make a democratic legal 
system worthwhile in the first place. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, its 
brevity, The Crimes of Politics is worth reading. 
It represents an interesting, if not wholly 
satisfying, attempt to deal with developments 
which have revolutionized the study of crime 
and the criminal justice system. It stands as 
testimony to the importance of politics and to 
the importance of political science perspectives 
on law. 


AUSTIN SARAT 
Amherst College 


The Essential Comte. Edited and with an 

‘ Introduction by Stanislav Andreski. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Margaret Clarke. 
{London: Croom Helm and New York: 
Barnes and Noble Books, 1974. Pp. 252. 
$18.75, cloth; $5.25, paper.) 


The hopes raised by this volume, which 
presents itself as offering “The Essential 
Comte” are destined to be somewhat disap- 
pointed: what is offered here is simply a 
number of selections from the Cours de Philo- 
sophie Positive, available since 1853 in Harriet 
Martineau’s translation, and whose first two 
chapters (reproduced here) are readily accessi- 
ble in Frederick Férre’s translation in paper- 
back: For a number of reasons I find myself out 
of sympathy with the principle of selection 
adopted here, and the quality of the translation 
also leaves much to be desired. 

Any translator of Comte has a streng claim 
on our sympathy and indulgence. An execrable 
stylist, incapable of concision let alone ele- 
gance, Comte commanded a prose elephantine 
in its cumbersomeness, his paragraphs tended to 
run to several pages, and hardly a sentence was 
not freighted to breaking-point with asides and 
subclauses. He loaded his nouns with adjectives 
and was apparently unwilling to let a verb issue 
from his pen without attaching an adverb. The 
translator has decided to dispense with a large 
proportion of such adjectives, adverbs, and even 
asides and subclauses. 
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Now, one might be prepared to sacrifice 
literalness to readability. But what we get here 
is neither very readable nor accurate. Comte’s 
tiresome iteration on every page of essentiel, 
fondamental, ‘approfondi, élevé, actif, réel, 
rationnel, logique, principal, spontane (what- 
ever that means) and their corresponding ad- 
verbs, adds nothing to Comte’s sense, as the 
translator rightly remarks; these are indeed 
mere pleonasms. But such stylistic vices mirror 
the vices of Comte’s mind (on which subject 
Professor Andreski’s introduction is eloquent), 
and they should all have been reproduced, in 
my view. And even if license were granted in 
this matter, there: is no excuse for the omission 
of the two most overworked adjectives in 
Comte’s vocabulary, necessaire and inévitable, 
which he meant quite seriously. 

In general, the translation is unsatisfactory 
as regards both accuracy and readability. The 
English text is not easy to follow (I cannot 
speak with confidence, having read the transla- 
tion with the original open in front of me). 
There are many gauche expressions and some 
quite unintelligible ones. There is evidence of a 
lack of care in revision, and even some school- 
boy howlers — like ancien before a noun being 
translated as “ancient.”’ There are gratuitous 
embellishments, such as the repeated transla- 
tion of enfance by “infantilism,” and not 
infrequently the translation misses the point 
altogether. 

The selections are prefaced by an all too 
brief introduction from Professor Andreski. His 
style (remarkable for a sociologist by reason of 
its crispness and its entire freedom from jargon) 
is the only agreeable reading in the whole book, 
and his points are lucidly made. 


I could have wished, however, that this 
introduction had devoted less space to the 
curious circumstances of Comte’s life, and to 
somewhat gratuitous (though welcome) lam- 
basting of some of Professor Andreski’s bug- 
bears, and rather more space to the elucidation 
of the principles of selection employed. I do 
not find in this introduction a convincing 
substantiation of the claim made by the title of 
the book, that what is presented here is the 
essential Comte. For my part, as a student of 
political and social thought, for example, I find 
the essential Comte in the Comte of the 
Politique Positive and the Discours sur l’Ensem- 
ble du Positivisme, who puts in an appearance 
here only insofar as the theme of the propaga- 
tion of the positive spirit is common to all his 
works. 


Professor Andreski’s selection is evidently 
guided by his judgment, supported in the 
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introduction, that what Comte has contributed 
to sociology is the idea that society should be 
studied in a positive, that is scientific, manner. I 
regret this habit, often evinced by sociologists, 
of treating the founding fathers of sociology as 
“contributors” to a current enterprise. More 
might be gained by using the opportunity 
afforded by historical reflection to gain a 
critical distance from that enterprise by viewing 
it in the process of its coming to be, rather than 
in retrospect. No doubt Comte’s method- 
ological thought is essential to his work, but as 
the introduction itself says, the idea of applying 
the scientific method to the study of society 
was an eighteenth-century commonplace on 
which Comte simply embroidered, and with the 
thread borrowed from Saint-Simon at that. 
Better service would have been done to the 
reader, I think, by a greater concentration on 
Comte’s substantive writings on social statics 
and social dynamics, which are in any case less 
indigestible than the merciless repetitiveness of 
his “methodological” and “philosophical” mus- 
ings. i 

A protest must also be entered about the 
failure of this book to tell us what proportion 
of the original is here represented. On p. 116, 
for example, there is sequence of unconnected 
paragraphs, the lack of connection becoming 
intelligible when it is realized that some 130 
pages of the French original have been omitted 
without any sort of acknowledgment. Nor is it 
possible to tell from Comte’s outline of the 
Cours, appended to this translation, how much 
of the original has been reproduced, how much 
omitted, and how much condensed. 

In summary, then, a defensible, but not I 
think entirely prudent or satisfactory selection 


of texts, and a questionable translation. 


H. M. HOPFL 
University of Lancaster, England 


Max Weber and the Theory of Modern Politics. 
By David Beetham. (Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J.: The Humanities Press, 1974. Pp. 287. 
$14.75.) 


The reader will be disappointed if he picks 
up this book expecting from the title to find an 
assessment of Weber’s contribution to an au- 
thentic, integrated theory of modern politics, 
or an evaluation of his place in the con- 
temporary state of political theory and science. 
Both aims lie far beyond the scope of the 
study. In a fascinatingly negative way, the work 
is a mine of data and ideas for one who is 
looking for reasons: (a) to explain the state of 


the field as at least partly due to Webers 
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influence, (b) to minimize Weber's standing as a 
political theorist, notwithstanding the author’s 
explicit recognition of his subject’s ‘undoubted 
brilliance as a scholar and thinker” (p. 276). 

Mr. Beetham achieves this reductive effect, 
intended or not, by centering his attention 
upon, and identifying as political, the so-called 
“practical” writings. These consist of Weber’s 
public policy studies, newspaper and journal 
articles, speeches and papers frankly prepared 
to influence public attitudes and group or 
official thinking. According to the author, these 
writings are to be understood and evaluated on 
a different basis from the historical, compara- 
tive, systematic writings on religion, capitalism, 
bureaucratic and social systems, and scientific 
methodology. The latter are to be evaluated by 
the canons and perspectives of the scientific 
community — in particular of “‘academic_soci- 
ology” (pp. 30—31). Thus cutting through the 
academic methodenstreit in the burgeoning 
Weber literature of the last twenty years, with 
which he is obviously familiar (chapter 1), he 
proceeds to write a beautifully succinct second 
chapter, uncluttered by any self-examination or 
discussion of alternative theories of political 
evaluation. This sums up Weber, the political 
writer and actor, as “protagonist of bourgeois 
values — nationalist, liberal, elitist” (p. 55). 

If locating Weber on the political spectrum 


in ideological terms is all the reader. is interested 


in, he can stop right there. But Beetham knows 
very well that the relation between Weber's 
scientific-academic work and his policy writings 
is far more complex than can be explained on 
the basis of a simple division between two types 
of communication and their correlative judging 
audiences. He devotes the main body of his 
study (chapters 3—8) to showing how Weber 
applied, analytic-empirical concepts and 
methods to identify and explain controversial 
problems of his day. These chapters constitute 
a welcome addition to the critical literature 
available in English on Weber’s application of 
his analytical ideas to practical political prob- 
lems. 

Among the problems thus selected and 
elaborated are (italics mine): 


(1) the limits of the ideal-types of bureau- 
cratic and capitalistic rationality, 


(2) the weaknesses and variations of the 
assumed linkages between parliamentar- 
ism and democracy, 


(3) the differential consequences of conflict- 
ing conceptions of nation, race and class 
for achieving organized group and party 
objectives in Germany and Russia, 
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(4) the institutional effects of the struggle 
and balance between different theories 
of political leadership — plebiscitary, 
autocratic, bureaucratic — again primari- 
ly in their German and Russian settings, 


(5) the moral-intellectual ambiguities con- 
fronting the political writer who attri- 
butes historical or scientific correctness 
to particular mass-elite doctrines and 
action-strategies in the midst of the 
political struggle (not treated as a sep- 
arate category). 


Only one general conclusion is drawn from 
the “empirical” chapters, and the author labels 
that “not very original or startling.” He finds 
that Weber on the whole maintained a different 
analytical stance, asked different kinds of ques- 
tions, and applied different modes of analysis in 
his practical, as compared with his systematic- 
theoretical writings, and that “‘the full implica- 
tions of these differences have never been 
adequately explored” (p. 261). Beyond specify- 
ing what he means by “different,” Beetham 
gives no empirical tests for this finding, which 
many social scientists, in my opinion, would 
find both interesting and controversial. It is 
-exactly for this reason, one suspects, Beetham 
is inhibited from recognizing how much the 
political and social sciences of today are in- 
debted to Weber for the degree to which since 
1890—1920 they have become more self- 
critical, more reflective, more analytical than 
merely positivist, more insistent upon the dis- 
tinction between theoretical-scientific and prac- 
tical-policy knowledge. 

f The conclusion of which the author seems 

most proud is that, as an historical and scien- 
tific sociologist, Weber committed “ideological 
errors.” At specifiable points, particularly in 
Weber’s treatment of democracy and capitalism 
(the generalization does not extend to the 
whole of the systematic-scientific work), 
Beetham tells us that Weber’s conscious-uncon- 
scious need to support the value-syndrome 
expressed in the political writings led him to 
make assertions of sometimes universal, some- 
times causal necessity that are conceptually 
distorted, one-sided, incomplete, or just not 
necessarily so. Further, the author argues that 
some of Weber’s propositions cannot be de- 
fended on objectively scientific grounds, while 
others can be shown in specific cases to be 
logically refutable. The author makes these 
methodological debating points skillfully (pp. 
` 264-275), but textual analysts who do not share 


his persuasion must decide the substantive 


weight to be given an appraisal of The Protes- 
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tant Ethic and Economy and Society on such 
grounds, particularly when by his own criterion 
of selection they should have been excluded 
from his appraisal. 

The unsettled questions left by the book are 
whether modern political theory does or does 
not, should or should not, judge Weber’s work 
on the basis of either the practical or the 
academic writings. The author might have said 
these are its dilemmas, but for his own good 
reasons he refrains from doing so. His dialec- 
tical position is that the “‘practical” criteria of 
the citizen-politician’s world, or an ideological 
segment thereof, must be controlling. If I may 
employ a strained analogy, would it be appro- 
priate to appraise Plato on the basis of The 
Statesman and The Laws, and then find that 
portions of The Republic are ideologically 
incorrect? Alternatively, would not an adequate 
modern evaluation have to start from the 
position that Weber acted politically not as one 
personality, but in at least three, perhaps four, 
roles: as theoretical system-builder, social scien- 
tist, policy analyst, and public action-mover? 


AVERY LEISERSON 
Vanderbilt University 


Greedy Institutions: Patterns of Undivided 
Commitment. By Lewis A. Coser. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1974. Pp. 166. 
$7.95.) l 


Greedy institutions “‘make total claims on 
their members and ... attempt to encompass 
within their efrcle the whole personality ... 
they seek exclusive and undivided loyalty” (p. 
4). They are not, however, “total institutions” 
(in Erving Goffman’s sense) because, instead of 
relying on physical force, they usually prefer 
“non-physical mechanisms to separate the in- 
sider from the outsider” (p. 6). As against both 
of them, Coser’s own commitment is squarely 
to political pluralism. His concept of “greedy 
institution” is deliberately evaluative. There is 
no value-neutrality here on the part of a 
distinguished liberal member of the profession, 
who has been fighting the old and new extreme 
left for many years. There are echoes of this 
struggle in this collection of ten essays, half of 
which have been published previously and one 
of which goes back two decades to an attack on 
Leninist and Trotskyist sectarians in Dissent 
magazine. i 

Coser wants his work to be understood -as 
“largely exploratory” (p. 17). A polished es- 
sayist in Simmel’s tradition, he must not be 
expected to present a systematic contribution 
to organization theory. Instead, he enjoys 
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roaming far afield through the centuries. He 


obviously had great fun drawing nine vignettes 
on eunuchs in the old empires of the Far and 
Near East, eighteenth-century Court Jews and 
French ‘royal mistresses, sixteenth-century 
Janissaries and Jesuits, nineteenth-century do- 
mestic servants and American utapians from 
Oneida to the Shakers, and twentieth-century 
Trotskyists, Leninists, and housewives. What do 
they all seem to have in common? All are said 
to be objects of greedy institutions. Faithful to 
his intellectual career as reconciler of a func- 
tionalist and a conflict approach, Coser has a 
sharp eye for the benefits and costs of social 
arrangements, and skillfully practices the soci- 
ologist’s trade of revealing ironies, paradoxes, 
and unintended consequences by identifying 
celibacy, eunuchism, and promiscuity as func- 
tional equivalents that fulfill essentially similar 
social functions — maximizing aliegiance to, 
and dependence on, the ruler. 

From the outset Coser is generous in ack- 
nowledging his intellectual debts to Simmel, 
Max Weber, Caillois and his colleagues. One 
must ask, however, whether the theoretical 
legacies acknowledged are successfully in- 
tegrated under the rather extended umbrella of 
the “general concept of the greedy institution” 
(p. 17). The greedy institution is an aspect of 
all organizational efforts at mobilizing the 
‘intellectual and emotional resources of actors in 
the face of competing claims. As such this 
“general concept” has no historical identity, in 
contrast to the series of ideal types (or socio- 
historical models) that Coser subsumes under 
his general concept and that he assembles 
properly “from very different historical periods 
and very different cultural traditions” (p. 136). 


Coser divides his general concept and his 
types into three substantive parts. Part I deals 
with dominant political systems and the ways 
in which eunuchs, aliens, Court Jews, Christian 
renegades, and royal mistresses served the ruler. 
Part II treats domestic servants as a largely 
extinct species and present-day housewives as 
the great, and more or less silently suffering, 
majority of women. Part III concerns itself with 
political and religions collectives, either coun- 
tercultural groups of a revolutionary or pacifist 
nature, from nineteenth-century American 
utopians to Leninists, or celibate priests and 
militant Jesuits as servants of the Church in her 
struggle with state, family, and religious opposi- 
tion. ; 


Parts I and III offer pertinent illustrations to 
Weber’s political sociology of patrimonial and 


charismatic rulership, especially of the ways in ` 
which the patrimonial ruler utilizes persons. 
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outside or at the lower mings of the status 
hierarchy, and of the manner in which sects and 
other charismatic communities control their 
members. Yet-in spite of his frank acknowledg- 
ment, Coser asserts that Weber did “not speci- 
fically [deal] with aliens as servants of rule” (p. 
10), although he in fact did deal explicitly with 
this practice (cf. Weber’s Economy and Society, 
1968, pp. 1015, 1018, 1043). This may be a 
mere slip, but it may also be indicative of the 
general tendency of sociologists to see Weber 
mainly as the student of bureaucracy and of the 


. Protestant ethic. Significantly, Coser speaks of 


‘“Weber’s Calvinist” (p. 45), when in his own 
context he could just as well have spoken of 
“Weber’s patrimonial ruler,” but even the term 
“patrimonial” does not seem to appear in the 
text. In my judgment, by failing to fully take 
advantage of Weber’s comparative constitu- 
tional analysis and complex typology, Coser 
pays a price in reduced theoretical explicitness. 


Coser encourages the reader to think of his 
own contemporary illustrations for greedy insti- 
tutions, and these might range from the White 
House staff as a patrimonial apparatus to 
countercultural charismatic organizations such 
as the Weather Underground or the SLA. One 
question in my mind'is whether Coser’s own 
inclusion of the present-day nuclear family is 
really an appropriate case. Certainly, the ex- 
tended family was once a patriarchal rulership, 
as is demonstrated by the chapter on the 
growing obsolescence of domestic servants. But 
today the housewife appears as the victim of 
what in an obvious sense is the most greedy 
institution of all, the nuclear family. Yet its 
greediness is different from the ruler’s political 
greediness or the greedy hostility of collectives 
against dyadic relationships. The nuclear family 
is, after all, also a most important basis of 
resistance to the other two manifestations of 
greediness and can mobilize its members against 
eunuchs and celibates, Jesuits and Leninists. I 
found Coser’s chapter (co-authored with his 
wife) on the housewife and her greedy family 
the weakest part of the collection. In contrast 
to the other essays, almost no paradoxes, 
ironies or unintended consequences are re- 
vealed. Everything said in the chapter is true 
enough and standard Women Liberation’s fare. 
But just because the contemporary nuclear 
family is no longer a form of domination of 
women and children in the patriarchal mode, 
everything depends on the psychological 
balance of power between husband and wife 
(and children). There usually is some psycho- 
logical inequality, but the point is exactly that 
this can go both ways. Strikingly, the authors 
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seem to me to misinterpret E, A. Ross’s Law of 
Personal Exploitation by thinking only of the 
abuse of the wife, when this “law” can clearly 
apply both ways: “In any sentimental relation 
the one who cares less can exploit the one who 
cares more” (p. 91). But that is no longer a 
matter of institutional greediness, and it is not 
even clear to me who, is the greedy one in such 
a relationship. 


GUENTHER ROTH 
University of Washington 


The March of Socialism. By J. Alvarez del 
Vayo. (New York: Hill and vaig 1974. Pp. 
426. $12.50.) 


In Senor del Vayo’s lengthy confessio fidei, 
socialism marches from Spartacus to Amilcar 
Cabral. The author sets the tone at the be- 
ginning of his introduction: “This is not a 
history book. Its author is not a historian — 
neither by temperament nor by training. It is, 
rather, a political action, undertaken by a 
Socialist who believes in socialism. As you will 
see from the following pages, there have been 
far too many Socialists to whom socialism was 
nothing but a label or a mere party card.” After 
a brief glance at Spartacus and the Middle Ages, 
Senor del Vayo has chapters on 1789, 1848, 
and 1871 before moving solidly into the twen- 
tieth century with discussions of the Russian 
revolution of 1917, the operation of successive 
Internationals, the Spanish Civil War, the 
Chinese revolution, and contemporary guerrilla 
movements, 

Senior del Vayo’s qualifications for writing 
such a work are formidable. The statement in 
the book’s dustjacket that he was active in the 
first as well‘as the second International is 
indeed inaccurate, but the spirit is quite cor- 
rect: the author is a veteran campaigner. He was 
the foreign minister of Republican Spain in its 
civil war and his country’s chief spokesman at 
the League of Nations. He was foreign cor- 
respondent for The Nation for twelve years and 
continues to be an active leader of the anti- 
Franco movement. And he makes the grandiose 
claim ‘‘to have personally known virtually every 
important Socialist and Communist leader in 
the world” (p. 4). 

All this is quite promising, but the author 
himself indicates the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of his book in his rather curious 
statement that “the events are here either 
studied in depth or personally lived through.” 
Why not both? The events that are more or less 
part of the author’s own experience have the 
immediate sort of interest characteristic of 
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autobiography: his impressions of Socialist 
leaders, his memories of the Spanish Civil War 
and his long section on China. At the same 
time, Senor del Vayo is constantly pouring 
scorn on people he refers to as “academics” and 
“experts.” And we can see why. For when he 
Strays from the strictly personal, he is unsteady, 
both in the detail and in the interpretation. As 
for detail, if the author’s romanticized inac- 
curacies about Marx are representative of the 
whole, then the reader had better beware. As 
for the interpretation, there is an uncritical 
“orthodox” Communist approach to every- 
thing: an adulation of Lenin and even of Stalin; 
the grisly Stalinist repressions of the 1930s 
dismissed ainly in a line; not a word on the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact; no attempt to give 
even the briefest presentation of Trotsky’s 


ideas. Senor del Vayo is by present professiona - 


journalist, and some sections of his book 
remind one of the antiCCommunist Cold War 
journalism of the 1950s — but from the 
opposite side. Nevertheless, he can write very 
readably and this comes through all the more 
vividly in the interesting passages that represent 
what was “personally lived through” rather 
than the “studies in depth.” And it is for these 
personal reminiscences that the book is to be 
recommended. 


; DAVID MCLELLAN 
University of Kent, England 


The Unbounded Frame: Freedom and Com- 
munity in Nineteenth Century American 
Utopianism. By Michael Fellman. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1973, Pp. xx, 203. 
$10.00.) 


Michael Fellman builds his sketches of vari- 
ous American utopian thinkers around, the 
problematic relationship between freedom and 
community and he provides us with at least two 
valuable insights into his subject. First, this 
account points up what is, at least on the 
surface, an incredible variety of American 
thinking about utopia, encompassing the simple 
individualism of Margaret Fuller, the author- 
itarianism of John Humphrey Noyes and the 
moral elitism of George W. Curtis. Second, 
Professor Fellman invites us to understand 
utopianism through reference to the historical 
context tn which it developed, that is, as a 
product of those early nineteenth-century feel- 
ings of open and unlimited prospects for social 
invention that marked the American experi- 
ence. By virtue of the wide range of their 
imaginations and their resistance to the fetters 
of their own culture, there may be a temptation 
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to examine utopian thinkers outside the bounds 
of intellectual history, but the author is ef- 
fective in showing the importence of historical 
setting to the development of this type of social 
thought. 

Beyond this, however, the author chooses to 
engage in a close analysis of each thinker and to 
forego a penetrating interpretation of the whole 
movement. This is a legitimate choice but 
probably a difficult and unfortunate one, given 
how much there is here to explain and under- 
stand. For example, it should have been worth 
exploring how this American tradition of social 
thinking was so decidedly antipolitical, one 
characteristic which seems to bind together an 
otherwise diverse group of individuals. Though 
the search for the right mix of freedom and 
community operated on a mozal, religious, and 
psychological level, and even touched the level 
of institutional reform (as with George W. 
Curtis and Ignatius Donnelly), there was lacking 
any explicitly political expression of utopian 
imagination which might have taken the form 
of active public appeal and political mobiliza- 
tion. The desire to extend one’s personally 
discovered vision was greater than any drive to 
translate utopian insights into some popularly 
comprehensible political terms. Some may wish 
to see in this an explanation for the consistent 
personal frustration that runs through these 
accounts and is so vividly portreyed in the 
description of Noyes spending his last years, 
after his expulsion from the Oneida community 
which he had founded, rocking in his chair as 
he looks out at Niagara Falls. 

There is also the matter of how we are to 
make sense of these individuals in the context 
of our larger social and political experience. 
There is good reason to want to think of them 
as extraordinary figures giving voice to very 
special kinds of historical alternatives. Any 
touch of the heroic, however, is cancelled out 
by an altogether opposite impression which 
Fellman’s analysis supports, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. In reading this book, one begins to 
feel that these are very typical Americans, or 
that they represent what being “typically 
American” has become. Even the seemingly 
exotic Isaac Hecker was, like Crestes Brownson, 
one of those moral and theclogical itinerants 
that represent a now conventional pattern of 
religious seeking in a society of melting pot 
religiosity and belief derived from choice. As de 
Tocqueville appreciated, the notion of in- 
definite human perfectibility and the indepen- 
dent, footloose exploration of beliefs have 
become characteristically American. Thus, in a 
strange and ironic way, if we have fulfilled the 
dreams of the utopians, it may be by having 
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absorbed into the mainstream of American 
culture some of their continual seeking and 
resisting settlement. 

Fellman does not formally engage these 
issues, and the preconceived theme of “freedom 
and community” heavily dominates as the sole 
theoretical anchor. We have, then, a readable 
and informative review of a number of utopian 
figures in which the historical approach is 
successfully appealed to but left unfulfilled. 
The author sees this era of social imagination 
coming to a close toward the end of the 
century and turning into progressivism, yet the 
reader is really left to ponder how such 
thinking has lived on and touched the broader 
dimension of our historical experience. 


WILLIAM J, MEYER 
The University of Michigan-Flini 


Representatives, Roll Calls, and Constituencies. 
By Morris P. Fiorina. (Lexington, Mass.: 
Lexington Books, 1974. Pp. 143. $13.00.) 


Professor Fiorina’s book is primarily an 
effort at formal or analytical political theory 
that addresses a number of long-standing ques- 
tions about the impact of constituency on 
legislative voting. The book will be of interest 
to a number of different audiences. For the 
student of legislative behavior most comfort- 
able with empirical analysis, the first chapter of 
the book is must reading. Here the author 
discusses the often confusing body of literature 
on party vs. constituency influence on legisla- 
tive voting and manages to bring some sem- 
blance of order to the welter of empirical 
findings. Particularly insightful is the author’s 
analysis of the impact of electoral marginality- 
safety on the policy positions (extreme vs. 
moderate) taken by the legislator. Fiorina 
convincingly argues that existing studies which 
seem to indicate that representatives from 
marginal districts take moderate policy posi- 
tions are misleading because they confuse the 
policy arena of the legislature with the policy 
arena of the constituency. 

Thus, the author develops a formal theoreti- 
cal structure in order to investigate the relation- 
ship between district preferences and the repre- 
sentative’s voting. He distinguishes between two 
types of representatives — maximizers, whose 
primary goal is to maximize their probability of 
re-election (i.e., maximize the number of votes 
they receive) and maintainers, who chiefly seek 
to insure their re-election at some specified 
probability level but can be influenced directly 
by other concerns once that level is reached. 
Fiorina constructs a fairly straightforward for- 
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mal apparatus and usually buttresses this struc- 
ture with arguments suggesting that the model 
is not as unrealistic or restrictive as some might 
believe. For example, in response to numerous 
survey findings that the citizenry is not very 
aware of legislative actors nor highly concerned 
about many issues, Fiorina argues that citizenry 
awareness is less crucial than legislators’ percep- 
_ tions that constituents might potentially care 
about an issue. In general, the author exhibits a 
great sensitivity to the ultimate confrontation 
between the world of theory and the world of 
data. Hence he refuses to generalize his model 
at a number of points because such generaliza- 
tions, while theoretically elegant, may be total- 
ly irrelevant to the empirical world. This may 
get the author in some trouble with those 
formal theorists whose chief concern is the 
development of the broadest possible theory, 
no matter how inapplicable it is to any real- 
world phenomena. 

The author derives conclusions Gon: his 
model for maintainers and maximizers under 
various conditions including conflictual vs. con- 
sensual constituencies; he later extends the 
analysis to allow for voting abstentions. One of 
his important results concerns the empirical 
relationship between district homogeneity and 
electoral safety on the one hand and district 
heterogeneity and electoral marginality on the 
other; he concludes that the homogeneity/het- 
erogeneity dimension is the fundamental one 
which in large part accounts for the safety/mar- 
ginality dimension. Another important con- 
clusion deals with the so-called moderate mar- 
ginal representative; here the author provides 
some theoretical foundation for empirical re- 
sults that indicate that representatives from 
marginal districts do not in fact take moderate 
or centrist policy positions. 

Fiorina’s formal analysis has two strong 
points. One is that it is readable and under- 
standable: It is not encumbered by excessively 
imposing notation or by highly abbreviated 
proofs that assume too much of the reader, 
partly because of the relative simplicity of the 
author’s model, and partly because of the 
author’s obvious concern to communicate with 
an audience wider than a few formal theorists. 
The model itself is self-contained and the 
proofs sufficiently detailed so that the layman 
can get a first-hand feel for how formal 
theorizing proceeds. Thus, the book will be of 
interest to those who want to try to get 
through a piece of formal theory for the fun of 
it. 

The other strong point of the forma! analysis 
is that, unlike many such efforts, here the 
author explicitly attempts to bring data to bear 
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upon the theory. While most of his tests and f 


indicators are crude and makeshift (as the 
author readily admits), the testing is done in 
such a way as to encourage further efforts along 
these lines. The data problems the author 
encounters make good reading for anyone 
proposing to conduct empirical research -in this 
area. 

My criticisms of the book are generally 
minor and most of them are due to the book’s 
being a revision of the author’s dissertation. 
The prose at times seems forced, the critique of 
the literature too flippant, and the discussions 
too truncated. Especially annoying is the large 
number of throwaway lines that the author 
scarcely develops, e.g., “What may be needed is 
a richer theory of coalition dynamics” (p. 81). 
Such lines may reflect the need in a dissertation 
to protect all flanks against the onslaught of a 
dissertation committee, but rey leave the 
reader wanting more. 

. In summary, the book will be of interest to 
legislative scholars (particularly chapter 1), to` 
formal theorists, and to those wishing to tackle 
a piece of formal theory. It is a readable piece 
of formal analysis that addresses some classical 
questions of legislative behavior. 


HERBERT B. ASHER 
The Ohio State University 


The Death of Contract, By Grant Gilmore. 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1974. Pp. x, 151. $8.00.) 


- This is a splendid little book. In a hundred- 
odd pages of text (plus another forty of notes) 
Professor Gilmore sketches with the deftest of 
touches the rise and fall of contract theory. To 
him, the idea of any general theory of contract 
law (as opposed to the law of specific con- 
tracts) does not really start until Langdell 
published his Casebook on Contracts in 1871. 
Subsequently Holmes enunciated the “bargain” 
theory of contract which, together with various 
other Holmes heresies, was sanctified by Willis- 
ton and enshrined in the Restatement. But 
from the first, the Restatement contained 
inconsistencies, largely owing to Corbin, whose 
views differed radically from those of Williston. 
In due course Corbin’s ideas prevailed, and the 
bargain theory of contract began to come apart 
at the seams. On the one hand, the concept of 
injurious reliance, canonized somewhat uncer- 
tainly at first, in the Restatement, $90, threat- 
ened to swallow a large part of contract 
doctrine proper; and on the other hand, the 
growth of restitutionary ideas has encouraged 
the notion that a benefit is worthy of being 
recompensed, no matter that it was not bar- 
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gained for, so long as it was not clearly 
intended as a gift. Hence, contract law is-falling 
apart, and is likely to be soon swallowed by the 
expansive development of tort; or (and surely 
rather more accurately) in a completely new 
restatement of civil obligations. 

It-is a brilliant thesis, superbly presented, 
and abounding with verbal gems. But is it right? 
That is likely ‘to be a controversial question. I 
am prepared to go with Gilmore about three- 
quarters of the way. I go along with him, first, 
in placing consideration right back into the very 
heart and center of contract law, instead of 
treating it as some odd and anachronistic piece 
of irrational doctrine. At the fundamental level 
of ideas, consideration makes a good deal of 
sense. Prima facie, benefits should be recom- 
pensed, and injurious reliance (or detriments) 
compensated. Indeed, in any society based on 
private property, it is hard to see how some- 
thing like these ideas can be dispensed with. If 
my property is protected by fhe law, and 
somehow some of it finds its way into your 
hands so that you now have received a benefit 
at my expense, why naturally there is at least a 
prima facie case for saying that you must pay 
for it. And equally, since every human society 
depends on some degree of cooperation be- 
tween its members, a property-based society 
can hardly avoid doing something to protect 
the person who has been impoverished by 
relying on his fellows who have let him down. 
Naturally, ideas as wide as this provide little 
guide to decision until they have been ham- 
mered cut in experience. But, like Gilmore, I 
have no doubt that the twin ideas of benefit 
and detriment underlie a great part of the law 
of contract, tort,and unjust enrichment. 

I go along with Gilmore, secondly, in think- 
ing that the time has arrived when the tradi- 
‘tional conceptual structure of contract doctrine 
is likely to begin to disintegrate. Indeed, I 
believe that the process has already been going 
on quite a while (J speak mainly of England but 
I do not think things are very different in 
America) but that we do not see what is 
happening under our very eyes because most of 
us wear conceptual spectacles. The growth of 
restitutionary ideas on the one side, and of tort 
ideas on the other are unquestionably splitting 
contract down the middle. This development 
would not, I think, be nearly so unexpected if 
the history of English contract law around 
1770—1850 were better known. My own re- 
searches in this area suggest to me that at this 
time precisely the reverse process was operat- 
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than consent. This changed during the course of 
the nineteenth century, and I have no doubt 
that this change was greatly influenced by the 
development of economic theory in England in 
the first half of the century. And here I must 
vigorously dissent from Gilmore’s view that the 
lawyers and the economists were not influenced 
by or even conversant with each other’s work. 
Political economy in England between 1815 
and 1860 was not an esoteric subject, discus- 
sion of which was confined to experts. On the 
contrary, it was all the rage. Every educated 
person was expected to know something about 
it. The Reviews of the period were filled with 
articles on political economy for the general 
reader. It was taught in the schools (savagely 
parodied by Dickens in Hard Times [1854] ); it 
was taught by governesses to young ladies; it 
was made the subject of hugely popular tales 
and parables by Harriet Martineau and others. 
And many of the leading political economists 
were themselves lawyers or were closely associ- 
ated with lawyers. It is inconceivable that a 
young man reaching intellectual maturity in 
England at any time between 1820 and 1850 
would not have imbibed a great deal of political 
economy. And young lawyers growing up be- 
tween 1820 and 1850 were the judges of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. This 
makes me think that what is taking place with 
contract ideas today is not the wholly new 
development which Gilmore thinks it is, but (at 
least in part) a return to the ideas of 1800. And 
that is not nearly as odd as it seems, for against 
the background of nearly two centuries -it is 
much easier to see the period of classical 
political economy and classical contract law as 


_ an interlude in the development of moral ideas, 


when consent, free will and free choice in all 
things was erected into the ultimate value. In 
1800 and again in 1975, consent, free choice, 
and all that just do not seem to have the same 
moral force that they had in 1850. 


P. $. ATIYAH 
University of Warwick 


Plato’s Republic. Translated by G. M. A. Grube. 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: Hackett Publishing Co., 
1974. Pp. vii, 263. $10.00, cloth; $1.50, 
paper.) 

This new translation recommends itself to 
teachers and students because of its price: the 
paperback version will be the cheapest avail- 
able, and the publishers are to be commended 
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intent on understanding Plato’s political philos- 
ophy. 

THOMAS L. PANGLE 
Yale University 


Critique of Instrumental Reason: Lectures and 
Essays since the End of World War II. By 
Max Horkheimer. Translation by Mathew J. 
O’Connell and others. (New York: The 
Seabury Press, 1974. Pp. x, 163. $7.95.) 


Max Horkheimer, like other famous mem- 
bers of the “Frankfurt School” was a radical 
thinker, but his radicalism was embedded in a 
philosophical approach which he called “‘Criti- 
cal Theory,” not in any form of political 
activism. Characteristics of that approach were 
the search for historical roots of social phenom- 
ena, rejection of ideological loyalties, and a 
preference for analytic rather than political 
categories. Marxism was the starting point of 
almost all of Horkheimer’s work, and this has 
tempted many politically minded scholars to 
seek counsel and support in Horkheimer’s 
work, only to be repelled by his irreverence for 
Marxist dogma and the pessimism which ne- 
gates the “political messianism” to which both 
the old and the new left are committed. 
Nevertheless his name and his work continue to 
appeal, not least because he is the most explicit 
exponent of the dialectical dilemma posed by 
the simultaneous quest for equality and free- 
dom. 

He is also the most astute analyst of the 
rationalistic elimination of traditional values 
and perhaps the only modern philosopher to 
have succeeded in rescuing religion from the 
contemptuous and simplistic Marxian critique 
and restoring it to a position of significance as a 
social category worthy of further study. 

In 1947 Horkheimer published a series of 
public lectures which he presented in the Spring 
of 1944 at Columbia University, under the title 
Eclipse of Reason. Alfred Schmidt, Hork- 
heimer’s successor at the University of Frank- 
furt and the indefatigable editor of the re-issues 
of Horkheimer’s work, translated these lectures 
into German and entitled them “Zur Kritik der 
Instrumentellen Vernunft.” In 1967, the lec- 
tures together with a collection of essays and 
speeches under the heading “From the Lectures 
and Essays in Germany” were published under 
the single title “Zur Kritik der Instrumentellen 
Vernunft.” The volume under review, Critique 
of Instrumental Reason: Lectures and Essays 
Since the End of World War IT, contains nine of 
the thirteen items published in the second part 
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of the German version and therefore carries a 
title which does not belong to it at all. It hasa 
brief foreword by Horkheimer, written in 
1967, in which he acknowledges the work of 
Alfred Schmidt and credits him with selecting 
and revising the texts. This too has no place in 
the book under review, in its present form. The 
“blurb” of the book informs us that Hork- 
heimer’s essays deal with ‘“‘a single theme — the 
triumph in the twentieth century of the state- 
bureaucratic apparatus,” a description which-is 
not only inaccurate, but also sadly typical of 
the continuing attempts to reduce philosophical 
analysis to the dimensions of a poster carried in 
a protest march. . 


With so much carelessness already displayed 
in the title and foreword of the book, it does 
not really come as a surprise to find that there 
is no introduction to explain either the con- 
siderable difficulties posed by a translation of 
Horkheimer, a subtle, complex, and frequently 
laborious and contorted stylist, or the rationale 
underlying the choices made from the original 
German selection. Thus an essay on “The 
Future of Marriage” is included, while an 
equally important essay on “Authority and the 
Family of our Time” is left out. The interesting 
essay on ““Theism and Atheism” is included, 
but another essay on “Religion and Philos- 
ophy,” which is particularly relevant as an 
analysis of the religion-Marxism continuum, is 
left out. An essay on “Kant’s Philosophy and 
the Enlightenment” has been excluded, while a 
brief and somewhat dated note on Eichmann’s 
arrest is included. In short, one cannot avoid 
concluding that selection was based more on 
what was felt to be the kind of material that 
would appeal to “radicals” than on a serious 
desire to present a dimension of Horkheimer’s 
work. 


Regrettably, the translation itself must also 
be faulted. Apart from too many simple print- 
ing errors, there: are serious shortcomings. 
Sometimes whole chunks are left out of sen- 
tences (e.g., p. 49), or the translation is done so 
literally that it makes for very poor English. 
Horkheimer does make things difficult for a 
translator by frequently choosing words which 
carry several meanings. Thus, when he speaks of 
the “leidende Rolle” of women in bourgeois 
society, this certainly includes the concept ofa - 
“passive role? which the translator offers (p. 
16), but it means much more than that, for 
included in Horkheimer’s expression are ideas 
of long-suffering and oppression. Horkheimer 
frequently used a concept of “the other” or 
“the totally other’ (Das Andere, das ganz 
Andere). To translate this as “another pos- 
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Yale University 
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of the German version and therefore carries a 
title which does not belong to it at all. It hasa 
brief foreword by Horkheimer, written in 
1967, in which he acknowledges the work of 
Alfred Schmidt and credits him with selecting 
and revising the texts. This too has no place in 
the book under review, in its present form. The 
“blurb” of the book informs us that Hork- 
heimer’s essays deal with ‘‘a single theme — the 
triumph in the twentieth century of the state- 
bureaucratic apparatus,” a description which is 
not only inaccurate, but also sadly typical of 
the continuing attempts to reduce philosophical 
analysis to the dimensions ofa poster carried in 
a protest march. 


With so much carelessness already displayed 
in the title and foreword of the book, it does 
not really come as a surprise to find that there 
is no introduction to explain either the con- 
siderable difficulties posed by a translation of 
Horkheimer, a subtle, complex, and frequently 
laborious and contorted stylist, or the rationale 
underlying the choices made from the original 
German selection. Thus an essay on “The 
Future of Marriage” is included, while an 
equally important essay on “Authority and the 
Family of our Time” is left out. The interesting - 
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but another essay on “Religion and Philos- 
ophy,” which is particularly relevant as an 
analysis of the religion-Marxism continuum, is 
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arrest is included. In short, one cannot avoid 
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what was felt to be the kind of material that 
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work. 
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Sometimes whole chunks are left out of sen- 
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literally that it makes for very poor English. 
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translator by frequently choosing words which 
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‘society, this certainly includes the concept of a 


“passive role” which the translator offers (p. 
16), but it means much more than that, for 
included in Horkheimer’s expression are ideas 
of long-suffering and oppression. Horkheimer 
frequently used a concept of “the other” or 
“the totally other” {Das Andere, das ganz 
Andere}. To translate this as “another pos- 
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sibility” and “anything else” is not merely to 
mistranslate but to misunderstand. 

It is not really possible to recommend this 
collection of Horkheimer’s essays either to the 
beginner in search of contemporary ideas or to 
the specialist intent on extending his knowledge 
of Horkheimer’s work. Although there are some 
lively passages and some of the essays at least 
catch the spirit in which they were written, the 
collection as a whole is too haphazard and too 
carelessly put together to do justice to a thinker 
of Horkheimer’s stature. 


JULIUS CARLEBACH 
University of Sussex i 


Organized Citizen Participation in Urban Areas, 
By Jobn D. Hutcheson, Jr. and Frank X. 
Steggert. (Atlanta, Ga.: Center for Research 
in Social Change, Emory University, 1974, 
Pp. xii, 198. $7.50, cloth; $3.50, paper.) 


' The authors (John D. Hutcheson, Jr., As» 
sistant Director, Center for Research in Social 
Change, Emory University, and Frank X. Steg- 
gert, Director, Atlanta Urban Observatory, 
Georgia State University) seek to clarify the 
process and impact of organized citizen partici- 
pation in urban areas. To do this they set out to 
survey and analyze the literature on organized 
citizen participation, although no attempt is 
made to analyze individual studies. They attack 
the lack of a clear conceptual framework in the 
literature for empirical analysis of organized 
citizen groups. Their contention is that the 
typologies are inadequate for purposes of ex- 
planation and prediction of citizen participa- 
tion activities. They correctly but not sur- 
prisingly argue that many of the studies involv- 
ing public participation in democracy fail to use 
or even consider similar characteristics or vari- 
ables, They criticize the inconsistency in identi- 
fying important variables in the literature and 
the lack of case study methodology applicable 
to organized citizen groups. In a rather short 
but well-organized presentation a beginning 
attempt is made to remedy these deficiencies. 
Unfortunately the tools or variables offered do 
not go far enough to handle the many elements 
involved in the processes of organized citizen 
participation. But the book does constitute a 
welcome contribution to the literature on the 
methodology of studying participatory democ- 
racy. 

This study involved the cooperative effort 
between universities and municipal govern- 
ments in a national network of urban observa- 
tories which formulated what they considered 
three categories of citizen groups. These in- 
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cluded groups sponsored by federal programs á 
such as the Community Action Program, city- 
sponsored advisory groups, and self-initiated 
voluntary groups which often attached govern- 
ment polices. These groups were looked at in 
the context of two case studies involving 
Atlanta, Georgia. The cases are followed by the 
six variables or characteristics presented in a 
general typology and applied to the cases. The 
variables include: ‘(1) the goals or purposes of 
the organization, (2) characteristics of the 
membership, (3) structural characteristics of 
the organization, (4) tactics and strategies 
employed by the organization, (5) degrees of 
influence attained by the organization, and (6) 
the relationship of the organization to govern- 
ment institutions” (p. 126). Up to this point 
the authors used comparable data in their 
citizen group categories; their only conceptual 
framework is David Easton’s systems model 
used because of its value in placing citizen 
participation in a contextual perspective. In 
some respects the book presents nothing new 
with the possible exception of the common 
variables or characteristics. 

They suggest that these six variables “must 
be considered in any explanation of the total 
process of organized citizen participation and 
general typology” (p. 126). Greater elabora- 
tion, however, is needed about the application 
of these variables, particularly to the case 
studies. While the framework of analysis lends 
itself to the cases provided, an additional case 
dealing with opposition groups would have 
been very useful. The authors suggest, however, 
that the variables can be applied to other case 
studies to facilitate comparison but do not 
discuss any methods or problems of doing this 
for the various case study approaches. 

Good questions are raised in the beginning 
of the book and there are conclusions at the 
end along with an extensive bibliography. The 
volume’s most important contribution is offer- 
ing a brief overview of the literature and a 
conceptual framework using common variables 
in a general typology which can serve as a 
useful point of departure for analyzing existing 
literature and doing further research in citizen 
participation. f 


ALLEN K. SETTLE 
California Polytechnic State Un iversity 
The Roots of American Order. By Russell Kirk. 


(La Salle, Ill.: Open Court, 1974. Pp. xvi, 
534. $15.00.) ` 


Russell Kirk’s latest book is, in important 
respects, unsatisfying and unsatisfactory. Kirk 
intends to chart the “roots” of America’s 
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“order.” Yet, there is never an adequate joining 
of the roots and the order. The roots are 
described with great care and detail. The order 
is treated as if self-evident, because immutable. 
The relationship between the two is, pre- 
sumably, intuitively obvious. Kirk’s message is a 
charade: a guessing game which instructs us via 
tableaux and indirection. Thus, to appropriate 
the book in a fuller sense, the reader must 
construct a suitable syntax to animate the 


image units provided. The grammatical key to’ 


this work is one man’s reading of the conserva- 
tive tradition in America, two hundred years 
after independence. 


According to Kirk, the American order was 
not founded on any particular philosophy, 
philosopher, or set of unique experiences in 
national life. Rather, it is the repository of an 
extensive historical process — the “Great Tradi- 
tion.” America accumulated this tradition in a 
two-step course. We took the best from London 
after London had assimilated the best from 
Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome. The Judaic 
experience taught London that all true order 
and justice comes through a covenant with God 
rather than by contracts among humans. Greek 
blunders provided London with helpful warning 
signals, but it was the “virtually incorruptible” 
Romans who became the new protectors and 
heralds of the transcendent order, exemplified 
by their devotion to labor, pietas, and fatum. 
Christianity intensified London’s understanding 
of personal and moral order through its teach- 
ings on faith, hope, charity, and salvation. The 
light of medieval custom, learning, and valor 
ageregated London’s inheritance and readied it 
for a practical translation into personal and 
communal life. i 

While the British reformation, particularly 
Richard Hooker, counteracted the renaissance 
threat to the “Great Tradition,” the tradition 
was receiving its great practical embodiment in 
British national life. Parliamentary authority, 
organic society, religious toleration, and aristo- 
cratic rule attest to this accomplishment, Ac- 
cording to Kirk, four men represent an incarna- 
tion of this British tradition as it spoke to 
America. Montesquieu, who had a conservative 
impact in the Anglo-American world, illustrates 
the devotion to representative institutions, 
while Hume, Blackstone, and Burke denigrate 
reason, exalt historical precedence, and em- 
brace medieval Christianity, respectiyely. 

Colonial America, says Kirk, is fathomed 
largely by explaining Britain. It was Britain 
transplanted to a new, freer, more austere, and 
isolated environment. Our personal order re- 


mained nearly identical to that of good English- | 
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men, but our public order introduced several 
important, but distortionless, differences. We 
were governed by gentlemen of merit rather 
than by aristocrats; we had -been granted a 
pattern of political autonomy (salutary neg- 
lect); and we had greater religious pluralism. 
The Declaration of Independence, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and the Constitution embody, 
express, and conserve this tradition for America 
against both past and future adversaries. 
Through them we merély claim and preserve 
“the chartered rights of Englishmen.” 


Of course, to have a “Great Tradition” is to 
have a “Lousy Tradition” as well. Kirk does not 
disappoint us. There is a continuous Man- 
ichaean struggle throughout this work. It is not 
systematically or, apparently, consciously 
developed, but it is the only reminder in these. 
pages of what has been omitted, negated, or 
distorted. Listing “Great Tradition” items first, 
here is an abbreviated roster of Kirk’s warring 
pairs: American Revolution/French Revolution, 
Great Tradition/Enlightenment, Christiani- 
ty/Humanism, Reformation/Renaissance, East- 
ern America/Western America, Rome/Greece, 
tradition/ideology, faith/reason, covenant/con- 
tract, righteousness/hubris, individualism/ego- 
ism, common law/positive law, Hooker/Hobbes, 
Burke/Locke, Bunyan/Milton, Hume/Rousseau, 
and Washington/Jackson. Investigations of 
these conflicts provide focused and critical 
perspectives by which Kirk’s project can be 
understood and evaluated. 

Kirk’s heavy rhetoric against reason and 
ideology is especially ironic since he only offers 
us a rationalistic tract in the history of ideas. 
There is a neglect, salutary or not I wouldn’t 
guess, of identification for most primary source 
quotations. More substantively, Kirk is unwill- 
ing to ask hard questions and to come to terms 
with the implications of his own assertions: 
e.g., consider the relationships between per- 
sonal order and social order, “order” and social 
class, and liberty and equality. Most troubling 
of all, Kirk’s vision is consistently flat, unidirec- 
tional, and exclusionist. Does scripture provide 
such easy chronologies? Does Hooker sum- 
marize the Reformation for America? Can 


Locke be displaced as well as dethroned? What 
confidence can we have in the summaries of 
Hume when his position vis-a-vis American 
independence is so totally misstated? Are Bri- 
tish and American common-law perspectives 
undifferentiated? How tight must we squint 
our eyes to see the Declaration of Indepen- . 
dence as a conservative document, the Constitu- _ 
tion as an organic covenant, and to have the 
Federalist and the Articles of Confederation 
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drop from sight altogether? What is the. rela- 
tionship between classical liberalism and Kirk’s 
conservatism with regard to representative gov- 
ernment, checks and balances, separations of 
power, liberty, private property, individualism, 
free enterprise, stability, toleration, and con- 
tinuity? 

In important respects, Kirk offers a confes- 
sion of faith rather than a rigorous historical or 
philosophical analysis. If you come to it as a 
believer, you'll be overwhelmed. But how can 
you respond as am infidel? Yet, respond you 
must. The heuristic stimulation of this book is 
enormous, as is the danger that it may be 
swallowed whole. Solace may come inad- 
vettently. The seeds of this harvest may suc- 
cumb to the sterility of their own purity of 
breed. 


l ROBERT W. HOFFERT 
Colorađo State University 


Integrative Mechanisms in Literature Growth. 
By Manfred Kochen. (Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1974. Pp. xv, 275. 
$14.95.) 


This book was not written for political 
scientists, and, unfortunately, there is little in 
the book that most would find useful. I say 
“unfortunately” because Professor Kochen, a 
distinguished information scientist who stands 
at. the forefront of his field, addresses a 
question which should be of central interest to 
all scholars: “If a society possesses, at a certain 
time, a body of knowledge, what laws, if any, 
govern the way this body of knowledge can 
grow?” (p. 3). If Kochen has answers to this 
question, our entire discipline should take 
notice. That this is not the case renders the 
book interesting only to those political scien- 
tists who are especially concerned with “‘re- 
search on research,” to use Kochen’s phrase. 

The book was published as Number 9 in the 
series, “Contributions in Librarianship and In- 
formation Science.” It consists of eleven chap- 
ters, seven of which are reprints of lectures or 
articles dating from 1968 to 1972. The “library 
science” vs. “information science” distinction is 
roughly analogous to the “traditional” vs. 
“behavioral” approach in political science, and 
this book is an excellent example of the 
empirical and quantitative orientation of mod- 
ern information scientists. Rigorous use of 
mathematics is prominent in the book, especial- 
ly in chapter 5, which formulates alternative 
models for evaluating “the extent of literature 
intepration in any year by the number of review 
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papers published in. that year,” with the key 
variable being “the fraction of the literature 
published in year t which is ever cited by one or 
more review papers” (p. 91). The models, with 
stringent assumptions, were evaluated for their 
mathematical properties rather than tested 
against the literature in any field. Kochen 
realizes the limitations of his analyses, but he 
nevertheless contends that they “open up an 
area of exploration which sharpens our under- 
standing of literature growth, suggests the kind 
of logic and mathematics which applies, and 
points to a variety of experimental and em- 
pirical studies to be done” (p. 106). 


Some parts of the book are decidedly less 
relevant for political scientists than others. 
chapter 5, just described, would fall in the 
marginal category. Six other chapters, all of 
which are reprints of previous work, appear to 
be even less valuable. The assessment of “‘Infor- 
mation Processing with Contemporary Com- 
puters” (chapter 4) is based on 1969 informa- 
tion, and, despite the brief updated appendix, 
neither advances the knowledge of one already 
familiar with computer applications nor serves 
as a useful tutorial. Chapter 6, “Information 
Science and Computer Aids in Education,” 
would be read by many who have already had 
firsthand experience with systems like those he 
outlines. His results of “An Experiment to 
Change Attitudes Toward New College Mathe- 
matics” (chapter 7) are not conclusive, and the 
experiment is only obliquely related to the 
subject of the book. The title of chapter 8, 
“Newer Techniques for Processing’ Biblio- 
graphic Information,” seems pertinent enough, 
but the specific system pertains largely to 
library administration; the information is also 
dated, having been published previously in 
1968. His “Cost-Effectiveness Analysis of See- 
Reference Structure in Directories” (chapter 9) 
could have had considerable practical signifi- 
cance for political scientists engaged in indexing 
books, document or data collections, and so on, 
but he found no optimal number for See- 
references-in directories. Finally, his study of 
“Information-Seeking Behavior of | Catalog 
Users” (chapter- 10) is clearly aimed at librari- 
ans. 

Political scientists who are ‘especially in- 
terested in the history of science are most likely 
to find stimulation in Kochen’s first three 
chapters. In chapter 1, he stakes out his quest 
for laws which govern the growth of know- 
ledge: “basic laws of principles, analogous to 
those sought by biochemists and physiologists, 
can be discovered” (p. 8). The phenomenon of 
“fragmentation” of knowledge is a central 
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concern in his pursuit of such laws. Chapter 2 
employs mathematical models of epidemics to 
examine the “spread? of scientific ideas. 
Kochen concludes that works of evaluation and 
synthesis are necessary to produce stability and 
that theory is necessary to avoid fragmentation. 
He pursues this line in chapter 3, which argues 
that “forces leading to the accumulation of 
isolated specialized facts act independently of 
forces leading to the formation of structures 
that cross-link facts” (p. 44). Institutions en- 
gaged in the production of knowledge must, 
therefore, stimulate imagination and creativity 
in order to promote intellectual bridge building. 

Kochen discusses “Integration and Disinte- 
gration in the Knowledge Industry” in his final 
chapter. How well does he think he has 
achieved his prime objective? “Inasmuch as we 
have not yet established any new and really 
basic laws governing the growth of knowledge, 
we have not yet answered the first question to 
our complete satisfaction” (p. 248). While I 
agree, I would also urge Kochen to continue his 
inquiry; for the question is important to us all, 
and few scholars demonstrate the combination 
of experience, imagination, and rigor that seem 
necessary for the task. 


KENNETH JANDA 
Northwestern University 


Kant. By Alexander Kojeve. (Paris: Editions 
Gallimard, 1973. Pp. 219. Price not listed.) 


In Alexandre Kojéve’s Kant, one is offered a 
Kant refracted through an Hegelian lens ground 
with Marxian equipment; given this limitation, 
or this advantage (depending on one’s point of 
view), one finally has a Kojevian account — 
found among his posthumous papers — of the 
sole philosopher considered by Kojève himself 
to be on a level with Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel. 

In his brilliant and influential Introduction 
to the Reading of Hegel, which Allan Bloom 
has rightly called the most “‘subtle” effort to 
find foundations for a more adequate Marxism 
in Hegel, Kojeve makes his treatment of the 
Phenomenology revolve around Hegel’s great 
set piece, “Master and Servant.” And in this 
treatment Kojève argues that for Hegel human 
society and human “discourse” began when 
men were first willing to risk their ‘‘animal’’ 
and biological existence in a “fight to the 
death” for “pure prestige,” for “recognition” 
by the “other”: the man who became the 
Master was he who was “willing to go all the 
way” in this fight, while the Slave was the one 
who saw and feared his own “nothingness” 
should he die in the struggle; the Slave “‘recog- 
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nized” the Master rather than die. The Master, 
for his part, finds that he is not “‘satisfied’’ with 
mastery, since he has risked his life for recogni- 
tion by a mere Slave whom he uses as a 
“thing”; the Master has the “pleasure” of not 
having to work, but this pleasure is not a true 
satisfaction. The Slave, on the other hand, who 
works in the service of the Master, can ultimate- 
ly find satisfaction in his work (by which he 
transforms the natural world of ‘“‘given-being”’ 
and himself as well): through work, which 
“negates” “‘given-being,” the Slave overcomes 
the world. 

Since this overcoming is not historically 
complete until men choose their own work in 
Hegel’s “civil society” and become citizens of 
the Hegelian state, history is inter alia, a history 
of “slave ideologies” by which Slaves conceal 
their slavery from themselves. For Stoicism, 
Epictetus in his chains and Marcus Aurelius on 
his throne are “‘equal” as “wise men”; hence for 
the Stoic “ideology” the chains do not ‘“‘mat- 
ter.” In Christian “ideology” equality is of a 
different sort: all men are “equai’’ betore God, 
whatever their earthly stations; but this is 
simply another escape to a “beyond” (beyond 
the historical world of work and struggle) in 
which, though there are no “masters,” there is 
one “universal” Master (God) to whom every- — 
one is enslaved. A modern bourgeois may, by 
contrast, appear to be “his own master”; but he 
is simply enslaved to property and to capital. 
And so long as there is slavery, whether to a 
Master, to God, or to Capital, man will never be 
truly ‘“‘satisfied™ or truly free, since true satis- 
faction and freedom come from being “‘recog- 
nized” as an equal by an equal, which is 
possible only given Hegelian “‘civil society” and 
the Hegelian state. 


No one has doubted the ingenuity of this 
reading of the Phenomenology: if it is not an 
irresistible or a ‘‘natural”? reading — since, to 
use George Kelly’s language, it treats the Master 
and Servant “tableau” as “the synoptic clue to 
a whole philosophy” — it is one which “‘works” 
for substantial and important sections of 
Hegel’s greatest work. The notions of “work,” 
“struggle,” “recognition,” “satisfaction” and 
“freedom” are really there; and if, strictly 
speaking, the notion of “ideology” is a Marxian 
importation, it is arguably prefigured in Hegel’s 
remark about philosophy (as the “thought of 
the world”) arriving after reality is ‘“‘cut and 
dried.” 


However far work, struggle, recognition, 
satisfaction, freedom and even ideology may go 
in illuminating Hegel’s Phenomenology, they 
are arguably not the notions which cast the 
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strongest or the fairest light on philosophers 
who are not Hegelians. And -this emerges clearly 
in Kojeve’s treatment of Kant: it is no accident 
that he argues that if one suppresses Kant’s idea 
of the “‘thing-in-itself”’ (“beyond”’ the empirical 
world, in a realm of “transcendence”’) and 
treats freedom-and purposiveness as real rather 
than as ‘‘necessary hypotheses” (as Kant 
treated them), one can “transform” Kantianism 
*‘quasi-automatically” into the Hegelian “‘sys- 

. tem of knowledge” — as if such a “‘transforma- 
tion” would necessarily be advantageous. 


Now Kant did treat freedom as a “necessary 
hypothesis? whose reality could neither be 
demonstrated nor denied; in his Groundwork of 
the Metaphysic: of Morals, indeed, he argues 
that “freedom is only an idea of reason, and its 
objective reality in itself is doubtful.” Nonethe- 
less Kant urges that if the idea of a free will as a 
*‘noumenal” or intelligent “causality” is given 
up, all morality will become merely “em- 
pirical,” and concludes that while freedom 
cannot be proved to be “actually a property of 
ourselves or of human nature,” it must be 
presupposed “if we would conceive a being as 
rational and conscious of its causality in respect 
of its actions, that is, as endowed with a will.” 

“And this “hypothetical” freedom has a very 
immediate bearing on Kant’s politics, since he 
argues in Eternal Peace that if there exists “no 
freedom and no moral law based upon it, and if 
everything which happens ... is simply part of 
the ‘mechanism of nature,” then it is appropri- 
ate to manipulate men as natural objects in 
order to govern them; but that if “‘right”’ is to 
be the “limiting condition” of politics, then 
politics must be capable of treating men as they 
ought to be treated — as “ends in themselves.” 


' What distresses Kojève is that the Kantian 
“categorical imperative” of treating men as 
“ends,” as free beings who ought to be “‘re- 
spected,” is based on a freedom which is only 
hypothetical: one builds categorical moral re- 
quirements, which also serve as the “‘limiting 
condition” of politics, on “as if” foundations. 
Or, as.Kojéve himself puts it, “one cannot 
effectively speak of ‘morality’ without speaking 
of ‘freedom,’ and good sense would be scandal- 
ized by a ‘commandment’ addressed to some- 
one ... incapable of following it.” Kant, he 
- goes on, succeeds only in talking about “what 
one ought to do, IF the will is free”; but this 
reduces the categorical to the hypothetical, 
with a devastating effect on the “limiting 
condition” of politics. And since (according to 
Kojeve), Kant failed to treat freedom as some- 
thing real, he “never wanted to admit the 
efficacy of free or conscientious human activity 
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in the world and as a result refused to identify 
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(discursive) truth with history” — a history 
characterized by work and struggle. 

Since one cannot “settle” the question of 
Kantian freedom at this juncture, it will have to 
suffice to say that (1) even if freedom could be 
shown to be something more than a necessary 
“idea of reason,” Kant would have had no 
reason to “identify truth with history,” since 


he “needed” freedom to account for the 
conceivability of common moral concepts (du- . 
ty, responsibility, etc.}, not to explain historical 
“work and struggle’; and (2) it is by no means 
clear that it is legitimate to reduce the Kantian 
notions of “‘necessary hypothesis” and “idea of 
reason” to a mere “as. if’: Kant does not say 
that it is “as if’ men were free (but “really” 
not), but that men must necessarily conceive 
themselves as free if their ordinary moral ideas 
are to be intelligible. 

The strengths and weaknesses of Kojeve’s 
insistence in the ‘as-ifness’”’ (so to speak) of 
Kant’s philosophy emerge with particular clari- 
ty in his handling of the Critique of Judgment, 
which is Kant’s greatest treatment of teleology 
or “purposiveness.” Kojeve begins by observing, 
correctly enough, that Kant undertook Judg- 
ment “with a view to looking for a connecting- 
point between the given natural world and man 
as possesser of a free will”; that connecting- 
point was to be “purposiveness,” since the 
natural world has a “purposive” structure and 
man qua free agent has “‘purposes.” But Kant 
failed, according to Kojève; to talk about 
“struggle” and “work,” which are the most 
“striking” instances of_a “purposive” freedom 
operating on a purposively-organized nature; 
and this failure can be traced to the fact that in 
Judgment Kant treated purposiveness “in the 
‘as-if mode.” 

Now what this characterization misses is the 
fact that in Judgment Kant actually did find a 
‘““connecting-point” between nature and human 
freedom (and art as well) through the notion of 
purposiveness: plants have “purposes” which 
men impute to them, men both have purposes 
and are the “final purpose” or “final end” of 
creation, and art is “‘purposiveness without 
purpose.” But Kojève mis-reads Kant’s effort to 
achieve this tripartite linking-up when he says 
that Kant limits “his teleology to natural and 
artistic beauty and to organic life,” that he 
excludes purposiveness from “the domain of 
human action, of struggle and work.” This not 
only contradicts what Kojéve himself earlier 
called Kant’s effort to find a “connecting 
point” between nature and human freedom, 
but leaves wholly out or account the very 
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section of Judgment which is most important 
for Kant’s moral and political philosophy. And 
in that section (84), Kant argues that while the 
“purposes” of things in the natural world are 
imputed by us to those things, man is the 
ultimate purpose of creation on earth because 
“he is the only being upon it who can form a 
concept of purposes, and who can by his reason 
make out of an aggregate or purposively formed 
things a system of purposes”; that one cannot 
ask “for what end” man exists, since “his 
existence inherently involves the highest end.” 
Since the argument that only man can conceive 
purposes — let alone conceive of himself as the 
“ultimate” purpose — constitutes Kant’s most 
effective defense of the notion that men are 
“ends-in-themselves” who ought never to be 
used merely as means to arbitrary purposes, and 
since that “purposive” argument is the “‘limit- 
ing condition” of rightful politics, it is difficult 
to understand why Kojéve argues that Kant 
“excludes” purposiveness from “‘the domain of 
human action.” Even though Kant treats pur- 
posiveness, like freedom, as a “necessary hy- 
_ pothesis,” this involves no “exclusion”; indeed 
‘Kant argues that teleology is the ene concept 
which draws together nature, human freedom, 
and art. 


. If Kojeve’s (Marxianized) Hegelian emphasis 
on work and struggle leads him to exclude 
purposiveness from (Kantian) “human action,” 
his insistence on “‘satisfaction” leads to a 
difficulty with which one can reasonably con- 
clude. Now Kant is famous for the asceticism of 
his moral philosophy, and is rightly celebrated 
as the enemy of eudaemonism and utilitarian- 
ism (hence of Aristotle and Bentham); “the 
majesty of duty,” he once observed, “has 
nothing to do with the enjoyment of life.” But 
Kojeve makes Kantian morality turn on “‘satis- 
faction” in a “beyond.” To be sure, Kant 
sometimes argued that the “‘supreme good” — 
happiness conjoined with worthiness to be 
happy — does not exist on earth. that there 
ought to be immortality in which God provides 
this conjunction (and then, selon Kojève, those 
who have been good are “‘satisfied’). This 
interpretation leaves out of account the fact 
that Kant increasingly doubted this “moral 
proof” of God and immortality (as evidenced in 
his Opus Posthumous), and it seems to make 
“satisfaction” the pre-condition of morality. 
But if there was ever a philosopher who 


separated moral philosophy from psychology 
(with a vengeance), it was Kant; if, for him, 


one’s motive in “acting well’? involves a hope ' 


for happiness (“satisfaction”), one doesn’t have 
a “good will’ at all. Kant’s idea of the 
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“supreme good” is problematical enough with- 
out trying, a la Kojève, to make “‘satisfaction” 
the pivot of Kantian morality * which is not, 
after ali, just a Benthamism in which “‘satisfac- 
tion” is maximized in a “beyond” rather than 
on earth. 


PATRICK RILEY 
University of Wisconsin 


Averroes on Plato’s Republic. Translated, with 
an introduction and notes, by Ralph Lerner. 
(Ithaca and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1974. Pp. xxxix, 176. $15.00, cloth; 
$2.95, paper.) 


Averroes, the great philosopher of medieval 
western Islam, planned a summary of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy. Being unable to obtain a 
copy of the Politics, he summarized. Plato’s 
Republic instead as the second part of political 
science, to come after the account of the 
Ethics. The original Arabic version is lost, 
but a fourteenth century Hebrew transla- 
tion has survived; it is this Hebrew version 
which is translated into English in the above 
book. Averroes excludes Book One, the first 
half of Book Two. and Book Ten of the 
Republic because their arguments are “‘dialec- 
tical” rather than “demonstrative.” The rest of 
the Republie is covered in three sections: first, 
the structure of the ideal state and the early 
education of the guardians; second, epistemolo- 
gy and the higher education of the guardians; 
third, the nature of the imperfect constitutions 
and their corresponding individual types. In 
both plan and substance, the work follows the 
Republic fairly closely, though there are fre- 
quent references to contemporary problems 
and Islamic views and the epistemology and 
moral philosophy owe more to Aristotle than 
to Plato. The present translation uses a slightly 
different text from that of Rosenthal (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956) and those who 
know no Hebrew or Arabic will find it easier to ` 
use. Footnotes to the translation deal with 
matters of content only while textual and 
linguistic notes are collected in a separate 
appendix and glossary. Page references to the 
appropriate sections of the Republic are given 
in the margin so that the reader may easily 
compare the commentary with the original and 
identify the places where Averroes departs 
substantially from Plato. A short introduction, 
which the completely uninitiated may find hard 
to follow, concentrates on the relation between 
Averroes’s beliefs and those of the Republic. 


The modem reader acquainted with recent 
Platonic scholarship will probably find that 
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` Averroes’s work does not shed any new light on 
the Republic itself. It may, however, serve to 
remind us of certain important features of the 
Republic which we might otherwise forget: for 
example, that the differences between Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s ethics and epistemology, at least 
as far as they affect political theory, are much 
less significant than the similarities; that, 
though the Republic is explicitly utopian, the 
principles which it incorporates are relevant to 
ordinary, everyday politics; that much of the 
impact and indeed the meaning of the Republic 
is lost if we try to detach its doctrines from the 
literary expression Plato gives them, 

Avérroes’s work is worth reading today less 
as a commentary on Plato than as a work of 
political theory in its own right. Of particular 
interest is the author’s mediation between 
Platonism and the tenets of Islam. He is able to 
adopt many: of the major Platonic doctrines 
without qualm, such as the superiority of the 
intellect and the noncorporeal, the need for 
censorship and propaganda, and the comparison 
of the ruler with the doctor and all that this 
comparison implies. Perhaps more surprisingly, 
he accepts communism of property and chil- 
dren and the equality of women. (If he had 
been able to obtain the Politics, he might have 
thought differently!) He finds many con- 
temporary examples for Plato’s descriptions of 
imperfect states, although, significantly, in the 
case of democracy, he emphasizes the licentious 
character of the citizens rather than their 
control of government through.a popular as- 
sembly. There are aspects of the Republic with 
which he has difficulty: for example, Plato’s 
ethnocentricity and belief in the superiority of 
the Greeks, his restriction of the types of 
justified warfare and the small size of his ideal 
state. In dealing with such questions, Averroes 
reveals himself as neither slavishly Platonic nor 
slavishly Islamic but as a thinker of indepen- 
dent and critical judgment. With this new 
edition and commentary, Ralph Lerner has 
given students of medieval political thought 
access to a work of permanent philosophical 
and historical interest. 


R. G: MULGAN 
University of Otago, New Zealand 


The Third Duma, Election: and Profile. By 
Alfred Levin. (Hamden, Conn.: Archon 
Books, 1973. Pp. 210. $8.50.) 


The Imperial Duma, the Tsarist version of 
Russian parliamentarism, has become in recent 
years the subject of growing interest and 
extensive research in Western: historiography. 
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The reasons for that development are rather 
obvious: after many years of intensive preoccu- 
pation with the history of Russia’s revolu- 
tionary movement the time has come for the 
study of alternative roads of development that 
were available to the Empire before its demise. 
A more balanced picture and better understand- 
ing of Tsarist Russia during the last decade of 
its existence is bound to emerge out of the 


increasing number of studies devoted to move- . 


ments, institutions, and personalities not con- 
nected with the revolutionary movement. The 
studies dealing with the Dumas are of special 
value in this context: whether explicitly or by 
implication they try to evaluate the strength 
and weaknesses of Russia’s short-lived attempt 
at a constitutional monarchy and the reasons 
behind its failure. 


Professor Levin’s book is a most valuable 
addition to the literature on the Duma period. 
While it carries the rather modest name of The 


Third Duma, Election and Profile, the book is — 


much more than a formal description of the 
elections to the Third Duma or a statistical 
analysis of its composition, as its title implies. 
The author provides us with a detailed and 
well-researched analysis and description of the 
entire political spectrum of prerevolutionary 
Russia: from the extreme reactionary right that 
hoped to destroy the newly established repre- 
sentative institution, because it contradicted 
the “true Russian spirit,” to the extreme left, 
because the Duma constituted a possible ob- 
stacle to its revolutionary hopes. The result is a 
study of great value not only because it 
describes the political currents in Russia in 
1905—6, but also because it provides a per- 
ceptive evaluation of the political mentality and 
political culture of prerevolutionary Russia. ` 


The subject proper of Mr. Levin’s book are 
the elections to the Third Duma following the 
“governmental revolution” of June 3, 1907, 
which radically changed the Electoral Law in an 
attempt to create a “trustworthy” and “‘work- 
able” Duma. The first chapter of the book is 
devoted to a detailed analysis of the new 
election law and the governmental reasons 
behind the changes. In order to achieve a 
“trustworthy” Duma, the representation of the 
peasantry, workers, and national minorities was 
drastically curtailed, while that of the more 
wealthy city and in particular land owning 
gentry were given a preponderant place. In 
describing the attitudes and composition of the 
various competing parties, Mr. Levin provides 
us with a detailed and balanced evaluation of 
the political forces operating in Russia in the 
decade preceding the revolution. The analysis 
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of the election process, of governmenta! manip- 
ulation of the voting, and of the composition of 
the Third Duma is based on a broad variety of 
archival and newspaper reports used for the 
first time in Western historiography. The author 
succeeds in providing us not only with reliable 
data but also with some penetrating insights 
into the political culture and mentality of 
imperial Russia. The book, designed as one of a 
series of studies dealing with the Duma period, 
certainly constitutes a most valuable link in the 
series. 


BEN-CION PINCHUK 
Tel-Aviv University, Israel i 


Lenin on the Jewish Question. Edited by 
Hyman Lumer. (New York: International 
Publishers, 1974. Pp. 155. $7.50, cloth; 
$2.75, paper.) 


Roy Medvedev, in his perceptive, though 
regrettably neglected, semizdat essay on the 
Soviet Jewish problem (Blizhnevosrochnyi kon- 
flikt i yevreiskii vopros y SSSR, May, 1970), 
concludes that the way to solve the burning 
“Jewish question” in the USSR is “simply ... 
to carry out consistently the most important 
instructions of V. I. Lenin....’? Thus a com- 
pilation of Lenin’s writings on the “Jewish 
question” is to be welcomed especially at a 
time when the question has assumed a central 
role on the agenda of detente discussions with 
the West. l 

Careful analysis of Lenin’s comments on the 
“Jewish question” — basically, but an element 
in his broader ideological concept of the nation- 
ality question — indicates two principal themes. 
First, Lenin considered that the Jews, lacking a 
territorial base, were not a “nation”; in con- 
sequence, in his view, their assimilation into 
Russian society is a “historically progressive” 
phenomenon. Proposals advanced by the 
“Bund,” the Jewish Workers’ Union, in the 
early part of the twentieth century, to maintain 
and promote the cultural integrity of Russian 
Jewry, were rejected as “untenable scientifical- 
ly” and “reactionary politically.” They were 
merely ‘“‘the slogan of the rabbis and the 
[Jewish] bourgeoisie. ...” 

Yet, even as assimilation was encouraged, 
Lenin opposed what later would be referred to 
as “forcible assimilation.” Always the pragma- 
tist, who was profoundly conscious of national 
sensitivities, the Bolshevik leader, once in pow- 
er, actually approved the creation of separate 
Jewish sections [“‘Yevsektsiia”] within the Bol- 
shevik Party. His opponent on this vital issue 
was none other than Yakov Sverdlov, a Jew 
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who became the first president of the Soviet 
regime. This episode together with a con- 
siderable body of evidence abaut Lenin’s tolera- 
tion of the creation of a vast network of Jewish 
institutions are examined in The Jewish Nation- 
ality and Soviet Policy, the meticulously docu- 
mented work on the “Yevsektsiia” by Professor 
Zvi Gitelman. Ultimately, the Jewish people 
were expected to wither away; but, for the time 
being, its attachment to Bolshevism could be 
secured only through specifically Jewish institu- 
tions — Communist-controlled, of course. 

Lenin’s second major theme, intimately re- 
lated to the first, was that anti-Semitism and all 
forms of discrimination against Jews must be 
vigorously combatted. In his view, Jewish sep- 
aratism and nationalism are nurtured by anti- 
Semitism., With the elimination of anti-Jewish 
discriminatory practices and pogroms, the pro- 
cess of assimilation would be hastened. As early 
as March 1914, Lenin drafted a bill on nation- 
ality rights for the Bolshevik fraction in the 
Duma which provided for “the repeal of all 
restrictions upon the rights of Jews....” And 
he was the moving force behind the historic 
legal ban on anti-Semitism adopted on July 27, 
1918 by the Council of Peoples’ Commissars. 
Nine months later, he delivered an impassioned 
address which denounced “those who foment 
hatred towards the Jews... .” 

Both themes have been subverted by Lenin’s 
successors in the Kremlin. “Forcible assimila- 
tion” became the policy of Stalin in 1948 and 
has persisted ever since. The outstanding re- 
searcher on Jewish sociology, Yakov Kantor, in 
an article (in Yiddish) published in Warsaw in 
1963 called attention to the demolition of 
Soviet Jewish “schools of all kinds, museums, 


theatres, libraries, even sections of academies 


and so on” as the means for forcing the process 
of assimilation. Lumer makes no reference 
either tc this essay or to Medvedev’s analysis. 


Ironically, however, alongside of an apparent 
assimilation, a heightened national self-con- 
sciousness among Jews has also emerged. As 
Lenin might have foreseen, the development is 
a product of a growing official discrimination 


‘against Jews, most recently in higher education 


and in career opportunities, as well as a vitriolic 
anti-Semitic propaganda campaign, only thinly 
masked as anti-Zionism. An expression of the 
heightened national consciousness is the emigra- 
tion drive among Jews that has become in- 
timately linked with current East-West detente 
negotiations. Medvedev warned that “if we 
want the number of ‘repatriates’ [i.e. Jewish 
emigrants] not to be too sizeable, we must 
change decidedly the position of all Jews in the 
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USSR, abolishing and prohibiting all the dis- 
criminatory measures regarding this national 
group.” 

The warning is not very likely to be heeded 
for the reason that a neo-Stalinist ideology on 
domestic matters, rather than a Leninist one, is 
dominant today in the Kremlin. Its current 
leaders persist in refusing to recognize publicly 
the existence of a Soviet Jewish question. That 
view is echoed in the Introduction to Lenin on 
the Jewish Question written by Hyman Lumer. 
His comments, rather than providing either 
profound analysis or illuminating additional 
information, offer a simplistic apologia for 
current Soviet policy on the “Jewish question.” 
He draws upon no independent critical analysis 
of Soviet nationality policy. Still, Lenin’s writ- 
ings, as assembled by Lumer and taken from 
the English edition of his Collected Works, 
Published in Moscow between 1960 and 1970, 
are nonetheless there for students to examine. 


l WILLIAM KOPEY 
B'nai B'rith International Council, New York 


The Meaning of Czech History. By Tomas G. 
Masaryk. Edited and with an introduction 
by René Wellek. Translated by Peter Kussi. 


(Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1974. Pp. xxxii, 169. $9.95.) 


Tomáš G. Masaryk, social philosopher, 
Protestant humanist, and Slavic awakener, was 
the first President of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic (1918—1935), which was the sole oasis of 
democracy in Middle Europe between the two 
world wars. He succeeded in protecting it 


against threats from the extreme Right as well. 


as from the extreme Left, and the adherents of 
both radical trends have never forgiven him for 
their political and moral defeat. 

It is true that the Czechoslovakian Com- 
munist party, when it was still concerned with 
proper election results, did not refrain from 
appealing to Masaryk’s social ideas. However, 
after the power take-over in 1945, when the 
Communist Party no longer considered it neces- 
sary to respect public opinion, it staged a 
campaign against Masaryk, in no way less bitter 
than that which the Nazi occupants and their 
internal accomplices had -carried out against 
Masaryk a decade before. Both campaigns also 
shared the same goal: to discredit the value of 
democratic liberties and institutions which 
Masaryk personified and which the Com- 
munists, as well as the Fascists, had done away 
with. i 

-In the ‘fifties, the compilation of anti- 
Masaryk pamphlets in Czechoslovakia repre- 
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sented one of the means by which young 
Czechoslovakian arrivistes worked their way 
into political careers, and only in the second 
half of the ’sixties, with the growing skepticism 
toward the achievements of the Communist 
party, did some Communist intellectuals again 
take a more objective approach to Masaryk’s 
ideas. Yet many prominent Communists never 
— not even during the Dubček period — gave up 
their anti-Masaryk attitudes, and after the 
Soviet military intervention in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968 propaganda against Masaryk reached its 
apogee once again. | 

This fact itself brings out the importance of 
the ideas of Tomas Masaryk, the selection of 
whose work is presented by René Wellek to 
American readers in a careful English transla- 
tion by Peter Kussi. This selection, devoted to 
the theme of the meaning of Czech history, 
comprises the following chapters: “Jan Hus and 
the Czech Reformation” (from a speech de- 
livered in 1910 and published in Jan Hus: Our 
Rebirth and Reformation, 1923), “The First 
Stirrings of National Revival,” “Czechs and 
Slavs: The Time of Kollár and Jungmann,” 
“Completion of the Czech National Rena- 
scence,” (all from The Czech Question, 1896), 
“The Mind of Frantisek Palacky” (from 
Palacky’s Idea of the Czech Nation, 1898), 
“The Essence of Political Realism” (from Karel 
Havlicek: Endeavors and Desires of the Political — 
Awakening, 1896), and “The Social Question” 
(also from The Czech Question, as published in 
Czechoslovakia during the short period of 
interregnum in 1969). 

René Wellek prefaces the book by an excel- 
lent and instructive analysis of Masaryk’s per- 
sonality and supplements it with an extensive 
bibliographical index that keeps the reader 
from getting lost in the labyrinth of names and 
events alluded to in Masaryk’s work. 

The organization of chapters using a his- 
torical sequencing of their content, binds the 
chosen passages into a logical unity. By the 
same token, however, the thematically most 
distant selections are advanced to the beginning 
of the book, while the matters which are 
presently more relevant are deferred to the end. 
It is unfortunate that the collection does not 
begin at the point where this book finishes, that 
is, with the social issue; and this should have 
been extracted from Masaryk’s The Social 
Question (1898), rather than from his The 
Czech Question. 

Masaryk’s social philosophy, as elaborated in 
his The Social Question, is still vital and could 
be of considerable interest even for an Ameri- 
can reader. In contrast, Masaryk’s presentation 
of the -Czechoslovak national question, al- 
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though one of the most important documents 
of the cultural tradition of Middle and Eastern 
Europe, retains only historical value. 

A renowned Czechoslovakian journalist, who 
in his youth belonged to Masaryk’s intimate 
circle, has recently written: ‘‘... where 
Masaryk describes the circumstances of his time 
it is like looking at an old map which no one 
has had in hand for a long time already.” This 
volume brings to life the memory of this map, 
but it cannot bring to life the map itself. 


ZDENEK KRYSTUFEK 
University of Colorado 


The African Image. By Ezekiel Mphahlele. 
Revised Edition. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1974. Pp. 316. $8.50.) 


Ezekiel Mphahlele, a native South African, 
now professor of English at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has updated and expanded his 
previously published (1962) examination of 
Africa’s political and literary images. In his own 
words, this is largely a personal book. He 
chooses to explore images which can cut across 
the barrier that lies between literary activity 
and social study. His tools are observation, 
imagination and intuition. 

Mphahlele makes no pretension to ob- 
jectivity. He admits he “cannot portray the 
character of a white man in the round” (p. 14). 
His attempts to look at the white stereotype 
from another angle fail because of his anger. In 
this lack of objectivity lies the book’s real value 
to the nonblack student of African affairs, who 
can now read, feel, and perhaps understand 
how a black African intellectual sees his own 
world. 

And a brutal world it is; there is little, if any, 
accommodation with whites of any genre. He 
sees capitalists and expatriate civil servants 
thus: 


We are poor; we do not manufacture; we do not 
process our raw materials. For the prices of our 

_ products we depend on the big bosses who 
control world markets. We sack expatriate civil 

_ servants and compensate them. They leave and 
come back into higher jobs in the same civil 
service, as technical aid from our one-time 
colonial master. “You're still my burden,” I can 
hear them chuckle (p. 19). 


The political left does not fare better: 


If our leaders used the small segment of the 
radical left among the whites in our political 
life, it was literally to use them. Naive minds 
interpreted this as a subordination of African 
interests to the whims of white marxists. 
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American political scientists saw this as the thin 
end of the wedge for Moscow to come in. 
Nothing could have been more ridiculous than 
to see whit2 and black anti-communists provide 
America w:th just the kind of lies that would 
justify its material support of Boer fascism. To - 
use whites politically where one finds a genuine 
radicalism ts not to seek cultural integration or 
assimilation: in a country where Blacks are such 
an overwhelming majority as in South Africa. 
You could count with the fingers of your hand 
Africans who were ideologically Marxist. Na- 
tionalism has always been the dominant motive 
in liberation politics in South Africa whatever 
the rhetoric (p. 28). 


The first part of the book, ‘Political 
Images,” suffers from strict black-and-white 
portrayal, in both senses. Mphahlele accepts no 
shade of gray. He sees the recent victories in 
national struggles as obtained at the expense of 
identity. In his simplistic exposé of factors 
obscuring the noble heritage, religion comes off 
badly: 


The missionaries. were busy dragging and push- 
ing and kicking us “up” to the Christian god. 
They were busy collecting souls — Black souls 
~ in order to pickle them, preserve them for- 
the good lord to collect in his own good time. 
If they taught rebellion, it would also come to 
rebellion against their god for sure. It would 
amount to a tearing of the veil before the altar 
and finding a void (p. 26). 


Mphahlele’s view of the political world is 
harsh and uncompromising. He preaches total 
opposition to white rule in any form. Even “a 
black liberal is a kind of chimera” (p. 50). 
White liberals are pathetic — cases in point to 
him are Margaret Ballinger and Helen Suzman, 
leading South African Progressives. Africans 
who search for a modus vivendi with the white 
presence ar2 reviled as ‘Political crackpots, 
small-time dictators like Hastings Banda of 
Malawi” (p. 65). ; 

The objeztive reader of The African Image 
may find’ it possible to accommodate 
Mphahlele’s militancy. No compromise is pos- 
sible, howerer, with distorted history: “When © 
the whites came to Africa, they were emerging 
from a war-ravaged Europe. The veneer of 
respect for law and order on them did not take 
long to peel off once they were faced with 
organized African communities” (p. 59). What 
whites? The Dutch settlers who arrived with 
Jan van Riebeeck in 1652? The British “Albany 
Bay” settlers of 1820? The anti-Nazi refugees? 
What organized African communities: the Hap- 
hazard tribal Bantus, the Sotho, Ngoni and 
others, nomads from north of the Limpopo 
region? The Bushmen? The Hottentots? 
Mphahlele’s blanket condemnation of Ban- 
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tustans ~ “Fences of barbed wire across the 
country, across allegiances, across the landscape 
of African nationalism...” (p. 52) — does not 
accord with the Organization of African Unity 
decision to accept de facto boundaries, sincé an 
adjustment along ethnic or other homogenizing 
lines is practically impossible in the present-day 
African context. 

Equally hard to accept are Mphahlele’s views 
on ecology and conservation: 


It is a silly western idea to conserve wild life for 
the entertainment of foreign tourists. Yes, it 
brings in revenue, but left to ourselves, we 
would rather use the land to provide food for 
us. Personally, I have no sympathy with white 
people who weep over the disappearance of a 
species of lion or leopard or elephant. Because 
this western attachment to animals, wild and 
domestic, that goes beyond basic utility, dis- 
gusts me. It does most other Africans (p. 71). 


One can only devoutly hope that his views are 
not shared by many. | 

The last part of the ‘Political Images” 
section analyzes negritude and Afro-American 
attitudes vis-a-vis African nationalism. The am- 
ple literary references and Mphahlele’s criticism 
are the forte of the book. 

The second part of the book, “Literary 
Images,” examines the writings of whites on 
blacks and blacks on blacks. Mphahlele ably 
presents selective synopses about Africa and 
Africans, juxtaposes these for comparative pur- 
“poses, and offers the reader his evaluation, 
without being overbearing. Writers include 
Joseph Conrad, William Faulkner, Alan Paton, 
Doris Lessing, Nadine Gordimer among the 
whites; Daniel Kunene, Thomas Nofolo, Wole 
Soyinka, Chinua Achebe among the blacks. The 
list is long and impressive. Since this kind of 
literary effort is very rare indeed, the second 
part of the book makes for genuinely enlighten- 
ing reading. The exhaustive “Select Bibli- 
ography,” listing fiction, poetry, drama, criti- 
cism, autobiography, essays, anthologies and 
periodicals (16 pages) is updated to 1971. 

Any scholar interested in Africa should read 
The African Image. He may bristle at some of 
the author’s brutally stated views; he may find 
himself in agreement with others. He will 
certainly find that the literary section con- 
tributes substantially to his Knowledge and 
enjoyment. : 


EDGAR S. EFRAT 
University of Victoria, British Columbia 


Uses of the Future. By Herbert J. Muller. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University, Press, 
1974. Pp. 264. $10.00.) i 
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Herbert J. Muller, Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of English and Government at 
Indiana University, is not a professional “futur- 
ist.” Nor does he write as a social scientist of 
any description. His new book, like his earlier 
works, does not consist of definitions, proposi- 
tions, demonstrations, and marshalings of evi- 
dence. He is by temperament and style a 
humanist, while in his politics he is a traditional 
liberal who admires John Dewey and Adlai 
Stevenson. The essays collected in this book are 
discursive — and sometimes rambling — discus- 
sions of such subjects as the contemporary state 
of ideology in America, the theories of B. F. 
Skinner, and. the future of America and the 
world. 


At first glance, therefore, Muller would not 
seem to have much of value to. say to the 
contemporary political scientist. Yet to jump to 
this conclusion would be to beg the major 
questions to which he addresses himself: the 
extent to which the future can be predicted, 
the role of values in education and scholarship, 
and the nature of the intellectual enterprise 
generally. Both implicitly and explicitly. Muller 
attacks most of the assumptions of both social 
scientists and the general public about the 


‘nature of the contemporary social world, and in 


so doing illustrates the extent to which tradi- 
tional humanism is today the logical ally of 
antiestablishment politics. His measured con- 
versational tone belies the radical nature of 
most of his positions, and a careful reading of 
his essays suggests that we are already deep ina 
period of ideological flux in which to be truly 
conservative is to be a revolutionary, since the 
present ideological and political establishment 
is wedded to policies and positions which can 
only result in the destruction of the fabric of 
our society, culture, and institutions. 

Muller’s views can best be illustrated by 
sampling rather than by explication through a 
series of propositions, because he is not in- 


terested in building a system but simply in 


presenting us with the fruits of his own 
wide-ranging scholarship and reflection. His 
essays on “futurology” argue for the need to 
stress moral values and to view the future as 
something to be created rather than simply 
predicted (even were that possible); and he 
emphasizes the special difficulty of predicting 
the future of cultural values. He also pointedly 
notes that when the Commission on the Future, 
chaired by Daniel Bell, was formed in the late 
’sixties it contained no one professionally con- 
cerned with ecology, a prime example of failure 
to confront major issues which would surface 
before the ink was dry on the reports of its 
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deliberations. He holds that, both for political 
and environmental reasons, “America is a major 
threat to hopes of human survival, to my mind 
even the most dangerous threat today” (p. 15), 
that economic growth throughout ihe world as 
a whole must be brought to an eventual halt, 
and that technology alone cannot extricate us 
from the problems we currently facs. 

While much of his lifes work has been 


devoted to history, Muller argues that history 


cannot give us the answers we need. “We 
cannot learn from the-.past how to live with 
H-bombs, or how to deal with the ecological 
crisis, simply because it is only in our genera- 
tion that men have faced such hazards” (p. 26); 
he warns that we must especially beware of the 
misuse of historical analogy: “One example is 
the common appeal to Munich to justify our 
ageressive foreign policy, and then specifically 


our war in Vietnam; whereas there are obvious- . 


ly important differences between prewar Czech- 
oslovakia and the dictatorial, corrupt, unpopu- 
lar Siagon regimes we maintained in power” (p. 
37). | 
Muller rejects the fact/value distinction so 
dear to most contemporary social scientists and 
argues: “In effect; however, the neutrality of 
specialists in these sciences comes out as a basic 
conservatism” (pp. 29—30). He assumes that 
“there is such a thing as human nature” (p. 
226) and contends that the American way of 
life “is in a real sense unnatural” (p. 234). 
“America today,” he declares, “‘is a really sick 


_ society, sick enough to menace hopes of a 


desirable future” (p. 142). When he attacks the 
Nixon-Agnew regime (in power as he wrote) as 
“shallow ... because they fail to see that 
permissiveness or self-indulgence is at the heart 
of the American way of life, systematically 
promoted by free, private, enterprising admen” 
(p. 155), he is indicting their immediate succes- 
sors as well. 

Muller’s final conclusions are not optimistic. 
Maybe the future can be better, he writes, and 
there is some reason for hope in the late sixties 
revolt of the anti-establishment young. But his 
personal postscript and the tone of his whole 
book is more an elegy to American civilization 
as he has known it through a long lifetime than 
a call to arms, despite his stated contention that 
our problems stem from not caring enough 
about the future. Readers will react to this 
volume in terms of their own personal attitudes 
toward how social issues car. be most usefully 
discussed and their own personal ideological 
leanings. From my point of view at least, 
Muller’s essentially conservative radicalism is 
most congenial, and while the reasons on which 
his conclusions are based are inadequately set 
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forth, the net result comes close to what 


political theorists in earlier ages would have 
unashamedly called wisdom. 


_ VICTOR FERKISS 
Georgetown University 


Bertrand Russell’s Philosophy. Edited by 
George Nakhnikian. (New York: Barnes & 
Noble Books, 1974. Pp. 278. $19.50.) 


This volume consists of fourteen essays 
written for a symposium held at Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1974 to commemorate Bertrand 


Russell’s centenary. Most of the contributions’ 


to this collection are arranged in pairs with the 
second member of the pair written in reply to 
the first. Of the fourteen contributors, twelve 
are philosophers, one a lawyer, and one the 
former private secretary to Lord Russell during 
the 1960s. As one would expect, the technical 
philosophical themes within Russell’s volumi- 
nous writings dominate this book, starting with 
logical analyses of Russell’s (and Whitehead’s) 
Principia Mathematica and including discussions 
of Russell’s ontology, philosophy of mathe- 
matics, philosophy of mind, epistemology, 
theories of memory, and his theory of scientific 
inference. 

These chapters, with few exceptions, are of 


such a technical philosophical nature that I. 


think they have little immediate political rele- 
vance and thus will not have much direct 
interest to most political scientists. It is not 


until the final two pairs of essays that Russell’s . 


political views are discussed, and these concern 
Russell’s liberalism and his involvement with 
the Peace Movement. Richard Wollheim’s essay 
(“Bertrand Russell and the Liberal Tradition,” 
pp. 209—220) and the brief response to it by 


George Nakhnikian (pp. 221—226) on Russell’s 
intellectual relation to -the liberalism of his 
godfather, John Stuart Mill, provide a good 
introducticn to Russell’s political ideas: his 
emphasis upon human impulse and desire as 
determinarts of human political behavior; his 
advocacy of a wide range of reforms regarding 
the equality of wealth and property, the free- 
dom of women, the establishment of a world 
government and economic security through the 
basic wage (see pp. 211—217). However, it is 
Ralph Schoenman’s personal account of Rus- 
sell’s political activism and leadership in the 
Peace Morement (“Bertrand Russell and the 
Peace Movement,” pp. 227—252) and the re- 
sponse to it by Edward P. Sherman (pp. 
253—263) that I think most readers of this 
journal will find particularly interesting and 
valuable. 
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Currently, the American people and our 
political leaders are attempting to overcome the 
trauma of American involvement in Southeast 
Asia (part of which may have required a show 
of American military force such as that in the 
Mayaguez Incident to improve the American 
national image damaged by defeats in South 
Vietnam and Cambodia). In this political con- 
text, Bertrand Russell, the political activist of 
the Peace Movement, the organizer of The 
Tribunal on American War Crimes in Vietnam, 
and the harsh critic of American foreign policy 
seems especially important. 

One issue raised by commentator Sherman 
consists of whether the shift from Russell’s 
anti-Stalinism and anti-Communism ducing the 
cold war to his anti-Americanism of the 1960s 
was consistent with his liberalism. Did it consti- 
tute a distinct radicalization of Russell’s poli- 
tical views and the rejection of his earlier liberal 
position? 

This question seems to turn less on Russell’s 
liberalism than on one’s notion of liberalism in 
general and its limits; that is, when does change 
in the liberal’s views become so great as to 
constitute a transformation of his political 
theory? This point about the nature of liberal- 
ism requires a thorough discussion of the 
history of liberal ideas, which Sherman omits. 
Indeed, the required discussion of liberal values 
and textual support from Russell’s own philo- 
sophical and political writings for Sherman’s 
claim that Russell’s philosophical beliefs were 
similar to his political views are also absent 
from Sherman’s essay. 

Furthermore, the issue that Sherman raises 
about Russell’s political activism being con- 
sistent with his liberalism does not address the 
most significant aspect of Shoenman’s contribu- 
tion. Rather, what is most valuable in Schoen- 
man’s account of Russell’s later political views 
and activities is how they related, if at all, to 
Russell’s general philosophy. 

The volume has a disjointed quality because 
its contributors address various wide-ranging 
subjects within Russell’s overall philosophy, 
Essays in his technical logico-mathematical phil- 
osophy are combined with essays in his political 
thought, reflecting Russell’s own sharp division 
between his philosophical theories and his 
political views. After describing his philosophic 
development in another book, Russell writes: 
“I come now to what I have attempted to do in 
connection with social questions. I grew up in 
an atmosphere of politics, and was expected by 
my elders to take up a political career. Philos- 
ophy however, interested me more than poli- 
tics, and when it appeared that I had some 
aptitude in it, I decided to make it my main 
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work” (“My Mental Development,” in The 
Basie Writings of Bertrand Russell, ed., Robert 
E. Egner and Lester E. Denonn [New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1961], p. 47). Later in the 
same work, Russell tells his readers that what 
satisfied him in philosophy was “‘the extension 
of the sphere of reason to new provinces” 
(ibid., p. 50) previously only vaguely under- 
stood. When this vagueness is removed, such 
matters become “amenable to an exact tech- 
nique which makes possible the kind of 
progress that is customary in science” (Jbid., p. 
49). But Russell could not completely satisfy 
himself with technical philosophy alone. 
Throughout his life he was deeply concerned 
with the welfare of humanity. Thus he says, 
“my political interests, though secondary, 
nevertheless remained strong” (/bid., p. 47). _ 

The First World War crystallized Russell’s 
political beliefs and formed his great horror of 
war, prompting his lifelong interest in the 
political problem of the prevention of future 
wars. Herein lies the uniqueness of Bertrand 
Russell. No other thinker in the twentieth 
century can match his philosophical achieve- 
ments, which include major contributions in 
several areas of philosophy, simultaneous with 
an interest in, writings about, and activism over, 
political questions. It is the concern for this 
distinguished characteristic of Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s life and thought that makes Schoenman’s 
essay most important to students of politics. 

Russell’s appearance as “impulsive, frequent- 
ly inconsistent, and prone to invoke the most 
inflamed rhetoric for incompatible positions 
within the space of a few years and sometimes 
months” (Schoenman, p. 228) is attributed by 
Schoenman to Russell’s failure to consider his 
political actions and beliefs from a basic sys- 
tematic theoretical viewpoint. Russell’s preoc- 
cupation with an immediate political response 
to human injustice and suffering seems to have 
resulted in tolerance for vagueness and incon- 
sistency in his political beliefs, and disregard for 
the value of careful systematic general political 
theory — all in contrast with his technical work 
in philosophy. 

What caused this great philosopher so noted 
for his contributions in the rigorous fields of 
philosophy to have treated political questions 
in such an unsystematic way? I can merely 
suggest some answers by way of additional 
questions. Was it the scar of Russells unhappy 
childhood as an orphan and the resulting 
empathy he had for others in unfortunate 
circumstances that made Russell a non- 
theoretical political activist? Was it, as Schoen- 
man suggests, the conflict of Russell’s deep 
commitment to corrective political action — so 
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deep that he could accept the use of radical 
methods including mass civil disobedience — 
with his rather middle-class liberal goals that 
explains the sharp dichotomy between Russell’s 
philosophy and his politics? Or, is this di- 
chotomy the result of a conflict within liberal- 
ism itself? In an essay on the relation between 
philosophy and politics, Russell, who realized 
the limitations of philosophy, writes: “The 
British are distinguished ... by the excellence 
of their philosophers, and ... by their con- 
tempt for philosophy. In both respects they 
show their wisdom” (“Philosophy and Politics” 
in Egner and Denonn, p. 454). Many political 
activists would apply this remark to con- 
temporary political theorists who seem to hold 
politics in contempt. Certainly Russell did not. 
But he may provide the explanation for this 
dichotomy between philosophy end politics 
when he states: “... the essence of the Liberal 
outlook lies not in what opinions are held, but 
in how they are held...” Ubid., p. 463). 

Does Russell’s notion of liberalism neces- 
sarily require the rejection of systematic sub- 
stantive political theory? For illumination of 
such issues as the nature of liberalism, the 
relation between liberal goals and the political 
means to achieve them, and the relation be- 
tween technical philosophy and political beliefs 
and action, I strongly recommend the examina- 
tion of the life and thought of Bertrand Russell. 
Only a few selections in Nakhnikian’s volume, 
however, are useful for this purpose. 


JOEL KASSIOLA 
Brooklyn College 


Edmund Burke: His Political Philosophy. By 
Frank O’Gorman. (Bloomington and Lon- 
‘don: Indiana University Press, 1973. Pp. 
153. $6.95.) 


This second volume in the Indiana Universi- 
ty Press series, Political Thinkers (the first was 
Raymond Plant’s Hegel, 1973) is a slim, critical, 
carefully documented historical study of Burke 
as a figure in late eighteenth-century British 
politics. The author, an historian at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester, seeks to reconstruct the 
environment out of which Burke’s thought 
emerged and thus to balance the many interpre- 
tations which distort it, he thinks, through a 
lack of proper historical orientation. 

Mr. O’Gorman appears to have made use of 
the whole corpus of Burke’s writings, and he 
quotes liberally from the Works, the Cor- 
respondence, and the Speeches. There are few 
secondary references, although the volume 
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closes with a brief critical bibliography. The 
helpfulness of the footnotes is enhanced by 
references to precise pamphlets, letters, or 
speeches as cited. The book is organized into an 
introduction dealing with the early writings (to 
1765), six chapters which cover in roughly 
chronological order Burke’s thoughts on party, 
constitution, empire (America, Ireland, India), 
and revolution (France). There is a brief re- 
capitulation in the concluding chapter. 

The thrust of Mr. O’Gorman’s criticism is 
aimed at authors (on this side of the Atlantic) 
who have placed Burke within the natural law 
tradition, paying insufficient attention to the 
“ambiguity” and infrequency of Burke’s ex- 
plicit references to natural law (p. 13). The 
author regards some of these references as 
politically motivated maneuvers (e.g. in connec- 
tion with the Popery laws and the trial of 
Hastings). 

In the second place, Mr. O’Gorman has in 
mind a variety of interpreters who have seen 
Burke as a systematic political theorist, as the 
father of the two-party system, or as a prophet 
of responsible government and. a common- 
wealth of nations. None of these, he argues, can 
be substantiated from the historical record. In 
fact, Burke’s “method was characterized by a 
fund of common-sense, practicality and a dis- 
taste for abstract theorizing” (p. 67). He “‘was 
always ready to expand his vision and to 
incorporate into his thought new circumstances 
and new situations’ (p. 93). “His political 
philosophy is the disputation of a public figure 
constantly engaged in controversy and conflict. 
It was evolved in the press and on the floor of 
the House of Commons, in public and in party” 
(p. 143). Consequently Mr. O’Gorman sets 
aside all interpretations of Burke’s thought 
which do not derive from the record of The 
Man and His Career (a phrase which would have 
made a more appropriate title for this book). 
The author’s intent is to catch the richness and 
complexity of the historical Burke’s personali- 
ty, his interests, and his predicaments. He is 
more interested in who Burke was than in what 
his significance might be in the history of 
political philosophy. Mr. O’Gorman wants us to 
think of Burke as a contentious figure em- 
bedded in a series of escalating political strug- 
gles by which he was himself shaped. 


All of this may make for good history, but is 
it good political philosophy? A reader attracted 
to the book by its title and expecting an 
interpretation by which to test his own assess- 
ment of Burke’s “contribution to the develop- 
ment of political philosophy” (p. 147) is likely 
to be disappointed. In the first place, Mr. 
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O’Gorman reduces political philosophy to an 
instrumental role, missing its dimension as a 
timeless and disciplined inquiry into and con- 
versation about political things. For him 
political philosophy is but a set of thecries (of 
party, of constitution, of toleration, of empire, 
of revolution and counter-revolution, in Burke’s 
case) which keeps political action from de- 
generating into mere expediency (pp. 142, 
144). Such a narrow construction turns Mr. 
O’Gorman’s true-to-life portrait into something 
of a caricature of Burke’s place in the history of 
the discipline of political philosophy. By con- 
fining himself to the question, “Who was the 
historical Edmund Burke?” the author neglects 
and risks distorting what Edmund Burke was 
and has been in political philosophy. Hardly 
anyone would quarrel with Mr. O’Gorman’s fair 
and scholarly summary of Burke’s career. But 
the question remains: Do the results of this 
study warrant such a general debunking of 
efforts by political philosophers to assign sig- 
nificance to Burke’s premises and conclusions? 
To regard them as comparable in “arbitrari- 
ness” with those of the Jacobins, as Mr. 
O’Gorman does (p. 107), seems hardly justifi- 
able. Moreover, to find “ambiguity” in Burke’s 
pronouncements on natural law is to overlook 
that steady, if unexpressed, commitment which 
qualifies him to be a major representative figure 
in the critique of modernity. 

A famous man of the eighteenth century 


opposed to the Enlightenment? That is news! Is 


it so historically irresponsible for some twenti- 
eth century men opposed to secular humanism 
to find Burke’s example heartening in circum- 
stances so parallel to his? The inspirational and 
exemplary contribution which Burke makes to 
the critique of modernity does not so much 
oppose the historical record as transcend it. Is 
Mr. O’Gorman entitled to call this contribution 
into question on the grounds of historicity? 
The political scientist certainly stands to bene- 
fit from good history. But for him the more 
interesting questions about a man like Burke 
concern his significance rather than his echieve- 
ments and failures. Mr. O’Gorman hints at this 
significance in passages such as these: Burke 
regarded certain principles “as fixed and un- 
changing, beyond the power of man to alter or 
amend” (p. 51); he “did not wish to concern 
himself with abstract rights divorced from 
political, social and historical realities” (p. 68); 
hé saw “the dangers inherent in most forms of 
political activism” (p. 142). But the bulk of his 
biographical analysis drives toward conclusions 
such as these: Burke “completely failed to read 
the dire¢tion in which history was moving” (p. 
66); he “lacked the detachment” to be “a critic 
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_ of the revolution in the Europe of the 1790s” 


(p. 141); his “most basic assumptions 
amounted to little more than an unthinking 
acceptance and reiteration of some of the 
traditional themes of political and intellectual 
life which had become embedded in the Euro- - 
pean consciousness’ (p. 144); he “twas so 
anxious to preserve the fruits of the past in the 
present that he was unable to look to the 
future” (p. 146). The reader can determine for 
himself whether it is Burke’s representative 
significance or his actual biography that makes 
him an important figure in the history of 
political philosophy. Then he may judge Mr. 


‘O’Gorman’s success in giving a balanced ac- 


count of Burke’s impact. 
JOHN A. GUEGUEN 
Illinois State University 


Jeremy Bentham: Ten Critical Essays. Edited 
by Bhikhu Parekh. (London: Frank Cass, 
and Portland Oregon: International Scholar- 
ly Book Services, 1974. Pp. xxvii, 204. 
$15.00.) 


Mr. Parekh provides an introduction, some 
notes, and one of the essays. Apart from that 
essay and the contribution from Professor J. H. 
Burns, which is a revised version of a paper 
presented to the 1964 Conference of the 
Political Studies Association of the United 
Kingdom, all the other essays have been pub- 
lished before, although some have been revised 
for this volume, and some are not very readily 
available. , 

The editor’s introduction does not discuss 
the other essays, but gives a general account of 
varous aspects of Bentham’s thought which is 
likely to be of more interest to readers who 
already have some acquaintance with Ben- 
tham’s works than to those who are approach- 
ing them for the first time. Newcomers, indeed, 
may not understand the references to the 
Bowring edition in the notes at the end of the 
introduction. They may also wonder what to 
make of the fact that Mr. Parekh cites the 
Deontology, although in the very first essay, 
John Stuart Mils “Bentham” from Disserta- 
tions and Discussions (1859), they will find 
that Mill mentions “almost the only passage of 
the ‘Deontology,’ which from its style, and 
from it having before appeared in print, may be 
known to be Bentham’s” (p. 13). They will 
further see that in footnote 15 to Mill’s essay 
Mr. Parekh himself points out that when it first 
appeared in London and Westminster Review, 
Mill had written instead of “the ‘Deontology,’ ” 
““Bowring’s ‘Deontology.’ ” (Moreover, if they 
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turn to the Essay in Dissertations and Discus- 
sions entitled “Dr. Whewell on Moral Philoso- 
phy” they will find Mill saying there — “the 
‘Deontology’ was not, and does not profess to 
be, written by Bentham” (Vol. II, p. 463).) 
Mill’s Bentham is too well known to require 
comment here, and the next two essays, ex- 
tracts from William Whewell’s Lectures on the 
History of Moral Philosophy and chapter VII of 
John Watson’s Hedonistic Theories from Aris- 
tippus to Spencer, will be of interest mainly to 
readers who are concerned with nineteenth- 
century philosophical debates; although it is 
understandable that they should have been 
included when the editor’s aim was presumably 
to publish a representative selection of essays 
from Bentham’s time to the present. The essay 
that follows, “Bentham” by Professor H. L. A. 
Hart, usefully draws attention to the need for 
reconsidering Bentham’s psychological position 
in the light of recent analyses of pleasure and 
pain. It also points out how much work remains 
to be done on other aspects of Bentham’s 
thought, on, for instance, language and logic 


and the analysis of rights. Mr. Parekh’s own. 


essay considers Bentham’s justification of the 
Principle of Utility. The approach is again that 
of the moral philosopher rather than of the 
political theorist (which is perhaps why Ben- 
tham is quoted (p. 104) as stating that the 
“fabric of felicity” is built “by the hands of 
reason,” and the words that immediately follow 
in the first paragraph of the Principies, “and of 
law,” are omitted). Mr. Parekh also claims, 
rather darkly (p. 116), that Bentham gave no 
reason for holding that “personal and political 
life should both be regulated by the same 
principle.” 

Next, in “‘Bentham’s Ideal Republic,” 
Thomas P. Peardon provides a clear summary of 
the Constitutional Code; and in “Bentham on 
Sovereignty,” a further essay by Professor Hart, 
the differences between Bentham and Austin 
are explored. There follows an entertaining 
essay by Professor J. H. Burns on “Bentham’s 
Critique of Political Fallacies,’ in which the 
changes in Bentham’s political attitudes are well 
set out and attention is drawn to Bentham’s 
reactions to those changes, which, as Professor 
Burns says, were never more engagingly ex- 
pressed than when he scribbled on an old 
sheet of manuscript the bewildered query, 
‘What can this be? Surely this was never my 
opinion!’ ’ (p. 155). Professor Hart had earlier 
indicated that he shares (as I do) Professor 
Burns’s appreciation and admiration of Ben- 
tham’s exposure of fallacies; but neither points 
out that on occasion Bentham himself, for 
instance when writing on indirect legislation, 
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was not abcve commending a device that he 
condemned :n the Handbook of Political Fal- 
lacies (ed. Harold A. Larrabee [Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1952, pp. 
145ff] ): sopnistical “Imposter Terms,” such as 
the substitution of ‘zeal’ for “persecution,” 
appear to be approved of in the Theory of 
Legislation, where the convenience of using ` 
“public prosperity” instead of “luxury” is 
indicated when one engages in the apparently 
respectable “art of leading public opinion with- 
out the public suspecting how it is led” (R. 
Hildreth translation of E. Dumont’s French 
version of Bentham’s ms. [ London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, 1900, p. 433)}). 

The two last essays, by Wesley C. Mitchell 
on “‘Bentham’s Felicific Calculus” and David 
Roberts on “Jeremy Bentham and the Victori- 
an Administrative State,” help to put Bentham 
in perspective. Mitchell gives good reasons for 
holding that Bentham ‘“‘came nearer to being 
the Linnaeus than the Newton of the moral 
world” (p. 182), and Roberts sums up well the 
evidence against the exaggerated and over- 
simplified picture of Bentham’s influence pres 
sented by A. V. Dicey and others: “when each 
particular reform is closely scrutinized, Ben- 
tham’s ideas seem less and less to have been the 
decisive factor” (p. 198). What is to be admired 
is rather “the foresight, the clarity and the logic 
with which he expressed the truths which other 
forces, far stronger than his own ideas, would 
bring to pass” (p. 199). 

Political theorists who are interested in 
Bentham and who have not already collected 
copies of the previously printed material will 
find it usefui to have this book on their shelves, 
even though it is presumably not the critical 
study in progress that was mentioned by the 
publishers on the dustcover of Mr. Parekh’s 
Bentham and Political Thought [New York: 
Barnes & Nable, 1973], reviewed in the APSR 
in September 1976. 


WILFRID HARRISON 
University of Warwick, England 


Psychological Needs and Political Behavior: A 
Theory of Personality and Political Efficacy. 
By Stanley Allen Renshon. (New York: The 
Free Press, 1974. Pp. 300. $10.95.) 


This book expands the literature of political 
psychology by providing an eclectic and reason- 
ably persuasive argument that a psychological 
need for personal control has important conse- 
quences for political participation. The author 
draws widely on such notions as the “‘ef- 
fectance’’ motive observed in children striving 
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for autonomy, Rotter’s social learning theory, 
the Survey Research Center’s venerable political 
efficacy construct, and a sketchy reading of 


. behaviorist psychology. He accomplishes this 


~ theoretical task in only thirty pages including a 
review of some literature on participation and 
political culture; in an additional fifty or so 
pages he browses in developmental psychology, 
animal studies, Freudian theory, and humanis- 
tic psychology. Sweeping, yes. But it is more a 
review of relevant sources than a serious at- 
tempt at integration or theory development. 
Researchers and theory builders seeking to 
follow up the outline provided in this book 
should be prepared to fill in much of the detail 
themselves. The sketchiness of Professor Ren- 
shon’s approach seems reasonable, though, if 
we accept the fairly modest and tentative goal 
he sets for the book; namely that “the most 
important thrust of this research lizs in the 
relationships uncovered” and in pointing out 
“indicators of important future research pos- 
sibilities” (p. 4). Readers keeping that state- 
ment in mind will find the book useful, though 
for reasons to be discussed below they should 
be wary of uncritically accepting certain of the 
“relationships uncovered.” 


The data for the empirical analysis consist of 
‘two separate samples of university students 
taken during (1) an “unstructured period” 
during which the university mildly encouraged 
political participation (1970), and (2) the 
march on Washington in 1971. Using a frame- 
work strongly derivative of Julian Rotter’s 
social learning theory, the author argues that 
personal control and participation are linked 
when the individual perceives that the political 
system is instrumental to his/her preferred 
outcomes (e.g., needs, values) and that action is 
needed to influence those outcomes. This ap- 
praisal establishes the “control-relevance” or 
salience of the system. Resulting behavior then 
is mediated by the expectancy that influence 
attempts may be successful. Thus, Renshon 
combines a quasi-phenomenological approach 
with an “expectancy-value” or instrumentality 
theory. The approach leads him to a re-analysis 
of the political efficacy scale and the eventual 
adoption of what he claims to be a modified 


version of Rotter’s internal vs. external locus of 


control (I-E) scale as the key. dependent vari- 
able. Oddly, though, little time is spent on the 
- empirical validation of the modified scale and 
no item statistics or estimates of reliability are 
provided. This creates some serious difficulties 
in the specifically political portion of his 
analysis and leaves considerable doubt whether 
the dependent variable, on which virtually the 
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entire analysis hangs, is adequate for the uses to 
which it is put. I will suggest that it is not, but 
first we should note some of his conclusions 
that seem fruitful new research areas. 

‘Using his scale of Personal Control (PC), 
Professor Renshon finds that it is associated 
with autonomy while growing up, trust in 
parents, parental empathy, and birth order. On 
the personality level, PC is related to interper- 
sonal trust, life satisfaction, and political trust. 
With the exception of political trust, his conclu- 
sions with respect to socialization practices and 
family nurturance patterns do suggest an im- 
portant link between childhood, personality, 
and political behavior. He has — I think 


rightfully — argued that personal control may - 


be an important mediating variable between 
one’s general social experiences and orienta- 
tions toward political participation. His data 
from both students and their parents seem 
quite ‘appropriate for this kind of analysis. 
Perhaps my only quibble with this part of his 
data work is that some of the tables using 
Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA) have 
some statistical anomalies that are confusing. 
For instance (e.g., pp. 150, 203) the beta 
coefficients often balloon drastically compared 
to their comparable eta coefficients. Since it is 
explained that beta is roughly equivalent to 
partial correlation and eta to zero-correlation in 
parametric statistics, and since partial r’s gen- 
erally are smaller than zero-order r’s, some 
explanation seems necessary. This is particular- 
ly desirable since the- mysteriously growing 
partials (betas) figure significantly in his conclu- 
sions. This seems quite a trifling matter, how- 
ever, compared to difficulties encountered in 
the analysis of political variables. 

The main difficulty with the political analy- 
sis is that Renshon’s modification of the Rotter 
I-E scale carries much of its rationale, some of 
its items, and a sometimes unfortunate multi- 
dimensionality of Rotter’s original scale. A 
growing number of studies shows that the I-E 
scale contains separable subscales which may 


not covary precisely. Phares, in his monograph ° 


“Locus of Control: A Personality Determinant 
of Behavior’ (General Learning Press, Morris- 
town, N.J., 1973) cites studies by Mirels 
(1970), Gurin and her associates (1969), and 
others who, writing before Renshon, found 
reason to question the I-E scale. With varia- 
tions, the various researchers seem to find 
components of achievement ideology, success 
in interpersonal relationships, and perceived 
impact on sociopolitical authority structures 


(government, politics, war powers, corruption). 
The last component is conceptually separable 


from the others and, if incorporated in a 
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personal control scale, will lead to spuriously 
high correlations with other scales purportedly 
measuring political attitudes. In other words, a 
certain amount of association between the I-E 
scale and political affect scales is virtually built 
in. That the sociopolitical component can sub- 
vert many analyses is suggested by Phares’s 
statement that changes in college students’ I-E 
scores over time “‘can be accounted for by the 
several items on the I-E scale which refer to the 
political or governmental sphere” (p. 18). Now, 
if multidimensionality is a problem in the I-E 
scale for political science purposes, what impli- 
cation does that have for Renshon’s analogous 
Personal Control] scale? Unfortunately, a lot. 

Inspection. of the PC scale items (p. 273) 
shows that at least four deal with that dimen- 
sion (world affairs, Vietnam, government) and 
could therefore be expected to correlate with 
similar items in the political trust, alienation, 
and political affairs scales that Renshon em- 
ploys in his analysis. Therefore any correlation 
obtained can only be accepted with great 
skepticism or great faith. I favor the former, 
though a re-analysis of the data with better 
dependent measures could convince me that 
the political attitude conclusions may hold. 
Ironically, Renshon has the makings of a 
coherent personal efficacy scale in a set of 
semantic-differential-type items (p. 269) relat- 
ing to the individual’s self-orientation. Those 
items would have made a better dependent 
measure than the one employed. If such a scale 
were developed and did not correlate with the 
Renshon’s PC scale, the whole political affect 
section should be suspect; if there were a 
substantial correlation, my criticisms would be 
allayed. But the empirical answer to these 
comments seems not to be found in the book. 
If it were, I would be spared having to criticize 
a research work with which I am in basic 
sympathy and which I recommend for political 
scientists who are prepared to accept its hy- 
potheses as challenges; however, they should 
treat many of its conclusions gingerly, if not 
with outright skepticism. 


MEREDITH W. WATTS 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


The Seventh Hero: Thomas Carlyle and the 
Theory of Radical Activism. By Philip Ros- 
enberg. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universi- 
ty Press, 1974. Pp. 235. $10.00.) 


Rosenberg’s The Seventh Hero has a twofold 
purpose. First, it attempts a radical interpreta- 
tion of the important writings of Thomas 
Carlyle. Second, on the basis of a radical 
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Carlyle, Resenberg outlines a new theory of 
radical activism (p. xi). 

The dominant view challenged in this study 
sees Carlyle as a mystical conservative. In order 
to make his case, Professor Rosenberg must 
account for three opposing positions. First, he 
must show that Carlyle’s praise of at least some 
features of Chartism, aristocracy, the “Captains 
of Industry,” and even slavery is incidental to 
the deepest stratum of Carlyle’s thought. 
Second, Rosenberg needs to rescue Carlyle 
from a total, mystical abandonment of politics; 
Carlyle is famous for his comparison of politics 
to patent medicine, a fake cure for the truly 
incurabie. Lastly, Rosenberg is forced to argue 
that Carlyle’s political “‘solution” of “A Whole 
World of Heroes” (pp. 176—203) is not ironic 
or absurd end further that it is adaptable to a 
political radicalism based on human equality — 
a position uncongenial to Carlyle. 

The radical theory which emerges on the 
basis of the author’s skillful interpretation of 
Carlyle is as follows. First is the rebel band, 
ready “to zenounce all normal ties to society 
and to turn their backs on what they have been 
taught to see as legitimate order’ (p. 197). 
Second is the charismatic hero who can main- 
tain the lovalty of the rebel band through the 
quality and integrity of his leadership. Ap- 
parently the sansculotte revolution in France 
died because it lacked such leadership. The 
cultural revolution in China, on the other hand, 
illustrates the case not only of a charismatic 
revolution that was successful but also of a 
charismatic leader who was able to avoid the 
bureaucratization of his rule (p. 198). 

As the last example shows, Rosenberg is 
aware of the major charge to which such a 
radical theory is open. It appears, if nothing 
else, patenty tyrannical or totalitarian (p. 198). 
The defense from this charge is prepared by 
Rosenberg and not Carlyle (p. 123). Reversing 
common scholarly opinion, Rosenberg argues 
that regimes founded on constitutional “‘con- 
tracts”? and natural rights have a greater tend en- 
cy to absolutism than ;those maintained by 
charismatic rebellion. Constitutional govern- 
ments are founded on a transhistorical basis 
which makes them over-legitimate (p. 115); 
charismatic rebellion, on the other hand, is 
responsive 70 historical flux and therefore able 
to adapt to circumstances. “And when these 
traits [committed rebel band, charismatic 
leader] are combined with a conscious, 
theoretical commitment to charismatic rebel- 
lion itself, the dangers of a lapse into totalitari- 
anism are, at the very most, no greater than 
they inevitebly must be so long as the means of 
massive coercion exist” (pp. 198, 122—123). 
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-The major problem of the book is not 
whether: this claim is radical. Plato made as 
radical a claim when he said that until philoso- 
phers become kings and kings philosophers, the 
evils shall not vanish from the cities. But in 
developing his utopia (“nowhere”), Plato pre- 
sented a model of political analysis of such 
thoroughness that the problems inherent in the 
Republic’s perfectly just city became clearer. 
Rosenberg, on the contrary, raises a funda- 
mental question of political philosophy, and 
then fails to explore its implications. An ade- 
quate discussion of “‘charismatic rebellion,” it 
seems, should include an analysis of volitical 
succession, parties, administration of public 
policy, education and voting or consent, to 
name but a few important aspects of political 
life. 

Rosenberg is not unaware of the distinction 
between theoretical rigor and theoretical super- 
ficiality, and indeed, he criticizes Carlyle for 
superficiality or incompleteness (p. 100). 
Nevertheless, he makes the same mistake when 
he fails to challenge the positive reconstruction 
of Carlyle’s thought in his concluding chapter, 
“A Whole World of Heroes.” 

Rosenberg does not prove, as he wished to 
do, that the older liberal tradition is inadequate 
and antiquated. A student of totaliterianism 
can still learn from such works as the Federalist 
Papers about the desirability of a rule of law 
based upon decentralization, separation of 
powers, a judiciary holding office during good 
behavior, and the other substantive and 
“auxiliary” precautions there set forth. The 
presidential resignation we have recently wit- 
nessed may be seen as an example of the 
moderation of the present constitutional sys- 
tem. 

On balance, Rosenberg’s account of Carlyle’s 
radical activism is original and well done. Still, 
one wishes that Rosenberg had included Crom- 
well and’ Frederick the Great in his analysis of 
Carlyle, and that the overall execution of The 
Seventh Hero were more consistent. While the 
description of- the French Revolutionary theor- 
ists is excellent, the summaries of modern 
natural-right and economic theory are too 
eclectic (pp. 108—123). There are even a very 
few instances in which these summaries are 
misleading, e.g., the absence of Locke from the 
discussion of the relation of property and 
contract (p. 117). But the major problem of 
The Seventh Hero remains the unrealized goal 
of the book — a new (and adequate) theory of 
radical activism. 


THOMAS S. ENGEMAN 
Loyola University of Chicago 
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Testing Theories of Economic Imperialism. 
Edited by Steven J. Rosen and James R. 
Kurth. (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
1974, Pp. 284. $16.50.) 


This is an unusually interesting collection of 
papers, some of which were given at the 
International Studies Association convention in 
1973, some at the International Political Sci- 
ence Association congress in Montreal, and 
some at the Peace Science Society of North 
America convention in Boston. The average’ 
quality of the papers seems to be substantially 
higher than is usual in a symposium of this 
kind. This is perhaps no doubt the work of the 
editors and also of the interest which this 
subject is arousing among concerned scholars. 
The subject is one with high ideological com- 
ponents, especially on the left, so the problem 
of testing becomes particularly acute. None of 
the authors, I think, are particularly optimistic 
that ideological conflict can be resolved by 
testing. Any question that can be resolved by 
testing, like the composition of the periodic 
table, does not become a subject-of ideological 
conflict. It is precisely the untestables that are 
the components of ideology. Nevertheless, as 
we move towards testing procedures which are 
generally agreed upon, one hopes at least that 
the ideological components of conflict will 
shrink, even though they may never completely 
fade away. 


The first question, of course, is what are we 
testing? Imperialism is a concept which though 
not many-splendored ‘is at least hydra-headed. 
About the only thing that we all agree on is 
that nobody likes it, at least in the modern 
world. It is on all sides a term of abuse. What it 
is that we are accusing each other of, however, 
is by no means clear. This volume does help to 
clear up the field of controversy in considerable 
degree. The first part, entitled “The Theory of 
Economic Imperialism,” indeed is mainly con- 
cerned with this. After an introductory essay 
by James Kurth, one of the editors, Kari 
Deutsch gives a masterly exposition of four folk 
theories and six “serious” theories: the Con- 
servative, the Liberal, the Marxist, the Schum- 
petrian, and two “Dependencia” theories — one 
by Johan Galtung and one by Samir Amin. Ina 
final flight of fancy at the end of the essay, 
Deutsch identifies what he calls the Spanish- 
Muslim culture complex as the principal ob- 
stacle to development, and therefore by impli- 
cation, if imperialism is differential develop- 
ment (i.e., that some people or groups get. 
richer faster than others), a prime cause of what 
looks like imperialism. While there are many 
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attempts in the rest of the book to test some of 
the other theories, this one is never tested. 

Andrew Mack looks at somewhat the same 
field from a slightly more left-wing view, and 
Thomas Weisskopf looks at it from an extreme- 
ly left-wing view, giving a picture of virtuous, 
socialist, nonimperialist America which the 
editor himself describes as “utopian” and which 
I found, I must confess, unbelievably naive, so 
much so that I was almost tempted to regard 
the whole thing as a parody, especially as it 
comes out of what used to be the hardheaded 
University of Michigan. The final essay in this 
section, by James Caporaso, is an extremely 
useful exercise in the problems of measurement 
of inequality, dependence and exploitation 
which the author regards as the principal 
hallmarks of imperialism, each being a neces- 
sary element in the concept. 

Part two of the volume is a series of six 
essays on the empirical testing of theories of 
capitalist imperialism. There is an excellent 
piece by the editor, Steven Rosen, presenting 
an historical study of what happened before 
and after political changes in Brazil, Chile, 
Indonesia, Greece, and Peru. The evidence as 
usual is a bit conflicting, and the conclusions 
are not quite as: clear from the charts as is 
asserted in the text, but still suggest that 
political changes do affect the course of trade, 
aid, and investment in ways which are not 
wholly surprising. Oddly enough, there is no 
study of Cuba anywhere in the volume, which 
one would have thought was a very interesting, 
extreme case. John Odell then relates U.S. 
military assistance and military intervention to 
U.S. economic interests, the first being some- 
what related and.the second not related at all, 
which gives a little comfort and aid to both 
sides of the argument. 

Theodore Moran explores the relationship of 
the large corporations and the Chilean middle 
class in the bargaining position of Chile and 
develops an interesting theory of rising bargain- 
ing power on the part of the material pro- 
ducers, somewhat at variance with the older 
view on this matter. Stephen D. Krasner has a 
more general essay on the raw material pro- 
ducers, arguing that on the whole they can only 
organize. themselves for economic purposes in 
alliance with the large corporations. Donald E. 
Milsten has a rather sketchy essay on exploita- 
tion in ocean resource development, and Walter 
Goldstein has a somewhat debunking piece on 
U.S. economic penetration of western Europe. 
The book concludes with two essays on Soviet 
imperialism. The one by Paul Marer on the 
political economy of Soviet relations with 
eastern Europe shows very convincingly the 
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nature of the ‘“‘reverse Marshall Plan” by which 
eastern Europe paid.to the Soviet Union a 
slightly larger amount than the United States 
granted to western Europe in the Marshall Plan. 
It shows also that since the middle ’fifties, 
exploitation in eastern Europe by the Soviet 
Union has b2en small and that there may even 
have been some reverse movement. Roy F. 
Grow has a similar article on Soviet economic 
penetration of China, showing also that this was 
very small. Outside of military aid, the Soviet 
contribution to China is about one cent per 
Chinese per annum — an amount that has been 
paid back with interest; the Soviet Union made 
no grant to China at all. The essay ends in 
1960, and since there is no discussion of the 
break in 1950, the whole argument is rather 
incomplete. 

The overall picture presented by the essays is 
quite encouraging in the sense that the informa- 
tion processes of the world social system are 
now getting to the point where some kind of 
testing of ideological propositions is possible, 
although we are still a very long way from 
Daniel Bell’s “end of ideology.” One of the 
major difficulties is inadequacy of information 
on the multinational corporations, especially in 
regard to reinvestment of profits abroad. 
Another inadequacy is the dearth of informa- 
tion on the “grants economy”’ of the socialist 
countries. I would particularly like to have 
some information on the “internal imperialism”’ 
of the Soviet Union; to what extent do the 
Soviet “colonies” like Lithuania, Estonia, Lat- 
via, Usbekistan, and so on exploit the Russians, 
or do the Russians exploit them? There are 
similar problems, as a matter of fact, in the 
internal economic life of all countries, and the 
larger the country the more significant this 
phenomenon may become. This whole problem 
of the world grants economy is important from 
the point of view of the discussion of exploita- . 
tion, which Caporaso despairs of measuring. If 
exploitation is defined as illegitimate grants, at 
least the beginning of wisdom is to find out 
where the grants go and from whom, to whom. 

A careful study of this phenomenon perhaps 
is the only possibility of testing the major 
ideological split in this area, which is a split 
between those who see inequality developing 
primarily as a result of differential development 
and those who see it primarily as a result of 
exploitation. In a crude sense, the exploitation 
theory seems to be quite untenable. Rich 
countries are not rich because the poor produce 
a great deal and the rich take it away from 
them. Rich countries are rich because they have 
been getting richer faster and longer than the 
poor countries. In this process, however, exploi- 
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tation may play a significant minor role and it 
is important to find out how much. Cultural 
exploitation may turn out to be more im- 
portant than economic exploitation. Cultural 
imperialism itself is a very tricky problem 
‘which is not treated very much in this volume, 
though there are occasional references to the 
“mission ‘civilisatrice.’’ Cultural imperialism, in- 
deed, may have as one of its more benign 
components an equalizing reaction to dif- 
ferential development attempting to eliminate 
those cultural differences which create different 
rates of economic growth. On the other hand, 
from a cultural point of view it can also be 
regarded as interfering with what is really other 
people’s business. Certainly the mission civil- 
isatrice of the Communists is one of the major 
factors creating pathological conditions among 
those who do not want this particular kind of 
civilization. One has the uneasy thought that 
other similar missions might have equally un- 
desirable results. 

The editors are much to be congratulated on 
a volume which will undoubtedly stimulate a 
great deal of thought and discussion. My one 
complaint is that there is no index, which is a 
particularly unfortunate defect in a volume of 
this kind. 

_ KENNETH E. BOULDING 

University of Colorado 


Thomas Hobbes in His Time. Edited by Ralph 
Ross, Herbert W. Schneider, and Theodore 
Waldman. (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1975. Pp. 150. $7.50.) 


Five essays have been written for this vol- 
ume and an old one reprinted. The common 
theme is “Thomas Hobbes in his time” as 
opposed to recent interpretation which is said 
to place him in our time, as if his questions 
were the same as ours. It is of course character- 
istic of our time to make this criticism, and the 
five living authors do not, for the most part, 
specify their differences with the recent Hobbes 
literature (a useful bibliography is furnished) or 
insist on their own superiority. The pace is 
easy, the tone civil, and the argumentation 
relaxed. But we are not informed by them 
whether Hobbes “in his own revolutionary 
century” (p. 3) made his own revolution or 
merely got caught up in the general enthusiasm. 

If the book had no other virtue, it would be 
enough to have reprinted John Dewey’s essay 
“The Motivation of Hobbes’s Political Philoso- 
phy,” first published in 1918. According to 
Dewey, the center of Hobbes’s thought is his 
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theory of sovereignty. It must be seen as a 
solution to the conflict of church and state in 
Hobbes’s time, not in terms of the conflict 
between individual freedom and public control 
in our time. Dewey points out (with the aid of 
Figgis) that the popular side in the English Civil 
War, including the Levellers, held to divine 
right as much as the royal side; and Hobbes’s 
theory of sovereignty was distinguished by its 
“deliberately anti-theological” intent (p. 11) 
against both sides. His individualism, Dewey 
says, not the popular sovereignty of his op- 
ponents, was the source of Locke’s individual- 
ism. One need only add (what Dewey implies) 
that “the people” as they were in the seven- 
teenth century had to be secularized before we 
today would have approved of their sovereignty 


'— and a clear warning is sounded to historians 


and political theorists who with impatience and 
partisan favor salute every manifestation of 
democracy, even the theocratic. 


As priests (no matter how many they are) 
must be subordinated to the sovereign, so must 
lawyers. Dewey finds the “specific empirical 
sources” (p. 20) of Hobbes’s political philoso- 
phy especially in Behemoth and A Dialogue 
between a Philosopher and a Student of the 
Common Law. Then he sees Hobbes’s science as 
“the sole alternative to the continuation of the 
troubled regime of opinion” (p. 23) in which 
ambitious priests and lawyers presume on their 
private, professional doctrines to claim privi- 
lege, power, and immunity. The universities 
have been centers and missions of corrupt 
Opinion, but they can be induced to teach true 
moral and civil science so that the cure makes 
its way through the channels of infection. 


-Hobbes’s science becomes the safeguard of his 


sovereign while redeeming its arbitrariness, for 
the same teaching that forbids the subjects to 
raise seditious claims forcibly counsels the 
sovereign not to provoke them. Since Hobbes 
places the common good unquestionably above 
such claims, Dewey calls his position “a 
thoroughgoing utilitarianism.” 


The other authors are perhaps closer to each 
other than to Dewey, as they either do not 
focus on the religious issue or take a contrary 
view of it. Craig Walton’s “The Philosophia 
Prima of Thomas Hobbes” considers the rela- 
tive status of natural and civil philosophy in 
Hobbes’s thought, especially in regard to his 
concept of endeavor. “Endeavor” is a bodily ' 
reduction of the soul’s motion which substi- 
tutes for teleology in his philosophia prima and 
thus helps him to ground civil philosophy in 
natural. Ralph Ross, with “Some Puzzles in 
Hobbes,” says that Hobbes’s doctrine “‘posits a 
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coherent world”; and instead of beginning from 
its “empirical sources” as did Dewey, he claims 
that in studying Hobbes “‘we too easily forget 
the enchantment of a vision of total explana- 
tion...” (p. 59). Yet he finds “some puzzles,” 
not to say “gross contradictions” (p. 55). One 
of them, he says, is that it makes no difference 


- whether in the state of nature all men have a 


right to all things or no one to anything. But in 
the latter case all right would be conventional, 
and the exchange that Ross imagines would 
occur for the immediate advantage of the 
stronger. Moreover, if right is conventional, 
Hobbes would have no basis in nature. for 
defending men against the claims of divine 
right. It is only today, when theocracy n- 
longer threatens, that people think it is possible 
to stand on nothing and repel divine right. 


In “Hobbes cn the Generation of a Public 
Person” Theodore Waldman argues that Hobbes 
“recognizes the truth of the Greek view of man 
as a political animal although he explores it ip 
his own way” (p. 70). He qualifies the usua 
understanding of Hobbes as an individualist (on 
which Dewey had laid emphasis) by bringing up 


the fact that for Hobbes, commonwealth is a 


_ great boon, not a necessary evil, to mankind. 


But this is not the issue, since it is clear that 
without commonwealth Hobbes’s individuals 
are in a State of war, not of self-sufficiency or 
self-absorption. The-issue is whether men are by 
nature political, which Aristotle (not any casual 
Greek) affirms and Hobbes denies (Leviathan, 
ch. 17), for this decides whether men are 
capable of living together in virtue as opposed 
to commodiously. On this score, Waldman’s 
attempt to find self-sacrifice in the individual’s 
authorization of a public person does not seem 
successful. To curtail one’s natural desires (p. 


75) out of worldly fear or interest is not 


sacrifice. 


The last two essays put greater trust in 


Hobbes’s professions of piety than did Dewey, 


who apparently believed in some genuine sense 
that Hobbes ‘‘believed in some genuine sense 
that God was reason” (p. 27). In “The Piety of 
Hobbes” Herbert W.. Schneider admits that 
Hobbes’s morals and politics are clearly stated 
in the secular parts of his writings; but, he 
asserts, “‘the fact remains that none of his 
writings are merely secular” (p. 85). To dismiss 
the extensive nonsecular parts “as mere protec- 
tive coloration or social security seems pre- 
posterous...” (p. 99). Someone might want to 
know why, but he is not likely to disagree that 
Hobbes was as religious as his old employer 
Bacon. 
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Paul J. Johnson’s “‘Hobbes’s Anglican Doc- 
trine of Salvation” presents the more specific 
thesis that Hobbes floated in the mainstream 
Anglicanism of his time. His narrowing of 
Christian doctrine to the one thing necessary to 
believe for salvation (that Jesus is the Messiah) 
is likened to the Broad Church distinction of 
Hales and Chillingworth between the funda- 
mentals and accidentals of faith, and it is even 
traced to Hooker. To do this Johnson found it 
necessary to argue away the sarcastic tone of 
Hobbes’s remarks on religion, and with more 
space he might have considered his polemic 
with Bishop Bramhall. He asserts there is 


nothing skeptical in Hobbes’s definition of true 


religion (invisible power truly such as we 
imagine) even though he.quotes Hobbes’s state- 
ment that God is inconceivable. If God is 
inconceivable, how can He be truly imagined? 
Johnson agrees that for Hobbes “the idea of 
God played no functional role” in metaphysics, 
psychology and- politics (p. 124), but he does 
not say what is left for God to do. He rests his 
case On an opinion characteristic of our day, 
and not of Hobbes’s, that God can be ignored 
without being denied. In judging the thesis of 
an interesting book, this reviewer was con- 
firmed in his belief, here practiced by Dewey, 
that knowing Hobbes is the way to knowing his 
historical climate, rather than the reverse. 


HARVEY C. MANSFIELD, JR. 
Harvard University 


Planning and Organizing for Social Change: 
Action Principles From Social Science Re- 
search. By Jack Rothman. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1974. Pp. 628. 
$20.00, cloth; $7.50, paper.) 


This book is the first major product of the 
University of Michigan School of Social Work’s 
NIMH-sponsored Community Intervention Pro- 
ject. Planning and Organizing for Social Change 
is both an important contribution to the 
applied science of planned social change and an 
innovative methodological landmark in the re- 
trieval and application of social science re- 
search. Seeking to bridge the gap between the 
concerns of the social sciences and the prob- 
lems that challenge social planners and com- 
munity workers in the human-service fields, 
Rothman and his research team retrieved and 
processed 921 research reports published be-~ 
tween 1964 and 1970 (of which 578 make up 
the data base for this book). Most of the 
retrieval effort involved a detailed search of 
thirty major disciplinary and professional jour- - 
nals. This core effort was. augmented by a 
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search for ‘‘fugitive reports,” dissertations in ` 


social work, and papers delivered at sociology 
and social work conferences. The result is a 
propositional inventory leading to testable 
short-run “modalities of intervention” or action 
guidelines that suggest strategies for practition- 
ers designing incremental social change 
programs. 

Planning and Organizing for Social Change is 
organized into seven parts, eleven chapters, and 
two short methodological appendices. After a 
brief Foreword by Richard A. Clowaré, Roth- 
man introduces his study with an intriguing 
explication of his personal values and per- 
spective on social change. In chapter one he 
discusses the purposes and methodolagies in- 
volved in research utilization and the unique- 
ness of his approach from other propositional 
inventories generated in the social ¢ciences. 
Parts Two through Six (chapters two through 
ten) contain the major portion of the book and 
are organized to cover three “social azgregate 
levels” practitioner roles, organizational 
factors and political processes — citizen partici- 
pation, and two change processes that affect 
community practice; the diffusion and adop- 
tion of innovations, an artificial or induced 
- process, and the movement and assimilation of 
populations, a more “‘natural”’ process. In chap- 
ter eleven, Rothman presents a six-stage, five- 
step model of the research utilization process 
which guided the project’s overall retrieval and 
dissemination effort and serves to organize a 
lucid discussion of the utilization gap between 
social science research and practitioner be- 
havior. Í 


The most innovative, difficult, and am- 
. bitious contribution is the development and 
presentation of action guidelines “which are 
intended to translate generalizations irto their 
logical applied formulations” (p. 28). In devel- 
- oping these guidelines, Rothman and his team 
grouped findings into middle-range generaliza- 
tions and, based on their judgment of the 
“content and configuration of findings” (p. 28) 
in the literature, assigned support ratings to 
each generalization. In order to keep the 
cognitive leap from declarative statements to 
imperative prescriptions small, the team 
“stayed close to the findings” while employing 
“inference, conjecture, and imagination” in 
developing the action guidelines as “emergent 
intervention hypotheses for future research” 
(pp. 31—32). 

In discussing the gap in the research utiliza- 
tion process, Rothman argues that the funda- 
mental difference between social scienzists and 
practitioners is based in their different func- 
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tions, i.e., the “‘social scientist has the primary 
function of comprehending the world” while 
the practitioner has the key function of chang- 
ing the world {or more specifically, parts 
thereof)” (pp. 545—546). To enhance research 
utilization, Rothman proposes the development 
and encouragement of individual linking agents 
and formal linking institutions having a mix of 
social science and practitioner competencies. 
Given the activities and plans of the Com- 
munity Intervention Project (some of which are 
discussed in this book) to field test and 
disseminate findings in manual form, one is 
persuaded that Rothman has created a proto- 
type of such a linking institution that will serve 
to test both his action guidelines and his 
research utilization model in an institution- 
building experiment. 

Despite my enthusiasm, I find this book is 
not without its flaws or weaknesses. For ex- 
ample, the nine substantive chapters are of 
uneven depth and coverage. But this répresents 
the state of the literature rather than any failing 
on the part of Rothman and his team. Also, 
because the generalizations are inductively gen- 
erated, their presentation in the substantive 
chapters often reveals the lack of an overall 
integrating and organizing framework. In addi- 
tion, the data base is more than four years old 
and, therefore, cannot represent some emerging 
research trends and issues. Finally, some of the 
generalizations are commonsensical; some of 
the action guidelines are vague and equivocat- 
ing; and the scheme for weighing the support 
for generalizations is imprecise. 

Nevertheless, one cannot help but admire 
and be impressed by the scope and the effort 
involved in this project. Rothman and his 
associates have created a most useful encyclo- 
pedic handbook and a new research direction 
for students of applied social change. 


CHARLES H. LEVINE 
Syracuse University 


The Political Criminal: The Problem of Morali-- 
ty and Crime. By Stephen Schafer. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1974. Pp. 179. 
$7.95.) 


Among the more encouraging post-Watergate 
revelations is the realization that crime is too 
serious and pervasive a problem to be left only 
to politicians, lawyers, judges, and police — 
especially when it is they who too often make 
as well as break the law. Perhaps our law- 
makers, law interpreters, and law enforcers 
should reflect upon the questions raised by 
Professor Schafer. What is political criminality? 
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would benefit most from a thorough reading of 
its contents. 


MICHAEL E. MILAKOVICH 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro 


The Judicial Mind Revisited: Psychometric 
Analysis of Supreme Court Ideology. By 
Glendon Schubert. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. Pp. 183. $9.00, cloth; 
$4.95, paper.) 


The Judicial Mind Revisited represents the 
culmination of a methodological development 
in the study of judicial behavior for which 
Schubert laid the foundation in an article in 
The American Behavioral Scientist in 1961. The 
noteworthy title of the article was “A Psycho- 
metric Model of the Supreme Court.” An 
extended model in this form was introduced by 
Schubert in his article, “The 1960 Term: A 
Psychological Analysis,” in the March, 1962 
issue of The American Political Science Review 
and in his article, “Judicial Attitudes and. 
Voting Behavior: The 1961 Term of the United 
States Supreme Court,” in the Winter, 1963 
issue of Law and Contemporary Problems, Each 
of the preceding articles was concerned with 
one term of the Supreme Court. On a much 
more extensive scale, Schubert’s book The 
Judicial Mind — published in 1965 — covered 
all the terms of the Court from 1946 to 1963. 
In methodological exposition and amplifica- 
tion, the book revealed aspects that the articles 
- within the limitations of space — could not 
present. It is in terms of this development of 
Schubert’s work that The Judicial Mind Re- 
visited must be understood. 

Basically, the underlying model in the en- 
compassing conceptual framework of The Ju- 
dicial Mind Revisited is characterized by regard- 
ing a case before the Supreme Court as a 
stimulus (j-point) and the position of a justice 
with respect to one or several dominant princi- 
ples pertaining to the case as an ideal-point 
(i-point). In terms of this model, the position of 
a judge with respect to the decision is a 
response to the stimulus, depending on the 
location of the i-point relative to the /-point. If 
the positions of the justices in the case can be 
properly explained in terms of one principle, 
both j-points and i-points can be located in 
one-dimensional space, i.e., all points — i and j 
-~ can be placed on one line. The votes of the 
justices in the case then can be understood in 
terms of the location of the i-points relative to 
the j-points on the line. This unidimensional 
scale also can be represented.in the form of 
scalogram analysis. Neither conceptually nor 
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with regard to applications, however, is the 
psychometric model limited to the unidimen- 
sional case. The i-points and the j-points can be 
located by coordinates in two-dimensional 
space, and their respective positions: can be 
compared on the basis of projections on scale 
axes within this coordinate system. This ap- 
proach provides the basis for multidimensional 


scale analysis. More than two principles — each’ 


represented by a dimension — can be intro- 
duced in the analysis, and the psychometric 
model then is conceived in terms of .n-dimen- 
sional space, although — beyond three dimen- 
sions — it cannot be represented geometrically, 
but only by logical and algebraic extension. 
This .approach provides the basis for multi- 
dimensional scale analysis in The Judicial Mind 


‘Revisited, 


The extended psychometric model in this 
book requires a rigorous method for the loca- 
tion of the i-points, namely, factor analysis, as 


well as additional methodological features in 


scale analysis for relating the j-points to the 
i-points. On.the basis of the respective positions 
of the nine justices in the cases before the 
Supreme Court, it can be determined by factor 
analysis to what extent the positions of the 
judges can be explained in. terms of salient 
principles. The “principles’’ in this sense should 
be regarded in terms of a tentative orientation, 
however, for Schubert indicates that the factors 
serve merely as reference axes, and that more 
substantive meaning is attributed to the scale 
axes, which will be mentioned in a moment. 
Schubert finds that three-dimensional space 
adequately accommodates his multi-dimen- 
sional model. Theoretically, of course, the 
model can be extended beyond three dimen- 
sions. The location of the j-points, which 
represent the cases, in relation to the i-points, 
requires the use of scale analysis in modified 
form. Scale axes, which can be considered 
analogues of the cumulative scales represented 
by scalograms, have to be placed in the multi- 
dimensional space defined by the factorial axes 
in such a way that the projections of the 
i-points on the scale axes correspond — in a 
statistically acceptable sense — to the rankings 
of the justices in the respective scalograms, 


Schubert found an empirical solution that 


meets the requirements of statistical sig- 
nificance. On the basis of the projections of the 
i-points on the. scale axes, relative to the 
projections of the j-points, the analysis offers 


an unprecedented explanation of the positions ~ 


of judges in cases and provides an understand- 
ing of judicial decision making that otherwise 
cannot be obtained. 
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The methodological aspects of The Judicial 
Mind Revisited are of particular interest also in 
another respect. Originally, Schubert used for 
factor analysis Thurstone’s Centroid Method. In 
The Judicial Mind Revisited, Schubert uses 
- Hotelling’s Method of Principal Components or 
Principal Axes, which is a mathematically more 
rigorous method. It is interesting to note that 
Thurstone himself, who was a highly sophisti- 
cated advocate of mathematical and statistical 
methods in psychology, gave one of the best 
expositions of the Method of Principal Com- 
ponents in his book Multiple Factor Analysis 
and showed its analytical power. He developed 
his own Centroid Method at a time at which the 
use of digital computers in the social sciences 
was not yet available, and at which the applica- 
tion of the Method of Principal Components 
was prohibitive with respect to effort and time. 
The factors that are obtained by the Method of 
Principal Components are represented by or- 
thogonal axes. The meaning of this mathe- 
matical attribute is that the factors are regarded 
as being independent of each other. Since, 
however, the factors represent — at least tenta- 
tively — dominant principles, in relation to 
which the ideal-points of the justices are lo- 
cated, the factors actually may be related to 
each other. Such a relationship is mathe- 
matically represented by oblique instead of 
orthogonal axes. For this reason, Schubert also 
employs oblique factor analysis in The Judicial 
Mind Revisited. Furthermore, Schubert uses 
“smallest space analysis.” This method is simi- 
lar to factor analysis, in the sense that it locates 
observed phenomena as points in coordinate 
space, but it is different inasmuch as it does not 
make the assumptions about the statistical 
properties of -the original variables and their 
mutual associations that factor analysis must 
make. Consequently, 
method particularly suitable for examining the 
positions of the justices in The Judicial Mind 
Revisited. Finally, it was possible to include in 
this book the later terms of the Warren Court — 
an empirical consideration that is important for 
a study that is.concerned with a systematic 
verification of hypotheses. The greatest im- 
portance of this book is found, however, in the 
far-reaching implications for a general theory of 
judicial behavior. l 
| | FRED KORT 
University of Connecticut 


The Paris Commune of 1871: The View from 
_ the Left. Edited by Eugene Schulkind. (New 
-< York: Grove Press, Inc., 1974. Pp. 308. 
$4.95, paper.) - 
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On the Paris Commune’s centenary, in 1971, 
a conference was held at the University of 
Sussex on its significance for the Left. This 
valuable book of documents, edited by Dr. 
Schulkind, who teaches at Sussex, emerged in 
response to the heated debates. 

The Paris Commune represented a transitory 
revolution, occurring in a city which industriali- 
zation was only beginning to change, at a time 
when socialist ideologies were only beginning to 
emerge. Whether the Commune was actually or 
potentially socialist, in whole or in part, affects 
its historical analysis and the legend and lessons 
subsequently drawn from it by the Left. As Dr. 
Schulkind’s introduction makes clear, his selec- 
tion of documents concerns both, and presents 
two views from the Left. 

The first is from within the Commune. Dr. 
Schulkind argues that this view, rarely that of 
subsequent Left interpretations, and too often 
ignored by historians, is real, and relevant to 
the Left today. He characterizes it by the 
conviction that the civil war transcended the - 
Jacobin tradition and represented a proletarian 
government inaugurating a classless society. He 
provides valuable documentation, a good deal 
of it drawn from the rich local level of political 
clubs, craft unions, and sections of the Inter- 
national. Much of it is presented in English for 
the first time. Here, and in the Commune’s 
plans for cooperative production, or for a 
comprehensive nonmeritocratic education 
system, a distinctive socialism is evident. Never- 
theless, as Jacques Rougerie has argued, the 
Communard socialist was a socialist “of his own 
time and in his own way” (Paris Libre, (Paris, 
Seuil, 1971), p. 235). Dr. Schulkind’s docu- 
ments illustrate the point well. Like later 
socialists, the Communard socialist was con- 
cerned with a redistributive social justice and 
workers’ control. Unlike them, he was unclear 
if this meant collectivization of the means of 
production, and he ignored economic planning. 
He used little social analysis of the evolution of 
capitalism and less political strategy. Reflecting 
the limitations of his historical context, he 
possessed only the most rudimentary tools of 
later socialism, political parties, and trade 
unions. 

Communard socialism, drawn from Blan- 
quist “‘authoritarian”’ socialism and the “anti- 
authoritarian” socialism of the French branch 
of the First International, formed only one part 
of Communard ideas. Moreover, Dr. Schul- 
kind’s documents show that it remained closely 
related to the Jacobin tradition which was the 
central influence on Communard thought. This 
tradition itself recognized a social dimension in 
its concern for political equality. The social 
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dimension was enlarged when the Commune, 
responding to national defeat, rejected the 
existing state and therefore, potentially, the 
existing social structure. Communard socialism 
thus formed a distinctive, but not a conflicting 
view of the events of 1871. It was perhaps the 
brevity of the Commune, however, which pre- 
vented its socialist implications from conflicting 


. with this older political -radicalism. As Dr. 


Schulkind argues, the Commune’s sheer ex- 


` istence as the first significantly working class 


attempt to replace the current state by its own 


freely elected government, commanded soli- 


darity against the menace from Versailles. 


The subsequent significance of this fact 
provides the second view from the Left. Ex- 
tracts from the Left between 1871 and 1921 
reveal not only the retrospective self-justifica- 


_tion of participants, and a mixture of shrewd 


analysis and polemic from committed obser- 
vers, but also the Commune’s importance for 
several aspects of the vital debate on the state 


„and revolution. Anarchists cited it against “au- 


thoritarian” socialists in the quarrel accom- 
panying the decline of the First International. 
Bakunin applauded the Commune for rejecting 
the state, and its socialist minority for attempt- 
ing to resolve, through the “free association and 
federation of workers” (p. 221), the ultimate 
conflict of individual freedom with society. 
Kropotkin condemned the Commune for pre- 
venting such an achievement. Marx, however, 
considered it a largely nonsocialist and his- 
torically Limited precursor of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. With Engels and Lenin, he 


` saw its revolutionary.significance in the imple- 


mentation of two principles. The first was that 
the proletariat should break with the bourgeois 
state and bourgeois democracy, and the second 
that it should directly and democratically con- 
trol the new political structure while dismantl- 
ing the old society. The first was taken up by 
both Juarés and Bernstein. The second arose in 
the related dispute of Kautsky with Lenin and 
Trotsky, over the interpretation of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, during the Russian 
Revolution. The Commune was invoked here to 
condemn, and defend, the Soviet Republic. 


Dr. Schulkind rightly protests against more 


recent simplifications, especially of the Marxist 


interpretations. He concludes that if the second 
view from the Left reveals as much about the 
Left from 1871 to 1921 as about the Com- 
mune, its concepts and variety are nonetheless 
important in showing the spirit in which the 
contemporary. Left might reinterpret the Com- 
mune. His excellent selection of documents 
allows the reader to judge. for himself both this, 
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and the importance of the reconsidered Com- 
munard Left for the current Left. Equally, it 


‘illuminates the too long neglected historical 


complexity of both of these views of the 
Commune from the Left. 


JOHN HORNE 
University of Sussex, England 


De Republica Anglorum: A Discourse on the 
Commonwealth of England. By Thomas 
Smith. Edited by L. Alston. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble Books, 1974. Pp. 210. 
$15.00.) 


The present volume is a photolithographic 
facsimile of the 1906 edition of Sir Thomas 
Smith’s minor classic, first published in 1583, 
some six years after the author’s death. Smith 
himself tells us that the book was originally 
composed in 1565, at which time he was 
serving as Elizabeth’s ambassador to France. 
The text appears to have been revised in the 
years that followed, but since the manuscript of 
the first draft has not come down to us, it is 
impossible to determine the extent of the 
revisions. Numerous early editions of the work 
attest to its immediate popularity. Excerpts 
from it are quoted in the second edition of 
Holinshed’s Chronicle (1587). The book opens 
with a series of considerations on the nature, 
Origin, and division of political regimes, as well 
as on the different classes of English society. 
This is followed by a general discussion of the 
role of the king and Parliament. The remaining 
two-thirds of the book are taken up with a 
detailed account of the English judicial system. 

The treatise as a whole may be described asa 
study in comparative jurisprudence. Its sole 
purpose, we are informed (p. 142), is to show 
how English common law differs from the 
Roman or civil laws in use on the continent. 
The author exhibits none of the philosophical 
gifts of either Fortescue or Hooker. One does 
not find in his essay any of the customary 
allusions to natural law or any attempt to 
engage in a theoretical discussion of the prin- 
ciples of just rule. The thesis laid down at the 
outset is that each regime is to be judged on the 
basis of its agreement with the nature and 
particular needs of the people governed by it 
(p. 28). Although no universal claim is made for 
the superiority of the English laws, there does 
not seem to be much doubt in the author’s 
mind that the English regime is “the righter, 
truer, and more commodious way to govern the 
people as well in war as in peace” (p. 143). One 
suspects that the description of the English 
commonwealth is at times deliberately flatter- 
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ing. Smith speaks as though torture were 
unheard of in England (pp. 104—6); yet we 
know from one of his letters that as a member 
of the, Privy Council, he himse!f was once 
persuaded to resort to it. The remark that serfs 
or bondmen had by then become so few in 
England that “it is not ‘almost worth the 
speaking” (p. 131) may likewise te taken asa 
euphemism. 

The book is justly famous for its chapters on 
the authority of Parliament (II, 1—2, pp. 
48—58), iri which Sir Frederick Pollock and 
‘Other late-nineteenth-century scholars. saw an 
anticipation of the Hobbesian doctrine of abso- 
lute power. It is by no means certain, however, 
that Smith was acquainted with the new theo- 
ries of sovereignty which had begun to spring 
up in France and England, or, if he was, that he 
shared them in any way. His remarks on this 
subject remain by and large traditional and 
` amount to little more than the assertion that 
“the prince in parliament” (p. 63) constitutes 
the highest authority in the land. Civil society is 
said to be natural and is defined as "a multitude 
of free men collected together and united by a 
common accord and covenants among them- 
selves, for the conservation of themselves as 
well in peace as in war” (p. 20). As for the 
English regime, it is neither simply regal nor 
simply political but a combination of the two, 
‘inasmuch as the legislative ‘power is shared 
jointly by the king and the people, represented 
by Parliament. The possibility of a rift between 
the Crown and Parliament, of the kind that 
developed in the seventeenth century, is never 
envisaged. The right of rebellion is acknowl- 
edged in principle, but the author cautions that 
its exercise is “always a doubtful and hazardous 
matter” (p. 13). 


The single most distinctive feature of the 
book appears to be its general disregard of the 
biblical tradition. Unlike all of his predecessors 
and most of his successors, Smith never quotes 
Scripture and makes no effort to provide a 
theological basis or justification for his views. 
He subscribes wholeheartedly to the Eliza- 
bethan Church system and is obviously eager to 
bring the political and religious powers under a 
- Single head. Accordingly, the ecclesiastical au- 
thority is not treated as a separate entity but 
rather as an integral part of the political 
establishment. Apart from its strong anti-papal- 
ism, the book betrays no awareness of the 
incipient conflict between -the established 
. Church and nonconformist religious groups. 
. Christianity is credited with having instilled a 
measure of gentleness in the innately bellicose 
English temperament, but the reader is left with 
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the impression that its demands ‘are tö be 
subordinated to the necessities of the political 
life. Smith’s own political ideal would seem to 
be a thoughtful blend of humanity and policy, 
which\ he regards as indispensable both to the 
strength of the state and the well-being of its 
citizens. l 

One hopes that the reprinting of Smith’s 


- long-negleczed work will stimulate new interest 


in it and incite scholars to undertake a more 
diligent study of its contents. ‘ 


ERNEST L. FORTIN 
Boston Coliege 


- Classical Economics Reconsidered. By Thomas 


Sowell. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
` University Press, 1974. Pp. 152. $9.00.) 


This is the fifth book on classical economics 
in the last three years: the first by Maurice 
Dobb, Thecries of Value and Distribution Since 
Adam Smith (1973), in fact ranges beyond 
classical economics, and in any case is too 
tendentious to constitute more than a point of 
departure for an interpretative debate; the 
second by Marian Bowley, Studies in the 
History of Economic Theory Before. 1870 
(1973), is stronger on the 100 years before 
Adam Smith than on the 100 years after, and 
indeed does. not reach the classical school until 
the hali-way mark in the book; the third by 
Robert Eagly, The Structure of Classical Eco- 
nomic Theory (1974), is a highly idiosyncratic 
work that fails to live up to its own announced 
intentions; and the fourth by Denis O’Brien, 
The Classical Economists (1975), is so good as 
to supersede almost everything that has gone 
before it: to my mind it is the most satisfactory 
and certainly the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of classical political economy available to 
date, perfect for students of economics and 
even for students of. political science. The book 
under review, on the other hand, is clearly 
addressed to economists; it would be incompre- 
hensible to a political scientist and it contains 
very little about the political philosophy of the 
classical economists, and even less about their 
views on concrete questions of economic poli- 
cy. 

For the student of modern economics, look- 
ing for a brief, rapid survey of the subject, 
however, Sowell’s book is a godsend. Rather 
like a modern textbook of economics, his 
treatment o7 classical economics:is divided into 
four sections: social philosophy, “macro- 
economics, Microeconomics, and methodology. 
There are few quotations in the text but his 
footnotes are peppered with references to the 
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writings of major and minor classical econ- 
omists. Standard secondary sources are almost 
wholly ignored, and there are no suggestions for 
further readings. In short, this is a book for 
economics students who want to study classical 
economics, not for its own sake, but for what it 
may say about the concerns of the present. 


' Understood in this sense, it is on the whole 
an excellent treatment. To be sure, the chapters 
on macro and microeconomics stand up better 
than those on social philosophy and method- 
ology, and, unfortunately, the chapter on 
macroeconomics is almost wholly a précis of 
the author’s earlier study on Say’s Law (1972), 
which robs it of the novelty it would otherwise 
have had. There- are a few slips, such as the 
statement that “Smith ... advocated publicly 
subsidized schooling — not to be general in Eng- 
land for another century” (p. 21), when in fact 
Adam Smith advocated a measure of public 
subsidy, insisting however that fees must be 
charged and that teachers’ salaries must not be 
wholly paid out of tax revenues; or the proposi- 
tion that “‘Marxian value ... is entirely a 
measure of value rather than a theory of value” 
(p. 102), a misinterpretation too complex to 
unravel here. In a different class is Professor 
Sowell’s repeated assertion that the famous 
classical controversy on “general gluts’” had 
absolutely nothing to do with the fear of 
permanent secular stagnation, being instead a 
controversy about the question of whether 
increased saving—and—investment would 
always. cure depressions and promote economic 
growth (pp. 46, 48, 72). He bases his interpreta- 
tion on a single quotation of Malthus, denying 


- that there was any disagreement between him 


and Ricardo about the impossibility of such a 
thing as a permanent glut. But as Professor 
Sowell himself points out: “While the classical 
economists were never at their best in interpret- 
ing other viewpoints, their understanding of 
economic phenomena was much more sophisti- 
cated than their interpreters have allowed. 
Despite a penchant for dogmatic assertions, the 
classical. economists had the saving grace of 
inconsistency which allowed them to recognize 
exceptions and modifications, and even to 


` quietly incorporate some of the views of 


heretics, once orthodoxy had been vindicated” 
(p. 73).- Applying the same argument to Mal- 
thus, one of the heretics, it will take mare than 
a single quotation to persuade me that John 
Stuart Mill was wrong consistently to depict 
Malthus and his allies as believing in secular 
stagnation. 

But these are caveats for experts. For the 
young economist getting his first taste of the 
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“old writers,” this is as good a book as any to 
start with. Students of political science, how- 
ever, are better advised to start with O’Brien, 
particularly the last chapter on “The Policy 
Prescriptions of Classical Economics.” 


MARK BLAUG 


University of London Institute of Education 
and London School of Economics 


The Argument and the Action of Plato’s ‘Laws.’ 
By Leo Strauss. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1975. Pp. 186. $10.75.) 


This commentary on Plato’s Laws is the last 
book-length work completed by Professor 
Strauss before his death. Unlike nearly all of his 
other books, this one begins abruptly; Professor 
Strauss’s introduction does not remind us of his 
long-standing concern with the continuing crisis 
of Western liberal democracy. Rather than 
restate his arguments pointing to the con- 
temporary need for study of classical political 
philosophy, Strauss begins with an epigraph 
from the Medieval philosopher Avicenna. This 
quotation places the Laws in the context of the 
old quarrel between, reason and revelation, or 
between philosophy and the religious or divine 
law. In his introduction Professor Strauss 
speaks also of a closely related old quarrel, if 
not another aspect of the same quarrel, by 
recalling that the philosopher Socrates was the 
victim of an Athenian law against impiety. And 
he suggests that the Laws examines the ques- 
tion of whether society can be transformed, in 
a manner convincing to law-bred and experi- 
enced political men (cf. p. 38), so as to makea 
more secure home for philosophy. As opposed 
to the “utopian” Republic, in other words, the 
Laws explores the practical possibility of estab- 
lishing and preserving a just or rational society, 
one whose principles can withstand exposure to 
the light of free and honest inquiry. Professor 
Strauss still begins, then, from the question of 
what need, or even what room, there is in 
political life for the pursuit of philosophy. But 
he considers this question in its original, rather 
than its merely local and contemporary, form. 

Strauss’s book reminds us that human life is 
indeed quite possible without philosophy and 
science. And clearly, he does not assume 
philosophy to be an unqualified blessing. In 
speaking of cataclysms (floods, etc.), for ex- 
ample, Strauss notes that “oblivion of the 
initial (and final) terror is necessary for political 
felicity, for one can not act on a grand scale 
without hope” (p. 41). Yet he adds that the 
weakening of hope (in gods), which prepared . 
the emergence of philosophy, is for that reason 
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“not altogether a change for the worse” (p. 
172). That this is so may be in part because 
Plato’s spokesman, an Athenian stranger, out- 
lines a natural theology which can supply a 
sounder basis. than the traditional ones do for 
reasonable hope. But being a philosopher, the 
Athenian does not paper over the difficulties 
which surround his own theology, and thus the 
entire legislation it is meant to support (cf. p. 
142). 

Strauss’s interpretation of the Laws makes 
hardly a reference to the important modern 
attempts to frame a just or rational society 
without religious foundations and to outline a 
political morality which can dispense with 
belief in divine sanctions. But this possibility is 
considered throughout the book, especially in 
the discussions of the problematic relation of 
law and reason (pp. 17—19, 57—61, 92, 
130—133, 137 et al.). Apparently Strauss 
thought religion to be useful and even indispen- 
Sable for the establishment and maintenance of 
sound politics; but that opinion does not begin 
to exhaust his concern with the religious 
question. “Being a philosopher, the Athenian 
[stranger] is concerned with the truth about 
the gods” (p. 141). Yet the beginning point for 
the Athenian’s theological questioning is not so 
much his philosophy as it is his concern, as a 
normal human being, about the happiness and 
misery of honest and good men (cf. p. 8, 13, 
28—30, 59-60, 117, 160, 167—168; compare 
The City and Man, pp. 240—241). As for 


Strauss’s own interest in theology and Provi- 


dence, it is combined with exceptional freedom 
from vestiges of the secular faith in progress. 

One serious difficulty with Strauss’s work is 
its external format as a commentary; at first it 
might seem like a mere retelling oF? the Laws. 
Yet a closer look shows this not to be the case. 
For there are many remarks which help to 
explain transitions from one theme in the Laws 
to the next. And further, even thase passages 
which seem like mere translation are full of 
lesser and greater variations from Plato’s text. 
Strauss leaves it to the reader — who he assumes 
will study his book together with the Laws ~ to 
observe these differences and to figure out their 
significance. His commentary is therefore un- 
usual in the degree of active participation which 
it solicits from the reader. Let me attempt to 
illustrate this by focusing on one relatively 
conspicuous example of Strauss’s way of writ- 
ing. 
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compare Laws 634d5—7) among those laws. 
This Dorian law forbids any of the young to 
criticize any of their institutions; instead it 
stipulates that they should say with one voice 
that all their laws are fine since they were given 
by gods. Yet one of their old men may dissent 
and criticize when speaking to a ruler and men 
of his own age, provided no one young is 
present. It is not clear how the Athenian knows 
of the existence of this law. Strauss in his 
commentary entitles this two-fold law “the 
Dorian law of laws” (p. 11), a name of his own 
invention and one by which he refers to it 
repeatedly. At least once he even goes so far as 
to call this “law of laws” the “highest” of the 
Dorian laws (p. 16). Why does he allow himself 
such liberties in referring to this law? 


To resolve this question it might help to 
note that in the same ‘context Strauss points to 
Plato’s clear indication (634d—e) that the Cre- 
tan Kleinias had been only pretending — in 
order to forestall hasty criticism — to believe in 
the divine origin of his city’s laws. The premise 
of the divine origin of the Dorian laws, “which 
allegedly makes certain the goodness of those 
laws,” is a fiction. “After this has been under- 
stood, he [the Athenian} can safely continue to 
speak from time to time in the old manner” (p. 
11). Strauss’s rule of reading Plato is that a 
word to the wise is sufficient; we are to take 
with a grain of salt any subsequent references 
to the Dorian laws as being divine. 


With this rule of reading in mind, I now turn 
to Strauss’s discussion of an early definition of 
law (Laws 644c~—d). He translates as follows: 
“When that reasoning [as to what is better or 
worse with regard to pleasure and pain] has 
become the common decrees of the city, it is 
called the law” (pp. 17—18). (Note that a literal 
translation of the Platonic passage — 64443 — 
would have read “decree” rather than “de- 
crees.”) In interpreting this passage, Strauss 
observes the difficulty that if the law is nothing 
but reasoning, once accepted by the city, then 
“the reasonable man will obey it but he does 
not need it for his own guidances. On the other 
hand, if we admit all ‘laws’ which are anywhere 
in force to be laws, can all of them be said to be 
reasonable?” (p. 18). In other words, unless one 
is prepared to deny that laws intend to make 
sense or to be reasonable — and this not even 
the old Dorians are willing to do (p. 7) — then 
not all decrees which are called “laws” or “the 
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senses, only one of which is seriously meant. 


Could this be the reason for Strauss’s coining of 
the phrase “law of laws”? For this one law does 
more than attempt to consecrate the Dorian 
legal system in the eyes of their young. Isn’t the 
one: most reasonable Dorian law, the law in the 


_ truest sense, that which — by attributing divine 


origin to the whole code — implies that each 
“law” is good or reasonable and thus of 
necessity allows at least to old men the privilege 
of questioning every “law” which seems to be 
of deficient reasonableness? If something like 
this is Strauss’s suggestion, his deviation from 
the letter of Plato’s language would be a device 
to help the reader see more clearly Plato’s own 


' questions about law. 


+ 


This tentative analysis of a single phrase is 
given in the hope of indicating the attention to 
detail which Strauss’s important book demands. 


DAVID BOLOTIN 
St. John’s College, Annapolis 


History and Will: Philosophical Perspectives of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Thought. By Frederic Wake- 
man, Jr. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1973. Pp. 392. $12.75.) 


Assuredly, this is one of the most singular 
works of scholarship in living memory. Written 
by a distinguished social historian, it treats of 


ideas almost without reference to their social. 


and ‘political context. Concerned with a revolu- 
tionary leader who stresses as few have done 
the futility of “book learning” and the unity of 
theory and practice, it traces the origins of his 
thought and the wellsprings of his behavior in 


` terms of the intellectual influences to which he 


has been exposed. Intended primarily for the 
Western public, it devotes as much space to a 
capsule history of European philosophy as to 
analyzing significant and characteristic aspects 
of the Chinese heritage. Because of the impor- 
tance of the ‘subject and the talent of the 
‘author, it is very much worth reading, but one 
is left in the end with the impression of a 
flawed masterpiece: fascinating, provocative, 
and yet somehow unsatisfying. 

It is difficult enough to say even what 
“European civilization” means to a European 
or an American today. To grasp what various 
currents in Chinese and Western thought mean 
to a Chinese, and how they have interacted to 
shape his ideas, poses problems of a wholly 
different order of magnitude. The methodology 
which Mr. Wakeman has adopted in his attempt 
to come to grips with such a’ many-faceted 
subject is highly original. He describes his book 
as built up from the juxtaposition of “a series 
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of essays which are thematically cohesive but 
not discursively sequential,” a “group of reflec- 
tions as in a hall of mirrors,” which the reader 
is asked to hold in his mind until they are 
finally united in the “single focus of the 
Cultural Revolution” (p. xiii). 

Given the many different layers of meaning 
and experience which intersect and overlap in 
the Chinese revolution,‘ such an unorthodox 
approach has much to be said for it. Because 
the logical links between one phenomenon and 
another are often not spelled out, however, it 
becomes doubly important that the mirrors or 
signposts set up to guide the reader should not 
lead him astray. Unfortunately, one of the most 
fundamental signposts of all is here somewhat 
awry. During the early 1950s, says the author, 
Mao followed the Soviet example in stressing 
the importance of organization, but by the 
1960s, he had adopted a view in which “‘strug- 
gle not only ideally determined organization in 
the People’s Republic — it virtually replaced it 
asa political form” (pp. 27--28). 

If Professor Wakeman comes to this conclu- 


‘sion, and constantly reiterates throughout the 


book that Mao’s ultimate political vision is a 
“mass line realized by society as such,” not 
“depending on organization at all”? (p. 306), it 
is obviously because he reads the evidence in 
the light of the Cultural Revolution. To be sure, 
Mao’s attitude toward organization is not iden- 
tical with that of Lenin, or of Liu Shao-ch’i, 
and the events of 1966—69 illustrated some of 
the differences. They illustrated them, however, 
in exaggerated and distorted form, and even 
during the high tide of the Cultural Revolution, 
Mao declared, in a speech of February 1967 
cited by Mr. Wakeman (p. 314, n.38) that 
anarchism was “most reactionary,” and there 
would “always have to be heads.” 


Thus, in seeking an explanation for Mao’s 
repudiation of organization and leadership, Mr. 
Wakeman has to some extent. been searching for 
clues to a nonexistent mystery. It remains true, ` 
however, that Mao’s emphasis on struggle, his 
conception of dialectics, and above all his 
glorification of the human will as the maker of 
history, distinguish his outlook from that of 
most Marxists. 


Mr. Wakeman points the mirrors in which he 
hopes to catch the origins of these traits 
squarely at the pre-Marxist period in Mao’s 
development. The young Mao, he says, “began 
with indignation and only later acquired a © 
revolutionary ideology.” Moreover, the “images 
of historical change”? which he “found and 
tested in the turmoil of civil war” ultimately 
“overtook ideology” (pp. 92—93). This goes 
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beyond the view, which has been put forward 
by many students of the Chinese revolution 
(and confirmed by the Chairman himself), that 
Mao’s commitment to’ revolution antedates his 
assimilation of Marxist thought, to suggest that 
Mao is not a systematic political thinker at all; 
but.a poet or enthusiast whose contribution lies 
in inspiration rather than in analysis. Mr. 
Wakeman explains this by the fact that Mao is 
Chinese. “One of the primary assertions of 
History and Will,” he says in. the preface, 

.is that Mao Tse-tung’s dialectic was not 
truly Marxian because Chinese metaphysical 
constructions did not possess the universal 
ontological categories of European rationalism” 
(p. xiii). 

Though many thinkers are’ discussed in the 
. course of the book, this judgment is based 
primarily on Mr. Wakeman’s analysis of a few 
authors, whom he sees as having given definitive 
expression to key ideas characteristic of their 
respective cultures: Kant, Hegel, and T. H. 
Green on the one hand; Chu Hsi, Wang Yang- 
ming and the late nineteenth-century reformers 
on the other. The Western writers he has singled 
out are those to whom Mao was most intensive- 
ly exposed during his student days in Changsha 
sixty years ago. (Indeed, Mao himself has 
acknowledged that he then “believed in Kant’s 
dualism, especially his idealism.’’) The choice of 
the early sixteenth-century philosopher Wang 


Yang-ming is somewhat more debatable. Wang’s 
name is not even mentioned in the two or three 


million words of Mao’s writings currently avail- . 


‘able, though these abound in references to a 
wide range of philosophers and literary figures. 
Mr. Wakeman, who holds that Mao “cannot but 
have been influenced” by Wang, at least in- 
directly (p. 238), recognizes that Wang Yang- 
ming’s “doctrine of the unity of knowing and 
doing, which was designed to illuminate the 
existential path of sagehood rather than resolve 
' ideological difficulties, was quite different from 
(the Marxian theory of practice’ (p. 271). He 
argues that Mao has nevertheless built a “bridge 
between them” (p. 273). Taking Wang Yang- 
ming’s key concept of diang-chih (which can 
signify either “innate knowledge” or “knowl- 
edge of the good’’) as the symbolic expression 
of a Chinese tendency to identify the true and 
the good, he concludes: “If the forte of 
Kantian logic was its brilliant acuity and fine 
sensitivity to categorical distinctions ... then 
the force of Neo-Confucian thought was its 
adumbrations of meaning, its suggestive sha- 
dows” (p. 255). 

Mr. 
ming’s vision of- “a practice which encompassed 
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the entire cosmos and urged: men to change 
things: in arder to know them” the impulse 
behind Mao’s search for a way of relating 
“personal will to historical universals” (p. 273). 
In reconstracting the bridge which Mao has 
built at this point between Chinese and Western 
thought, Mr. Wakeman endeavors to secure the 
opposite end of it to those Western philoso- 
phers who emphasized most strongly the role of 

the will. Erawing together the various intel- ` 
lectual influences to which the young Mao was 
exposed, the author proposes the EqHON ns. 
“intellectual calculus”: 


From Wang Yang-ming there certainly came 
a conviction that thought was to be expressed 
in action. From ... the Neo-Kantians came the 
assurance that reason created social forms, 
liberating the self from customs. From K’ang 
Yu-wei, Yen Fu and the Darwinists came the 
notion of objective and universal laws of 
science which proved evolutionary change. 
From [the seventeenth-century thinker] Wang 
Fu-chih came the intuition that change op- 
erated wizhin matter, through its own internal 
relations. And from T. H. Green came not only ` 
the intense glorification of will, not just the 
civil society of a Rousseau, but the depiction of 
political society as an instrument of individual 
realization (p. 293). 


It is here suggested that Green’s contribution 
provided the keystone of the arch of Mao’s 
philosophical outlook, as it took shape during 
the May Fourth period, and has continued to 
determine his world view and the use he has 
made of Mérxism. The parallel between Green’s 
ideas and “Maoism”’ is perhaps not so “‘abso- 


_lutely striking” as the author argues (p. 291). 


For Green, the value of “‘the institutions of civil 
life” lay “in their operation as giving reality to 
[the] total capacities of will and reason, enabl- 
ing them to be really exercised” (p. 291). For 
Mao, on the other hand, the manifestation of 
the human will is primarily a means, the end 
being the revolutionary | transformation of “the 


institutions of civil life.” 


And yet, such is Mao’s obvious exhilaration 
in the exerzise- of his own will, and in calling 
forth the will of the masses, that we must 
recognize something of Green in him after-all. 
In two passages, which Mr. Wakeman has 
rightly saved for his conclusion, Mao Tse-tung 
sums up his own ideas about the relation 
between history and will. In 1962, he said: 
“Freedom means the recognition of necessity 
and it means transforming the objective world. 
Only on the basis of recognizing necessity can 
man enjoy freedom of activity; this is the 
dialectical Law of freedom and necessity. What 
we cali neczssity is an objectively existing law. ~ 
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Before we recognize it our behavior cannot be 
conscious; it has elements of blindness” (p. 
322). 

In 1964, he placed the emphasis on man’s 
role as the maker of his own history: “Engels 
spoke of moving from the realm of necessity to 
the realm of freedom, and said that freedom is 
the understanding of necessity. This sentence is 
not complete, it only says one-half and leaves 
the rest unsaid. Does merely understanding it 
make you free? Freedom is the understanding 
of necessity and the transformation of necessity 
> one has some work to do too” (p. 325). [Mr. 
Wakeman had available at the time of writing 
only incomplete and partially garbled texts of 
these two speeches; I have substituted transla- 
tions based on better Chinese versions, which 
do not change the sense, but make the meaning 
clearer. | 


“To stay even with history,” comments Mr. 
Wakeman, “to will against it, is to accept it 
while understanding the need to face it. By 
finding an opposite force to confront, Mao 
knew himself as victorious revolutionary against 
overwhelming odds and as sage chairman con- 
scious of historical development” (p. 327). Like 
other observers of the Cultural Revolution, he 
suggests that Mao sees the continued successful 
advance of the revolution as something of a 
miracle, achieved against the grain of history, 
and against the natural tendency of human 
society to backslide into revisionism. 

To juxtapose the acceptance of historical 
laws, and the will to shape history, does not, 
however, in itself provide a solution to the 
philosophical problems involved. It might be 
argued that the pattern and the direction of 
change are, in Mao’s view, defined by the 
principles of dialectics. But his dialectics, too, 
are more a mixture than a genuine fusion of 
Chinese and Western ideas. As Mr. Wakeman 
puts it, “Lacking the balance of yin and yang, 
-` [Mao’s] ‘unity of opposites’ was not the same 
as the polarity of the Book of Changes. Lacking 
Hegelian categories like Aufhebung and stress- 
ing the inward complementarity of opposites, 
Mao’s ‘unity of opposites’ was not identical 
with Lenin’s dialectic” (p. 297). Having re- 
jected the concept of the negation of the 
negation, and demoted the transformation of 
quality and quantity into one another to the 
status of a corollary, leaving the unity of 
opposites as the only “basic law,” Mao was left 
with a theory in which the structure of the 
dialectic did not, in itself, point in any direc- 
tion at all. In the last analysis his understanding 
of the historical process can only be deciphered 
in the light of his action. Mr. Wakeman’s 
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mirrors throw many fascinating sidelights on 
reality, but they are no substitute for reality 
itself. Let us hope that in his next contribution 
to the subject, the historian will reassert himself 
against the philosopher, and give us a work 
which not only talks about the unity of theory 
and practice, but illustrates it. 


STUART R. SCHRAM 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 


University of London 


Evolution and Revolution: The Rising Waves of 


Emancipation. By W. F. Wertheim. (Balti- 
more, Md.: Penguin Books, 1974. Pp. 416. 
$2.75, paper.) 


This book takes. issue with those scholars 
who accept stability as the normal state of 
society and rejects those developmental models 
which posit stages of advancement such as 
“traditional,” “‘transitional,” and “modern” as 
too simplistic as a general framework for the 
analysis of the evolutionary development of 
human societies. The author, who is professor 
of sociology and history at the University of 
Amsterdam, argues that increasing complexity, 
which is usually the primary organizing concept 
of such schemes, does not necessarily lead to 
technological progress or social advancement. 
In fact, following Geertz, he suggests that 
highly complex, adaptive social structures can 
inhibit evolutionary development in those cir- 
cumstances where “involution” or overspeciali- 
zation has occurred. 


Instead, Wertheim argues that evolution can 
be interpreted as a general trend toward “‘eman- 
cipation’”’ by which he means increasing free- 
dom from the forces of nature and human 
domination through the spread of knowledge 
and expertise. The impetus for this trend is the 
“social divergencies’” that occur because of 
differences among people in their perception 
and experience of societal structures and pro- 
cesses which result in “counterpoints” or ‘‘con- 
trapuntal’”’ value systems in all societies. Al- 
though social cohesion is maintained primarily 
through the acceptance of a set of values which 
dominate, contrapuntal values remain dormant, 
but virulent. Society, in the author’s view, is 
not a harmonious, static structure but, rather, 
an uneasy coexistence among competing value 
systems in which “the persistent, mostly silent, 
struggle for the recognition of values neglected 
under the dominant social order ... becomes 
one of the principal agents of fundamental 
social change” (p. 118). 

In this context, the author conceives revolu- 
tion as a specific form of the evolutionary 
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process and distinguishes it by arguing that it is 
a rapid, “cataclysmic” change which greatly 
accelerates the society toward emancipation. 
Revolution is separated from other forms of 
social upheavals such as coups,. rebellions, re- 
volts, and the like by restricting the term to 


only those which aim at fundamental change in 
the existing social order. Wertheim suggests that 
revolution is most likely to occur when over- 
specialization has taken place because back- 
wardness and stagnation result in dissatisfac- 
tion among significant sectors of the popula- 
tion. In such circumstances, “only a forceful 
and cataclysmic breakthrough can produce a 
reversal of the involutionary trends” (p. 75). 

Wertheim does not believe that purely eco- 
nomic conditions account for the phenomenon 
of revolution. He suggests that the essential 
element is change among various sectors of 
society in relation to one another and with 
respect to the values which people hold. Such 
social change will produce revolution, however, 
only when a “‘mental rejection” of the status 
hierarchy among social groups has occurred and 
certain “‘psychic forces’ have been released 
among large numbers of a society’s members. 
This gives rise to the mobilization of power 
around an alternative set of values against the 
dominant hierarchy. 


Although I generally concur with Wertheim’s 
model of society and conceptualization of 
revolution as a type of social change, I do not 
believe he has adequately distinguished revolu- 
tion from evolution. In spite of his rejection of 
violence as the distinguishing attribute, his 
choice of time as an alternative is unsatis- 
factory. It is not impossible for revolutions to 
drag on for interminable periods and for evolu- 
tionary change to be extremely rapid and reach 
cataclysmic proportions. Even though Wer- 
theim recognizes that the dynamics of social 
change rather than change in a particular sector 
of society needs to be examined as a deter- 
minant of revolution, he does not specify which 
sectors must change and how much to produce 
the preconditions of this phenomenon. In other 
words, he does not provide a clear indication of 
the preconditions of revolution from those of 
its opposite, evolutionary change. To say that 
the building of centers of power against the 
dominant hierarchy is an aspect of revolution, 
as opposed to evolution, is to imply that the 
use of power to accomplish social change is not 
a normal occurrence in social life. Finally, 
nowhere in the author’s discussion of psycho- 
logical factors does he specify the precise 
linkage between societal and individual levels of 
analysis, nor does he spell out how the psycho- 
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logical tensions so vital to the outbreak of 
revolution ciffer from those which are gen- 
erated during periods of normalcy and fuel the 
cooperative movements which are responsible 
for evolutionary change. 

In spite of these problems, this book de- 
serves the attention of students of revolution 
because it attempts to integrate a vast output of 
theoretical work from the conflict and con- 
sensus schocls of social integration and seeks to 
understand the phenomenon of revolution in 
the context of general social development. 


WALTER C. OPELLO, JR. 
The University of Mississippi 


Freedom and Reactance. By Robert A. Wick- 
lund. (Potomac, Md.: Lawrence Erlbaum 
Associates, 1974. Pp. 205. $10.95.) 


Since J. W. Brehm published A Theory of 
Psychologiccl Reactance in 1966, some experi- 
mental psychologists — mostly Brehm’s stu- 
dents — have been studying reactance. In 
Freedom ard Reactance, one of them sum- > 
marizes and assesses that work and suggests 
directions for future thought and research. For 
Wicklund, reactance is “the motivational state 
of persons whose freedom has been assaulted” 
(p. 8). Reactance theorists observe that persons 
value their freedom to choose and that they 
will react to protect that freedom when it is 
attacked. This assault can be an external 
“threat” that tries to influence the subject’s 
choice, like a censor; it can be a “barrier” that 
makes the desired option more difficult to 
obtain than other, similar options; or it can be a 
“self-imposed limitation” where a person, simp- 
ly by feeling a preference or making a decision, 
limits his options. 

While reactance theory and experiments are 
quite soph:sticated, the basic form of the 
experiment is rather simple. Subjects are made 
aware that they have the freedom to choose 
from among a range of options. This freedom is 
then ‘“‘assaulted” by the experimenter, who 
manipulates the options by, for instances, the 
“threat” of censorship, physical removal, or 
authoritative pressure, or the “‘barrier” of a 
higher pric2 or longer wait for the desired 
option. The subjects’ responses — usually re- 
actance and reassertion of freedom — are then 
ascertained. A specific experiment, thus, might 
involve giving subjects freedom to choose on a 
dichotomous political issue and then “assault- 
ing”? that freedom by a blatant attempt to 
persuade them to choose one side rather than 
the other; reactance theory suggests, and the 
experiments bear out (p. 33), that the at- 
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tempted persuasion tends not to convince the 
subjects but to drive them to-the opposite 
opinion, as they assert their freedom from the 
assault of persuasion. 

Wicklund is usually clear as he reports the 
experimental findings and discusses their 
theoretical implications, In addition, despite his 
commitment to reactance theory, he tries to be 
fair and complete in assessing its merits relative 
to other theories. So he occasionally criticizes 
reactance theory, as well as suggesting where it 
‘may have more explanatory power than other 
theories, like Festinger’s cognitive dissonance: 
theory or Dollard and Miller’s frustration theo- 
ry, to which political psychologists frequently 
turn. Wicklund’s book, then, is a fairly com- 
plete and balanced report on a new and 
potentially important branch of experimental 
psychology. 


For the student of politics, however, Wick- 
lund’s book has two central shortcomings. 
First, his theoretical discussions of major con- 
cepts, like freedom and determinism, are some- 
times naive and confused. For instance, Wick- 
lund seems unable to decide whether (1) to 
retain his original stipulated definition that 
freedom depends on the subjects’ beliefs that 
they can control their behaviors (p. 2); (2) to 
conclude that individuals must be ‘“‘deter- 
mined,” if science is to be possible (p. 181); or 
(3) to decide that individuals are only free 
when they are totally “free from all constraints,: 
whether those constraints arise from within 
_ [e.g., internal direction, knowledge] or with- 
out” (p. 183). Further, unlike Kant and T. H. 
Green, for instance, but like too many con- 
temporary psychologists, Wicklund seems un- 
‘ able to conceive of freedom in terms of a 
knowledgeable and internally directed individu- 
al who makes reasonable choices for himself — 
although Wicklund describes just such a ‘‘com- 
petent” individual as the only type able to 
withstand social pressure when making judg- 
ments (p. 48). 


Second, Wicklund’s well-meant attempts to 
draw the political and social implications of 
reactance theory are inadequate. He does not 
consider how the differences between labora- 
tory and nonlaboratory settings may affect. 
attempts to generalize experimental findings to 
politics. While he rightly insists that “assaults” 
on freedom do not always produce reactance 
(p. 39), Wicklund nowhere tries to specify 
nonlaboratory circumstances where reactance 
does or does not occur; nor does he try to 
specify nonlaboratory operational definitions 
for key variables. Furthermore, the experiments 
reported by Wicklund use students, not adults, 
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as subjects. The experiments are never extended 
in time, and thus ignore any long-term effects. 
They are never cross-cultural. They consider 
attitudes exclusively, and ignore behavior. (In 
deed, when they consider social pressure, they 
just deal with manifest attitude, and do not 
even ask if the underlying attitude has changed 
{pp. 82--84].) The experiments almost always 
deal with the subjects individually, and not ina 
social setting; thus, the findings say little about 
the individual’s behavior in a group or about 
group behavior. Finally, as laboratory experi- 
ments they are performed in an artificial 
setting; and it is a valid question whether the 
assaults on freedom (e.g., in Nazi Germany) 
that concern students of politics are of the 
same level and susceptible to the same analysis 
as are laboratory “‘assaults’’ on freedom. ` 

In short, Freedom and Reactance should be 
of interest to specialists in political psychology, 
for Wicklund does present a little-known but 
promising psychological theory. But these 
specialists should be careful of Wicklund’s 
excursions into political theory and implica- 
tions; and the nonspecialist should be very 
careful about any political application of re- 
actance theory in its present stage of theoretical 
underdevelopment. . 

On the purely mechanical side, the book has 
an excellent bibliography. The subheadings in 
the Table of Contents are helpful. The proof- 
readers did their job well. But the index is 
very bad: some items should be entered but are 
not (freedom, threat, barrier); and many entries 
omit relevant page numbers. 


PETER G. STILLMAN 
Vassar College 


Sociobiology: The New Synthesis. By Edward 
O. Wilson. (Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University Press, 1975. Pp. 
697. $20.00.) 


It is impossible to review Edward Wilson’s 
Sociobiology. How can one do justice to a 
massive volume of 697 double column pages (of 
which the bibliography alone comprises 65)? 
Can a short review deal with a comprehensive 
study of social behavior in species ranging from 
slime molds to Homo sapiens? Does one focus 
on the varieties of social organization in dif- 
ferent genera? Or on the political implications 
of principles as diverse as “r and K selection,” 
“inclusive fitness,” and “social commensual- 
ism”? In either case, most political scientists 
would doubtless be bewildered. 

It is impossible, however, not to review 
Edward Wilson’s Sociobiology. Since the pub- 
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lication of Konrad Lorenz's On Aggression, it is 
hard to think of a book on the biology of 
animal and human behavior which has received 
the attention given Sociobiology. And, unlike 
Lorenz, Wilson has written a scientific volume 
— not a popularized version of technical papers, 
but a careful and exhaustive survey of a 
generation of theory and research in behavioral 
biology. 

Confronted with this contradiction, the hon- 
est reviewer can only suggest that in this case — 
even more than most — the review should not 
substitute for a reading of the book. Political 
scientists desiring to learn more abcut the field 
of animal social life, and its relevance to 
humans, will find Sociobiology a us2ful though 
demanding guide. Since Wilson explains funda- 
mental terms, provides exhaustive documenta- 
tion, and has copiously illustrated his work, it is 
a valuable textbook for scholars in other 
disciplines who may be unaware of the breadth 
and complexity of contemporary studies of 
animal social behavior. 

Those already acquainted with the field have 
responded quite variously to Wilson’s argument. 
For some, Sociobiology is indeed a “new 
synthesis” which will provide the basis of 
research on social life, in both humans and 
other species, for a generation to come. For 
others, Wilson’s work has a strongly ideological 
component buried in the mass of example, 
description, and theoretical development. 

When dealing with such an imposing tome, 
however, it is simply too early to make defini- 
tive judgments on this overall level. More 
useful, perhaps, would be a comment on why 
Sociobiology is worth the awesome price of 
twenty dollars, and a warning against excessive- 
ly facile uses of Wilson’s work by political 
scientists. 

First, the comment. Wilson’s book has the 
indisputable merit of showing that the ex- 
istence of complex societies is < biological 
phenomenon. By emphasizing the relationships 
between animal behavior and population genet- 
ics, Wilson compels us to recognize the evolu- 
tionary significance of events which social 
scientists often treat without reference to Dar- 
winian biology. 

In particular, this approach should lead toa 
major theoretical shift in our understanding of 
Homo sapiens. Most discussions of “human 
nature,” whether by psychologists, philoso- 
phers, or political analysts, attempt to define 
the traits of the individual — and to derive 
social structures from „the interaction between 
the “nature” of the human individual and the 
environment, technological level, or historical 
antecedants of a particular society. 
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By showing that social structures can be 
assessed in terms of population genetics and 
adaptive strategies at the level of the population 
or species, Wilson’s approach reflects the trend 
of recent biological research away from the 
individualism of classic American behaviorism 
(notably in psychology). Moreover, Wilson can 
do this without “reducing” the complexity of 
human social systems to presumed “instincts” 
(be they a supposedly innate aggressiveness, 
territoriality, altruism, or what have you). 
Whether individual behaviors are learned or 
innate, the resulting social patterns must insure 
the continued reproduction of the species or it 
will become extinct. In this sense, at least, 
Sociobiology provides quite convincing evi- 
dence that Homo sapiens is a social animal... 
and that theories ignoring this essential fact are 
simply obsolete. 

There is, however, a large gap between this 
fundamental proposition and the day-to-day 
research of most political scientists. It is at this 
point that a question must be raised about the 
relation between Sociobiology and the dis- 
cipline of political science. It is one thing to 
argue, ın principle, that human societies can 
only be understood in the context of evolu- 
tionary biology. It is quite a different matter to 
determine the precise implications of ethclogy, 
sociobiology, or population genetics when de- 
scribing and explaining human politics. 

Hence the warning. Premature attempts to 
introduce Wilson’s perspective in political sci- 
ence research will rightly be subjected to 
skepticism. I have already seen an attempt to 
explain Supreme Court decisions on civil rights 
in terms of the spread of an “altruistic gène” 
among the Justices on the court. Such reduc- 
tionist explanations are not implied by Wilson 
himself, but could easily be adopted by scholars 
not fully aware of the complexities of social 
behavior among the primates (not to mention 
in our own species). . 

Wilson’s argument that a genetic predisposi- 
tion to altruistic behavior can spread through a 
population (at least under some highly specific 
conditions) has received considerable attention. 
While this position is spelled out in detail in 
Chapter 5 of Sociobiology, Wilson has popular- 
ized it further in an article in the New York 
Times Magazine (October 12, 1975). Whatever 
the technical status of “group selection,” how- 
ever, this approach is not directly relevant to 
political analysis for several reasons. 

In the first place, discussions of social 
behavior from the perspective of population - 
genetics often make the simplifying assumption 
that a trait is produced by a specific gene. Thus 
Wilson speaks of an “altruist gene” (e.g., p. 
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120). Social scientists unaware of the richriess 
of the descriptive field studies cited by Wilson 
may not understand the hypothetical character 
of such formulations, and therefore ignore the 
extent to which apparently competitive be- 
haviors may have cooperative or “altruistic” 
consequences (and vice versa). 

As Wilson indicates, contemporary theories 
of population genetics stress the natural origins 
of “ambivalence as a way of life in social 
creatures” (p. 129). When situating human 
behavior in this context (Chapter 27), Wilson 
stresses the ‘‘multifactorial”’ character of evolu- 
tionary processes. Emphasis on theories of 
“kin” and “group selection” in Sociobiology 
should therefore not lead political scientists to 
see simplistic genetic or biological “causes” for 
specific forms of cultural behavior. 

In short, Wilson provides a fascinating and 
provocative survey of contemporary research 
on social behavior in other species, reminding 
us of the necessity to relate the social and 
biological sciences. But Sociobiology is not a 
“solution” to the problems facing the political 
scientist; rather, it is a crucial prerequisite for 
the next generation of research. 

Wilson’s work marks the beginning of a 
return to a tradition as old as Aristotle, in 
which cultural and historical variations in hu- 
man politics are illuminated by an understand- 
ing of the natural origins and constraints of 
social behavior. If nothing else, therefore, Wil- 
son’s work should be required reading for 
political theorists who have forgotten that man 
is truly a “political animal.” 


ROGER D. MASTERS 
Dartmouth College 


Sozialisation und Personalisation: Beitrage zu 
Begriff und Theorie der Sozialisation. Third 
printing. Edited and with a new introduction 
by Gerhard Wurzbacher. (Stuttgart: 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1974. Pp. xix, 280. 
DM 1 8.80, paper.) 


At its height early in the twentieth century, 
German sociology specialized in the formation 
and analysis of concepts, the detection of broad 
social trends, and a process described by its 
proponents as empathic understanding and dis- 
missed by its more empirically oriented critics 
as speculation. For all that the present volume 
incorporates the findings of empirical studies 
done in Germany and abroad, it is very much in 
the old tradition of German sociology. The 
book is valuable because it is written from a 
national perspective different from our own, 
one which has profited, as German politics and 
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society did not, from Germany’s fateful leap 
into modernity. Whatever the process be called 
— empathy, speculation, or insight ~ some of 
the contributors have said important things 
which, to this reviewer at least, seem to be true. 

As Professor Wurzbacher points out in his 
introduction to the third printing, the German 
interest in socialization developed out of the 
sizable American literature available on the 


‘subject, as well as the German need to inquire 


into such matters as the authoritarian per- 
sonality and the possibility of increasing equali- 
ty of opportunity through education. The book 
has contributions from persons in a variety of 
disciplines and subdisciplines, including crimi- 
nology, social work, education, psychology, 
and political science. The general theme is 
socialization; political socialization is at most 
an implicit theme in one or two chapters. 
Nonetheless the book is useful to the political 
scientist, both for its conceptual analysis and 
for the substantive content of three contribu- 
tions. 


Wurzbacher asserts in the first chapter that 
the concept “socialization,” standing alone, 
suggests that the process of the individual’s 
adjustment to the demands of society is too 
automatic. Both to prevent an oversimplified 
account of how human beings acquire values 
and norms, and for heuristic reasons, he intro- 
duces the concepts “‘enculturation’”’ and “per- 
sonalization,” which, he says, are needed to 
supplement “socialization.” “‘Enculturation” 
refers to the more or less conscious internaliza- 
tion of the values and norms of society, 
“personalization”? to an ongoing process in 
which the individual chooses how to behave 
and consequently affects society. Though the 
question arises whether socialization and encul- 
turation are not to some extent two sides of the 
same coin, one cannot deny that it is both 
scientifically useful and ethically salutary to 
have a conceptual scheme which foresees a role 
for the individual in his own development. 
Professor Theodor Wilhelm would make yet 
another distinction, between socialization and 
education (Erziehung), the latter being inten- 
tional and concerned with the development of 
moral responsibility; other social influences on 
the individual would come under the heading of 
socialization. l 


Both Wilhelm, whose field is education, and 
Professor Joachim Hellmer, a criminologist, 
have a deep respect for the family, the school, 
and the church as agents of socialization (and 
education). Their chapters bear on both the 
stability of democracy and the prevention of 
juvenile crime. The subtlety and tone of Wil- 
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helm’s contribution can be conveyed by a 
quotation: : 


. «. We can hope for real success in the effort to 
prepare young people for the new kinds of 
opportunities afforded by society at large only 
if at the same time the ancient social wisdom of. 
Western morality stays alive and retains the 
capacity to be experienced. Insofar as this is — 
possible only in primary groups, their vitality 
remains a conditio sine qua non of social 
education even in the “secondary” mass democ- 
racy (p.153). 


The most puzzling contribution from the 
standpoint of political science is that of Profes- 
sor Franz Ronneberger, who is concerned with 
the relations between socialization and nation 
building. Abjuring the inclusion of intellectual 
history in his concept of nation building, he 
nonetheless incorporates, in Weberian fashion, 
some ideational content into the ideal-typical 


. process as he defines it. The usual questions 


_ arise: how does he know, and what are his 


- 


criteria for selection? Although his ideal type 


_contains much that is suggestive, it overstates 


both the extent to which nations provide men’s 
lives with meaning, and the importance of a 
belief in the general will. A belief of this kind 
may have been an important factor in the 
development of nations on the European Con- 
tinent, but it has been much less evident in 
England and virtually nonexistent in America. 


GLENN N. SCHRAM 


Marquette University 


Fame and the Founding Fathers: Essays by 

. Douglas Adair. Edited by Trevor Colburn. 

(New York: W. E. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1974. Pp. 315. $14.95.) 


‘The bicentennial is finally over and we are 
still beset by its celebrations, an assortment that 
ranges from proper scholarly monographs to 
sporty “historical minutes.” A principal virtue 
of this collection of essays is the vantage point 
it offers for trying to make sense of all this. 


. Douglas Adair devoted his last years to unravel- 


ling what fame meant to the founders and 
clarifying what he called their “mental land- 
scape” (p. 299), themes that place the present 
celebrations in perspective by revealing how our 
memories of the founders comport with how 
they hoped to be remembered. More than this, 
Adair shows that today’s events are themselves 
indicative of the founders’ intentions insofar as 
they arise out of the founders’ self-aware and 
concerted efforts to impress the future. As 
Adair puts it, the founders were dedicated to 
fame and dominated by a concern about “the 
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tribunal. of posterity” (p. 22) and, hence, an 


-analysis of our current behavior points us back 


to the founders’ attempts to move us. A proper 
appreciation of the intentions of the founders, 
in short, begins with an appreciation of the 
fame which we accord to them. 

The development of this idea maybe traced 
through Adair’s quarter century of writing and 
provides the thread that ties together the essays 
included here. For example, his interest in 
reputation and its sources reveals the nature of 


his fascinatien for the historiography of the - 


founding, i.e., the manner in which fashions 
changed among historians and the general pub- 
lic alike with respect to the reputations of 
various founders. In Adair’s hands, his- 
toriography becomes more than an attempt to 
trace history as it is written by the victors or an 
arid recital of how historical schools or theories 
developed. It is, rather, a vehicle by which the 
historian, through consideration of how ideas 
are received, may arrive at their original ver- 
sions. Thus Adair’s first and most widely 
known essay, “The Authorship of the Disputed 
Federalist Papers,” demonstrates that post-Civil 
War admiration for Hamilton’s political philoso- 
phy led to acceptance of Hamilton’s claim to 
numbers of the Federalist actually written by 
Madison. To dispel confusion over who wrote 
what, in other words, Adair establishes that the 
confusion .was a consequence of Hamilton’s 
attempt to impress posterity. In this respect, 
Adair accomplished two things. First he elimi- 
nated the major obstacle to an authoritative . 
division of the Federalist (Adair’s division, I 
might add, was later validated by Mosteller and 
Wallace’s computer studies). Second, he il 
lustrated how an investigation of historical 
reputation leads to a reconsideration of both 
the reputable and disreputable. 


Adair repeats this procedure to good effect 
in his work on the tenth Federalist. Here, his 
exploration of Madison’s novel attempt, for the 
eighteenth century, to provide stability in a 
large republic (“That Politics May Be Reduced 
to a Science”) builds upon an examination of 
the historical fortunes of the essay (“The Tenth 
Federalist Revisited’). Long before it became 
fashionable — the essay appeared in 1951 — he- 
critically examined Beard’s attempt “to strip 
the ‘sanctity and mystery’” (p. 85) from the 
Constitution and found that it forces a re-ex- 
amination of the “‘relation of economic factions 
with those ... growing out of noneconomic 
roots” and of number ten’s “obvious preoccu- 
pation with ‘justice’ ” (p. 92). This ability to 
examine fashion yet avoid fashionability also 
appears in Adair’s work on Jefferson. Published 
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here for the first time, “The Jefferson Scan- 
dals” takes up the notorious story, made even 
more so recently in the guise of psychohistory, 
that Jefferson “fathered a mulatto family by 
his slave Sally Hemmings” (p. 180). The subject 
is made to order for Adair, “the fervent admirer 
of John Dickson Carr” (p. 162). Not only does 
he determine, I believe beyond the possibility 
of serious doubt, that Jefferson is innocent of 
the charge, but he also shows why Jefferson 
might have been reticent to respond to it, and 
suggests that if anyone at Monticello was 
sleeping with Sally Hemmings — and someone 
probably was ~ it was Jefferson’s nephew Peter 
Carr (pp. 177—183). “The Jefferson Scandals” 
will not eliminate the popular legend, but its 
service in restoring, for those who pay atten- 
tion, Jefferson’s reputation “as an honorable 
man” is appreciated, all the more so for clarify- 
ing “the known character of the real Thomas 
Jefferson” (p. 183). 


In effect, these essays are all prelude to the 
title essay of the book. Here Adair reconstructs 
the meaning of fame and discloses its impor- 
tance for “Washington and his greatest con- 
temporaries” (p. 8). His adjective, we under- 
stand immediately, is not misplaced. For the 
founders, fame is a companion to extraordinary 
people, “event-making” persons, those, in 
short, who leave “the mark of [their] deeds 
and ideals on the world” (p. 11). There is no 
place in the-founders’ universe for the notion of 
a future in which, Andy Warhol notwithstand- 
ing, everyone will be famous for a moment. 
And, as opposed to today’s understanding of 
celebrity or newsworthiness — e.g., Time’s Man 
of the Year — eighteenth-century fame was 
“neither ethically blind nor morally neutral” 
but, in keeping with eighteenth-century repub- 
licanism, something to be measured by the 
standard of “egotism transmuted gloriously 
into public service” (p. 12). Thus recon- 
structed, fame — as noted earlier — becomes a 
clue to the founders’ intentions. Taking his cue 
from Hamilton, who described “the love of 
fame [as] the ruling passion of the noblest 
minds,” Adair argues that such love “trans- 
muted the leaden desire for self-aggrandizement 
and personal reward into a golden concern for 
public service and the promotion of the com- 
monwealth as the means to glory” (p. 24). With 
this, his timely theme is joined to one that is 
timeless. He makes it clear that we need not — 
any more than the founders — view men as 
angels in order to consider them primarily in 
terms of their ideas. His teaching makes it once 
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by, economic interest, political desire, or 
twisted psyche; not only possible, in fact, but 
popular if recent trends in studies of early 
American history are any guide (see Robert 
Shalhope’s bibliographical introduction to this 
volume, “Adair and the Historiography of 
Republicanism”). For this gift, it is proper that 
Adair has now achieved some measure of fame 
in his own right. 


LARRY PETERMAN 
University of California, Davis 


The Atomic Energy Commission. By Corbin 
Allardice and Edward R. Trapnell. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. 236. 
$10.00.) 


With national energy policy at a critical 
point, with the conflict over the safety and 
environmental consequences of nuclear energy, 
and with the incorporation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission into the Energy Research 
and Development Administration and the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, there is a need 
for a new look at the AEC and the politics of 
nuclear energy in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, Corbin Allardice and Edward R. Trap- 
nell do not fulfill this need. 

The authors — long members of the AEC 
system — provide a simple and readable history 
of the Commission, a good introduction to its 
origins, scientific achievements, bureaucratic 
structure, personalities, and some of its political 
battles. However, the book has important limi- 
tations for use by both the student and the 
professional political scientist. It is a general 
history and an insider’s view more than a study 
of the politics of the AEC. 

The authors intended to present the AEC in 
its political setting. They say their goal is to 
“paint a portrait of an agency and to convey an 
impression of the determination ... of the 
people in AEC to push the development of 
nuclear energy within the framework of adver- 
sary proceedings” (p. xiii). Two chapters are 
devoted to the origins of the Commission and 
one to the matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer. 
Chapters on the AEC bureaucracy and on the 
Commission’s relations with Congress are in- 
cluded. Yet Allardice and Trapnell fail to 
capture and analyze the political dynamics of 
the subjects they discuss and do not discuss in 
any useful way some important political issues. 

For example, the authors devote an entire 
chapter to the relations of the Commission to 
Congress and mention the relations between 
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Committee on Atomic Energy, the personal 
relations of the various AEC and ICAE chair- 
men, and the “paternalism of the Joint Com- 
mittee” (p. 171). But Allardice and Trapnell 
never discuss the unique and powerful role 
played by the Committee (cf. Harold P. Green 
and Alan Rosenthal, Government of the Atom 
[New York: Atherton Press, 1963]). Hints and 
references to the dominant influence of the 
JCAE are found at various points in the book ~ 
for example, the writing of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 (p. 44) or the rejection of the 
1969 proposal to transfer ownership of urani- 
um enrichment facilities to private industry (p. 
76) — but the significance of the Committee in 
shaping AEC policy is never examined. 
Similarly, the chapter on the AEC bureauc- 
racy is more a guide to the statutory role of the 
AEC and its organizational structure than an 
analysis of the internal dynamics of the AEC. 
This chapter and the chapters on scientific and 
energy development never confront one of the 
fundamental political issues of the AEC: the 
role of the AEC as both promoter and regulator 
of atomic energy. The definition by the AEC of 
its mission as active promoter of atomic-electric 
power raises major questions which the authors 
do not confront: the process which led to the 
emphasis on promotion over regulation; the 
relationship of the. AEC and the nuclear in- 
dustry, especially the Atomic Industrial Forum, 


and the influence of that relationship on AEC 
policy; the problem of secrecy and the AEC 
decision not to release to the public important 
studies questioning the effectiveness of reactor 
safeguards; the battle of the AEC with the 
environmentalists; the Commission’s internal 
conflicts over the effectiveness of safety and 
environmental controls and over research in this 
field. 


Allardice and Trapnell also fail to examine 
the role of the AEC in national and internation- 
al energy. policy. On the former it is difficult to 
fault the authors: their study was written 
before the energy crisis, the Arab-Israeli war, 
and the perceived need in the United States for 
a national energy policy. The authors devote a 
chapter to international atomic energy in which 
they discuss peaceful aspects of international 
cooperation. But their discussion is limited to a 
brief history of the Atoms for Peace proposal 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and includes no analysis of the problems and 
possibilities of international energy coopera- 
tion. 

Thus, Allardice and, Trapnell do not prepare 
the reader for understanding the current issues 
and conflicts surrounding the development of 
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nuclear energy. The uncritical stance of the 
authors and their historical perspective prevent 
them from confronting the issues which led to 
the demise əf the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the issues of nuclear energy policy which 
now face the United States and the world. The 
book is already dated, less because events have 
developed since its publication than because its 
analysis does not prepare us for these develop- 
ments. 


~~ JOAN E. SPERO 
Columbia University l 


Student Pclitics in America: A Historical 
Analysis. By Philip G. Altbach. (New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1974. Pp. 249. 
$6.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Nostalgia. buffs will take delight in this 
“historical analysis” of the development of 
American student organizations in the period 
from 1900 to 1960. I found myself reliving 
student days as I read of the activities of the 
YP’s, YPSL’s, SDA, and a host of other campus 
groups of tha late 1940s and 1950s. Beyond the 
evocation of pleasant memories, this volume 
provides a useful background account of how 
student politics reached the peak point of the 
late 1960s when the Gallup Poll reported that 
student activism was regarded as the number 
one problem in the nation (p. 228). 

Professor Altbach’s method is descriptive 
and he deliberately eschews the use of soci- 
ological and psychological variables to explain 
his subject. This is understandable given the 
myriad of groups, factions, and mergers that he 
discusses. Political scientists accustomed to 
relying upon quantifiable data to present and 
analyze their findings will find the book a bit 
tedious at points. It makes one realize how far 
our discipline has come from historiography. 

At first blush, some of the book’s major 
findings seem rather surprising. For example, 
Altbach observes that only a small minority of 
students have ever been involved as members of 
activist organizations, that those that have have 
been mainly in liberal-radical rather than con- 
servative or religious organizations, that there is 
no broad sense of community among American 
students, and that students have had a minimal 
impact on broad social and political issues and 
on the academic and political life of universi- 
ties. Upon reflection, I realized that except for 
the late 1950s, which Altbach regards as an 
aberration, he is quite correct. Altbach identi- 
fies three main issues that have served as the 
foci of activism; peace and war, civil liberties, 
and race relations. Campus issues, €.g., gov- 
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ernance, curricula, and student conduct, have 
not attracted much attention. Rather, or- 
ganized student “concern for campus based 
has been restricted to “‘political ques- 
tions in society” (p. 211). i 

Why has there been no strong tradition of 
student activism, and why have students failed 
to become a political force in the United States 
as compared with continental European democ- 
racies? Altbach suggests several explanations: 
the great size and complexity of enrollment in 
American higher education have prevented uni- 
versity students from claiming exclusive status 
as the future ruling elite; the structure of 
curricula and the pattern of governance in 
American universities preclude, extensive stu- 
dent activism; anti-intellectualism in American 
life has resulted in widespread hostility to 
student activism; and student organizations 
have been unable or unwilling to develop 
sustaining linkages with supportive political 
organizations. These hypotheses, although quite 
plausible, require testing and further sub- 
stantiation before they can be accepted. 

What, then, of the student movement of the 
1960s? Altbach establishes its continuity with 
the past, but he sees no prospect for the 
emergence of a permanent student movement 
as a major political force. Indeed, recent events 
tend increasingly to support this assessment. 
Yet the activism of the 1960s has unique 
significance because students became a force to 
be reckoned with, if only briefly. They were in 
part responsible for turning public opinion 
against the Vietnam war, they played a major 
role in driving a president from office, and they 
had a substantial effect on university life. 


The impact of the student movement on 
universities is well known, but worth noting: 
the end of in loco parentis; a reexamination of 
the curricula, goals, and social role of the 
university; an opening of campus governance to 
participation by students and junior faculty; 
and, perhaps most significantly for the future, a 
demonstration of the fragility of universities as 
institutions and of their vulnerability to poli- 
tical pressures from within and without. Alt- 
bach does not speculate on the consequences of 
these developments, but he does predict that 
Student activism of the 1960s mode will reap- 
pear. Unfortunately, he does not suggest what 
specific social, economic, and political condi- 
-tions will evoke such a reemergence of activism. 


-This book should be read by anyone in- 
terested in campus life and- governance because 
it puts student activism and apathy in per- 
spective. It provides a useful background for 
more systematic empirical studies of recent and 
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contemporary student politics. Scholars pursu- 


‘ing such inquiries will want to look at Altbach’s 


findings in light of survey data on student and 
mass Opinion and to examine student organiza- 


` tions using conceptual frameworks that explain 


their development in terms of organization 
theory, theories of social movements, ang: in 
the context of pluralistic politics. 


NORMAN C. THOMAS 
University of Cincinnati 
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The New Left in America: Reform to Revolu- 
tion 1956—1970. By Edward J. Bacciocco, 
Jr. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution 
Press, 1974. Pp. 300. $8.95.) 


The New Left has been a thorn in the side of 
American social science in more ways than one. 
For example, social scientists were not notably 
successful in forecasting the rise of this very 
important movement, even during its stage of 
germination between 1956 and 1964. Although 
Edward J. Bacciocco, Jr. does not enhance our 


- understanding of why there was a New Left in 


America in the first place, he does provide us- 
with the first scholarly history of the move- 
ment and a competent analysis of the move- 
ment’s ideological development. (We may ex- 
pect more such post-mortems on the New Left 
in the imminent future.) While sympathetic 
with the phenomenon under study, Dr. Bac- 
ciocco treats it dispassionately and even- 
handedly. 

The New Left further ctaileaced American 
social science by rejecting the implicit pluralist 
bias in much of recent social science. Pluralists 
not only described the American system but 
also seemed to be casting a halo: of legitimacy 
over it. The New Left managed — for a few 
years at least — to undermine the notion that 
the American system is functional, that the 
only appropriate way to produce social change 
is to “work within the system.” But ironically, 
pluralism managed to survive this onslaught 
fairly well, if only because the character and 
evolution of the New Left itself confirmed a 
key premise of pluralism, namely, that elites are 
inevitable. 

The pluralist position is rooted historically 
in the writings of the classical elitists — Mosca, 


-Michels, and others — who insisted that elites 


(whether monolithic or plural) are certainly 
unavoidable and perhaps even beneficial. The 
New Left, with its call for participatory democ- 
racy, frontally assaulted the alleged imperative 
of social stratification. But although the ethos 


-and rhetoric of participatory democracy per- 
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meated the New Left, the ethos never became a 
reality in the movement itself. 

Bacciocco successfully shows the importance 
of the thought of C. Wright Mills and Herbert 
Marcuse to the New Left. Both thinkers 
wrestled with the problem which always 
plagues radical intellectuals, namely, where to 
find a lever to move the world? At first the 
New Left looked to the “poor.” But white 
radicals — themselves generally of middle- to 
upper-middle class origins — could not relate to 


the white urban lower classes. The problem was | 


not so much with the common people as it was 
with the radicals themselves, whose concern for 
these people was nullified by their romantic 
fixation on the black poor (a fixation which 
was too often grounded in sexual fantasies and 
pursuit of penance for imagined guilt). It 
proved psychically impossible to emphathize 
with both the black poor and the white 
(“racist”) poor at the same time. To be 
attracted to the former was to be alienated by 
the latter. f 


The New Left proceeded to forget the 
proverbial “forgotten man” whereas, notes Bac- 
ciocco, George Wallace was able to tap the 
forgotten man’s frustrations in a way which was 
anti-establishment and radical. In abandoning 
the white worker, the New Left was merely 
following the lead of Mills and Marcuse. By 
taking this stance, New Leftists had nowhere to 
look but to themselves — affluent students and 
intellectuals — as the source of radical change. 
Bacciocco is at his best in demonstrating how 
this shift from a concern with “others” to a 


preoccupation with “‘self” marked the transfor- | 


‘ mation of the New Left from a movement of 
democratic reform to one of revolutionary 
elitism. The event which catalyzed this transi- 
tion was the Free Speech Movement at Berke- 
ley in 1964. The FSM was an affluent white 
‘ youth movement, concerned not with the 
grievances of the masses but with the grievances 
of affluent white youth. At the root of those 
grievances was that ambiguous ailment, “aliena- 
tion.” In surrendering to its narcissistic im- 


pulses, the New Left simultaneously lost touch: 


with the political “realities” surrounding it. 
Bacciocco’s analysis of the FSM harmonizes 
` with my own analysis of the FSM — an analysis 
based on what was then enthusiastic participa- 
tion. (See Dale Vree, “Ten Years After the Free 
Speech . Movement: Reflections of a Par- 
ticipant,” Worldview, 17 [November 1974], 
25—30.) 


Before the New Left exhausted. itself, it 
vindicated the “elitist” premise of the pluralists 
in two ways: (1) In its early form as a 
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movement focused on the uplifting of the 
deprived, the New Left was unmistakably a 
privileged vanguard unable to transcend the 
limits of its class, communicate with the poor, 
or surmount the dichotomy between leaders 
and led. (2) In its later form as a movement 
preoccupied with its own psychic needs and 
ideological imperatives, it lost even a modicum 
of respect for the common man and adopted 
the position of monolithic elitism. 

Bacciocco is to be credited with producing a 
book which shows us the relationship between 
the social history and ideological development 
of a movement which no student of political 
theory or American politics can overlook, and 
with remirding us yet again that who says 
organization says oligarchy. 


DALE VREE 
University of California, Berkeley 


Law, Morality and Vietnam: The Peace Mili- 
tants and the Courts. By John F. and 
Rosemary S. Bannan. (Bloomington: Indiana 
Universizy Press, 1974. Pp. 241. $10.00.) 


“Between 1965 and 1969, the American 
peace movement tried to draw the nation’s legal 
system into the struggle against the Vietnam 
war. Peace militants prompted arrest by_deliber- 
ately breaking the law and used their trials as 
forums in which to challenge both the morality 
and the legality of the government’s military 
policy.” So begins this book, whose purpose is 


to describe and analyze the courtroom conflicts 


which ensuz2d. 

On the analytical side the book is “not 
especially strong. It opens up issues of great 
importance, such as the domestic status of 
international law principles, the ambiguous role 
of juries in our system, and the function of 
illegality as a means of making law. But these 
topics are not pursued in a rigorous way — 
legally, sociologically, or philosophically. 

On the other hand, the book does a fairly 
good job of describing the courtroom conflicts 
it concerns. For each of six cases — including 
the trials of Dr: Spock and the Fathers Berrigan 
— it provides background on the defendants 
and their offenses, the legal. arguments and 
maneuvers of the parties, and the way in which 


the courts responded. There follows a rather 
full summary of the views of resisters and 
judges, expressed in writings and interviews, on 
the subject of civil disobedience. On the whole 
I found this material interesting, particularly 
the judicial interviews. If someone wished to 
investigate these matters in moderate depth, the 
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book would constitute a useful source of data. 

For me, the book served another function — 
to provide a sharpened insight into what non- 
radicals of the Left expect of courts. I am not 
now thinking of the resisters about whom the 
book was written. Their views might be thought 
somewhat idiosyncratic. Rather, I have in mind 


the authors themselves, apparently decent, 


committed people, who remind me of law 
students and nonlawyers I know. My guess is 
that their views are shared by a large number of 
people. 


Repeatedly the authors assert that the 
unique function of courts in our system is to 
furnish justice. And what is justice? Well, the 
authors are somewhat less clear than Socrates 
about that. At times they seem to define it in 
rather traditional ways — enforcing the rules or 
following balanced procedures. At other times 
the authors suggest instead that it means saying 
no to government activities which they regard 
as immoral, such as the Vietnam War. I suspect 
the latter definition was uppermost in their 
minds. . 


The authors do recite the views of leading 
scholars, in particular Alexander Bickel and 
Herbert Wechsler, who take a more limited view 
of the function of courts. But substantial lines 
of argument on complex issues, such as the 
political question doctrine, are ultimately 
ironed out with simple assertions: Courts are 
there to check the President, they should not 
give in to political fears, etc. There is very little 
sense of the moral constraints on these officials, 
whose warrant is neither the periodic consent 
of the governed nor the need for effective 
power, 


I find this view of judges as vindicators of 
substantive morality a significant historical 
phenomenon. Twenty years ago, I suspect, the 
authors would have been much more conscious 
of judicial inhibitions. If this is so, it would be 
very enlightening to learn how the change in 
our climate of opinion came about. I suppose 
the Warren Court had a great deal to do with it, 
but I wish someone would lay out the subject 
in detail. It would also be interesting to know 
how long this view of judges is apt to prevail on 
the nonradical Left. I would guess quite a 
while, especially now in the wake of the Burger 
Court’s abortion and Nixon tapes decisions. In 
any event, that their perspective may have been 
historically conditioned the authors seem to be 
quite unaware, 


MICHAEL E. SMITH 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Choosing the President. Edited by James David 
Barber. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1974. Pp. 209. $2.95.) 


Once again we are indebted to the American 
Assembly at Columbia University for a con- 
ference which led to a brief but thoughtful 
book. Edited by James Barber, the essays 
include contributions by such noted scholars as 
Erwin Hargrove, Donald Matthews, Austin 
Ranney, John Kessel, Fred Greenstein, Murray 
Edelman, and Richard Boyd. 

Insofar as political scientists allow them- 
selves the luxury of punditry, these essays are 
mainly in the mea culpa tradition. The goals set 
for so long by so many seemed at hand and the 
results have been painful. The strong presidency 
sank in the Tet Offensive, the increased prerog- 
atives of the Chief Executive led to the revul- 
sions of Watergate and the open nominating 
process brought a candidate who forfeited 49 
states to Richard M. Nixon. No wonder, then, 
that each of these es:1ys adds a dollop of the 
special brand of gloom afforded by the unique 
expertise of the writer. 

Most intriguing is the Ranney contribution 
“Changing the Rules of the Nominating Game” 
if only because Ranney is the sole essayist who 
can look back on an activist role. Asa member 
of the McGovern Commission, Ranney was one 
of those who voiced the hope that somehow 
more women, blacks, and youth could be part 
of the presidential selection process. He reviews 
the unintended quota consequences of that 
hope and concludes that the “views and in- 
terests of women, youth, and ethnic minorities 
are not represented only, or even necessarily 
represented best, by delegates with the same 
biological characteristics” (p. 79). (This would 
appear to follow the findings of Jeane Kirk- 
patrick’s extensive paper, “Representation in 
National Political Conventions: The Case of 
1972,” delivered at the 1974 APSA Annual 
Meeting [and available from the Coalition for a 
Democratic Majority, 1823 Jefferson Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036]. The Kirk- 
patrick paper concluded that on most major 
issues the Republican delegates were closer in 
their views to the Democratic voters than were 
the views of any of the candidate support 
groups at the Democratic convention.) 


The Democrats emerged from the Kansas- 


City mini-convention with the worst of both 
worlds — public relations hoopla which insisted 
that quotas are gone, but just enough languages 
in the guidelines to generate challenges. Ranney 
stresses his preference for a convention which 
will recognize the primacy of party regulars, yet 
his essay is a brilliant and all-too-brief summary 
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of the depressing complexities which may 
foreclose that possibility. Indeed, many Demo- 
crats trembled at the chaos that could have 
resulted from erstwhile McGovernites’ refusal 
to face up to a brokered convention. 


Hargrove’s essay on “The Crisis of the 
Contemporary Presidency” is a melancholy 
resume of the personality characteristics of 
some recent presidents and concludes that we 
require an “‘active-positive” leader who is both 
“a democratic character and a political man” 
(p. 31). Regrettably, the characteristics of a 
president are often evident only in retrospect, 
so that we ponder a brilliant argument with 
more respect than hope. 


The Matthews essay on “Presidential Nom- 
inations’” is an excellent summary of the 
chaotic nominating process since 1936. Judged 
by the test of whether the nomination goes to 
the most popular person in the party, the 
system is judged quite successful. Matthews 
would have political scientists focus more atten- 
tion on how candidates become front-runners, a 
topic which will become even more difficult to 
analyze because of recent campaign finance 
reforms and the proportional representation 
rule of the Democrats, two changes which will 
undoubtedly increase the number of candidates 
with clout. 


Kessel and Edelman focus on campaign 
strategies, indicating the relativ2ly narrow 
ideological boundaries of successful campaigns. 
Greenstein’s essay updates his extensive re- 
search on popular attitudes: toward the Presi- 
dency and concludes that while the office still] 
has a powerful hold on the psyche of citizens, 
the very strength of that hold becomes a source 
of frustration. Put otherwise, the children of 
the 1950s who grew up believing in the 
omniscience of the president are most likely to 
be repelled by the post-1965 events. 


And finally Boyd discusses “Electoral 
Trends in Postwar Politics” in a closing lament 
on voter disaffection, the weakening of party 
ties, and the special problems posed by 
ideological candidates. The data are presented 
fully, 
decade of popular skepticism of the honesty 
and integrity of public officials. In his piece, 
Ranney defines an optimist, 1970s style, as 


someone who believes the future is uncertain; - 


this definition makes Ranney the Pollyanna of 
these collaborators. 


SIDNEY WISE 
Franktin and Marshall College 
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The Constitution and the Delegation of Con- 
gressional Power. By Sotirios A. Barber. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975. 
Pp. 153. $12.00.) 


As a constitutional problem the delegation 
of legislative power has generally been con- 
sidered a dead issue since the flurry of the 
1930s when the Supreme Court seized on this 
ground to invalidate three New Deal statutes. 
But Watergate and attendant concern about 
congressional abdication to an imperial presi- 
dency now suggest that the Court and the 
country may have too readily rationalized 
congressional blank checks drawn in favor of 
the administration. For this reason, Professor 
Barber’s reexamination of the delegation prob- 
ably is quite timely. 

The book can be as short as it is only 
because of the rather strict limit the author has 
imposed upon his inquiry. The delegation 
theme could be construed so broadly as to 
cover almost all separation-of-powers problems. 
Barber lists the difficult policy issues that he is 
not going to discuss: Can Congress represent a 
pluralistic constituency and still transcend the 
serious political divisions of that constituency? 
May not Congress sometimes serve the public 
more effectively through broad delegations 
than through clear policy choices? Is it always 
bad for Congress to evade responsibility for 
decision through the use of broad delegations? 
Should the courts attempt to force Congress 
into adequate levels of decision in all cases or 
only in those affecting values seen as constitu- 
tionally preferred? 

Barber’s purpose is a more narrowly legal- 
istic one — to determine “‘the least that the 
Constitution could reasonably mean for the 
practice of congressional delegations” (p. 6). 
Every constitutional commentator except John 
Roche has conceded that the Constitution does 
impose some limit upon legislative delegation. 
That minimal limit Barber deduces from, or 
attributes to, the concept of constitutional 
supremacy — i.e., from the very existence of a 
Constitution designed in part to govern, limit, 
and restrict certain of the procedures of govern- 
ment. A completely flexible constitution is 
inconceivable. Unlimited delegation, pérmitting 
any new arrangement of offices and powers in 
spite of the fact that the old arrangement had 
been established as supreme law by an authori- 
ty conceived to be superior to all other legal 
authority, would be abdication. The Constitu- 
tion authorizes. Congress to exercise powers, 
not to abdicate them. 

Barber contends that constitutional supre- 
macy provides the only sound foundation, and 
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the only necessary foundation, for the rule of 
nondelegation. Other possible rationales — sep- 
aration of powers, the common-law maxim of 
agency, due process, or the idea of republican 
government — may sometimes seem to suppoft 
the rule, but each in turn brings in values and 
problems which at other times weaken the rule. 
Consequently the scope of the rule need not 


extend beyond the limits imposed by that - 
= concept; the ban on abdication is the sole: 


constitutional requirement to avoid delegation. 
Obviously it then becomes essential to de- 
fine ‘“‘abdication.” Abdication, says Barber, 
occurs when Congress “deliberately transfers to 
Others the responsibility for decision among 
what public debate shows to be the most salient 
policy alternatives presented to it” (p. 38). 
Cong-ess does not abdicate when it arrives ata 
clear policy decision among salient alternatives 
and then delegates as an instrument of this 
decision. The question is whether Congress 
delegates pursuant to a policy choice or in 
order to evade the responsibility for choice. 
~ And Congress may delegate to any agency, 
public or private, administrative or judicial, so 
long as its delegations are pursuant to choice 
among salient alternatives. Admittedly this is a 
- permissive rule, but Barber contends that it is 
“at least as positive as any other norm of the 
Constitution, expressed or implied” (p. 50). 
Barber then proceeds to test the Supreme 
Court’s principal delegation decisions by the 
standard he has developed. Briefly, the decision 
in Brig Aurora (1813) upholding delegation of 
fact-finding responsibility to the President was 
correct. The delegation in Field v. Clark (1892) 
was also properly held constitutional, but the 
Court’s opinion was incorrect in purporting to 
forbid any delegation of discretionary authori- 
ty. The delegation in Wayman v. Southard 
-(1825) of authority to “fill up the details” ofa 
statute was constitutional, but if the statute 


had actually gone as far as Marshall construed it 


to go, it would have been unconstitutional. 

The modern doctrine is that delegation is 
- constitutional if Congress provides legislative 
standards for its exercise. Barber appears to 
agree with the Court that the delegations in the 
Panama Refining (1934) and Schechter (1935) 
cases were unacceptable, but he rejects the 
contention in Carter (1936) that delegation toa 
private organization is invalid. Whether the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution was invalid depends 
upon whether Congress was authorizing or 
merely approving and supporting presidential 
action, 

In the final chapter Barber considers wheth- 
er various instruments of congressional over- 
sight, such as the legislative veto, the appropria- 
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tions power, or the concurrent resolution, can 
substitute for the rule of congressional nondele- 
gation, and concludes that they cannot. 

This is a serious analysis which seeks to 
formulate a theoretically sound standard per- 
mitting broad but not uncontrolled delegation. 
The problem is in operationalizing the standard. 
One wonders whether the “‘salient alternatives” 
test will prove any more workable than, say, 
the “clear and present danger” test. 


C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Dixiecrats and Democrats: Alabama Politics 
1942—1950. By William D. Barnard. (Uni- 


versity, Ala.: The University of Alabama 
Press, 1974. Pp. 200. $7.95.) 


George Wallace has dominated Alabama for 
so long now that it is difficult to recall the time 


when he was not the state’s principal political 


actor. This book, by historian Wiliam D., 
Barnard, is set in the pre-Wallace 1940s and 
1950s. The key figure is James E. “Big Jim” 
Folsom, two-time former governor of Alabama. 
Folsom’s meteoric rise, his personal and politi- 
cal struggles, and his temporary demise are 
treated sympathetically by the author, who 
feels that Folsom has been misunderstood and 
inadequately appreciated. In addition to the 
Folsom story, the author emphasizes the res 
lated fight within the Alabama Democratic 
Party between forces allied with and opposed 
to the national party, which was tardily devel- 
oping a commitment to black political equality. 
In this fight Folsom was a strong loyalist whose 
racial views were considerably more advanced 
than his contemporaries’. 

Barnard views Folsom as a latter-day Jack- 
sonian who was done in by political conserva- 
tives anxious to put a stop to the social and 
economic changes wrought by the New Deal, 
some of whose principal proponents had been 
Alabama politicians proud to be identified in 
the public’s mind as “‘liberals.”” Folsom’s viç- 
tory in a 1946 Democratic primary runoff was 
decisive even though his opponent attempted to 
portray “Big Jim” as dangerously soft on the 
issue of white supremacy. The author views the 
1946 campaign as particularly significant be- 
cause it foreshadowed the more successful 
exploitation of racial prejudice as a vote-getting 


‘technique in the post-Folsom era. 


Folsom’s ambitious hopes for supplanting a 
constitution drafted primarily for the purpose 
of suppressing black political participation and 
for greatly increasing state spending for educa- 
tion, welfare, and other social services through 
reform of a highly regressive tax system lay in 
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ruins only two years after he took office. 
Conservatives had been unable to elect the 
governor of their choice but they wielded 
tremendous power in the Legislature. The 
Alabama governor has considerable resources at 
hand to deal with a recalcitrant legislature but 
Folsom was unable to use these resources to 
advantage. Barnard attributes Folsom’s failures 
to a combination of erratic and naive political 
behavior and personal dissipation. Folsom 
could not work well with other liberal poli- 
ticians in the state; neither could he transfer his 
own popular following to other candidates with 
similar views — a problem that even George 
Wallace has had from time to time. For all his 
failings, Folsom deserves credit for his unwaver- 
ing commitment to racial tolerance and for his 
attempts to prod Alabamians into doing some- 
thing to right the wrongs done to blacks. The 
author shows how deserved such credit is. 


The other major concern of the book — the 
struggle within the Alabama democracy be- 
tween forces loyal to the national party and 


those seeking to disassociate it from the na-- 


tional mainstream — is expressed mainly 
through statements of key state politicians — 
former Governor Frank Dixon, party chairman 
Gessner McCorvey, Senator Lister Hill, and 
Folsom, Barnard shows Folsom to have played 
a subordinate role in efforts to maintain Ala- 
bama’s national party ties because of his unre- 
liability as a “team” player. He believes the 
schism between Folsom and other loyalists, 
“combined with liberal defensiveness on the 
issue of race, eased the way for the conservative 
resurgence that had been in the offing since the 
death of F.D.R.” (p. 103). Probably Barnard 
overemphasizes the need to contrel the State 
Democratic Executive Committee; Governor 
Wallace, after all, has been able for many years 
to pursue his independent brand of politics 
successfully without control of the committee. 


The Barnard book is a very useful account of 
an intriguing period in Alabama history that has 
been insufficiently studied by scnolars con- 
cerned with the state’s political development. It 
abounds in details often repeated, but has been 
painstakingly researched using many sources 
‘hitherto untapped. The book is easily the best 
available account of the period when George 
Wallace was an unknown young state legislator, 
quietly learning how to build a powerful 
electoral coalition based both on liberal, New 
Dealish spending policies and conservative, 
Dixiecratic racial policies. 


WILLIAM H. STEWART, JR. 
The University of Alabama 
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Prophets With Honor: Great Dissenters in the 
Supreme Court. By Alan Barth. (New York: 
Knopf, 1574. Pp. xi, 248. $7.95.) 


Here is an example of that relative rarity, a 
popular book in constitutional law. It has been 
widely advertised; it was reviewed glowingly in 
the New Ycrk Times Review (July 28, 1974 
[Sec. 7, p. 2]); and, its author has ornamented 
several TV talk shows. 

Prophets With Honor is likely to be read by 
many people with appetites for political infor- 
mation, but no more background knowledge of 
constitutional law and politics than comes 
through hit-and-miss attention to one news- 
paper and the network news. In many ways this 
is a good book for such folk to read. Alan Barth 
has watched the Supreme Court and civil 
liberties conflicts as an editorial writer for the 
Washington Post since 1943. His work is highly 
literate, and he does not make technical mis- 
takes in rendering comprehensible the output 
of the Justices. His 1952 book, The Loyalty of 
Free Men, coming during the worst of the 
McCarthy period, earned him a small but 
honorable glace in the history of American 
liberalism: 

It is precisely because this present book and 
its auther have so much to commend them that 
it is worth calling certain drawbacks to the 
attention of legal and political science profes- 
sionals. As we address our students, and from 
time to time other segments of the public, we 
are goind to find ourselves encountering vul- 
garized Barth. As is so often the case in 
assessing popular work, one feels boxed in by 
ancient clickes: “something is better than noth- 
ing,” and “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” 

Certainly it is unreasonable to expect that 
books intended for a large nonspecialist audi- 
ence will render constitutional law in all of its 
richness and complexity. These qualities must 
be substantially sacrificed if wide intellectual 
access to the text is sought. It is also necessary 
for a popular book in this field to proceed ina 
strongly opinionated fashion. We really cannot 
expect the general reader to be attracted to 
“some students say ... but other commenta- 
tors respond.” While granting this, however, it 
can be asked that Barth do better next time. 

Prophets With Honor is a celebration of six 
famous dissenting opinions: the first Justice 
Harlan in Plessy v. Ferguson, Brandeis in 
Olmstead, Black in Betts v. Brady, Stone in the 
first flag salute case, Black in Colegrove v. 
Green, and Douglas in Dennis. In each instance 
the background to the litigation is crisply 
sketched, and the eventual vindication of the 
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dissenter’s position is presented. The difficulty 
with the case studies involves the manner in 
which underlying issues of public policy are 
presented. Simplification is fine, but unre- 
flective assertion of simplistic “truths” is not. 

The chapter on Colegrove v. Green, to pick 
one example, opens with the assertion that 
“ʻa when a democracy is to be ruled by 
representative government, it follows neces- 
sarily that it must be bottomed upon equality 
in the voting booth.” Now it may well be that a 
democracy based on equality in the voting 
booth is the best kind to have, but to suggest 
that a tradition as variegated as representative 
democracy necessarily implies numerical equali- 
ty in voting is seriously misleading. And Barth 
compounds the intellectual felony by imme- 
diately suggesting that the principal historical 
source of the meaning of political equality in 
the Anglo-American setting is the Leveller 
movement. Of course, Barth is free to prefer 
John Lilburne to John Locke (on twenty others 
one could mention), but this does not excuse 
misleading the innocent. _ 

In instance after instance throughout the 
book, one is moved to wonder whether, on 
balance, it will help or harm most of those who 
read it. It is the custom of the academic 
specialist politely to ignore popular productions 
on his subject. It is thought unseemly these 
days to appear to speak from authority, or pull 
intellectual rank. But while avoiding pedantry is 
generally to be desired, academics in America 
must risk it a bit more, more often. With the 
vastly expanded population which is in some 
loose sense “college educated,” the market for 
pop politics, pop law, pop sociology, and so on, 
is commercially very attractive. Journalists, 
both print and electronic, regularly debouch 
into complicated policy areas with hastily 
“researched”? productions. It is just because 
Barth is the best sort of popular writer that his 
work deserves scholarly criticism. 


RICHARD E. MORGAN 
Bowdoin College 


Navigating the Rapids 1918—1971: From the 
Papers of Adolf A. Berle. Edited by Beatrice 
B. Berle and Travis B. Jacobs. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
859. $18.50.) 


The Diaries of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
1943—1946. Edited by Thomas M. Campbell 
and George C. Herring. (New York: New 
View Points, 1975. Pp, 544. $12.50.) 


The Crippled Giant: American Foreign Policy 
and Its Domestic Consequences. By Senator 
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J. William Fulbright. (New York: Random 
House, 1972. Pp. 292. $6.95, cloth; $1.95, 
paper.) 

John Foster Dulles: A Statesman and His 
Times. By Michael A. Guhin. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1972. Pp. 404. 
$12.95.) 


The Storm Has Many Eyes: A Personal Narra- 
tive. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (New York: W. 
W. Norton and Co., 1973. Pp. 272. $7.50.) 


~ Why a single review of these five dissimilar 
books? Presumably because’ Berle, Dulles, Ful- 
bright, Lodge, and Stettinius were significant 
personalities involved in the shaping of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the momentous years of 
unprecedented American involvement in world 
politics — World War II, the creation of the 
United Nations, the cold war, the Suez Crisis, 
intervention in Korea and Vietnam. Indeed the 
span runs from the isolationist days of 1937 to 
the pull-back of United States troops from 
Southeast Asia. A central concern throughout: 
America’s role in the world and conflicting 
perceptions of how to act within the changing 
international system to support American val- 
ues and interests. These five statesmen played 
widely different roles in the global dramas of 
which Roosevelt and Marshall were the princi- 
pal World War II actors, and Truman, Acheson, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, and 
Kissinger were among the major postwar actors. 
Only Dulles (of our five characters) ranks as a 
top-level foreign policy decision maker (because 
of his great influence on Eisenhower). 


These books serve various purposes, reflect 
different perspectives, and cover uneven time 
periods. Two are diaries (Berle, 1937-1971; 
Stettinius, 1943—1946). One (Lodge) is a per- 
sonal narrative highlighting his career in domes- 
tic politics and diplomacy. The fourth book . 
(Guhin) is a thoughtful re-interpretation of 
John Foster Dulles, the “Cold Warrior,” an 
attempt to understand a statesman in the light 
of his environment and his times. And the fifth 
is J. William Fulbright’s (Chairman, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee) sweeping indict- 
ment of the Johnson and Nixon Administra- 
tions’ foreign policies. 

The most provocative of these books is that 
of Fulbright, written while American armed 
forces were still in Vietnam. The most scholarly 
of the five is Guhin’s reevaluation of Secretary 
Dulles. In contrast the Stettinius Diaries, while 
throwing some light on the political in-fighting 
that surrounded the policy formulation of the 
Roosevelt presidency, is “lacking in candour.” 
Its greater value is in portraying Stettinius’s role 
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in major diplomatic conferences engaged in 
planning for postwar international organization 
(Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, Mexico City, and San 
Francisco). 

Perhaps the most readable of these volumes 
is the personal narrative of the politician, 
statesman, and diplomat, Henry Cabot Lodge, a 
self-portrait of a public spirited American heavi- 
ly involved in.the cold war and in Vietnam. 
The Berle volume reveals the spirit of a brilliant 
New Deal lawyer, scholar, and public servant 
throughout his long career in and out of 
government but is most interesting for the 
World War II period when as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State he worked closely with Roosevelt 
and Hull. Dedicated to liberal democracy and 
suspicious of great power politics and imperial- 
ism, Berle had assisted Secretary Hull in formu- 
lating the principle of nonintervention at the 
Lima Conference (1938). Berle stood for a 
. policy of continentalism and democratic inter- 
Americanism both before and after World War 
II, and pushed for unity of the New World 
Hemisphere. Indeed his predisposition towards 
regionalism never let him become a believer in 
“One World” as a means of organizing world 
order. He even had doubts about the wisdom of 
` Lend Lease and the Roosevelt-Churchill At- 
lantic Charter of August 1941. Not surprisingly 
Berle was not invited to participate in the 1944 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference (U.S., U.S.S.R., 
U.K., China), but was active at Mexico City 


(February 1945) where his efforts together 
with those of Nelson Rockefeller and Senator 
Warren Austin, strengthened the emerging In- 
ter-American System. Although not included in 
the delegation to San Francisco, his views and 
those of Latin American governments, gained 
partial acceptance. 


The Berle volume also touckes on the 
bureaucratic rivalries of the wartime Depart- 
ment of State. Hull vs. Sumner Welles, Berle vs. 
Acheson (a keen rivalry), and Hull vs. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. Berle’s influence 
in Washington depended heavily on his friend- 
ship with the president, his position in New 
York City politics (close to LaGuardia), and his 
personal capabilities as an economic and politi- 
cal analyst and skillful draftsman of presidential 
and other State papers. 


The Diaries of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
1943—1946, is a one-volume selection from the 
voluminous Stettinius papers that the editors 
assert “fully document his three years at the 
center of American foreign policy” (p. xxvi). 
They have attemptéd to include “those entries 
which deal with the most significant problems 
Stettinius encountered” and “provide informa- 
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tion not available elsewhere” (p. xxviii). These 
objectives are in general achieved, although | 
those familiar with previous publications.on the 
preparations for the drafting of the U.N. 
Charter. may not be impressed with the fresh- 
ness of the account. A fragmentary glimpse is 
provided of American diplomacy at Dumbarton 
Oaks, at Yelta, at Mexico City, and at San 
Francisco. (A.pril—June 1945): Indeed the evi- 
dence as set forth can hardly justify the 
authors’ claim that “his work at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Yalta and San Francisco gives him solid 
claim to the title of architect of the United 
Nations” (p. xiii). It would be more accurate to 
characterize the United Nations as the product 
of much experience and of a large firm of 
architects! ‘What the Diaries do not show 
adequately is the role of the State Department 
specialists and advisers in the shaping of the 
U.S. position. Thanks to improved relations 
with the White House which Stettinius had 
brought about following the resgination of 
Hull, the State Department took an intimate 
part in the celiberations at Yalta (p. 233), and 
Stettinius is credited as being “influential in 
winning over’ F.D.R.; Churchill, and the Rus- 
sians to the Department’s proposal on voting in 
the Security Council. The treatment of the veto 
issue at the San Francisco Conference is useful, 
but it would be difficult to evaluate the Mexico 
City Conference (February 1945) based on the 
spotty evidence presented. Indeed, the Berle 
account is more interesting (Berle, p. 472—4). 

Stettinius was brought into the outdated 
State Department to reorganize.and modernize. 
But in policy matters, FDR clearly wanted to 


_ be his own Secretary of State (an example later 


followed by Kennedy). As Stettinius lacked the - 
political .exoerience to have created a power 
base in his own right in the few months that he 
was Secretary, it became nearly inevitable that 


- he would bz replaced by President Truman at 


the earliest opportunity, the more so because 
Truman, with his own limited executive and 
administrative experience needed, in the rank- 
ing Cabinet post, some one who could‘ add 
political strength to his administration. The 
authors are probably correct in saying that 
Stettinius payed an important negotiating role, 
but in the substantive area of policy his impact 
was minimal. 

John Foster Dulles: A Statesman and His 
Times is a strong reply to some of the earlier 
critics of Dulles, who have vented their animosi- 
ty on him as a “‘moralist” and “Cold War 
ideologue.” Guhin sets out to redress the 
balance and concludes that Dulles has been 
unjustly treated by many of his critics of the 
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past two decades. The contention is that his 
basic philosophical foundations and assump- 
tions on conflict and politics properly place 
him in “the realist school” (p. 2). Guhin wants 
us to understand that “‘the Secretary of State 
remains, to varying degrees, a prisoner of 
Washington politics, of the prevailing Congres- 
sional and national moods, of past policies, of 
‘international circumstances, and in a real sense, 
of the very complexities of the issues them- 
selves and of the immediate demands and 


crises.... Since his personality colored almost 


every major facet of American foreign policy 
during the Eisenhower Administration, John 
Foster Dulles represented a very important 
ingredient in the overall policy process — but 
only one” (p. 314). 


‘Guhin rejects Kennan’s view of Dulles as one 
with a propensity toward “legalism” in inter- 
national affairs (p. 88) and argues that in the 
Suez crisis of 1956 Dulles’s moves followed a 
course of action consonant with perceived 
national interests “based on hard political 
power -considerations” (p. 265). And if Prime 
Minister-Eden continued to misunderstand Dul- 
les’s position (following Dulles’s Press Con- 
ference of October 2, 1956), “then the misun- 
derstanding probably stemmed from what has 
been described as ‘wishful thinking,’ not from 
Dulles’s statements and from the views ex- 
pressed in the Eisenhower letters” (p. 284). 
' Guhin apparently finds that the world views of 
Dulles and Kennan were very much alike, and 
that “difference in style probably stemmed 
more from the fact that Kennan and Dulles 
often played disparate roles,” for instance, 
Kennan ‘‘was never really confronted with the 
problem of rallying public and congressional 
support” (p. 157). As for Dulles’s Southeast 
Asian policy in 1954 and his failure to support 
“Titoism in Vietnam,” Guhin believes correctly 
that “a move resembling concession to unifica- 
tion under Ho Chi Minh would have spelled 
political disaster at home on a scale not greatly 
different than the so-called China debate” (p. 
248). While conceding that Dulles made mis- 
takes, he finds the later Dulles more mellow 
and less rigid than during his early years as 
Secretary. One of the best parts of Guhin’s 
analysis is the “eleven principles and conclu- 
. sions” regarding the nature of the Soviet-Ameri- 
can conflict in the early cold war period, 
principles that for the most part guided Dulles’s 
understanding of the cold war throughout the 
remainder of his career. Not all students of 
Dulles will share Guhin’s interpretations; but 


his is a serious effort with considerable validity. - 


Nonetheless, because he underemphasized, the 
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McCarthy years and Dulles’s solo performance 
in policy formation, Guhin should be read to- 
gether with Townsend Hoopes, The Devil and 
John Foster Dulles (Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1973). : 
The most important of these books is that of 


Fulbright, strong defender of democratic, con: 
stitutional government and sharp. critic of the . 


imperial presidency. The Arkansas Senator calls 
Congress to task for abdicating to the executive 
its war and treaty powers. In the 1960s the 
United States, he believes, came too close to 
becoming a traditional empire, while neglecting 
urgent needs-of the American people at home. 
This distortion resulted from applying the 
unilateralism of the Truman Doctrine to Asia in 
particular. He argues that the United Nations 
did not fail, that in reality the will was lacking 
to use it as an instrument of collective security. 
His emphasis is on “the dangerous obsoleteness 
of traditional power politics in the nuclear age” 
(p. 156). It was the misadventure in Vietnam 
and related policies of the mid-1960s that 
brought Fulbright, an early supporter of the 
containment policy, to urge that we “recover 
our [traditional] mistrust of power —-in the. 


Presidency and wherever else it is found” (p.- 


242). He asserts (in 1972) that once again the 


American people have the responsibility to` 


decide where they want to go in the world... 
what kind of country they want America to be. 


Fulbright would have us return to “first prin-- 
ciples” and acknowledge ‘“‘the inseparability of- 


foreign and domestic activities.” 


The strength of Fulbright’s analysis is his 
contention that “the liturgy of realism” war- 


rants review. The weakness of his analysis- 
consists in his deemphasis of the realities of the. 


political world which blocked the creation of a 
genuine collective security system during the 
past generation. The political nationalisms of 
both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. (and a host of 
other countries large and small), the new threat 
of nuclear weapons and other advanced weap- 
ons systems held by the super powers and a 
growing number of other states, the political 
explosions within the former colonial empires, 
and other revolutionary developments, mag- 
nified the difficulty of operationalizing the 
liberal Wilsonian concept of world-wide col- 
lective security against international aggression. 
Fulbright’s admirable rule of reason would have 
exercised greater control in a more stable age. 
“The liturgy of realism’ in power politics 
which he decries is clearly only part of the 
problem. How can the unreasonable, aggressive 
drives in human and national behaviors be 
controlled? Resort to violence within countries 
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(Lebanon, North Ireland, Pakistan-Bangladesh, 
Portugal, Angola) as well as between states 
(U.S.S.R.-Hungary, India-China, India-Pakistan, 
Egypt-Israel-Syria, U.S.S.R.-Czechoslovakia, 
Cyprus, Vietnam), is a frequent characteristic 
of our world. Fulbright demanded and got 
reappraisal of U.S. policy in Asia. He correctly 
asserts that U.S. decision makers misperceived 
how to safeguard the national interests in 
Vietnam in the 1960s, but his analysis of the 
malaise of our times probably exaggerates the 
blame that can correctly be placed on American 
leaders. The multiple wars and revolutions of 
this century — the technological, political and 
cultural dynamism — have thrust the world into 
a stormy sea of uncertainty and danger. On 
balance American leadership has been a 
healthy, statesman-like effort to cope with a 
period of staggering complexity and upheaval in 
world affairs. We shall need to do better in the 
years ahead. Fulbright has given a warning. But 
neither he nor the others have systematically 
analyzed current options as faced by today’s 
decision makers. 


` The Storm Has Many Eyes: A Personal 
Narrative is a short, fascinating sketch by Henry 
Cabot Lodge of his long career in public service 
for his country. When in 1960 he lost the race 
for Vice-President, he had already served 28 
years in some sort of public office, chiefly as 
U.S. Senator, with the U.S. Army during World 
War II, and as United States Ambassador to the 
United Nations (1953 to September 1960). His 
role in the “Draft Eisenhower for President 
Movement” (1952), and as Ike’s campaign 
manager is interesting. Unlike Stettinius and 
Dulles, Lodge never became Secretary of State, 
although in 1952 General George C. Marshall 
expressed the hope that he would. In foreign 
policy Lodge was a strong supporter of the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan,and U.S. 
containment policy. After having served as 
. Ambassador to Vietnam (1963—4 and 
1965—67) he wrote (1973) that if the In- 
dochina question had been wisely handled, “the 
United States need never have gone there” (p. 
205); but that, when President Kennedy had 
asked Lodge to become Ambassador to Viet- 
nam, he accepted as “a duty,” because “regard- 
less of how we got there, Americans were in 
Vietnam and were in combat” (p. 205). As for 
the coup against Diem in November 1963, he 
refutes the charge made in the Pentagon Papers 
that he authorized CIA participation in tactical 
planning of the coup. “I well remember that I 
was specially ordered by the President not to 
help in the planning, and that I scrupulously 
obeyed orders.” He. states that “‘the allegation 
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in the Pentagon Papers that in October we cut 
off aid to Diem in order to give a green light to 
the generals ts wrong. It was done in order to 
get Diem to strengthen his political position at 
home by sending brother Nhu out of the 
country” (pp. 210, 211). l 

As for the value of the United Nations, 
Lodge generally favored collective security 
(pointing to the prompt U.S. response to 
aggression in Korea in 1950 as making “for a 
more peaceful world” (p. 226). With reference 
to Vietnam, ne states that the UN did nothing 
“partly because it lacked the tools, but funda- 
mentally because it lacked the will” (a con- 
fidential survey made by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration found only about 12 votes could 
be found to support a U.N. initiative in 
Vietnam) (p. 151). He predicted that the U.N. 
“will cease to be a respectable organization” if 
it fails to blcck the use of force by members in 
cases other than self-defense (pp. 152—153). 
On the other hand he comments that “a blind 
determination to stop aggression regardless of 
the cost is as dangerous as a blind determina- 
tion never to suppress it at all.” In each case of 
aggression, he asks for prior measurement of 
the costs of acting and of not acting militarily 
(p. 225). 

On the question of secrecy in foreign policy 
behavior, Ledge notes the dilemma, “because 
free speech is at the heart of our system, the 
problem is not solved simply by saying that the 
public has a right to know. The public also has 
a right to be protected against the dangers 
caused by injudicious revelation of official 
secrets” (p. 226). 


Lodge would have the American people 
retain enthusiasm for the ideals of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and goals of the Preamble 
to the Constitution, as the bicentennial of the 
nation’s independence departs. The five Ameri- 
can statesmen could agree on that, and on 
much else, despite differences of role and 
interpretation, and perhaps many of the rest of 
us could agree that they took quite seriously 
their own responsibilities to serve the national 
interest in the light of their best understanding 
of a dynamic age. While a post-Vietnam agenda 
for America is quite different, there is value in 
pondering these books even now, primarily as a 
reminder that the evaluation of foreign policy 
in the midst of a sweeping torrent of world 
events constitutes a° controversial undertaking 
heavily weighted with value-laden assumptions 
and misperc2ptions. 


S.SHEPARD JONES 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
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"The Free Soilers: Third Party Politics, 1848— 
54. By Frederick J. Blue. (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1973. Pp. 350. $10.95.) 


At a time when Walter Dean Burnham, 
James Sundquist, Everett Carll Ladd, and oth- 
ers are presenting hypotheses about party devel- 
opment and patterns of political realignment, a 
book like The Free Soilers, by Frederick J. 
Blue, is particularly useful. 

Professor Blue is an historian. His book is a 
monograph, originally a doctoral dissertation, 
and it bears the marks of this genre. Readers 
who are in a hurry will be impatient with the 
pains taken to describe each aspect of the Free 
Soil convention of 1848, or each gesture and 
feint in the transition in Massachusetts from 
Conscience Whig, via Free Soil and Free Demo- 
crat, to Republican parties. But those who are 
developing hypotheses about third parties or 
the realignment process can be grateful to 
Professor Blue, and to the University of Illinois 
Press, for a book that is based directly on 
. primary sources and is sufficiently detailed to 
inspire confidence that generalizations carefully 
derived from it are on sound ground. 

The pity is that this book, so meticulously 
researched, ts itself so weak in interpretation. 
Compare, for example, the boldness of The 
Price of Union, by Herbert Agar (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950). Agar argues 
that Lewis Cass, the Democratic naminee in 
1848, “might have won New York if it had not 
been for the Free Soil Party, and if he had won 
New York he would have won the presidency” 
(p. 325). In a footnote, Agar adds that without 
Free Soil, the Whig candidate, Zachary Taylor, 
would probably have won Indiana and Ohio, 
and thus the election, even without New York. 

Blue is more straightforward, asserting sim- 
ply that “the Free Soil party did not change the 
outcome of the election” (p. 144). Having 
stated this conclusion, he embarks on a detailed 
examination of election returns, focusing on 
~ several counties of the more significant states: 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan. 
Heavy with tabular summaries and other de- 


tails, his analysis nevertheless remains impres-. 


sionistic and inconclusive. At one point, Blue 
wearily remarks that ‘“‘the results of the election 
of 1848 are not easily summarized” (p. 149). 
The muse of V.O. Key is desperately needed in 
these pages. Although he devotes ten pages to 
the effort, ore fails to provide a convincing 
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pants” (p. x). Blue probes deeply into the 
machinations of countless politicians whose 
restlessness produced the third parties of the 
1840s and 1850s. The opportunism of Salmon 
P. Chase, the hesitant idealism of Charles 
Francis Adams, the awkward strength.of Joshua 
Giddings, the cunning vengeance of Martin Van 
Buren — all are presented here, not always with 
the imagination and art with which these fig- 
ures have been treated by more gifted writers 
than Blue, but clearly and concisely. 

One wishes that greater attention had been 
paid to the economic and social conditions that 
contributed to the rise of political “‘anti-exten- 
sionism’’’ in 1844 and 1848, its deceptive 
eclipse between 1851 and 1853, and its dra- 
matic revival during the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
debates. One is grateful to be spared a super- 
ficial treatment of the environing conditions, 
but when Blue is stating the differences be- 
tween the impact of Van Buren’s campaign of 
1848 on Michigan and Wisconsin, or the West- 
ern Reserve and Southern Ohio, a sense of the 


social environment would have enriched the © 


account of personal and political interactions. 

In the absence of serious attention to these 
other dimensions, Blue is often unable to tell 
why important developments occurred. For 
example, the book concludes with a brief 
discussion of the transition from the dying Free 
Soil to the new and vigorous Republican party. 
He sets the stage by noting the collapse of the 
leaderless Whigs and the fecklessness of the 
Pierce Administration. Then, out of the blue 
comes the “catalyst”: Stephen Douglas’s bill to 
organize Kansas and Nebraska on the basis of 
squatter sovereignty. 

No theory is offered to explain why the 
astute Douglas gave such opportunity ‘to his 
opponents. (Others have suggested that Douglas 
was desperate to foil Senator Jefferson Davis’s 
plan to build the transcontinental railroad 
through the newly acquired Gadsden Purchase.) 
Nor is an adequate explanation given of how 
the Republicans succeeded where the Free 
Soilers had failed, despite the similarity of their 
programs. Blue does allude to “the difference in 
the temper of the times” (p. 287), but this 
weak phrase is now seen by most social 
scientists as a confession of defeat, rather than 
a triumph in analysis. 

But again, I am close to complaining that 
Blue has not written a different book. On its 
own terms, it makes a useful contribution, one 
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Busing: The Political and Judicial Process. By 
James Bolner and Robert Shanley. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. 272. 
$17.50.) 


There are many books on busing. This book, 
however, substantially differs from these other 
(mostly case) studies. For here, the emphasis is 
not upon the locality’s busing experience, but 
‘rather, upon busing as a national, political issue. 
While the authors do examine two local imple- 
mentations of busing, their primary concern is 
the busing issue at the hands of Congress, the 
courts (especially the U.S. Supreme Court), and 
the president and the executive branch. 

The authors are eclectic in their method- 
ology in this study. The court case approach, 
the case study method, content analysis, roll- 
call analysis, and more recently developed 
statistical techniques are all employed at dif- 
ferent places in this book — no single approach 
being permitted to dominate the others. Of 
these different approaches, the traditional court 
case analysis is particularly strong. The authors 
are able to identify for us most of the recent 
legal doctrine on busing — including old doc- 
trine in new guises (e.g., Justice Douglas’s 
resurrection of “separate but equal’) and in 
new disguises (e.g., “separate but equal” now 
read as “compensatory education’’). 

In their final two- chapters, the authors — 
while not ignoring him — look beyond the 
undergraduate student of political science and 
his needs, and speak also to the graduate 
student, the administrator, and the school- 
_ board member. The findings of other busing 
studies are compiled and alternative means of 
working toward school desegregation are set 
forth. i 
~ , The ambitiously broad scope of this book is 
its greatest asset. That breadth enables the 
reader to see, so much more than any other 
study,- the complex interrelations of the dif- 
ferent participants in the busing controversy. 
For instance, of course we read about Swann v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg; we learn that in that 
case the U.S. Supreme Court permitted a 
district court to order busing as a remedy for de 
. jure school segregation. But we are given a so 
much fuller and truer picture of what that 
decision has meant and has not meant, when 
the authors supplement analysis of Swann with 
the observations that: (1) Swann primarily 
applies to school segregation in the southern 
states; (2) President Nixon expressed strong 
opposition to busing in his 1972 reelection 
campaign; (3) in his reelection he received 
unprecedentedly heavy support from southern 
cities; (4) while publicly expressing his duty to 
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comply with Swann, the president sent memos 
to the Departments of Justice and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, threatening trans- 
ferring or firing of any officials who deviated 
from the policy of keeping compliance with 
Swann as, “bare-bones” as possible (p. 149). 
Swann, we now see, was not the winning of the 
battle, but only the “opening shot.” The >- 
“wider picture’ which this book presents, 
allows us to make sense of much which before 
didn’t quite make sense. As I see it, this breadth 


‘is the book’s greatest virtue. 


Unfortunately, the book has shortcomings 
too. It is badly balanced: there is too much 


description and too little explanation, analysis, 
and evaluation. Statements are made which 
need support and elaboration — but get neither. 
For instance, the authors posit that opposition 
to busing is really just a symbolic expression of 
fear of all school desegregation (with or with- 
out busing) and fear of residential integration. 
In other words, the heated opposition to busing 
is but a stetement of the depth of racism in 
America. This is an interesting — if not particu- 
larly novel — hypothesis. But it is not a 
self-evidently true one. (Does it account, for 
instance, for the strong opposition-to busing — 
approximately 40 per cent — in the black 
community?) Such an hypothesis might be 
correct: let us hear the arguments and explana- 
tions; let us see the supporting data. The 
arguments are not worked out for us; the 
explanations and testing data are not presented. 

Bolner, Shanley, and the Praeger Publishing 
Company commit other — easily avoidable — 
errors which sorely detract from the worth of 
this study. The book is often sloppily written 
and presented. Terms are used (e.g., action by 
the Supreme Court “on certification” (p. 38), 
“magnet schools”? (p. 40) which require but do 
not receive definition and explanation. There is 
much bad editing, rough and inexact expres- _ 
sion, and many grammatical and typographical 
errors. (In this book’s 227 pages of ‘text, I 
count 35 stch errors.) The reader finds his train 
of thought continually interrupted and de- 
flected by these altogether needless distrac- 
tions. Putting the matter as kindly as possible, 
the book has a very unfinished feel. 

The scope of this book — its locating of the 
political-political and the political-judicial inter- 
rélationships at all levels of. the American 
Nolitical process — is broader, more “daring” 
and more useful than any book on busing 
which has preceded it. Unfortunately, it is also 
true — for the reasons I have pointed to — that 
the study loses some of its “understandable- 
ness” and thus, some of its utility. Busing: The 
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Political and Judicial Process is, to paraphrase 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a deliverance which 
doesn’t. quite or completely deliver. 


HOWARD SHERAIN 
California State University, Long Beach 


The Political Economy of America’s Environ- 
mental Dilemma. By Michael J. Brenner. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1973. 
Pp. xx, 177. $12.00.) 


The major virtue of this broad, theoretical 
study is its critique of the approaches of 
mainstream political science and economics by 
a committed environmentalist. Brenner shows 
how pluralists failed to anticipate environ- 
mental concerns and are unable to conceptually 
deal with these problems. 

This insightful work assesses major ideas and 
institutions affecting environmental programs 
in addition to making some tentative sug- 
gestions for reform. While specific environ- 
mental issues, especially transportation, are 
discussed, Brenner’s orientation is policy analy- 
sis in its more philosophical sense. And it is a 
call for more comprehensive and collective- 
interest types of environmental policies and 
programs. 

Brenner begins with a useful distinction 
between tangibly adverse environmental effects 
which can be viewed in quantitative economic 
terms and those which are less hazardous to 
health, but nevertheless are equally important 
as social “disamenities” affecting quality of life. 
In a penetrating survey of political science 
literature, he shows how its liberal incre- 
mentalist bias hinders coordinated, anticipatory 
planning which would give a higher priority to 
environmental concerns. He.claims that the 
aversion of leading political scientists to a 
broad, public-interest orientation hampers en- 
vironmental policy formulation and imple- 
mentation. Similarly, the biases of most econ- 
omists (Galbraith significantly excepted and 
admired). to tangible benefits and growth goals 
has made it difficult to reach a fuller under- 
standing of environmental impacts. 


' In an especially valuable chapter, Professor 
Brenner contrasts the values of environ- 
mentalists with those of more traditional lib- 
erais, welfarists, and pluralists. At the same 
time, he criticizes Marxist approaches for being 
conceptually and descriptively inadequate. In 
addition, he discusses the environmental impli- 
cations of a wide variety of.policy ideas, from 
PPBS to effluent charges and revenue sharing. 
Finally, he uses mass transportation as a case 


study to illustrate ‘“‘the inadequacies of o 
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present approaches to environmental problems, 
the biases of our political system, and the 
distortions of dominant economic theories” (p. 
51). He finds transportation policy to be the 
best example of the operation of the market 
myth, pluralist politics, incrementalism, and an 
aversion to public expenditures. 

Brenner, therefore, pleads for a more sys- 
tematic, rational, and communal perspective to 
prevent environmental misfeasance and dis- 
jointed planning. He advocates “planning -for 
human use [which] depends on some explicit 
conception of human good, of a desirable social 
condition” (p. 66). He is a qualified pessimist, 
however, about changing approaches and speci- 
fic policies. He does favor regulatory agencies, 
along with a strong emphasis on technology 
assessment and proposes using the Cabinet as an 
administrative coordinating mechanism for en- 
vironmental purposes. On a longer-term basis, 
he discusses the interdisciplinary role the uni- 
versity can play in addressing environmental 
problems. l l 

Political scientists may quibble over the 
feasibility of Brenner’s policy reforms. More 
fundamentally, one can question whether edu- 
cational reform which is confined to the uni- 
versity is sufficiently basic to change our 
system of beliefs, or whether environmental 
institutions can be analyzed almost exclusively 
at the federal level without a much broader 
exposition of the key role played by state and 
local agencies. 

Brenner fails to resolve the inherent dilemma 
of environment as an issue which in theory 
should transcend conventional interest-group 
politics and disjointed planning, but in practice 
does not. Nevertheless, this is a useful contribu- 
tion to the emerging literature that places 
environmental problems in a broader political 
and economic context. 


HARVEY LIEBER 
The American University 


The Civil Aeronautics Board. By Robert Burk- 
hardt. (Dulles International Airport, Vir- 
ginia: The Green Hills Publishing Co., Inc., 
1974. Pp. 222. $19.50.) 


The “independent” regulatory agencies of 
the United States Government (CAB, FCC, 
FMC, FTC, ICC, SEC, etc.) are currently the 
subject of a tide of skeptical criticism. They are 
assailed from the political right for hobbling 
“free enterprise” and from the political left as 
protectors of the giant corporations they are 
supposed to regulate. Moreover, those agencies 
WOOT OTT) 
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common carrier transportation systems face 
criticism by some economists that the whole 
theory underlying such regulation is erroneous 
and results in less efficiency and greater ex- 
pense for the consumer. 

The book under review is a study of one of 
- these agencies, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
’ written by a veteran reporter, writer, and editor 
for the aviation trade press who earlier au- 
thored a book on the executive agency re- 
sponsible for air navigation and safety — The 
Federal Aviation Administration (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1967). From close observa- 
tion over the years the author seeks to show 
how this agency really operates — the proce- 
dures, pressures, and even the personalities 
which result in the output of policies and 
decisions determining the routes, rates, and 
practices of the airlines. 


The first two chapters, and several later 
chapters, deal ‘with specific CAB cases and 
airline problems, and would be of minimal 
interest to a political scientist. But the next two 
chapters involve the reader in the relationships 
among CAB staff components, between CAB 
and Congress, and between CAB and the 
president. Certain later chapters discuss pres- 
sures from the airlines and their lobbying 
associations, from consumer groups, and from 
segments of the financial community such as 
life insurance companies which hold much of 
the massive debt that enables the airlines to 
purchase their expensive fleets. The balancing 
of different aspects of the public interest and 
the parallel balancing of pressures both from 
within and without the government are shown, 
using specific cases as illustrative. 


Other chapters consider the complex rela- 
tionships within the government with respect to 
international airline service, and we see the 
“independent” regulatory agency enmeshed in 
the executive-dominated foreign relations field. 
Then Burkhardt turns his attention to inter- 
actions of foreign governments and their air- 
lines with U.S. government agencies, notably 
the CAB and the State Department. 


No one outside the aviation field is likely to 
wish to read this whole book through. Indeed, 
the author might be criticized for attempting to 
do two different jobs: (1) to analyze relation- 
ships and pressures within and about a govern- 
ment agency, and (2) to familiarize a reader 
with the economic problems of the airlines. 
Moreover, the author has not been deeply 
analytical in pursuit of either task. Often he 
expresses opinions without showing the other 
side or sides of the argument or even indicating 
that another side exists. 
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Yet, accepted for what it is rather than for 
what it is not, the book might be of value to a 
student of American government, perhaps as a 
counterweight to the excessively theoretical or 
legalistic treatment that the study of the 
workings of government often receives. 


WILLIAM E. O'CONNOR 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University 


Urban Politics and Decentralization: The Case 
of Generel Revenue Sharing. By David A. 
Caputo and Richard L. Cole. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1974. Pp. xix, 180. $15.00.) 


General revenue sharing, which is perhaps 
the most significant domestic policy legacy of 
the Nixon Administration, is certainly one of 
the most studied phenomena in current politi- 
cal science. Among the earliest workers in this 
vineyard have been Professors David A. Caputo 
of Purdue and Richard L. Cole of George 
Washington. The book under discussion here 
reports the findings of two surveys they made 
of all U.S. cities of over 50,000 population, in 
January of 1973 and 1974. Their response rate 
was approximately 50 per cent, or about 200 
cities. 

Caputo and Cole’s data are in some ways 
problematical, since most of those working on 
revenue sharing have found that the official 
reports filed by communities and the “official”? 
responses of city managers and finance officers 
tend to obscure the actual uses of the funds as 
much ‘as to illuminate them. Two values, 
however, suzvive that problem. First, the of- 
ficials’ views of what it is best to report (e.g., 
that the mcney is being spent on bricks and 
mortar or on public safety services, rather than 
on more controversial human service programs 
of an exploratory nature) themselves constitute 
interesting data about current perceptions of 
what the public will “take.” Second, the 
context of cuestions that the authors establish 
is thoughtful and suggestive of further research 
worth doing as ways are found to insure more 
accurate data (perhaps working from trend-line 
bases, etc.). The context they chose is to throw 
revenue-sharing decision making against the 
benchmark of urban policy making, and to ask 
how the expenditure decisions were made in 
each city, and what impact differential degrees 
of public participation in that decision making 
had on the substantive directions of ‘policy. 
Further, they pose general theoretical questions 
of the political and environmental factors asso- 
ciated with policy innovation at the municipal 
level. Although the data are far from conclu- 
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sive, their evidence does provide a substantial 
counterweight to the looser rhetoric of those 
politicians and local taxpayer groups that have 
contended that a great burst of urban innova- 
tion would occur if only the strings of cate- 
gorical grants were untied and federal funds 
were put at the disposal of local imaginations. 

Alas, no such burst has been evident. One 
has to admit, however, that the case is quite 
inconclusive, because the circumstances have 
changed so much between the time when 
Heller, Pechman, and others argued for revenue 
sharing as a way of applying a contemplated 
federal surplus (!) to local public sector needs, 
and the present, when most cities of any size 
have had to swallow up all of their revenue 
sharing grants in their regular operating budg- 
ets, often vainly attempting to maintain services 
despite galloping inflation. : 

Perhaps the moral of the story is that o 
ability to engage in effective policy planning is 
still sharply limited by our inability to control 
all the contextual elements within which we 
would “engineer” a policy or program change, 
In any case, Caputo and Cole have done a 
thoughtful job of placing some of the early data 
on shared revenue allocations into a meaningful 
perspective. Students of the subject should 
heed their materials and their thought-provok- 
ing questions. 


MICHAEL D. REAGAN 
University of California, Riverside 


Maryland’s Revolution of Government 
1689—1692. By Lois Green Carr and David 
William Jordan. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. Pp. xviii, 321. $15.00.) 


On August 1, 1689, Lord Baltimore’s pro- 
prietary government surrendered its authority 
to a group of “loyall Protestant Subjects 
Inhabitants of the Province of Maryland.” The 
insurgent Associators ruled the colony during 
the next three, surprisingly uneventful years. 
Royal government was established with the 
arrival of Governor Lionel Copley in 1692. So 
ended the virtually bloodless revolution. Except 
for the (temporary) demise of the proprietary, 
nothing much had happened. 

Why, then, is the Glorious Revolution in 
Maryland interesting? Historians are of two 
minds about this and similar revolts in New 
York and Massachusetts. According to one 
view, they reflected fundamental tensions in 
the imperial constitution. Working this vein, 
David Lovejoy’s Glorious Revolution in Ameri- 
ca (New York: Harper & Row, 1972) finds 
different colonies seeking similar constitutional 
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guarantees for autonomy and equality in the 


empire. The ongoing search for the ideological’ 


origins of the American Revolution encourages 
such an approach. The antiauthoritarian, repub- 
lican predelictions of the Americans were fully 
developed before the Imperial Crisis. Could this 
“ideology” have already taken hold by 1689? 
The other interpretation sees these same 
colonies in the throes of a transition from 
“colony to province”: colonial polities were 
undergoing the growing pains of modernization, 
this transformation was accompanied by poli- 
tical and social instability and violence; the 
“constitutionalism” of the revolts was therefore 
entirely fortuitous. 


Maryland’s Revolution of Government does 
not support either view. Indeed, Lovejoy’s 
revolution seems to have taken place elsewhere, 
And though Carr and Jordan propose to devise 
“a model for examinig the interaction of 
institutional development and social change” in 
other colonies (p. xiv), they conclude that.the 
“supposition that these events were visible 
evidence of a period of great social disruption is 
false” (p. 230). This is the book’s dilemma: the 
inapplicability of either the constitutionalist or 
modernization model leaves its various themes 
largely disconnected. There is a fine chapter on 
the social context of the revolt; an extended 
treatment of the issues that rankled the last 
proprietary assembles; and a good chapter on 
imperial politics. But “whether or not Lord 
Baltimore retained control ... apparently had 


little to do with ... basic social and economic — 


developments” (p. xiv). These themes do con- 
verge in subsequent decades, but not within the 
limited time period of this study. 

In the meantime, Carr and Jordan make 
some interesting suggestions about the sources 
of political stability in Maryland. Their analysis 
of the emerging provincial elite is superb. They 
argue that “in local government there was 
political as well as institutional continuity, and 
together these provided stability. .. . The strug- 
gle for power at the top was kept under control 


‘by pressure for order at the broader based 


county level” (p. 139). The elite leadership 
pool was extremely small, including perhaps 
290 heads of households in 1689 (p. 185). 
Though the Calvert-Catholic group had monop- 
olized the most prestigious and lucrative posi- 
tions, there was more than enough status to go 
around at the local level. This was a stabilizing 
factor. At the same time, stable “hereditary 
local :power groups” had not yet formed (p. 
187). But order was nonetheless maintained, 
perhaps because of “traditions of behavior 
established for exercising power,” and, among 
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the citizenry. for submitting to it. These be- 
havioral patterns might have been all the more 
effective precisely when the legitimacy of all 
government was cast into doubt by the over- 
throw of the proprietary. 

The real crisis for a maturing colonial society 
comes with the over-enlargement of the leader- 
ship pool and subsequent chaos and confusion 
in leadership selection. The formation of a 
stable, native elite in the years following — one 
that would later be challenged by the return of 
the proprietor — marks the real passage from 
colony to province in Maryland. This story is 
begun in the present volume; it needs te be 
completed before the authors will have done 
full justice to their provocative suggestions and 
prodigious research. One hopes Carr and Jor- 
dan, so eminently qualified, will see fit to do 
. SO. 

The current interpretative paradigms of early 
American history place an inordinate stress on 
events like the Glorious Revolution, either as 
political-constitutional type, or social symp- 


tom. Regrettably, these paradigms have dic- . 


tated the scope of this study; still — undeniably 
— it is the definitive work on its subject. 


PETER S. ONUF 
Columbia University 


Planners and Local Politics: Impossible Dreams. 
_ Volume 7 of the Sage Library of Social 
Research. By Anthony James Catanese. 
(Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1974. Pp. 189. $10.00, cloth; $6.00, paper.) 


The subtitle of this short volume succinctly 
captures Anthony James Catanese’s assessment 
of the role of planning in urban America, In his 
view planners and the planning process are 
inevitably at odds with politicians and the 
political process. Planners are quixotic figures 
(pp. 30—31) dreaming impossible dreams of a 
rational world divorced from the parochial 
concerns of special interest groups, while poli- 
ticians are Machiavellian figures dedicated pri- 
marily to maintaining themselves in power 
through accommodations they work out with 
the very interest groups that the planners avoid. 

For planning to make a significant impact on 
urban problems, Professor Catanese believes 
that some basic changes must occur in the 
relationships between planners, politicians, and 
the citizenry. He outlines three alternative 
planning roles — a technocratic role, a participa- 
tory role, and an activist role. The technocratic 
role is the traditional planning role of claiming 
to speak for the common good of the com- 
munity, eschewing attachment to special in- 
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terests, and solving urban problems through the 
application of technical expertise. The partici- 
patory role, which is similar to that of advocacy 
planning, rejects the notion of planning for a 
public good and instead seeks to involve people 
in ways that will create political support for the . 
planning objectives. Catanese rejects both of 
these roles in favor of the activist role. In this 
role, planners are deeply involved in the politi- 
cal process, often “serving as political aides to 
elected leaders” (p. 18). 

If more planners will just adopt the activist 
role, Catanese is quite optimistic that they will 
contribute more significantly to dealing with 
urban problems. His prescriptions for maximiz- 
ing planning’s potential contributions are for 
more planners to adopt the “overt-activist role” 
(p. 146), for planners to become more like 
politicians, for politicians to become more like 
planners, and for planners to view themselves as 
“managers of change” (p. 160) rather than as 
drafters of planning documents. 

In coming to these conclusions, Catanese 
presents a critical analysis of the intellectual 
and ideological underpinnings of much con- 
temporary urban planning. Of particular note is 
his rejection of the systems analysis and PPBS 
approaches, which he claims have been adapted 
uncritically by contemporary urban planners. 
These approaches, which worked so well in the 
space mission, do not necessarily work for the 
“urban mission” (pp. 54—60). 


Because of Catanese’s stature as a planner as 
well as scholar, his views are of considerable 
interest to political analysts. Nevertheless, pro- 
fessional political scientists will find the book 
marred by serious shortcomings. The analysis 
relies excessively on extremely short synopses 
of numerous case studies, none of which are 
examined in much depth. This is not a very 
systematic way of presenting evidence to sup- 
port the author’s many generalizations. And 


‘some of the generalizations seem highly dubi- 


ous in the light of recent empirical research. 
For example, the assertion that “Retention of. 
political power is of paramount importance to 
the state and local politicians” (p. 69) is too 
sweeping in light of the high turnover rates in 
state and local public offices and in light of 
James David Barber’s findings about the re- 
luctance of many state legislators even to serve 
in office (The Lawmakers. [New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1964] ). Finally, the analvsis is 
poorly documented. There are only 71 foot- 
notes in the entire book. 


While the above criticisms are valid and will 


certainly bother the critical reader, some of the 
criticisms may be irrelevant to Catanese’s pur- 
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pose. He specifically rejected writing the book 
as “yet another academic treatise” (p. 9). For 
these reasons, scholars might find more sub- 
stance in Catanese’s other contributions, such 
as his Scientific Methods of Urban. Analysis 
(Champaign-Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1972). And for more complete analyses of 
planning and politics, they may be better 
advised to turn to works such as David Ranney, 
Planning and Politics in the Metropolis (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Charles Merrill, 1969} or Thad L. 
Beyle and George T. Lathrop, eds., Planning 
and Politics: Uneasy Partnership (New York: 
Odyssey Press, 1970). . 

While Planning and Local Politics will be of 
limited utility to scholars of the planning 
process, its brevity, viewpoint, and straightfor- 
wardness of writing style make it very valuable 
for the many undergraduate students who are 
currently entering M.A. programs in urban and 
regional planning in the hopes of finding 
something useful and meaningful to do with 
their university educations. This book is per- 
vaded by a sense of realpolitik about the limits 
on the roles which idealistic altruists can play in 
a political world that is dominated by interests 
which are neither idealistic nor altruistic. Com- 
ing from an author who has engaged with 
considerable success in the planning world, the 
political world, and the scholarly world, the 
ideas in this book would seem well worth 
pondering by those about to embark on the 
planning venture. Of particular interest would 
be Catanese’s prescription that they should not 
seek to spend more than a small minority of 
their careers in public service. Rather, they 
should spend the majority of their careers in 
business, consulting, or education. This, Cata- 
nese feels, would give the planners a better 
perspective on public problems and would also 
make their proposals more palatable to these 
other groups. 


JOHN J. HARRIGAN 
Hamline University 


The Witness and I. By O. Edmund Clubb. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1974. Pp. 
314. $9.95.) i 


In the early °50s, when Joseph McCarthy’s 
irresponsible charges of “Communist” agents, 
influence and activities in government domi- 
nated headlines across the country, no group 
was more victimized than the China Service of 
the Department of State. Four capable and 
intelligent Foreign Service officers bore the 
brunt of those attacks: O. Edmund Clubb, John 
P. Davies, John S. Service and John Carter 
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Vincent. Each was finally dismissed or induced 
to resign. For years, they suffered in silence. 
But recently, with the lessons learned through 
Vietnam and Watergate and the end of official 
American antagonism towards the People’s Re- 
public of China, it has become possible for 
them to speak out. In the present volume, O. 
Edmund Clubb is not so much concerned with 
U.S. China policy as with his experiences before 
the State Department’s Loyalty Security Board, 
and the “inner workings of a republican govern- 


ment led to resort to devices of authoritarian- 


ism” (p. xii). 

It is a fascinating, frightening, Kafkaesque 
tale. Earlier scholars have commented on the 
Truman administration’s self-protective ap- 
pointment of Republicans and conservatives to 
the various loyalty boards. (See, e.g., Alan D. 
Harper, The Polities of Loyalty: The White 
House and the Communist Issue, 1946—1952 
[Westport: Greenwood Press, 1969], pp. 
47—53.) Clubb shows us the consequences of 
that policy in vivid human terms. We learn, 
therefore, a great deal about the inner workings 
of the government’s loyalty program, matters 
which were previously shielded by the confi- 
dentiality of the proceedings. 


On January 2, 1951, Clubb was handed an 
interrogatory. In it, the Loyalty Security Board 
(LSB) listed eight vague allegations about 
“pink” tendencies, or ‘“‘marked preference for 
some Communist principles’? in the period 
between 1931 and 1946. It asked about his 
relations with such people as Agnes Smedley 
and Owen Lattimore. Finally, the LSB inquired 
if he had, in 1932, delivered a “sealed en- 
velope” to the left-wing New Masses magazine 
in New York (pp. 28—30). By June 27, 
following Clubb’s written reply to the allega- 
tions, the LSB adopted the allegations as its 
own charges and Clubb was suspended (pp. 
126—128). In the hearings that followed, Clubb 
was never allowed to see the evidence against 
him, to confront his accusers, or even to know 
their identities. In his words, ““The LSB sat in 
the joint capacity of accuser, prosecutor, judge, 
and jury in a matter where the accused was not 


enabled to know what it was all about” (p. ° 


147). 


Of course, the injustice of this procedure 
was fully consistent with the regulations of the 
loyalty program. What is most striking and new 
in Clubb’s account is the evidence that the LSB 
was often more zealous than the regulations 
required or, in fact, allowed. On several occa- 
sions, the Board misinterpreted or expanded 
upon allegations against Clubb instead of either 
questioning the allegations or checking with 
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‘their source (pp. 162—164). Elsewhere, the 
regulations were clearly controvened, as when 
information was leaked to HUAC, in clear 
violation of the principle of confidentiality of 
the hearings. 


One such incident of LSB-HUAC coopera- 
tion is particularly noteworthy. By reference to 
his diary, Clubb was able to establish that he 
had indeed visited the New Masses in 1932. He 
had carried a letter of introduction to an editor 
who had already left the magazine, and was 
introduced to the editor’s replacement: Whit- 
taker Chambers. Any reasonable reading of the 
diary entry (pp. 110—111) indicates Clubb’s 
discomfort in the offices of the New Masses 
(which he calls a “horrible rag’’) and his distaste 
for the “shifty-eyed unkempt” Chambers. 
Nonetheless, the LSB chairman purported to 
find a “Red thread” running through the entry 
and demanded to see the entire diary (pp. 
182—189). When Clubb, despite warnings that 
it could be “prejudicial” to his case (p. 191), 
insisted on his constitutional right to privacy, 
he was quickly confronted with a subpoena 
from HUAC to appear with his diary (p. 192). 
This compelled Clubb to turn the diary over to 
the Department for clearance. When the diary 
came back from the House, Clubb was in- 
formed that “‘the Department in its discretion 
has seen fit to turn over the diaries for the 
examination of the Board” (p. 228), which 
then embarked on a rather extended fishing 
expedition. In the end, Clubb was found a poor 
security risk for being, he was told, “less than 
frank with the Board” (p. 256). An appeal 
reversed the negative finding, but Clubb’s career 
was clearly finished. Assigned to the State 
Department’s Division of Historical Research, 
he chose instead to resign. 


Clubb’s narrative is compelling and highly 
readable. His assessment of the effects of the 
loyalty program seems sound: an “urge toward 
conformity” (p. 283) supported a “Cold War 
mentality” (p. 291) which in turn justified 
America’s “own colonial Indochina War” (p. 
293). What is less compelling is his consistent 
analysis of this phenomenon in terms of the 
“important military element” in the State 
Department following State’s absorption of the 
various wartime agencies (p. 31). Here Clubb is 
clearly: reflecting the mistreatment he received 
from the two former military men on his review 
board and from the ex-colonel who headed the 
security program (pp. 146—147, 267). But I 
question the rather typical academic liberal 
belief that all the ills of this era can be 
attributed to a military mentality. After all, the 
General Snow who chaired both the full LSB 
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and Clubb’s own hearing had been a Rhodes 
Scholar, an editor of the Harvard Law Review, 
and for twenty-one years a lawyer in New 
Hampshire. In fact, of the 59 persons who had 
served on the LSB up to 1952, the twenty who 
had served in the military were outnumbered 
by the twenty-two who had attended Ivy 
League schools. There was clearly more to the 
“Cold War mentality” than military influence. 
It could infect even those of the best education 
and upbringing. And it did. 


JOSEPH W. ESHERICK 
University af Oregon 


The Public’s Impact on Foreign Policy. By 
Bernard C. Cohen. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1973, Pp. 222. $4.95, paper.) 


“Unless politics were involved, Mr. Clifford 
would not even be at this conference. This is a 
serious matter of foreign policy determination, 
and the question of politics and political 
opinion does not enter into it.” The presence of 
White House counsel Clark Clifford at a May 
1948 meeting to consider recognition of a 
Jewish state in Palestine triggered this outburst 
by Secretary of State George C. Marshall. 

The incident illustrates several of the main 
themes in Bernard Cohen’s analysis of the 
linkage between public opinion and foreign 
policy. Marshall was appealing to the norm 
widely held by American foreign policy elites 
that domestic politics should not have any 
impact on the decisions and actions of the 
American government. Nevertheless, it does: 
Truman allowed Clifford to remain, and even 
though Marshall’s determined stand-temporarily 
forestalled recognition, domestic politics even- 
tually triumphed. The result would not surprise 
Cohen. Public Opinion, writ large, has little 
discernible impact on foreign policy, he argues. 
Sometimes particular segments of the general 


- public do have an impact, but it is only through 


the mediation of officials directly involved in 
the policy process who either act as surrogates 
for them cr‘choose to heed their voices for 
reasons of their own. Public opinion matters 
insofar as officials’ perceptions of it matter to 
them. . 

It is his attempt to reorient the theory 
linking public opinion to foreign policy that 
makes Professor Cohen’s book worth the time 
of every student of the subject. If he does not 
draw a detailed roadmap for the theory builders 
and data gatherers, Cohen at least erects sign- 
posts to indicate the direction in which to 
proceed. 
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Obligatory obeisance to the dictates of 
normative democratic theory and professional 
preoccupation with methodology, Cohen sug- 
gests, have diverted social scientists from a close 
examination of existing explanations of the 
linkage between popular views and governmen- 
tal action, and have inhibited empirically 
founded theory building. There is conceivably 
more ideological claptrap written about public 
opinion and public policy than about any other 
topic in American political science. Moreover, 
the intellectual fascination with survey research 
techniques has led to elaborate descriptions of 
public opinion without much attempt to show 
what difference it makes to policy outcomes. 
Case studies of decision making seldom intro- 
duce public opinion as a variable, and do so 
only when it seems to have affected outcomes, 
thereby providing little basis for comparing 
those conditions under which public opinion 
matters with those under which it does not. 


‘Cohen subjects to critical scrutiny some of 
the metaphysics that he himself, as well as 
others, has accepted as theory and it evaporates 
before his eyes — and ours. One to which I am a 
devoted adherent is the “limit”? or “channel” 
theory: “Like channel markers or gravitational 
fields, public opinion is presumed to hold 
policy makers to a clearly delineated area of 
acceptable decisions” (p. 17).- Yet, Cohen 
notes, the limits are hard to pinpoint empirical- 
ly. In the absence of precise definition and 
measurement, what these limits are depends on 
who is looking: “They are, in other words, not 
bounds or dikes at all, but clouds” (p. 18). And 
since these limits seem to change with the 
times, they are moving clouds at that. 


Based primarily on his own unstructured and 
unsystematic interviews with fifty State Depart- 
ment officials in 1965—66, Cohen finds that 
State has no institutional mechanism for and 
devotes few resources to the analysis of public 
opinion, and that officials there see little 
benefit in survey research. In assessing the 
public mood, “it is every man for himself” at 
State (p. 72). Instead of formal departmental 
analyses and polls, officials tend to rely on their 
own intuition — and hence on their own beliefs 
and preferences, both personal and organiza- 
tional — in reading the public’s “mind.” 
Cohen’s findings suggest, though he does not, 
that the impact of public opinion on policy 
takes the form of an argument in the brief of 
one side or another in an internal policy 
Struggle and nothing more, and that most 
officials prefer it that way. Instead of polls, 
interest group pressure, editorials, and the flow 
of mail, Cohen finds, 
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From the perspective of the foreign policy 
official in Washington, the opinion landscape 
takes on rather different contours. The polls 
and editorials move into the background, along 
with most of the mail. Organized interests and 
particular groups are somewhat more common, 
although in narrow areas of specialization and 
with varying entrées to the front. In the 
foreground stand the Congress and the ‘working 
press’ and all the other individual ‘contacts,’ 
formal and informal, that ... make up the 
private and professional worlds of the foreign 
policy official (p. 125). 


State Department officials, in short, see foreign- 
policy making as an elite game in which the 
public is, by and large, out of sight and out of 
mind. 

To the extent that they do think about 
public opinion, they take an instrumental view 
of it: will it help them to attain their policy 
preferences, and if not, how can they change it? 
Officials’ perceptions of opinion, insofar as it 
evokes any response at all, more likely lead 
them to attempt to manipulate it rather than to 
change their policy preferences, if their recol- 
lections are an accurate reflection of their 
behavior. 

Some of Cohen’s findings may be artifacts of 
his method. Open-ended interviewing taps the 
prevalence of bureaucratic ideology over demo- 
cratic norms — the dominant belief among 
State Department officials that “we foreign 
policy experts, not the people, know what’s 
best for the nation.” Interview data may well 
constitute evidence for the proposition that 
“officials at all levels except the very top 
generally reject any formal obligation to con- ` 
sider public opinion as part of the definition of 
their role or job” (p. 188). The data may not, 
however, warrant the conclusion that ‘‘while 
officials routinely deny any obligation to pay 
attention to public opinion, in practice they 
admit — sometimes readily, sometimes reluc- 
tantly — to responsive behavior...” (p. 188). 
How responsive their behavior is, open-ended 
interviews alone cannot demonstrate. Their 
reluctance to acknowledge even the obligation 
to pay attention to public opinion may explain 
why presidents invite their own aides to join 
the “experts” in foreign policy deliberations. 


LEON V. SIGAL 
Wesleyan University 


Citizen Participation and the Urban Policy 
Process. By Richard L. Cole. (Lexington, 
Mass.: D.C. Heath and Company, 1974. Pp. 
178. $12.00.) 
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Politics and Poverty: Modernization and Re- 
sponse in Five Poor Neighborhoods. By 
Stanley B. Greenberg. (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1974. Pp. 282, 
$12.95.) 


As: OEO fades away, a final wave of books 
on that ill-fated program has appeared. OEOQ’s 
motivating idea held that the previously apa- 
thetic poor could be organized to exercise 
influence over the various agencies designed to 


serve them. It seriously believed pluralist politi- 


cal science’s promise that any group, no matter 
how resource-poor, could (with the right help) 
influence important decisions. Of course, OEO 
was also -born during tremendous social divi- 
sions and declining political legitimacy. Small 
wonder, then, that so much academic and 
polemical attention has been focused on the 
Community Action Program, citizen participa- 
tion, and their allied political and rhetorical 
experiments. To liberals, they promised con- 
structive reform and the re-establishment of 
legitimate authority. To conservatives, they 
portended the further undermining of estab- 
lished institutions. And to neighborhood mili- 
tants and radicals, they seemed in the final 
analysis to be only a more sophisticated version 
of the welfare paternalism OEO promised to 
transcend. 

Professor Richard Cole of George Washing- 
ton University claims to come to grips with this 
experience. He applies quantitative methods in 
search of environments conducive to neighbor- 
hood participation and personal impacts grow- 
ing out of that participation. While this is not 
an impossible task per se, Cole’s study lacks the 
conceptual and methodological power to get 
the kinds of results he wants. In consequence, it 
is difficult to take his findings seriously. 

Cole’s strategy is simple. His findings parallel 
those of other multicity studies. City size and 
the prevalence of blacks seems to predict higher 
participation rates, but ethnic, socioeconomic, 
and regional variables do not. Reform-type city 
governments have less participation, but among 
mayor-led cities, those with weaker mayors (at 
least by Cole’s measures) have more participa- 
tion. Cole also finds a strong relationship 
between urban disorders and participation, and 
between federal poverty program expenditures 
and participation. 

Cole’s finding about individual participation 
also parallels well-established patterns. Active 
poverty program participants turn out to be 
relatively well off, well educated, and political- 
ly aware people interested in neighborhood 
improvements. People who rank high on these 
criteria, he finds, tend to distrust local officials, 
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perceive conflicts within their programs, and 
become skeptical of the programs’ success. 

Such findings will not surprise the informed 
reader. Unfortunately, they might well mislead 
him, for they are constructed on a pervasive 
web of methodological and conceptual confu- 
sion (not all of which, by any means, is solely 
Cole’s fault). He frequently imputes causality 
where none can reasonably be inférred, since 
his data are cross-sectional and the supposed 
underlying relationships are never clearly speci- 
fied. He wrongly assumes that factor analysis 
will help him avoid all the problems of multi- 
collinearity. He also mistakes the main points 
of several studies upon which he relies heavily. 
For example, he believes his multicity analysis 
has produced evidence against the Banfield- 
Wilson ethos theory even though Banfield and 
Wilson explicitly reject arguments based on the 
prevalence of particular ethnic groups across 
cities. 

Cole’s measures also leave a great deal to be 
desired conceptually. His analysis relies on 
reducing all dimensions of citizen participation, 
even the two he initially distinguishes, into one 
simple index. This index completely trivializes 
the experience of the 1960s and in all probabil- 
ity hides as much information as it reveals. 
These and other difficulties, it should be added, 
inexorably draw Cole into some unfortunate 
and ultimately unsustainable policy conclu- 
sions. 


Professor Stanley Greenberg of Yale Univer- 
sity contributes a study of five poor neighbor- 
hoods which goes a long way toward providing 
us with a more accurate understanding. Unlike 
Cole’s book, it is both methodologically and 
historically sophisticated. Like Cole’s, it relies 
heavily on survey methods and the analysis of 
attitudes and beliefs, yet the development of 
these tools is sensitive and elaborate. Greenberg 
focuses on a critical question: if poor neighbor- 
hoods are similar in demographic and historical 
terms, why have their political responses varied 
so widely? In answering it, he makes three 
major contributions to our understanding of 
the political role of the poor. First, he points 
out the widely varying political cultures among 


poor neighborhoods, neatly torpedoing any 
generalizations about “the poor.” Second, he 
shows clearly that the “lower-class culture” 
concept characterizes only a minority of those 
living in poor neighborhoods and in any case 
bears little influence on the political propensi- 
ties of the poor. Finally, he offers an extra- 
ordinarily rich attitudinal analysis of ethnic 
consciousness, class, alienation and receptivity 
toward different forms of political action. In 
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the process, he gives us one of the very few 
studies of Chicano political attitudes and how 


they differ from-those of blacks. 
Greenberg, whose study was conducted 


largely through OEO’s evaluation of the Com- 
munity Action Program, analyzes five poor 
neighborhoods, three black (Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, and Atlanta); one Chicano (San Jose); and 
one Appalachian migrant white (Hamilton, 
Ohio). Greenberg argues in the first part of his 
book that the historical roots of poor commu- 
nities are quite similar and that they score the 
same on many demographic dimensions: they 
are poor, poorly educated, poorly served, and 
high in the incidence of crime and disease. Why 
then, given these similar “objective” factors, do 
political responses vary from neighborhood to 
neighborhood? Greenberg says the differences 
are due to the culture, or more accurately, the 
constellation of political attitudes and beliefs 
characteristic of each poor community. Fur- 
ther, he argues that these constellations vary 
significantly, not only across but within racial 
groupings, l 

He rejects ‘“‘present-orientedness” ascribed 
by culture theorists to the lower-class. Instead, 


he finds that Chicano and black communities — 


rate consistently. high in terms of policy dis- 
satisfaction and rejection of the present system 
(with Atlanta consistently low among the black 
neighborhoods),.and that blacks rate high on 
their sense of political inefficacy. Chicanos, 
along with poor whites, rate relatively low on 
this scale. These differences in alienation, 
Greenberg argues, together with differences in 
group consciousness, account for the differing 
political responses in each neighborhood. Un- 
like Chicanos and whites, blacks tended to 
define themselves in opposition to white so- 
ciety. As a result, the great dissatisfaction, the 
low sense of efficacy, and the high degree of 
group consciousness in- Detroit, accarding to 
Greenberg, make it a highly politicized and 
violence-prone place. Greenberg’s ultimate the- 
sis is that the formulation of an oppositionally 
defined group consciousness is the key to 
_ vigorous and unified political expression within 
poor neighborhoods. 

As powerful and thoroughly elaborated as 
Greenberg’s argument is, however, it cannot 
establish its main points conclusively. First, 
Greenberg never systematically investigates or 
controls for alternative explanations, particu- 
larly those having to do with the institutional 
or structural aspects of the communities under 
study. Second, he never explains where political 
attitudes come. from, so that even if they are 
important, we cannot know if they orly medi- 
ate some more important variable. What gave 
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rise, for example, to Detroit’s remarkable group 
consciousness found in Greenberg’s 1969 sur- 
vey? 

Finally, because Greenberg relies so heavily 
on attitudinal survey methods, we can never be 
sure he has identified anything more than a 
consistency of mind among his informants. The 
link between attitude and action is hardly 
simple, and can never be taken for granted. 
Greenberg provides only a weak treatment of 
the actual consequences of the attitudes he 
describes. Further research on the nature and 
fate of actual movements in these neighbor- 
hoods would have been highly illuminating. 

My own view differs substantially from 
Greenberg’s. I believe that certain things he 
hints at, which are consistent with the patterns 
he presents, are critical. First is the degree of 
leadership and independent resource bases lo- 
cated within the neighborhood; second, are the 
specific, damaging grievances each neighbor- 
hood faces; and finally, I would point to the 
degree of social control, both physical and 
ideological, which the larger society exerts over 
these neighborhoods. By these criteria, one 
would predict that black neighborhoods would 
be most active, that Detroit would be the most 
active among them (since social control is most 
attenuated there), and that the Appalachian 
whites would trail behind. 

These criticisms are not meant to belittle, 
but to underscore the importance of Green- 
berg’s book for those interested in how those 
we label “disadvantaged” can come to influence 
their destiny. His work is tentative and method- 
ologically bounded, but on the whole it is ` 
provocative and challenging. In the final analy- 
sis it makes an important contribution to a 
lackluster area of the discipline. 


JOHN MOLLEN KOPF 
Stanford University 


Governing New York State: The Rockefeller 
Years. Edited by Robert H. Connery and 
Gerald Benjamin. (New York: The Academy 
of Political Science, 1974. Pp, 262. $4.75, 
paper.) 


Governing New York State: The Rockefeller 
Years is a collection of 20 essays describing 
developments in New York State government 
and politics while Nelson Rockefeller was gov- 
ernor, The articles in the volume are organized 
along three major themes. The first set is 
intended to provide. a broad overview of the 
political institutions and processes of the state. 
The articles focus upon the governorship, the 
State legislature, and the state’s party system. 
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The next set of essays describes the state’s 
relations with the federal government and the 
localities. These articles examine the changes 
and continuities in intergovernmental relations 
during the 15-year stewardship of Nelson 
Rockefeller. The last section, containing about 
half of the essays in the book, covers develop- 
ments in various policy arenas during this 
period. The articles describe and analyze devel- 
opments in such policy areas as welfare, health, 
transportation, education, and criminal justice. 

In evaluating the various essays as discrete 
pieces, one must take into account their for- 
mat. In general, they are largely descriptive 
pieces, with a limited analytical component. 
There is little concern in these essays for 
methodological rigor or understanding the con- 
ditions which gave rise to the developments 
under discussion, in part because of limited 
space available to cover such broad subject 
areas and the contemporary and controversial 
nature of many of the events under study 
which restricted the availability of hard and 
reliable data. i 


The basic question regarding this volume — 
whose format is by no means unique within our 
discipline — is its significance to the literature 
of political science. A study of the Rockefeller 
administration can be justified if it leads to 
increased knowledge and understanding of po- 
litical behavior and political systems or if it aids 
in obtaining knowledge useful for understand- 
ing substantive policy problems. Since the 
articles were not required to meet scientific 
criteria, this book clearly did not intend as its 
goal'to advance the knowledge base of the 
discipline. 2 


Instead, the objective of the book is to aid in 
the resolution of current policy concerns. The 
editors note, in their preface, that New York 
State has traditionally “been among the first to 
confront emerging problems, and its solutions 
have often been emulated by other states” (p. 
ix). In helping to shape public policy, however, 
political scientists must not forego scientific 
concerns. They must direct their research ef- 
forts toward accumulating reliable data and 
explaining rather than merely describing politi- 
. cal ‘events. It is true that the achievement of 
these objectives is far more elusive when the 
object of study is current policy issues, such as 
those covered by this book. But there is 
a considerable difference . between research 
guided by scientific considerations and studies 
that resemble insightful journalism. 

In other words, the central problem with 
Governing New York State is the emphasis of 
the volume. The editors chose to sacrifice 
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scientific criteria in order to provide a compre- 
hensive survey of the Rockefeller era. Future 
students of this period in New York State 
politics will find this volume a useful informa- 
tive introduction for the more rigorous studies 
one hopes will follow. 


STEPHEN M. DAVID 
Fordham University l 
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Congressmen in Committees. By Richard F. 
Fenno, Jz. (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1973. Pp. xvii, 302. $7.95, cloth; $4.95, 
paper.) 2 g 3 


Although Richard Fenno is quite modest in 
the claims ìe makes for the “bits of theory” 
which structure his studies of congressional 
committees, the preeminence he has come to 
enjoy among scholars in the field is nonetheless 
due in large part to the conceptual and ana- 
lytical guidance he has offered. The Power of 
the Purse, Fenno’s 1966 study of the appropria- 
tions comm.ittees, demonstrates the utility of 
the “idea of system” (“The study conceives of 
the House Committee ... as a political system 
— having certain identifiable, interdependent, 
internal parts, existing in an identifiable exter- 
nal environinent, and tending to stabilize both 
its internal and external relationships over 
time.”) for developing a plausible and coherent 
account of committee behavior. It is thus 
particularly interesting to find Fenno making 
new conceptual departures in Congressmen in 
Committees, a comparative study which repre- 
sents the culmination of the research effort first 
heralded by the appearance of his influential 
article on “The Appropriations Committee as a 
Political System” in 1962. Fenno acknowledges 
that he finds “the conceptualization of the 
social-systems literature less appealing” than 
previously, or at least less serviceable for 
purposes of comparative analysis than for the 
illumination .of the “self-contained”? world of 
the approrriations committees (p. xvii). But 
Fenno’s book is instructive not only in the new 
departures it makes but also in the extent to 
which it retains the earlier frame of reference, 
for in both aspects it points up important 
strengths and weaknesses of the systemic ap- 
proach. — 

When Fenno terms Congressmen in Commit- 
tees “more individualistic” in approach than his 
previous work, he refers to the fact that 
member goals serve as one of the two indepen- 
dent variatles in the analysis. The goals exam- 
ined are those which members express in 
seeking a particular committee seat, and Fenno 
does not doubt that subsequent life on the 
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committee has a further selective impact on its 
members’ goal structures. But his main concern 
is to show how member goals and expectations 
shape the committee’s life and work, which can 
fairly be termed a reversal of the causal 
relationship stressed in The Power of the Purse. 
Fenno’s initial categorization of his six commit- 
tees thus distinguishes those whose members 
are primarily interested in influence within the 
House (Appropriations, Ways and Means) from 
those fueled by a desire to make “‘good public 
policy” (Foreign Affairs, Education and Labor) 
or to insure re-election through constituent 
service (Interior, Post Office). 


Fenno’s second independent variable, envi- 
_ ronmental constraints, refers to the four promi- 
nent “clusters of outsiders” — the parent 
House, executive branch, clientele groups, and 
party leaders — which have “an interest in 
committee behavior coupled with a capacity to 


. influence such behavior.” Here Fenno reverts 


more completely than one might have antici- 
pated to the conceptual patterns established in 
‘his earlier work; the focus is not so much on 
the opportunity structure or the incentives 
which confront purposive members as on the 
adaptations that are required of them as the 
committee encounters “constraining” forces. 
“Each member of each committee faces this 
strategic problem: how shall I proceed in the 
committee to achieve my personal goals, given 
the environmental context in which my com- 
mittee operates?” (p. 46). Committees thus 
tend to develop strategic premises which repre- 
sent systematic patterns of accommodation 
between member goals and environmental pres- 
sures. Ways and Means members, for example, 
seek House influence in a context where House 
members want the committee to be strong and 
independent but also responsive and where the 
preferences and priorities of party leaders and 
the executive also loom quite large. The com- 
mittee thus pursues two derivative, and some- 
times conflicting, strategic premises: “Write a 
bill that will pass the House” and “Prosecute 
policy partisanship.” Foreign Affairs, by con- 
trast, finds its work far less salient to the House 
and its environment more exclusively domi- 
nated by the executive. Here the main strategic 
premise has been to “help pass the annual 
foreign aid program,” although increases in 
environmental conflict in the wake of Vietnam 
have made some members see supporting the 
executive as a less adequate means of imple- 
menting their desire to make “good public 
policy.” 
Having delineated his independent variables 
~ and the strategic premises that grow up around 
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them, Fenno turns to the dependent variables 


‘of the analysis, decision-making processes and 


decisions. The former category includes pat- 
terns of partisanship, participation-specializa- 
tion, and leadership. The linkages with the 
independent variables vary a good deal in their 
tightness; differences between Ways and Means 
and Appropriations in level and style of parti- 
sanship he is able to relate quite persuasively, 
for example, to the character of the “external 
demands” they face, but he is not able to 
account as convincingly for their contrasting 
patterns of centralization-decentralization and 
leadership. Fenno generally seems content to 
show that decision-making processes are con- 
gruent with member goals and strategic prem- 
ises. This leaves open the possibility that 
alternative processes might “fit” equally well, 
though in the fates of maverick chairmen Adam 
Powell and- Tom Murray he has convincing 
evidence that the constraints imposed by his 
independent variables can be tangible enough. 


Decisions, the second of Fenno’s dependent 
variables, are discussed in an extended and 
often illuminating final chapter. He frequently 
describes committee output in terms that per- 
mit generalization and comparison: volume, 
rates of floor approval, scales of partisan 
division, closeness to executive and/or clientele 
group requests. But Fenno finds the possibili- 
ties for developing “uniformly applicable. and 
uniformly appropriate descriptive measures” 
quite limited (p. 192) and chooses instead to- 
abstract, on a committee by committee basis, 
those decision characteristics which are particu- 
larly salient in terms of member goals and 
environmental constraints. Education and La- 
bor bills, for example, increase markedly in 
both volume and “strength”? under favorable 
environmental conditions (Democratic presi- 
dent, large Democratic majority in House); at 
the same time, the goals of committee members 
and of their clientele groups dictate that envi- 
ronmental! conditions notwithstanding, Educa- 
tion and Labor decisions be such as to excite 
higher-than-average rates of partisan division 
and House disapproval. 


It is the chapter on decisions which most 
obviously invites one to assess the payoffs and 
remaining limitations of Fenno’s conceptual 
shifts. He is able to add nothing new to his 
earlier analysis of the decisions of the Appro- 
priations Committee, but his focus on member 
goals has surely added to his capacity to 
understand the organizational permeability and 
decision-making boldness of a committee like 
Education and Labor. It is sometimes unclear. 
how much explanatory power Fenno wishes to 
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attribute to his own scheme. He does not 
specifically justify his shift to a more “‘indi- 
vidualistic” mode of analysis in terms of a 
greater capacity to explain “output,” and he 
often reverts, in a manner reminiscent of The 
Power of the Purse, to a characterization of his 
analytical framework as a descriptive device and 
to a relating of his variables in terms of their 
functional congruence. But comments scattered 
through the book (compare, for example, pp. 
276 and 280) and his explicit adoption of an 
independent variable/dependent variable 
scheme suggest that Fenno does expect his new 
conceptualizations to move us toward better 
explanations, explanations of decisions in par- 
ticular. It thus seems appropriate to evaluate 
Fenno’s book not only with respect to its 
internal logic and coherence — from that 
standpoint it must be regarded as a masterpiece 
of functional analysis — but also to ask how 
helpful it is in answering the questions we 
might have, intuitively or as a practical matter, 
about congressional policy making. 

Had Fenno in fact started with a set of 
puzzles in the form of policy outcomes and 
then attempted to ferret out persuasive explan- 
atory factors, I suspect his treatment might 
have differed in at least four ways: (1) He 
would almost surely have treated ‘‘decision- 
making processes” as independent as well as 
dependent variables. Styles of committee lead- 
ership, the way committee authority and re- 
sources are distributed via the subcommittee 
system, and modes of partisan accommodation 
would have become interesting not merely by 
virtue of their congruence with other elements 
of committee life but because of the marked 
and independent effect they have on a commit- 
tee’s propensity and capacity for law-making 
and oversight and, often, on the content of its 
decisions. 

(2) Fenno also would probably have been 
led to look at the group and agency environ- 
ments of his committees somewhat differently 
— not only as interested outsiders who must be 
adapted to but also as a field of incentives, 
opportunities, and constraints that shape the 
priorities and strategies of policy makers. For 
example, the level of conflict among environ- 
mental forces and the perceived pudlic salience 
of a given issue are important determinants 
both of the incentives a congressman has to 
take initiatives in a particular policy area and of 
the character those initiatives are likely to 
assume once taken. In short, Fenno’s introduc- 
tion of individual goals as independent variables 
is blunted in its explanatory power by his 
retention of a portrayal of the context of 
individual action which stresses adaptive neces- 
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sities rather than the range of options and the 
opportunities for more or less “profitable” 
involvement which confront the policy maker. 


(3) The goals themselves might have emerged 
in a somewhat different guise. I suspect, for 
example, that an analysis of where a set of 
Ways and Means decisions came from and how 
they were shaped would fairly quickly reveal 
Committee members to be seekers of constitu- 
ency and group approval and of “‘good public 
policy” as well as of House influence, however 
helpful the latter goal might be in explaining 
certain Committee norms and practices. More- 
over, the goals and purposes that would prove 
most helpful in explaining specific initiatives 
and outcomes might prove less homogeneous 
and amenable to generalization than Fenno’s 
threefold categorization would suggest. In fact, 
the results might prove rather disappointing to 
those who yearn for a “general” theory of 
legislative behavior, but surely a theory must 
ultimately be tested not merely by its elegance 
but also by its capacity to illumine the phe- 
nomena which gave rise to the theorizing in the 
first place. 


(4) Finally, an attempt to account for 
concrete outcomes might lead one to focus 
more explicitly on the prospects and possibili- 
ties for change. One would gain a better sense 
of the sorts of decisions that are not made or 
are generally aborted on one committee or 
another, and of the functions (e.g. agency 
oversight) that are irregularly or minimally 
performed. And in analyzing a range of deci- 
sions and nondecisions in a variety of commit- 
tee settings, one might be able to pinpoint the 
sorts of member goals, incentive structures, and 
decision-making processes that make for ‘“‘posi- 
tive” outcomes and are open to manipulation 
or “reform” Fenno’s conceptual focus on 
functional “‘fit’? and adaptive necessities tends 
to divert him from analysis of this sort. His 
discussions of reform in the book and in 
testimony before the House’s Select Committee 
on Committees in 1973 mainly stress the 
difficulty of penetrating, especially with across- 
the-board sorts of intervention, the webs of 
roles and relationships that have grown up 
around House committees. “Don’t automatical- 
ly propose,” he warns, “equal reforms in equal 
dosages for all committees” — sound advice 
indeed. But one must ask whether his mode of 
analysis — particularly of the “‘decision-making 
processes” which reformers have generally (and, 
I think, correctly) assumed to have a critical 
and independent impact on committee perfor- 
mance — is likely to give an adequate sense of 
the system’s indeterminancy or to point up the 
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kirids of intervention and change, at either the 
“retail” or “wholesale” level (p. 290), that 
might move performance in desired directions. 

I make such observations in a context of 
great admiration of and indebtedness to Fen- 
no’s work. Congressmen in Committees repre- 
sents an important extension and refinement of 
his earlier studies; the intricacy and ingenuity 
of the analysis are often dazzling, and the 
volume is bound to become a benchmark for 
future comparative work. It is important, how- 
ever, to take notice of the extent to which the 
book, despite some significant conceptual de- 
partures, remains grounded in the “idea of 
system.” And it is even more important to be 
aware of the limitations of this mode of 
analysis as a means of explaining purposive 
political action or of apprehending the possibili- 
ties of institutional change. 


DAVID E PRICE 
Duke University 


Politics of the Purse: Revenue and Finance in 
the Sixth Illinois Constitutional Convention. 
By Joyce D. Fishbane and Glen W. Fisher. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, oe 
Pp. 199. $3.45, paper.) 


In 1970 the State of Illinois rewrote its 
constitution, replacing the one which had been 
its basic law since 1870. Politics of the Purse 
deals with the formulation of the revenue and 
finance articles of the 1970 Constitution during 
the Sixth Hlinois Constitutional Convention. 
The authors’ analysis is based on interviews 
with members of the convention, a postconven- 
tion questionnaire, and their own participation. 
Fishbane and Fisher, in addition to being astute 
observers, were also participants in the Consti- 
tutional Convention. They were administrative 
assistant and staff counsel, respectively, to the 
convention’s Committee on Revenue and Fi- 
nance. Their proximity to their subject matter 
gives them a familiarity with the issues involved 
which is reflected in their in-depth treatment of 
each issue as it was dealt with by the committee 
and convention. 

The finance article for the new constitution 
was surrounded by little controversy. The main 
provisions made the governor responsible for 
submitting the entire budget and gave him 
authority to reduce items within an appropria- 
tion bill. There was also a requirement: for a 
balanced budget. The authors characterize the 
formulation of the finance article as rational 
decision making because there. was general 
agreement on the need for the provisions, 
expert witnesses were listened to, and there was 
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little controversy over acceptance of the article 
either in committee or by the convention. 


The formulation of the revenue article pro- 
vided the major source of contention. There 
was disagreement on whether to write a very 
general article, leaving discretion for tax struc- 
ture with future state legislatures. Some 
thought it was in the nature of constitutions to 
provide only general guidance and avoid de- 
tailed restrictions, thus preserving flexibility. 
This view was not shared by certain interest 
groups who favored specific restrictions on 
state tax structure. These restrictions were the 
subject of most of the debate over the issues in 
committee and on the floor. Since the delegates 
did not agree about the goals of the revenue 
article, the decision-making process is taken by 
the authors to exemplify a “social choice” 
process, marked by conflict and a lack of 
consensus, as opposed to a “rational process.” 

The three major sources of conflict at the 
convention were real estate classification, in- 
come tax limitation, and personal property 
exemption. The process of resolving these issues 
at the convention, the authors argue, revealed 
in microcosm the politics in the state of Ilinois. 
The main cleavage was between Cook County 
and “Downstate” interests. While Republicans 
constituted an actual majority of the delegates, 
they were not united and prevailed on only one 
major issue. 


Fishbane and Fisher do a good job of 
reporting the taxation issues confronting IHi- 
nois and the way in which the 1970 Constitu- 
tional Convention dealt with them. They go 
into the background of the development of the 
listing expert witnesses and 
associating individual members with their posi- 
tions on issues. The authors’ status as partici- 
pant observers provides the study with the 
advantages of detail and depth. 


Unfortunately, the book does not go beyond 
a very narrow view of its subject matter. The 
“rational” and ‘“‘social choice” models are not 
developed, and there is little attempt to employ 


any other conceptual structure. Although the 
authors intend the study to be useful to other 
states in rewriting their constitutions, there is 
no effort to put the issues or processes into any 
context larger than Illinois politics. The Illinois 
experience in constitution-making may provide 
lessons for other states, but the authors do not 
point them out. 
JAMES P. PFIFFNER 


University of California, Riverside 
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Ethnic Alienation: The [talian-Americans. By 
Patrick J. Gallo. (Rutherford, N.J.: Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Press, 1974. Pp. 254. 
$10.00.) 


In the innocent days of the early 1960s 
Nathan Glazer speculated that when 
Italian-American intellectuals became numerous 
enough they would mount a steady criticism of 
the Italian-American life style, which he charac- 
terized as increasingly middie class, suburban, 
and rigidly Catholic. What has happened instead 
is that they, like intellectuals in other religious, 
nationality, and racial groups, have begun to 
celebrate their ethnic heritage and the distinct 
qualities of the Italian versions of living in 
America today. Italian-American writers and 
scholars are making their own contributions.to 
ethnic studies and the contemporary wave of 
ethnicity. 

Patrick J. Gallo’s Ethnic Alienation: The 
Italian-Americans is the work of a young 
political scientist whose primary scholarly inter- 
est is ethnic politics. Like Michael Parenti, 


whose study of ethnic and political attitudes , 


was a pathfinder ten years ago, Gallo undertook 
his research as a doctoral candidate. Unlike 
Parenti, he has framed his study as one of 
“ethnic alienation.” Parenti saw ethnic struc- 
tures and identifications as. positive forces 
among Italian-Americans and not simply as 
defensive responses to rejection by the larger 
society. Parenti also recognized that while gains 
in occupational, educational, and geographical 
mobility do not mean assimilation for Italian- 
Americans, these improvements insure that 
Italian-American ethnicity will not be a con- 
stant and all-encompassing bond for the group. 
That all Italian-Americans do not unite and 
share in the revival of ethnic feeling as defined 
by writers and scholars is the coral reef upon 
which the ethnic wave breaks up. 


Even though promotion of ethnic studies 
may not reflect the preferences of great num- 
bers of Italian-Americans, these studies ought 
to be encouraged because they add to general 
knowledge of U.S. society, whose pluralistic 
complexity demands the widest scope of study. 
Gallo’s particular concern with ethnic aliena- 
tion is a reflection of the specific time 
(1970-1971) and place (New York metropoli- 
tan area) in which he conducted and inter- 
preted his research. 

For liberal intellectuals, analysis of the 
Italian vote in the elections during the period 
1968~—1972 seemed to reveal a perfect example 
of “white backlash.” Gallo goes beyond this 
interpretation and explains the voting behavior 
of Italian-Americans as the reaction of a politi- 
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cally alienated group, which sees itself excluded 
from the economic and political processes of 
the larger seciety. To support his interpreta- 
tion, Dr. Gallo conducted in-depth interviews 
with forty-five individuals in Brooklyn and | 
northern New Jersey. Fifteen were first-genera- 
tion immigrants from Italy, fifteen were native- 
born Americans of Italian descent, and his 
control grou> consisted of fifteen white Epis- 
copalians. As Gallo acknowledges, the limited 
nature of his data makes it difficult to support 
generalizations about an entire ethnic group. 
But his data are not without meaning. For 
example, he concluded that individuals who 
experienced political alienation tended to be 
young, blue-collar workers. Possessing a limited 
education, they felt powerless and excluded 
from the political system. 


Gallo, hcwever, also includes better-edu- 
cated Italian-Americans among the politically 
alienated. Tkeir negative attitude he attributes 
to inadequate gains in status, income, type of 
occupation, and place of residence. Here it is 
essential to have sufficient data so as to 
generalize properly about the group. Are 
Italian-Americans still the victims of discrimina- 
tion, or have they begun to “make it”? 


Americans of Italian descent harbor a linger- 
ing resentment over the bitter experiences of 
their forebears, who were the most abused and 
despised of the European immigrants who came 
to the U.S. in the first half of this century. As 
Alexander De Conde has observed in his excel- 
lent history of Italian-Americans (Alexander De 
Conde, Half Bitter, Half Sweet: An Excursion 
into Italian-American History. [New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1971]) the American 
experience was very bitter for most of the 
immigrants, but life became much sweeter for 
their children and grandchildren. After the 
Second World War, Italian-Americans were able 
to take advantage of the general economic 
expansion and obtained steady blue-collar jobs. 
Many of their children obtained white-collar 
jobs, and siznificant numbers of them estab- _ 
lished careers in the professions, government 
and business. l 

In Brooklyn and northern New Jersey, as in 
other urban areas, Italian-Americans since the 
end of World War II have been entering the 
political system. Gallo’s respondents may not 
have been satisfied with their representatives, 
but the problem was not one of lack of 
representation by “one of their own.” Italian- 
American politicians ought to be studied with 
care so that what is published is not limited, as 
it has been, to chauvinistic publicists, at one 
extreme, and muckrakers, at the other. 
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Italian-American voters, too, ought to be 
Studied, but election analyses and survey re- 
search, not in-depth interviews of a tiny group 
of respondents, must be employed if broad 


generalizations are to be made. Inadequate data 


support Gallo’s generalizations. In addition, his 
preoccupation with “white backlash” and “‘eth- 
nic alienation” has a dated ring today. During 
the current national economic malaise, the mass 
of Italian-Americans cannot be presumed to be 


* much exercised by issues other than the broad 


` 


economic ones which affect all groups. Whether 
significant numbers of Italian-Americans were 
“ethnically alienated”? at any time during the 


last thirty years is debatable and is not an- 


swered in Dr. Gallo’s study. 
NORMA DE CANDIDO 


Marymount College 
Tarrytown, New York 


The Progressive Era. Edited by Lewis L. Gould. 
(Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 
1974. Pp. 238. $9.95, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


This collection of eight essays originated 
through an invitation by the editor several years 
ago to a group of “younger historians” to take 
a “fresh look” at the significant problems of 
the Progressive Era.The results are in some ways 
a celebration of the politics of that period: 
nearly all of the essays comment positively on 
the degree to which specific reformers and 
reforms served effectively to correct real prob- 
lems. This perspective may well reflect a chang- 
ing climate of opinion among younger histori- 
ans. But such a change, apparently, does not 
necessarily shed new light on ‘‘Progressivism”’ 
or its “era”; unfortunately, these essays do not 
tell us much that is new about either. In fact, it 
might even be argued that The Progressive Era 


helps document the contention of some that _ 


the groups, reforms, and concerns of ‘‘Progres- 
sivism’’ are too varied, disparate, and conflict- 
ing to justify imping them together under one 
rubric, 

The- problem is partly one of definition, but 
it is not simply that. Political change is often 


- symptomatic of a much more pervasive social 


transformation, and one mode of political 
response to such a transformation is hardly an 
adequate handle for it. What we call the 
Progressive era had retrogressive facets this 
book scarcely mentions. While the problem of 
defining a historical period is acknowledged, 
little headway is made here on the problem. 
The book also suffers from the editorial ten- 
dency to select materials and subjects that are 
themselves unified and to ignore those that are 


` 
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not, thus lending an air of coherence to history 
it does not in fact possess. 

These caveats notwithstanding, The Progres- 
sive Era is still a useful book. The essays are 
coherent and lucid and based upon recent 
research; they are carefully edited and, despite 
some inevitable repetition, internally consis- 
tent. Louis Gould has written a trenchant, 
helpful introduction, and Thomas K. McCraw 
summarizes the collection neatly in an essay 
entitled “The Progressive Legacy.” Between the 
two are treatments of Progressivism’s origins, 


' intellectual tendencies, and party politics, and 


three essays addressed to conservation, urban 
reform, and diplomacy. The best of these are 
James Penick’s regrettably brief analysis of 
three themes from the first conservation move- 
ment and Melvin Holli’s study of urban reform, 
taxes, and administrative costs. Holli’s essay 
contains the portentous observation that urban 
government cost bore a direct — not inverse, as 
one might expect — relationship to the size of 
the governmental unit. 


The Progressives rodé off in many directions 
and tilted at many windmills. Part of this 
diversity arose because they were responding as 
individuals and groups to a pervasive, accelerat- 
ing cultural dislocation that had many aspects 
and consequences. Not all Progressives realized 


-the vast interrelated dimensions of the prob- 


lems they were dealing with; had they, their 
confidence that social problems could be solved 
piecemeal by legislative enactment might not 
have been so firm. Considering the horrendous 
cultural schism of the -1970s against the back- 
ground of Progressivism, as McCraw invites us 
to do, inevitably forces us to measure the 
effectiveness of their reforms in more modern 
comparative terms. That the Progressives were 
energetic, intelligent, and moral is undeniable, 
but whether their-collective reforms added up 
to an adequate response to the challenges of 
urbanism, industrialism, modern capitalism, and 
democracy is debatable. 


The contributors to The Progressive Era 
agree that the Progressives were by no means 
radical and ask that they be judged by what 
they did indeed accomplish. The total of ‘the 
Progressives’ legislative efforts from 1900 to 
1917 certainly appears impressive on the sta- 
tute books, but how fundamentally America 
was changed by such legislation is unclear. The 
contours of the 1920s and 1930s suggest to 
many that the Progressive reforms were in- 
choate and directed at symptoms rather than 
causes. A more charitable view of the Progres- 
sive reformers may well be in order but to those 
still concerned with the same problems in the 
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1970s, Progressivism can only be regarded as a 
halting and fundamentally conservative be- 
ginning. 

i l DAVID W. MARCELL 
Skidmore College 


A History of American City Government, 2 
. vols, By Ernest S. Griffith. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974. Vol. I: The Con- 
* ` spicuous. Failure, 1870-1900. Pp. 308. 
- $10.00; Vol. Il: The Progressive Years and 
Their Aftermath, 1900-1920. Pp. 352. 
$10.00.) 


In 1938 Ernest Griffith’s History of Ameri- 
can City Government: The Colonial Years was 
published as the first volume of a projected 
‘series covering the entire history cf American 
city government. Now, after a deley of thirty- 
five years, the remainder of the -series is 
appearing. The two volumes under considera- 
tion here treat the period from 1879 to 1920;a 
fourth volume, done in collaboration with 
Charles Adrian will cover the years 1775 to 
1870. l 

I remember, as a graduate student writing a 
paper on urban politics, appreciating the utility 
of that early work. It was a disappointment to 
find the remainder of the series unpublished. 
The present volumes come too late to help my 
nearly forgotten paper, but they are nonethe- 
less timely, for they aim at filing what has 
remained a significant gap in the literature. 
Students of urban politics know that special- 
ized studies are widely available: lacal histories 
abound, scholarly treatments of particular pol- 
icy questions.are plentiful, there is an awesome 
amount of literature by and for administrators, 
‘and the perceived urban crisis of the °’60s 
“precipitated an avalanche of research and com- 
ment. But there is still a need for an older style 
of scholarship, for the wide-ranging treatise by 
a mature scholar who can competently cross 
interdisciplinary boundaries, sum up the state 
of knowledge, and provide a foundation for 


criticism of the dominant ideas in the field. The. 


presentation of such an authoritative treatise is 
evidently the goal Professor Griffith set for 
‘himself in this effort to “do justice” to the 
- years included in these companion volumes as 
part of a “complete history of American city 
government” (Vol. I, p. ix), 
The range of the author’s concerns are now 
broader than they were in his book on colonial 
.city government; that earlier work had confined 


itself to charters, governmental structure, func- - 


tions, finance, and the legal definition of the 
electorate. The present volumes treat these 
. matters but: go on to include material on the 


i 
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political status of ethnic minorities, the relation 
of municipal finance to national economic 
concerns, the role of religious values in political 
activity, and, most emphatically, the tension 
between corruption and reform. In the course 
of this, Griffith makes available a wealth of 
fascinating :nformation. The tendency for re- 
form politicians to come from the legal profes- 
sion (Vol. II, p. 22), the wide differences in . 
electoral participation from city to city (Vol. I, 
pp. 128—933, and the role of at least one 
publisher- in corrupting school boards (Vol. H, 
p. 223) are examples of what the reader will 
find. Civil libertarians may find today’s “law 
and order” advocates less distasteful after read- 
ing that in 1884 a Cincinnati mob, outraged by 
the acquittal of accused criminals, burned the 
courthouse, took over the city, and were 
stopped finally by federal troops at a cost of 
over fifty lives (Vol. I, p. 89). Apologists for 
the good old days will find it difficult to wax 
nostalgic about yellow fever epidemics and 
citywide outdoor toilets (Vol. Il, p. 192). 


But, informative as they are, the books are 
regrettably flawed. Some of the flaws are 
minor. In the introduction to the first volume 
the author generously offers personally to make 
his bibliography available to interested scholars, 
but it is unfortunate it could not have been 
included in the books. Footnoting is relatively 
skimpy, and the footnotes themselves are- 
placed at the back of each volume. A final 
annoyance is the lack of clarity in presenting 
quantitative data; more attention to the tables 
(e.g., Vol. I, p. 87) would have made them 
more helpful. a 


The serious flaw of these volumes is the 
author’s failure to support convincingly his 
central argument — that the thought of the 
traditional urban reform movement still pro- 
vides an adequate foundation for understanding 
urban politics. The very titles suggest what the 
text of each repeatedly underscores; Griffith 
sees the struggle of the reformers against the 
bosses as the battle of good against evil. The 
bosses were essentially instruments of corrup- 
tion; the reformers were embodiments of civic 
virtue. But to the now-fashionable charge that 
many of the Progressive reforms were efforts by 
middle-class WASPs to control the masses and 
minorities through closing the channels of 
participation, the author responds only that the 
reformers ‘were sincere, that they had good 
intentions, and that what they did was in 
accord with their religious values (Vol. I, pp. 
95, 253—255; Vol. II, pp. 145, 152). Surely 
this misses the point. What the critics of reform 
have argued is precisely that the reformers 
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imposed a rather restricted set of values on 
people who had good reason not to share them. 
To be sure, the author.acknowledges a distinc- 
tion between “those who were motivated by 
their Puritan, Calvinistic Protestant heritage 
with its ethic of honor and duty and the 
predominantly Catholic immigrants for whom 
personal relations were more important than 
abstractions” (Vol. II, p. 23). But this sort -of 
analysis, coupled with jibes at ‘“‘boodlers” and 
“saloon-keepers” will do little to disarm the 
critics of reform. 

The basic problem is how Griffith misuses 
values to justify the reform position. If the sole 
test of a given set of values is, as he suggests, 
whether they are sincerely held, then the old 


strictures about the need for a ‘‘value-free’’ . 


political science were right: values are simply a 
matter of personal preference and should be 
excluded from political science; what counts is 
observable behavior. But the arguments for the 
reintroduction of the study of value into 
political science are most compelling where 
they assert that this is not the case at all. 
Preferences and values should be included to 
extend the reach of political science and to 
bring under examination the interaction of 
political life and the individual’s sense of right 
and wrong. Those who want to use the new 
interest in the discussion ‘of value to shield a 
given list of policy preferences would do well to 
remember that the two great sources of norms 
for our culture have never been very hospitable 
to such efforts. Socrates, asking questions even 
to the detriment of his own political position, 
must remain a troubling figure to those who 
would call on the philosophical tradition to 
support their program. Partisans will find the 
religious tradition of Christianity an equally 
unstable support. After all, St. Paul, despite his 
authoritarian tendencies, felt it necessary to 
confess “the good that I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I do.” The 
revivification of the urban reform’ movement 
will require a much more penetrating effort 
than Griffith has made here. 

Nevertheless, these volumes will be welcome 
additions to college library collections and the 
personal collections of urban politics specialists. 


JOSEPH F. FREEMAN 
Lynchburg College 


From Poverty to Dignity: A Strategy for Poor 
Americans. By Charles Hampden-Turner. 
(Graden City, N.Y.: Anchor Press/Double- 
day, 1974. Pp. 300. $8.95.) 


In this, his second book on the problems of 
American politics and society, English social 
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critic Charles Hampden-Turner attempts to 
construct the theoretical basis for black capital- 
ism — the Community Development Corpora- 
tion. He begins by recognizing that Black 
America is caught between the American Creed 
and Marxism (p. 36) and by recognizing that 
only blacks can find their way off the treadmill 
of marching but never arriving (quoting Harold 
Cruse). Nevertheless he proceeds, perhaps on 
the faith that a white man can help so long as 
the white man is not an American white man. 

Mr. Hampden-Turner’s theory consists large- 
ly of ten “‘principles of human development” 
for the empowerment of the poor. These 
principles are so fundamental that the main 
concepts do not require definition. Each propo- 
sition is true in itself, and each relates progres- 
sively or “synergistically” to each of the other 
propositions, as separate fingers on a hand. 
When the author applies them to a specific 
situation he tends to put the key concepts in- 
capital letters, perhaps to enhance their value or 
provide a greater sense of relevance. For exam- 
ple, proposition ĮI is as follows: “The principle 
of FREE EXISTENCE ... the poor denied the 
right to originate ...” (p. 2, emphasis in origi- 
nal. Excision marks also in original.) No “‘prop- 
osition” is stated as a complete sentence with 
subject and verb. Each is an expression of the 
absolute value position of the author, but is 
posed as a universal principle of value, there- 
fore, by logical extension, the value position of 
ghetto blacks. 


The author first applies his propositions to 
an empirical treatment of the consequences of 
racism among the black poor, particularly those 
who live in racially segregated ghettos. He 
offers a number of very relevant and very 
touching insights into the ways poor blacks 
react to various kinds of gestures made by 
outgroups. But nowhere is it very clear that he 
needed his ten propositions and the elaborate 
incantations of the first chapter in order to 
come up with his excellent insights. 


He then launches into a very useful attack 
on some of the shortcomings of social science 
approaches to the poor. Some of the passages in 
Chapter 3, “Social Science Against the Poor,” 
are well worth the attention of any serious 
student of social science and social problems. 
Many of the observations would serve well as an 
antidote to the ambitions and the confidence of 
social scientists who have an urge to make 
public policy. For example, he analyzes how 
the War on Poverty wrested “from the Civil 
Rights movement its initiative and momentum” 
on the basis of social science theories about 
matriarchy in the black community (p. 84). For 
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example, he tries to deal with the problem of 
how social science can lead policy makers 
toward the practice of deducing specific situa- 
tions from general rules without searching for 
any sensory experience. Here his general obser- 
vations and the several illustrations drawn from 
the poverty field cannot be dismissed lightly (p. 
80). He also suggests with considerable force 
that a great deal of the fallacious public policy 
thinking comes from the central tenet of social 
science, the principle of “considering social 
facts as things” (quoting Durkheim on p. 74). It 
is quite possible, implies the author, that social 
science categories may contain more effective 
prejudice than the perspectives of the most 
bigoted (p. 84). 

Alas, the author should have drunk more of 
this brew himself. He is ultimately unable to 
escape many of the same dilemmas faced by 
any social scientist who involves himself in 
solving the problems of others. Throughout the 
remainder of the book he proves himself unable 
to escape the position of moral superiority 
inherent in any analysis that attributes feelings 
and experiences to a group of citizens and then 
proceeds to define their goals and their means 
of attaining them. How does this differ from 
the flaw he observed in other social scientists of 
deducing specific situations from general princi- 
ples? For him as well as for the others, these 
actions combine armchair empiricism with old- 
fashioned patronizing. 

The author was also unable to escape 
another problem inherent in any attempt to 
build social reforms, and he is even at greater 
fault here because he failed to recognize that it 
was a problem at all. This problem is the state 
and his attempt to build social reforms without 
taking it into account. There is an important 
lesson here for any social scientist, and it bears 
further exploration: A social scientist takes 
what he believes to be the values of a group; he 
develops a theory showing why these ought to 
be the goals of that group; he then translates 
those goals into social programs, or rather, he 
hypothesizes that the relevant reforms will 
come to pass or that their not coming to pass is 
then evidence of bad will or a sick society. 

The state is left out of the process entirely, 
and in its place is the author, in loco parentis. 
The author’s theory of “empowerment of the 
poor” culminates at almost exactly the half- 
way point of the book with the proposition 
that “the type of institutions and social struc- 
tures which are best suited to ghetto and rural 
development are Community Development Cor- 
porations, ..” (p. 110; the substantive part of 
the book ends on p. 223). He then links this 
proposition to the original theoretical base with 
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some empirical statements that range from 
completely untrue through half-true to correct 
but only by virtue of an ambiguous use of 
terms. The following are representative exam- 
ples: “... historically no poor migrant groups 
in any country, at any time, have climbed out 
of poverty on therapeutic ladders proffered by 


‘an elite” (p. 105). Only “an organization of 


victims could conceivably command the neces- 
sary effort end sacrifice ... to cut the giant 
leeches off the face and body of their commu- 
nity...” (p. 110); and “Urban ethnic groups in 
America have emerged from poverty, as groups, 
by creating and manning their own institu- 
tions” (p. 105, all emphases in original). Note 
particularly how the author uses “group” as a 
classification of persons and then uses it to 
mean an organized and self-conscious collec- 
tivity. 

This is how the downtrodden bourgeoisie 
got its property rights: by identifying all those 
-ctions against person and contract that re- 
quired intervention by an agency of the state. 
This is how blacks will ultimately succeed, and 
ghetto capitelism may be one of the outcomes. 
But taken as the goal itself, it will probably. 
never happen, or, worse, could be imposed 
upon many who don’t want to be black 
capitalists. 

Having attempted to build his theory and his 
reforms on the black community itself, this 
excellent English thinker has simply joined the 
in-group: one more white man indulging in an 
old privilege of patronizing the nonwhite. 


THEODORE J. LOWI 
Cornell University 


Nonpartisan Elections and the Case for Party 
Politics. By Willis D. Hawley. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. 202. $9.95.): 


As its title hints, this is one of that new 
breed of scholarly book that is at the same time 
both empirical analysis and reformist appeal. 
Given the 3trength of both empiricism and 
reformism in the traditions of American politi- 
cal science, one can hardly object. But one is ` 
left, in effecz, with two “books” to review. 

The main body of the book (after some 
cursory history) is empirical monograph. Draw- 
ing on data from 88 cities in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, Professor Hawley sets out to find 
what, if any, biases result from nonpartisan 
elections and to see if those biases have any 
policy consequences. It is, as the author points 
out, an attempt to see if nonpartisan elections 
influence who governs and then what difference 
it makes who governs. He confirms the conven- 
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tional wisdom that nonpartisan elections work 
to the advantage of Republicans but that the 
‘magnitude of the bias is not as great as.smany of 
‘the conventionally wise would suggest. But in 
the larger cities the bias is clearer, and it 
increases with the size of the city and with 
increases in proportion of lower SES citizens. 
Furthermore, by showing that the issue orienta- 
tions of Democrats differ from those of Repub- 
licans, and to what extent, Hawley infers the 
consequences for policy making of the bias 
resulting from nonpartisanship. ‘“‘Republican 
nonpartisans are the least likely to see urgency 
in the need to deal with social concerns,” he 
writes. “Democratic partisans are the most 
lhkely to focus on the solution to social as 
compared to other problems” (p. 118). 

Inevitably, the book suffers some of the 
usual limitations of the monographic genre. Its 
data base is limited to one part of one state, 
‘and its exposition is sometimes slowed by 
explication of the procedures, assumptions, and 
logic undergirding it. But it also has a‘'number 
of virtues by no means common to the genre. 
There is always a proper caution in interpreting 
data and in constructing arguments. There is 
also intellectual sophistication and familiarity 
with a wide range of ideas and literature within 
political science. In addition, there are exten- 
sive and useful footnotes. All in all, it is a 
thoughtful and incisive addition to the litera- 
‘ture on nonpartisan politics and a necessary 
point of departure for future scholarship. 

The second “book” within the book ~ the 
reformist appeal — émerges in the longish final 
chapter. In it Hawley makes the case for party 
politics which the title promises. To the ques- 
tion of how best to organize mass political 


- 


power in the cities, he responds with an’ 


unabashed preference for something very close 
to classic “party government.” The argument, 
in’ other words, goes far beyond the substitu- 
tion of partisan for nonpartisan elections. Haw- 
ley prescribes increases in party activity, the 
open selection of party leaders, public financing 
of the parties, as well as broad reforms in 
elections themselves. The reform proposal is 
thus only partly related to the analysis of 
nonpartisan elections, and it evokes a great 
many of the controversies that have long 
swirled about proposals for party government. 
Given today’s cynicism about parties and-the 
declining incidence of party identifications, the 
proposal seems in fact to come from an earlier 


. and more innocent time. 
Nonetheless, the chief issue remains the 


defensibility of nonpartisanship in American 
local elections. Hawley’s .case against it is well 
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argued, but not completely persuasive. For 


example, I doubt that the restoration of party 
elections or even party government would 
insure elections contested on party issues or 
policies dictated by the issue commitments of 
the winning party. In addition to all of the 
usual difficulties in instituting party govern- 
ment, one faces the fact that the major partiés’ 
issue commitments are largely to national is- 
sues. To put the point differently, it is not only 
nonpartisan elections that blur or confuse the 
issues in local politics. Different configurations 
of interests, lower levels of political informa- 
tion, and fragmented governmental authority, 
inter alia, all contribute. Moreover, are nonpar- 
tisan elections to be judged only by their 
inability to represent accurately the social 
interests and values in the city? Is it not 
possible that they facilitate the recruitment of 


political leadership? Or that they increase the 


acceptability and legitimacy of local govern- 
ment? I really don’t know, but the questions 
seem to me worth asking. 

In conclusion let me raise an issue which 
Hawley’s study suggests only by example. Does 
the distinction between partisan and nonpar- 
tisan elections — resting as it does on the 
presence of a word or two on the ballot — 
really serve us well? Many nonpartisan elections 
are in truth more partisan, involve more party 
activity, than many partisan elections. Further- 
more, our nonpartisan elections are that only in 
a partisan political context, that is in a context 
in which partisan cues and loyalties (both of 
candidate and of voter) are never very far away. 
Perhaps it would be well to place our elections 
along a single continuum in which party cues, 
activity, and visibility are present in one degree 
or another. Perhaps, simply, it would be well to 
remind ourselves that in reality we'do not have 
any strictly nonpartisan elections. 


FRANK J. SORAUF 
University of Minnesota 


Bringing Home the War: The American Soldier 
in Vietnam and After. By John Helmer. 
(New York: The Free Press, 1974. Pp. 346. 
$12.95.) 


The blurb on the cover- introducing John 
Helmer’s Bringing the War Home cites the book 
as the “first complete analysis of American men 
at war since the landmark American Soldier 
series.” The information ‘in this ‘enormously 
important book,” the blurb continues, ‘“‘radical- 
ly alters traditional views of the combat experi- 
ence and forces a total re-evaluation of conven- 
tional knowledge about the American soldier.” 
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It is difficult to come down to earth after 
‘that type of introduction. Were it true, nothing 
much need be added. The book would be 
required reading for social scientists of all 
persuasions, and the debate might center on 
how the new research expands our substantive 
and methodological frontiers. In actuality, the 
book cannot be considered within such a 
context. Perhaps the fairest approach is to 
begin afresh by describing exactly what the 
book is and what it attempts to do. Any 
comparisons with The American Soldier are 
best not introduced into the discussion. 

Helmer’s book is a carefully drawn, limited 
study of a small number of veterans in the 
Boston area who returned from the Vietnam 
War. In style and approach it is similar to the 
many articles on aspects of the problems 
treated in sociological journals. It retains a 
1960ish antiwar flavor, and the culture of the 
’sixties and early seventies (demonstrations, 
frustration, drugs, etc.) colors the presentation 
in the nature of the concerns presented, the 
- uneven support for the war at home and the 
veterans’ depiction of their plight. Given the 
previous American experience with war, Viet- 
nam was a most unusual occurrence. These 
problems are reflected in the presentation. 


The data gathering centers on personal inter- 
views with ninety veterans, thirty chosen from 
each of -three groupings: the Veterans . of 
Foreign Wars (the “straights”); opiate addicts 
(the “addicts’); and the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War (the “radicals”). These ninety 
, are then examined extensively and compared 
on such dimensions as drug use, policy posi- 
tions, political background and views, parents’ 
attitudes (as perceived by respondents), motiva- 
tions for enlisting, readjustment to civilian life, 
etc. Any appreciation of the book and its 
contributions must begin with an acceptance of 
the obvious limitations built in by the circum- 
scribed research design. 

. The book is carefully written and fully 
documented. In fact, given the thoroughness of 
_ the author’s review of previous research and of 

his sifting through the particles of data, it is 
unfortunate that he did not have a full-scale 
national survey with which to work. The main 
emphasis is on working-class attitudes (among 
the sample) toward the war and the effect of 
the war and readjustment on this particular 

group. 

As to findings, obviously the attitudes of 
young men'who fought in Vietnam during the 
’sixties and early ’seventies is sharply different 
from those of the 1940s. The author does a 
nice job of illustrating these differences and of 
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contrasting them with the full range of previous — 


studies. Within this context,.the comparisons 
with the conclusions of The American Soldier 
make clear tnat a different generation fighting a 
quite different war varied significantly from its 
predecessors. The earlier explanations about 
group solidarity and personal loyalties of the 
World War II era need redefinition within a 
military culture more sensitive to the alienation 
and the ant:-war feelings abroad in the society 
at large. : 

The author has conscientiously executed his 
work. He has cast his questions and his reflec- 
tions in broad theoretical and social terms. The 
conclusions of the book, as with the war itself 
and the ambience that surrounded it, are not 
heartening. The inequities of a war that took its 
undue toll of the working class — psycho- 
logically ani socially, as well as in mortality 
rates — continues: “For working-class Ameri- 
cans the Vietnam War, together with the 
economic recession that it indirectly caused and 
that accompanied its later years, was the most 
serious crisis since the Depression of the Thir- 
ties” (p. 293). Historically, the working class is 
not disposed towards effective political organi- 
zation. The group’s inability to equalize the 
war’s burdens and its continuing economic 
sacrifices in the war’s aftermath testify to how 
costly in stark personal terms its political 
ineffectualness has been. $ 


WILLIAM J. CROTTY 
Northwestern University ` 


Redistribution Through Public Choice. Edited 
by Harald Hochman and George Peterson. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1974. Pp. 341. $12.50.) 


This book is a baker’s dozen of good articles 
on the economics of redistribution policies. 
These articies were first presented at an Urban 
Institute conference in 1972. Careful selection 
of authors and topics and revision of the 
articles to reflect discussant comments has 
made this an unusually good collection of 
conference papers. The dominant perspective is 
“centrist”: government has an important re- 
distributive role but often performs it inef- 
ficiently. There is no clarion call for reform; 
there is no presentation of a radical Marxist, 
conservative, or libertarian perspective, One 
gains the impression that these careful scholars 
are nice people who are somewhat bored by the 
topic. The dominant effect of these articles is 
to question whether any change from present 
policies is clearly desirable. 
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An introduction by the editors provides an 
efficient summary of both the other papers and 
their own perspective. William Breit summarizes 
the development of the history of economic 
‘thought on redistribution and the con- 
temporary attempts to rescue theory from the 
agnosticism of Pareto and Robbins on this 
issue. 

James Buchanan addresses redistribution in a 
federal system and concludes that “Centraliza- 
tion tends to widen the set of possible distribu- 
tional outcomes and, simultaneously, to reduce 
the pressures for ' efficiency in public-good 
provision” (p. 31). David Bradford and Wallace 
Oates address the hypothesis of suburban ex- 
ploitation of the central city and find it 
wanting; a careful empirical analysis of the New 
Jersey metropolitan area indicates that the 
formation of a metropolitan government with 
uniform taxes and per capita expenditures 
would substantially reduce the efficiency of the 
supply of government services, redistribute the 
tax burden among landlords, and somewhat 
redistribute expenditures from rich to poor — 
and have no significant effect on the distribu- 
tion between suburbs and the central city. 

William Baumol concludes that environ- 
mental measures redistribute income toward 
the rich, are no less desirable for this reason, 
but should be paired with other measures to 
offset these distributive effects. George Peter- 
son analyzes the effects of performance con- 
tracting in schools; an empirical study of the 
Banneker experiment indicates that the ex- 
pected effects were observed and thet the 
perceived failure of this experiment was due to 
a poorly formulated contract. 


Martin Feldstein proposes a formal method 
to weigh the distributional preferences of poli- 
ticians in benefit-cost analysis; from my per- 
spective, this approach begs the important 
questions and is not very useful. James Rodgers 
summarizes the three major contemporary 
economic models of redistribution by govern- 
ment: 


(1) The “Robin Hood” model. 
Transfers are made by an effective coalition 
of recipients to increase their income. 


(2) The Insurance model. 

Transfers are made by an effective coalition 
of donors to provide insurance against specific 
contingencies or life-time income averaging that 
is more costly to provide through the market. 


(3) The Public Goods model. _ 

Transfers are made by an effective coalition 
of donors because they are either concerned 
about the welfare of recipients or about com- 


munity effects (crime, riots, blight, epidemics, ^` 


etc.) that might be alleviated by the transfers. 
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Rodgers concludes that the present level of 
transfers is probably best explained by the 
Robin Hood model but that the form of many 
transfers is best explained by the Public Goods 
model. Richard Zeckhauser further develops 
the Insurance modei and the reasons why the 
market does not provide some forms of desir- 
able insurance. Mitchell Polinsky further devel- 
ops the life-time income averaging form of the 
Insurance model and the implications for the 
tax structure. 

Otto Davis and John Jackson analyze the 
Senate votes on the Family Assistance Plan; 
they conclude that these votes were a function 
of constituency interests but that the nay vote 
by most southern senators must be explained 
by other conditions. Julius Margolis presents an 
intriguing sketch of a general model of demo- 
cratic government and uses it to analyze the 
behavior of urban governments. Harold Hoch- 
man concludes with a thoughtful essay on 
transitional equity, addressing the important 
but still unresolved questions concerning the 
conditions for which losers should be compen- 
sated when policies are changed. 


Most contemporary discussion about equity, . 
including that in this book, confuses two 


meanings of the word. Equity is often used to 
describe. an equality of conditions, such as 
income or expenditures. Equity is also used, 
however, to describe a fair or just process. And 


the implications of these two meanings are _ 


enormously different. Private crime (probably) 
equalizes income but is not widely regarded as 


just. Are coercive transfers by the government. 


in any way different? Only the first meaning 
gives any content to the textbook trade-off 
between equity and efficiency; in the latter 
sense, no change can be efficient unless it is 
just. The fundamental political conflict of our 
time is between those who would use any 
process to achieve more equal conditions and 
those who would accept any outcomes of a just 
process. In a literal society, equity is synono- 
mous with transitional equity. Hochman’s final 
essay sets the stage for a new and more 
profound development of our perspectives on 
this issue. l 


WILLIAM NISKANEN 


- Ford Motor Company 


The Schools, the Courts, and the Public In- 


terest. By John C. Hogan. (Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath, 1974. Pp. xvi, 262. $15.00.) 


The author of this learned book is an 
administrator for the RAND Corporation, and 
Adjunct Professor of Education and Ad- 
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ministration of Justice at California Lutheran 
College. Following: a brief introductory chapter 
on education and the public interest, and the 
concept of educational opportunity, a second 
short chapter discusses generally the evolving 
view of the role of the courts in education, 
namely, that decisional law tends to regard 
education as largely under the supervision of 
the courts. While even the most casual student 
of American public law senses that judges in 
our times are much more willing than ever to 
get involved with educational problems — even 
student grading in some instances — on the 
whole the author seems to believe that they 
have not been too involved, and that the 
litigated cases, while numerous, cover only a 
small part of the whole subject. 


The lengthy third chapter of this book 
reviews the court decisions dealing with race 
and education. The general development of the 
law since Brown is spelled out in considerable 
detail, and specific problem areas (e.g., Rich- 
mond, Detroit, Atlanta, Denver) are reviewed in 
depth. The general conclusions are: (1) that 
state laws requiring separate schools for blacks 
and whites violate the equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment; and (2) that 
policy decisions based on considerations of the 
race of students or teachers which contribute to 
increasing ‘racial segregation in the public 
schools are also in violation of this guaranty. 
Wherever race is a consideration, the “strict 
scrutiny” test is applied by the courts, which 
means that the state carries the burden of 
proving the existence of a “compelling state 
interest” to pass muster in the courts. 


The next chapter deals with wealth and 


education, placing special emphasis on the. 


California Supreme Court’s decision in Serrano 
v. Priest (1971) and its progeny in other states, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
San Antonio School District v. Rodriguez 
(1973), which denied federal relief for state 
financing of school districts on an unequal 
basis. The problem of equal financing of public 
schools has been considered by only about a 
dozen states, and it cannot be said that the 
courts have found a solution. A few courts 
seem to know what is forbidden, but what must 
be done positively seems to be beyond the 
resources of courts to handle. 


The next chapter deals with various liberties 
and rights of students and teachers, including 
freedom of expression, hair-styles and groom- 
ing, campus discipline, student pregnancy, 
corporal punishment, admission and graduation 
requirements,. suspension, expulsion, pupil 
placement, teacher employment and pro- 
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motion, and the use of tests. Many court 
decisions have been recorded on these subjects; 
indeed, it is perfectly amazing to observe how 
judges regard themselves as more expert than 
those who administer the school systems of the 
country. 


A brief final chapter seeks to state some 
general concluding propositions. While the 
courts have not yet identified the right to 
demand a public school education as a specific 
federal constitutional right, federal courts have 
quite firmly recognized the right to equal 
educational opportunity. In addition, at least 
since 1960, federal judges have adopted the 
practice of retaining jurisdiction over decided 
cases, so tha they are in a position to supervise 
how school officials carry out court orders. 
Furthermore, it is clear that educational classifi- 
cations based on race or wealth are inherently 
“suspect,” and thus subject to the “‘strict 
scrutiny” test, in place of the former ‘“‘reason- 
ableness” test, which means that the burden of 
proof is on the state to demonstrate a ‘“‘compel- 
ling state purpose.” Beyond this, American 
courts are in disagreement on many subjects. 
For example, courts are divided on whether the 
hair length of students is a justiciable issue, and 
cases going toth ways have been denied review 
by the Supreme Court. Apparently, the Su- 
preme Court Justices think that they have more 
important questions to work on than the issue 
of hair length. 


This book covers a great deal of ground in 
summarizing the case law now available on the - 
treatment of a wide variety of educational 
issues by the courts. It seems clear from this 
analysis that the law in this area is in a 
developing and transitional state, and that 
generalizations must be stated with great cau- 
tion. In fact, on a number of important 
educational issues Supreme Court decisions 
have been Landed down since this book was 
written. It is, of course, the fate of books in the 
public law field that they are out of date by the 
time they ere finally published. In addition, 
while the euthor cites a great many cases 
properly, hə often fails to identify which 
federal district court or federal court of appeals 
he is talking about. Furthermore, the author 
relies very heavily on California material, par- 
ticularly at the administrative-and legislative 
levels; it is not clear how generalizable: the 
experience of one state is, even a very im- 
portant and progressive one like California. 
Finally, the author. notes that courts would-be — 
less concerned with school management and 
operation if the legislatures were to do their job 
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properly, to which one may say, quite fer- 
vently, “Amen!” 


DAVID FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Commentaries on the Constitution of Virginia. 


2 Volumes. By A. E. Dick Howard. (Char- - 


lottesville: The University Press of Virginia, 
1974. Vol. I: Pp. xxviii, 1~558; Vol. II: Pp. 
xvi, 559—1208. $25.00, set.) 


The last decade has witnessed more rewriting 
of American state constitutions than any com- 
parable period since the Reconstruction era. To 
the body of literature growing out of this 
activity the two-volume work by Professor A. 
E. Dick Howard of the University of Virginia 
School of Law is a unique and valuable addi- 
tion. Although focused on the 1971 Constitu- 
tion of Virginia, sixth in the constitutional 
development of the'Commonwealth, these 
volumes trace the evolution of American consti- 
tutionalism from its English and colonial 
antecedents to 1974. Excepting the federal 
Constitution, the organic law of no state better 
embodies the main currents and themes of 
American constitutional development than the 
Virginia document. As Professor Paul A. 
Freund of the Harvard Law School states in the 
Foreword to Howard’s Commentaries, “. .. the 
Virginia experience has served as an important 
model and in itself has reflected the play of 
forces that have been at work in the nation at 
large” (p. vii). 

An Introduction to the text of the Com- 
mentaries provides a general overview of the 
salient events and main currents of constitu- 
tional development from the original 1776 
document through the four constitutional con- 
ventions that prepared the succeeding docu- 
ments and finally gives more attention to the 
framing of the 1971 Constitution. An 11-mem- 
ber blue-ribbon Commission on Constitutional 
Revision, including two former governors and 
chaired by one, Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., pre- 
pared the initial draft in 1968. The Virginia 
General Assembly approved the proposed docu- 
ment with some modifications in two successive 
sessions and submitted it to the voters in the 
form of four questions, which were adopted in 
1970 by a two-to-one margin. The main body 
of the text follows in 12 chapters, each devoted 
to an article of the 1971 Constitution and 
containing a section-by-section commentary. 

Typically, the commentary on each section 
traces the evolution of each provision from its 
origins, and records related historical events and 
the legislative history of the 1969—70 revisions, 
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including both the Harrison Commission’s pro- 
posals and actions by the General Assembly. 
Attention is given also to present meaning and 
operation. Although the commentator cautions 


the reader that the work is neither an annota- . 


tion nor exhaustive, the exposition is thorough 
and the documentation extensive, including a 
rich store of citations from cases, laws, and 
other pertinent literature. The author draws 
liberally on judicial opinions, opinions of at- 
torneys general, reports of study commissions, 
views of commentators, and comparative data 
on other states. Throughout the exposition, the 
themes and topics of constitutional develop- 
ment in the Commonwealth are intermeshed 
with, and related to, the main currents in 
federal constitutional law. Although most sub- 
stantive work was completed by January 1973, 
the material was updated selectively to the 
spring of 1974, 


Born in Virginia and educated in Virginia 
and at Oxford, Professor Howard served for 
two years as clerk with Justice Hugo L. Black 
before his appointment to the law faculty at 
the University of Virginia. He was appointed 
executive director of the Harrison Commission, 
served as counsel to the General Assembly 
during the constitutional revision sessions, and 
as director of the successful ratification cam- 
paign in 1970. Active involvement at each stage 
of the development of the 1971 Constitution 
was ideal preparation for authorship of the 
Commentaries. Obviously, in their writing, he 
made full use of the extensive memoranda on 
140 subjects prepared under his direction by 
the staff of the Commission on Constitutional 
Revision. 


Howard’s experience as a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford and his interest in, and authorship of, 
works on the English origins of American 
constitutionalism (especially The Road from 
Runnymede: Magna Carta and Constitutional- 
ism in America {Charlottesville, Va.: The Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia, 1968]) may account 
in part for the exceptionally heavy emphasis on 
Article I, Bill of Rights, in Volume I. The 
commentary on Article I covers more than half 
the entire text in Volume I and is twice that on 
any other article. The importance of the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, however, as the principal 
source of the federal Bill of Rights and its 
influence on other state documents fully justi- 
fies the attention devoted to that part of the 
Constitution which Justice Black once de- 
scribed as “that remarkable collection of ‘Thou 
shalt nots’ ” (quoted on pp. 50—51). 

Professor Howard points out that in develop- 
ing its recommendations a guiding principle of 
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the Commission on Constitutional Revision was 
to maintain a balance between tradition and 
change, thus preserving the heritage of the past 
while proposing appropriate revisions designed 
to render the Constitution more responsive to 
future needs. On balance, in Virginia, tradition 
appears likely to weigh somewhat more heavily 
than innovation. 


Of the main themes and currents of constitu- 
tional development in Virginia, one of the most 
Significant is the key role of the General 
Assembly in the governmental structure. Al- 
though all three branches of government have 
been strengthened, the legislature retains more 
than usual power. Besides the normal functions 
of state law-making bodies, the Virginia General 
Assembly selects all justices and judges of 
courts of record, members of the State Cor- 
poration Commission and may establish its 
procedural rules, has final authority over the 
“standards of educational quality” prescribed 
by the Board of Education, and may override 
rules of practice and procedure promulgated by 
the Virginia Supreme Court. The Assembly’s 
protectiveness of its powers was manifest dur- 
ing the 1969—70 revision sessions. [lustrative 
were rejection of executive initiative in ad- 
ministrative reorganization and willingness to 
accept only a watered-down approach to local 
government problems. Especially noteworthy 
are the provisions of Article XII which vest in 
the law-making body the sole power to initiate 
the process of constitutional change. 

- The 1971 Constitution is a substantial im- 
provement over its predecessor. Documentary 
gains included: enhanced clarity, better organi- 
zation, and excision of much excessive verbiage, 
reducing the length from 35,000 to 18,000 
words. Major substantive innovations were ele- 
vation of education to the status of a funda- 
mental right and a mandate to establish ‘‘an 
educational program of high quality,” an anti- 
discrimination guarantee, a uniform system of 
permanent registration, annual legislative ses- 
sions, a unified judicial system, provision ‘for 
executive succession and for handling guberna- 
torial disability, liberalization of debt limita- 
tions on the Commonwealth, and inclusion of a 
new article (XI) giving constitutional recogni- 
tion’ to the policy of the Commonwealth “‘to 
conserve, develop, and utilize its natural re- 
sources, its public lands, and its historical sites 
and buildings.” 


Despite these and other gains, weaknesses 
remain, both of retention and omission. Il- 
lustrative of the former are continued use of 
technical and legalistic language in some sec- 
tions, the ban against two successive guberna- 
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torial terms, and retention of the former local 
government debt ceiling. Omitted are provisions 
often included in revised constitutions, such as 
automatic reapportionment periodically by a 
nonlegislative agent, joint election of the gov- 
ernor and lisutenant governor, authority for- 
intergovernmz2ntal administrative arrangements, 
and a periodic referendum on the question of 
calling a constitutional convention. | 

In appraising the 1971 Constitution, a key 
consideration is that the voters approved it, 
This success probably reflects the political and 
legal experience and sagacity of both the 
Harrison Commission and the General As- 
sembly. 

Professor Howard’s Commentaries will be a 
valuable reference source to non-Virginians as 
well as Virginians, to both the practitioner in 
government and the scholar, to journalists and 
others interested in public affairs, and especial- 
ly to state constitution makers. Professor 
Howard has made a distinguished contribution 
to the literature on American constitutionalism. 
In the tradition of the founding fathers of the 
Commonwealth, his work sets a high standard 
worthy cf emulation in other states. 


ALBERT L. STURM - 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


Jews and American Politics. By Stephen D. 
Isaacs. (New York: Doubleday, 1974. Pp 
302. $8.95.) 


Jews and American Politics is an attempt by 

a journalist working for the Washington Post to 
describe anc explain the very substantial role 
which has come to be played by Americans of 
Jewish background in the political life of the 
nation during the past thirty years. Lawrence 
Fuchs’s The Political Behavior of American 
Jews dealt with similar themes back in 1956, 
but was primarily concerned with electoral 
behavior and attitudes. Isaacs. on the other 
hand, deals extensively with the Jewish role 
among political elites. The book is primarily a 
journalistic effort, and hence relatively unsys- 
tematic, buł it does contain a good deal of 
information of value to political scientists. 

' As Isaacs points out, the political influence 
of Americars of Jewish background (with some 
outstanding exceptions) is mostly at one re 
move from ihe bastions of power. Jews vote in 
larger numbers than their compatriots of other 
religious persuasions in certain key states where 
they are concentrated; they have donated very 
substantial funds to the Democratic party, and 
they are excellent organizers, fund raisers, and 
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speech writers. In most of these roles they are 
primarily concentrated in the liberal or “new 
politics” -wings of the Democratic party, al- 
though they have played some role among the 
Republicans.’ Jews have also. held important 
positions, in a few “activist” federal agencies 
. such as H.E.W., and, although not represented 
in large numbers, have done key work on the 
staffs of some Congressmen and Congressional 
committees. On the other hand, they still tend 
not to run for elective office either because 
they fear (or those non-Jews with political 
clout fear) that their Jewish background will 
- tell against them at the polls. 

By and large, Jews, especially since the New 
Deal, have been liberals. or radicals politically, 
and Isaacs is of two minds about this. On the 
one hand, he shares with Larry Fuchs the view 
that Jewish “liberalism” is related in some 
way to traditional religious values and to a 
history of oppression, including the holocaust. 
On the other hand, he sometimes argues (rather 
unsuccessfully I think) that Jewish liberalism is 
a myth, and that Jews act on the basis of 
perceived self-interest “just like other folks.’ It 
is true that the attitude’ of some on the left 
towards Israel; as well as conflicts over ‘““com- 
` munity control, ” and the placement of low- 
income housing for blacks in Jewish neighbor- 
hoods, may have pushed some Jews in a more 
conservative direction in the early 1970s, but, 
as Isaacs himself points out, two out of every 
three Jews still voted for McGovern in 1972. 

Isaacs is also ambivalent as to the extent of 
_ Jewish influence. He seems rather pleased that 
Jews are relatively influential, but his anxiety 
lest Jews appear to be too powerful has 
probably led him to underplay their role in 
‘ some key areas. For example, he characterizes 
Agnew’s attack on the “liberal” Eastern media 
establishment as having anti-Semitic implica- 
tions, even though Agnew never used the word 
Jew. He then attempts to “prove” that the 
media establishment is not Jewish. Isaacs never 
does tell us why an attack on the Eastern media 
should have anti-Semitic implications if Jews 
are actually not heavily involved with such 
media. More important, he is rather disingenu- 
ous as regards such involvement. It is certainly 
true that most of the big name commentators 
have been WASPs until recently, but, as almost 
everyone knows, Jews are heavily represented 
among producers, directors, and writers, and 
are quite influential. 

Isaacs’s anxiety about the Jewish image 
becomes even more clear when he discusses the 
radical movement of the 1960s. Not only does 
he soft-pedal Jewish involvement somewhat, but 
when he discusses it he can only note that the 
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radicals; were decent kids with unrealistic ideas 
who were “bearing witness” because of the 
holocaust. The discussion seems-just a bit soft 
for a supposedly hardheaded journalist. 

Pete Hamill, reviewing Isaacs’s book for The 
New York Times, criticized it on somewhat 
similar grounds. Emphasizing contemporary 
American culture heroes and their creators 
(Dylan, Mailer, Roth, Heller, etc.) Hamill ar- 
gued that American Jews had brought mar- 
ginality front and center with profound effects 
on the society, and that Isaacs, by concentrat- 
ing narrowly on politics proper, has under- 
played the real extent of Jewish influence on 
the culture and politics of the society. 

Even Hamill’s focus is too narrow, As Lipset 
and Kadushin have demonstrated, Jews have 
come to play key roles at elite universities and 
among the intellectual community in general, at 
a time when the categories which a younger 
generation of Americans uses to explain the 
world are increasingly determined by the ideas 
such groups develop. And since Jewish intel- 
jlectuals were, in the early 1960s, rather to the 
left of their Christian counterparts (and much 
more productive), they certainly played a role 
in the radicalization of college youth. 

In short, Americans of Jewish background 
have served as an important radical leaven 
during the past fifteen or twenty years. It 
would be both useful and interesting to trace 
their role in detail and to attempt to under- 
stand it, using the same kinds of categories that 
social scientists (and journalists) are willing to 
employ when analyzing the political attitudes 
and role of police, the military, right wingers, 
or other groups. Until we are willing to do so 
with some honesty, the political revolution of 
the 1960s will never be fully understood. 


STANLEY ROTHMAN 
Smith College 
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Protest by the Poor: The Welfare Rights Move- 
ment in New York City. By Larry R. 
Jackson and Wiliam A. Johnson. (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974. Pp. 286. 
$15.00.) 


This study of the welfare rights activities of 
the 1960s views welfare not as an economic 
problem, nor as a matter of social justice, but as 


a political issue, a question of who gets what, 
. when, how. In this case, the 


“who” is New 
York City’s poor nonwhites who organized 
during the “War on Poverty” in order to obtain 
for themselves a‘ larger share of the “Great 
Society’s’” resources. For a brief while, the 
authors recount, organized welfare recipients 
were able to make the political system work for 
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them. Bureaucrats responded to their pressure, 
the rules became flexible, and grants were 
increased. But the success was short-lived, 
lasting only until the “establishment” was able 
to mobilize its vastly greater resources, par- 


ticularly its power to change the rules so as to | 


erase the poor people’s gains. 

A major hypothesis of the authors, scholars 
affiliated with the New York City-Rand Insti- 
tute, is that, despite claims by friend and foe 
alike that the welfare rights movement bore 
- heavy responsibility for New York City’s bur- 
geoning caseload during the late 1960s, such 
was not the case. They contend that the 
movement’s primary achievement was not to 
swell the welfare rolls but to increase the 
benefits to. those already receiving assistance. 
They also deny often-heard claims that the 
growing caseload was primarily attributable 
either to administrative laxity or to liberaliza- 
tion of welfare policies. Each of these notions is 
. controversial. 

While the book is organized into eighteen 
chapters, the reader will observe that there are 
really only two parts: Chapters 3—11 contain a 
chronology of the welfare rights activities of 
the 1960s; the remainder are analytical and 
theoretical. Although both séctions contain 
much that is of interest, each suffers from 
_ important drawbacks. In addition; the absence 
of any real connection between the two parts is 
-a serious shortcoming. The chronological ma- 
terial is not used in the development of theory, 
nor is the theory applied to explain what 
happened on the streets. 

The account of how the welfare rights 
movement originated, blossomed, and finally. 
began to wither is generally well written, seems 
fairly complete, and sustains interest. Its weak- 


ness comes from the fact that although the’ 


authors explicitly acknowledge the political 
nature of welfare, they unconsciously allow 
their personal. emotions to intrude upon their 
effort at objectivity. Their selection of sources, 
for instance, appears to be skewed toward a 
‘favorable view of the movement. Source materi- 
_ als originating from within the establishment 
tend to be overlooked or dismissed lightly, 
while those from within the movement are 
quoted at length, even when they are ex- 
traneous, such as a seventeen-point list of 
alleged practices by welfare officials which the 
movement considered illegal (pp. 37—38). Even 


worse is the authors’ liberal use of emotionally- | 


charged, yet undefined and unsubstantiated, 
words. For instance (italics added): 
. -» Until late 1967, the City-Wide Coordinating 


Committee ... functioned in’ organizational 
chaos.... The Committee experienced re- 
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peated crises.... Numerous disputes and per- 
sonality conflicts created disunity. The turn- 
over in its leadership and staff was appallingly 
high.... Yet despite this early organizational 
chaos, the City-Wide Coordinating Committee 
managed to develop into an effective and 
genuine organization by the end of 1967 (pp. 
97—98). 


The ‘diffizulty with the analysis is that the 


data fail to sustain the hypotheses, yet the - - 


latter are restated as if convincingly proven. 
The data consist largely of statistics concerning 
the number of applications for public assis- 
tance, the acceptance rate of those applications, 
and the rate at which cases were closed, from 
1966 to 1970. Each of those variables changed 
during that period in the direction of an 
increased caseload. After manipulating the data, 
the authors find that the higher number of 
applications is responsible for only thirty-three 
per cent of the increased caseload; this absolves 
the movement from the.onus of increasing the 
welfare rolls. The lower rate at which cases 
were closed accounts for twenty-six per cent of 
the .caseloac increase; thus, administrative laxi- 
ty cannot be blamed. And since higher ac- 
ceptance rates explain only about eight per cent 
of the increase, liberalization of welfare policies | 
surely cannot be at fault. These denials seem 
rather empty in light of the authors’ finding 
that, acting in concert, the three factors caused ` 
sixty-one per cent of the caseload increase. If, 
as the authors contend, they are not re- 
sponsible, then what is? The authors do not 
say. The answer, they tell us, is beyond the 
scope of their inquiry. 

Although Protest by the Poor is, ina number 
of respects, an inadequate study, its assets 
should not be overlooked. It is an interesting 
case study in public policy making, it shows 
welfare dependency in a political light, and its 
hypotheses, while not convincingly . verified, 
certainly are interesting points of departure for 
discussion and, perhaps, for additional research. 


MICHAEL V. GERSHOWITZ 


C. W. Post Center of 
Long Isiand University ; 


The Political Character of Adolescence: The 
Influence of Families and Schools. By M. 
Kent Jennings and Richard G, Niemi. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1974. Pr. 357. $12.50.) 


A prize should be established for the first 
political socialization research report which 
tather than- unraveling strands of possibility 
suggested by correlation or percentage tables 
until each falls away to'a thread, instead weaves 
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a tapestry with a texture which includes a 
conceptual framework for understanding the 
process. This book leaves the reader with 
admiration for the authors’ accomplishment in 
handling a large mass of data collected from a 
national sample of nearly 1700 high-school 
seniors surveyed in 1965, their parents, and 
those social studies teachers who bore the 
- largest responsibility for their education. It also 
leaves the reader with a sense of disappoint- 
ment that threads have been unraveled rather 
than tapestries woven. 

The major part of the book presents a 
detailed analysis of similarity between parents 
and their high-school-senior children, and be- 
tween teachers, peers, and these same students. 
The book is organized primarily in terms of the 
agents of socialization, with the largest section 
presenting the relationships between the atti- 
tudes of high school seniors and their parents 
concerning political parties, public policy is- 
sues, knowledge, and citizenship roles (within a 
series of groups divided by control variables). A 
second section discusses the impact of the 
educational system as reflected in the civics 
curriculum (a chapter modified from a well 
known article co-authored with Kenneth Lang- 
ton), the relationship between social studies 
teachers’ beliefs and those of their pupils 
(co-authored with Lee Ehman), and a chapter 
_ entitled “The Political Texture of Peer Groups” 
(co-authored with Suzanne Koprince Sebert). 
The third major section is entitled “‘Longi- 
tudinal Perspectives,” leading readers to expect 
the long-awaited results of the subsequent 
retesting of these students as young adults. 
Rather than true longitudinal data this chapter 
includes a comparison of the students and their 
parents with SRC election study data from 
adults of different ages. 

A major purpose of this book is to “redress 
the balance” between. assessments of the home 
and of the school as socializing agents. The 
authors conclude that parental attitudes as a 
source for student modeling make a unique 
contribution even when other influences are 
controlled; schools, on the other hand, have a 
less substantial impact. Students’ attitudes do 
not seem to be overdetermined by these two 
agents, however. Young people make up their 
own minds; their particular cognitive abilities 
and personal needs place a clear imprint upon 
their attitudes. 

Specifically, Jennings and Niemi conclude 
that when parents agree in their attitudes or 
issue positions, this homogeneity can produce 
student-parent congruity on responses to struc- 
tured questions on issues which are as high (or 
nearly as high) as previous studies have found 
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for partisanship and voting choice. From the 
point of view of parents, however, much of this 
socializing process is low-key and unintentional. 
The salience and concreteness of the issues 
considered are, of course, important in de- 
termining the level of congruence. For example, 
when more abstract concepts were tapped with 
more open-ended questions, only seven per cent 
of students and parents presented the same 
ideological view of the parties. The authors also 
report that when parental attitudes are at 
variance with those of the adult majority, 
students are more likely to ‘“‘defect” from 
parental views. 

The authors’ findings concerning the redun- 
dancy of secondary-school civic education 


courses for white students have been widely” 


cited. The major source of their conclusion 
concerning the modest impact of teachers is 
drawn from an analysis partialing out teacher 
attitudes and examining the relationship be- 
tween parents and students, and then partialing 
out parent attitudes and examining the relation- 


ship between teachers and students. Parent- 


student similarity remained strong even after 
teacher attitudes were partialed out, The au- 
thors note that an atmosphere of fairness in a 
school seems to foster political trust and that 
peer groups are influential primarily through 
close friendship ties. More complex models may 
be necessary to settle the question of school 
influence with greater certainty. To place these 


findings in a comparative framework, it is. 


interesting that in a regression analysis for 
predicting cognitive and attitudinal outcomes 
of civic education, other investigators found 
school effects to be less potent in the United 
States than in nine Western democratic coun- 
tries (see Judith Torney, A. N. Oppenheim, and 
Russell Farnen, Civie Education in Ten Coun- 
tries: An Empirical Study). 

Jennings and Niemi conclude that black 
high-school seniors show accelerated politiciza- 
tion in many kinds of activities. Sex differences 
in student attitudes were less striking than 
expected; the authors commented on the im- 


portant role played by mothers in the family’s 


political socialization process. The section on 
sex differences concludes with a statement 
concerning the possible decline in feminine 
parental influence if mothers spend more time 
away from home — based on the dubious 
assumption that it is amount of time at home 
which is the important mediating variable, 
rather than, for example, presentation of a 
politically active model. 

The section which compares the data from 
seniors with adults surveyed in SRC election 
studies is interpreted by the authors as evidence 
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of socialization and developmental effects after 
graduation from secondary school. Some of the 
differences spotlighted are intriguing. Concepts 
of and orientations toward political parties are 
shown to undergo considerable change during 
young adulthood. The comparison of the sali- 
ence of various levels of government for adults 
and seniors suffers from a confusing presenta- 
tion of a three-way-choice using an inappropri- 
ate mean indicating level of trust (Figure 10.7). 
Life-cycle differences observed in conception of 
the good citizen role may reflect that parents 
were responding in terms of responsibilities of 
parenthood (e.g., concern for personal responsi- 
bility in their offspring) rather than as adults in 
general might respond. Socialization processes 
are difficult to pin down during adulthood 
given the additional complications of cohort 
and generation effects. The analysis here 
raises many useful questions about socialization 
after high school. 


The book must be read with a few method- 
ological cautions. Comparisons between correla- 
tion coefficients are made without reference to 
Statistical significance or confidence bounds. 
One correlation coefficient may be significantly 
larger than zero and another coefficient may 
not be significantly larger than zero, yet the 
two coefficients may not be significantly dif- 
ferent from each other. Many of the differences 
between correlations reported here could very 
well be the result of sampling fluctuations or 
differences in variability and not of true dif- 
ferences in the strength of relationship in the 
populations. For example, conclusions are 
drawn about differences in strength of associa- 
tion or “transmission rate” based on correla- 
tions ranging from .18 to .34 (p. 235), from .29 
to .36 (p. 80), from .01 to .14 (p. 147). The 
number of respondents used in computing these 
correlations is not given, and the reader is left 
to ponder whether some of the differences may 
result from chance fluctuations or some artifact 
of the distributions. 


There are some other difficulties as well. 
Efficacy is defined as the “‘self-perceived ability 
of citizens to cope with the political system and 
to have some impact on its performance.” Yet 
the only two items used for both parents and 
students concern the recognition that there are 
ways other than voting by which the individual 
can influence the system and a perception that 
the government is not complicated. In a later 
chapter the authors refer to a group of students 
which is relatively more educated than their 
parents although the only data available con- 
cern students’ educational aspirations not 
achievements. 
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Despite these difficulties, no shelf of books 
on political socialization or list of important 
citations will be complete without this volume. 
Parts of it will justifiably become classic and 
will stimulate further more focused studies, The 
competition is still open for the prize for ‘a 
landmark study which weaves it all together. 


JUDITH V, TORNEY 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 


Polish-American Politics in Chicago. By Edward 
R. Kantowicz. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1975. Pp. 260. $12.95.) 


One of the happy results of the current 
revival of interest in ethnic diversity in the 
United States is that a generation of young 
scholars has begun the arduous task of writing 
the research monographs that are indispensable 
for any theoretical understanding of immigra- 
tion and ethnic diversity in the United States. 
Such young scholars very frequently study their 
own ethnic group, substituting careful, dispas- 
sionate {though scarcely uninvolved) research 
for the noisy militancy of a previous genera- 
tion. 

Edward Kantowicz’s fine history of Polish- 
American politics in Chicago is an example of 
this new research commitment. It is more than 
just a history of Polish politics in Chicago; it is 
in fact a history of the whole Polish community 
in Chicago, of its great economic and social 
success combined with its very limited success, 
or even failure, in the political arena. For all 
their obvious importance in urban America, and 
for all the crude and stereotypical jokes about 
them, the Poles are a little-known ethnic group 
— until recently, less well understood by the 
university faculties who are their neighbors 
than are many African tribes. 

Professor Kantowicz traces Polish political 
history in Chicago through its early concern 
with the politics of the old country, through 
the. emergence of the Polish liaison with the 
Democratic party, on to the temptation of a 
Republican affiliation through “Big Bill” 
Thompson, and then, finally, a definitive com- 
mitment to the Democrats in the late 1920s. 
Detailed analyses of election returns in heavily 
Polish wards provide the principal evidence for 
the ebb and flow of the Polish vote and its final 
overwheiming commitment to the Democrats ~ 
a commitment which did not, unfortunately 
from the Polish viewpoint, win political power 
commensurate with Polish numbers. 

Poles indeed became aldermen, ward com- 
mitteemen, state representatives, and even 
United States Congressmen, but the Irish still . 
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ran Chicago, and the two Polish candidates for 


mayor, Waner and Adamowski, were soundly’ 


beaten — with Waner losing even in his own 
heavily Polish ward. While some Polish Ameri- 


cans did achieve success and recognition in 


politics, political careers did not turn out to 
represent a major channel of upward mobility 
for Poles. Kantowicz suggests that many Poles, 
realizing that this was the case, turned to other 
areas. 

Why has Chicago never had a Polish mayor? 
. Kantowicz hints that the Poles lacked the Irish 
‘skill to move from solidarity politics to coali- 
tion politics. - 


For newly emergent groups, solidarity poli- 
tics is probably a necessary first step; but it 
reaches a point of diminishing returns. Only 
through coalition politics, broker politics, the 
politics of painful compronise and careful 
bridge-building can a new group be successful at 
the highest levels in pluralist, polyglot America. 
Polish-American politicians were dedicated to 
the Polonia ideal of strength in unity. But in a 
pluralist society, politics must go beyond the 
internal unity of one group. The role of politics 
is to unify all groups in a society, to manage 
conflicts between groups (p. 218). 


° But eschewing further exploration of “the 
murky depths of national character,” Kanto- 
wicz also observes that, “but certainly Polonia’s 
difficult numerical position in Chicago, neither 
-a small, hungry minority nor a clear, dominant 
majority, has had much to do with its failure to 
elect a Chicago mayor” (p. 219). So it is very 
likely, then, that the Poles will not have a 

_ “turn”? as mayor of Chicago, and that the first 
non-Irish mayor will be black. Political power is 
not absolutely essential either for respectability 
or for success in American society, and yet 
there is some cause for concern if a particular 
group seems to be excluded from the final 
rewards of the political system. What is amazing 
about the Poles of Chicago is that they have 
remained loyal to the Democratic party locally 
and, for the most part, nationally, even though 
the party has given them less recognition than it 
might. Furthermore, it would appear from 
national survey data that Poles continue to vote 
heavily Democratic in national elections. 

Kantowicz has ably summarized the fascinat- 
ing story of the development of Polish politics 
in Chicago. Perhaps he, or some other scholar, 
will now go on to the next step — the study of 
the intellectual, cultural, and artistic develop- 
ment of the Poles — and try to explain the 
fascinating phenomenon that although unre- 
warded and often scapegoated, the Poles none- 
theless continue to be Democrats and to vote 
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overwhelmingly in favor of such liberal candi- 


dates as the two Adlai Stevensons, 
ANDREW M. GREELEY 
National Opinion Research Center, Chicago 


Indispensable Enemies: The Politics of Misrule 
in America. By Walter Karp. (Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, Inc., 1974. Pp. 324. 
$2.95, paper.) 


Some in the profession will feel that this 
work by a journalist does not merit review in 
the APSR, arguing that it is a diatribe. Certainly 
it is polemical. The book will receive vastly 
different receptions from teachers of parties, 

Briefly Karp’s thesis is that American poli- 
tics are explained by a deliberate lack of party 
competition and conscious collusions by the 
“party oligarchs’ which “spring up auto- 
matically between the party hierarchies.” “Be- 
cause the politics of special privilege is a policy 
of active, maximum corruption, it can only be 
carried out by means of two-party collu- 
sion. ... It takes two collusive party syndicates 
to manage the inveterate abuse of power which 
the usurpation of power requires” (p. 162). 

Party organizations endeavor to block re- 
form in order to maintain themselves in power. 
They are powerful, enough to choose officials 
for high office who are willing to serve their 
ends, and the two parties act in concert to 
defeat candidates who threaten either one. 
Karp asserts that New York Democrats were 
determined to defeat their candidate for gov- 
ernor, Arthur Goldberg, as the “National 
Democratic Syndicate” decided to knock off 
George McGovern (p. 184). Almost every re- 
cent president is made to look bad.. It is 


avowed, for example, that Franklin Roosevelt . 


deliberately proposed enlarging the Supreme 
Court to thwart reform (p. 111)! The Demo- 
cratic party oligarchs are powerful enough to 
make the labor unions do their bidding such as 
supporting Jim Crow in the South and the 
Vietnam War. 


The author admits that readers will find 


many of his contentions “incredible” and 
charge that he is advancing conspiratorial theo- 
ries. He acknowledges both but insists that his 
interpretations are correct. His diagnosis re- 
sembles some made by those on the extreme 
left but he does not accept their prescriptions. 
Rather simplistically he sees the near-monopoly 
of bipartisan collusion broken up by lokval 
self-government and republican education for 
all. These two principles “. .. are not a panacea 
for our ills; they are the sine qua non for curing 
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them” (p. 298). Jefferson and Tocqueville are 
Karp’s heroes. - 
The theses of this work challenge much 
prevailing opinion that party organizations are 
weak, do not generate issues, or impose serious 
controls and restrictions on the party’s public 
officeholders. Karp sees the opposite as the true 
picture. For example, he persistently asserts 


‘that “party organizations do wield great poli- 


tical power; for they control most of the 
nation’s elected officials” (p. 152). I feel that 
there is insufficient hard factual evidence for a 


great many of Karp’s contentions even though . 
he writes persuasively and presents, in some 


cases, strong circumstantial evidence. Seldom 
are the party oligarchs identified. There is an 
implication that party elites can and do domi- 
nate the corporate and other elites rather than 
the reverse. The reader is not given a clear 
picture of how party collaborators manipulate 
so successfully. Moreover, Karp does not tell 
whether the “boss control” is facilitated by 
clandestine meetings of the organizational lead- 
ers themselves or by their emissaries, or 
whether it results from an uncanny, visceral 
understanding, or simply symbiosis. I found 
some statements factually incorrect — for ex- 
ample, Karp’s assertion that Democrats in 


Washington are “largely restricted to Seattle.” 


The book feeds the fires of cynicism. Yet it 
contains many truths and examples showing 
that private power is “hidden from and unac- 
countable to the citizenry.” Areas of two-party 
collusion other than gerrymandering have not 
received the attention they deserve from the 
profession. The tension between the organiza- 


‘tion leaders and the government party, while 


generally known, will also be better appreciated 
by the emphasis provided by the author. But 
instructors would be well advised to use the 
volume for purposes of challenge rather than 
gospel. Can the scores of instances cited be 
documented as cause and effect? Do our studies 


. of party competition ~— or lack of it — reinforce 


or refute Karp? Can his formula for “restora- 
tion of self-government” be accomplished by 
local but not “municipal government” and 
education? The book most certainly will pro- 
vide many students with topics for critiques of 
these and many other questions. 


HUGH A. BONE 
University of Washington 


- 


The Politics of School Decentralization. By 
George_R. LaNoue and Bruce L. R. Smith. 
(Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1973. 
Pp. 256. $10.00.) 
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The dilemmas of conducting policy analysis 
from the perspective, of political science are 
made apparent by reading The Politics of 
School Decentralization. Professors LaNoue 
and Smith criticize behavioralism a la Dolbeare 
but answer the new (or revitalized) questions 
with the old methods of behavioralism. Ironi- 
cally, they fail to advance the discipline of 
political science toward the new political sci- 
ence and policy analysis, but they succeed in 
conducting an excellent version of the old 
political science they are trying to supplant. 

The Poliries of School Decentralization “be- 
longs to the new tradition ~ or rather, the 
re-emergence of an older tradition — that makes 
attention to public policy matters a central 
concern of research. ... There is less interest in 
who governs than in what difference it makes 
who goverrs, whose interests are served, and 
how well policies meet the ‘needs’ of the 
governed” (p. 5). While the focus of the volume 
is on the conversion process, “the process by 
which demands for governmental action be- 
come or fal to become translated into public 
policy,” the authors hope that the volume 
stimulates “more systematic research on ways 
to measure the effectiveness of governmental 
outputs and thus to judge the performance of 
urban government” (pp. 5—6). My reading of 
the book indicates that the latter issue, the 
evaluation of governmental output and ef- 
fectiveness, is the key concern of the authors, 
but they arə limited to studying the conversion 
process by their disciplinary backgrounds. 

The bulk of the book comprises case studies 
of school dzcentralization in the St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Detroit, and New York 
school systems. The studies are reminiscent of 
the Gittell and Hollander and Crain volumes of 
a few years ago. They are generally well 
written, strike a good balance between compre- 
hensiveness and succinctness, and are well docu- 
mented. Those interested in the topic of school 
decentralization will find them- a valuable re- 
source. The authors.are most stimulating in 
their discussion of the conflicts and contradic- 
tions tied to decentralization; decentralization 
vs. metropolitanism, decentralization vs. inte- . 
gration, decentralization vs. reformism and 
change. The case studies offer evidence that 
decentralizetion is not a panacea or the neat 
answer to an urban educational puzzle; urban 
educational problems are ill-defined, are viewed 
differently by those holding various value posi- 
tions, and are related to a myriad of other . 
urban prob:.ems. The value of the case studies is 
limited by the conflict between the ‘authors’ 
goals and their capabilities which results in an 
inadequate specification of the link between 
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studying the conversion process and drawing 
conclusions about governmental output and 
effectiveness. 

Specifically, in addition to stating their 
general goals, LaNoue and Smith state research 
questions in several other places. On page 4 
they claim to seek to “clarify such broad 
questions as: How responsive are governmental 
institutions? Is public policy sensitive (or over- 
` ly sensitive) to the wishes of minorities? What 
mixture of professional and lay judgment leads 
to what kind of policy outcomes, and whose 
interests are mainly served?” On page 8 they 
raise several questions, culminating with: “How 
far can the values of openness, representative- 
ness, and the drawing in of a wide range of 
society’s creative energies be incorporated into 
the administrative process without incurring 
unacceptable costs in the loss of discipline, 
orderliness, and professionalism?” Firally on 
pages 22 and 23, the authors ask questions like, 
“What is the impact of decentralization on 
school personnel practices? What is the effect 
of decentralization on providing services and 
educational achievement? Who are the decen- 
tralization activists?” 

The authors not only mix conversion, out- 
put, and effectiveness questions, they fail to 
establish the relationships among these ques- 
tions. In fact, the volume lacks a systematic 
approach to a well-delineated set of questions 
throughout. For example, if the authors are 
interested in evaluating the political effects of 
decentralization, how do they define or dis- 
tinguish among concepts like responsiveness, 
minority group influence, and professional ac- 
countability? 

LaNoue and Smith’s attempt at drawing 
policy conclusions from their study is disap- 
pointing. They conclude that “‘decentralization 
is a better alternative [to the end of increasing 
educational options] than a voucher or tax 
credit program” with little justification (p. 
238). They conclude that the decentralization 
movement has not been “revolutionary” even 
in those cities where the movement developed 
: the furthest. Inexplicably, the authors first 
conclude that decentralization has inspired lit- 


tle change, and then conclude that decentraliza- 


tion is superior to more radical alternatives like 
tuition voucher plans. Not only do the authors 
leave their data far behind in reaching this 
- conclusion, they fail to address the more basic 
question that their analysis raises: can school 
systems be reformed? 

All of this is to say thatsLaNoue and Smith 
have tried to add on the trappings of policy 
analysis without’ abandoning the case study 
method and process focus of political science. 
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They offer us no general conclusions about the, 
relation of governmental structure to govern- 
mental effectiveness. Meeting their goals calls 
for a new approach to political policy analysis 
including the systematizing and opera- 
tionalizing of concepts like responsiveness and 
accountability. By analyzing the authors’ at- 
tempt to use traditional political science to 
answer new questions of policy analysis, the 
reader is forced to confront a critical question 
facing the discipline of political science: can 
success at normative policy analysis be ac- 
complished within the discipline of political 
science, or, alternatively, must the discipline be 
radically altered or abandoned to achieve nor- 
mative goals? 


JEFFREY A. RAFFEL 
University of Delaware 


Politics, Medicine and Social Science. By David 
Mechanic. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1974. Pp. 306. $12.95.) 


This is a book of advocacy, not a report of 
new research. In an occasional way, it proposes 
research that would be helpful. It is beguilingly 
frank about things we do not know, but would 
like to know. A theme appears in some of the 
essays here collected, but is not brought to 
coherent analysis, as is the common fate of 
tomes so constructed. The writing is informed 
by extensive contact with the patterns of 
change in health service organization in this and 
other countries, by familiarity with field re- 
search, and by good judgment. The author has a 
measure of common sense not always found in 
this policy area. 

Though Mechanic does not spell out the 
problem in categories of political ideas, he 
recognizes clearly that the central issue is the 
emerging demand for equality of condition, not 
just equality before the law or careers open to 
talent. In medical care, such equality would. 
require full health services for all as a matter of 
right, not a commodity to be purchased if and 
to the extent the individual wants it and can 
afford it. Dislocated by this challenge is the role 
of the doctor. To a student of political ideas, 
the issue is particularly poignant. On the one. 
hand, our hedonist, sensate, secular society . 
places almost paramount value on preserving 
life, health, and the ever-youthful body. On the 
other hand, the doctor has been one of the last 
remaining, and for long generations the most 
honored , prototype of an older liberalism, 
which saw -the free man as autonomous, self- 
directed, responsible to himself and to his 
learned profession, asking himself the “right 
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question,” the good of others. Though the old 
liberal myth is now little regarded, it has a grip 
on our imaginations. Extending and guarantee- 
ing services does lead to malingering, uncon- 
scionable costs, often enough with the doctor’s 
connivance. The doctor does get supervised by 
laymen, disciplined by bureaucrats, loses his 
autonomy. Medical care does become imperson- 
al, often hurried. Equality of condition is never 
reality, however socialist the socialism. 


Mechanic, a sociologist, only indirectly recog- - 


nizes this underlying conflict of political myths 
that makes so difficult the re-organization of 
medical care, but he is sensitive to it. 

The author would approach the study of 
medical service reform “by enlarging the social 
and intellectual climate within which policy- 
making discussions take place and by affecting 
the types of information considered relevant to 
social policy decision” (p. 53). He would have 
social science “‘serve as a form of community 
representation by proxy, attempting to put 
forth in the most reliable and objective way the 
likely repercussions of one or another policy on 
varying groups in the community.” On the 
other hand, we are told an “honest social 
science can enhance the democratic process and 
retard the dominance of special interest per- 
spectives ... bring into consideration the needs 
of affected groups outside the main stream of 
government decision making.” But he warns of 
“the political difficulties of such a role ... and 
the danger that social science (which has its 
own needs and vantage points) will itself 
become a special interest or serve the interests 
that presently prevail’ (p. 56). So we are 
embarked on the endless quest for the “public 
interest” and warned against the “interests that 
presently prevail.” The social scientist stakes a 
‘claim to moral superiority, and slips from the 
self-assigned role of: objectivity. Most policy 
analysis gets involved in something of this 
confusion of perspectives. This volume is not an 
exception. . 

The author fills the center of his book with 
variegated but illuminating observations. He 
notes a convergence in patterns of organization, 
specialization, institutionalized treatment, geo- 
graphic maldistribution, fragmentation of care, 
across most of the nations of the Western 
world. He elaborates opinion survey material to 
debunk the doctor’s claim to special hearing, 
finding that doctors oppose change mostly in 
proportion to their political conservatism, 
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ordinary courts spelling out requirements of 
treatment under new doctrines of rights. There 
is a nice chapter 16, reporting with refreshing - 
humility that we do not know much about 
teaching health behavior or changing wayward 
personal behaviors rooted in social life. Mech- 
anic is almost unique in observing that there is 
“no particular reason why health should be the 
highest value or the most central social goal” 
(p. 269). His good judgment is particularly 
marked when he doubts a dramatic increase in 
efficiency of service in the promised land, a 
salient error in political argument in this coun- 
try today. l 

One misses in his essays much recognition of 
the role doctors have played in reorganizing 
services, particularly group practice. He is not 
explicit about the cleavages within the profes- 
sion, though he avoids stereotypes about a 
monolithic, greedy, preternaturally skilled pres- 
sure group. He opposes categorical grants, by 
disease or patient type, which is politically 
correct for his program preference. It is almost 
certainly sound medically as well, the atomic 
bomb and trip to the moon notwithstanding. 

The final solicy prescription is for a national 
health service, by defined population area, with 
fixed budget, leaving to local medical admini- 
stration the setting of priorities within the 
budget limit. This is an exceptionally idealistic 
model. It seems an unlikely design to emerge 
from present policy struggles. His proposed 
administratian would be subject to guidelines 
set by professional.consensus, with a channel 
for ““consume2rs’ expression of feelings concern- 
ing improper and unsympathetic care and to 
provide feedback to professional personnel” (p. 
288}. By suddenly ending the book with this ex 
cathedra little bombshell, with no wiring dia- 
gram, we are removed from the world of 
conflict, selfishness, inertia, economic waste, 
and administrative Juggernaut. We cannot really 
quarrel with the author’s program preference. 


OLIVER GARCEAU 
Sedgwick, Maine 


CORE: A Study in the Civil Rights Movement, 
1942—1968. By August Meier’ and Elliot 
Rudwick. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 563. $15.00.) 


Meier and Rudwick’s history of the Congress 
of Racial Ecuality (CORE) provides an oppor- 
tunity to review the great sweep of the civil . 
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organization. CORE began in 1942.as a small | 


group of seminarians dedicated to racial equali- 
ty and to the tactics and principles of Ghandian 


nonviolence. The authors trace at length the - 


founders’ early struggles to develop and sustain 
action-oriented chapters throughout the nation. 
Indeed, CORE was ready to provide a vehicle 
for the civil rights movement in 1960 — almost 
twenty years after it was founded — only 
because of the extraordinary dedication, tenaci- 
ty, and vision of a very small group of people 
over the previous two decades. 

CORE achieved national recognition when it 
organized the inspiring Freedom Ride of 1961. 
Professors Meier and Rudwick describe the 
organization’s efforts to nurture and capitalize 
on various episodes of southern black protest, 
culminating in the voter registration and politi- 
cal mobilization campaigns’ of 1963—64 in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. They further treat 
the efforts of CORE affiliates to initiate links 
with northern ghetto communities. Meier and 


Rudwick’s history concludes with CORE’s ulti-. 


mate transformation from an interracial mem- 
bership organization with dozens of local chap- 
ters to a much smaller group dedicated to black 
self-help and separate development. 

_ This massive study is preeminently the his- 
tory of an organization. Based on files and 
extensive interviews, it. alternately focuses on 
the activities of the national staff and those of 
the affiliated chapters in an attempt to capture 
the complexity of a national organization de- 
pendent on program implementation at the 
local level. The chief limitation of the organiza- 
tional focus is that the authors cannot fully 
treat the environmental context in which the 
possibilities for action were structured. CORE’s 
great expansion in the early 1960s did not 
result so much from changes in organizational 
character or strategy as from the readiness for 
action of masses of people stimulated by the 
student sit-ins. The leaders of civil rights organi- 
. zations were heroically riding a whirlwind over 
which they had little control. Yet this lack of 
control, so critical to understanding the civil 
rights movement, is obscured by a narrative 
focusing on the organization. 

Indeed, the leadership of CORE, as reported 
by Meier and Rudwick, often appears to have 
chased the Movement around, continually seek- 
ing opportunities to obtain publicity and estab- 
lish an organizational base. The authors allude 
to the :sea-changes in public attitudes that 
sweep over CORE during the period of the 
study. But only in their discussion of. the 
transition and decline of the organization dur- 
ing the period of “black power” of the later 
1960s do they -effectively provide insight, 
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through the medium of an organizational study, 
into the dynamics of national civil rights 
developments. 

Meier and Rudwick are most interesting in 


their account of CORE’s internal processes, 


largely because such perspectives are rarely 
available to students of social movements in 
such detail. A reading of this book provides 
confirmation of leadership dilemmas such as 
the following: 


(1) National CORE leaders were continually 
concerned with gaining credit and publicity for 
the organization while providing the appearance 
of unity and cooperation with other civil rights 
groups. In part this was because of the fund- 
raising implications of gaining. credit for pro- 
gram success, and in part because (particularly 
in the early 1960s) they had an ideological 
commitment to proliferating nonviolence as a 
tactic. This concern, also characteristic of the 
other civil rights organizations- to be sure, 
resulted in considerable backbiting and bitter 
feelings between organizations. 

(2) The apparent contradiction between 
developing membership-based, action-oriented 
political organizations, and stable bureaucratic 
practices, is well illustrated by the CORE 
experience. CORE constantly operated with 
great tension between its program on the one 
hand, and its organizational capability on the 
other. The organization was almost never on a 
firm financial footing. The more it tried and 
was called upon to do, the more precarious 
became its position, as additional efforts ex- 
panded much faster than income. 

(3) Over and over again, local CORE chap- 
ters discovered that their ability to sustain 
membership for mass action was very limited, 
although the need to project the impression of 
cohesive local chapters remained high. More- 
over, difficulties in maintaining members’ com- 
mitments seemed to occur equally because 
affiliates experienced success and new ways to 
direct members’ energies were not immediately 
clear, and because they experienced failure and 
members became discouraged. . i 


To review the history of CORE is again to be 


instructed by and puzzle over the drift from- 


mass mobilization for desegregation to political 


action in the name of separate ethnic and racial 


development. Rudwick and Meier’s conscien- 
tious history of the organization reminds us of 
just how fragile the enterprise of the civil rights 
movement was, and how precarious its legacy 
is. ; 


MICHAEL LIPSKY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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i Blueprint for Health: A Multinational Portrait 
of the Costs and Administration of Medical 
Care in the Public Interest. By D. Stark 
Murray. (New York: Schocken Books, 1974. 
Pp. 220, $7.50.) 


. This slim volume is another in the growing 
number of books and monographs offering 
prescriptions for the ailing health care systems 
of the Western world. The focus of this 
particular effort is on the need for a sig- 
nificantly strengthened scheme for health care 
in Great Britain, but using principles of organi- 
zation and financing which have applicability in 
other settings. The specific solutions advanced 
by Dr. Murray are not new and represent 
fundamentally reformulations of concepts 
which health people have used to support 
changes in the health care delivery system in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

The basic . features of the revised health 
service advocated by Dr. Murray, a physician 
with substantial experience in the British 
Health Service, are outlined in the final three 
chapters of the book. Comprehensiveness and 
universality are the two central criteria which 
Dr. Murray believes should govern the develop- 
ment of any health care system. His concern 
with comprehensiveness is shared by most 
observers of the health care systems in the 
world. His position is simply that individuals 
served by the system should have access to the 
total spectrum of services, ranging from preven- 
_ tion to rehabilitation in contrast to the con- 
sideration that most schemes today give pri- 
mary attention to the financing and provision 
of curative services. The second of these-criteria 
— universality — means that the system must 
cover everyone, not just those wko, for one 
reason or another, have access to institutions 
and health care.personnel. 

To accomplish these twin objectives, Dr. 
Murray stresses the need for an integration of 
primary care efforts with other services through 
the development of health centers in which 
teams of primary and specialized health work- 
ers would function. These centers, some of 
which already exist in rudimentary form, would 
constitute the base of a system in which there 
would be two additional levels. Immediately 
above the centers would be a series of regional 
planning bodies with coordinative responsi- 
bilities to insure a minimum of overlap and 
duplication of effort among the local health 
centers. At the apex would be a central group 
charged with policy planning as well as with 
financing the overall system. 

Throughout the discussion of the proposed 
plan, Dr. Murray also emphasizes the need to 
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develop appropriate governance mechanisms for 
the system. His particular concern is that the 
consumers, as well as the providers, participate 
in the control over services and their delivery. 
Thus, he outlines a series of ways by which this 
objective might be achieved, ranging from 
elected health center committees, to worker 
committees, to various councils at each level of 
the organizational arrangement. 


To finance this new mode of health care 
delivery, Dr. Murray argues for a shift from 
insurance and service fees to general taxation. It 
is his contention that neither comprehensive- 
ness nor universality of services can be ade- 
quately financed except through general tax 
revenues. Insurance and service fees create 
barriers to accessibility and secondly, create 
limits on the services, especially preventive 
services. 


These specific characteristics of an appropri- 
ate health care system are based on the earlier 
sections of the book in which Dr. Murray 
criticizes existing practices in various Western: 
nations. This overview of the general problem is 
followed by a series of chapters in which he ` 
focuses on specific elements of the National 
Health Service in Great Britain, giving attention 
to both the improvements which have occurred 
since its establishment and the shortcomings 
which have emerged. His analysis proceeds from 
an assumption that comprehensive and uni- 
versal health care will ultimately require a full 
socialization of the system. This posture is 
perhaps the basic reason he feels that general 
taxation rather than insurance or other means, 
must be used to support health care. 


Also implicit in Dr. Murray’s approach is the 
belief that health care is an integral and basic 
element in any social welfare system. He 
recognizes that significant political and social 
changes must precede this development. His 
principal argument is that basic improvements 
in the provision of health care will not occur 
until the debate about approaches is framed in 
these terms. Unless this is done, we will 
continue ta develop partial responses to the 
needs which, in both the long and short run, 
will be costly and inadequate. 


The book provides a good overview of many 
of the central issues involved in the develop- 
ment of health care systems. Its primary value: 
is to the general scholar in the field and not the 
specialist in health policy. 


JOHN H. ROMANI 
The University of Michigan 
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Criminal Justice in Middle America. By David 
W. Neubauer. (Morristown, N.J.: General 
Learning Press, 1974. $4.95, paper.) 


In recent years, political scientists and soci- 
' ologists have been making a serious contribu- 
tion to public discussion about American crimi- 
nal justice. They have been doing so by 
pointing out that criminal justice institutions 
are to: be understood not only as legal phenom- 
ena but 'as political actors as well — as agents 
whose partisan and organizational-~dimensions 
are similar to those of other, more explicitly 
political bodies and whose actions are to be 
assessed in terms of their political effects. The 
best of these social scientists have not claimed 
that the legal character of these institutions is 
irrelevant to their behavior; their argument has 


simply been that legal standards can also be’ 


understood in nonlegal terms, as an element of 
the social and organizational norms that govern 
criminal. justice administration. And one in- 
teresting effect of this meta-legal perspective 
has been to call into question some of the 
suggestions that are currently made, in the 
“name of enlightened law enforcement, for the 
reform of the criminal justice system. It seems 
that fair and rational legal administration can 
have problematic political effects. 

Professor Neubauer’s book is useful not 
because it asks new questions about this general 
theme or gives new answers, but because it 
provides an example of the prevalence of this 
tension between legal reform and other values 
that one might wish a criminal justice system to 
serve. The book sets out to describe an actual 
court system in relatively advantageous circum- 
stances. First of all, the system is ‘‘reformed”’ in 
more than one sense of the word. For one 
thing, the jurisdiction in. which it operates — 
Illinois — has recently seen important changes 
in its criminal law and procedures: decriminali- 
zation of certain vice offenses, reduction of 
statutory penalties, simplification in the defini- 
tions of many crimes, and the elimination of 
the private bail bondsman system. For another, 
the recruitment and career advancement system 
for most court personnel is relatively immuné 
from the imperatives of party politics. 

“Prairie City,” the community in which the 
court operates, is neither a metropolis nor a 
hamlet; it escapes both the pressures of over- 
loaded courts and the inconsistency that a too- 
small caseload can foster. The community is 
relatively homogeneous: the population is 95 
per cent native-born and 80 per cent Protestant. 
-The major source of heterogeneity of values 
and behavior in the city is its 11 per cent 
nonwhite population, but plentiful job op- 
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portunities and the absence of any history of 
overt job discrimination have helped the place 
escape any major racial conflagration or over- 
whelming racial tension. Finally, while overall 
crime levels in “Prairie City” are not notably 
low, the community does not see the crime 
problem as an overriding crisis. Vice crimes, a 
perennial source of ethical and administrative 
problems for courts and police, are relatively 
rare. 


So it is not surprising that the court system 
in middle-sized “‘Prairie City” does not exhibit 
all the pathologies to be found in the courts of 
larger urban centers. The local bar is not rigidly 
stratified into those who are a part of the 
criminal system and those who are not, and this 
in turn means that the standards of the whole 
bar are brought to bear on all court personnel. 
Prosecutors feel relatively immune from popu- 
lar pressures, whether to enforce dubious laws 
or to support the local police and their defini- 
tion of what constitutes a prosecutable crime; 
the prosecutors are able to control the charging 
process, and to exercise that control without 
violating their responsibilities as advocates or as 
officers of the court. Defense counselors, for 
their part, are conscious enough of professional 
scrutiny to make the accommodations neces- 
sary to the system’s functioning without adopt- 
ing a cynical attitude towards their clients or 
abandoning their capacity for criticism. The 
system’s judges are not notably solicitous of 
defendants’ rights or lenient in their sentencing 
attitudes; but their effective power is limited by 
the extent to which, throughout the adjudica- 
tion process, they accept the judgments of the 
other court personnel. Plea bargaining in 
“Prairie City” involves relatively little alteration 
of actual charges, and the process pays more 
attention than might be expected to the ques- 
tion of actual guilt or innocence. Sentencing is 
fairly consistent, and the disparity between the 
fate of the poor and that of the nonpoor is less 
than in other places that have been written 
about. 


Neubauer by no means contends that 
“Prairie City” is without problems. For one 


thing, consistency of treatment is, not surpris-’ 


ingly, bought at the expense of consideration of 
individual circumstances. For another, Neu- 
bauer argues that the system both overempha- 
sizes and underemphasizes cultural differences, 
in equally egregious ways: it is reluctant to 
afford the law’s equal protection to lower-class 
persons involved in domestic disputes, while it 
prosecutes aggravated battery cases with.a vigor 
that ignores the differences in the meaning of 
violence to different people. These two criti- 
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cisms, of course, call on the “Prairie City” 
court system to adopt partially contradictory 
virtues; but the arguments do suggest that the 
dilemmas of heterogeneity have nat bypassed 
“Prairie City” entirely. Most important, finally, 
is the ultimate result of this efficient, con- 
sistent, largely nonarbitrary system: “Prairie 
City” sends a lot of people to prison. It has an 
average of 1.768 people in prison per thousand 
population, compared with a figure of .482 for 
downstate Illinois as a whole. 

This is not a previously unobserved connec- 
tion; consistent administration of justice is 
often empirically, if not logically, associated 
with relatively harsh administration of justice. 
(See Martin Levin, “Urban Politics and Judicial 
Behavior,” The Journal of Legal Studies, 1972, 
1, 193—225.) This is not to say that the 
connection can yet be called a universal one, or 
that future reforms in behalf of consistency and 
efficiency need necessarily bring this kind of 
results, But Neubauer’s book does join that 
body of literature emphasizing that in the area 
of criminal justice, we can not expect that 
reformers are going to be able to reconcile all 
the goals they have espoused. 


SUZANNE R. WEAVER 
Yale University 


Equality and Efficiency: The Big Tradeoff. By 
Arthur M. Okun. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution, 1975. Pp. 124. 
$6.95.) 


Reading Equality and Efficiency: The Big 
Tradeoff, by Arthur Okun of the Brookings 
Institution, is like having a leisurely conversa- 
tion with an old and wise friend cn the major 
moral messages behind current discussions of 
public policies. His principles are proper — he 
prefers equality to efficiency except when it 
costs too much. In other words, Mr. Okun is a 
moderate and reasonable man. Therefore it is 
certain that his principles will appear peculiar if 
not perverse to those who think a tradeoff is 
equivalent to a sellout. 

A personal book invites a private response. 
To my taste Okun is short on principles but 
long on policy. He lacks singlemincedness. I am 
dubious about his principles — he thinks cap- 
italism is strong on efficiency tut weak on 
ethics, and I believe the reverse; he faults 
` markets for being based on greed, while I prefer 
the private self-assertion of exchange to the 
collective force of envy. The assertion of the 
common interest in everything will leave it 
operative in nothing. I prefer to divert rapacity 
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rather than convert all human desire until the 
sin becomes the excuse for the sinful. 

But when it comes to policy as against 
philosophy, to a realm in which a combination 
of insights is often superior to a single mono- 
mania, Okun is a winner. Among many possible 
illustrations of his perspicacity — from govern- 
ment competition with private oil interests to 
subsiding wage rates for the working poor to an 
appreciation of the real gains of the social 
programs of the ’60s to “a redirection of 
federal expenditures toward income-equaliza- 
tion programs and away from other outlays” 
(p. 105) — let us focus on the distribution’ of 
income. Okun begins with some facts that place 
limits on distribution under democratic condi- 
tions. If no compensation would be paid to 
nationalize all corporate wealth, $150 billion 
could be realized at a price: “It would an- 
nihilate the constitutional rights of the affluent 
and would clobber the welfare of small savers as 
well as universities, philanthropic organizations 
and the beneficiaries of pension funds” (p. 54). 
If fair compensation were paid, the returns 
from- nationalization would be surprisingly 
small — about one per cent of GNP, or $13 
billion at 1973 prices. Compensation of execu- 
tives could, of course, be limited. But if the top 
were put at $60,000 per year, the pay of a 
Cabinet member, ‘“‘the total amount saved 
would be only a fraction of one per cent of the 
national wage bill” (p. 54). As Okun says 
“ ‘fair’ expropriation has less potential than tax 
reform” (p. 53). 


Unlike Rawls, Okun would not almost al- 
ways give priority to equality, and unlike 
Friedman he would not emphasize efficiency. 
“My answer,” Okun says, “isn’t always neat... 
I compromise.” He would give equality heavy 
weight but would rely on “the democratic 
political process to select reasonable weights on 
specific issues as they arise” (pp. 93—94). These 
are worthy principles for policy as a meliorative 
process, but I disagree with the way in which 
Okun arrives at them. 


To me it seems that Okun is unnecessarily 
concerned about how his pragmatism squares 
with Rawls’s egalitarianism. John Harsanyi has 
decisively (until someone convinces me other- 
wise) refuted John Rawls’ egalitarian position 
by showing that it often leads to the same 
results as classical utilitarian doctrine and, 
where it does not, clearly leads to undesirable 
moral results. Why should society pay an 
infinite amount to slightly improve the few 
worst off, as Rawls would require, when it 
could immensely improve the many slightly 
better off at less expense? Trading off, as Okun 
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would have it is, after all, a part of utilitarian- 
ism. 


It is one thing to trade efficiency for 
equality when life has decreed that we cannot 
maximize simultaneously on both dimensions; 
it is quite another to withdraw realms of 
activity wholesale from the need to trade at all. 
Okun is worried about conflicts between the 
domain of rights versus the domain of the 
market. Some things, after all, are sacred and 
ought not to be considered in terms, as was 
once said, of vulgar trade. If, instead of money, 
however, we speak of its analytical equivalent, 
that is, of opportunity costs, extending the 
religious realm is equivalent to saying that 
economic calculations are undesirable. My feel- 
ing, which Okun might disapprove of, is that if 
“rights” and “merit wants’ and other such 
concepts are used to take increasingly larger 
chunks out of the province of markets, then I 
for one shall have much less need for eco- 
nomics, and considerably less interest in econo- 
mists. Then I shall talk only (or largely or 
mostly) to moral philosophers (with passibly a 
captive cost accountant around to calculate 
sums). If, for instance, gas with which to drive 
cars belongs in the realm of rights rather than 
the mandate of the market, it would be 
difficult to find interesting problems far which 
the expertise of economists — there being little 
left to the economy — would still be appropri- 
ate. 

Okun’s brand of bourgeoise reformism (mine 
too!) is easily unmasked by such statements as, 
“To me, the purpose of heavier taxation at the 
top of the income and: wealth scale is not to 
bring down the affluent but to raise up the 
deprived” (p. 105). Once, in those lengthy 
campus conversations about justice and repres- 
sion that were a staple of the ’sixties, I asked a 
group of students which of these situations 
they would prefer: (a) the increase in income of 
the rich is redistributed to the poor or (b) all 
the wealth of the rich is destroyed. Most 
students, being reformist, preferred (a) because 
some are better off and none are worse off but 
a few, being radical, preferred (b) because 
formal equality would be greater, despite the 
fact that some people would be worse off and 
none better off. They would do well to join 
Arthur Okun’s floating seminar, and so would 
we all. 


AARON WILDAVSKY 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Morrison Era: Reform Politics in New 
Orleans. By Joseph B. Parker. (Gretna, La.: 
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Pelican Publishing Company, 1974. Pp. 154. 
$7.95.) i 


Most political scientists under the age of 
thirty-five and many beyond that age are likely 
to regard this book as an anachronism. This is 
not solely because the subject is historical, since 
the events of the Morrison era are recent 
enough to be considered contemporary for 
purposes of political analysis. But the pattern 
of politics described here seems more akin to 
the pre-World War I Age of Reform than to 
post-World War II urban politics. For the story 
turns on the career of deLesseps S. “Chep” 
Morrison, who was elected to four successive 
terms as Mayor of New Orleans in the role of a 
reformer battling the evil forces of an old- 
fashioned city machine. AŚ 

Furthermore, the book is unpretentious (and 
therefore out of keeping with the dominant 
mode of the discipline) in at least two, and 
possibly, three ways. It does not purport either 
to refute or to validate any grand theory of 
urban political power, and it is not self-con- 
sciously concerned with research design or 
methodological gimmickry. The possible third 
evidence of near-Victorian modesty is an almost 
total absence of social science jargon; and Į use 
the modifier “possible”? because I can never be. 
sure whether the deadly prose of so many of 
our professional brethren is used to demon- 
strate that we are dealing with an established 
body of knowledge, or is the result of a simple 
inability to think and write in the native 
language. Whatever the case, Mr. Parker’s lack 
of sensitivity to the mores of the political 
science fraternity will almost certainly mean 
that the book will be considered hopelessly 
outmoded as a merely descriptive, rather than 
an explanatory or, even more aspiringly, a 
“causal theory” effort. 

Quite apart from its Dionysian and gastro- 
nomic attractions, New Orleans has had- an 
intrinsic appeal to the afficionado of politics as 
it is practiced in the provincia] arenas. Because 
of its early development, ethnic composition 
and function as a major port, New Orleans is 
the only city in the South with the dubious 
distinction of having developed a full-fledged 
urban machine paralleling those in the North 
during the nineteenth century. The pattern of 
ward organization, patronage, service as a wel- 
fare surrogate, control over vendible blocs of 
votes, and boss-oriented leadership character- 
istic of this phenomenon generally also typified 
the Regular Democratic organization for up- 
wards of sixty years. Periodically, too, the 
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organization was beset with temporary incur-. 


sions by reform groups who lacked staying 
power; but in the 1930s Huey Long managed to 
break the local hold of the machine and 
reconstitute it for his own larger purposes. 

Morrison, who at the age of thirty-three had 
just returned from the war with the rank of 
Colonel, was a last minute choice of the then 
current reform group to oppose Mayor Robert 
S. Maestri in the 1946 election. Not only did 
Morrison surprise both the machine and his 
own supporters by winning, but he organized so 
effectively and expanded his support so broadly 
that he eventually wrote the epitaph for the 
Old Regulars by dominating New Orleans poli- 
tics for the subsequent sixteen years. Although 
he was able to extend his base of support 
throughout the French Catholic geographic 
triangle in the southern part of Louisiana, he 
was unsuccessful in three gubz=rnatorial races 
because he barely made a dent in the vote of 
the predominant Anglo-Saxon Protestant cul- 
ture of the rest of the state. 

The major interpretative emphasis in Profes- 
sor Parker’s review of the era is that, once 
Morrison was elected, his efforts at reform were 
subordinated to organizational! politics designed 
to perpetuate and extend his political power. 
As support for this argument the author points 
out the extent to which the Morrison organiza- 
tion — The Crescent City Democratic Associa- 
tion — continued the pattern of ward-based 
control through local leaders, some of whom 
wére co-opted Old Regulars. He also stresses the 
extent to which Morrison personally dominated 
the organization, relied on political profes- 
sionalism rather than ideological commitment 
to augment his electoral strength, and concen- 
trated more on favors and adjustments of minor 
local problems than on solutions to major social 
and economic issues. 

Some of these assessments are undoubtedly 
correct but, as some of his own data suggest, 
the matter was more complicated than Profes- 
sor Parker indicates. In the first place, there is 
little in Morrison’s background to indicate that 
he was ever a programmatic reformer. But 
Morrison was a structural reformer as well as 
something of an urban rehabilitationist, yet his 
overhaul of the Municipal Charter and Civil 
Service reform are mentioned only in passing, 
and urban renewal under his administration is 
not treated at all. Furthermore, Professor 
Parker’s tables on the distribution of Morrison’s 
votes among various socioeconomic strata show 
a steadily increasing appeal to a wice variety of 
proups, including biacks and working classes, 
which implies that many voters perceived Mor- 
rison as a more satisfactory urban policy-maker 
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-than any of the alternatives open to them, Thus 


Morrison’s reforms in New Orleans may have 
appeared to contemporary locals as being more 
extensive than they seem to the retrospective 
observer whose point of reference is not the 
Age of Reform but the policy aspirations of a 
later breed cf urban utopians. Even in this. 
context, it is probably the case that Morrison’s 
structural reforms (including expanded oppor- 
tunities for popular participation) were neces- 
sary precursors of the more substantive reforms 
the city now seems to be undergoing. l 


WILLIAM C.HAVARD 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


Curing the Mischiefs of Faction: Party Reform 
in America. By Austin Ranney. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1975. Pp. xi, 
218. $8.50, cloth; $3.25, paper.) 


This book, an outgrowth of the Jefferson 
Memorial Lectures delivered by Professor Aus- 
tin Ranney at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in February and March, 1973, is a 
thoughtful and timely examination of the 
theory and practice of the various efforts that 
have been made to reform political parties in 
the United States from the 1790s to the first 
half of 1974. “Party reform” Ranney defines 
as the “adoption of party rules and public laws 
intended to alter the structure and behavior of 
an established party or party system” (p. 12). 
In addressing himself to this topic, Professor 
Ranney speaks as both a scholar and a practi- 
tioner. From 1969 to 1972, he served as a 
member of the Democratic party’s Commission 
on Party Structure and Delegate Selection (the 
“McGovern-Fraser commission”) which pro- 
duced some of the most far-reaching rule 
changes in that party’s history. 

Professor Ranney identifies three major 
waves of party reform efforts since the initial 
establishment of the American party system in 
the years following the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. The first was the Jacksonian reforms of 
1820—1840. which ended the making of pres- 
idential nominations by the Jeffersonian Re- 
publicans’ congressional caucus, and led to the 
use of national presidential nominating conven- 
tions. The second was the Progressive reforms 
of 1890—1920, which featured the introduc- 
tion of the direct primary and the adoption by 
most states of elaborate legal codes to regulate 
the state parties’ internal affairs. 

The third reform wave has run from about 
1952 to the present day. This has seen the 
national ccmmittees and conventions assert 
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that they ~ not their state and local affiliates — 
have the ultimate control over membership in 
national party organs. And it has -also seen 
efforts by both parties to make their proce- 
dures for selecting national convention dele- 
gates more open and their conventions more 
representative. Writing in, early 1974, Ranney 
felt that this latest reform wave had still not 
spent its course. 

It is Ranney’s thesis that these great reform 
efforts have occurred in part because Americans 
are profoundly ambivalent in their attitudes 
toward political parties. We tinker with the 
rules because we don’t want to grapple with the 
fundamental alternatives of either abolishing 
parties or allowing them to act as they will. 

Ranney holds that James Madison, among 
many others, seems to typify this American 
combination of antiparty thought and partisan 
action. In 1788 he published his Tenth Federal- 
ist paper, with its famous argument that the 
first objective of republican government must 
be to find “methods of curing the mischiefs of 
faction” by the fragmentation and dispersion of 
governmental power, thus making it impossible 
for a single party or faction to obtain a 
monopoly of power and impose its will every- 
where. That was Madison the theorist. Yet less 
than two years later, Madison the politician 
joined Thomas Jefferson in a determined effort 
to resist the foreign and domestic policies of 
Alexander Hamilton. To do so, if was necessary 
to unify the anti-Hamiltonians in Congress. 
Thus Madison, the critic of faction, became one 
of the chief architects of the new Republican 
party. 

There follow three illuminating discussions 

of central questions concerning the proper 
status of parties about which Americans have 
never fully agreed. In a chapter on “Putting the 
Parties in their Place,’ Ranney provides an 
interesting ‘analysis of the development of 
nominations by legislative and congressional 


caucuses, and the subsequent shift from the 


caucus to the convention. He also explores the 
issue of. whether parties shall be treated in law 
as private associations or public agencies, legal 
regulation of American state and local parties, 
and the current conflict over the legal status of 
the national parties. 

In a chapter on “Making the Parties Be- 
have,” Ranney discusses how to make the 
parties representative of their members. In the 
selection of delegates to national party conven- 
tions, he sees two competing conceptions of 
fairness which the Democratic party, in par- 
ticular, has been grappling with in recent years. 
One he calls “preferential proportional repre- 
sentation,” the notion that each state dele- 
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candidates in the same proportions as they exist . 


among the state’s Democrats. The other is 
“proportional demographic representation.” 
This is the notion that a convention, or other 
representative body, should be a sample or a 
map-to-scale of the population it represents. 
This led to the famous “quota systems” for 
women, young people, and minority ethnic 
groups in the 1972 Democratic Convention 
(quota systems which Ranney, as a commission 
member, eventually opposed). 

‘In this section Ranney also discusses the 
introduction of the direct primary, starting 
with the nation’s first mandatory and compre- 
hensive direct primary law, passed in Wisconsin 
in 1903. That law was enacted with the 
vigorous support of Robert M. La Follette, who 
had lost bids for the Republican nomination for 
Governor in the party’s state conventions in 
1896 and 1898. In its implications for party 


structure and party processes. Ranney considers’ 


the direct primary “the most radical of all the 
party reforms” (p. 121). 

A third major discussion is entitled “Putting 
the Right People in Charge.” Once again basic 
issues over which Americans have been divided 
for over a century are carefully dissected. Who 
are the party members whom conventions and 
other party organs are supposed to represent? Is 
it the party regulars? Enthusiasts for particular 
issues or candidates? Self-designated ‘‘mem- 
bers” of a party? All voters who feel they 
would like to vote in a particular party’s 
primary? Or any and all voters? A second 
theme is the issue of national versus local 
control in the organization of the American 
national parties. Ranney calls the years from 
1824 to 1956 an era of decline for organs of 
the national parties. But he also sees interesting 


and potentially important signs of a revival of ` 


national control from 1956 to the present. 
Ranney concludes by stating explicitly his 
own value preferences on a number of these 
recurrent and often hotly debated issues of 
party reform. He feels that all devoted party 
followers — of whatever ideological persuasion 
— should ask of any proposed reform rule, “Is 
it fair?” and “Is it moral?” But they should also 
ask, “Will it help or hurt our party’s chances to 
win elections?” In part because of this second 
standard, he favors “preferential representa- 
tion,” but not “demographic representation’ 
(p. 197). E 
Considered as a whole, Professor Ranney’s 
book is an important and thought-provoking 
contribution to the literature on political par- 
ties. There is interesting new material on the 
development of party institutions and the 
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attitudes of opinion leaders toward political 
parties in the United States. At the same time, 
the book is as much a thoughtful synthesis and 
evaluation of research findings by others on 
political parties as a study based on the 
generation of new empirical data. As a conse- 
quence, it raises intriguing new questions for 
further empirical analysis. There is more, for 
example, to be done on the development of 
nominating institutions in the late 18th and the 
19th centuries. What were the factors that 


caused their development? What were their 


consequences? And why did the new institu- 
tional arrangements have the political effects 
that they did? 

The causes and consequences of the adop- 
tion of the direct primary also appear to be a 
particularly promising field for further investi- 
gation. Ranney stresses the development of the 
direct primary in the North — particularly the 
push given it in 1903 by the La Follette 
progressives in Wisconsin, where the convention 
system seemed to function as an impediment to 
the elevation of progressive candidates to pow- 
er. But as the work of political historians such 
as Albert D. Kirwan on Mississippi and L. M. 
Holland on Georgia suggests, there were experi- 
ments with the direct primary in southern 
states before it was widely adopted in the 
North. And a major factor in the South — in 
addition to hard-nosed calculations as to who 
could win better with a new electoral device — 
may have been a desire to escape from one- 
partyism by providing an arena for meaningful 
political struggles in the primary. 

Professor Ranney’s point about the basic 
ambivalence of American attitudes toward poli- 
tical parties is well taken. It could, as he 
implies, easily be broadened to an even more 
fundamental ambivalence toward political 
power itself. And as events as recent as 1973 
and 1974 make clear, perhaps that dispersion of 
governmental power which Madison felt is the 
only sure restraint on its abuse is buttressed 
most effectively only when one party does not 
control both the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. What, for exam- 
ple, would the outcome of the inquest into the 
domestic activities of the Nixon administration 
have been, if Mr. Hutchinson rather than Mr. 
Rodino had been Chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary? Or if a Repub- 
lican Senator backed by a Republican majority, 
rather than Senator Sam Ervin, had been 
Chairman of the Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities? 

Finally, this admirable and stimulating book 
has a special flavor because, as already noted, 
its author not only is a scholar but also 
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participated actively in the forging of the 
Democratic reforms of 1969—1972. One senses 


that Ranney, like many a politico who observes 


subsequent events after the enactment of re- 
forms, may occasionally have asked himself: 
What have. we done? At the end of his book, he 
wisely admonishes the reader to beware of the 
unanticipated consequences of sweeping polit- 
ical reforms. “No one concerned with party 
reform has been able to forecast the conse- 
quences of particular changes with much ac- 
curacy and consistency” (p. 208). 

And why have would-be, reformers “en- 
countered so many surprises, pleasant and 


' unpleasant” from their reforms? The answer, 


Ranney suggests, is that ‘“‘party rules and 
procedures constitute only one set of factors 
operating in a vast maelstrom of other trigger- 
ing and contagion factors” (p. 208). Now that 
the 1976 primary and general election cam- 
paigns have taken place under new ground 
rules, those words may take on even greater 
relevance. 


MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR. 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Policy Analysis in the Federal Aviation Admini- 
stration. By Steven E. Rhoads. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974. Pp. 160. 
$13.00.) 


This is not a book about policy analysis in 
the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). 
Rather it is a discussion of some contemporary 
national aviation issues: charges, airport control 
towers, and other matters relating to the use of 
the airways. Approximately fifteen pages be- 
fore the end, the author finally gets around to a 
brief consideration of the role-of analysis in 
FAA, but even then he fails to animate his 
study with the stuff of public policy: real 
actors, organizations, and politics. Throughout 
the book, FAA is a lifeless bystander, not an 
active policy maker. 

The problem is more,’ than a misleading title 
for there still is no adequate study of the 
application of policy analysis (or PPB) by a 
federal agency. Professor Rhoads comes closer 
than others, but he does not penetrate the 
administrative curtain to examine the place of 
analysis in government decision making. Nor 
does he make effective use of the relevant 
material and evidence such as FAA budgets, 
congressional hearings, or policy actions. There 
is an occasional reference — barely more — to 
legislative proposals, but little presentation of 
details. The reader is not even informed of the 
place of FAA in the Department of Transporta- 
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tion or of the role of the Office of Aviation 
Policy and Plans in FAA. . 

This lack is unfortunate because throughout 
the book Rhoads offers judicious and succinct 
commentary on the validity of various analytic 
approaches. The tone is balanced and reasoned, 
a welcome relief from the polemics of the PPB 
and policy analysis literature. Rhoads takes the 
- position that analysts should be “principally 
concerned with policy rationality” rather than 
with political feasibility and he therefore re- 
strains himself from exploring the political 
world of FAA. What emerges is an analysis of 
analysis, not of policy. 

After a brief introduction to aviatian issues 
and a six-page description of various legislative 
proposals of the Johnson and Nixon Admini- 
strations, Rhoads presents the “analytic per- 
spective,” a rigid commitment to economic 
efficiency, consumer sovereignty, and a cost- 
‘effectiveness test for all proposed FAA activi- 
ties. The bulk of the book is an examination of 
how analysts (mostly outside FAA) evaluate 
the costs and benefits of FAA investments. 
Rhoads constructs a “debate” between analytic 
proponents of user charges and interest group 
opponents. The debate is fueled by the author’s 


repeated injection of “analysts would respond,” 


“most analysts think,” “analysts often ask,” 
and similar substitutes for a full-blown exposi- 
tion of analytic practice. The author intervenes 
constantly in the “debate,” passing judgment 
on ‘the would-be claims of the sides — always 
sensible and fair, but never allowing the reader 
to gauge the battle by himself. 

The most interesting (and lengthiest) por- 
tions of the book relate to family disputes 
among economists over the valuation of time 
and life. Of particular relevance is the dispute 
between those (such as Fromm) who would use 
` a Straightforward earnings test to evaluate FAA 
safety activities and those (such as Schelling 
‘and Taylor) who seek a broader, politically 
sensitive measure of value. 

The book contains much that relates to the 
utility and limitations of economic analysis for 
government organizations. The abortive PPB 
experience of the 1960s showed that the most 
serious problem is using, not doing, analysis. 
Perhaps Professor Rhoads will carry his study a 
big step further by reporting what happened to 
analysis when it met a government organiza- 
tion. As Elizabeth Drew suggested some years 
ago, this is the key to understanding the fate of 
policy analysis in FAA and elsewhere. 


ALLEN SCHICK 
Congressional Research Service 
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Lessons from America: An Exploration. Edited 
by Richard Rose. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. Pp. 308. $14.95.) 


Overseas Americans, for at least a quarter 
century, have been engaged in the task of 
transmitting “Lessons from America” to an 
initially receptive, now increasingly resistant 
underdeveloped world. Occasionally they may 
have asked themselves the two key questions 
with which this collection of a dozen essays is 
concerned: “‘to what extent is the American 
experience unique,” and “to what extent does 
it provide a model for the rest of the world?” 

The present undertaking reflects the effort, 
“deceptively simple’ in the words of editor 
Richard Rose, by a group of scholars, nine 
Britons and two Americans, to assess the 
relevance of the American experience for the 
more developed world. Specifically, the ques- 
tion to which the editor directs the work is 
whether America is “inevitable or inimitable?” 
The range of the responses is broad, covering 
political science, history, economics, sociology, 
advertising, broadcasting and even architecture 
and design. The contributions have been assem- 
bled under two headings, “Myth and History” 
and “Lessons Drawn,” although not all of the 
essays fit neatly under either rubric. 

One of the most delightful {if unusual) 
approaches to “Myth and History” is provided 
by Reyner Banham, Professor of the History of 
Architecture at University College London. In 
his urbane and witty “European and American 
Design,” Banham surveys the design field from 
skyscrapers to household gadgets, noting along. 
the way the superbly functional purity of the 


. frontier Bowie knife and sharing LeCorbusier’s 


admiration for those “‘gifted savages” — Ameri- 
can engineers. 

Noting accurately that “the neat engineering 
solution is an integral product of U.S. culture” 
(p. 82), Professor Banham rather neglects the 
flood of trivial contrivances (from electric 
toothbrushes to mechanical carving knives) this 
approach has also loosed. But it is not necessary . 
to limit to design his conclusion that, to the 
careful analyst “America becomes less a pro- 
phecy, less of a model, and more of a com-: 
pendium of examples against which to compare 
our European experiences, experiments and 
ambitions” (p. 91). 

Moving along to the “Lessons Drawn,” 
editor Richard Rose, Professor of Politics at the 
University of Strathclyde, Glasgow, provides 
one of the most valuable — a lesson sophisti- 
cated in its understanding, not just of institu- 
tions, but of the people behind them. He is 
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equally wise about the alleged “superiority” 
and possible transferability of institutions: 


The existence of differences in government 
does not mean that one model must be superior 
to the other. But it does provide a basis for 
“assessing their contrasting assumptions and con- 
sequences. The conclusions are unlikely to lead 
-to the transfer of institutions across the Atlan- 
‘tic, for the machinery of government is very 
sensitive to national influences. Comparison 
leads to greater understanding of the political 
culture that inhibits institutional transfer (p. 
132). 


Professor Rose is similarly persuasive in his 
analysis of what he sees as: (1) the tendency in 
the U.S. to rely on the courts to protect 
individual rights as against the greater reliance 
in the U.K. on the “good sense of the citizen- 
ry”; (2) the greater “electoral volatility” of 
American voters as compared with the greater 
party cohesion of their British counterparts; (3) 
American party weaknesses, “the American 
party system is unique [in] that other countries 
do not wish to copy it” (p. 143), in contrast to 
the British parties with their “‘undivided re- 
sponsibility’; (4) ‘European fears of anarchy 
versus American fears of centralizaticn; and (5) 
the British belief in the “probity of their 
government” against the American “Wild West” 
approach. 

- In contrast, the essay by Tom Hooson, 
“Exporting the Pursuit of Happiness,” comes 
out more American than the Americans, more 
Madison than the Avenue on which British-born 
Hooson received his training before becoming 
director of European operations for Benton & 
Bowles International, overseas branch of the 
American public relations firm. Hooson pre- 
sents an impassioned, if less than persuasive, 
defense of American advertising practices, con- 
cluding that “quality is the key to success” in 
the competition for the American consumer 
dollar: His prime example? “Premium petrol!” 


John Whale goes almost to the other ex-. 


treme in his article, “Public Broadcasting Poli- 
cy.” Discussing the impact of the American TV 


model on the British, he pointedly and justifi- 
ably concludes: “Whether that particular lesson 
was a useful one is a matter of doubt” (p. 192). 
On the other hand, he does neglect the some- 
times positive aspects of American commercial 
radio — exemplified at its best by the continu- 
ing Metropolitan Opera series and the earlier 
New York Philharmonic broadcasts. 

Yet another negative “lesson” is that drawn 
by Hugh Heclo in “The Welfare State: The 
Costs of American Self-Sufficiency.”’ American 
Heclo, presently a research associate at the 
Brookings Institution, concludes that in the 
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case of welfare, Americans’ could and should 
learn from Europeans. He provides an effective 
analysis of the contrasting approach to relief in 
Britain and the U.S. — the active seeking out of 
eligibles in England as against the reliance ona 
“work ethic” to justify penurious and begrudg- 
ing aid in America. The latter, he further notes, 
is compounded. by a Federal system of grants 
“to create mutual exchanges of money without 
creating join: commitment to social purposes” 
(p. 278). Corcludes Heclo: 


Models can serve as warnings as well as inspire 
emulation. The American experience with the 
welfare state seems to serve best as a cautionary 
tale. Rathe- than facilitating a balanced compe- 
tition between collectivist and individualist 
conceptions of human freedom, the American 
ethic automatically prejudges the issue. The 
modern American Dream is not a social vision; 
it is not an expression of what people are to 
each other, but what they are to have for 
themselves (p. 280). 


In summary, Lessons from America, as do 
many such collections, leaves the reader some- 
what dissatisfied with the variable quality of its 
articles and with the limited depth inherent in 
its treatment. On the other hand, contributors 
like Banham, Heclo and Rose have demon- 
strated a sound approach for judging the 
desirability as well as the inevitability of the 
American model. And, if Banham is correct, as 
we suspect, about the value of a compendium 
of American experience for such purposes, this- 
initial effort has served its function well. 
Indeed, it strongly suggests further inquiries 
along similar lines. Certainly there are many 
other areas where additional lessons, negative as 
well as positive, might be drawn by equally 
perceptive explorers. As it stands, Richard Rose 
has assemblsd, in Lessons from America, a 
worthwhile and challenging primer, not only 
for those in other lands, but for those in - 
America seeking a better understanding of 
themselves through a searching assessment of 
the applicability of their own experience and 
their own institutions to other times and places. 


KARL M. SCHMIDT 
Syracuse University 


Citizenship Between Elections: An Inquiry Into 
the Mobilizable American. By James N. 
Rosenau. (New York: The Free Press, 1974. 
Pp. xxxii, 526. $14.95.) 


One of the original expositors of the concept 
of the attentive public here gives us two books 
in one — a general analysis of attentiveness, and 
a case study of the Americans for Democratic 
Action (ADA) which applies the concept. In 
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the first he gives us the fruits of his considered 
thoughts on citizenship between elections, pre- 
senting in these four chapters the most sophisti- 
cated analysis of political attentiveness that I 
have seen. The sections describing the American 
attentive public are full of information and 
most valuable, but I was more interested in 
what appears to be a change in Professor 
Rosenau’s view of the size of this attentive 
public. In Public Opinion and Foreign Policy 
(1961) he stated that this public represented 10 
per cent of the population at its upper limit (p. 
40). Yet in the book under review, the attentive 
seem to represent between 15 and 27 per cent 
(pp. 26—28) — or a much broader monitoring 
public than Rosenau has used before. The 
author also adds to the literature by distinguish- 
ing between attentives and the ‘‘mobilizables” 
who may be called upon actually to give time, 
energy, money, or other forms of active sup- 
port. This second group is estimated to be 
much smaller — perhaps less than one per cent 
of the population (pp. 30, 33) — but it is even 
more critical, since these are the people that 
leaders can request to actually perform political 
acts for specific ends. 

Rosenau also strongly emphasizes his belief 
that the attentive public has been growing over 
time. As proof of this he presents data which 
show the growing numbers of letters to the 
editor of The New York Times, the editor of 
the New York Post, Senator Philip Hart, and 
the White House from the 1950s to the early 
1970s (p. 72). Yet the rate of mail on national 
and international issues to the White House — 
the most reliable source of data and the most 
important politically — did not change (pp. 
- 80—81), and writing to newspapers and politi- 
cal authorities would seem (using Rosenau’s 
criteria) to be mobilization rather than atten- 
tion. As far as those paying attention is 
concerned, SRC data — cited by Rosenau only 
up to 1964 (p. 65) — show a very mixed 
pattern up to 1972, with some increases and 
some decreases but no discernible direction 
over time. Thus, I must agree with John 
Mueller, who is cited in this regard, and disagree 
with Rosenau; political attentiveness probably 
has not increased over time; but the mobiliza- 
bles have increased slightly and have become 
more active. 

The growth thesis is not critical to Rosenau’s 
excellent analysis of attention and mobilization 
as central aspects of democratic citizenship, 
however. His definition of support as specific 
support and the consequent ignoring of diffuse 
support (p. 99) could be argued with, but the 
author’s purpose ds clearly to study the policy 
rather than more basic political processes. And 
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for this his model is excellent — especially in its 
insistence that citizen participation between 
elections springs from a multiplicity. of sources 
(chapter 4). 


The remainder of the book is more difficult 
to evaluate. Although the author warns us that 
he realizes his “treatment of- the empirical 
materials is likely to cause methodological 
purists to wince” (p. xxvii) — and even though I 
am very sympathetic to breaking method- 
ological rules if reasons can be given — his use 
of a single group as the data base for all of the 
remaining generalizations about attentiveness 
and mobilizables is disturbing. This is especially 
so because the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion is an ideological rather than a functional 
group, and Key and Truman tell us that the 
former are atypical of pressure groups. 


One example, of several, which suggests that 
the ideology of the particular group (the ADA) 
and time period chosen (1963—1964) for analy- 
sis are more crucial than the fact that the group 
consists of attentives and mobilizables is a 


finding that the attentives and especially mo- | 


bilizables look to the president when they write 
letters to influence policy. Although this is 
called one of the “central characteristics” of 
mobilizables (p. 216), the facts that the two 
cases studied (the test ban treaty in 1963, and 
the civil rights legislation of 1964) were both 


` presidential priorities, that both presidents were 


Democratic and liberal, that both were very 
aware of the ADA as an important reference 
group and that the ADA itself was very strongly 
president-oriented at the time certainly had a 
much greater effect on ADA members than on 
mobilizables or attentives generally. Even 
Rosenau’s reservation that the findings might 
only apply to ideological groups generally (p. 
195) seems doubtful, for an American Conser- 
vative Union counter-campaign at that time 
certainly would have been aimed at Congress. 


. Even so, there are many suggestive findings 
in this very well-analyzed book. The one on 
letter writing, indeed, seems itself valid when 
limited to ideological groups who. are repre- 
sented by a president who is favorably disposed 
to them. Other interesting findings show. that 
mobilizables differ from attentives in the fol- 
lowing ways: by religion, party identification, 
and income, but not by age, sex, race, region, 
education, or occupation; by being more active 
in writing letters to political authorities and in 
working in voluntary associations but not in 
writing letters to the media; and by being more 
interested and knowledgeable about the issue 
on which they were mobulized but not on issues 
generally. 
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As a case study of the ADA, then, the book 
is important. It is much more than a case study, 
however — although perhaps somewhat less 
general than the book itself suggests — because 
it presents many suggestive and imaginative 
hypotheses and at least eliminates some as not 
worthy of further research. The first part of the 
book especially rises above the details of a case 
study to give us an excellent description of the 
American attentive and mobilizable publics, 
their place in American politics and their 
critical role in democratic government. 


DONALD J. DEVINE 
- University of Maryland 


Program Budgeting for Planners: A Case Study 
of Appalachia with Projections through 
1985. By Warren Rovetch and John J. 
Gaskie. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1974. Pp. xiii, 136. $15.00.) 


Scholars and administrators may have pro- 
claimed the death and passing of Planning-Pro- 
gramming-Budgeting (PPBS) in the federal gov- 
ernment, but Professors Rovetch and Gaskie 
apparently are unimpressed with the reported 
demise. They have produced a slim volume 
which attests to the tenacity of the concepts of 
program budgeting. On balance a somewhat 
disappointing book, this work, however, should 
- not be dismissed perfunctorily by those ponder- 
ing the dynamics of incremental versus program 
budgeting. In six chapters the authors chronicle 
the design of a program budget system for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC). The 
perspective throughout is that of the outside 
planning consultant — the authors having been 
the principal consultants involved. The logically 


consistent presentation commences with a con-. 


ceptual chapter outlining a procedure for pro- 
gram budget development. (Define goals, define 
steps to achieve goals with timetables, deter- 
mine costs for all steps, define yardsticks to 
measure performance.) The remaining chapters, 
occasionally repetitive, describe the formula- 
tion of the ARC programs following these 
steps. Primary attention is given to goals, 
programs, and costs with disappointingly little 
being devoted to yardsticks for performance 
measurement — probably the most crucial and 
theoretically significant aspect of program 
budgeting. l 

The exposition lacks much of the systems 


~ “terminology of recent books on PPBS. Key 


terms include “performance information” rath- 
er than “output or impact data” and “‘socio- 
economic conditions” rather than “need and 
demand indicators.” The book does not suffer 

by sacrificing terminology, however, because its 
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most redeeming quality is its success in getting 
beyond terminology to demonstrate the use of 
empirical theory and statistical data in program 
design and selection. In chapter 2, for example, 
the authors begin by describing (albeit too 
briefly) the process of goal selection and follow 
with analyses in two program areas ~ health 
and education. These analyses, while not com- 
prehensive, show the consultants’ use of field 
literature in selecting relevant theory and data‘ 
to support program recommendations. Other 
analyses demonstrate techniques for use in 
areas where high quality data is lacking. Cita- 
tions to source documents in selected policy 
areas are presented throughout. Given this 
focus, the case study should be of considerable 
interest to planners, administrators, and budget 
analysts facing operational problems in design- 
ing program budgets. 


Redeeming qualities notwithstanding, politi- 
cal scientists and academic public admini- 
strators probably will be disappointed in this 
book for its errors of omission. The authors, 
having stated that budgets must be formulated 
“in a world that is political as well as eco- 
nomic” (p. 7), proceed to ignore the political 
context of their enterprise. Beyond this omis- 
sion, there is a disturbing lack of theory 
throughout the book. Three paragraphs attack: 
ing “‘incrementalism” (p. 6), plus scattered 
comments in the concluding chapter provide 
what little theoretical perspective the book has 
to offer. Few political scientists would disap- 
prove of attempts to “rationalize” traditional 
budgeting procedures; nevertheless, few will be 
satisfied with a glib dismissal of the functional 
aspects of incremental decision making so ably 
documented by Wildavsky, Lindblom, and 
others. Because the book lacks a theoretical 
perspective, the authors have missed the oppor- 
tunity to make a significant contribution to the 
general literature on budgeting. 

Costs to the authors in terms of missed 
opportunities and insights are seen throughout. 
In a section entitled “Local Input,” the authors 
concede a failure by local officials in the 
Appalachian subregions to identify subregional 
programs. This shortcoming is ascribed to their 
failure to understand the program budgeting 
process — a failure in “timing and execution 
rather than in concept” (p. 30). The reader is 
skeptical. Noting the experience with PPBS in 
other jurisdictions, one wonders whether the 
failure is due at least partially to elitism in the 
decision-making process itself. A candid discus- 
sion of this possibility could have been most 
enlightening. Similarly, the authors concede 
that housing goals were selected in a manner 
inconsistent with the rational program budget 
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model. Anticipating that need figures generated 
by the budget model would be excessive, ARC 
apparently forced the consultant to forego the 
normal analysis and propose a more “reason- 
able” figure. Thus political considerations 
apparently forced compromises in housing 
which call to mind the satisficing versus max- 
imizing discussions of Herbert A. Simon. Rath- 
er than superficially treating these aspects of 
the decision-making process as aberrations to 
the rational procedure, the study could have 
been deepened by explaining them in terms of 
intergovernmental relations, organizational and 
political theory. 

By failing to present governmental budgeting 
within the theoretical context of the larger 
public-policy-making process, the authors have 
missed the opportunity to transform a narrow 
case study into a work of more general interest. 


JAMES E. SKOK 


The Pennsylvania State University, 
Capitol Campus 


The Politics of Defense Analysis. By Ralph 
Sanders. (New York: Dunellen, 1974. Pp. 
361. $15.00.) 


The furor over Robert McNamara’s introduc- 
tion of systems analysis into the Defense 
Department’s decision-making process has sub- 
sided, the clashes it aroused with the Services 
and Congress have died away, and now, though 
shorn of its privileged status, it is an accepted 
element in our determination of the require- 
ments for national security. The time would 
therefore seem to be ripe for a searching look at 
the political implications of defense analysis 
(systems analysis applied to defense problems). 
Ralph Sanders’s book is a brave attempt at such 
a look. 

As Sanders (himself a defense analyst, once 
‘on McNamara’s staff) notes, we need to dis- 
tinguish between the techniques of systems 
analysis and the Office of Systems Analysis 
(eventually headed by an Assistant Secretary) 
established by McNamara. Definitions of sys- 
tems analysis abound, and Sanders mentions a 
number of them. Some have described systems 

: } r - 
analysis as no more than the application of the 
scientific method to particular problems, or 
quantified or enlightened common sense aided 
by modern analytical methods. James R. 
Schlesinger has called it “a mechanism for 
sharpening intuitions of the decision-maker.” 
Sanders’s preference is to represent it as a 
“cluster of analytical approaches appropriate 
for the middle point in the spectrum of 
problems” (p. 13), spectrum meaning here the 
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degree to which problems involve “technical or ` 


nontechnical factors." In practice, as he notes, 
it has come to mean much more than analytical 
approaches; it has been employed as a guide to 
action, an instrument for increasing the rational 
quality of decisions, a device for treating 
uncertainty as explicitly as possible, and an 
investigatory tool. 

Surely no one cou.d quarrel with such 
beneficial aims, yet systems analysis as prac- 
ticed in the Office of ths Secretary of Defense 
certainly led to serious political conflicts, sev- 
eral of which Sanders discusses. In particular, it 
aroused great opposition from the military and 
Congress. The shift in influence from military 
officers to civilian analysts, and clashes in 
personalities and rigid styles played their part, 
as Sanders points out. Military men tend to 
cover as many risks as possible and to place 
high value on experience; civilian analysts focus 
more on resource constraints that impede cov- 
ering so many risks, ard approach problems 
with abstract methods that seem unreal to 
many military men. 

Congressional response to systems analysis in 
defense policy followed a similar pattern. A 
good many congressmen, especially supporters 
of the military, objected to systems analysis’ 
getting into what they called a military role, 
e.g., responsibilities of tke Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(JCS). They felt the real issues were being 
ignored, that the Services were being forced to 
waste tremendous amouats of time in replying 
to requests from Systerms Analysis, and that 
Secretary McNamara paid too much attention 
to his analysts and too little to military 


advisors. Sanders himself notes that various . 


devices incorporated by systems analysis gave 
OSD analysts the lead in defense planning (over 
the Services) and had the effect of transferring 
the strategic planning function from JCS to 
Systems Analysis. Congressmen, and some mili- 
tary commentators, came down particularly 
hard on the use of systems analysis for what 
they claimed was obstrustion of congressional 
prerogatives in defense matters, abetting the 
centralization of power in the hands of the 
Secretary of Defense (as against the JCS and 


_ the Services), and for discouraging innovations 


in weapons development (MIRV was a notable 
exception) by studying problems to death. 
After the departure of Secretary McNamara, 


a trend toward decentralL.zation set in, and the | 


office of Systems Analysis lost much of its 
influence in defense matters. According to 
Sanders, it was confined largely to a review 
function, and under Elliot Richardson, Systems 
Analysis was redesignated as the Office of 
Program Analysis and Evaluation, no longer to 
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be headed by an assistant secretary. It is not 
likely, says Sanders, that in the foreseeable 
future OSD analysts will regain the “privileged 
status” they enjoyed under McNamara. Despite 
its decline, the influence of systems analysis 
remains. The Services have built up their own 
analytical capabilities and-installed analysts at 
higher levels in their own organizations. The 
Planning, Programming, and Budgeting System 
- (PPBS) has evoked special approval and is now 
employed in a number of civilian departments. 
Sanders feels that systems analysis won enough 
general endorsement to remain an integral part 
of our defense planning and management struc- 
ture. 

The “politics” of systems analysis or defense 
analysis would therefore seem to have died 
away. Its connection with the centralization of 
the Department of Defense was what made it so 
controversial, and its influence waned in the 
face of problems, such as Vietnam, which 
involved political and social factors not readily 
susceptible to quantitative analysis. 

Sanders’s book is loosely: organized ‘and 
tends to mix up systems analysis with discus- 
sions on how the management of national 
security policy as a whole has changed since 
1961. Truisms abound, and there are long, 
extraneous portions, particularly on the Safe- 
guard ABM hearings and oh the subsequent 
investigation by the Operations Research Soci- 
ety of the testimony in these hearings. The 
. index is especially poor; the “Whiz Kids” are 
referred to in the text on page 49 yet the, 
index’s first reference to them is for page 148; 
‘and Secretary Richardson, although mentioned 
in the text, fails to show up in the index at all. 

In summary, Sanders presents a generally 
sympathetic, discursive account of defense 
analysis since the beginning of the McNamara 
period. As Sanders observes in his own sum- 
ming up, systems analysis, although now 
treated with less reverence, “...has joined 
practical politics, law, administration, eco- 
nomics, science, and military affairs as one 
more ingredient to consider in public business” 
(p. 322). It is this fact which will make his 
book, despite its considerable limitations, an 
additional source for students of the American 
government and how it deals with national 

security problems. z 


HAROLD L. HITCHENS 
University of Pittsburgh 


The American Judicial Process: Models and 
Approaches. By Charles Sheldon. (New 
York: Dodd-Mead & Co., 1974. Pp. 244. 
$5.95.) 
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Should Copernicus have sought common 
ground with Ptolemy? Einstein with Newton? 
‘“‘Behavioral:sts” with ‘“Traditionalists’? Are 
political scientists, like ““Buridan’s ass,” unable 
to choose tetween two bundles of hay? Such 


"questions ccme to mind when one reads Charles 


Sheldon’s final chapter in The American Ju- 
dicial Process: Models and Approaches. 

In calling for eclecticism in our study of the 
judicial process, Professor Sheldon retains some 
common distinctions. A behavioralist is a 
“scholar who researches the judicial process 
from the perspective of decision making, 
micro-grours, role, macro-groups, impact and 
systems models. . .” (p. 228). The traditionalist, 
on the other hand, studies doctrine and norma- 
tive questions, and makes value judgments. ` 

While the traditionalist looks to the past, 
and the behavioralist to the present, the postbe- 
havioralist is future-oriented, judgmental, and 
reformist in outlook. He demands that we judge 
what we organize, analyze, predict, and explain. 
He urges that it is better, following Easton, “‘to 
be vague than nonrelevantly precise” (p. 229). 
The primary question the author sees in all this 
is not which approach shall prevail, but “how 
can all three work together to help understand 
and improve our judicial system and the society 
of which it :s an important part?” (p. 229). 


The postbehavioral revolution, in the au- 
thor’s view, can provide a meeting ground for 
all scholars of the judicial process through a 
suggested division of labor. The behavioralist 
must cooperate more with his colleagues — i.e., 
build on what others have done, share his 
knowledge with traditionalists, and suggest em- - 
pirical ramizications of past and present for the 
future, brinzing forth alternatives with all their 
implications. The traditionalist is to make his 
contribution by applying the models of the 
behavioralist to the past and by making norma- 
tive judgments about the judicial process. He is 
also to suggest to us what is unacceptable and 
why. For, says Sheldon, if ‘judges are to 
allocate values in society, these allocations must 
be ‘correct’ and the values ought to be ‘good’ ” 
(p. 232). The traditionalist, he thinks, possesses 
specialized training and experience for such an 
investigation of values. In each chapter, the 
author provides a discussion of a single model — 
decision making, micro-group, etc. — a critique 
of the model, and a survey of research studies 
which employ the particular approach. 


‘My first conclusion is that this is a much- 
needed book by a broadminded author. Unlike 
others who have sought to survey the work in 
judicial process, Sheldon does not appear. wed- 
ded to any of the competing perspectives on 
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the subject. He is knowledgeable about an 
impressively wide spectrum of studies dealing 
with the judiciary. Indeed, I believe Sheldon’s 
volume is the broadest survey of research on 
judicial processes currently in print. And it will 
have particular value for the student who 
wishes to Know in general terms what has been 
done, who has done it, and what main concepts 
have organized the field. For this alone, the 
bottom line shows a fat profit for which the 
discipline is in the author’s debt. 

At the same time, this book, like all books, 
has its limitations. The author ~ in keeping 
with a “let every plant prosper” philosophy — 
seems to imply that all are flowers and none are 
weeds. Holding that each model has its unique 
and important contribution to make, he does 
not always keep his promise to identify that 
contribution. The device of the systematic 
critique provides an excellent opportunity for 
evaluation, and in some cases (notably the 
discussion of systems, role, and impact models), 
Professor Sheldon provides effective criticisms 
at a conceptual level. But when he moves to 
consider the work applying particular models, 
his critical faculties appear to weaken. In most 
cases he seems to accept too much and reject 
too little. The reader, therefore, will not leave 
the book with a very clear idea of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the research studies ex- 
amined. I concede that the author’s purpose 
may not have encompassed the goal I imply 
here. Be that as it may, a continuing need in the 
subfield is the identification of superior and 
inferior work and the juxtaposing of concepts 
and theories so that the poorer ones may be 
rejected and the better ones retained. 

Professor Sheldon’s normative stance, to say 
the least, is stimulating. Some readers will 
undoubtedly disagree with his assignment of 
research roles — and particularly with his view 


that the traditionalist is peculiarly equipped to. 


serve as the conscience of the subfield. The 
author does not emphasize a crucial distinction 
here: a student of values is not necessarily 
equipped to determine in some superior fashion 
the values to be pursued by the judicial system. 
As for Easton’s approved quip about relevance 
and ambiguity, the best that can be said is that 
it requires further discussion or qualification. 
Its validity, clearly, depends on many things. It 
assumes agreement regarding relevance and fails 
to distinguish present from future. Since we 
frequently cannot know whose determination 
of relevance is the appropriate determination 
for society, perhaps precision in our work 
should not be callously disregarded. 

A division of labor, similarly, is not a 
panacea for the differences in our perspectives. 
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Good research should drive out bad. Validated 
theory should triumph over theory found in- 


‘consistent with relevant data. Since such state- 


ments represent an epistemological posture, 
they are open to argument. But, surely, few 
would suggest that Copernicus should have 
sought common ground with Ptolemy — that 
either compromise or coexistence is preferred 
when “good? theory faces “bad.” Be- 
havioralists and traditionalists do have common 
ground, and there is a sense in which each has 
something to contribute. Yet, political scien- 
tists are not faced with the problem of Buri- 
dan’s ass. The “hay” content of proposed 
additions to our knowledge is a variable. In 
evaluating such proposals, we should not hesi- 
tate to exercise our ability to choose between 
clover and straw. If we continue (unhappily in 
my view) to insist on the use of the behavioral- 
ist/traditionalist dichotomy, we should savor- 
the contributions of each approach but reject 
the mistakes, the illegitimate claims, and the 
false leads, of which both are sometimes guilty. 
A division of labor will not suffice if what we 
seek is knowledge rather than “conflict avoid- 
ance.” 


S. SIDNEY ULMER 
University of Kentucky 


International Relations and the Future of 
Ocean Space. Edited by Robert G. Wirsing. 
Studies in International Affairs No. 10. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1974. Pp. xi, 146. $5.95.) 


The four essays contained in this volume 
were presented at a symposium convened in 
April 1972 by the University of South Carolina 
Institute of International Studies. 

The purpose of Professor Knight’s paper on 
“Special Domestic Interests and United States 
Ocean Policy” was to identify and comment 
upon the role of “special domestic interests” 
(industries, institutions or other interest groups 
or lobbies concerned with the use of the 
oceans) in the formulation of United States’ 
oceans policy. This is an essay which will 
interest not only the American observer, for, of 
course, every democratic state faces the same 
problem of how to consult and take account of 
the views of the many groups which have an 
interest in marine affairs. 

One of the main elements in the American 
effort to ensure that the formation of govern- 
ment policy should be open to public debate: 
and informed criticism by special interest 
groups was. the establishment by the State 
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Department in 1972 of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Law of the Sea, the main function of 
which was to advise the Chairman of the 
_Government’s Inter-Agency Law of the Sea 
Task Force. Although Professor Knight feels 
that the interests of the Department of Defense 
and the petroleum industry are better served 
than those of other lobbies, it certainly appears 
to a British reviewer that this machinery pro- 
vides 4 model which might well be copied to 
advantage by other governments like that of the 
United Kingdom, whose policies in this field 
seem too often to be regarded as secrets of 
statecraft pending their formal presentation in 
international forums. 

Dr. Friedheim, as his contribution to this 
volume, asks a question which must have been 
on the lips of many a delegate during the past 
few years: “A Law of the Sea Conference — 
Who Needs It?” Though somewhat dated now, 
this is still a thoughtful analysis of some of the 
defects of the United Nations as a suitable 
forum for the consideration of law-of-the-sea 
issues. It may still be necessary, if the Third 
United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea fails, to ask, with Dr. Friedheim, where do 
we go from here? The author offers sound 
advice on the available alternatives for seeking 
solutions to ocean use problems by means other 
than a universal UN-sponsored law-making con- 
ference. 

Professor Alexander’s contribution is con- 
cerned with “New Approaches to Control of 
Ocean Resources.” Given the breadth and 
complexity of the subject, it is not-surprising 
that Professor Alexander could do little more 
than scratch the surface in a mere 15-page 
essay. It is nevertheless a useful summary of 
some of the principal problems for newcomers 
to this subject. 


The final paper by Mr. Hull and Dr. Koers 
‘complements their earlier paper on an “Intro- 
duction to a Convention on the International 
Environment Protection Agency” (Law of the 
Sea Institute, University of Rhode Island, 
1972). The object of their collaboration in this 
subsequent paper was to combine Mr. Hull’s 
wide-ranging knowledge of marine affairs with 
Dr. Koer’s legal expertise to ensure that the 
designers of “A Regime for World Ocean 
Pollution Control” were supplied with a sound 
understanding of the environmental, societal, 
political, economic, and financial facts on which 
workable legal arrangements must be based. 
This is an ambitious undertaking which could 
hardly be accomplished in thirty-three pages. 
The result is, however, a stimulating and 
original contribution to the literature on marine 
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pollution. 
The four essays are complemented by five 
documentary appendices. ` 
E. D. BROWN 


The University of Wales 
Institute of Science and Technology 


Education, Unemployment, and Economic 
Growth. By Alan L. Sorkin. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974. Pp. 186. 
$12.50.) 


Numerous technical volumes in the fields of 
both labor and manpower economics have been 
published in recent years. These are often 
unintelligible to nonspecialists or even to spe- 
cialists with less than quantitative skills. Alan 
Sorkin’s study, while highly scientific and 
factual, is not a technical book and is intel- 
ligible and useful for anyone interested in the 
dynamics of the labor market and the politics 
of current manpower development programs. 

The book contains eight chapters in which 
Professor Sorkin explains developmentally the 
anatomy of employment and unemployment in 
the American labor force. Chapter 1 discusses 
basic labor force concepts, offers criticisms and 
suggestions for broadening the data base (e.g., 
job vacancy statistics) and carries out in-depth 
studies of particular employment phenomena. 
The second chapter, while focusing on the job 
structure of the U.S. economy, offers a co- 
herent analysis of changes in the labor force 
participation rates. 

The next three chapters are concerned with 
the nature and composition of postwar unem- 
ployment. While carefully reviewing a number 
of major studies regarding the causes of exces- 
sive unemployment during the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, the author observes that “from 
1950 to 1972 the relative unemployment rates 
of the less educated have not increased in 
comparison with their better educated counter- 
parts” (p. 97). Moreover, using census data he 
argues that structural unemployment did not 
worsen from 1957 to 1972, and attributes the 
high jobless rate to nonstructural factors such. 
as inadequate demand. 

Chapter 6 focuses on the interrelationships 
among unemployment, economic growth, and 
poverty. Sorkin shows that the Phillips curve, 
which relates the percentage of unemploy ment 
to changes in either wages or price, has shifted 
upward in recent years, indicating that low 
rates of unemployment can be achieved only 
with more rapid inflation than previously. He 
fails to notice, however, that perhaps relative 
poverty and unemployment are on the increase 
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in view of limited world resources and world- 
wide inflation. 

The remaining chapters present an evalua- 
tion of various significant federal manpower 
programs for the disadvantaged as well as a 
consideration of labor force and employment 
projections for the year 1980. 

It seems however, that Sorkin, like many 
other scholars, is not concerned with the 
limitation to economic growth or with prob- 
lems associated with the new era of declining 
affluence and rapid inflation. Apparently the 
ethnocentric perspective of the U.S. scholars 
prevents them from delving deép into the 
realities of issues and controversies with regard 
to the relationships among capitalism, exploita- 
tion, poverty, and economic growth throughout 
the world. Perhaps, then, this narrow perspec- 
tive is the fault of the community of scholars 
and not the author. Therefore, Sorkin’s book is 
worth reading not only for those students and 
members of the general public with an interest 
in labor problems, but also those policy makers 
in business and government. 


FARHAT GHAEM MAGHAMI 


The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, Toronto 


One Last Chance: The Democratic Party, 
1974—76. By John G. Stewart. (Naw York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. 208. $8.00, 
cloth; $3.50, paper.) 


Early in 1968 I wrote an article for a 


popular magazine anticipating the likelihood of 
a realigning election. A few weeks after the 
article appeared, I received a note from a 
distinguished professor emeritus of political 
science arguing that such speculations were 
unnecessary since history had preved that 
realigning elections occur every thirty-six years. 
With all due respect, the issue remains unre- 
solved. Plainly something of significance is 
happening in American politics. What it is, is 
not so clear. Indeed the elections of 1968 and 
1972 make somewhat suspect the whole re- 
aligning-deviating-maintaining classification 
schema. 

These last two elections have also produced 
a good shelf-and-a-half of interesting and read- 
able books purporting to explain where our 
party system is going, why, and how. But 
neither the self-styled psephologists, nor the 
journalists, nor the active party professionals — 
like Mr. Stewart — have been able to develop 
anything approaching a theory to explain what 
it is that is going on. Stewart’s book, like others 
of the genre, is fun to read, and it provides a 
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useful set of references to recent poll materials, 
party documents, and campaign anecdotes. His 
chapter on the origins and effects of reforms in 
the Democratic National Convention, for exam- 
ple, is a first-rate and up-to-date survey. But 
One Last Chance is not as comprehensive as a 
text; it offers no new theories of any sig- 
nificance and no new data. Its significance, if it 
has any, is as a small piece of the intellectual 
history of our times. 

And it is, by and large, a disappointing 
history. Clearly, we have more data about the 
American electorate than ever before. Yet we 
seem to know less. The half-life of recent books 
in the field is remarkably short (Whatever 
became of Scammon and Wattenberg’s “‘social 
issue” and their housewife in Dayton?), and 
there are few tasks more frustrating than that 
of trying to prepare syllabi for courses in party 
politics. 

Despite the book’s title, and despite Mr. 
Stewart’s background on the staffs of Hubert 
Humphrey- and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, this is not simply a party tract. As the 
majority party in the United States, the prob- 
lems of the Democrats are in many ways the 
problems of the party system as a whole. “This 
book,” Stewart ambitiously begins, “‘suggests 
how the Democratic Party can provide the 
political leadership that America will need for 
the ... closing decades of this century” (p. vii). 
To do so, he tells us, it is not enough for the 
Democrats to retain control of Congress, nor 
simply to remain in command of overwhelming 
pluralities in the Gallup poll. “Presidential 
power, for all its majesty, must be leavened by 
the clash of interests and values found on 
Capitol Hill and across the country” (p. 35), 
but, in the final analysis, it is the “Big 
Enchilada” that counts. 

How, then, can the Democrats recapture the 
presidency? Stewart’s answer, unfortunately, is 
not very clear. “The party’s future cannot be 
seen as a choice between the advocates of the 
New Politics ... or those who counsel a return 
to the familiar demography of the New Deal. 
The constituency that is potentially available to 
the Democrats in the 1970s is broader and 
more diverse than many persons imagined” (p. 
140). Indeed it excludes almost no one. And 
the way to bring this massive constituency 
together is to “force a new issue: Which of the 
two major parties is better able to achieve a 
new identity between the activities of govern- 
ment and the needs of the people? Which of the 
new parties is better able to communicate this 
new identity in terms that the people can 
understand?” (p. 152). 


Thus the issue for the Democrats, the 
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problem for our times, boils down to problems 
of imagery and technique: “This issue involves 
two principle imperatives ... first, to restore 
the popular belief that government ... can 
function competently and fairly; second, to 
convince people that government cares about 
what happens to average citizens” (p. 159). In 
showing such care, however, the government 
must avoid the pitfall of designing “appeals that 
are tied directly to the specific demands of 
discrete social and economic groups” (p. 161). 
_ Here we find both The End of Ideology and 
The End of Liberalism pushed to their ex- 
tremes. The Democrats must display responsive- 
- ness through the mastery of technique, without 
in any specific ways being responsive. They 
must prove that they can govern without 
coercing. 

Perhaps this is what the present period of re- 
alignment is all about. Perhaps the manifest 
symbol of the arrival of the technological 
society is that our politics are being trans- 
‘formed into a debate over technique. But it is 
difficult to see what role this leaves for the 
Republica.is. Will they be consigned to become 
less efficient? less responsive? less caring? less 
competent? Will the issues of the 1970s pit 
Roman Hruska’s championship of mediocrity 
against a Democratic standard of excellence? Or 
are there perhaps some deeper currents that 
Stewart and others have not yet reached? 


The problem with the literature on realign- 
ing elections, and with most books written 
during periods of realignment, is that it has, 
with a few notable exceptions, avoided deeper 
questions of political significance. The un- 
answered question is not whether realignments 
recur with the regularity of comets, nor wheth- 
er Catholics, Jews, or one-eyed jacks shift this 
_way or that; but rather what these shifts signify 
in terms of who gets what, when, and how. 
Stewart, unfortunately, is in good company 
when he ignores these deeper questions, 


EDWARD SCHNEIER 
= City College, C.U.N.Y. | 


Chicano Revolt in a Texas Town. By John 
Staples Shockley. (Notre Dame, Ind.: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1974. Pp. 314. 
$9.95, cloth; $3.95, paper.) 


Crystal City, Texas, was the scene of a 
political upheaval of no small import in the 
1960s. After decades of accepted Anglo rule, 
the majority Mexican-American population was 
aroused to electoral revolt and related confron- 
tations. First, in the 1963 school board and city 
elections, Chicanos of known sympathy for the 
low-income racial majority won political office. 
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The history of this headline-making turn of 
events in Crystal City is captured in painstaking 
detail by Professor Shockley. 

Without imprisoning himself at the outset in 
any particular analytical framework, the author 
simply attempts to reconstruct chronologically 
a complex drama. He givés attention to a wide 
range of social, economic, and political factors 
which seem to explain, at face value, the course 
of the Crys-al City story. At the end of each of 
the seven chapters is a summary analysis point- 
ing up whet Shockley considers to be crucial 
variables. As happens in so many narrative case 
studies, orie is led inevitably, as is the author, to 
the: conclusion that the Crystal City revolt was 
unique. No such confluence of social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors is likely to dupli- 
cate itself elsewhere in small-city America. 

Perfect replicability aside, however, Shock- 
ley provides much ground for generalization 
about revolt, the birth of new political organi- 
zations, the economic clout of incumbents, the 
administrat:ve capabilities of revolutionaries, 
the patholcgy of mass mobilization, the impor- 
tance of cutside assistance, the impact of a 
changed educational system, and the like. 

Students of the Crane Brinton theory of 
revolution on a grand scale will recognize, for 
instance, many parallels in the Crystal City 
episode. The economy of the city and the 
surrounding Winter Garden Area of South 
Texas were stable and growing. The ruling 
Anglos were caught completely by surprise by 
the 1963 electoral upset. Inept leadership by 
the victorious, but equally surprised, rebels 
produced several years of chaos, counter-revolu- 
tionary successes, and retrenchment. Finally, a 
charismatic local leader emerged in the person 
of highly educated Jose Angel Gutierrez to 
solidify the gains of the revolt and father the 
birth of Le Raza Unida Party. Only the absence 
of significant violence during the upheaval 


. separates Crystal City from the mainstream of 


genuine social revolutions. 

Much subtle economic violence is evident, 
nevertheless, in the Crystal City revolt, as 
Professor Shockley discovered while interview- 
ing the victims. Until its demise, the poll tax 
systematically deprived Mexican-Americans of 
suffrage. Chicanos elected to the city council in 
1963 found themselves out of a job or in other 
economic trouble. The lame-duck Anglo coun- 
cil took care to keep the major employer in the 
area, the Del Monte Corporation, off the 
property tax rolls through an annexing or- 
dinance exempting them for seven years. The 
economic vulnerability of the Chicano majority 
prompts emazement that their revolt could 
sustain itself at all. Shockley does not suggest 
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that the Chicano seizure of political power 
. turned the economic violence around or pro- 
duced great hardships for the Anglos in general. 

Anglo sensibilities were measurably shaken, 
though, by what the Chicanos were able to 
accomplish in capturing the school board. A 
militant new emphasis was given to the teaching 
of Spanish and. the cultural heritage of Mexi- 
can-Americans. Anglo teachers were gradually 
replaced by Chicanos. The Anglo students were 
made acutely aware of their own minority 
status within the local school system. The 
drama of events surrounding this cultural meta- 
morphosis shows Shockley at his best as a 
political historian. 

Students of local politics and public ad- 
ministration will be especially drawn to the 
author’s account of the first year of rule of La 
Raza Unida Party. After the 1969 elections, the 
Party was in a position to control both the 
school board and the city council: (As a result 
of the November, 1974 elections, they have 
since gained control of the county government 
as well.) Changes in personnel in the schools 
-and the city are carefully noted by Shockley. 
The use made of federal grant monies, the 
dynamic role of Gutierrez, and the building of a 
broad community organization pivoting around 
La Raza are key: elements in the administrative 
side of the revolt. 


A 

Professor Shockley obviously went to great 
lengths to interview as many of the political 
participants as he could reach. Also, he utilized 
oral history interview materials produced by 
the Baylor University Program for Oral History. 
Most of the sixty-plus interviewees are listed in 
the substantial bibliography. The author con- 
siders himself a neutral observer, and extensive 
documentation of the text bears this out. 


Perhaps this concern for objectivity furthers 
Shockley’s inclination to down-play the typicali- 
ty of Crystal City. Thwarted revolts in Uvalde, 
home of Texas Governor Dolph Briscoe, and 
other nearby towns with sizable Chicano popu- 
lations are cited as evidence that Crystal City is 
an exceptional case. While La Raza Unida has 
received deserved statewide and national atten- 
tion, it has been turned back so far in attempts 
to control local politics in the Southwest. 
Meanwhile, Gutierrez. has expanded his own 
base in Zavala County (since Shockley com- 
pleted his manuscript) by taking office as 
county judge in January, 1975. 

In the final chapter on Chicano control and 
the future, Shockley sheds his role as political 
historian. His extensive analysis of Chicano 
gains and Anglo failures allows him to point to 
the. future with an accuracy of detail that 
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cannot be disputed. He errs in only one 
important regard: he does not foresee Anglo 
corruption being replaced by Chicano corrup- 
tion in local office. Such charges have grown 
serious since Shockley’s prognosis. 

Students of minority group politics will find 
this case study helpful in analyzing future 
developments among the Chicanos in Texas and 
the United States. 


IRVING O. DAWSON 
The University of Texas at Arlington 


Revenue Sharing: Legal and Policy Analysis. By 
Otto G. Stolze. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1974. Pp. 303. $17.50.) 


This book is a highly detailed — almost 
paragraph-by-paragraph — analysis of the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, of the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the Trea- 
sury Department for its implementation, and of 
a major court decision interpreting one of its 
provisions, While it lacks the drama of a major 
case study of the legislative process, it, never- 
theless, reveals clearly the aspirations of the 
major interests which sought its passage and the 
numerous compromises painfully and tediously 
negotiated by White House, Treasury, and 
House, Senate, and Conference Committees. 

On the one side, Professor Stolze tells us, 
were those in Congress and the Executive 
Branch who regarded revenue sharing as a 
device to enhance local responsibility, reduce 
federal control, and aid the ailing treasuries of 
state house, county seat, and city hall. These 
forces were critical of the detailed federal- 
controls associated with categorical grants-in- 
aid through which the federal government 
shared its treasure and, particularly of’ the 
assumed distrust of state and local elected 
officials which federal practice implied. Mayors, 
governors, state legislators, city councilmen, 
and county commissioners rallied to the theme 
of local control and to the hope of eased tax 
burdens. On the other side were those who, for 
abundant reasons, distrusted state and local 
authorities when it came to aiding the unfor- 
tunate, rescuing the central city, and allowing 
all to share in the benefits without discrimina- 
tion. Somewhere in the center were those who 
felt that under any circumstance the. federal 
government had to ensure that allocated funds 
were not spent frivolously, nor without ade- 
quate reporting, auditing, and public under- 
standing. The author shows clearly the resultant 
compromises, inconsistencies, and inadver- 
tencies which resulted from those diverse pres- 
sures. The effort to minimize reporting to the 
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U.S. Treasury resulted in requiring virtually 
unworkable provisions for reporting to local 
constituents. The effort to avoid using the 
“windfall”? for redecorating the-mayor’s office 
resulted in restricting the use to “ordinary and 
necessary maintenance, operation, and capital 
expenditures” — a phrase defying definition. 
The effort to identify and then account for the 
federal money resulted in the requirement of a 
special trust fund and the encouragement every- 
where to substitute federal funds for local 
funds by “displacement” — making it impos- 
sible to state accurately what the federal funds 
were really used for. 

The author recounts at length the struggle 
over the allocation formulae, the difficulties of 
definition of legitimate objects of expenditures, 
the efforts to prevent abandonment of antidis- 
crimination rules and prevailing-wage require- 
ments of most existing federal grant programs, 
and the problems associated with attempting to 
insure “maintenance of. tax effort” by the 
recipient units. 

. Revenue sharing in the form of this act does 
not redistribute resources in the U.S. It was not 
intended to, says the author. While it does:seem 
to favor the central city over the suburbs, it 
does not promote much governmental consoli- 
dation. 

Disenchantment with this approach began to 
set in with the threats of and the practice of 
impoundment by the Nixon administration 
forcing spending pressure back upon local tax 
resources and by several special revenue sharing 
measures which simply bundled up existing 
categorical aids in new packages adding no new 
money. 

This book identifies virtually every con- 
troversy, explains clearly the attempted resolu- 
tion and sets out the guidelines for evaluation 
when we have had more experience. It should 
be an invaluable guide to how to do better next 
time. 


WILLIAM H. YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


How to Get Things Changed: A Handbook for 
Tackling Community Problems. By Bert 
Strauss and Mary E. Stowe. (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1974. Pp. 319. 


` 


$8.95.) 


Basically, this book is a “how to do it” 
manual for gaining maximum citizen input and 
involvement in identifying and searching for 
common solutions to community problems. Its 
authors divide the book into three sections 
covering what is done to involve citizens in 
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issues of local concern, why it works, and how 
it is done. The first section deals with the 
formation and accomplishments of the Com- 
mittee of 5£, a local citizen “‘think-tank” and 
action group in Loudoun County, Virginia. This 
ongoing group has tackled such diverse prob- 
lems as drug abuse, unemployment, and en- 
vironmental issues, and utilized such methods 
as job fairs, educational television, and planning 
conferences involving all segments of the com- 
munity. In the second section the authors 
explain their successful group-centered, non- 
directive approach initiated and sustained 
through the skill of a facilitator who guides 
without dominating the discussion, eliciting 
ideas from tke group in an attempt to maximize 
its potential in jointly arriving at solutions and 
the means by which they can be implemented. 
Emphasis ir this section is on techniques 
skillfully applied to maximizing local input in 
the solution of contentious problems, with the 
underlying essumption that eliciting the un- 
tapped potential of citizens gives them a sense 
of participation and involvement in the issues 
which affect their daily lives. Hence, they will 
presumably exhibit greater responsibility in 
seeking and working for ultimate solutions to 
local problems. In the third section, the authors 
explain how they broaden the base of participa- 
tion in setting up planning groups, how they 
train facilitetors, resource persons, reporters, 
and discussants, and how they organize, con- 
duct, and evaluate planning conferences. The 
book is graphically illustrated with outlines, 
charts, step-by-step approaches, and check-lists, 
and is amp_y interspersed with examples of 
group interaction which include rare failures as 
well as varied accomplishments. The book also 
has a useful appendix which contains a pot- 
pourri of training guidelines, questionnaires, 
goals, sampke conference programs and con- 
ference evaluations, and even includes such 
diverse topics as suggestions for cutting in ona 
long-winded speaker. 

This practical volume’s focus on interac- 
tional situations is understandable in light of 
the background of its coauthors: Bert. Strauss 


has served as a management consultant to 


various groups, and Mary E. Stowe is a civic 
leader and former reporter. The value of: the 
book lies not in the formulation of new 
methods to mobilize citizens in the processes of 
decision making and implementation, but rath- 
er in the collection and application of 
established group techniques and skills, such as 


role playing. and the use of discussion facilita- 


tors and organizing skills in mobilizing citizens 
in the search for solutions to festering com- 
munity ills. Since the authors take nothing for 
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granted in demonstrating how citizens are 
organized for participation, the book at times is 
redundant and too detailed; on balance, how- 
ever, it is an interesting and informative book 
which can easily be read in several hours. While 
the book will undoubtedly be somewhat help- 
ful to the academician in pinpointing ways to 
encourage and provide channels for effective 
citizen participation, it should be of éven 
greater assistance to local community leaders 
who are actually trying to disseminate informa- 
tion and enhance communication and inter- 
action both among local citizens, and between 
these citizens and policy-making bodies. 


SHIRLEY E. OSTHOLM 
York College, CUNY 


The Supreme Court and “Political Questions”: 
A Study in Judicial Evasion. By Philippa 
Strum. (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press, 1974. Pp. 188. $7.50.) 


Philippa Strum aptly titled this book when 
she added to its main title (The Supreme Court 
and “Political Questions”) the words, A Study 
in Judicial Evasion. The author carefully, meth- 
odically, and often with meticulous detail, 
“dissects” case after case to show judicial 
evasion in deciding pressing social issues. The 
Supreme Court of the United States avoids 
decision making by reliance upon the “‘political 
question”? technique. The reader might con- 
clude from merely reading the book’s title, and 
certainly after reading most of the chapters, 
that the author takes a critical and disapproving 


‘view of the Court’s evasive technique. But this 


is not the case. She states in the concluding 
chapter that, “The political question device is 
justifiable because it preserves the Court by 
enabling it to withdraw from unequal contests 
and this.permits it to eliminate the inevitably 
harmful effects of such combat” (p. 142). 

The reader would have been better prepared 
for the author’s surprising justification of and 
support for the Court’s evasive scheme if the 
introductory chapter had contained some allu- 
sion to this point. It also would have been 
helpful if she had stated in the introduction 
what questions the study sought to resolve and 
the investigative methodology to be used. 

To determine whether the author adequately 
supports the book’s central proposition pre- 
supposes that the reader has a detailed 
knowledge of the numerous cases analyzed and 
discussed. The burden of proof rests, then, 
upon the persuasive argument and mass of 
information proffered by Professor Strum. The 


author does make a cogent and interesting brief, 


t 
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for the assertion that the Supreme Court’s use 
of the “political question” is dependent not 
only upon legal guidelines and its view of public 
policy, but upon the Court’s estimation of two 
additional factors: “executive enforcement of 
judicial decisions, and the existence of a soci- 
etal consensus” (p. 4). 

Professor Strum convincingly shows that the 
Court is not neutral. Its decisions are political 
and involve questions of power. Why has the 
Court labelled only some questions “‘political?”. 
The answer is the Court has determined that in 
these cases either its decision would not be 
enforced by the Executive Branch and it would, 
therefore, lose its prestige and esteem — indis- 
pensable to its power — or, if enforced, such 
enforcement would- negate “an existing or 
emerging American ‘truth’ ” (p. 4). 

The author applies this thesis to four cate- 
gories of cases. They are cases which involve the 
“republican form of government” clause in 
Article IV, Section 4 of the United States 
Constitution; reapportionment; laws and elec- 
tions; the Executive. Much of the book is 
devoted to the Court’s use of the Guaranty 
Clause as the constitutional phrase upon which 
to justify its determination of the “political 
question.” This clause as discussed historically 
and as placed into its political environment, is 
utilized by the Court as a “‘necessary concom- 
itant. to separation of powers” (p. 35). Profes- 
sor Strum rejects the claim that the Court uses 
“political questions” to avoid confrontation 
between the national government and state 
governments. 

The supporting data on the first factor in the 
Court’s employment of the “‘political question” 
are strong and convincing. That factor, as 
previously stated, is the problem of executive 
enforcement of the Court’s decree. Supporting 
data for the second factor (enforcement would 
result in a negation of an American “‘truth’’) are 
not at all clear — possibly because no one can 
tell what constitutes “American Truth.” Further, 
the author changes the statement of the thesis 
from the Court’s search for “societal con- 
sensus” to the statement that enforcement 
would result in a negation of an American 
“truth.” It is debatable whether lack of con- 
sensus is the same as negation of a truth. 


The book repeatedly addresses itself to the 
proposition that the Court looks for social 
consensus on a policy question. When such 
consensus is present, the Court does not resort 
to judicial evasion via the “political question.” 
The voting rights cases and the reapportion- 
ment cases illustrate this view. Presence of 
consensus makes executive enforcement an 
almost certainty. 
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Lack of clarity on this second factor weak- 
ens the conclusion: “When it [the Court] 
declares the presence of a political question, the 
Court tacitly admits that it cannot find, and 
therefore cannot ratify, a social consensus 
which does not violate basic American beliefs” 
(p. 142). 

For reasons of cohesiveness and more per- 
suasive argument, the question of “The Utility 
of the Political Question” as discussed in the 
concluding chapter, should have been raised 
earlier. The view that judicial evasion via 
“political questions” is justifiable becomes a 
lonely assertion at the end of the book, 
unsupported by the data cited within. It is a 
valid, poignant question to raise. 

Notwithstanding the above, the book is a 
valuable addition to the literature. It is informa- 
tive and clearly written, though sometimes it is 
a bit tedious. It is easy to understand, well 
researched and copiously documented. 


Lors B. MORELAND 
Spelman College 


The Politics of Representation: The Democratic 
- Convention of 1972. By Denis G. Sullivan, 
- Jeffrey L. Pressman, Benjamin I. Page, and 
. John J. Lyons. (New York: St. Martin’s 

Press, 1974. Pp. vii, 152. $9.95, cloth; 
$3.95, paper.) 


_ This book, produced by three political scien- 
tists and a student assistant then at Dartmouth 
College, is the result of a carefully planned 
study of the Democratic convention of 1972, 
with special attention to the problem of repre- 
sentation, or, in other words, the touchy 
problem of delegate selection and its relation to 
certain features of convention organization and 
operation. The method was somewhat similar, 
though on a much smaller scale and with a 
more limited purpose, to that of the American 
Political Science Association’s five-volume 
study of the 1952 conventions; that is, a group 
of about twenty-five students, under the super- 
vision of Denis Sullivan and colleagues, was sent 
to Miami, where they sat in on caucuses, state 
delegation meetings, and floor procesdings, and 
interviewed a random sample of 234 delegates 
on the basis of a previously prepared question- 
naire (which is included in the book as Appen- 
dix B). The results of these cbservations and 
interviews, together with a CBS poll of all the 
delegates, were written up in five chapters, each 
one apparently individually prepared but drawn 
together by the common purpose, presumably 
under Sullivan’s guidance and supervision, and 
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without any appreciable distinction in style or 
quality. 

The first chapter, by Sullivan himself, sug- 
gests four “dilemmas” in convention represen- 
tation: (1) who is entitled to participate direct- 
ly in the nominating process — actually the 
problem of party membership, which I ex- 
amined twenty-five years ago but which persists 
without solution to this day; (2) how to 
represent outside interests (labor, women, 
blacks, elderly, youth, southerners), and yet 
maintain a modicum of party loyalty; (3) 
whether the emphasis should be on issues, 
which are divisive, or on party survival, requir- 
ing compromise; (4) how to achieve a “balance 
between issue purity and organizational 
power,” or the conflict between the idealist, 
willing to sacrifice power for integrity, and the 
professional politician, willing to sacrifice in- 
tegrity for power. 

These dilemmas are examined in more detail 
in the succeeding chapters, with tables and 
figures to support the text. There are no clear 
solutions or conclusions, but the dilemmas or 
problems before the convention and the reac- 
tions of the delegates are pretty well stated. 
The authors find, for example, that the ““out- 
side” or special interests so carefully provided 
for by the McGovern-Fraser reforms were not 
much concerned about party loyalty, some of 
the delegates even insisting they were not 
Democrats at all. With respect to quotas, the 
authors argue that the issue is not the presence 
or absence of quotas, but which groups should 
be recognized, and ‘how formally any quota 
requirement should be stated. There is a good 
account of the various caucuses (Black, 
Women’s, Youth, Latin, Senior Citizens, Jewish) 


that met before and during the convention, 
with the observation that the most effective 
were, after all, the more traditional delegation 
caucuses, But I found most interesting, instruc- 
tive, and realistic the chapter dealing with the | 
party platform, often sneered at as insignificant 
window dressing. The authors describe in detail 
the drafting of the 1972 platform — the battles 
and compromises in its preparation between the 
issue purists and the professionals, the attitude 
of the delegates (they don’t read the platform, 
but 71 per cent think it important), and its | 
final adoption (‘the Democratic convention 
adopted an entire preprinted draft platform, 
amending only two sentences”). There is some 
implication in the account that the hearings 
held to ensure citizen participation in the 1972 
platform represented a “‘novel effort,” although 
such hearings and other procedures were begun 
about fifty years ago and have been increasingly 
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used since, but probably not as effectively as 
did the Democrats under Richard E. Neustadt. 

The project was funded by the Ford Foun- 
dation and Dartmouth College, and is probably 
worth what it cost, for the book is, on the 
whole, a calm and detached analysis of the 
principal problems before that turbulent Demo- 
cratic convention, and a useful addition to 
convention literature. There are three appen- 
dices — an explanation of the sampling proce- 
dure, the full text of the questionnaire, a 
chronology of convention events — and a good 
index. 


CLARENCE A.BERDAHL 


University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
(Emeritus) 


Patterns of Racial Discrimination. Edited by 
George M. von Furstenberg, Bennett Har- 
rison, and Ann R. Horowitz. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and 
Co., 1974. Vol. I: Housing, pp. 229; Vol. IF 
Employment and Income, pp. 254. $32.00, 
set.) 


Housing the Urban Poor: A Critical Evaluation 
of Federal Housing Policy. By Arthur P. 
Solomon. (Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 
1974. Pp. 227. $12.00.) 


With enviable precision, John Kain has calcu- 
lated that 24,622 more blacks would have been 
employed in Chicago in 1956, and 9,113 more 
in Detroit in 1952, if they had not been 
excluded from the suburbs by residential segre- 
gation (pp. 8, 23-4). No wonder economists 
have been welcome in policy-making circles. 
The policy implications of Kain’s analysis are 
perfectly clear — or would be perfectly clear 
were it not that the form of his regression 
equation, the quality of his data, and the 
interpretation of his findings are all disputed by 
other economists. 

In Patterns of Racial Discrimination, edited 
by George M. von Furstenberg, Bennett Har- 
rison, and Ann R. Horowitz, economists engage 
in refreshingly lively debates: a common format 
pits an.eminent protagonist against his or her 
critics. The papers in this two-volume set, all 
previously unpublished, were originally pre- 
sented at an OEO-funded conference on racial 
discrimination in housing and employment held 
at Indiana University on May 11, 1973, and 
later revised in the light of the other partici- 
pants’ criticisms and contributions. Since some 
summarize the literature and others present 
original data, they are useful to anyone in- 
terested in the current state of debate over 
certain public policy issues. 
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The first of two major issues examined in 
Volume JI, devoted to racial discrimination in 
housing, is the impact of residential segregation 
on employment. As noted above, John Kain 
reiterates his view that the decentralization of 
urban jobs (especially those in manufacturing) 
combined with racial discrimination in subur- 
ban housing has increased black unemploy- 
ment. He argues that opening suburban housing 
to central-city blacks is a necessary condition 
for increasing their job opportunities and im- 
proving their representation in suburban work- 
places. 


Bennett Harrison, leading spokesman for 
Kain’s critics, summarizes a large number of 
studies that he believes support the conclusion 
that ‘“‘racial discrimination in employment 
seems to be spacially uniquitous and should be 
dealt with directly — through affirmative action 


. programs, legal sanctions, and probably quotas 


— rather than indirectly (as Kain proposes) 
through suburban open housing” (p. 22). He 
argues that although many jobs are being 
decentralized, many others (70 per cent requir- 
ing low skill levels, according to one study) are 
being created in central cities, but are going to 
suburban commuters. Thus, he recommends 
redistributing these jobs rather than dispersing 
the black central-city population. Duran Bell, 
Jr.’s and Peter Hutchinson’s findings tend to 
support Harrison’s conclusions: Bell finds in- 
creased employment discrimination against 
black women residing in the suburbs compared 
to those residing in the nonpoor neighborhoods 
of central cities; and Hutchinson finds that 
blacks, especially black women and youth and 
those with higher educational attainment, re- 
siding in suburban poverty areas are worse off 
than their counterparts in central-city poverty 
areas. 

The second issue examined in Volume I is 
the impact of residential segregation on home 
values and housing consumption. Richard Muth 
and his critics argue the merits of equilibrium 
and disequilibrium, theories of racial housing 
markets: whether the market alone or the 
market inhibited by racial discrimination and 
inelasticities in the supply of housing deter- 
mines how much blacks pay. A defender of 
equilibrium theories, Richard Muth argues that 
residential segregation need not be caused by 
racial discrimination. He examines a number of 
studies and concludes: “Blacks clearly are more 
poorly housed on the average than whites are, a 
fact that I would attribute primarily to their 
lower incomes. While labor market discrimina- 
tion and other forms of ‘discrimination may 
thus contribute to the poorer housing of blacks, 
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it does not appear to me that housing market 


discrimination does so to an appreciable de- 


gree” (p. 117). Disequilibrium theorist John 
Quigley disagrees, however, finding evidence of 
“systematic discrimination against black hoùse- 
holds in the housing market” (p. 122). And, on 
the basis of a survey of San Francisco Bay Area 
housing markets, Mahlon R. Straszheim con- 
cludes that “increases in black family incomes 
in the context of a continued segregated market 
of the type prevailing in 1965 will not solve the 
housing problems of blacks” (p. 163). But 
George M. von Furstenberg and R. Jeffrey 
Grant test the explanatory value of equilibrium 
and disequilibrium theories in the Pittsburgh 
housing market and find “moderate support for 
the equilibrium theory” (p. 176). 

Victoria Lapham explores the problems asso- 
ciated with determining whether blacks pay 
more for housing. One of the most difficult is 
developing measures of neighborhood as well as 
housing quality so that it can be ascertained 
whether blacks pay more than whites for units 
of comparable quality. Edgar O. Olsen tests the 
hypotheses that poor and blacks pay more 
using New York City data and finds no support 
for them. Peter Mieszkowski summarizes the 
issues raised by the relationship between re- 
sidential segregation and discrimination. 

Volume II is devoted to employment and 
income. The first half examines some theories 
accounting for racial discrimination in employ- 
ment and their policy implications. Focusing 
upon why population groups differ in produc- 
tivity and why individuals of the same pro- 
ductivity receive different wages, Joseph E. 
Stiglitz reviews various theories accounting for 
income differentials between whites and blacks. 
Richard B. Freeman compares individual and 
collective behavior models of labor market 
discrimination. Barbara R. Bergmann describes 
a simple microsimulation model cf the labor 
market which may give insight into relation- 
ships among black workers, white workers, and 
employers. Jerolyn R. Lyle discuss2s problems 
associated with the federal enforcement of civil 
rights laws and regulations. In a more theo- 
retical section, Marcus Alexis argues that non- 
economic factors should play a role in the 
analytic treatment of racial discrimination in 
employment; and Saul Pleeter examines the 
impact of uncertainty on the discriminatory 
behavior of employers. In separate articles, 
Barry R. Chiswick and Duran Bell, Jr., explore 
aspects of the employee discrimination hy- 
pothesis; and Bradley R. Schiller offers critical 
comments. 

To the noneconomists, the second half of 
Volume II, examining trends in the differences 
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between black and white incomes, may be the 
most interesting. Data are presented , which 
show that the ratio of black to white incomes 
increased slightly in the period between 1964 
and 1971 (and declined in 1972). With con- 
siderable caution, the inference is drawn that, 
even allowing for the favorable effects of a tight 
labor market, federal poverty and civil rights 
programs may have contributed to the increase. 
In one article, Ann R. Horowitz surveys the 
literature on black-white income differentials 
since 1947, and in another, she examines 
certain differences in white-nonwhite family 
income for the 1954—1971 period. Using both 
census and Social Security Administration data, 
Wayne Vroom analyzes changes in the relative 
income of nonwhites by sex, age, region, and 
position in the distribution of income for the 
1948—1971 period. 


Whereas the economists in the Patterns of 
Racial Discrimination volumes include policy 
recommendations among their conclusions, fit- 
ting policy recommendations to what the data 
appear to support, Arthur P. Solomon (also an 
economist) in Housing the Urban Poor: A 
Critical Evaluation of Federal.Housing Policy 
begins with a listing of housing policy objec- 
tives and compares different methods of achiev- 
ing them. Whereas the authors in the Discrimi- 
nation volumes can draw only the most tenta- 
tive conclusions about the impact of different 
federal programs, Solomon compares the ef- 
fectiveness of specific federal programs along a 
number of dimensions. 


Solomon sets out to prove that housing 
programs have relied excessively “on the sub- 
sidization of new construction, as opposed to 
the improved utilization of the existing housing 
stock through conservation, rehabilitation, or 
direct consumer subsidies” (p.-2). To clarify the 
issues, following Henry Aaron, he distinguishes 
between the “too little housing” problem and 
the “bad housing” problem, and argues that 
federal housing policies have been much more 
successful in dealing with the first than the 
second. National policy has mistakenly at- 
tempted to solve the “bad housing” problem by 
subsidizing the construction of new units in- 
stead of trying to reverse the process of housing 
and neighborhood disinvestment within the 
inner cities. “Unfortunately, even tragically, the 
isolated construction of individual housing pro- 
jects has absolutely no impact on the wholesale 
deterioration of entire neighborhoods” (p. 7). 

Proponents of the construction strategy have 
wrongly concluded that housing for low-income 
groups is in short supply, Solomon contends, 
whereas “it is the loss of housing demand 
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associated with an absolute decline in popula- 
tion, as well as more concentrated poverty — 
rather than inadequate supply of housing stock 
~- which is at the heart of the old central cities’ 
housing problems” (p. 11). Thus, he advocates 
housing policies that promise to restore housing 
demand in central cities and permit the upgrad- 
ing of residential services, including the quality 
of existing structures, neighborhood environ- 
ments, and municipal services. 

Assuming that resources available for hous- 
ing are scarce, he examines the relative ef- 
fectiveness of six existing housing programs 
(three subsidizing new construction and three 
using existing housing stock) in terms of the 
number of inadequately housed families moved 
into decent shelter for any given expenditure of 
public funds; the extent and duration of the 
U.S. Treasury’s commitment which they entail; 
their impact upon vertical equity (the distribu- 
tion of benefits among income classes) and 


horizontal equity (the distribution of benefits. 


among those in comparable situations); their 
impact upon the creation of employment op- 
portunities; their impact upon revenue col- 
lected from local property taxes; and their 
impact upon the urban environment. Each 
index of effectiveness is considered in a sep- 
arate chapter; and tables summarize the data 
used to assess the costs and benefits of each 
approach. In the last chapter, Solomon sums up 
his findings and advocates shifting federal hous- 
ing policy from production subsidies to con- 
sumer subsidies in the form of housing al- 
lowances or income maintenance. 

Political scientists curious about how econo 
mists approach an understanding of poverty 
and racism should examine these volumes. They 
will learn that a need exists for institutional 
analyses as well as statistical manipulations of 
aggregate data. 


JUDITH V. MAY 
Rutgers University, Newark 


Management Science in Federal Agencies. By 
Michael J. White. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1975. Pp. 1il. 
$12.50.) : 


There is no question that in our age there is 
a good deal of commotion over the manner in 
which our federal agencies function. To many it 
seems that we live in an age of moronic decision 
making. Professor White characterizes current 
administrative and decision-making practices 
“as being completely subjective, irrational, and 
superannuated” (p. 2), and for that reason, he 
asserts that management scientists can make 
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decision making more objective and more sys- 
tematic by employing scientific methodologies, 
principally mathematics and statistics. In his 
words, “management science is also a base from 
which a policy science might be constructed” 
(p. 1). 

Professor White, then, like many of his 
colleagues in the profession, laments the crisis 
of identity which causes public administrators 
to question their subject matter and methods. 
In an effort to grapple with this problem, White 
ambitiously examines the phenomenon of 
adopting management science activities in gov- 
ernment agencies — viewing the concept of the 
adoption process as a critical variable to the 
idea of diffusion — to illustrate the difficulties 
attending the diffusion of sociotechnical inno- 
vations. 


Initially basing his comparative field investi- 
gation of forty-six government agencies over a 
five-year span on the descriptive Radnor- 
Rubenstein phase model, Professor White con- 
structs with considerable methodological ele- 
gance his own complex variation of the adop- 
tion-diffusion paradigm. One of his conclusions 
is that in any attempt to infuse sociotechnical 
innovations into complex organizations through 
revolutionary processes — where the innovators 
act aggressively on the adopting agency — the 
effort will encounter skepticism, inertia, and 
opposition, illustrating once again the power of 
bureaucratic preconceptions and the structural 
barriers to innovation. After all, the introduc- 
tion of innovation means big changes in the 
plans, operating procedures, and responsibilities 
of people in these organizations. Indeed, per- 
haps the most compelling reason for the demise 
of PPBS as a sociotechnical innovation was that 
the budgeters, unimpressed by what they 
viewed as meretricious claims of analytical 


rigor, refused to allow the PPB’ers in; the- 


PPB’ers did not know how to break down the 
resistance, notwithstanding the ‘enthusiastic 
support on behalf of program budgeting by top 
level management. 

In treating the development and the various 
patterns of adoption of management science in 
federal agencies, White’s doctoral study scrupu- 
lously documents the complex experiences and 
diversity of the data collection and analytic 
methods he employed to study the diffusion 
process accompanying sociotechnical innova- 
tion. Although White’s systematic analysis is 
admirable, he is on somewhat more tenuous 
ground when he disparages those who have 
criticized management science. To be sure, any 
skeptical social scientist who delves into the 
application of the management sciences will 


or 
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discover numerous.abuses committed primarily 
by those who, mesmerized by the aura of the 
scientific method, forget that its techniques are 
merely tools; and while one may exert energy 
and effort in the search for hard data, there 
remains at the same time the obligation to 
guard against the tyranny of technique which 
may be exercised at the expense of wisdom and 
good sense. Indeed, it is a commonly shared 
view that the phrase “scientific method” has in 
recent years been frequently used to invoke 
authority whose features have been worn away 
by the touch of many untutored hands. 

_ If Professor White asserts that management 
science should form a basis for participation in 
public policy making with its concerns with 
unpredictable, atypical, and mostly unquantifi- 
able phenomena, then it behooves him ‘and the 
proponents of the system to be skeptical of the 
methods employed and the data collected and 
to be ever mindful that the units of analysis 
addressed should not be restricted only to such 
goals as “improved standards of living” with 
their precise units of measurement, but similar- 
ly to the more ambiguous social policy of 
improving the “quality of life.” 


RAYMOND POMERLEAU 
San Francisco State University 


Freedom for Sale: A National Study of Pretrial 
Release. By Paul B. Wice. (Lexington, Mass.: 
‘Lexington Books, 1974. Pp. 212. $14.00.) 


Freedom for Sale purports to be both a 
description of bail administration in the U.S. 
and an evaluation of bail reform efforts. It fails 
on both counts. 

Professor Wice attempts to study the admini- 
stration of bail in thirty-six cities with bail 
reform programs and an equal number without 
such programs. He spent about a week conduct- 
ing personal interviews and observing courts 
and jails in each of eleven of these cities. The 
bulk of the study, however, is based on the 
questionnaires sent to informants in the seven- 
ty-two cities. These respondents estimated the 
length of time a defendant is held from arrest 
to trial, the influential factors in the judge’s bail 
decision, bail forfeiture rates, and the percent- 
age of eligible defendants released on bail. 

Standing alone, such survey data have lim- 
ited validity in studying anything so complex 
and chaotic as local courts. Wice’s failure to 
corroborate his findings by integrating his 
different data sources makes matters even 
worse, Two of many examples: On the basis of 
his observations of Chicago and Los Angeles, 
Wice argues that active interest groups are 
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important in achieving effective bail reform. His 
other data show, however, that these two cities 
have relatively ineffective bail reform programs. 
The other example, which more basically ques- 
tions Wice’s approach, is that the multiple 
measure-valid:ty problem destroys his use of 
release rates, a crucial measure in determining a 
city’s commitment to bail reform. 

Wice defines release rates as the ratio of the 
number of defendants released on their own 
recognizance (ROR) to the total number 
recommended for ROR. The problem is that 
different data sources suggest very different 
rates. The release rate in the cities Wice visited 
was 11.5 per cent, but this conceals a disparity. 
Among the visited cities, those that kept 
official statistics on release rates had a rate that 
was twice as high as the remaining observed 
cities. But the release rate for all seventy-two 
cities, a rate based on informants’ estimates, is 
21 per cent of all arraigned defendants, not just 
of those recommended for ROR. To make 
matters worse, in appendix E, the rate for the 
District of Columbia is given as 66 per cent, 
though earlier Wice reports it as 31.4 per cent. 

There are a raft of careless mistakes. Wice’s 
misinterpretations of Table 2.2 exaggerate the 
importance of the seriousness of the charge as a 
pretrial release criterion. Tables 4.2, 4.3, 4.5, 
and 4.7 should be tabulated across rows rather 
than down the columns. Retabulation shows 
that other findings are exaggerated or should be 
questioned im light of other difficulties. An 
example of zhe latter is Table 4.3, where only 
28 per cent of the cities have bail forfeiture 
rates below the national average. On the basis 
of Wice’s daza, the percentage should be much 
closer to half. , 

With this shaky foundation it is not surpris- 


ing that Wice can offer few evaluative insights 


about bail reform. Despite his contention, he 
explodes no shibboleths. He could, however, go 
a long way toward creating some. Wice accepts 
hook, line, and sinker the bail-related programs 
that are euphemisticaily called “‘pretrial diver- 
sion.” They are based on the assumption that 
delays in court will continue and that reformers 
must set up “rehabilitative” programs for those 
who are in :ail because they cannot make bail 
or are ineligible for ROR. The ultimate is 
Project Crossroads, designed not simply for 
those who are forced to remain in jail but for 
young adults who are eligible for ROR. Instead 
of simply being released to await trial, these 
recipients of Crossroads’ largess are released in 
the hands of counselors who advise them about 
employment and other problems. If all goes 
well before trial, the counselor recommends 
that charges be dropped. 
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Here we have the possible emergence of a 
depressingly common pattern of criminal jus- 
tice reform. The state creates a problem and 
then attempts to deal with the problem without 
confronting it. It does so to the accompaniment 
of a rhetoric of rehabilitation that masks a great 
potential for arbitrary social control, These 
programs allow the state to intervene in the 
lives of individuals who are not yet guilty. of 
anything. In short, they legitimate pretrial 
detention or a “rehabilitative” facsimile. 

By now we should be suspicious of such 
programs’ effectiveness, even if we approve of 
their goals. We know that there is an inherent 
tension between rehabilitation and coercion. 
We also know that one way that persons caught 
in this tension handle it is by faking change, 
manipulating the setting so that it looks as if 
rehabilitation has taken place. 

There is no guarantee that this will happen; 
but Wice ought to display a whit of cynicism, 
especially since he offers virtually no evidence 
that such “‘diversion”’ succeeds even on its own 
-terms, and since he does not even discuss the 
possibility that the programs are an affront to 
individual rights. 


NEAL A. MILNER 
University of Hawati l 


Democrats and Progressives: The 1948 Presi- 
dential Election as a Test of Postwar Liberal- 


ism. By Allen Yarnell, (Berkeley: University - 


of California Press, 1974. Pp. xili, 155. 
$8.95.) 


Professor Yarnell’s central assumption is that 
a “conventional wisdom” exists concerning the 
impact of third parties on American party 
politics. He perceives this established view to be 
one which holds that third parties have a 
positive, i.e., liberal, influence on the behavior 
of either one or both of the two major parties 
and, therefore, a progressive impact on the 
outcome of presidential elections. He tests the 
validity of this “pluralistic notion” of politics 
by dn examination of the 1948 presidential 
election. Yarnell’s central question is: “Did 
Henry A. Wallace and his followers have a 
substantial impact on the Democrats?” (p. ix). 
His answer is that the Progressive party did not 
shift the Democratic party to the left during 
the campaign challenge and that the 1948 
election was not a victory for liberalism. The 
party of Henry Wallace either had no impact or 
had a negative, i.e., conservative, impact on 
both the campaign strategy of the Democratic 
party as well as the election outcome. The 
left-wing “shift theory” of the “conventional 
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wisdom” is, therefore, either wholly inaccurate 
or accurate in the wrong direction for the 
Progressive party’s impact on the 1948 election. 
The general lesson which Yarnell would have us 
draw from his specific study is this: American 
party politics is not as pluralistic and flexible as 
we have been taught. 


Yarnell grounds his thesis in a November 
1947 memorandum written by Clark Clifford, 
then special counsel to President Harry Truman, 
in which the Democratic party election strategy 
is detailed. Thus “if the conventional wisdom 
regarding the impact of third parties ... holds 
true, it should be possible to discern a shift 
within the Democratic party during the period 
when the Wallace Progressives challenged it” (p. 
62). Yarnell’s point is that the Democrats did 
not shift from their previously established 
foreign and domestic policy positions as a result 
of the Wallace challenge in 1948. The Repub- 
lican party remained the focus of concern. 


A policy of peaceful coexistence and detente 
with the Soviet Union rather than the Truman 
doctrine of containment and hostility was 
critical for Wallace. But the Democrats and 
liberal interest groups either ignored‘ the issues 
raised by Wallace or smeared him as a “fellow 
traveler.” The first postwar presidential election 
institutionalized the red-baiting of opponents 
and the McCarthy era was legitimated by 
“liberals? whose main interest was their own 
personal advancement. The domestic issues 
were labor policy and civil rights. Yarnell. 
admits that a shift did occur in the domestic 
policy of the Democratic party. But the Pro- 
gressives cannot receive the credit. Truman’s 
veto of the Taft-Hartley bill in 1947 put the 
shaky New Deal Coalition back together again. 
This action meant that Wallace was virtually 
defeated before he even started. The fear of 
black defections to the Republican party rather 
than the arguments of the Progressives spurred 
the Democrats to respond to the plight of 
blacks. Moreover these domestic shifts were 
more rhetorical than substantive and they 
conserved: a victory for the old order 
established by Franklin Roosevelt in 1932. In 
short, the Progressive party did not have a 
progressive impact on either the election or the 
outcome. The conventional wisdom concerning 
the impact of third parties on American party 
politics is unsound. 

Yarnell’s presentation of the darker side of ` 
prominent liberal spokesmen and the power 
plays among leading liberal groups is provoca- 
tive. His description of the extensive presence 
of political intrigue and personality politics 
rather than an open and honest confrontation 
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of issues is persuasive. His argument that 


liberals might really be conservatives in disguise 


and that people who raise critical questions are . 


seen by those in power as part of the problem 
rather than as part of the solution also has 
much merit. But the argument that the Demo- 
cratic approach to labor’ policy and to civil 


rights was more rhetorical than substantive is: 


one which fails to give credit to the genuine 
regard for the plight of workers and blacks in 
1948 as well as the presence of decency in the 
American tradition. To claim that the victory 
of 1948 was illiberal because the victory con- 
served the New Deal is a strained view of 
liberalism and a strange interpretation of politi- 
cal history. The reader also has to wait until the 
penultimate chapter to learn that for postwar 
liberalism “‘the central issue was whether or not 
non-Communists and Communist party mem- 
-bers could work together in liberal organiza- 
tions in the United States” (p. 87). How this 
brief treatment of the “critical issue” is related 
to the “conventional wisdom” is left unclear. 


Yarnell has effectively demonstrated that 
low politics is an established part of the 
American scene. But his central assumption 
about the “conventional wisdom” of the 
“pluralistic notion” of politics is more his own, 
contrivance than established reality. That “‘nor- 
mal politics” occurred in 1948 and that liberals 
have a harder time dealing with the question of 
communism than do conservatives might be a 
novel insight and a shocking revelation to 
Yarnell personally and more evidence that there 
might be a tragic flaw in the American system. 


But such a demonstration does not undermine | 


the pluralistic view. Demonstrating the prag- 
matic side of American politics and the basic 
consensus between conservatives and liberals, 
particularly in foreign affairs, has been a regular 
feature of the established literature. A particu- 
lar interpretation of the effect of third parties is 
not central to the view that America is a 
pluralistic democracy. 

The established literature carefully hedges 
rather than naively pontificates about the im- 
pact of third parties. Yarnell does not explain 
why elections in general and the 1948 election 
in particular contain empirical evidence for 
testing the conventional wisdom, To be sure, 
the 1948 election is mentioned in the literature 
as an example of how an established party can 
adopt a main plank of a third party and thus 
secure electoral victory. But there is no in- 
evitability of absorption suggested. Moreover 
the literature focuses on the area where. Yar- 
nell’s argument is weakest: the impact of the 
Progressives on the labor and civil rights posi- 
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tions of the Democrats. Neither does Yarnell 
explain how it is possible to discuss the 1948 
election without considering the Dixiecrats. 
The existing literature does not ignore the 
Dixiecrats nor suggest that the impact of third 
parties is exclusively progressive. It depends on 
the political circumstances of the time. The 
literature points out that historical, institu- 
tional, and social factors have limited the 
national impact of third parties and that the 
way to measure the impact or shift is in terms 
of social and electoral behavior decades later. 
That the views of the Wallace Progressives had 
little impact on the election of 1948 but 
considerable impact on the Democratic party in 
1972 is wholly consistent with the “pluralistic 
notion” of politics. Yarnell has, uninten- 
tionally, validated the major thrust of the 
established literature. 


GORDON LLOYD 
University of Redlands 


Ben Gurion, State Builder: Principles and Prag- 
matism, 1948—1963. By Avraham Avi-hai. 
(Jerusalem: Keter Publishing House and New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1974. Pp. 

© 354, $12.50.) 


No understanding of modern Israel, especial- 
ly in its early years, is possible without an 
awareness of the central, role of David Ben 
Gurion. Avraham Avi-hai, formerly an official 
in the Israeli prime minister’s office and now a 
professor, in this book examines three interre- 
lated theses. First, “that effective national 
leadership stemmed from the pragmatic solu- 
tion of major state problems and crises in 
accordance with the fundamental aims and 
principles of the leader” (p. 2). Here Avi-hai 
measures leadership by dual criteria: the 
perpetuation of the leader in his'roles (prime 
minister, minister of defense, and party leader), 
and the advances made by the leader toward 
achieving his objectives. The second thesis is 
“that the state leader, particularly in a post- 
revolutionary situation, tends to maximize the 
power of state institutions and to minimize that 
of rival frameworks in order to achieve his aims 
of state-building” (p. 3). And the third is that 
“political systems impose limitations on the 
power of the individual leader. Conflicts be- 
tween the leader and the system ... lead to an 
eventual loss of will on the part of the leader 
and the loss of support on the part of his 
followers” (p. 4). 

Avi-hai’s methodology is simple but ef- 
fective. He has culled Ben Gurion’s voluminous 
speeches and articles, isolated his statements of 
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principle and compared these with the end 
political result. Basically the book is divided 
into four parts. The first part consists of three 
chapters on the setting for state-building. A 
brief outline of Ben Gurion’s biography is cast 
against the forces that affected Jews in Eastern 
Europe and the ferment in the Zionist move- 
ment. Ben Gurion’s “World of Ideas” (the 
Bible, messianism, universalism and particular- 
ism, will — i.e., the power of the spirit — and 
national identity) are discussed, and the author 
gives a cursory sketch of Israel’s political 
background and workings. Parts two and three 
treat Ben Gurion’s attempts to maximize state 
power. Part two deals with four important 
domestic issues: the labor movement, the 
unique position of the religious parties and the 
educational systems, the defense establishment, 
and the policy toward the Arab minority in 
Israel. Part three discusses three critical areas of 


external relations: conduct toward neighboring 


Arab states, the acquisition of weapons, and 
conflicts with the Zionist establishment. In the 
fourth: part, Avi-hai highlights the waning of 
Ben Gurion’s pragmatism and charisma against 
the background of internal clashes in the 
political system. He concludes with a retrospec- 
tive, chapter in which he summarizes his thesis, 
reflects on Ben Guriton’s charisma, and per- 
functorily compares him with other leaders. 
The book is buttressed with copious relevant 
footnotes, citing English and Hebrew sources, 
biographical notes, and a useful glossary. 

Avi-hai covers a wide range of basic themes 
in the major areas of Israeli public policy. His 
thesis is successfully presented and developed. 
Ben Gurion’s basic ideology is analyzed careful- 
ly and judiciously, although the force of Ben 
Gurion’s personality never emerges. The author 
is at his best when he is discussing external 
affairs; in discussing the complexities of Israeli 
internal affairs, he tends to gloss over the 
subtleties of the party system. Although the 
book was copyrighted in 1974 and touches on 
events through 1973, the chart of Knesset 
elections includes only the Sixth Knesset elec- 
tion of 1965 and ignores the elections of 1969. 
Perhaps it is because of his thematic organiza- 
tion, but the author repeats himself and has the 
disconcerting tendency of breaking the flow of 
the narrative by frequently referring the reader 
to other parts of the book. Originally written as 
a Ph.D. dissertation, the book is fundamentally 
of interest to specialists who will gladly wel- 
come it to the large, and too frequently 
shoddy, literature on Israel. This is a good, 
substantial book. 

NORMAN L. ZUCKER 

University of Rhode Island 
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Guide to Hungarian Studies. By Elemer Bako. 2 
Volumes. (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, Bibliographical Series 52, 1974. 
Pp. 1218. $35.00.) 


Conceived as a source of information and a 
research tool for students of Hungarian history, 
this two-volume work — a hybrid of bibliogra- 
phy and reference — attempts to portray 
Hungary, its history, its people and its achieve- 
ment as seen by foreigners and by Hungarians 
themselves. Of the nearly 5,000 entries, listing 
scholarly works, journals, pamphlets, reviews, 
reports, maps, including audio-visual aids, many 
come from German, English, French, and Latin 
sources. 

This extensive and diverse material is or- 
ganized into twenty subject-chapters, such as 
the “history of the Hungarian book” (J); 
“government and politics” (IX); “economies” 
(XD; “literature” (XIV). The two concluding 
chapters, “Hungarians Abroad” (XIX) and 
“Hungary and the United States” (XX), give a 
poignant. documentary of the diaspora of mod- 
ern time — the scattering of Hungarians around 
the four corners of the globe. 

Each chapter is further subdivided according 
to whether the subject is treated in (a) special 
reference works; (b) journals and monographic 
series; (c) monographs; and (d) articles. The 
subdivision entries appear in the form as those 
in standard library cards, catalogs, and other 
bibliographical aids. | 

As with other bibliographical reference 
works, the Guide confronted its author with 
Hamlet-like questions: “To select or not to 
select.” Professor Bako is forthright about his 
selections. “Some titles listed here might appear 
of secondary importance and not worthy of 
inclusion, but in such cases the criterion for 
selection was either its availability in North 
American libraries or the fact that I have had 
the opportunity to use it, or that its usefulness 
and timeliness have persisted” (p. xii). Given 
this threefold, highly personal rationale for 
selection, nonetheless one is compelled to 
question the relevance and informative value of 


some entries: e.g., that in 1945 “400 sound 
films were made in Hungary.” The preceding 
entry informs us that in 1942 “thousands of 
acres in Eastern Hungary were destroyed by 
floods.” One is left to conjecture the connec- 
tion between floods and the movie industry. 
There are also some erroneous assertions. 
For instance, we are told that in 1524 the 
“great scholar and reformer Erasmus developed 
an extensive correspondence with several promi- 
nent Hungarians” (p. 116). Erasmus was not 
a reformist; he recoiled from Luther’s teach- 
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ings. In 1521 Erasmus wrote: “I shall not 
oppose if they roast or boil Luther. The fall of 
one man is a small matter, but I am very much 
concerned with the public tranquility.” In view 
of Erasmus’s ‘attitude to Luther, Mr. Bako 
should have -toid us who the “prominent 
Hungarians” were that Erasmus corresponded 
with. Were they humanists like himself, or 
sympathizers with Luther whom he disliked? 

. Even in the excellent chapter XIX, which 
contains one of the best bibliographical sources 
on “Hungarians Abroad” this writer has seen, 
by listing virtually all Hungarian language pub- 
lications, from the Brazilian Presbyterian 
Church’s denominational journal (p. 831) to 
the scholarly works published by Hungarian 
authors at Bolyai University in Rumania (p. 
834), there are spurious entries lixe “Soviet 
Geography,” published by the American Ge- 
ographical Society. One is left to conjecture 
what links may exist between Soviet ge- 
ographical literature and “Hungarians Abroad.” 

Such flaws in judgment and attempts at 
“padding”? are minor, however, when judged 
against the scope and depth of the undertaking. 
To cite only one example of the latter, the 
author lists the work by Sandor Farkas (Utazas 
Eszak-Amerikaban — Journey in North America 
— published in Kolozsvar (Cluj) in 1834). 
Farkas was a contemporary of Tocqueville, and 
his insightful analysis of American democracy, 
still untranslated, not only complements that of 
Tocqueville but gains timely significance in 
light of the recent bicentennial. 

The author’s stilted style in the introductory 
chapters, chronicling Hungary’s scciopolitical 
and cultural development from 896 A.D. to the 
present (pp. 3—147) makes demands on the 
reader’s patience. Nonetheless, this guide de- 
serves to be on the shelf of every library, and 
within the reach of everyone interested in 
Hungary. 


ARPAD KADARKAY 


University of California, Santa Barbera 


Village Life in South India. By Alan Beals. 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1974. Pp. 199. $7.50, cloth; $2.95, paper.) 


The study under review carries a subtitle, 
“Cultural Design and Environmental Varia- 
tion,” raising a suspicion that the academic 
study of the rural life of developing regions is at 
last being itself adapted “ecologically” to the 
desperately ecological obsessions of the North 
American academic system. Yet such a view 
would be superficial and misleading. This is 
because Professor Beals does, in fact, construct 
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skillfully a seemingly simple description and 
analysis of the village life, society, and culture 
of Mysore (now Karnataka State), which estab- 
lish the usefulness of the ecological strategy in 
such studies. He demonstrates how land, men, 
and animals are interlocked to produce endur- 
ing structures and patterns. 

While the author’s assertions about the 
ecological wisdom and adaptability of the 
South Indian village may command broad 
validity for precolonial times, he seems to 
assume too 2asily their validity for postinde- 
pendence yeers. In fact the weakest part of this 
work is its political aspect. Beals fails to give 
adequate attention to the politicizing forces 
and factors in the environment of the village. In 
offering a somewhat sketchy ecological version 
of “modern:zation” -in the three Karnataka 
villages he has studied at first hand, Beals fails 
to relate ecology to some of the crucial 
evidence that he himself has dug up with regard 
to the growth of a rural class system and its 
inequalities. Instead of breaking down his eco- 
logical study into a complex analysis of a 
differential cost-benefit structure for unequal 
groups in the rural environment, Beals simply 
takes refuge in an ecological mysticism, invok- 
ing the oldest of the myths about village India 
— its alleged harmony. His last words are an 
indication of this, and they are “...the 
strands of the web are held together by the 
principles of South Indian world view — by the 
image of harmony, unity and right action that 
is Dharma” (p. 183). The reality of village life 
presented by Beals himself effectively contra- 
dicts this simplistic conclusion. 

I am tempted to describe the Indian village 
community as a populistic community char- 
acterized by the following five features: (1) it is 
a peasant community which entails localized 
exchange relations and is served by the ideology 
of localism; (2) it displays a pluralism based on 
horizontal integration rather than hierarchic 
integration, emphasizing diversity, mutuality, 
and complementarity; (3) elite ideology is 
absent but not necessarily the elite as a struc- 
tural companent; (4) real but perpetually chal- 
lenged and limited links exist with the world 
beyond the “populistic community”; and (5) 
modernization is an on-going process arising 
partly, but importantly, from the adaptive 
capacity of the existing institutional complex, a 
capacity which permits incorporation’ of 
“things modern” simultaneously with preserva- 
tion of “things traditional” embodied in the 
core-culture of the community. 

It is this concept of “‘populistic community” 
in India which challenges Beals’s overworked 
concept, “the South Indian worldview” or 
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“civilization.” I have found that what happens 
is not a mere adaptation of a higher civilization 
to local needs, but a more complicated process 
in which so-called higher civilization itself 
continues to evolve through a set of historical 
interactions between the periphery, the im- 
termediate regime and the center. l 
The great merit of this work is that it is lucid 
and forthright in its comments, and has been 
clearly inspired by a genuine concern for the 
people studied. Its ecological propositions are 
original and deserve to be debated widely. 


K, ISHWARAN 
York University, Toronto 


Economic Development in East-Central Europe 
in the 19th and 20th Centuries. By Ivan 
Berend and György Ranki. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1974. Pp. xiii, 
402. $18.00.) 


A major inadequacy in the academic training 
of most political scientists who have passed 
through our graduate programs during the past 
few decades has been the lack of attention to 
history. Even those scholars trained primarily as 
area specialists have tended to leave our gradu- 
ate schools with little more than a brief 
exposure to the history of the geographic areas 
of their specialization. In addition, in most 
instances neither area specialists nor generalists 
in political science have more than a passing 
acquaintance with the significance of economic 
factors for the political process. 

Economic Development in East-Central 
. Europe in the 19th and 20th Centuries provides 
a partial remedy for this general lack of 
historical and economic background — at least 
for one area. The authors, Ivan T. Berend and 
Gyorgy Ranki, are two well-known and re- 
spected Hungarian economic historians. The 
book, originally published in Hungarian in 
1969, has been revised for the U.S. edition. 

In virtually any undergraduate course on the 
politics’ of East-Central Europe students are 
informed that when the Communist regimes 
came to power after World War II .most of the 
area was severely, underdeveloped economically 
in comparison with Western Europe. Seldom, 
however, are students given any analysis of the 
causes of this backwardness, which continues to 
plague much of Eastern Europe almost thirty 
years later. Berend and Ranki set themselves 
the task of searching out the “main tendencies, 
the common features, and the special peculi- 
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East-Central and Southeastern Europe was pre- 
vented — in large part by political factors such 
as external political domination — from enter- 
ing the capitalist stage of development in both 
agriculture and industry until well into the 
nineteenth century. By this time Western 
Europe had already outstripped the economic 
growth of the East. 

When capitalist development finally did 
come to East-Central and Southeastern Europe 
it followed patterns that differed significantly 
from those that had developed in the West. 
Agriculture was expanded largely to fill the 
needs of the export market to Western Europe. 
Foreign capital played an extremely important 
role in the industrialization of East-Central 
Europe and, in the Balkans in particular, capital 
investments were tied to efforts to influence 
the foreign policies of the recipient countries — 
e.g., Bulgaria, Rumania, and Serbia. 

Berend and Ranki note that two relatively 
different economic growth patterns developed 
in the area commonly referred to in the U.S, as 
Eastern Europe. In the Western areas of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire — present-day Austria 
and portions of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, and northern Yugoslavia — industrializa- 
tion had made a major impact on virtually all 
branches of the economy by 1900. In addition 
to coming much later than it had in the West, 
industrialization depended more heavily on 
foreign investments and permeated society less 
completely than in the West. In the Balkans the 
process of industrialization had only just begun 
by the turn of the twentieth century and had 
made almost no impact on. the traditional 
sectors of the economy. 

The authors point out that World War I 
destroyed the economic regions that had devel- 
oped in the area during the previous century 
and disrupted existing trading patterns. Fan- 
tastic inflation rates in most of the new states, 
huge debts, and reparations payments hindered 
the economic rehabilitation of many of the 
States. But inflation also stimulated capital 
investments and industrial expansion. By the 
mid-twenties increased protective tariffs re- 
sulted in a decrease of trade and the artificially 
stimulated growth in capital investments slowed 
appreciably. With the onset of the depression in 
the 1930s, export prices and markets were 
drastically cut and economic stagnation oc- 
curred. 

The rise of the Nazi Germany and the tying 
of the economies of some of the East-European 
countries to the German economy provided a 
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emphasis on its strength in trade unions and in 
certain caste and communal associations, the 
regional diversity of its support, its alternating 
strategies “reflecting the twists and turns of its 
ideological line between ‘revisionism and dog- 
matism’ ” (pp. 144—5), the rivalry between the 
CPI and CPM since the split in 1964, the 
formation of a United Front government, 
headed by a CPI chief minister, after the 1970 
elections, which the Congress eventually joined 
— “the first time in India that the Congress had 
shared power with the Communists” (p. 179) ~ 
and the continuing mass support of the CPM, in 
spite of extreme factionalism and relative isola- 
tion. Professor Hardgrave makes only passing 
mention of the 1957 elections in Kerala, which 
brought the Communists to power — an un- 
precedented event in any political subdivision 
of any non-Communist country. The impact of 
the Communists on the politics and society of 
Kerala has obviously been greater than their 
electoral fortunes would suggest. In fact, as 
Professor Hardgrave points out, “che strength 
of the Communist movement in Kerala and the 
competing interaction between the CPI and the 
CPM have served to radicalize the state within a 
parliamentary framework” (p. 180). And there 
are other kinds of radical politics — Professor 
Hardgrave mentions six of them, of a generally 
Naxalite complexion (i.e., pro-Peking terrorist 
groups) — which have suffered serious reverses 
but may surface more conspicuously in the 
future. 

Even though they seem to have been largely 
destroyed, as a result of their own factionalism, 
their resort to purposeless violence, and the 
vigorous and ruthless Congress-led counter-at- 
tacks, the Naxalites in West Bengal have spear- 
headed some of the most widely publicized of 
all radical movements in South Asia. Surprising- 
ly, Professor Franda, author of an excellent 
study of Radical Politics in West Bengal, makes 
only a few passing references to this kind of 
radicalism. He does, however, provide a general 
survey of the course of Bengali extremism, led 
by the predominantly Hindi bhadralok, “a group 
which maintained their dominant position fora 
number of centuries before the British inva- 
sion” (p. 187) and has provided much of the 
leadership for the CPM, the most successful of 
all the non-Congress parties in West Bengal. The 
CPM has been sharply divided over the strate- 
gies it should pursue. It has at times been 
dominant in state governments, and it has 
retained wide mass support. More recently, the 
CPM has alienated substantial portions of the 
electorate by its policies toward both the 
Congress and the Naxalites, and it suffered a 
major electoral set-back in the 1972 elections. 
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It seems to be faced with the possibility of 
another split, with mounting pressures on its 
members “to either defect from the party or to 
become more militantly attached to a non- 
electoral political style” (p. 219). 

No one has better described the distinctive 
characteristics of the Communist movement in 
Andhra Pradesh than Mohan Ram, a well- 
known Marxist journalist. This movement has 
“found itself increasingly at odds with the rest 
of the party and with the Cominform” (p. 
282). The famous Telengana movement 
(1946—1951) was one of the most dramatic 
episodes in the flare-up of Communist violence 
in several Asian states during the early postwar 
years. At that time the Andhra CPI invoked 
Mao Tse-tung’s “New Democracy” and stimu- 
lated “perhaps the first recorded debate about 
the legitimacy of Mao Tse-tung’s teachings and 
their place in Marxism-Leninism” (p. 282). 
After a period of “electoral communism,” 
featured by substantial electoral successes in 
1952 and electoral disaster in 1955, and after 
the split in the CPI in 1964, the main group of 
the Andhra Communists became increasingly 
alienated first from the CPI, then from the 
CPM, and finally from the CPML. Today the 
“Maoist stream” of Indian communism ‘‘com- 
prises the CPML and the RCC (Revolutionary 
Communist Committee) in Andhra Pradesh, as 
well as a number of groups outside Andhra 
Pradesh that are presently supporting the RCC” 
(p. 318). Mohan Ram concludes that “In 
Andhra Pradesh the Maoist movement has 
immense potentialities” (p. 320) and that “The 
Andhra Maoist movement will retain its distinc- 
tive regional character, regardless of its national 
and international moorings” (p. 321). 

In Bihar the Radical Socialists have been 
stronger than the Communists, and have been 
“the symbol of militantly radical politics” (p. 
394), The SSP and the CPI “have represented 
two distinct kinds of approaches to radical 
politics in north India” (p. 331). They have 
“been institutionalized forces in the politics of 
Bihar, but nothing in the district patterns 
(which Professor Brass analyzes in considerable’ 
detail) suggests that their potential for growth 
in the immediate future is great” (p. 383). One _ 
wonders why a chapter on Bihar — the second 
longest in the book — was included in this 
volume. Perhaps it was decided to include some 
discussion of radical politics in at least one 
north Indian state. If so, Bihar was a logical 
choice. Professor Brass includes some interest- 
ing comments on alleged Naxalite activities in 
Bihar, but of course he wrote this chapter long 
before the emergence of another kind of radical 
movement in the state, associated with students 
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and other young dissidents and blessed by 
Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Radical politics in Pakistan were con- 
centrated in East Pakistan. For years the East 
Pakistan Communist Party led a shadowy ex- 
istence, working mainly through the Awami 
League and then through Maulana Bhashani’s 
National Awami Party. In 1966 the EPCP split 
into several CPs ~ one pro-Moscow and several 
pro-Peking. The pro-Moscow CP is now working 
openly, and seems to be the only radical group 
of some importance in the open arenas of 


political life. “The appeal of this group among 
the masses was considerably heightened by 
their active participation in the liberation war 
and by the valuable support of the Soviet 
Union during the Bangladesh liberation strug- 
gle” (p. 276). Professor Tulakder Maniruz- 
zaman of Rajshani University, in one of the 
most informative sections of his chapter, identi- 
fies five Maoist factions, and explains the 
apparent differences between them in some 
detail. During the 1971 crisis all of these 
factions “lost most of their cadres and also 
much of their goodwill among the people 


because of China’s support for the West Pakis- 


tan military regime” (p. 276). At the moment 
they are weak and disorganized; but if condi- 
tions in Bangladesh continue to deteriorate, 
they may become much more active. 

Ceylon is the only country where Trotskyist 
groups have achieved and retained a significant 
political role. Many Marxist groups have existed 
for years — by 1968, according to Kearney, 
there were no less than six — but the main 
division has been between the LSSP, the leading 
Trotskyist party, and the pro-Moscow CP. Both 
parties draw their support mostly from the 
southwest part of Ceylon, among the low- 
country Buddhist Sinhalese. They have both 
fought and cooperated with each other. Their 
representatives have played an active part in the 
Ceylon Parliament, and in the United Front 
government that assumed power in 1970. “Over 
the past two decades, the major Ceylonese 
Marxist parties appear to have become progres- 
sively more domesticated and pragmatic” (p. 
439); but “The recent appearance of a new 
radicalism rooted in different social strata and 
revealing a markedly different perspective and 
style confounded an otherwise orderly picture 
of a highly sophisticated, intellectually inclined, 
increasingly domesticated Ceylonese Left” (p. 
401). Since the surprise uprising of the young 
“Che Guevarists,”’ led by the JVP, in April, 
1971, things have not been the same in Ceylon 
(now Sri Lanka). 

It is impossible to predict what the new 
radicalism that has emerged in India and Bang- 
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ladesh, as well as in Sri Lanka, portends for the 
future; but if conditions in these countries 
deteriorate and if frustration grows — and there 
are all too many signs that this will indeed be 
“the wave of the future” — it is quite possible 
that the new radicalism in South Asia may turn 
out to be more important than the kinds of 
organized and thus far more significant “‘radical 
politics” that are described in this excellent 
volume. : 


NORMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Politics and Development in Rural Mexico: A 
Study of Socio-Economic Modernization. By 
Manuel L. Carlos. (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1974. Pp. 144. $13.50.) 


. In Manuel Carlos’s case study of ejido 
politics in the Rio Fuerte valley, the reader who 
is prepared to accept a heavy serving of jargon 
will be rewarded with an interesting analysis of 


local ejido government in a northwestern Mexi-- 


can irrigation district. Having selected thirty- 
four representative ejidos throughout the re- 


gion, Carlos employed the methods of partici-: 
pant observation, open-ended interviewing, the- 


key-informant technique, and the key infor- 
mant-centered survey as the principal data 
collection methods. This material, together 
with information gleaned from newspapers and 
government documents is used to construct a 
formal model of the political processes of the 
Rio Fuerte ejidos. Equipped with this model, 
Professor Carlos seeks to demonstrate “‘that the 
ejido communities have modern, associationally 
based, and competitive political systems that in 
many ways resemble those of fully developed 
societies” (p. 2). Furthermore, Carlos attempts 
to show that the Rio Fuerte ejidos have a 
pluralistic elite and differentiated political 
group structure and that these elites, groups, 
and political oppositions follow constitutional 
norms in the conduct of their political lives. 
For the author, “‘these political traits that the 
communities have acquired represent the most 
important outcome of the region’s and its 
communities’ modernization” (p. 2). 

While we may not share the author’s basic 
assumption that political modernization is an 
achievement more impressive or more impor- 
tant than economic modernization, we are 
indebted to Professor Carlos for clearly point- 
ing out the link between political and economic 
modernization in the case of the Rio Fuerte 
ejidos. For, although one often wonders how so 
obvious a point could be overlooked, much of 
the literature on ejido development fails to 
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draw a connection between the resource base 
available to a community of land recipients and 
the subsequent productivity of that ejido as an 
economic unit. Professor Carlos not only ex- 
amines this relationship, but he is also con- 
cerned with understanding how the economic 
situation of the ejido tends to condition the 
social and political life of the community and 
determine the variety and type of political 
associations, the degree of competition, and 
other political characteristics that will take 
shape in each ejido. 

In providing evidence of this relationship, 
Carlos strikes a blow at what he identifies as 
“the Banfield-Foster theory of political in- 
capacity among rural villagers” (p. 55). The 
data gathered by Carlos show voluntary associa- 
tions dedicated to community improvement in 
all thirty-four , ejidos and, while in wealthier 
ejidos the variety and frequency of these 
voluntary activities are greater, “ejidos are poor 
for economic reasons, not because they have 
fewer interest groups, or a set of attitudes 
inhibiting the formation of collective good- 
oriented associations” (p. 68). Furthermore, 
Carlos’s detailed study of opposition factions 
shows us that peasant behavior characterized by 
the Banfield-Foster school as resistance to 
community improvement prompted by an 
“image of limited good,” may be better under- 
stood as the resistance of some peasants to 
community goals established by a rival group of 
peasants (p. 92). 

- Professor Carlos succeeds in drawing a pic- 
ture of highly “modern” political entities, and 
he offers some revealing data on the relative 
levels of political development of the ejidos 
under study. He is not so successful, however, 
in providing us with the promised comparative 
analysis, nor in explaining why the Rio Fuerte 
ejidos have highly articulated political struc- 
tures where others have not, and how these 
communities have managed to avoid strong-man 
rule, while in other areas of Mexico ejidos 
languish under the oppressive control of 
caciques. It’s a safe guess that any comparison 
between the Rio Fuerte ejidos and those of 
Mexico’s central valley would probably be a 
study in gross political contrasts. But in terms 
of specific comparative data supplied, Carlos 
does not even give us a sénse of how the 
communities in his study stack up against the 
ejidos in other newly opened irrigation districts 
in northwestern and northern Mexico. 

The factor Carlos claims has shaped the Rio 
Fuerte ejidos and, above all else, made them the 
modern political units that they are, is the 
relationship of these communities to a number 
of government agencies which have had a hand 
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in opening up and developing this new agricul- 
tural region. Yet, although Carlos’ insists from 
the start thas his study concerns the role of 
these agencies in the transformation of the 
region (p. 1), we get neither a detailed nor a 
particularly critical analysis of the relationship 
between the ejido communities and the federal 
apparatus ccncerned with regional develop- 
ment. For the most part Carlos confines himself 
to describing the tasks assigned by law to the 
various agencies, and in light of the rosy picture 
he paints, one can’t help wishing that the Ejidal 
Bank and related government bureaucracies 
would serve peasants in other regions of Mexico 
with the same efficient dedication that Carlos’s 
account has them exhibiting in the Rio Fuerte. 


This failure to provide comparative data or 
to examine critically the relationship between 
the ejidos ard the government is related to a 
general lack of material which would help to 
place the internal politics of the Rio Fuerte 
ejidos in the larger context of agrarian struggle 
in Mexico. It would, for example, be helpful to 
know how, why, and under what political 
pressures land was distributed in the Valley, the 
Commission for the Rio Fuerte was established 
in 195i, and massive government investment 
has continued to pour into the region. Unfor- 
tunately, ths author does not provide this 
perspective on the land and labor struggles of 
the past, nor does he indicate the current lines 
along which agrarian conflict is drawn. Carlos 
does not explain, for example, that the Rio 
Fuerte is a region afflicted by neo-latifundismo 
(illegal land concentration typically in the 
hands of wealthy politicians and industrialists). 
And while we are told that the government 
agencies in the Rio Fuerte serve competing 
constituencies (the ejidos and the private com- 
mercial estates), we are not given any concrete 
idea how the ejidatarios come out in the 


shuffle. No data are supplied, for example, 
which would permit us to compare government 
investment in the region’s ejidos with federal 
expenditure on the Rio Fuerte’s private sector. 
There is no record of pesos of credit or units of 
irrigation water provided for ejidos vs. similar 
inputs made available to private agriculture. 
Thus, despit2 Carlos’s assertion that it is crucial 
to understand the special relationship between 
the ejido and the government development 
agency, this relationship is not illuminated by 
the data provided. And lacking a broader 
comparative framework, at the end of the book 
we still do not know if the Rio Fuerte ejido, 
with its interest groups, elites, loyal opposition, 
and the rest is any more successful in pesos and 
centavo terms at winning concessions from the 
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government, than a cacique-ridden politically 
“backward” ejido in Tlaxcala. 


\ JUDITH ADLER HELLMAN 
York University, Toronto 


Law and Justice: The Legal System in China, 
f 2400 B.C.--1960 A.D. By Philip M. Chen. 
(New York: Dunellen Publishing Co., 1974. 
Pp. 234. $10.00.) F 


This is a brief book on a complex subject 
covering a long period of history. The author 
attempts to analyze law and justice in China 
between 2400 B.C. and 1960 A.D. — exactly 
4,360 years, in less than 240 pages. The result is 
disappointing because of the author’s glaring 
omission of data on Chinese law, his in- 
sensitivity to the assumptions underlying the 
discussion, and his apparent lack of understand- 
ing about modern approaches and their impor- 
tance. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. 
After an introduction emphasizing certain sal- 
jent features of traditional Chinese law, two 
chapters are devoted to the ideology and role of 
law in imperial China. Beginning with chapter 
4, Professor Chen spends some 150 pages on 
contemporary law up to 1960. The final chap- 
ter presents a conclusion, It is hard in all this to 
find a theme, since all the book tries to prove ts 
that there is historical continuity between 
imperial and modern Chinese law, that law is 
not, and has never been, important in China, 
and that the Chinese Communist legal system is 
different from other systems in the world 
because it is Chinese. 

Many points in the book raise questions. 
Chen starts with the view that “law occupies a 
position of crucial significance [in Chinese 
- society] (p. 1), but then he develops a 
contradictory theme that law is not important 
in China. A close examination of this contradic- 
tion and others is revealing. It appears that 
Chen’s conclusion has derived from one of 
three arguments. The first line of.argument is: 
because law was not important in traditional 
China, it is not important today. Obviously, 
this argument ignores the complexity of mod- 
ern social problems which demand new con- 
cepts and mechanisms for solution. It assumes 
that what characterized China during imperial 
times must continue to do so today. The 
second line of argument is: because the current 
Chinese government, just as its imperial prede- 
cessor, is “a government of men, not by law.” 
Assuming (and this is fallacious) that the 
Chinese Communists are not subject to legal 
restrictions, it is still a far cry from saying that 
, the Chinese government does not operate under 
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the guidance of regulations and rules. Indeed, 
the reader may have serious doubts about the 
dichotomy between “government by law” and 
“government by men,” a concept,which is no 
longer a useful analytical tool in the field of 
judicial behavior. 

A third line of argument is: because the 
Communist Party has not promulgated legal 
codes, law is not important in China. But this 
argument is contradicted by the author’s own 
contentions that, even with elaborate law 
codes, imperial China still did not emphasize 
law, and that in Communist China mediations 
guided by regulations have been a vital means 
for social control. 

More serious is the book’s lack of methodo- 
logical sophistication. “My approach,” Chen 
claims, “is highly eclectic ... I have combined 
various functionalist approaches with more 
traditional kinds of analysis” (p. x). There is no 
trace of the use of “functionalist” approaches. 
And lack of methodology results in the presen- 
tation of unexamined assumptions and am- 
biguous concepts. In sum, the book breaks no 
new ground in research - there seems to be not 
a single quotation which has not appeared in ' 
other studies on Chinese law. It is high time. 
that students of Chinese law start bringing the 
subject into the mainstreams of modern social 


sciences. L. S. TAO 
State University of New York at Brockport 
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Urban Policy and Political Conflict in Africa: A 
Study of the Ivory Coast. By Michael A. 
Cohen. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1974. Pp. 262. $14.75.) 


Political scientists studying urban questions 
in Africa today face a sharp dilemma: political 
structures are increasingly the focus for the 
allocation of valued resources, but the “politics 
of allocation” are either hidden from view or 
surface too sporadically for systematic investi- 
gation. One way out of this dilemma is to shift 
our interests from such traditional concerns as 
decision making, official ideology, and the 
structure and function of political parties, to 
the substance and impact of government policy. 
Since most African countries are administrative 
states, such an approach has the advantage of 
concentrating on the crucial relationship be- 
tween administration and its socioeconomic 
environment. Michael Cohen’s study is one of 
the first monographs by a political scientist to 
focus on policy as a variable. 

Based on fieldwork in the Ivory Coast in 
1969—70, the analysis moves around two major 
themes of urban policy. The first is the extent 
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of inequality in the burgeoning Ivory Coast 
economy. Much of this inequality, the author 
seems to argue, can be traced to urban policy 


decisions or patterns. In a carefully docu- 
mented chapter, Professor Cohen shows how 


administrative allocation of urban building. 


plots, the system of public housing, the struc- 
ture of secondary education, employment and 
incomes policy, and the distribution of social 
services all tend to reinforce the already sharp 
distinction between the political-administrative 
elite and the rest of the population. While 
public policy thus tends to.reflect “zero-sum” 
authority relations in the Ivory Coast, it has 
also brought in its wake various kinds of 
organized protest which must be managed by 
government. 

The expression of this protest is the second 
theme of the book. An earlier stage of urbaniza- 
tion in the Ivory Coast (as elsewhere in Africa) 
led to the development of ethnic associations 
which were incorporated, in turn, by the 
nationalist party as its main local organizational 
units. Cohen feels that as long as this local 
party structure persists, it. is incapable of 
articulating the neighborhood, occupational, 
and economic interests that have sharpened in 
response to the class character of government 
urban policy. The main evidence for this 
argument is the period of political tension in 
1969 (arising out of both student unrest and 
general resentment agdinst foreign workers) 
which brought on a lengthy series of meetings 
between Houphouet-Boigny, the president, and 
“the major couches sociales of the nation. 
During this “Dialogue,” which essentially by- 
passed the party, a number of specific demands 
were made relating to the key urban policy 
-areas of land allocation, salaries, housing and 
rents, and unemployment by spokesmen for a 
whole variety of interest and occupational 
. groups. The government’s limited response to 
these demands was to make a number of 
- cosmetic changes in policy (which, Cohen 
shows, still tended to benefit the administrative 
class disproportionately) and to co-opt some 
younger, more educated elements into admini- 
strative: posts and higher party organs. The 
manner in which Houphouet-Boigny defused 
discontent at this time reflects his long-standing 
concern with limiting the forms and levels of 
political participation. 

At the book’s.conclusion, the two themes of 
substance and procedure are brought together. 
If social injustice is the issue, argues Cohen, it 
can be softened only if institutional reform 
takes place and if more redistributive criteria 
are brought to bear on the evaluation of 
‘development .programs. The most important 
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institutional reforms proposed by the author 
involve the devolution of more power to 
localities; the recognition of voluntary associa- 
tions based on economic interests, the reorgani- 
zation of the party at the local level based on 
neighborhood units, and the mitigation of what 
is essentially one-man rule. If these changes 
were instituted, the book implies, the regime 
would probably consider more seriously the 
social costs and benefits of policies which have 
been, until now, evaluated primarily in terms of 
short-term economic criteria. 

It is precisely at the point where the 
argument stops that the real analytical prob- 
lems start to surface. Although Cohen does not 
push this point, we can assume that the present 
system of politics in the Ivory Coast serves the 
interests of the administrative-political elite. 
Can we realistically expect this elite to willingly 
share power and economic benefits with lower- _ 
income urban groups when “a zero-sum defini- 
tion of pudlic authority is the only possible 
governing strategy” (p. 7)? Suggestions for 
change within the present system must be 


‘predicated on a strategy that explicitly links 


incremental changes in the short-term interests 
of the governing elite with structural changes in 
the system which are in the long-term interests 
of the mejority of the population. In the 
absence of such a strategy, both technical 
proposals (altering building and amenity stan- 
dards for public housing projects, distributing 
more resources away from the bloated capital 
city area, shifting expenditures to social services 


rather than luxurious tourist facilities) and 


institutional changes have little chance of tak- 
ing hold. What the author must know is that 
very similar proposals have been made time and 
time again by both “in house” and external 
advisers for any number of other African 
countries. These proposals have been successful 
only to the degree that they served the interests 
of the ruling elite — which is to-Say, rarely or 
minimally. 

What, then, are the political preconditions to 
a major reorientation in urban policy? Cohen 
seems to be saying that the normal operation of 
urban policy will produce a proliferation of 
interest groups whose independent political 
influence will become significant for future 
policy chcice. This social-structure tendency 
would be reinforced by the kinds of institu- 
tional changes he proposes. Quite apart from 
the (uncited) theoretical parallels between these 
proposals and, say, the Brzezinski/Huntington 
“convergence theory” or Apter’s “development 
constitutian,” the evidence supporting a move- 
ment to a more “pluralist” politics is mostly 
hypothetical. Indeed, the absence of viable 
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intermediate groups and structures of political 
participation seems to be one of the main 
characteristics of Third-World cities. While this 
feature is partly both a cause and consequence 
of urban policy, major changes depend on a 
transformation in the national (and inter- 
national) political environment and go far 
beyond the concerns of this volume. 

In spite of my reservations concerning the 
efficacy of proposals for change, this book is 
admirably researched and represents a welcome 
new direction in African political studies. It can 
be read with profit by anyone interested in 
Third-World urban problems. 


RICHARD E. STREN 
University of Toronto 


Sociology and Development. Edited by Eman- 
uel de Kadt and Garith Williams. (London: 
Tavistock Publications and New York: Har- 


per and Row, 1974. Pp. 374. $19.00, cloth; . 


$6.75, paper.) 


Symposia are inevitably, of variable quality 
and are hard to review. This one is no excep- 
tion. It covers a very wide area, ranging from 
Leninism to medical care, and from Argentinian 
slums to industrial protest in Nigeria. The 
general standard is high, the standpoint general- 
ly radical. De Kadt points out that sociologists 
for far too long had their “gaze fixed intently 
upon functionality and system maintenance” 
(p. 1), an attitude unlikely to provide one with 
valid insights into the problems of societies in 
the throes of rapid structural change. Partly for 
this reason, they have had far less impact in the 
development field than have economists. Yet 
the skills of sociologists are urgently needed, 
and in fact economists have tried to fill the gap 
with some crude “do-it-yourself sociology.” 
Rejecting the conservative implications of func- 
tionalism, most of the authors represented here 
have grappled boldly with the revolutionary 
implications of the development process, and 
have much to say concerning the negative 
effects of the links with the industrialized 
“metropolis” countries. Sometimes they go 
rather too far in this direction, yet their 
approach is a fruitful and challenging one. This 
is a book to read. 

The most stimulating contribution, in my 
view, is by Aidan Foster-Carter, who dissects 
“neo-Marxist approaches to development and 
underdevelopment,” from what might be called 
a critical and independent Marxist standpoint. 
His paper can be wholeheartedly recommended 
to anyone interested in what various schools of 
Marxist scholars have to say, and is a master- 
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piece of compression; a good bibliography helps 
those who wish to probe further. The author is 
not averse to criticizing Marx himself, for 
instance for his negative attitude to the peasant- 
ry. He does not evade the problem that the 
proletariat in many developing countries is both 
small and relatively privileged. He boldly asserts 
the need for Marxists to analyze the under- 
development and dependence-relationships of 
Communist-ruled countries too. He also takes 
ecological constraints seriously: “for Marxists, 
abundance is out; arguably it was always an 
ultimately meaningless notion, but henceforth 
‘scarcity’ will have to be accepted as more than 
just a bugbear of bourgeois economics...” (p. 
93). As Shakespeare said somewhere: “O excel- 
lent young man.” More, please. 


Foster-Carter and several other contributors 
go far in the direction of accepting Andre 
Gunder Frank’s view of the role of Western 
industrial countries: that they “underdevelop 
the third world.” I find this unconvincing as a 
generalization. Some historic experiences fit the 
model, but in many instances it seems totally 
misleading. Surely Western penetration of these 
societies was facilitated by the degree of under- 
or nondevelopment which already existed. Is it 
reasonable to imply that Senegal, Nigeria, Boli- 
via, Iran, would have developed but for the 
irruption of profit-seeking and land-grabbing 
Europeans? Were not the conflicts and contra- 
dictions which this irruption brought into these 
societies a powerful stimulus to social-economic 
change (and to political protest)? Was the 
Russian Empire “underdeveloped” by Western 
capitalism, or did it need Western capital and 
expertise in order to develop? Lenin, surely, 
would have regarded the second of these 
propositions as self-evident. All of which is 
perfectly consistent with the view that the 
resulting social tensions should or will have a 
revolutionary outcome. 


Ian Carter attempts to use Frank’s model to 
explain the underdevelopment of the Highlands 
of Scotland. The depopulation of the Highlands 
(i.e., the notorious Clearances) occurred because 
the clan-chiefs-turned-landlords found that it 
paid economically to substitute sheep for peo- 
ple. So one can blame it on the market. Yet the 
society which was destroyed was based, as 
Carter himself points out, on the clansmen 
being “foot soldiers in clan warfare”; stealing 
other clans’ cattle was quite normal. While not 
for a moment wishing to justify the brutalities 
of the Clearances, one must ask was that a 
society which was likely to “develop” — what- 
ever one means by “development”? More 
alarming still are Carter’s criticisms of efforts to 
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develop the Highlands today: thus to exploit . 


local minerals is useless since it would “‘pro- 
mote the underdevelopment of the area by 
reinforcing the satellization of the Highlands” 
(p. 302). What, then, can one do which would 
not be denounced by Carter? Must those who 
use the minerals, and those who provide the 
capital, necessarily reside in the Highlands? Is 
there to be no regional specialization? Are 
transport costs, and acidic boggy soils, irrele- 
vant? What, in the author’s view, should be the 
links between a region (or small country) and 
consumers or suppliers located outside? 

Carter, following Frank, distinguishes un- 
developed from underdeveloped, using the lat- 
ter term as virtually synonymous with distor- 
tions engendered by links with the capitalist 
market. He seems to envisage a path from 
“undevelopment” to “development” which 
does not pass through “underdevelopment.” 

Some contributors clearly consider that this 
path has been indicated by Mao’s China. Jack 
Gray’s paper on Maoist agricultural strategy is 
solidly based on fact, and shows in some detail 
the vital importance of leadership and organiza- 
tion and mobilizing the masses. But Wertheim, 
in his very interesting contribution, sees in 
China a peasant revolution within which there 
is “emancipation from below,” which he con- 
trasts with India’s “manipulation from above.” 
Surely, this is too simple. There is a great deal 
of “manipulation from above” in China; but 
how does one achieve drastic change without 
it? 

Wertheim does rightly stress that “develop- 
ment remains a nearly super-human task” (p. 
326) even after a social revolution, and in 


saying this he must be disassociating himself 


from those, like Frank, who ascribe the prob- 
lem just to capitalism. 

- It will have become clear that at many 
points I do not agree with some of the 
contributors. Yet this is undoubtedly a valuable 
and thought-provoking symposium, an extreme- 
ly useful contribution indeed to development 
literature. l 


- À. NOVE 
University of Glasgow, Scotland 


Hsi-ljang and the Chinese National Revolution. 
By Roger V. Des Forges. (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1973. Pp. 
xviii, 274. $12.50.) 


None of the regional leaders of the last 
_Ch’ing decade held the key post of governor- 


general longer than the Mongol bannerman.: 


Hsi-liang, and few were as energetic or success- 
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ful in the reform movement. Using a wide range 
of archival and printed material in Chinese, 
English, and French, Professor Des Forges has 
discovered a; much as is likely to be known 
about Hsi-liang’s work as an administrator. In 
spite of some serious weaknesses, his book will 
be a useful eddition to the sparse literature on 
the ancien régime just before the 1911 Revolu- 
tion. 

The richly detailed accounts of the reform 
movement, occupying much of the book, en- 
dorse the now widely held belief that despite 
Manchu sponsorship the movement was genuine 
in intent and sweeping in its effects. They also 
permit manv revealing glimpses of the decen- 
tralized late Ch’ing polity in action. Des Forges 
establishes that Hsi-liang himself, as governor- 
general, played the leading role in such cele- 
brated patriotic projects as the abortive Szech- 
wan/Hupeh railway scheme, the Yunnan opium 
suppression, and the attempt to ‘play off Rus- 
sian and Japanese interests in Manchuria against 
the United States. On the. other hand, Des 
Forges’s evidence on Hsi-liang’s difficulties with 
the court, the provinces and the foreign powers, 
suggests that the regional bureaucrat’s freedom 
of action was rather limited in these years, a 
conclusion which contradicts the common no- 
tion of an unbroken trend to regionalism from 
the 1860s to the warlordism of the early 
Republic. Hsi-liang, it is true, retained full 
control over the reform projects at each incum- 
bency, evaded or defied Peking’s instructions 
when he saw it in the national interest, and 
even criticized incompetence at court. Yet he 
remained vulnerable to the censor’s attacks, 
subject to zrequent transfer (which he didn’t 
resist even when demoted), and liable to normal 
tax quotas. His successes were hard won. As the 
representative of Peking, he had to confront the 
vocal provir.cial opinion of the decade — hostile 
to centra] authority, strongly reformist, and 
bent on rights recovery — but his reforming 
energy, resistance to foreign demands, and 
ultimately his endorsement of the constitu- 
tional movement won provincial respect and 
support in each of his posts. In his capacity as 
diplomat, he mastered as well as any con- 
temporery official the art of defending Chinese 
interests without incurring the risk of foreign 
retaliation, and used brilliantly the diplomatic 
weapons of procrastination, a mobilized public 
opinion, and references to the letter of the 
treaties. No wonder the court found him 
indispensab!e. One suspects that his political 
durability should be attributed to his skill at 
maneuvering among the rival interests of the 
court, provincial elites, and foreign power as 
exercised through the consuls, 
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Des Forges has very little to say about the 
general problem of regionalism or the relation- 
ship of Hsi-liang’s reforms to reforms elsewhere 
in China, but he finds the broad significance of 
his subject at a loftier level of generalization. 
“Rejecting the usual distinction between nation- 
alism and culturalism (attachment to a civiliza- 
tion) and the usual linking of Chinese cultural- 
ism with anti-foreignism (wholesale rejection of 
foreigners and their ways), and dismissing the 
notion that the concept of the nation-state and 
its sovereignty is essential to nationalism, Des 
Forges takes Chinese nationalism as simply the 
incorporation of culturalism and anti-foreign- 
ism into “a more militant stand against foreign 
encroachment” (p. xiii) and dates its ap- 
pearance at least as early as the 17th century 
response to the Russian and Jesuit military and 
cultural challenges. Such a definition lumps 
together as nationalists an extraordinary assort- 
ment of Chinese and Manchu leaders along with 
Hsi-liang himself, and nullifies a concept which 
has helped to periodize and give meaning to the 
_ pre-Communist transformation of China. 


Similarly broadening the concept of revolu- 
tion in China, the author asserts a continuity in 
the “fundamental issues of popular participa- 
tion and social equality,” discerning a “pattern 
of change from above and below” (p. 195) ina 
series of events from the establishment of 
efficient Manchu government in the 17th cen- 


> tury.to the Cultural Revolution. He stretches 


the term “National Revolution” — usually 
applied to the period of party-led anti- 
imperialist mass movements in the 1920s — to 
cover China’s entire recorded history. The last 
Ch’ing decade is but one part of its third phase; 
it is not, however, clearly related to or dis- 
tinguished from other parts. Hsi-liang is labeled 
“populist” and “radical,” terms idiosyncratical- 
_ ly defined and given vague traditional pedigrees. 

‘In all this the reminder of continuities is 
refreshing, and so is the challenge to received 
ideas. But do we not need concepts which draw 
distinctions and explain historical change? In- 
stead of doing this, the main function of Des 
Forges’s revised terminology is an unconvincing 
rehabilitation of Hsi-liang — avowedly upper 
class and authoritarian, deeply pro-Manchu and 
~ prodynastic — as a man sharing some of the 
goals of twentieth-century revolutionaries. 


On matters of detail, the book has some 
surprising errors. One of the many translations 
(p. 89) has no fewer than four in the space of 
250 words: “at night” for “day and night,” 
‘‘regulations” for ‘‘discipline,” ‘‘officers’ 
school” for ‘“‘officers,’ and ‘“‘supplies” for 
“military pay.” The leading prerevolutionary 
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martyr in Yunnan is made to die of wounds 
suffered in battle, whereas all the evidence is 
that he died of illness, probably malaria. Care- 
lessness with the sources in some places affects 
the interpretation. The Yunnan mining conces- 
sion to an Anglo-French syndicate in 1902 
(clearly described in Des Forges’s sources) is 
misrepresented as a joint Sino-French effort 
and its operations as assisted by the court, as if 
to show the nationalist Hsi-liang resisting the 
treachery of his own government. An otherwise 
impressive section on the Sun Yat-senist Ho- 
k’ou rising in 1908 overstates the sympathies 
between Hsi-liang and young Yunnanese nation- 
alists, claiming ‘that the Tokyo Yunnanese 
“called for complete rights recovery” (p. 128), 
a misreading of their manifesto which promises 
like the rebels to ‘“‘protect foreign lives and 
property.” Here Des Forges argues that radical 
Yunnanese saw how unpatriotic the rebels 
were, rallied to Hsi-liang, and caused the revolt 
to collapse, but none of the three parts of the 
argument is really substantiated. 

In short, when making use of this interesting 
study, the wise reader will be not only skeptical 
of its conceptual claims but also cautious 
wherever the argument may hinge upon close 
textual interpretation. 


DONALD S. SUTTON 
Carnegie-Melion University 


Liu Shao-ch’i and the Chinese Cultural Revolu- 
tion: The Politics of Mass Criticism. By 
Lowell Dittmer (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1974. Pp. 386. $4.95.) 


Mao Tse-tung’s chosen successor by the mid- 
1950s was Liu Shao-ch’i. Yet a decade later Liu 
was ousted from power. In fact, Liu became the 
symbol in China of a “capitalist-roader,”’ some- 
one who would reverse the gains of China’s 
socialist, devolutionist, egalitarian revolution. 

In addition to a political biography of Liu 
Shao-ch’i which will explain Liu’s fall, Lowell 
Dittmer’s lucidly argued book promises a so- 
phisticated inquiry into the role of the great 
mass of her people in China’s politics. Such a 
study is much needed. The ill-conceived notion 
that the Chinese polity works in a Stalinist 


‘manner, only not quite so bad, is all too 


popular. Unfortunately, Professor Dittmer’s 
broadly conceived work does little to put such 
misinformation to rest. While he writes with 
great authority on numerous aspects of China’s 
Communist Party, Dittmer forgets to mention 
that starting in the late 1930s, the Mao group in 
that CP, even while reading Stalin, self-con- 
sciously and self-critically began to remake 
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itself to avoid the path of the Soviet Union’s. 


CP. The relation between China’s more open 
and honest party and the Soviet party was 
antithesis. Stalin’s party with its purges was for 
Liu a negative example. 

The best part of Dittmer’s study — in 
addition to his delightful use of high culture to 
richly illuminate elements of political psycholo- 
gy — is his careful reconstruction of the 
political dynamics of Liu’s defeat and depar- 
ture. Against those who contend that Mao had 
long since plotted and planned Liu’s removal, 
Dittmer persuasively portrays the fluidity and 
indeterminacy of China’s political processes. 
This, the centerpiece of his book, is a solid and 
subtle contribution to our understanding of 
China’s political system. 

Nonetheless, Dittmer refuses to accept the 
consequences of his own analysis. Whereas 
political scientists such as Michel Oksenberg, 


Andrew Nathan, Harry Harding and Melvin 
Gurtov have rewardingly investigated interests, 
groups, and conflicts within Chinese politics, 
Dittmer dismisses that substantial corpus of 
good work with a wave of his hand. Conse- 
quently, Liu Shao-ch’i and the Chinese Cultural 
Revolution is of little help in explaining the 
social roots of continuing conflict, tension, and 
struggle. Dittmer cannot pursue the nature of 
such conflict in a system of extraordinary 
dictatorial centralization accompanied by great 
popular dispersion of power such that middle 
levels and bureaucratic links are greatly attenu- 
ated. He never establishes any credibility for his 
major thesis that Liu combined order with 
revolution, economic efficiency with equality. 


Even worse for a purported study of the 
politics of the Cultural Revolution, Dittmer 
cannot convey the importance of the topic. 
Whereas the almost revolutionary upheavals of 
the Cultural Revolution have led political 
scientists such as. Oksenberg, Richard Pfeffer, 
Benjamin Schwartz, and Steven Andors to 
probe that extraordinary attempt to keep alive 
revolutionary zeal, to prevent the rigidifying of 
ruling groups, and to revitalize ultimate revolu- 
tionary goals, Dittmer’s categories are limited 
mainly to institutions and political maneuvers. I 
do not gainsay such matters. Dittmer handles 
them well. Yet virtually to remove from an 
analysis of revolution its vision, fears, meanings, 
hopes and promises is to miss much of the 
impelling power of revolution, much of what 
makes China such an exciting area to study. 


Where Dittmer excels is in his patient 
scholarly digging to sort out from a morass of 
data the ways of clarifying differences among 
the Cultural Revolution’s groups and events 
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which others miss. Here he uses some nice and 
easy quantitative techniques. These permit him 
to distinguish as no one before him differences 
in orientation between the Party press and the 
mosquito press of Red Guards. From those 
differences he convincingly deduces the diver- 
gent concerns of these groups in their various 
attacks on Lin. He establishes that Liu’s sym- 
bolic evils far exceeded his real crimes. In many 


- ways Liu’s fall was, Dittmer says, his last gift to 


continuing the revolution. 


What is missing from Dittmer’s most useful 
book is a model of purposeful political motion. 
Consequently his biography of the early Liu is 
too much an uncritical compilation of awfully 
uneven data, while his weighing of the charges 
against Liu seldom situates their sources in 
group interests and dynamic visions within the 
Chinese polity. 

Dittmer’s wonderful predilection for theor 
is vitiated by his hurrying away from politics 
The power of his more philosophical moments, 
however, may well presage truly outstanding 


. theoretical contributions to come. 


Sadly, Dittmer’s book, despite its numerous 
real virtues, is bloodless. Except for the details 
of Liu’s fall, it lacks the feel of political life. 
Dittmer attempts a major contribution to our 
understanding of the role of criticism in 
Chinese politics. He, in fact, succeeds in raising 
our understanding far beyond previous scholar- 
ship. Nonetheless, by condemning the Cultural 
Revolution for its cruel anomalies, he slights 
more mundane sources of discontent. He 
wrongly has a few targeted leaders choosing 
suicide over participation in the struggle cam- 
paigns. He does not even mention, on the other 
hand, that those who lived and prospered in the 
struggle might be less than grateful to Chairman 
Mao for treating friends of the revolution in 
ways previously reserved for enemies. Even 
those who won may oppose a repetition of such 
struggle forms. The Cultural Revolution, like 
the Great Leap Forward before it, is not a 


. model to illuminate a static experience, but a 


learning and transforming experience. As post- 
GLF campaigns have limited their damage to 
the economy, so one now asks how post-Cul- 
tural Revolution campaigns can avoid damage 
to innocent political leaders. To stress only the 
damage, as Dittmer does, slights the problem of 
winning popular support for continuing the 
revolution. One hopes that American political — 
scientists will pursue that question. Certainly 
committed Chinese revolutionaries will. 


EDWARD FRIEDMAN 
University cf Wisconsin, Madison 
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Afghanistan. By Louis Dupree. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974. Pp. 
760. $22.50.) 


Tourists, Peace Corps volunteers, AID tech- 
micians, diplomats, and even scholars have long 
felt the need for a reliable reference book 
which would collect the myriad bits and pieces 
of research about Afghanistan that have be- 
come available since the end of World War II. 
Modern research on Afghanistan has tended to 
be atomized with various disciplines following 
their own parochial interests. To assemble all 
this material into some kind of cohesive whole 
requires a scholar with sound interdisciplinary 


training and a global vision of the subject, 


matter. 

Fortunately, Dr. Dupree is such a scholar 
and his book is the kind of compendium 
needed at this infant stage in the development 
of Afghan studies. As a representative of the 
American Universities Field Staff, Dupree has 
spent some twenty-five years, more than half of 
them in residence, studying Afghanistan and 
producing the type of sensitive AUFS reports 
with which political scientists are familiar. 
Originally an anthropologist, Dupree has the 
active curiosity and the talent to explore the 
full range of the fascinating and wide horizons 
of a country so rich in unanswered questions. 
Moreover he brings to the inquiry not only the 
mentality of a Renaissance man but also many 
fresh and original viewpoints free of scholastic 
cant and cultural cliche. He has, therefore, 
produced a book that is replete with informa- 
‘tion and that offers this mass of factual data 
well spiced with a refreshing and delightful 
writing style. 

The book is encyclopedic, with sections and 
chapters on geography, fauna, flora, natural 
resources, social organization, archeology, an- 
thropology, history, politics, economics, art, 
and music. Fine photographs and informative 
charts, graphs,and maps are liberally sprinkled 
throughout the book and there are excellent 
appendices and bibliographic materials in the 
back. Of special interest to political scientists is 
the last part of the book, which covers the 
historical and political developments of the last 
two centuries. Of particular importance is the 
chapter on the Afghans’ attempts to restructure 
their political system from a traditional oli- 
garchy into a modern constitutional monarchy 
through the adoption of a new democratically 
oriented constitution. The analysis of this 
experiment in political modernization is en- 
hanced and brought to life by the fact that the 
author was an eyewitness at the debates of the 
tribal loyah jirgah which served as a ratifying 
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constitutional cónvention. The subsequent fail- 
ure of the democratic experiment leading to the 


recent coup which deposed the king and cre- , 


ated the first Afghan republic is- covered in an 
epilogue to this massive 760-page volume. 
Afghanistan is now ruled by a military junta 
headed by a former Prime Minister and cousin 
of the deposed king. Dupree points out that the 
institution of the military junta, which has 
become the ‘receiver for so many bankrupt 
democratic experiments in the twentieth cen- 
tury, has some unique features in Afghanistan 
that make the Afghan case worth watching 
closely in the next few years. 

Dupree’s work is, on the whole, descriptive 
rather than analytic. Its avowed purpose of 
covering the development of a strategic piece of 
global real estate through several millennia 
obviously means that few subjects can be 
explored in depth and that the treatment has to 
be multidisciplinary. These limitations are tran- 
scended by the scrupulously detailed research 
and documentation which went into the book 
and by the author’s personal experience and 
fieldwork in many of the subject areas covered. 
The book is broad but never shallow or banal. 
Dupree’s willingness to cut across disciplines on 
matters in which he is not necessarily an expert 
should be highly commended. Other scholars 
will no doubt fill in the details, provide 
corrective data and remedy lacunae. Of course, 
there will be no shortage of nit-pickers who will 
ferret out the minor errors, and narrow scho- 
lastic disciplinarians may complain with some 


) justice that Dupree has fished for his data with 


a net too broad in its mesh. But for most 
academics and nonprofessionals this book will 
certainly become a classic, a modern Elphin- 
stone, to which many thousands who must read 
and run will turn with profit and with pleasure 
when they want to learn something about 
Afghanistan. In this day of inflationary book 
prices this single basic volume is a good 
investment for individuals and libraries who 
cannot afford a full range of materials on 
Afghanistan. 


LEON B. POULLADA 
Northern Arizona University 


Beyond Cuba: Latin America Takes Charge of 
Its Future. Edited by Luigi Einaudi. (New 
York: Crane, Russak, and Company, 1974. 
Pp. 250. $11.50, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


This very useful volume discusses con- 
temporary Latin America’s politics and eco- 
nomics, and analyzes the implications of Latin 
America’s realities for U.S. policies toward the 
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region; All but two chapters are by present or 
former staff members of the RAND Corpora- 
tion, whose research program on Latin Ameri- 
can affairs Einaudi headed until he entered the 


State Department, just as this book was coming 


out, Eleven of the book’s fifteen brief chapters 
were authored or co-authored by Einaudi; they 
represent most of his publications during a 
decade at RAND, and suggest the appraisal of 
Latin America which presumably now informs 
the Seventh Floor at State. 

This collection suffers much less than most 
multi-authored works from lack of coherence. 
The central theme is emphasized several times, 
starting with the cover photo of the spanking 
new office building housing PetroPeru, the 
Peruvian state agency which now manages the 
properties formerly belonging to the Inter- 
national Petroleum Company, an Exxon sub- 
sidiary expropriated in 1968. The message is 
that Latin America has been changing con- 
siderably, that “increasingly stable and sophis- 
ticated institutions ... [are evolving] which, in 
contrast to the past, are now providing deter- 


' mined leadership for reform” (p. 4). 


The chapters systematically undermine both 
the revolutionary image of Latin America as a 
continent about to burst with purposive vio- 
lence and the conservative image of a funda- 
mentally unchanging region where established 
powers are secure. The essays counter a view of 
Latin American societies as “banana republics” 
helplessly subject to North American influence, 
but they also dampen any expectation that 
other Latin American countries will emulate 
Cuba’s path — a total break with the United 
States. 

The individual chapters argue that forces for 
major change in Latin America are now express- 
ing themselves through institutions rather than 
primarily against them. Revolutionary violence, 
rural or urban, is no longer a major fact of 
Latin American life, but the counter-revolu- 
tionary containment of such violence has itself 
introduced pressures for reform within authori- 
ty structures. 

Among the forces for change, according to 
Einaudi, are two institutions once thought of as 
pillars of the status quo: the Catholic Church 
and the Armed Forces. The Peruvian Army, for 
instance, has been an agent for structural 
change, beginning with agrarian reform, ever 
since its bitter experience in repressing rural 
unrest in the early 1960s. And the state is 
gaining strength throughout Latin America, 
expanding its economic and political role, 
asserting itself with the competence provided 
by hordes of technocrats. Stability, which U.S. 
policy has long sought in Latin America, is now 
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being achieved, but not on terms necessarily 
congruent with immediate U.S. aims, for the 
regimes of Latin America are forcefully .de- 
manding a readjustment of the terms of their 
relationship with Washington. As recently as 
ten years ago, Shane Hunt pointed out, “the 
only source available to the Peruvian govern- 
ment regarding the extent of foreign investment 
in Peru was the U.S. Embassy” (p. 61); now a 
much more accomplished Peruvian bureaucracy 
knows not only the extent of foreign invest- 
ment but understands at least some of its 
favorite techniques, such as transfer pricing. 

If Bevond Cuba suffers less than most edited 
collections from lack of integration, it gains less 
than the best such collections from the diversi- 
ty of perspectives a good multi-authored volume 
can bring to bear. Despite his insightful observa- 
tion that U.S. policy toward Latin America 
during the early 1960s was excessively in- 
fluenced by projections of Caribbean experi- 
ence, Einaudi has allowed this book to be 
skewed by overemphasis on the Peruvian case, 
for example. The Peruvian military government 
is put forward as a likely (and hopeful) model 
for Latin America’s future, and the “‘excessive 
pessimism” of the late 1960s is explicitly 
disavowed. Readers in 1977 cannot help but 
wonder, hawever, whether the “bureaucratic 
authoritarian’? model (to use Guillermo O’Don- 
nell’s awkward but valuable phrase) is not more 
likely to dominate Latin America’s future, even 
in Peru, where deepening troubles, have lead to 
an ever mors repressive regime. 

A relatec defect of Beyond Cuba arises from 
the apparer.t near-uniformity in political per- 
spectives among the contributors. Issues ardent- 
ly debated within the hemisphere — foreign 
investment, income distribution, the impact of 
violence on political development, the political 
role of the Latin American military, the rele- 
vance of electoral institutions — are treated 
throughout this volume within a very narrow 
range of dissonance. Brief phrases (a reference, 
for example, to the “disturbing possibility” of 
social revolution) allow readers to glimpse the 
underlying values which most of Beyond Cuba’s 
authors obscure beneath the veneer of social 
science. These values may also be deduced from 
the choice of topics and emphases: there is 
hardly a reference to the CIA in a book 
subtitled Latin America Takes Charge of Its 
Future, nor is there much discussion of Latin 
American efforts to control the political activi- 
ties of multinational corporations or to restruc- 
ture the terms of technology transfer. Equally 
glaring is the absence of any sustained discus- 
sion of Cuba and its revolutionary experience; 
like U.S. policy generally, the Einaudi volume 
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attempts to deal with Latin American realities 
without ever really coming to terms with Cuba. 

Beyond Cuba is both most interesting and 
ultimately least satisfying precisely in the field 
of Einaudi’s major professional interest and 
current vocation: United States relations with 
Latin America. Einaudi’s .essays deal intel- 
ligently with the decline of the “Western 
Hemisphere idea,’ with the diminishing rele- 
vance of North American stereotypes to Latin 
American conditions, with the absurdity of 
maintaining in force regulations like those 
restricting travel to the United States sy Latin 
Americans suspected of harboring anti-Yanqui 
sentiments, and especially with the need for 
U.S. policies toward Latin America more sub- 
stantial than “lowering our profile” or calling 
repeatedly for a “new dialogue.” He sagely 
observes that U.S. policies toward Latin Ameri- 
ca often have little to do with the region, and 
he rightly emphasizes the centrality of eco- 
nomic interests in the making of U.S. policies in 
the hemisphere. But despite his often acute 
remarks, Einaudi fails to explain the recurring 
pattern of inter-American tensions. Nor does 
Einaudi present a convincing rationale for a 
coherent new U.S. approach to Latin America. 
Einaudi bemoans the absence of a new vision of 
inter-American relationships, but he furnishes 
none of his own. 

Perhaps the reason for this failure is sug- 
gested by the contradiction between Einaudi’s 
underlying faith that the interests of the United 
States and Latin America are mutually sup- 
portive (although their congruence may be 
obscured by inadequate dialogue) and the 
implications of Daniel Schydlowsky’s chapter 
on “Industrialization and Growth.” Schydlow- 
sky depicts a basic Latin American policy 
conundrum: “either industry begins to generate 
its own foreign exchange earnings in order to 
support its high rate of growth, or the rate of 
growth of industry and thereby of the economy 
as a whole must slow down to the rate of 
increase permitted by the availability of foreign 
exchange; i.e., roughly to the rate of primary 
production” (p. 129). Schydlowsky suggests 
various corrective measures: eliminating the 
antiexport bias in Latin American exchange 
rate systems, stimulating exports through tax 
rebates, and inducing multinational enterprises 
to use Latin American products in the rest of 
their international activities. He notes that if 
such remedies are adopted, access to the mar- 
kets of the industrialized countries will be of 
crucial importance to the countries of Latin 
America, which will look on trade, not aid, as 
the key to their development prospects. Wheth- 
er Latin America will secure improved access to 
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the markets of the industrial countries, and 
especially of the United States, is probably the 
central question in contemporary inter- 
American relations. Its answer depends, no 
doubt, more on circumstances, calculations, 
and coalitions within the United States — and 
in North America’s global relations — than on 
an analysis, however sophisticated, of Latin 
America’s needs and trends. 


ABRAHAM F. LOWENTHAL . 


Woodrow Wilson International Center 
for Scholars, Washington, D.C. 


Lost Chance in China: The World War Il 
Despatches of John S. Service. Edited by 
Joseph W. Esherick. (New York: Random 
House, 1974. Pp. xxiii, 409. $12.95.) 


As an officer of the U.S. Department of 
State, John S. Service scrutinized wartime 
Chungking and the Kuomintang-controlled 
areas, In 1944—45 he was attached to the U.S. 
Army’s “Dixie Mission” to Yenan as a liaison 
officer and he interviewed at length top Chinese 
Communist leaders. About one-half of the 
despatches written by him in the years 
1941—45 are collected in this volume. They 
dissected Chinese politics astutely and were 
clearly intended to influence the policy of his 
government. The editor, Mr. Esherick, has 
furnished an introduction, an epilogue, and 
copious footnotes and commentaries. 

One has to marvel at Service’s knowledge of 
Chinese politics and his perceptiveness. His 
analyses and interpretations clearly anticipated 
the theses developed much later by Chalmers 


Johnson in Peasant Nationalism and Com-- 


munist Power, Mark Selden in The Yenan Way 


‘of Revolutionary China, and Tien Hung-mao in 


his study of the Kuomintang government and 
politics of this period. The parallel which 
Service drew in 1944-45 between the Chinese 
Communists under Mao and the Yugoslavian 
Communists under Tito indicates his global 
awareness and his comparative framework in 
the assessment of development in Asia. 

The despatches cover the period when the 
Kuomintang (KMT) was beset with myriad 
problems and was increasingly unfit to lead the 
resistance against Japan. Paradoxically, it was in 
this period that China rose in international 
stature. Aid from the U.S. and Great Britain 
bolstered Chiang Kai-shek’s regime, although 
deterioration within the KMT. and its govern- 
ment remained unchecked. Chiang met with 
Roosevelt and Churchill at Cairo as one of the 
Big Three to plan for a joint Allied strategy; 
China joined the elite company of the U.S.A., 
G.B., and the U.S.S.R. in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. This new status was 
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certainly justifiable in terms of China’s overall 
sacrifice, but it gave false impressions of the 
KMT government’s ability to sustain and prose- 
cute the war. Service prodded his government 
to exercise some effective leverage over Chinese 
politics as long as the U.S. was pouring aid into 
China. He contrasted the bitterness of the KMT 
circles, when they failed to receive more Ameri- 
can aid, with the Chinese Communists’ self-re- 
liance under far more stringent circumstances. 
- He reported the “negotiations” between Chung- 
king and the Japanese authorities throughout 
the war years. He doubted that the people of 
the Communist-led areas behind the Japanese 
lines, after several years of de facto Communist 
rule and political indoctrination, would accept 
peacefully the imposition of KMT control. 

Recognizing that the Chinese Communists 
were not democratic in the American sense, he 
presented their rationale for a united front 
policy and he explained succinctly the New 
Democracy advocated by them for this period. 
He characterized the top Chinese Communists 
as lacking individuality, but pointed out that 
there was a systematic orderliness in their 
thinking and operation. The unity of the 
Communists in this period contrasted with the 
faction-ridden state of the KMT, described 
aptly by Service as a “‘catchall”’ party. 

Service’s point of view ultimately collided 
with the predilection of the trouble-shooter- 
amateur diplomat General Hurley, who was 
then ambassador to China, and Service was 
recalled from Yenan. From then on loyalty and 
security hearings and dismissal from the State 
Department became his lot. Reading these 
despatches today, one cannot help being struck 
by a number of ironies: (1) In 1944—45 both 
Hurley and Chiang Kai-shek assumed that the 
Chinese Communists would follow Moscow’s 
will and that one must work throuzh Moscow 
to control the Chinese Communists. Service 
warned against such an unwarranted assump- 
tion. He emphasized instead that the U.S. 
should take the initiative in establishing a direct 
working relationship with Yenan. And yet 
Service and a number of his colleagues who 
shared his view were dogged throughout the 
cold war years because they allegedly aided the 
Russians. (2) Despite Service’s affinity with the 
Chinese, his American patriotism comes 
through in the despatches From a Chinese 
(either KMT or Communist) perspective, Ser- 
vice reasoned from the vantage point of Ameri- 
can national interests. His concept of “‘interven- 
tion” in the final analysis was flattering to 
neither the Communists nor the KMT. His 
cognizance of the growing strength of the 
Chinese Communists prompted him to urge his 
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government to adopt a more realistic policy in 
China. How ludicrous that his loyalty was 
questioned! (3) As Mr. Esherick has pointed 
out, the policies advocated by Service were in 
fact never adopted, yet for having voiced his 
preferences he was blamed for America’s failure 
in China. 

Professor Esherick has performed a valuable 
service in making the despatches readily avail- 
able to the reading public. Service’s professional 
competence and devotion to his nation’s cause 
may yet inspire a new generation of public 
servants, despite the sometimes prevailing at- 
mosphere of complacency and cynicism in 
government circles. In recommending this vol- 
ume, I would like to point out that Service’s 
characterizing Madame Chiang Kai-shek as 
“puritanical” (p. 93) is off the mark. Despite 
rampant corruption in Chungking which Service 
has aptly delineated in this volume, readers 
must not assume that all KMT officials were 
corrupt. Many high KMT officials, though very 
anti-Communist, were not corrupt; not having 
amassed a fortune, many of them as refugees 
abroad after 1949 earned their living through 
honest labor. Despite these differences in em- 
phasis, I highly recommend this volume not 
only to people interested in Asia, but, more 
particularly, to those who are concerned with ` 
decision making in our government. 


SUSAN H. MARSH 
Brown University 


How the United States and Japan See Each 
Other’s Economy: An Exchange of Views 
between the American and Japanese Com- 
mittees for Economic Development. Edited 
by Isaiah Frank and Ryokichi Hirono., (New 
York: Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1974. Pp. 143. $5.00.) 


To political scientists, this joint work is 
primarily of interest for its treatment of the 
government-economy relationships in each 
country. The U.S. Committee for Economic 
Development (CED) is well known as the 
leading business spokesman for twentieth- 
century economic liberalism. What is less well 
known is that there is a Japanese counterpart 
whose collaboration with the CED began in 
1960. The principal focus of studies sponsored 
by the two groups has been on international 
economics; -the book under review is a com- 
panion volume to a joint statement on this 
subject issued recently. No merger of views was 
attempted in the present volume, however, and 
thus the inevitable differences in national per- 
spectives are evident. 
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That the Japanese government is much more 
involved in business decision making than is the 
American government excites more envy than 
disdain from the American CED. Its paper 
suggests that the United States has something 
to learn from the aggressiveness of the Japanese 
government “in targeting and encouraging the 
establishment and growth of new and dynamic 
industries of high capital intensity and ad- 
vanced technology” (p. 88) while also actively 
assisting the process of phasing out declining 
industries. The “protective but basically passive 
role of the U.S. government” (p. 88), which 
produces such mild measures as restrictions on 
imports and some assistance to workers in 
industries suffering foreign competition, is in- 
adequate in today’s world, the American paper 
strongly implies. The apparent explanation for 
this intellectual abandonment of the traditional 
posture of business self-sufficiency (whatever 
the reality) and flirtation with the intricate 
mechanisms of Japanese government-business 
interaction is the CED’s emphasis on inter- 
national trade. “In short,” says the American 
paper (pp. 88~89), “it would seem essential 
today for the United States to devise and adopt 
more comprehensive and effective policies for 


_ lubricating the shift in industrial structure in 


line with a more rational international division 
of labor.” Given the present situation, however, 
the American paper finds it expedient to label 
administrative guidance — which it defines as 


‘ “the varying means of persuasion used by the 


government to realize the nation’s economic 
goals and priorities” (p. 20) and which it calls 
the most important of the Japanese mech- 
anisms — ‘“‘a significant inhibitor of trade” (p. 
91) that should be the subject of trade negotia- 
tions between the two countries. The CED also 
finds it hard to swallow the widely publicized 
notion that lifelong employment of workers by 
a single company has contributed strongly to 
Japan’s economic growth. Yet, only one reser- 
vation — the Japanese tolerance for carteliza- 
tion — beclouds the Americans’ admiration. for 
Japan’s pragmatic policy toward industrial con- 
centration. The paper is critical of U.S. anti- 
trust policy for looking at size in terms of 


shares in the domestic market alone in a day of 


multinational corporations and increasing ratios 
of international trade to gross national product. 


The relatively brief Japanese contribution to 
the volume is less preoccupied with the inter- 
national trade implications of domestic eco- 
nomic practices. At the same time, it is remark- 
ably blunt about the U.S. economy: “The 
dominant belief in individualism and the fear. of 
government encroachment upon the rights of 
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individuals and of government intervention in 
private economic activities have thwarted the 
development of appropriate public policies on 
such national problems as industrial adjust- 
ment, deteriorating balance of payments, urban 
decay, and environmental disruption” (p. 97). 
The Kennedy-Johnson domestic social welfare 
programs and Nixonian foreign policy changes 
away from a cold-war mentality are regarded as 
heartening. In a spirited postscript, the 
Japanese take exception to the American pa- 
per’s criticisms of Japan’s restrictions on inter- 
national trade, excusing them as normal for 
countries undergoing development. Specifically, 
administrative guidance is defended as a sub- 
stitute for the legal controls that guide industri- 


al growth in the West, and the lifetime employ-. 


ment system for workers is characterized as a 
plus for the economic stability it has given to 
industrial workers. i 

The international oil crisis, which now pre- 
occupies all industrialized economies, outdates 
some of the perspectives in this volume, as the 
authors of the papers themselves recognize. The 
book contains enough plain speaking, neverthe- 
less, to warrant at least a modicum of attention 


` from students of economic policy making. 


LLOYD D. MUSOLF 
University of California, Davis 


Public Planning: The Inter-Corporate Dimen- 
sion, By John K. Friend, John M. Power, and 
Chris J. L. Yewlett. (New York: Barnes and 
Noble Books, 1974. Pp. xxviii, 534. $22.50.) 


Academic writing on local politics in Eng- 
land has long been caught up in a prescriptive 
concern to improve local government. Until 
fairly recently, academics were worried about 
the basic size of most local authority areas. The 


- dominant orthodoxy asserted that increased 


efficiency demanded the creation of fewer, 
larger local authorities which would then be in 
a position to reap economies of scale. There 
was little concern with decision making and 
management processes, for writers were content 
to assume that local authorities functioned 
smoothly as organs of representative democra- 
cy. The passing of the London Government Act 
and the more recent Local Government Act 
redrew the map of British local government and 
shut the door on this phase of reform as fewer, 
larger authorities were created. These changes 
forced concerned students of local government 
to carve out a new role of relevance for 
themselves, and they have increasingly turned 
their attention to the problem of managing the 
new authorities. The absence of any real in- 
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digenous tradition of writing.on this subject has 
forced British academics to look to America, 
and from the late ’sixties they have been urging 
local authorities to adopt PPBS and engage in 
corporate planning. 

This book has to be seen as firmly located 
within this reformist tradition, but the authors 
seek to push local authorities beyond corporate 
planning because “corporate planning is not 
enough: That, distilled into as few words as 
possible, is the central thesis around which this 
book is built” (p. xxi). “Interdependence be- 
tween institutions is a pervasive feature of the 
structure of all societies” (p. 3), and so no 
matter what field of public policy we take, 
decision makers must recognize the “inescapa- 
bility of interagéncy processes” (p. xxvi). In 
order, therefore, to deal with any “decision 
problem” a “policy system” will have to evolve 
— that is, there will have to be “decision-net- 
works” or “planning-networks” and the activa- 
tion and management of these networks is 
dependent on “reticulist” skills. The decision- 
networks created by reticulists will necessarily 
transcend the involvement and perspective of 
any single organization and will involve “‘co- 
ordinative or connective planning” based on 
what the authors choose to call a “multi-organi- 
zation.” 

The authors have a twofold aim. First, 
through a case study of interagency decision 
making they aim “to move towards a richer 
understanding of the interorganizational — or 


“intercorporate’ — dimension of the planning _ 


process” (p. xxiii), But, second, they are also 
propagandists who wish “to contribute towards 
the development of practical working guidelines 
for use by those who must operate within this 
general field, including those concerned with 
the design or adaptation of relevant institu- 
tional forms” (p. xxiii), and they are therefore 
active in “seeking ways in which the concepts 
developed in this book can be made of practical 
value” (p. 445). 

In working toward these two aims, the 
authors divide their study into three parts. The 
‘first part serves “to provide a background for 
the more detailed case material that follows” 
(p. xxiv). The authors note that since the 
` Second World War, there hasbeen a recognition 
of the need to bring about “a controlled 
dispersal of population and employment away 
from ... the congested areas of Birmingham” 
(p. 59), and although “a state of stalemate 
persisted throughout most of the nineteen 
fifties” (p. 70), by 1961 an interagency agree- 
ment was reached which led to the creation of 
the Droitwich Development Committee and the 
Droitwich Development Group. These struc- 
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tures were to provide the nucleus of a multi- 
organization policy system that was to manage . 
the expansicn of Droitwich. 

In part two, the authors move to the meat of 
their case, and offer ‘‘an analysis of the ways in 
which the multi-organization policy system... 
proceeded to deal with a range of fields of 
decision including highway construction, hous- 
ing and industrial development, and central area 
renewal” (p. 127). The focus is on the Develop- 
ment Group; and for each issue the authors 
identify the primary decision makers and the 
decision networks which they built around 
them drawn from personnel in appointed gov- 
ernment agencies, central government depart- 
ments, private enterprises, and community in- 
terest groups. We are provided with a rich 
descriptive analysis of the ways in which a 
number of issues were handled in Droitwich, 
but the authors’ “ultimate purpose” is to move 
beyond the case to “form more general proposi- , 
tions” (p. 129). 

In the final part of the book, the authors do ` 
generalize; tease out what they see as “some 
prescriptive implications for those concerned 
with innovation in planning” (p. 348); and 
outline hypotheses which “combine to suggest 
a set of opportunities for working towards the. 
progressive enrichment of planning processes” 
(p. 471). Although I find much of the detail of 
this part of the book either meaningless, con- 
fusing, or obvious, the overall thrust is clear: 
intercorporate planning is needed, therefore 
reticulist judgments must be developed, and to 
do this a “public policy profession” of re- 
ticulists should be created, “backed by appro- 
priate forms of professional training” (p. 501). 

This study came out of the Institute for 
Operational Research in London, where two of 
the authors are engaged in operational research. 
Although all the authors are sensitive to the 
limits of OR and concerned to integrate the 
perspectives of political science into their work, 
political scientist John Power entered the pro- 
ject at “a comparatively late stage” (p. xvi) and 
left before it was finally completed. Not sur- 
prisingly, the study is grounded in a limited 
appreciation of political science, and only scant 
regard is paid to the political and ideological 
dimension of decision making. In fact; we are 
provided with a top-down view of planning and 
social change. The authors address themselves 
to the planners rather than the planned. It is 
always difficult to mix description and analysis 
with prescription and reform, since an interest 
in reform often serves to color and limit 
description. The concern to be “practical” 
means accepting, and working within, the struc- 
ture of politics provided by dominant values 
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and interests. The argument that political de- 
_cision making could be improved if only we had 
skilled reticulists ignores the social, economic, 
and political forces behind the political status 
quo; it also fosters the illusions that priorities 
can be changed at no real cost to anyone and 
that governmental decision making somehow 
floats free of underlying relationships. This is a 
- fine study, but it must be seen as an embodi- 
ment of the technocratic ideology: there are no 
outrageous questions here. 


JOHN DEARLOVE 
University of Sussex, England 


The Private Government of Public Money. By 
Hugh Heclo and Aaron Wildavsky. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1974. Pp. 399. $15.75.) 


Although several standard textbooks explain 
the legal forms by which public expenditure in 
‘the U.K. is regulated and scrutinized by Treasu- 
ry, Cabinet, and Parliament, this new study by 
Professors Heclo and Wildavsky is the first 
full-length book to explain the political and 
administrative processes which lie behind these 
forms and which have changed a great deal in 
the last few years. Aaron Wildavsky has already 
established an impressive reputation in the 
study of budgetary processes, and Hugh Heclo 
has written extensively on European social 
policy. The reader will come to their new book 
with high expectations. 

These will be fulfilled if, and only if, he is 
prepared to do some work to extract the main 
threads of the argument. For the book is 
deliberately written in the leisurely style appro- 
priate to a work of descriptive anthropology. 
The authors find the clue to their subject in the 
mores of the small community of scarcely more 
than several dozen politicians and permanent 
officials who maintain constant personal touch 
on these subjects. This emphasis is especially 
apparent in chapter headings such as “Kinship 
and Culture,” “The Nuclear Family,” “Village 
Life in Civil Service Society,” or “The Earthly 
City.” l 

A common feature of such closed com- 
munities is secretiveness towards outsiders, 
reinforced in the British case both by an 
Official Secrets Act and the self-protective 
doctrine that the advice given by civil servants 
to Ministers is on a par with the secrets of the 
confessional. Faced with this attitude, the 
academic investigator has an unenviable choice 
to make. He can try to get his teeth into the red 
meat of policy issues. But in that case he will 
have to glean what he can from parliamentary 
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speeches and reports, memoirs, and sub rosa 
conversations, Alternatively he can ask for 
official cooperation; and he will obtain a 
wealth of information and observations — much 
of it quotable although not attributable — on 
institutions, attitudes, conflicts, and personal 
interactions, provided he is content to gen- 
eralize and avoid the specific issues and contro- 
versies of the day. The authors chose the latter 
course. This is perfectly legitimate; but it 
entails losses as well as gains. It is not sufficient 
to say “personalities and issues which change 
with the headlines will surely be different” (p. 
xix). The “main features” on which the authors 
wish to concentrate are difficult to grasp 
without some idea of what British governments 
spend their money on, and of the specific issues 
and controversies. 


The best way the reader can remedy this 
deficiency is to have by his side a less ambitious 
but more policy-oriented study by Rudoif 
Klein and associates (Social Policy and Public 
Expenditure [London: Centre for Studies in 
Social Policy, 1974]). This will remind him 
that rather more than a quarter of the U.K: 
gross domestic product is absorbed by direct 
expenditure on goods and services by the public 
authorities, and rather more than two-fifths is 
absorbed by a broader definition of public 
expenditure which includes transfer payments 
such as pensions, subsidies,and debt interest. In 
the two decades since the early 1950s, the 
largest growth has been in education, while 
defense spending has actually fallen if measured 
at constant prices. 


Heclo and Wildavsky have, of course, more 
ambitious aims. These are stated as the descrip- 


tion of the “expenditure process” in British: 


central government and the use of this process 
“to illuminate the characteristic process of that 
government” (p. xv). Although appearances 
suggest the opposite, it is in the first task 
(which on the whole occupies the second half 
of the book) that they are most impressive. 

In discussing the “political administrators,” 
the authors coin a number of striking aphorisms 


‘ such as: “Governing public money is a private 


affair,” (p. 2), “The medium is government and 
the message is public money,” (p. 3) or 
“Interest groups ... are not outside the cor- 
ridors of power, merely difficult to hear as they 
glide effortlessly into their places as unofficial 
appendages of government” (p. 8). At the end, 
however, I was wondering which of these 
perceptive remarks would apply equally well to 
most closely knit communities of people with a 
similar background, and which aspects were 
specific to British government. 
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The most informative part of the book is 
that dealing with the procedures for projecting 
„and regulating public expenditures up to five 
years ahead, known as “PESC,” after the Public 
Expenditure Survey Committee which super- 
vises the effort. This is praised as being more 
advanced than anything existing in other coun- 
tries; but the authors are in no doubt about the 
snags and disadvantages. A straightforward sur- 
vey of the future cost of “existing Dolicies”’ is 
inherently ambiguous. Before the supposedly 
impartial report is ready for Ministers, a great 
deal of haggling has already occurred about the 
meaning of “existing policies,” their cost, and 
the way to project them. ; 

The authors point out that “PESC” has 
shifted the emphasis from monitoring of past 
expenditures to forecasting — and forecasting in 


terms of “funny money” with everything ex- 
pressed at “constant prices,” the meaning of 
which is subject to endless doctrinal dispute. 
The book makes clear that the rolling forward 
projections make it even more difficult than 
before either to initiate new programs and/or to 
terminate old ones. Each department becomes 
acutely aware of whether it is getting its fair 
share of the available increment; and funda- 
mental questions may have become even more 
difficult to pose. 

The basic job of the Treasury, according to 
Wildavsky and Heclo, is to control the total of 
public spending, rather than to improve its 
allocation between departments or the ef- 
ficiency with which it is spent. The last section 
of the book is devoted to the attempts that 


have been made to fill this gap by instituting 
“Program Analysis and Review” and to installa 
small Central Policy Review Staff to advise the 
Cabinet collectively. The aim has been to devise 
some more rational way of allocating funds 
than the political tussle between rival spending 
ministers. The authors stress that success to 
date is extremely limited. But they- might have 
added that the nature of what was attempted in 
the early 1970s could not be understood 
without a consideration of the very peculiar 
relationship between Edward Heath and the 
Conservative Party which he led, as well as the 
enigmatic personality of the then head of the 
Civil Service, Sir William Armstrong. 


Unfortunately the authors are unable to do 
this because of the self-denying ordinance they 
impose upon themselves. But after several pages 
of witticisms at the expense of the reformers, 
they do come out with some strong general 
strictures of their own. The “disposition to 
agree” among officials does often exclude from 
debate ideas that ministers might have favored 
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if-only they had known about them. Heclo and 
Wildavsky stress that there is a case for avowed 
partisans to enalyze the collective advice of the 
Civil Service at private meetings of Ministers. 
The overconcentration on “macro” policy and 
the neglect of value for money within the 
overall total, which they stress, will have to be 
remedied. Some capacity to analyze expendi- 
ture should, in their view, be available to the 
Cabinet collectively. They hint that the pro- 
posed, and hitherto defeated, plan to put 
together in < central “Bureau of the Budget,” 
the public expenditure divisions of the Treasu- 
ry, the Civil Service Department, and the 
Cabinet Office may yet have to be revived. 
They insist that there is too much consensus 
and not enough conflict within Whitehall — the 
authors have not, one is relieved to discover, 
gone native after all. 

But the fundamental question is why public 
expenditure should be regarded as a bore, not 
merely by ordinary citizens, but also by par- 
liamentarians. The debates on the five-year 
rolling plans, so far from being the great 


occasions of state which the founding father of 


PESC envisaged, have been a fiasco. 


My own suspicion is that public expenditure 
is a nonsubject. The original view of a pyra- 
midal structure, which started from a strategic 
decision abcut the share of national resources 
going to the public purse, a subsequent division 
among broad functional subblocs such as social 
services and defense, and so on down the line, 
has proved untenable. The authors clearly 
sympathize with the old Treasury hands, who 
believed that the size of public spending could 
not be determined in abstraction from its 
composition and from general policy. But they 
could have clarified the point with policy 
examples. I should like to suggest a simple one: 
Is too muck or too little spent on public sector 
housing? Too little if one believes that rented 
accommodation should be treated as a col- 
lective good to be supplied at well below 
market price; too much if one believes that 
accommodation is essentially a private good 
and the state’s role should be limited to income 
support. 


The main reason that MPs do not take Public 
Expenditure White Papers seriously is, however, 
a simple ore and is referred to by the author. 
The White Papers simply add together known 
policies, without enunciating any implications 
for taxaticn. Even inside the Cabinet the 
options are presented in terms of whether 
personal consumption should grow, by say one 
and one-half per cent or two per cent, over the 
next few years. This question has very little 
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meaning to politicians, who are in any case 
rightly distrustful of the forecasting models. 


The great parliamentary battles of the past have - 


been fought over revenue and taxation, not 
spending; and public expenditure projections 
will be taken seriously only if their tax implica- 
tions are also stated. 

The conclusions I have been trying to 
extract are contained in the book; but they do 
not stand out boldly; and other reviewers might 
easily have concentrated on other aspects. The 
book’s main value is in conveying the essentials 
of the public expenditure process in a secretive 
and fetish-bound governmental system. It is not 
a substitute for official White Papers and 
handbooks or for a knowledge of recent British 
political and economic history. But it will 
immunize even a mildly perceptive reader 
against the fads and fashions that sweep 
through the British — and probably other — 
government machines with bewildering rapidity. 


SAMUEL BRITTAN 


Nuffield College, Oxford 
The Financial Times, London 


The Dimensions of British Radicalism: The 
Case of Ireland, 1874—95. By Thomas Wil- 
liam Heyck. (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1974. Pp. 297. $10.00.) 


Professor Heyck describes his book as “an 
extended essay in definition of the late Victori- 
an Radical movement in its historical context” 
{p. ix). On balance, however, there is more 
historical context than definition, unless “‘defi- 
nition’? means rather less than I have in mind. 

Heyck demonstrates very effectively that the 
Radicals approached Ireland almost entirely 
from an English perspective. Their sympathy 
for land reform-and home rule was not the 
product of a Radical philosophy, except for a 
generalized hostility toward the landed estab- 
lishment. It was a tactic to free Parliament and 
the Liberal Party from the shackles of the Irish 
question, so that Radicals might set about 
restructuring English society. Concerning the 
1886 Home Rule Bill, Heyck wnites, “There 
_was nothing peculiarly ‘Radical’ in the reason- 
ing of the pro-Home Rule Radicals” (p. 134), 
Ireland was an obstacle to be avoided or, 
pressured by Parnell, to be accommodated by 
Radicals. The Irish Question did not gain 
acceptance into the central core of Radical 
` issues. In this sense Ireland forced the recogni» 
tion of the geographic dimension of Radicalism 
— it stopped at the water’s edge — but this is to 
say very little about the parameters of Radical- 
ism as a philosophy and set of principles. 
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Heyck spends the first chapter describing the 
personnel, structure, and ideas of the Radical 
movement. Herein lies material of considerable 
interest to political scientists. For example, he 
joins a growing list of historians in using 
modern statistical methods and computers to 
analyze party formation and factions in the 
nineteenth-century House of Commons. By 
using ‘multiple discriminant analysis he has 
identified the number of Radical MPs more 
accurately than ever before. Heyck and Klecka 
described this in greater detail in the Journal of 
Interdisciplinary History (Autumn 1973). Their 
conclusions are summarized in this book, and a 
prototype Radical is presented — a pious, 
nonconformist, anti-establishment businessman 
dedicated to principles of political equality, 
disestablishment, self-improvement, tem- 
perance, and social reform. The core beliefs of 
Radicals are briefly described, but the discus- 
sion is too brief, and in later pages Radicalism 
itself becomes rather lost in the description of 
tactics employed by Radicals in struggles over 
confrontation and home rule. Two additional 
problems arise in the rest of the book in 
connection with identifying precisely the di- 
mensions of Radicalism. The first is that, while 
Heyck presents a proto-typical Radical in chap- 
ter one, and thereafter often writes of the 
Radicals, he nevertheless makes it clear that 
they were alwavs divided among themselves on 
Ireland. Organizational diffusion, for example, 
was a fundamental trait. The dilemma posed by 
coercion versus reform was to divide Liberal 
Radicals for another generation, so that the 
Irish Question did not prove as definitive as we 
might have been led to believe in the introduc- 
tion. Most Radicals responded to Irish confron- 
tation with a tactical sympathy, but some did 
not, and, hence, the dimensions are blurred. 
This leads to the second problem, the role of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the leader of the Radicals, 
who finally rejected Irish nationalism. Heyck 


- explains Chamberlain’s political scheming not 


by reference to his Radical, or even Unionist, 
principles, but by his authoritarian personality 
(vide Adorno et al.). This may be valid, but one 
cannot hope to define the- dimensions of 
Radicalism in the light of the Irish question if 
the leading Radical’s behavior was essentially 
idiosyncratic. 


The book makes clear that Radicals saw the 
Irish Question less as an issue of conscience or 
principle than a problem to be resolved to 
release Parliament for other things. How and 
why this was done will be of less interest to 
political philosophers and political scientists 
than to historians. For them, Heyck still has 
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much to offer in a well-written and -researched 
book. 


ALAN WARD 
College of William and Mary 


Sverges Kommunistiska Parti 1939-1945. By 
Yvonne Hirdman. (Stockholm: Allmanna 
Forlaget, 1974. Pp. 311. Sw.Kr.38.—.) 


Written in Swedish with a ten-page summary 
in English, this is the second volume in a series 
published by the Stockholm University Insti- 
tute of History on Swedish parties during World 


War II. The Social Democratic Party was the’ 


subject of the first volume, future volumes 
being reserved for the Conservative, Agrarian, 
and Liberal parties. 

= From a comparative point of view the 
wartime history of the Communist Party is of 
special interest. As Yvonne Hirdman, a Swedish 
historian, points out, it was not a Swedish party 
in the same sense as the others, either in fact or, 
during the greater part of the war, even in form. 
Until the dissolution of the Comintern in 1943 
it was officially designated as being merely the 
Swedish section of that international body or 
party: “Sverges Kommunistiska Parti (sektion 
av Kommunistiska IĮInternationalen}).” Its his- 
tory therefore closely parallels that of other 
Communist parties. They all passed through 
three distinct phases in the course of World War 
H, starting with the Hitler/Stalin pact of August 
23, 1939. The first phase came to an end with 
Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union on June 
22, 1941. The second phase comprises the 
period up to the dissolution of the Comintern 
in May, 1943, the third phase extending from 
then until the end of the war in Europe two 
years later. 

The history of the Communist Party of 
Sweden has some distinctive features, because it 
operated in a neutral country bordering on 
neighbors involved in different ways in the war: 
Finland was fighting the Soviet Union, Den- 
mark and Norway were occupied by German 
forces. Like other Communist parties it suf- 
fered a sharp decline during the period of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, but prospects at once became 
much brighter when the German attack was 
launched on Russia. From that moment Com- 
munist influence was again on the increase. 
Although it took a long time before the Soviet 
Union began to show its impressive strength, 
the sufferings of the Russians and their heroic 
struggle against the ruthless German invader 
evoked great sympathy; and the alliance be- 
tween Russia and the Western Powers gave a 
new air of respectability to communism. In 
Sweden the party was never very strong, how- 
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ever, At the 1940 election it had received but 
3.5 per cent of the votes cast. In 1942 the 
figure rose to 5.9, and when the party reached 
its zenith shortly after the war ended, it polled 
11.2 per cent of the vote. The number of 
Communist seats in the Swedish Diet increased 
from four in 1940 to seventeen at the end of 
the war. 

Yvonne Hirdman’s emphasis is on the policy 
followed by the party at the national level. She 
does not analyze its electoral base, its organiza- 
tion, or its relations with the labor unions, but 
she is able to present an illuminating study of 


its strategy and tactics under the most widely 


changing circumstances. With great difficulty 
the leadership avoided having their party de- 
clared illegal during the period of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact. Conditions were then entirely 
different, of course, from those of the two 
succeeding periods; but the latter also differed 
slightly one from the other. After the dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern the Swedish party still 
followed international Communist tactics 
which, aiter June, 1941, demanded collabora- 
tion with democratic parties, particularly the 
Social Democrats. Yet a gradual change seems 
to have occurred within the SCP during the last 
phase of the war, when it took part in 
democratic politics without being any longer 
supervised by the Comintern. It appears as if it 
was on its way to becoming a reformist, 
parliamentarian party. However, the develop- © 
ment was stopped and reversed in 1947—48. An 
explanation is indicated in the following words 
on the last page of the English summary: “The 
Party’s basic problem, i.e., its dependence on 
the Soviet Union, had not been altered.” 
Yvonne Hirdman has made a thorough study 
of the Swedish and foreign Communist press, 
numerous pamphlets, and parliamentary rec- 
ords; still more important, she has had access to 
the wartime archives of the Communist Party, 
including its internal circulars and unpublished 
Politbureau and Central Committee records and 
protocols, which are quoted extensively. Her 
book includes a detailed bibliography, and 
there is a sixteen-page appendix of illustrations. 


STEN S. NILSON 
University of Oslo, Norway 


Soviet and East European Foreign Policy: A 
Bibliography of English and Russian Langu- 
age Publications 1967—1971. Edited by 
Roger E. Kanet. (Santa Barbara, Calif. and 
Oxford, England: ABC-Clio Press, 1974. Pp. 
xv, 208. $15.75.) 


This slender volume contains 3,237 citations 
of books and articles on the subject of foreign 
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Kochanek, four factors have inhibited the 
growth of business and industry into a\cohesive 
and powerful national force. First, traditionally 
Indian society has been dominated by a group 
of literati which has always looked upon 
business with suspicion and contempt. Second, 
Western education, by drawing upon the same 
literati to form a distinctive elite, has accentu- 
ated this suspicion and prevented a sizeable and 
composite bourgeoisie from emerging. Third, 
the highly pluralist character of Indian society 
has kept the business sector itself riven with 
differences and hostilities based on caste, com- 
munity, kinship and linguistic-regional ties, thus 
preventing the rise of a cohesive bourgeoisie 
despite the formation of a cluster of voluntary 
associations (which itself reflects these divisions 
and reduces the larger all-India associations to a 
loose and ‘“‘federal’’ status). Finally, lacking 
such internal cohesion and resulting dominance 
over national affairs, business has come to 
depend increasingly on government — and the 
ruling party — in ordering its affairs, and it has 
thus remained a dependent group with little grit 
and power of its own. This, in turn, has obliged 
business to enter into legitimate as well as 
illegitimate deals with bureaucratic and political 
elites, wielding indirect influence that is quite 
considerable but unstable and transient. Mod- 
em India is, therefore, more a creation of the 
intellectual and politicito-administrative middle 
class than of the bourgeoisie. This has given rise 
to a model of development that is different 
from both the liberal capitalist and the Marxist 
paradigms of development. Kochanek does not 
use this language, but the analysis presented by 
him leads to the above position. 

On one point, however, Kochanek falls prey 
to a widely held Western perception about 
India (shared by some Indians too). This is that 
adult franchise has given a new lease on life to 
caste and community interests and prevented 
more integral, modern, forms of associations 
from emerging. A proper understanding of the 
impact of adult franchise should in fact lead to 
an opposite conclusion, namely that caste 
distinctions and traditional discriminations are 
being overlaid by a process of considerable 
mobility as well as mobilization which, in 
course of time, has given rise to new forms of 
identity and association and has eroded the 
legitimacy of the core principles of caste 
segregation. The decline of upper castes and the 
rise of middle and lower castes underscores this 
phenomenon. It is this, rather than the per- 
sistence of traditional patterns, that has pre- 
vented the bourgeoisie from acquiring a posi- 
tion of dominance in India. In this light politics 
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has to be viewed as a catalyst of major social 
transformation and not just an impediment to 
the capitalist path of development. The capital- 
ist path cannot provide a model for India given 
India’s immense size and problems and the 
incapacity of the capitalist mode to resolve 
them. India never had a revolutionary bourgeoi- 
sie. The mentality of the capitalist class in India 
has always been that of the petty bourgeoisie. 
It can only survive as a satellite of the state. 


RAINI KOTHARI 


Centre for the Study of Developing 
Societies, Dethi 


Modern Greece: Profile of a Nation. By D. 
George Kousoulas. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1974. Pp. 300. $10.00.) 


The author of this volume, a professor of 
comparative politics, makes a serious attempt 
to present a “fairly objective, informative, and 
yet lively” political history of modern Greece. 
Chronologically, he covers the period from the 
Greek War of Independence (1821) up to and 
including the seven years of the Papadopoulos 
dictatorship and has as his primary objective 
the examination of the political, ideological, 
social, and economic underpinnings which, 
taken together, form the basic content of 
modern Greek political ethos and culture. 

This well-written book is based on two kinds 
of sources: secondary works available in several 
languages which represent diverse points of 
view; and the author’s first-hand experiences 
gained from his direct involvement in recent 
Greek political affairs. Having been an unof- 
ficial adviser to the major figures of the 
Papadopoulos regime and a contributor to the 
military-sponsored Constitutional charter of 
1968, Professor Kousoulas presents a point of 
view which deserves to be heard. 

Modern Greece could be appropriately 
viewed as a conservative explanation of Greek 
politics. Such a perspective needs neither apolo- 
gy nor defense, unless it interferes substantially 
with basic rules of fairness and objectivity, as Į 
feel it does in this case. I should hasten to add, 
however, that the apparent subjectivity is the 
result of indiscriminate use of concepts which 
lately have acquired indistinct connotations. 

Recurring throughout the book are terms 
which in recent times have acquired an ideolog- 
ically recognizable, if not negative, connota- 
tion. Their use in the context of this book lends 
support to its classification as a “‘conservative 
viewpoint.” For example, repeated in the book 
is the author’s preference for stability, maturi- 
ty, reason, and his aversion to emotionalism, 
immaturity, and the like. They are indeed 
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legitimate preferences, but the problem emerges 
when the terms are left undefined. So far as I 
know, there are no acceptable measurements of 
the psychological temperament of peoples or 
political elites. However, if the ability of a 
people to govern themselves by democratic 
means is to be taken. as an indication of 
sophistication and maturity, then, I submit, the 
Greek people and their leaders rank very high 
indeed. The modern Greek state, which was 
launched in the 1830s with the support of the 
major powers, enjoyed 112 years of some form 
of parliamentary democracy out of a total of 
145. Yet, in this account the Greek peasant is 
labeled ‘“‘docile and illiterate” (p. 111), thus 
inferentially not ready for democracy; in 
another instance we are told that “logic has 
long deserted the Greek electorate” (p. 118); 
but the military is viewed as being “‘always a 
sensitive recipient of public sentiment” (p. 89). 
Such statements, often made without ade- 
quate justification or explanation, can easily 
' be refuted by utilizing the same historical 
` record. For example, if the military is to be 
considered as the “‘sensitive recipient of public 
sentiment,” how is one to explain that the 
Greek military has made an enormous mess 
whenever it interfered with the political affairs 
of the country? How can one explain the 


universal dislike for the Greek rulers manifested. 


following the downfall of every dictatorship? Is 
the Greek electorate still to be considered 
“immature” and thus in need of the strong 
hand, when by making use of the electoral 
process it recently brought to power a most 
stable parliamentary majority to deal with 
pressing national issues? Hardly so. 


In addition to the problems one has with the 
ideological tilt of this book, there is also the 
problem of selective emphasis. In my view the 
author understates the pervasive role of Greek 
military conspiracies, which since the mid- 
’forties have played havoc with the democratic 
processes of the country. Only one con- 
spiratorial organization is perfunctorily men- 
tioned (1.D.E.A.), while the Papadopoulos con- 
spiracy, in existence since 1957, is ignored. 

But the most problematic issues raised by 
this book concern the events of the ’sixties. The 
author places the blame for the disruption of 
the political process in the 1960s on the 
shoulders of the political leadership, a small 
part on Queen Frederika, and almost no blame 
on the military-security establishment which, in 
fact, caused most of the disruptions. To do 
that, in my. view, is to attribute to the victim 
and the criminal equal guilt. It is generally 
acknowledged by Greek commentators and 
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political leaders that the political instability 
which troubled Greece in the ’sixties was, by 
and large, caused by those who came to “save 
the nation” in 1967, A-second problem is 
related to the characterization of the 1968 
Constitution as “democratic and modern” (p. 
283). One has great difficulty in accepting a 
constitution as “democratic” when it in fact 
legitimizes the right of armed forces to become 
the regulator and arbiter of the “political and 
social system” of the nation. 

- At best, then, Modern Greece can be con- 
sidered a useful and conservative interpretation 
of the development of the post-1830 Greek 
state and a contribution to the on-going debate 
on the meaning of modern Hellenism, by a 
prominent scholar of the subject. 


NIKOLAOS A. STAVROU _ 
Howard University 


Industrialization, Community Structure, and 
Socialism: An Ecological Analysis of Nor- 
way, 1875—1924. By William M. Lafferty. 
(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1974. Pp. 364. 
$10.00.) 


This is one of those rare books which offers 
stimulation and new insight to all three kinds of 
students of comparative politics — the empirical 
theorist, the methodologist, and the single- 
country specialist. The problem of the relation- 


` ship between social and economic structures 


and the development of socialist ideologies was 
first addressed in an earlier volume (Lafferty: 
Economic Development and the Response of 
Labor in Scandinavia [Oslo, Universitetsfor- 
laget, 1971]). The present volume considers 
two questions: the dynamic relationship be- 
tween industrialization and labor response 
(Theory I) and the static relationship between 
social structure and the attractiveness of spe- 
cific socialist ideologies (Theory IJ). 

The author (Research Director at the Insti- 
tute for Social Research in Oslo} prepares the 
non-Norwegian specialist for his discussion with 
two excellent summary chapters; one of them 
outlines the pertinent contours of Norwegian 
economic development in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries; the other neatly sorts 
out the often considerable confusion of the 
early history of the labor movement. The 
elections of 1921 and 1924 seem “‘tailor-sewn” 
to Lafferty’s specifications; in 1918 the Tran- 
maelite radicals had taken over the organs of 
the Norwegian Labor Party, in 1921 the mod- 
erates split and formed the Norwegian Social 
Democratic Party, and by 1924 there was a 
final split in the mother party and the Com- 
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munists formed their own NKP, The electoral 
contests among these three parties provide a 
clear indicator of the relative strength of three 
socialist ideologies at a time immediately fol- 
lowing very sharp increases in industrial activi- 
ty, the surge of 1905—1915. 

Under the rubric of Theory I, Lafferty 
reviews five broad theoretical statements about 
the impact of industrialization on radicalism: 
Marxism, ‘“‘vulgar Marxism,” anomie, cur- 
vilinearity, and contextualism, The analysis 
“explores” these theoretical statements (the 
author reserves ‘“‘test” only for the anomie 
variant, the Bull-Galenson proposition) by 
grouping the 589 communes in Norway in 1900 
according to urbanization, and then examining 
the impact of levels and types of industrializa- 
tion, industrial change, and social disruption on 


the dependent variable, socialist strength. Both. 


the methods (regression analysis and causal 
circuits) and the interpretations are rigorously 
careful and self-conscious; not surprisingly, no 
single conclusion emerges, except, perhaps, that 
everyone had some insight, and no one had all. 
Lafferty suspects that in fact these variables 
operate differently in different contexts, that a 
strong increase in industrial activity meant 
different things in different types of communal 
settings. 

Theory II is Lafferty’s highly suggestive 
contribution to comparative political ecology. 
From the two principal elements of community 
morphology (symbiosis and commensalism), 
Lafferty derives two types of communal groups 
— corporate and categoric — and eventually a 
fourfold typology of community structure. He 
then hypothesizes the specific socialist ideology 
attractive to each type of community structure. 
Thus a traditional society with nondifferenti- 
ated familial corporate groups, such as self- 
sustenance farming, should show a very weak 
socialist potential; a hierarchic agricultural or 
industrial society with differentiated corporate 
groups should have a strong and radical socialist 
potential; and the corporate pluralist type with 


integrated multitypical corporate groups would ` 


be expected to exhibit strong but moderate 
socialist potential. 

In this section Lafferty gives up some of the 
strict nomothetic goals of his analysis of Theo- 
ry I, in favor of a “‘data-structuring” strategy, 
which includes more data and introduces a 
regional dimension. He aiso finds other ana- 
lytical methods appropriate, adding to the 
regression analysis a factor analysis and then a 
selection and intensive look at twenty-seven 
critical core areas of socialist strength. 

Lafferty has long been pleading with us to 
develop level-specific theories and analyses, and 
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this is a superb example of the useful conse- 
quences of such careful social analysis. Patterns 
visible at one level may disappear at another; 
previously unnoticed or unexplained phenome- 
na achieve first clarity and then compre- 
hensibility; generalizations are often sharpened 
or discarded. His highly critical use of a variety 
of statistical analyses and his candor about 
data, measures, indicators, and interpretations 
should be adopted by us all. I hope very much 
that this work will lead to studies which “drop 
down to another level” and include an intensive 
historical study of a very few communes, 
focusing on labor’s response to the immense 
structural and symbolic strains of industrializa- 
tion. I also hope that next report will not be 
marred by the first distracting and then irritat- 
ing typographical errors., 


PENNY GILL 
Mount Holyoke College 


Church and State after the Dreyfus Affair: The 
Separation Issue in France. By Maurice 
Larkin. (New York: Barnes & Noble, 1974. 
Pp. 294. $21.50.) 


The clash between “the One True Church, 
Holy, Roman and Apostolic” and the secular, 
French “One and Indivisible Republic” is 
bound to be an enthralling subject. This book — 
whose subtitle, “The Separation Issue in 
France” reflects the content more accurately 
than its title — is centered on the conflict 
occasioned by the separation of church and 
State after centuries of relatively harmonious 
collaboration. The first third of the book 
sketches in the pre-Separation background, 
with particular emphasis upon the state of 
grass-roots Catholicism in France and the way 
in which the Concordat had worked in the 
nineteenth century. The last chapter consists of 
a highly condensed postscript on the post- 
Separation situation, followed by the full text 
of the 1905 Act. ` 

The originality of this book is that it brings 
out the reluctance of the leaders on both sides 
to countenance a separation of Church and 
State in France. Dr. Larkin shows that Pope 
Leo XIII leaned over backward to accommo- 
date successive French governments following 
his decision in favor of ralliement. While his 
successor, Pius X, reversed Leo’s pro-French 
line, it having become clear that France would 
not help the Pope against the Italian govern- 
ment in his urge to’recover at least some Papal 
territory, he and his Secretary of State, Merry 
del Val, would have preferred to preserve the 
Concordat. Larkin demolishes the conventional 
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wisdom about Combes as a mangeur de cures, 
remorselessly pursuing the severance of State 
from Church. On the contrary, Combes, like 
the majority of his 1902—5 government, would 
have preferred to keep the Concordat; but the 
pressure from the Left, notably by the recent 
convert to Socialism, the Dreyfusard Francis de 
Pressense, helped by an alliance of Socialists, 
Radical-Socialists, Radicals and Union Démo- 


cratique liberal-conservatives, forced his hand. - 


Perhaps Larkin could have brought out even 
more clearly than he does why the ecclesiastical 
leaders in Rome and especially in France, as 
well as the anticlerical political leaders, pre- 
dominantly supported the preservation of the 
status quo. The reason appears to me to be 
their common opposition to pluralism and their 
desire to retain the traditional alliance of the 
spiritual and temporal powers. From the stand- 
point of the politician in office, the power to 
control ecclesiastical appointments and to curb 
the propensity of clerics to engage in political 
interference of a hostile nature, was very 
attractive. The cost incurred — protecting an 
established church aligned with one’s political 
enemies and providing the salaries of some of 
its clergy — seemed cheap. From the viewpoint 
of the Church, the advantages of the bargain 
were clear to the hierarchy, the Vatican, and 
the Bishops, who saw the link with the French 
state as a bulwark of their authority. Dr. Larkin 
demonstrates that the more extremist rank and 
file on both sides wanted to destroy this 
collusion between the political and religious 
establishments, because they wanted either to 
eradicate ecclesiastical influence over the minds 
of the people or use the Church’s influence to 
restore the monarchy or revive a hitherto 
straightjacketed religious fervor. 


The pluralist compromise offered to the 
Church in the form of a system of religious 
associations was contemptuously spurned by 
the Pope as a plot inspired by Freemasons to 
weaken the Papacy’s hold over the French 
Church, a Gallican or schismatic device to 
destroy the unity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Dr. Larkin provides an illuminating 
case study of how the traditional French mode 
of settling disputes, not by negotiated compro- 
mise but by the intransigent affirmation of 
inflexible principles, led to a crisis from which 
the Church emerged shorn of much of its 
wealth but in a position to counterattack 
_ secularism over the next half-century. As such, 
. this book deserves a wider audience than that 
of specialists simply concerned with Church- 
State relations in France because it shows how 
the Separation crisis led to important unfore- 
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seen changes in the French political process. 
JACK HAYWARD 
University of Hull, England i 


South Africa: Economic Growth and Political 
Change, With Comparative Studies of Chile, 
Sri Lanka and Malaysia. Edited by Adrian 
Leftwich. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1974. Pp. viii, 360. $12.95.) 


Will economic growth erode apartheid in 
South Africa? Will the rational imperatives of 
growth result in nonviolent political change in a 
liberal and democratic direction? A new genera- 
tion of young scholars in England and South 
Africa is reconsidering these perennial ques- 
tions. They are also reconsidering traditional 
liberalism and Marxism in seeking better to 
understand a political status quo that seems 
intractable despite the impact of economic 
growth and “modernization.” This volume con- 
tributes to the debate. Before discussing it, this 
reviewer hopes that reference to related studies 
will be of interest to American political scien- 
tists. 

In South Africa itself, English-speaking and 
Afrikaans-speaking academics and others, most 
of them white, dealt with these problems in an 
important “Study Project on Christianity in 
Apartheid Society’? (Spro-cas) during 
1969—1973. Many of them challenged the 
political appeal and relevance of liberal indi- 
vidualism in a “plural society” under police 
State control. Foreseeing no revolution and 
rejecting violence, the Spro-cas political report 
pointed toward eventual radical change by 
proposing an elaborate series of steps that give 
priority to groups and localities. 

Meanwhile, young academics in England, 
particularly former South Africans, have been 
engaged in a lively, if not always novel, discus- 


‘sion of race and class and the dynamics of 


change. Reconsideration of liberal interpreta- 
tions has come partly in reaction to the 
publication of the Oxford History of South 
Africa, edited, by Monica Wilson and Leonard 
Thompson. Influential articles have been writ- 
ten by Frederick Johnstone, who argues that 
economic development does not undermine 
white supremacy but constantly reinforces it, 
and by Harold Wolpe, Martin Legassick, Stanley 
Trapido, and others. Although more radical in 
perspective than Spro-cas, these writers are 
generally as pessimistic about the likelihood of 
rapid political change. 

The intellectual ferment in England is some- 
times frustrating to American academics be- 
cause of frequent references to unpublished 
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manuscripts and unfinished M.A. and doctoral 
theses. Happily some of this work is finding its 
way into the pages of a new interdisciplinary — 
and ideologically uncommitted — journal of 
high quality, the Journal of Southern African 
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is criticized) and the importance of unique 
historical circumstances and political deter- 
minants in understanding political change. All 
the writers, again with the exception of 
O’Dowd and Jupp and Skidmore, are generally 


Studies. Note should also be made of the new | pessimistic about nonviolent and radical change 


and radically committed Review of African 
Political Economy. By comparison, intellectual 
concern with southern Africa is scattered in the 
United States, and it has no centers comparable 
to the University of York, with which the 
Leftwich volume may be identified, or the 
University of London. 

The argument that economic growth will 
bring about changes that will make South 
Africa less objectionable than it is has an 
understandable appeal to U.S. and other West- 
ern policy makers and businessmen, who are 
not prepared to abandon wishful thinking or to 
endanger profits. The argument has been at 
issue in an international “Study Project on 
External Investment in South Africa and Nami- 
 bia,”’ whose reports began to appear in 1975. 
= This ambitious study project, with participants 
in England, South Africa, the United States, 
and Western Europe, is inconclusive on the 
issue, although it contains much valuable data 
and argument. 


Ironically, the economic determinists among 
students of South Africa tend to be the liberals 
rather than the radicals. South African policy 
makers, also, fear that “economic integration” 
will lead to “political integration.” Michael 
O’Dowd, a staff member of a mining finance 
company in Johannesburg, presents the liberal 
_ “reformist” argument both in the “Study Pro- 

ject on External Investment” and in the Left- 
= wich volume, where he appears as a foil. 
Following Rostow, he sees stages of economic 
-growth that he predicts. will result peacefully in 
radical political change in a democratic direc- 
tion in about 1980. ~ 


The book under review is repetitive and put 
together in a somewhat haphazard way, but the 
individual essays are provocative contributions ` 
to the debate. Inserted in the middle of the 
‘book are two carefully written analyses by 
York political scientists: James Jupp on Sri 
Lanka and Malaysia, and David Skidmore on 
Chile. There is little here to encourage the 
economic determinist, but the relevance to 
South Africa is not drawn since the book lacks 
a concluding, evaluative chapter. Nevertheless, 
common themes run through these and the 
remaining nine essays. (Incidentally, all are by 
whites.) In general, except for O’Dowd’s, they 
argue the inapplicability of developmental pat- 
terns found elsewhere (Max Weber in particular 


‘in South Africa. 


Only two of the essays have appeared 
elsewhere: “The Plural Society in Africa” 
(“plural society” being distinguished strictly 
from American pluralism) by Meyer Fortes, the 
Cambridge social anthropologist; and a discus- 
sion by John Rex, sociologist at the University 
of Warwick, on the usefulness of combining 
Marxism and pluralist theory in the analysis of 
South Africa. 

Fully one-third of the book is taken up by 
essays written by Norman Bromberger, an 
economist at Essex, and Adrian Leftwich, a 
political scientist at York. Both were politically 
active as students in South Africa in the early 
1960s and were detained in prison. They are 
disillusioned with the liberal hopes of those 
days, impatient with analysts who, they believe, 


-underestimate South African complexities, and 


determined to look realistically at possibilities 
of change within the existing structure of 
power. They question and criticize Johnstone, 
Wolpe, Legassick, and Trapido, among others. 
Bromberger’s article on “economic growth and 
political change” is extraordinary: often jejune 
and pretentious in its self-consciousness and not 
ripe for publication, yet in its insistence that 
South Africa’s long-run future is ‘“‘radically 
‘open’ ” (p. 76), it is fresh and worth oa 
reading. 


Like Rex, Leftwich device to combine plural- 
ism and Marxism. I find his application of 
pluralist theory to South Africa rather turgid 
and productive of few new insights. Neverthe- 
less, the serious student will be attracted to his 
industrious effort. Although Bromberger is less 
pessimistic than Leftwich about the political 
consequences of economic growth, both articles 
give surprisingly slight attention to the prob- 
lems of political breakthrough. 


Four political scientists contribute the re- 
maining chapters. David Welsh of the University 
of Cape Town and a key member of Spro-cas 
skillfully analyzes ‘“‘the. political economy of 
Afrikaner nationalism”; Ruan Maud caustically 
dissects “the myth of White meliorism”; James 
Barber of The Open University demonstrates 
that economic strength undergirds South Afri- 
cas “outward policy,” which (along with 
foreign investment) supports the status quo; 
and Christopher Hill of York cogently and 
pessimistically assesses “the future of the liberal 
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spirit” in South Africa. 

Maud, unlike O’Dowd and Bromberger, sees 
in capitalist economic development a heighten- 
ing of racial antagonism and white fear. Welsh 
concludes with the hope that enlightened Afri- 
kaner nationalists, who are indeed profoundly 
affected by economic growth, may eventually 
make political compromises, but such hope 
- finds scant support in his cold analysis of white 
group loyalties and fear. Neither he nor Maud 
nor Hill — nor I for that matter — can see how, 
in South African circumstances, the black 
majority can effectively and nonviolently ex- 
ploit economic growth to produce a political 
breakthrough that would end white minority 
domination. 


THOMAS KARIS 


: City College of the 
City University of New York 


The Stalinist Terror in the Thirties: Docu- 
mentation from the Soviet Press. Compiled 
with preface and introduction by Boris 


Levytsky. Hoover Publications Series, No. 


126. (Stanford, Ca.: The Hoover Institution, 
1974, Pp. xxvii, 521. $14.50.) 


As Alexander Solzhenitsyn and other mem- 
bers of the human rights movement in the 
USSR have recently reminded us, there can be 
no progress toward democracy in that country 
until the regime disavows frankly the grim 
legacy of Stalinism. Reluctant half-measures are 
not enough: it is essential to carry to their 
logical conclusion the investigations into the 
purges of the 1930s and other crimes which 
cost the lives of millions of innocent people, to 
publicize these facts widely, and to bring those 
responsible before an impartial court of law. 
Unless such measures are taken, no confidence 
can be placed in the assurances by party and 
government spokesmen in regard to a supposed 
“strengthening of socialist legality” since 1953 
— for there is no guarantee whatever that the 
modest improvements in the personal security 
of Soviet citizens granted during the last two 
decades may not be suddenly taken away and 
the country plunged into a new bout of mass 
terror. Unfortunately the present rulers evident- 
ly take the view that they cannot afford any 
limitations to be placed upon their freedom to 
_ govern as they please. Far from accelerating the 
rehabilitation process inaugurated during 
Khrushchev’s tenure of power, they have 
sought to suppress discussion of the whole 
issue. By taking police measures against anyone 
courageous enough to draw public attention to 
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the regime’s unacknowledged misdeeds, they 
apparently hope that the whole matter may 
lapse into oblivion. 


It is up to scholars and journalists in other 
countries to insure that the memory of these 
innocent victims of police persecution is kept 
alive. Though little can be done on behalf of 
the nameless millions, there is at least some 
published information about members of the 
elite: politicians, senior officers of the armed 
forces, economic managers, cultural figures, and 
the like. The purpose of the present volume is 
to make such material available in English 
translation as a reference work for students of 
Soviet affairs. It is a kind of necrologue of 
those individuals whose reputations the authori- 
ties have thought fit to redeem. Introducing his 
theme, Boris Levytsky comments on the differ- 
ing treatment meted out to persons in various 
categories. Among cultural figures, who suf- 
fered losses comparable with those of any other 
group, relatively few have been granted formal 
and complete rehabilitation. The probable rea- 
son for this, one might suggest, is that they do 
not have. behind them a lobby as strong as that 
of the military, who have been the most 
successful in wringing concessions from those 
who decide such matters. Levytsky is right to 
conclude (p. 33) that the present generation of 
Soviet functionaries ‘Shas succeeded not only in 
dissociating itself from Stalin and his system 
but also in containing de-Stalinization within 
certain bounds”; he exaggerates, however, when 
he goes on to assert that “the hierarchic 
structure of the Stalinist government system 
... allow[{s] for communication between the 
leadership and the people, but only in one 
direction: vertically down. No provisions exist 
for a reverse flow.” There is a good deal of 
evidence for the existence today of informal 
pressure groups, some of which can occasional- 
ly influence the decision-making process. This 
was not the case during the Ezhovshchina. 
Slight as this difference is, it has considerable 
potential importance. 

The body of this volume consists of some 
400 items of information on 234 purge victims. 
(It may be recalled that at the Twentieth Party 
Congress in February 1956, Khrushchev said 
that 7679 persons had been rehabilitated; the 
total number is unknown.) These items are 
drawn from biographical entries in encyclo- 
pedias, collections of memoirs, and ‘historical 
monographs, most of them published in the 
early 1960s. Levytsky has made a thorough 
search of the relevant literature, including the 
regional press. It is not his fault if the material, 
which for the most part has a hagiographical 
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flavor, makes unpalatable fare for the non- 
specialist Western reader, or if it tells us little if 
anything about the circumstances that led to 
these individuals being “repressed” (to use the 
official euphemism). In the nature of things, 
most of the evidence that has been published 
relates to earlier phases of the.victims’ careers. 
It is a pity, however, that Levytsky did not take 
the opportunity to give full bibliographical 
details of the sources from which this selection 
was made, or to provide a scholarly com- 
mentary. It would have cost little effort to have 
resolved obvious inconsistencies in the texts as 
published: for example, V. A. Antonov- 
Ovseenko’s date of birth is given variously as 
1884 and 1883 (pp. 88, 80); and V. G. Knorin 
is Said to have died in 1937 and 1939 (pp. 243, 
249). Surprisingly, no use is made here of the 
excellent work on the purge by Robert Con- 
quest, nor for that matter, so far as can be seen, 
of any other Western source. Still more regret- 
table is the large number of inaccuracies that 
_ have been allowed to creep in during transla- 
tion. In the first ten condensed biographies of 
military leaders taken from the Sovetskaia 
istoricheskaia entsiklopediia, {1 counted no less 
than twenty-one errors, some of them relatively 
minor (dates, initials, etc.) but others more 
serious. Omissions have been made without any 
indication of the fact, and whole sentences are 
jumbled. Thus in the case of S. V. Kosior we 
are not told that between 1928 and 1938 he 
held the post of general secretary of the 
Ukrainian Communist party, although this is 
clearly stated in the source. The thirteen-day 
difference between the Gregorian and Julian 
calendars frequently causes Levytsky and his 
team of editorial assistants to stumble, so that 
the celebrated meeting of the Bolshevik Central 
Committee on October 23, 1917 (i.e., October 
10, 1917), which endorsed Lenin’s insurrection- 
ary strategy, becomes “the session of the 
Central Committee which was held October 10 
to 23” (p. 200). These elementary lapses cast 
some doubt on the scholarly quality.of the 
work as a whole, despite its prestigious im- 
primatur; they are particularly unfortunate in a 
volume designed to set straight the historical 
record which for political reasons has been 
tampered with by the Soviet censors. 


Nevertheless it would be wrong to conclude 
on a carping note. This volume should en- 
courage further work along the same lines. 
Ideally, in this electronic age one would hope 
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JOHN KEEP 
University of Toronto, Ontario 


Deutschlands Doppelte Zukunft. By Peter 
Christian Ludz. (Munich: Carl Hanser Pub- 
lishers, 1974. Approx. $3.00.) 


By now it is no longer fashionable to argue 
for the academic discovery of the GDR since an 
impressive, and constantly increasing, number 
of works on East German politics and social 
structure are available. This consideration bears 
special weight in West Germany. Perhaps too 
much stress :s placed on individuals in attempt- 
ing to determine how traditions of discourse get 
started, but Peter Christian Ludz’s work on the 
GDR from the middle 1960s to the present 
cannot be underemphasized. Beginning with the 
first systematic, and quasi-empirical, analysis of 
East German social structure, his most sig- 
nificant contribution undoubtedly lies in the 
field of elite recruitment and ideological 
change. Parteielite Im Wandel (Cologne and 
Opladen, 1958) is a masterpiece which probab- 
ly never will be eclipsed. 

Deutschlands Doppelte Zukunft is Professor 
Ludz’s first attempt to link East Germany’s 
evolution irto a stable political system with 
parallel events in the Federal Republic. Though 
his latest book does not proclaim itself to bea 
theory-building exercise, the ‘“‘intra-German” 
dimension easily fits within the more general 
rubric of “‘divided-nations” research which is 
gaining increasing attention in Western Euro- 
pean and American social science circles. His 
yearly commitment to the publication of Fed- 
eral Reports, Berichte zur Lage der Nation, on 


the nature of social, economic, and political 
development in the two German states has 
made this latest book a logical intellectual step. 

Though the writer divides his analysis into 
five interrelated sections, there are two general 
foci arounc which the examination turns. In 
the first case, Ludz carefully examines the 
“domestic” dimension of political change in the 
GDR and Federal Republic. In the wake of 
several reverses in recent state elections, plus 
the “‘Guilliame affair,’ one is forced to take 
issue with Ludz’s glowing account of the 
Left-Liberal’s track record on the domestic 
level; his discussion on the relevance and impact 
of Brandt’s Ostpolitik goes down far easier, 
however. For the GDR, Ludz supplies several 
Y OC edit- 
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political stabilization after August 13, 1961, he 
contends that a serious gap exists between the 
regime’s ability to engineer social change and its 
timid attitude toward challenging the outdated 
assumptions of official Marxism/Leninism. He 
concludes with the observation that ‘‘spon- 
taneous process of adaptation (Lebens- 
bewaltigung), and social change more general- 
ly, are limited and canalized by the SED 
leadership. The modernization process is there- 
by delayed” (p. 87). Instead of devoting critical 
attention to the challenge of “‘refunctionaliz- 
ing’ the Party’s operative ideology, Ludz sug- 
gests that the primary means employed by the 

regime to instill mass support for its goals is 
` through the medium of foreign policy. Especial- 
ly in light of the “recognition wave,” which has 
now peaked, the rather crude attempt by the 
Party and govermental apparatus to sell its 
legitimacy to the population by proudly re- 
ferring to the most recent opening of a new 
foreign embassy in East Berlin is the best 
example of this tendency. 


The second focus of analysis revolves around 
the intra-German relationship which has be- 
come increasingly visible and dynamic in light 
of the Basic Treaty. Summarizing the conflict- 
ing positions taken by the West and East 
German governments on the “national ques- 
tion,” Ludz devotes central attention to the 
Left-Liberal policy toward reunification with 
the GDR. In this vein, he argues that the most 
pragmatic, and ultimately most successful, posi- 
tion for the Bonn government was the one 
enunciated by Brandt in the fall of 1969. 
Having successfully overturned the discredited 
Halistein doctrine, the Left-Liberal coalition 
has developed: a policy which attempts to 
overcome gradually the political and psycho- 
logical distance separating the two German 
states. This position, so argues Ludz, at least 
allows for an intelligent compromise between 
accepting the reality of national division while 
maintaining a cautiously optimistic attitude 
toward a gradual, and as yet unarticulated, 
transformation of the division in line with 
broader developments in superpower positions 
toward divided Germany. 


The overall value of this effort should not 
hide two of its weaknesses. In the first case, 
Ludz tends uncritically to dichotomize models 
of West and East German citizenship to con- 
form with an argument he has earlier criticized 
for being theoretically and empirically inade- 
quate: Thus, West German civic culture is open 
and spontaneous, while East German civic 
culture, and the roles citizens are called upon to 
play in it, is controlled and manipulative. True, 
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but the complexities of both systems transcend 


- these relatively simplistic observations. Second, 


despite an attempt to make the book relevant 
for policy makers and analysts, the writer never 
supplies a clear and definitive outline of how 
reunification within the Brandt/Schmidt frame- 
work is to be achieved. Perhaps this last 
criticism is unfair, yet the author promises to 
contribute something in this admittedly slip- 
pery area. He never does. 


JOHN STARRELS 
George Washington University 


No Peaceful Way: The Chilean Struggle for 


Dignity. By Gary MacEoin. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward, Inc., 1974. Pp. vii, 230. 
$6.95.) 


Salvador Allende’s election as Chile’s pres- 
ident and the military coup that brought his 
administration to an end three years later have 
spawned hundreds of publications about Chile. 
Much of this literature has been biased either in 
favor of or against Allende. This book, which 
purports to be an analysis of the reasons for 
Allende’s election and overthrow, is no excep- 
tion. In content and tone it tends to be a work 
of political propaganda rather than a scholarly 
analysis. 

While Allende’s hope of turning Chile into a 
socialist democracy through constitutional 
means was a highly laudable goal, many of the 
means employed by the Popular Unity govern- 
ment to achieve this goal were not as praise- 
worthy. But, instead of a balanced critique of 
the “Peaceful Road to Socialism,” including an 
analysis of the Popular Unity government’s’ 
errors as well as the plots hatched against the 
government by groups like ITT and the CIA, 
MacEoin attempts to convince- the reader that 
the Popular Unity government represented 
Chile’s salvation and failed through no fault of 
its own. In attempting to prove this thesis, 
MacEoin, who is a freelance writer and holds a 
Ph.D. from the National University of Ireland, 
draws an oversimplified and misleading picture 
of Chile before, during, and after Allende. For 
example, he charges that during the Frei ad- 
ministration ‘“‘...the army was called out to 
shoot down obstreperous workers and peas- 
ants” (p. 35), while even during 1972 and 1973 
Chile’s middle classes enjoyed four- to six- 
course meals twice a day and “meat meant only 
steak.” Further, “the most ordinary middle- 
class family could count on having at least one 
maid, usually a Mapuche Indian girl paid next 
to nothing and often treated half like a pet, half 
like a beast of burden” (p. 129). 
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“MacEoin also presents Allende’s 1970 vic- 
tory in a way that leaves the reader with a 
misleading impression of the nature and extent 
of support in Chile for the policies of the 
Popular Unity government. For example, he 
asserts that in 1970 Allende “. . . took office as 
President with a mandate to lead his country to 
socialism by constitutional methods” (p. 1). In 
point of fact, Allende had no such mandate. He 
received only 36-per cent of the popular vote in 
1970, three per cent less than he received in 
1964, 

Concerning the Allende administration’s 
policies in the countryside MacEoin asserts that 
the slight increase in agricultural prcduction in 
1971 was due to the Popular Unity govern- 
ment’s agrarian reform policy (pp. 120 and 
130). He does not explain that the same policy 
was responsible for a sharp decline in agricul- 
tural production in 1972 and 1973. These are 
just a few of the many half-truths in this book. 

MacEoin spends many pages attempting to 
place the blame for the failures of the Popular 
Unity government upon multinationals, U.S. 
opposition, the CIA, and right-wing plots with- 
in Chile. The author spends little time examin- 
ing the many fatal mistakes in political and 
economic policy made by the Allende admini- 
stration itself. In point of fact, much of the 
opposition to Allende was provoked by the 
actions of left-wing extremists within his own 
coalition. Hundreds of illegal take-overs of 
farms and factories, and other violations by the 
Allende administration of both the letter and 
spirit of Chilean democracy, produced a back- 
lash of uncompromising opposition to the 
government among many segments of Chilean 
society. MacEoin’s description of the ilegal 
takeovers of farms by peasants as a response 

.. to the most advanced revolutionary ideas 
. v. Without concern for legal details” (emphasis 
mine, p.` 27), illustrates an attitude toward 
Chile’s legal system that prevailed among many 
government officials during Allende’s admini- 
stration. 

Certainly, uncompromising foreign and do- 
mestic opposition all played a role in contribut- 
ing to Allende’s problems. But so did the 
Popular Unity government’s own actions and 
policies. By virtually ignoring the latter while 
exaggerating the former, MacEoin has written a 
book which is essentially a work of political 
propaganda. 


EDWARD GLAB, JR. 


Institute of Latin American Studies, 
Austin, Texas 
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Soviet Government: A Selection of Official 
Documents on Internal Policies. Edited by 
Mervyn Matthews. (New York: Taplinger 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1974. Pp. 472. $30.00.) 


This is a collection of ninety-two original 
documents on internal policies of the Soviet 
government. Sixty-four of these already have 
appeared in English translation in various 
sources, and the remainder have been translated 
by the editor. The publication complements an 
earlier and similar work, Materials for the Study 
of the Soviet System, edited by James H. Meisel 
and Edward S. Kozera (Ann Arbor: The George 
Wahr Publishing Co., second edition, 1953). 
Only one document from the Meisel and 
Kozera collection is included in this latest 
compilation. Slightly more than half the docu- 
ments gathered by Matthews date from the 
period 1917—1952, with the remainder on 
policies for the years following. 

‘Useful but very brief introductory notes. 
place the documents in their historical context. 
Although the notes are not intended to provide 


“any semblance of textual continuity, they 


broaden the book beyond a mere collection. 
The reader is directed to the many available 
works for further explanation. 

The editor recognizes that the documents 
represent his judgment about what is impor- 
tant, and he generally succeeds in fulfilling his 
selection criterion: to choose documents which 
“embody permanent elements of the Soviet 
system or which characterized government poli- 
cy over long periods of time” (p. 13). Docu- 
ments are divided into five parts: (1) govern- 
ment and administration, (2) the party, (3) 
legality, the courts, and the police, (4) the 
peasant and the land, and (5) the worker and 
his labor. Under the umbrella topic of the first 
category, the editor has included several docu- 
ments related to religious policy and industrial 
policy — areas that may well have been ex- 
panded to include more documents deserving 
separate treatment. Moreover, Western social 
scientists may find the book lacking because of 
the failure to include a section on major social 
policy areas such as the family, culture, and 
education. Recent Western studies and text- © 
books are demonstrating a growing attention to 
these areas, and the ready availability of supple- 
mentary documents in translation would be 
useful. 

The editor correctly recognizes the lacunae 
in sources on internal policy of the Soviet 
Union, and notes that what has purported to be 
“official” Soviet government policy might be 
supplemented or supplanted by other unpub- 
lished documents that more nearly reflect 
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official Soviet policy. 

Despite these weaknesses, the volume has 
brought together many important Soviet docu- 
ments from scattered sources. Libraries and 
researchers should find this work a frequently 
consulted addition on their reference shelves, 
and teachers, especially of Soviet history, gov- 
- ernment, and economics should find it a helpful 
textbook supplement. 


KENNETH N. CIBOSKI 
Wichita State University 


Sovremennaia klassovaia struktura SShA (The 
Contemporary Class Structure of the USA). 
By Anatolii N. Melnikov. (Moscow: Mysl 
Publishers, 1974. Pp. 301. Rubles 1.24.) 


Although consideration of the class struggle 
has been the basic component in the Soviet 
analysis of American politics for decades, it was 
only in the 1960s that the first detailed Soviet 
studies of the class structure itself were pub- 
lished. . 

Melnikov’s book, the latest of its kind, is the 
most comprehensive, sophisticated, and ad- 
‘vanced Soviet study. He has attempted to 
synthesize all previous Soviet and much Ameri- 
can research on class, occupation, and income 
in order to fill theoretical and substantive 
information gaps, make distinctions, sharpen 
definitions of terms and arrive at more precise 
approximations of the numerical size of each 
class, stratum, “interstratum”’ (prosloika), and 
even smaller groupings in America. 

The results of these operations are aggre- 
gated in a table (p. 299) quantifying mem- 
bership in the three major classes, something 
only very rarely essayed by Soviet scholars 
heretofore. In 1971, of a total 84.1 million 
persons gainfully employed in the civilian work- 
force, 56.7 million (67.4 per cent) were in the 
working class, 23.9 million (28.4 per cent) were 
in the petty bourgeoisie and the other com- 
ponents of the middle class, and 3.5 million 
(4.2 per cent) belonged to the “grand bourgeoi- 
sie” constituting the upper classes. In his 
detailed analysis of each class Melnikov creates 
a complex picture reflecting the heterogeneity 
of social life in the United States. The compo- 
nent elements of each class are identified and 
quantified, and recent trends affecting the 
composition of each element are analyzed. 

Within the working class, for example, he 
reports that the proportion of blue-ccllar pro- 
duction workers has been declining and the 
proportion of the white-collar office, store and 
leisure industry workers has increased. Mel- 
nikov considers most white-collar workers to be 
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proletarians for two reasons: They do not,own 
the means of production so must hire them- 
selves out,. and the work they perform is 
becoming more and more like the kinds done 
by blue-collar workers; that is, they are becom- 
ing adjuncts of machines. 

Yet, even though Soviet analysts term this 
situation an “objective social condition,” the - 
subjective sacial consciousness of white-collar 
proletarians remains very petty bourgeois low- 
er-middle-class, according to Melnikov. The 
same is true of those among the blue collars 
who once owned small and medium farms — 
these former members of the rural petty bour- 
geoisie have been proletarianized in terms of 
having lost their ownership and having become 
factory workers, but their past social conscious- 
ness has to a large extent remained. 

These differences in consciousness, Melnikov 
asserts, produce variations in perceptions, atti- 
tudes, and even actions which inevitably have a 
negative effect on the proletariat’s unity and 
result in what many Soviet writers have called. 
the political passivity of the working class. In 
all, Melnikov enumerates seven causes of that 
passivity and implies that they will not be 
overcome easily or soon. 

Similar analyses are made of the “‘intelli- 
gentsia” (scientists, managers, technicians, 
physicians, attorneys), the rural proletariat, and 
the capitalists. l 

In Melnikov’s book we have an example of a 
narrowly technical study which nevertheless has 
some broad theoretical and practical implica- 
tions regarding the course of the class struggle 
in America. Melnikov does not himself draw 
these implications, but others assuredly will. 
His message seems to be that on the basis of 
somewhat refined Soviet Marxian perspectives, 
at any rate, the end of the existing American 
political system seems to be quite far down the 
road. 

Other Soviet analysts view the matter dif- 
ferently, but their disagreement will have to be 
expressed cautiously because of the awesome 
sponsorship of the book under review. The 
volume was published under the auspices of the 
Main Editorial Office of Textbook Literature, 
an arm of the Communist party’s Central 
Committee, which normally puts its approval 
stamp on only the most orthodox writings. 
Perhaps all that indicates a significant broaden- 
ing of Soviet perspectives in an area crucial to 
Marxist-Leninist theory. 


RICHARD M. MILLS 
Fordham University 
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The Internal Organization of Ch’ing Bureauc- . 


racy: Legal, Normative, and Communication 
Aspects. By Thomas A. Metzger. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1973. Pp. 469. $20.00.) 


The third generation of scholarly interpreta- 
tions of China’s imperial bureaucracy is now 
appearing. The first generation, of which Max 
Weber was but one of many representatives, 
featured broad comparative conclusions, high- 
lighting either the precocity of this long-evolv- 
ing merit-based organization or the venality to 
which it had sunk, in part through an alleged 
stifling impact on commercial initiative. The 
second generation, marked by a resurgence of 
publications during the late 1950s and early 
1960s, provided essential details for reinterpret- 
ing both ideal and actual patterns and for 
explaining the bureaucracy’s position within 
some wider environment. Many of the impor- 
tant writings on premodern Chinese social 
` structure belong to this generation of studies, 
including analyses of extensive social mobility 
through the examination system ard of imperi- 
al control achieved in local areas with few 
personnel. Now the new generation eschews 
treatment of the environment in which the 
bureaucracy operated, instead focusing inten- 
sively on aspects of the bureaucracy’s internal 
structure. Thomas Metzger’s book typifies this 
new breed in relying heavily on a specific body 
of primary sources chosen from the wide 
assortment of Chinese administrative publica- 
tions, in restricting the time perspective pri- 
marily to the first two-thirds of the Ch’ing 
dynasty (1644—1911) and in widely employing 
contemporary social science concepts. Drawing 
on detailed information concerning the rela- 
tionship between law and bureaucratic organi- 
zation, Professor Metzger refutes oversimplified 
impressions of China’s long-standing govern- 
mental system that have lingered from the 
earlier generations of writings. 

Metzger’s combativeness is targeted against 
those who have portrayed the Ching bureauc- 
racy as rigid, tradition-dominated and subju- 
gated by the emperor’s arbitrary use of coercive 
sanctions and its officials as lacking an ethic 
capable of both motivating responsible behavior 
and defining inadequacies in the existing poli- 
tical order. Basing his arguments on a close 
study of laws dealing with administrative dis- 
cipline, he emphasizes sources of flexibility, 
practicality and motivation to perform ef- 
fectively in office. Above all, he stresses the 
universalistic application of sanctions indepen- 
dent of the status of the offender. Essentially 
Metzger steps down to a level of generality 
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involving detailed descriptions of how laws in 
particular contexts were made, communicated, 
and applied to expose the superficiality of 
sweeping generalizations pertaining to a time- 
less Chinese bureaucratic system. 


With the exception of sinologists engaging in 
the same field of research, one’s attention span 
can easily be overtaxed by any attempt to read 
this book through. To counterbalance one-sided 


‘conclusions, Metzger concentrates on how com- 


plex things really were. Of course, variables ~ 
such as administrative flexibility cannot be 
easily reduced to simple measures and do merit 
a multifaceted approach including study of 
such factors as: (1) the frequency with which 
law books were revised, (2) the diverse ways in 
which historical precedents were used, (3) the 
degree of clarity in the bureaucratic language, 
(4) the amount of specialization in the com- 
munication of laws, and (5) the frequency and 
severity of sanctions used to control the per- 
formance of civilian officials. This book pro- 
vides the fullest examination of these and other 
factors available anywhere. Reading it tells us a 
great deal about legal aspects of Ch’ing bureauc- 
racy, but much of the information is difficult 
to relate to general themes. For instance, the 
preoccupation with nuances in administrative 
vocabulary is reflected in the large fifteen-page 
glossary incorporating approximately 750 terms 
(exclusive of personal names) introduced in the 
text. 


Problems of integrating specifics. with gen- 
eralities and sinology with the social sciences 
have become acute for this third generation. In 
this book, much of the social science terminolo- 
gy and discussion of contending arguments 
appears in the introduction and conclusion, 
leading to a certain bifurcation between the 
bulk of the material concentrated on specifics 
and its most reflective parts. In two other 
respects, the scope and structure of the book 
are not entirely adequate for answering general 
questions of interest to social scientists. First, 
the author does not steer a clear course 
between ideal patterns of behavior as reflected 
in legal codes and actual patterns as seen in the 
actions of officials. While the book mostly 
clings to the ideal side, it cannot avoid straying; 
at the end of sections and chapters conclusions 
based on ideal patterns are often modified with 
brief, but insufficient, references to existing 
conditions. I would have preferred more atten- 
tion to actual patterns, e.g.,in the discussion of 
how laws on administrative punishment influ- 
enced civil officials it would have been appro- 
priate to analyze in greater depth the actual 
impact of the system of personnel management 
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on individual careers. Second, conclusions (of- 
ten phrased as criticisms of existing generaliza- 
tions) about the Ch’ing bureaucracy cannot be 
properly evaluated because of the absence of 
comparisons over time and especially across 
national boundaries. To argue that the Ch’ing 
bureaucracy is relatively flexible raises the old 
question: compared to what? 

By now, social scientists should be aware 
that broadly based comparisons of formal 
organizations ought to give high priority to the 
Ch’ing bureaucracy as an unusually well- 
documented, large-scale premodern case. Metz- 
ger’s book contributes significantly in adding to 
our detailed knowledge of that bureaucracy and 
in opening the way for a new generation of 
studies, which now can generalize on a firm 
empirical foundation and revitalize the pursuit 
of explicit comparative objectives. 


GILBERT ROZMAN 
Princeton University 


African Aims and Attitudes: Selected Docu- 
ments. Edited by Martin Minogue and Judith 
Molloy. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1974. Pp. 400. $19.50.) 


This collection of documents is an eclectic 
sampling from the works of political and social 
leaders in Africa. The wide-ranging collection 
contains ninety pieces culled from the writings 
of a wide variety of writers and organizations: 
Fanon, Nyerere, Banda, Keita, Senghor, the 
OAU, various liberation movements, and so on. 
The selections are grouped into five parts: 
colonialism and decolonization, nation build- 
ing, pan-Africanism, the continuing struggle, 
. and political attitudes of the military. The value 
of the collection rests primarily on the intrinsic 
importance of some of the selections (for 
example, the “Arusha Declaration”) and on the 
breadth of opinion represented. Nearly all the 
articles chosen were written in the 1960s. 

Although the book lacks a common theme 
and presents few selections in ways to highlight 
the major differences in African attitudes, its 
claim to importance is credible. The inherent 
value of the words penned by historically 
influential Africans, argues Minogue in his 
introduction, compels us to give them serious 
attention. He states: “What a man of power 
thinks, both publicly and privately, will enable 
us to understand — even predict — his political 
actions; and it would be wrong to say that what 
he thinks publicly is less significant in this 
context than what he thinks privately, for such 
a stance disregards the fundamental role of the 
political actor in social life, which is to provide 
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a public channel for publicized actions which 
affect the public interest” (p. 12). Minogue, a 
journalist and institute director, is right; and he 
and his co-editor, Molloy, have rendered us a 
service in pulling together this collection of the 
symbolic expressions of Africans. 

Unfortunately the collection has serious 
flaws. Its purposes are not entirely cléar. The 
political documents are heavily skewed toward 
East Africa, while literary expressions represent 
principally the West African traditions. The 
pieces chosen do not seem based on consistent 
purposes: is the collection to be representative; 
is it to contain the best (most influential) 
statements of opinion? Neither criterion can be 
said to be satisfied. The excessive emphasis on 
Idi Amin’s ideas (three of eight statements on 
the military are by him) reflects curious taste. 
In .addition, the organization of the articles 
appears haphazard, as if the five parts of the 
book emerged largely after the selections were 
chosen. 


A second flaw is the failure to provide a rich 
enough context for the pieces. A good deal of 
the meaning and purpose of these documents is 
lost for any reader not already familiar with Af- 
rican history and politics. The brief introductions 
are entirely inadequate to give the reader the 
sense of relevance and historical setting of each 


selection. For instance, in reading the pieces © 


under the “‘pan-Africanism” rubric one might 
be tempted to believe that the institutions of 
unity were waxing strong, whereas, notably in 
the case of East Africa, they are waning. The 
nine selections on institutions are close to 
useless; for the cognoscenti they do not serve as 
good references because they have been edited, 
and for the novice they are possibly misleading 
and probably incomprehensible. The book 
would have been enhanced by fewer individual 
excerpts and a larger contribution by the 
editors to set each contribution into a relevant 
context. Understanding the issues and historical 
forces which led up to a particular: pronounce- 
ment or literary expression is vital in many 
cases to adequate comprehension. 


The book closes with some useful sketches 
of the principal African: contributors and a 
short bibliography. The volume may be valu- 
able in conjunction with others as a source on 
African politics or for interesting reading by 
those generally familiar with African history. 
The excerpts from Kaunda, Nyerere, Fanon, 
Toure, and Senghor, as well as some of the 
documents from the OAU and various libera- 
tion movements, give the reader a taste of the 
themes and problems that have concerned 
Africans in the last decade. In some instances 
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their writings have eloquently addressed the 
political and cultural needs of their society. In 
bringing together these various strands of Afri- 
can thought, the editors have pursued a valu- 
able but elusive goal. Although their purposes 
are worthy, they are not clear. The criteria for 
selection, organization, and presentation that 
one might infer from the collection seem 
analogous to those governing a supermarket 
display counter. It would have been far better 
to choose articles as if they were keys that 
could open a vault. For those with adequate 
historical and theoretical currency, this book 
has an attractive range of wares, but those 
without such resources are likely to be dis- 
mayed. If there are common themes, shared 
purposes, or similar causes contained in African 
writings and documents found here, it will be 
the reader and not the editors who will have 
discovered them. 


RAYMOND F. HOPKINS 
Swarthmore College 


Courts and the Political Process in England. By 
Fred L. Morrison. (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, Inc., 1973. Pp. 224. $10.00.) 


Most works on non-American judiciaries 
reflect a formalistic tradition. Professor Mor- 
rison’s lucid and concise political examination 
of the English judicial system contributes to the 
meager body of politically oriented compara- 
tive judicial studies. An Eastonian systems 
approach -also enables Morrison to examine 
_ English courts in relationship to, not in isola- 
tion from, the overall political process. 

An analysis of the sources and implications 
of the narrow English judicial role is the 
volume’s -principal theme and contribution. 
Morrison finds that judicial recruitment does 
not have a partisan bias and that English judges 
are recruited from a narrower social and profes- 
sional base than American judges, phenomena 
which ‘may reciprocally relate to a narrow 
judicial role. After examining the relationship 
of the courts to Parliament and to admini- 
strative, private, and criminal-law outputs, Mor- 
rison suggests that the judicial role is largely 
responsible for the limited impact of the courts 
upon the political process. In discussing the 
frequent service of English judges on Tribunals 
of Inquiry, Royal Commissions, and similar 
bodies, he observes, however, that a narrow role 
gives English judges broader and more influen- 
tial extrajudicial roles than American judges 
have. Morrison also suggests that the narrow 
judicial role helps the Lord Chancellor reconcile 
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his multiple judicial, political, and admini- 
strative roles. 

One would anticipate a narrow judicial role 
in a system with parliamentary supremacy and 
a formalistic tradition in legal education and 
with no federalism, no separation of powers, 
and no written constitution. The volume, how- 
ever, leaves the impression that Morrison has 
not systematically employed evidence but has 
provided examples that best prove his case. 
Unanalyzed is the problem of the law-making 
activities judges can or do perform within a 
confining role. Except in the chapter on cnmi- 
nal law, the reader is not told how much 
freedom English judges have to make or alter 
policy in distinguishing precedent or interpret- 
ing statutes. Morrison refers only briefly to 
either the antagonism of English judges toward 
labor unions and the social welfare state or to 
Lord Devlin’s views regarding a more active 
judicial role. His discussion of county courts 
appears to contradict itself. Morrison asserts 
that county courts interpret statutes and com- 
mon law to make “almost all of the law relating 
to evictions and-protection of tenants, etc... .” 
(p. 51). Of these courts he later observes that 
precedent severely limits the “possibility of 
argument for legal and social change” (p. 155). 

One of the author’s main objectives is to 
compare and contrast the English and American 
judicial systems. Because this comparison is not 
often explicit, the volume loses much of its 
intended comparative emphasis. (Indicative of 
this is that only about 12 of 296 footnotes 
refer to American judicial sources.) For exam- 
ple, in stressing that English judges lack the 
power of judicial review, Morrison fails to 
observe that American judges have virtually 
abandoned judicial review of Congressional 
socioeconomic legislation. Thus Morrison may 
leave the unintended impression that the formal 
power of judicial review is greater than it is. 


Morrison’s second comparative goal is to 
define the adjudicative, as distinguished from 
merely the judicial, process by employing struc- 
tural-functionalism. Loosely using the terms 
“functional” and- “functions,” he does not 
develop systematically such a framework. What 
does it mean, for example, to compare the 
“functions” of the English and American judi- 
cial systems to assist “in determining the core 
meaning of adjudication” (p. 24)? Only in 
discussing administrative adjudication does 
Morrison apply functionalism, and then merely 
by observing that, in advanced societies, certain 
types of adjudication are ‘‘functional,”’ even if 
not performed by courts. 

Morrison’s purpose is to provide a political 
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analysis, not to write a text on English court 
structure and jurisdiction. Without inundating 
the reader with fine detail, he clearly describes 
both the court structure, including changes 
implemented between 1970 and 1972, and the 
legal profession. A fuller discussion of the 
political implications of the bifurcated English 
legal profession, however, would complement 
Morrison’s laudable goal of emphasizing poli- 
tical analysis, Appointment to all but the 
lowest courts is reserved to barristers, and entry 
to the English bench and bar is more restricted 
than in the United States..Yet Morrison does 
not discuss the possible introduction of conser- 
vative social and political bias to the judicial 
system through the restricted English legal 
profession. 

Miscellaneous flaws range from the author’s 
moderately serious failure to discuss research 
procedures to the minor but inconvenient 
failure to include an index. Morrison relies 
heavily on conventional library resources and 
English legal materials as well as, apparently, his 
own direct observations for data. At times it 
cannot be determined whether statements re- 
sult from the author’s observations or from 
other sources. In discussing the lack of judicial 
review in England, Morrison also omits con- 
sidering the lack of federalism as a possible 
explanatory factor. 

Morrison’s volume is the third in a Sage 
series, under the editorship of Joel Grossman, 
of eight projected volumes on politics and the 
legal order. Two of the remaining five volumes 
are to deal with the Indian Supreme Court and 
the Federal Constitutional Court of West Ger- 
many. If these volumes maintain Professor 
Morrison’s political perspective, a foundation 
will have been laid for a truly political compari- 
son of judiciaries. 


JOHN E. STANGA, JR, 
Wichita State University 


A Japanese View of Detente. By Hisahiko 
Okazaki. (Lexington, Mass: Lexington 
Books, 1974. Pp. xi, 117. $12.00.) 


Mr. Okazaki is a diplomat in the Japanese 
_ Foreign Ministry who served as chief of its 
Analysis and. Research Divisions in the latter 
half of the 1960s. The original version of this 
book, in Japanese, was published in 1971 as 
Kincho-Kanwa Gaiko (Detente Diplomacy). It 
is unusual for a Foreign Ministry official to 
publish a book in mid-career. It is exceptional if 
such a book goes beyond the level of bland 
generalization. Fortunately, Mr. Okazaki is un- 
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usual - for his writing is straightforward and 


frank. 

Despite the complexities and ambiguities 
inherent in the word ‘“‘detente,” the focus of 
this study is relatively narrow. “In this analysis, 
everything revolves around the problem of how 
to deal with Communist states” (p. x). This 
means that the author is only marginally 
concerned with Japanese-American relations. 
This subject has an extensive literature so that 
it is helpful to have a Japanese address himself, 
in English, to an entirely different set of 
problems. Nevertheless, it would also have been 
interesting to obtain the benefit of Mr. Oka- 
zaki’s views on problems other than how Japan 
might best cope with China and the Soviet 
Union. 

' Diplomat that he is, Mr. Okazaki is careful 
to eschew making prescriptive policy state- 
ments couched within the framework of any 
grand designs. He is cautious, and prudent — 
and, in doing so, provides excellent evidence 
that he has devoted himself seriously to the 
study of post-World War II Russian foreign 


policy and even more So to that of the People’s - 


Republic of China. Regarding the Soviet’s peace 
offensive in 1949, he asserts that it “should be 
more accurately described as tactics than as an 
actual detente policy” (p. 7). 

After tracing the evolution of the PRC’s 
foreign policy, he concludes that “in deciding 
its foreign policy, domestic motives have been 
far more important than the external environ- 
ment for China, and much more so in China 
than in other countries. Therefore, it is danger- 
ous to assume that China will change its 
attitude if we change our attitude” (p. 40). On 
this score, too, the author’s views can be 
contrasted sharply with the efforts of some 
specialists in international relations, for whom 


the determinants of a nation’s foreign policy 


seem to exclude its internal politics. 


One of the most incisive sections of the 
book is the author’s discussion of various 
convergence theories, from both sides of vari- 


-ous fences. Convergence is possible, but before 


foreign policy planners become too enthusi- 
astic, it would be best to juxtapose its prospects 
with the continued commitment to ideology, 
more on the Communist than the other side. In 
other words, given the existence of ideological 
education in the USSR and the PRC, there is 
also always the possibility of “a new surge of 
passion in the Communist countries, with con- 
siderable effect on East-West relations” (p. 77). 
He is, however, silent on the possibility of other 
forms of passion sweeping non-Communist soci- 
eties. 
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In his chapter on Japanese foreign policy, 
Mr. Okazaki reflects his government’s low 
posture vis-a-vis. the major powers. Despite 
Japan’s economic power, its capacity to influ- 


ence questions of peace and war will remain ` 


smaller than that of China, and on questions of 
local conflicts, its weight will be less than that 
of India or Sweden. In a rare, and therefore all 
the more meaningful, excursion into the pre- 
scriptive realm, he concludes that “Japanese 
foreign policy should seek its national interest 
and national objective within limits, sometimes 
taking advantage of the existing international 
situation and future trends, rather than setting 
up an a priori national objective and expecting 
an ideal form of international society united to 
that objective” (p. 81). . 

Possibly the most important aspect of this 
book is that Mr. Okazaki has dealt with the 
national security of Japan within the broad 
framework of relations among the major pow- 
ers of Asia. Furthermore, he has done so by 
interrelating political, economic, and defense 
issues. All too frequently, Japanese analysts 
have considered foreign policy within the con- 
text of bilateral rather than multilateral rela- 
tions and have sought to separate politics and 
economics, in part because of bureaucratic 
: separatism within its domestic policy making 
processes. Mr. Okazaki has succeeded in syn- 
thesizing these various elements. Hence, his 
effort charts new territory and is therefore 
particularly valuable. 

The. Atlantic Council of the United States is 
also to be congratulated for sponsoring this 
‘ publication in English. Our only regret is that 
its price will preclude its extensive use in 
classrooms. á l 


KATSUMI KOBAYASHI 
HANS H. BAERWALD 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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Le crisi della modernizzazione: L’Esperienza 
del Brasile e dell’ Argentina. By Angelo 
Panebianco. (Napoli, Italy: Guida Editori, 
1973. Pp. 241. L. 3600.) 


This book offers us a comparative analysis of 
the crises of modernization as they took place 
-in the two largest and most economically 
advanced states in South America: Brazil and 
Argentina. It is the author’s hope that lessons 
derived from this comparative study may be 
, employed to develop hypotheses which may in 
turn be applied to, and tested in, other Latin 
American political systems. 
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The central theme of the work is the 
response of the two political systems to such 
developmental crises as’ the crisis of state-build- 
ing (subsuming the crisis of penetration and the 
crisis of integration); the crisis of nation-build- 
ing’ (subsuming the crisis of identity and the 
crisis of legitimacy); and the crises of participa- 
tion and distribution. More specifically, how 
have the ruling elites responded to these crises 
and what impact have their responses had on 
the development of the respective political 
systems? As we can see, Dr. Panebianco is 
relying very. heavily on political development 
models furnished by Almond and Pye. 


After an interesting historical introduction, 
in which he shows how different patterns of 
colonial experience helped to shape the early 
history of the two independent states in the 
nineteenth century, Panebianco then proceeds 
to discuss the relative tardiness of Brazil in 
dealing with the crisis of state-building — a 
crisis which Argentina had resolved by the 
1880s, but which Brazil did not successfully 
overcome until the 1930s. Partly because of the 
existence in northeast Brazil of a vast under- 
developed region dominated by local clienteles, 
partly because the ruling elites of southern. 
Brazil were not powerful enough. to govern the 
country alone but had to seek allies and make 
concessions in the traditionalist North, Bra- 
zilian modernization lagged behind that of 
Argentina. Such indicators as literacy, urbaniza- 
tion, and per capita income are particularly 
revealing with regard to this socio-economic lag. 

Consequently when the crises of distribution 
and participation erupted in the early 1930s, 
Argentina had already resolved the problems of 
state-building and nation-building, whereas Bra- 
zil had to cope with a veritable cumulation of 
crises. According to Panebianco, this difference 
in levels of development and in historical 
experience helps to account for the far greater 
susceptibility of the Brazilian military to for- 
eign economic influence. It also helps to ex- 
plain the different fates that befell the Peronist 
autocratic system in Argentina and Vargas’s 
Estado Novo in Brazil. Both dictatorships were 
established in response to the economic depres- 
sion of the 1930s, were eventually overthrown, 
and were replaced by more or less democratic 
regimes under the constant tutelage of, and 
threat. of intervention by, the military. But as 
the author points out, the higher degree of 
social mobilization in Argentina has made it 
impossible for the military to block the revival 
of Peronism. In Brazil, on the other hand, the 
military has succeeded in implanting its own 
dictatorship, thus successfully resisting the ef- 
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forts of the “national bourgeoisie” and the 
working class to establish an economic system 
relatively free of foreign domination. In fact, 
the author perceives the present Brazilian mili- 
tary regime as being based on almost total 
support for the interests of the “dependent 
bourgeoisie” (dependent on foreign, and es- 
pecially American, centers of economic power). 

At this point, as we can see, Panebianco is 
introducing a second model: a model of class 
conflict in a transitional society. Developing, 
transitional societies are in a state of economic 
dependence -- a neocolonial relationship — 
vis-a-vis the more advanced countries. Certain 
entrepreneurial groups in such societies have a 
vested interest in attracting foreign investments 
and foreign imports, thus perpetuating the 
dependent relationship. These groups, described 
as “‘the colonial-fascist bourgeoisie” by some 
Brazilian writers, are given a more value-free 
title by Panebianco: “the dependent bourgeoi- 
sie.” Other groups, such as “the national 
bourgeoisie” (medium and small businessmen 
who demand protection from foreign competi- 
tion), the proletariat, and the intellectuals, tend 
to favor “a national path to development” (p. 
167). The military and the urban middle class 
of white-collar employees and professional men 
tend to play the role of arbiters in this struggle 
between two competing approaches to the goal 
of economic development. 

This book reveals both the virtues and the 
vices of macrotheory in political science. On 
the one hand, both the political development 
model and the class conflict model seem to 
impose a certain desirable order on a chaotic 
melange of political events and phenomena. 
The models seem to have a great deal of 
explanatory power — one senses that they fit 
the data to some degree, though to be sure, 
rigorous proof is out of the question. On the 


other hand, the reader cannot help feeling that 


much is being lost when politics is viewed 
through the powerful but narrowly focused lens 
of a macrotheoretical spygiass. The simplifica- 
tion of motives (largely economic); the reifica- 
tion of the actors (a series of usually menolithic 
social classes); the virtual absence of political 
culture, bureaucratic and military role percep- 
tions, and purely personal motivations from the 
purview of our investigation — one wonders 
whether explanatory power is not being 
achieved at the price of excessive perceptual 
distortion. 


RAPHAEL ZARISKI 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
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Social Democracy in Post-War Europe. By 
William E., Paterson and Jan Campbell. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1974. Pp. 82. 
$6.95.) 


As Western democratic political parties have 

converged ideologically, scholars have tended to 
examine parties universally, individually, or by 
country rather than by ideological family. 
William E. Paterson and Ian Campbell, political 
scientists from the University of Warwick, offer 
one of the few recent attempts to compare 
parties of a similar ideological persuasion. Their 
short book, written for the novice rather than 
for the expert, provides a brief but interesting 
survey of postwar developments in the social 
democratic parties of Western Europe. While 
the authors try to include all West European 
social democratic parties, they focus primarily 
on those in Britain, West Germany, France, and 
Italy. 
‘ Starting from the premise that the social 
democratic parties of Western Europe share a 
common concern with “reshaping society in the 
interests of the working class and other less 
privileged groups” (p. vii), the authors survey 
their historical developments, sources of elec- 
toral support, ideology, and foreign and do- 
mestic policies. They argue that apart from the 
common concern for the disadvantaged, the 
socialists of Western Europe lack a distinctive 
ideology or organizational style. A brief chapter. 
on domestic policies even casts doubts on the 
socialist parties’ commitment to improve the 
status of the working class. 


Ideological convergence, experience in gov- 
ernment, the acceptance of basically similar 
electoral styles, and the attempt to win the 
votes of each other’s electorates have reduced 
the differences between the social democrats 
and their conservative rivals. Thus, a conserva- 
tive French president, such as the late Georges 
Pompidou, could claim with a degree of accura- 
cy that he too was a socialist. Indeed, the 
authors point to this evolution and its implicit 
threat of the loss of a social democratic identity 
as one of the main problems with which these 
parties must contend. 

A book of only eighty pages that tries to 
cover social democratic parties in nearly a 
dozen countries of necessity can only offer 
superficial analysis. The authors do provide a 
good deal of interesting background informa- 
tion but can only hint at the even more 
interesting dilemmas and challenges that social 
democracy faces in the modern industrial soci- 
ety. For example, the ideological debates over 
nationalization and alternatives such as autoges- 
tion (worker self-management) are unmen- 
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tioned. In other cases, important differences 
among these parties are glossed over. Many 
French socialists, for example, would angrily 
reject the social democratic label for their 
party. Social democracy is regarded disdainfully 
by them as an inferior and corrupted form of 
the pure socialism they advocate. In short, this 
book provides a brief introduction to European 
social democracy and highlights the need for a 
more comprehensive analysis of the recent 
developments and problems in the social demo- 
cratic parties. 


FRANK L. WILSON 
Purdue University 


Britain at the Polls: The Parliamentary Election 
of February 1974. Edited by Howard R. 
Penniman. (Washington, D.C.: American En- 
terprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
1974. Pp. 183. $3.00, paper.) 


The British general election of 1974 was a 
two-act drama. The fall of the Tories happened 
in February, the somewhat reluctant ac- 
ceptance of Labour came in October. Review- 
ing the play after the first act presents obvious 
problems. Nevertheless we have here a collec- 
tion of capably written essays which give the 
reader much of the flavor of the first act. It is 
no substitute for Butler and Kavanagh and was 
certainly not intended to be. The essays are 
somewhat eclectic and thus disjointed. Never- 
theless all of them are interesting, particularly 
Anthony King’s overall view, Austin Ranney’s 
discussion of candidate selection, and Richard 
Rose’s article on the polls, a sensitive subject 
after the 1970 debacle. 
> Several common themes run through the 
various essays. The authors generally agree that 
the events of 1974 are symbolic of a broader 
and deeper crisis in the British political system, 
indeed perhaps of a morbidity in the system. 
Britain last had two general elections in 1910 in 
the midst of the turmoil which surrounded the 
displacement of the House of Lords and the 
elements that it represented in British society. 
There is no similar agreement among scholars 
on what is now happening. It would appear, 
however, that the political system is failing this 
time rather than changing. Conversely, it is 
possible that the society is failing and that fact 
is finally having an impact on the political 
system. In any case, the estrangement between 
society and system is certainly the most striking 
aspect of the events of 1974. That estrange- 
ment is reflected in the decline in support for 
the major parties. In February the Conserva- 
tives and Labour obtained 75 per cent of the 
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popular vote, down from an average of 91 per 
cent in the previous eight elections. A second in- 
dication, although geographically limited, is of 
course the dramatic increase in Celtic national- 
ism, most particularly the advance of the 
Scottish nationalists. It has been a curiosity of 
recent European politics that as national iden- 
tity has weakened somewhat it has been re- 
placed in some cases more by a reawakened 
regional identity rather than by a European 
allegiance as many had hoped would’be the 
case. Further, the estrangement between the 
political parties and the society is reflected 
organizationally in the decay of Labour party 
organization over the past twenty-five years, 
ably described here by Dick Leonard and in the 
increasing turmoil and dissatisfaction in the 
process of candidate selection. As Austin Ran- 
ney notes, the old days of automatic re-adop- 
tion of MPs as candidates are pretty well over. 
This dissatisfaction also manifested itself in the 
high Liberal vote, the Liberals serving as an 
electoral way-station to nowhere; this situation 
allows the voter to fulfill his civic duty without 
having to support either of the major parties. 

All in all, it means that the British political 
system, admired by many and studied by a few, 
is not operating as the textbooks have led us to 
believe it should operate. It is a system in which 
the electoral process if nothing else is at least 
supposed to produce a clear-cut winner. That 
has not in fact happened in three of the last five 
elections. It is a system in which the leadership 
is supposed to be able to provide firm, purpose- 
ful direction. That is also not. happening. The 
Tory campaign slogan in February, 1974, about 
“Who runs Britain?” remains to be answered. 
Clearly, it was not the Conservative govern- 
ment. Finally the system is supposed to operate 
in a manner which places a political premium 
on moderation. In fact, Tory politics in the 
1970s have consciously embraced the politics 
of social confrontation and rejected the politics 
of accommadation practiced in the 1950s. That 
attitude was reconfirmed by the replacement of 
Edward Heath with Margaret Thatcher. Similar- — 
ly the guard of moderate trade-union leaders 
who supposedly insulated and protected La- 
bour leaders has apparently vanished. l 

In politics, morbidity is and always has been 
a particularly fascinating topic. Consequently 
this may be a particularly interesting time to be 
studying the British political system. This is not 
a terribly good book, but it is written about an 
extraordinarily rich period in the political 
history of Great Britain. 


ROBERT C. FRASURE 
Bonn, Germany l 
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English Local Government Reformed. By Lord 
Redcliffe-Maud and Bruce Wood. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1974. Pp. vi, 186. 
$9.75.) 


_ Now that the dust has settled, it seems 
evident that the changes brought about by the 
Local Government Act 1972, implemented in 
1973—74, have been effected in a smooth and 
reasonable manner, as is the custom with 
changes in the governmental structure in Eng- 
land. Although the new two-tier system is an 
advance on the former pattern, certain prob- 
lems remain and it may take time and further 
modification to adjust the relationships be- 
tween the two new levels of authority. Many 
officials in local government feel that a unitary 
system, with only nominal power being given to 
district councils,.would be more effective than 
the present division of responsibility. 

The main architect — or should it be 
midwife? — of this first comprehensive reor- 
ganization of English local government since 
the nineteenth century was Lord Redcliffe- 
Maud, Master of University College, Oxford. In 
turn, he was chairman of three committees 
inguiring into the work of local government, his 

_most significant contribution being as head of 
the Royal Commission which reported in 1969, 
a report which led to the 1972 Act. Therefore, 
he is uniquely qualified to comment on the 
structure of local government in England at this 
time of transition. It is more than forty years 
since he first produced a text on local govern- 
ment, and his combination of academic study 
and knowledge gained from the detailed investi- 
gations of his governmental inquiry days has 
produced a concise yet highly informative 
account of the way in which services are 
provided and monitored in the localities of 
England (and Wales, also covered by the 1972 
Act though hardly mentioned in the bock). His 
co-author was Assistant Research Officer on the 
Royal Commission and now teaches at the 
University of Manchester. 

Unlike, say, the USA, England has a highly 
unified political structure. Federalism, though 
occasionally aired as a possible solution to 
pressures from the regions and the major 
national groupings (the Scots and Welsh) in the 
largest of the British Isles, seems remote from a 
system where power is still heavily vested in 
Westminster and Whitehall. As the authors 
state, “local government in modern England is 
the creation of Parliament” (p. 10). What 
Parliament giveth it can also take away, but 
what concerned both central and local govern- 
ment officials, elected! and appointed, during 
the post-1945 years, were the obvious flaws 
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that had emerged in the structure of local 
government by the mid-twentieth century. As 
the authors point out in Chapter 3, boundaries 
were out-of-date, many authorities were far too 
small (this review is being written in what was 
once the smallest county borough in England, 
an independent local authority of only 33,000 
people), the system was too complex and 
supposedly dependent on national government; 
public interest in local government was mini- 
mal. 

The 1972 Act, according to the authors, was 
designed to eradicate at least some of these 
disadvantages. Like the report of the Royal 
Commission, it reflected a degree of compro- 
mise in the aims to be maximized. Large 
authorities (in population terms) might achieve 
economies of scale but would become remote 
from the ordinary voter. An optimal size of 
about a million people was suggested and, 
though mostly amalgamation was the order of 
the day, occasionally large county councils 
(e.g., Glamorgan in South Wales) were split up. 
The Royal Commission had recommended the 
bisection of Kent, but this was not accepted in 
the Act as passed through Parliament. London 
had been reorganized into a two-tier system in 
1963 and three new “conurbation” areas (W. 
Midlands, Merseyside, Greater Manchester) 
were established by the 1972 Act. The rest of 
the country retained something like the old 
county council as the senior local authority 
with a junior “tier” of district councils comple- 
menting them and together constituting a much 
simplified version of the older and more com- 
plex system; the county borough. disappeared 
entirely, for example, as a unit of local govern- 
ment. 

The authors review the working of this new 
framework, its division of responsibilities be- 
tween each level, the work of its officers, the 
financial structure and its relationship with 
both central government and the English courts 
of law. This is a matter-of-fact, rather cool 
book. We are not taken behind the scenes to 
any great degree, not even into the debates 
which must have occurred in the Royal Com- 
mission during Redcliffe-Maud’s relationships 


_ with the leading politicians and civil servants of 


the day. What we are left with is a sound basic 
work of reference for all those who wish to 
know how the English govern themselves in 
their localities. It remains for others to suggest 
more radical alternatives to the present struc- 
ture designed to carry the country into the next 
century. 


/ ALEC BARBROOK 
University of Kent at Canterbury, England 
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Separatism Among Indian Muslims: The Politics 
of the United Provinces’ Muslims, 
1860—1923. By Francis Robinson (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1975. Pp. 
469. $27.50.) l 


Research on Indian political history has 
tended to focus on Imperial policies and a few 
key persons, events, or organizations. During 
the last decade, however, a new trend has devel- 
oped, with attention to subnational patterns 
and a re-evaluation of the indigenous elements 
involved in politicalization. This fresh study of 
Muslim politics reflects such new concerns. 
Francis Robinson gives a connected picture of 
seven decades of Muslim activism in one region, 
the United Provinces in North India. He at- 
tempts to deal with a range of major issues such 
as the following: Why and how did religion 
define political identity and consequent align- 
ments? Who was instrumental in that process, 
and how did the new politicians operate? 
Finally, how did British rule contribute to the 
patterns, and what does the interaction be- 


tween ruler and ruled tell us about the building ,, 


blocks of Indian politics? 

' Robinson begins his study with a short 
sketch of Muslim conditions in the U.P. around 
1870. After demonstrating the existence of an 
Urdu-speaking elite that combined leaders from 
both the Hindu and Muslim communities, he 


traces how economic and political threats dis-, 


_ integrated that rough grouping into communal 
factions. In the areas of education and employ- 
ment, Muslims began to define themselves in 
terms of religious identification. The U.P. Mus- 
lim leaders played a major role, in moving their 
co-religionists from collaboration with govern- 
ment to a severe attack on the British in the 
form of the khilifate movement (c. 
1914—1923). Throughout the period, distinct 
factions among Muslims interacted in an effort 
to formulate alternative strategies to the pre- 
dicaments created by a complex political sys- 
tem. Although the khilifate agitation ended in 
failure, experience emerging in the decade of 
intense political mobilization contributed to 
new communal demands and ultimately the cry 
for a separate nation. 

Despite frequent lapses in argument and the 
interjection of references recognizable only to 
spécialists, Robinson has succeeded in providing 
an overview of Muslim elite politics. While 
admitting that the book will be a landmark in 
terms of detail and theory, however, one must 
add quickly that underlying problems mar the 
presentation and raise questions as to its long- 
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The rich source materials available for study 
of Muslim dynamics either have been used 
incompletely or misused. For example, Robin- 
son taps few if any Urdu documents, and 
therefore an entire segment of historical docu- 
mentation tends to be ignored. Moreover, in an 
effort to cover ground, Robinson does not treat 
several important published works, unpublished 
theses, or even a major newspaper on U.P. 
politics, The Pioneer. - 

Reliance on British records as primary 
sources on Indian politics also endangers the 
validity of Robinson’s conclusions. On the one 
hand, he has not systematically examined the 
mass of proceedings generated by a communi- 
cation network stretching from London to the 
district office. Information on critical turning 
points such as separate electorates are based 
essentially on viceregal correspondence and 
India Office files, for example, while the Home 
Political Proceedings in New Deihi remain 
almost ignored. On the other hand, Robinson 
appears to accept the judgments of British 
officers who commented on Indian trends. 
Official views on financing of Muslim pavers, 
motives, and in-fighting within factions may 
have been accurate, but to rely extensively on 
intelligence reports and scattered British cor- 
respondence in such areas is suspect. Accumu+ 
lating research on colonial decision making 
suggests strongly that the world-view of the 
bureaucrat colored his perception of what was 
happening within India. 

Finally, specialists in other regions will find 
the assumption that U.P. Muslims played a 
central role in all-India Muslim politics at best a 
thesis that requires buttressing. Robinson often 
treats U.P. politics in isolation without taking 
into consideration apparently divergent pat- 
terns in neighboring provinces. Accumulating 
studies on communalism have not been inte- 
grated into the overall picture of Muslim 
politics. Consequently, Robinson has dealt with 
“politics of United Provinces Muslims” and at 
the same time raised questions about how local 
patterns related to all-India events. A syncretic 
study of “separatism among Indian Muslims,” 
however, remains to be written. > 


N. GERALD BARRIER 
University of Missouri-Columbia 


The Last Exodus. By Leonard Schroeter. (New 
York: Universe Books, 1974. Pp. 432. 
$10.95.) 
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Western media for some time now, this is the 
first comprehensive description and analysis of 
that remarkable and unanticipated phenome- 
non. Fortunately, this pioneering effort is a 
very good one. Leonard Schroeter, an American 
lawyer and civil libertarian who served as legal 
adviser to the Attorney General of Israel, has 
written a detailed survey of the movement 
among Soviet Jews in the late 1960s which has 
so far led to the unprecedented emizration of 
more than 100,000 Soviet citizens. He does not 
pretend to write a definitive history — it is too 
early for that — nor does he attempt to 
generalize about protest movements or even 
about political dissent in a Soviet-type system. 
His modest aim is to discover and explain the 
forces which created the movement, its strate- 
gies and tactics, its successes and faiiures, and 
its relationship to other dissident movements in 
the USSR. Schroeter’s method was to interview 
extensively, both in Israel and the USSR, many 
of the leading figures of the movement and to 
read the large volume of Jewish samizdat 
‘material, some of which has not appeared 
publicly in the West. He succeeds admirably in 
integrating the life histories of individuals with 
the history of a movement, and tells a‘moving 
story of human individuals against a back- 
ground of large social forces. 


Though some Soviet Jews expressed their 
support for Israel and had tried to immigrate 
there even in the “black years” of Stalinism, a 
nationwide movement whose aim was aliyah 
(immigration to Israel) was formed only in 1969, 
- Borrowing their tactics from the political dis- 
sidents (“democrats”), the Moscow Jewish acti- 
vists organized an All-Union Coordinating Com- 
mittee which included representatives from 
groups in Leningrad, Riga, Kiev, Minsk, Khar- 
kov, and Tbilisi. In its geographic range, social 
and intellectual diversity, quality of leadership, 
and foreign support, this movement was 
uniquely advantaged among the variety of 
dissenting groups that have become z part of 
the Soviet scene. Schroeter describes the speci- 
fic characteristics of the Jewish groups in 
several cities and shows how their strengths 
complemented one another. Riga Jews provided 
the Jewish knowledge and Zionist ideology 
which gave the movement its theoretical base; 
Georgia introduced the element of messianic 
nationalism; Leningrad supplied a cadre of 
militant activists whose courage was an inspira- 
tion to the others; Moscow ‘“‘supplied the 

nervous system and the connective tissue.” It 
= was in Moscow “that the movement found 
expression and made its contacts with the 
West. ... Without the response in the West.. 
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the movement might have been ignored, ne- 
glected, and thus to a considerable degree ren- 
dered ineffectual” (p. 85). 

As one reads the individual stories, two 
general types of Jewish activist emerge. The 
first is a person who usually comes from a 
Russified family, at some point questioned the 
cultural and political orthodoxies of the sys- 
tem, was drawn into the democratic movement, 
and then — in many cases after the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia — decided either that the strug- 
gle for political reform was hopeless or that the 
fight for aliyah was more germane: The second 
type, more frequently encountered in the Baltic 
areas, had engaged in Zionist activity as early as 
the 1940s and 1950s, had been imprisoned for 
such activities, and had emerged even more 
profoundly alienated from the system and more 
determined to get to Israel. Ironically, it was in 
the prisons and labor camps that many of the 
democratic dissenters got their first exposure to 
Zionist ideas. 


The links between the democrats and the 
Zionists present certain problems to both 
groups. Both were obliged to consider the 
question of whether aliyah would weaken the 
struggle for ‘human rights in the Soviet Union, 
as well as whether it was feasible and desirable 
to fight for both aims simultaneously. Schroe- 
ter sympathizes with both movements and is 
particularly sensitive to the delicate moral and 
tactical issues involved in their relationship. He 
is also able to detail the operational methods of 
the dissidents, the secret transcripts of court 
proceedings involving them, and their reflec- 
tions on their own political activities. 


Schroeter is an admitted partisan, though 
not a blind one, and he adopts the view of some 
of the more militant elements in the movement. 
He is critical of the Israeli government and of 
the Western “‘Jewish establishment” for de- 
liberately keeping silent about many develop- 
ments within the USSR and he disagrees with 
Israel’s refusal to support political dissidents in 
the USSR. Perhaps he does not give sufficient 
consideration to Israel’s role as a state with 
international responsibilities and does not take 
seriously enough the constraints within which 
she must operate, particularly in regard to the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, some of his criti- 
cisms seem well founded and there are some 
striking ironies which he brings to light. For 
example, those who attempted to hijack a plane 
from Leningrad in 1970 had written a “‘Testa- 
ment”? which explained their actions and aims, 
but the KGB as well as the Israelis suppressed 


its publication, each for their own reasons; so 
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the Testament appears here for the first time in 
English. 

For students of Soviet politics this book 
provides a detailed, documented, cogent discus- 
sion of the most successful of the Soviet 
dissident movements. For all people concerned 
with human rights it is a valuable introduction 
to a story which is still being written, 


ZVI GITELMAN. 
The University of Michigan 


Guide Politique de Picardie. Aisne. Oise. 
Somme. By Michele et Jean Sellier. (Paris: 
Tema-Editions, 1973. Pp. 379. No price 
indicated.) 


Most French political studies have focused 
on patterns of national politics and institutions 
such as the distribution of power tetween the 
executive, the legislature and the bureaucracy; 
political culture and behavior; elections and 
parties; and selected public policies. Only a 
minority of American social scientists have 
dealt with French local and regional politics, 
and even fewer have been concerned with the 
linkages between national and local politics. 
The latter will undoubtedly be disappointed by 


. this Guide Politique de Picardie. i 


To summarize briefly the contents of this 
work, the reader will find a detailed historical 
description of electoral returns in Picardie since 
1945 as a basis for discussing the tribulations 
and electoral fortunes of natior:al political 
parties in the region. Another chapter ex- 
amines, somewhat cursorily, the nature of the 
regional institutions which were set up by the 
Fifth Republic in the early ’sixties within the 


' framework of its policy of administrative de- 


concentration. A final chapter is devoted to an 
effort to identify a specifically regional pattern 
of politics. Two appendixes provide concise 
demographic, social and economic data about 
each of Picardie’s electoral constituencies as 
well as some biographical information about 
local political notables. 

The Selliers’ key argument is that regional 
economic and social conflicts are not translated 


into political ones. They are stifled by the 


predominance of a homogeneous agricultural 
population which enjoys a privileged political 
status because all other social groups, while 


representing a numerical majority, remain frag- . 


mented. Thus, there is no regional pattern of 
politics distinct from the mainstream of na- 
tional politics. The capital overshadows the 


three departments of the region. The Commis- | 


sion de Developpement Economique Regionale 
has no significant political power. In Picardie, 
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successes of Center parties (e.g., the Radicals 
under the Third Republic and the Socialists and 
the Gaullists under the Fourth and Fifth 
Republics) are, in turn, presented as an out- 
growth of a delicate and stalemated equilibrium 
at the regional level. : 

All of this is at best highly informative 
although it should be noted that most of the 
empirical material might also have been found 
in a telephone book, the Bottin Administratif, 
Who’s Who in France, or the fichiers and 
publications of the National Foundation of 
Political Sciences in Paris. The main interest of 
the book lies in the authors’ concluding and 
interpretative. chapter. The points raised there 
may indeed very well be accurate. Unfor- 
tunately, none of them is adequately supported 
by the data presented in the body of the 
discussion. Specifically, I do not see how such 
sociological statements can be derived from a 
narration of electoral campaigns and returns. 
From the perspective of modern political analy- 
sis, this work suffers from a formalistic, his- 
torical, and static approach. The discussion is 
also limited by an unduly narrow definition.of 
politics, understood primarily as conflictual 
processes taking place in an open and public 
arena. Consequently, the authors’ conclusions 
are unaccounted for and unexplained. - 

To summarize, this is a well-documented 
sourcebook which presents useful though not 
necessarily original nor in-depth information. 
As a study of regional politics in France, it is 
cast in a traditional intellectual mold which 
develops only limited and occasional insights 
into the nature of Picardie’s politics while 
failing to integrate its prodigious mass of 
factual material into a cogent explanatory 
framework. Hence a general impression of 
superficiality and ramblingness. The definitive 
work-on Picardie’s political life remains to be 
written. 


JACQUES FOMERAND 


Center for European Studies 
CUNY Graduate School 


Southeast Asia: Documents of Political Devel- 
opment and Change. Edited by Roger M. 
Smith. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1974, Pp. 606. $19.50.) 


Here is a solid volume that contributes 
greatly to the area specialist’s documentation 
on political affairs by presenting what South- 
east Asians themselves have been saying. The 
collection will promote the tendency for politi- 
cal scientists to take more seriously how the 


‘only, national parties count and the repeated 


me 
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political actors in developing societies view 
their affairs. The book is organized by country, 
appropriately treating together the two Viet- 
nams and also Malaysia-Singapore. The editor 
for each country begins with a brief and 
generally balanced historical account and pro- 
vides continuity by thoughtful and succinct 
introductions to each document. The collection 
is useful for country-specific study, not for 
comparative analysis, because of the lack of 
common themes and common organization. 
One regrets that Dr. Smith did not pose some 
of the common problems — governmental 
effectiveness, military domination, ethnic 
pluralism, foreign intervention — so that the 
different national approaches could be com- 
pared. The index alone cannot perform com- 
parisons because the topics are touched upon in 
passing and the index is insufficiently concep- 
tual. The lack of .a bibliography is critical, 
because it is needed to direct the reader to 
other key documents and commentaries by 
Southeast Asians. 


As is usual in a collective effort, there is 
great disparity in the quality of the selections, 
reflecting the intensity and direction of the 
individual contributor’s current researck: as well 
as the general availability of documents. Seven 
of the nine contributors are the same regional 
experts who wrote the country charters of 
Kahin’s 1959 classic, Governments and Politics 
of Southeast Asia. By any criterion the section 
on Indonesia is outstanding. Herbert Feith and 
Alan Smith drew the first half of the docu- 
ments from Feith’s and Castle’s superb collec- 
tion, Indonesian Political Thinking (1970). The 
selections since Gestapu convey the richness of 
the Indonesian political fabric — poems of 
protest, General Suharto’s interview with the 
student press, the courtroom confession of the 
top Communist leader captured, voices from 
exile. Since Indonesian political discourse has 
never taken place in English, the translations 
for this collection are particularly valuable. The 
other contributors have generally limited them- 
selves to official translations of official pro- 
nouncements and to the tiny English language 
press. 


In the Philippine section David Wurtel also 
broadly interprets his task, bringing together a 
variety of views under the themes of ideology, 
elections, policies, and martial law. Similarly, 
Norman Palmer conveyed the complexity of 
the ethnic issues in Malaysia by presenting a 
diversity of views, although one wishes for 
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presenting only official! documents. The sec- 
tions on Burma and Vietnam both suffer from 
concentration on documents more than ten 
years old and reliance upon official documents 
previously published in English. Both sections 
contain a welcome surprise, a previously unpub- 
lished document in the private possession of the 
contributor — for Burma a Shan criticism of the 


quasi-federal constitution, and for Vietnam a. 


province chief’s 1958 recognition of the weak- 
nesses of the Diem regime. The Burma section 
begins appropriately with excerpts from Silver- 
stein’s recent collection of Aung San’s speeches, 
but proceeds through the four alternating 
civilian and military regimes presenting only the 
government viewpoint. An opposition voice is 
badly needed; General Ne Win’s long speech 
rebutting the ‘“‘thirty-three wise men” should 
have been complemented by at least snatches of 
the “wise men’s” conclusions which provoked 
the general. 

-This collection makes a lively and substantial 
contribution in presenting Asian perspectives 
on their political affairs. This work should be 
read by graduate students and Americans work- 
ing in Southeast Asia to increase their under- 
standing and empathy. 


DOROTHY H. GUYOT 
Rutgers School of Criminal Justice, Newark 


Politics of the Indian Ocean. By K. Rajendra 
Singh. (Delhi: Thompson price, Ltd., 1974. 
Pp. 252. Foreign Price, $14.00.) 


This book purports to explain. “big-power 
rivalry” in the Indian Ocean in terms of 
strategic deterrent weapons systems. Regrettab- 
ly for the author of this detailed but largely 
irrelevant analysis, the presence or absence of 
strategic weapons in this area is not really 
important for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., let 
alone for such extraregional powers as Great 
Britain, China, and Japan. Certainly, public 
evidence indicates that there have been SSBN 
cruises in the Indian Ocean, but there are no 
data — certainly none presented in this book — 
to demonstrate that either the U.S. or the 
U.S.S.R. regards the area as having strategic 
nuclear importance. Nevertheless, starting from 
this defective premise, the author proceeds to 
discuss littoral reactions to an imaginary stra- 
tegic nuclear presence. One suspects that his 
main interest is to legitimize an Indian nuclear 
program, begun at about the time this book was 
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that the U.S. was trying to “compete” with 
Great Britain for naval superiority in the 
mid-’fifties (p. 23), on through the misguided 
judgments that Japan has military designs on 
the Indian Ocean (p. 119) and that China will 
soon present a naval threat to India (p. 115). 
Dr. Singh has apparently settled for a Cas- 
sandra-like role, seeing military threats and 
challenges to the Indian Ocean area from nearly 
every direction. But reality is difficult enough 
for the Indian Ocean policy makers without 
inventing new problems. 

While there is a substantial amount of 
information on the political histcry of the 
Indian Ocean (drawn largely from readily avail- 
able Western sources), the chief interest here is 
tone and style. A note of anti-Americanism 
permeates this book. There is also a vague and 
rather naive belief in the integrity of the Indian 
Ocean “community”: that by pulling together, 
the littoral states can keep outside powers 
away. This view is commonly found among 
Indian analysts (although not in many other 
littoral states), who have long argued that the 
region’s difficulties stem from outside interven- 
tion and involvement. But it ignores the very 
real damage which littoral states have inflicted 
upon each other — most recently the victimiza- 
tion of South Asia by the oil-producing states 
of the Persian Gulf — and the fact that 
American and Western interests in South Asia 
largely derive from interests and objectives 
stemming elsewhere. 

As Dr. Singh does note in his final chapter, 
the politics of the Indian Ocean area have taken 
a new turn following the 1973 oil crisis. We can 
hope that in his next work he will elaborate on 
this theme and perhaps include his ideas on the 
nuclear balance in South Asia in light of the 
recent Indian nuclear explosion. 


STEPHEN F. COHEN 
University of Illinois at Urbana ` 


A New Bill of Rights for Britain. By Frank 
Stacey. (North Pomfret, Vt.: David and 
Charles, 1973. Pp. 168. $10.50.) 


Picture a contemporary Western country 
whose government practices in one of its 
regions a policy of internment without trial of 
suspected terrorists, combined with recently 
proved and officially acknowledged “systematic 
physical ill-treatment” in the course of inter- 
rogations. Picture the same country where a 
random sample study by a legal scholar of 134 
convicted defendants found that of 57 who 
asked to speak to a lawyer when arrested, no 
fewer than 42 were denied this right by the 
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police. Picture finally this country where a 
reputable organization of one of the largest 
racial minorities alleges “systematic brutaliza- 
tion” against their people by the police in the 
nation’s capital. 


Franco’s Spain? Greece under the colonels? 
Chile after Allende’s overthrow? No, the coun- 
try is the mother of liberal democracy and still 
widely regarded as its foremost practitioner: 
the United Kingdom. And the above facts are 
but a few presented by Frank Stacey in making 
the case for a British Bill of Rights. Stacy sets 
out cogently and succinctly the deficiencies of 
the British political system in making citizens 
aware of their rights and in providing machin- 
ery to secure these rights not only in the broad 
sense of personal security, privacy, freedom of 
expression, assembly and association, and free- 
dom from discrimination, but also in terms of 
citizen rights vis-a-vis social services and admin- 
istrative tribunals. Although the discussion in | 
each of these areas is “by intention, illustrative 
rather than exhaustive” (p. 149), the presenta- 
tion is cautious and balanced, and certainly 
upholds the contention in the preface that 
British “standards of fairness and humanity... 
are not always as high as we suppose they are.” 


= What the book does not do, however, is 
convince the reader that a Bill of Rights would 
remedy the situation. The main reason for this 
lies in a lack of hard analysis either of the 
causes of the problem or of the success those 
polities with a Bill of Rights have had in 
avoiding the problem. In his opening chapter, © 
Stacey suggests that big government, big busi- 
ness, concentrated newspaper ownership, and 
the continuing unequal access to the law 
between rich and poor are leading various 
politicians and jurists to challenge. the classical 
view of the British Constitution — the assump- 
tion that the common law as interpreted by the 
Courts and guarded by Parliament adequately 
guarantees individual liberties. But Stacey no- 
where examines what a Bill of Rights would 
accomplish in stemming those larger social 
forces which he all too briefly addresses as the 
real cause of the problem. Stacey notes the 
activist role of the American Supreme Court in 
the postwar era in contrast with its conservatiz- 
ing role in the earlier period. But this surely 
only begs the question since it suggests that it is 
not a Bill of Rights or judicial review per se that 
are important but rather the social forces at 
work beneath them. Again, in his second 
chapter, Stacey cites examples of Common- 
wealth countries which have adopted a Bill of 
Rights. But beyond thereby showing that it is 
possible to tack a Bill of Rights onto the 
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Parliamentary system, he does not examine 
how meaningful such an exercise is. To take 
one example which Stacey relies on heavily, the 
Canadian Bill of Rights adopted in 1960 is 
generally regarded here as having contributed 
little to the protection of civil liberties; it 
certainly did nothing to prevent the Canadian 
government suspending all liberal freedoms 
during the FLQ crisis of October, 1970 by 
invoking the War Measures Act in peacetime, 
thereby using, as one Canadian politician put it, 
“a sledgehammer to crack a peanut.” 

Despite these failings, Stacey’s book does 
make a contribution, especially when the au- 
thor makes concrete suggestions for new mech- 
anisms to protect individual privacy and access 
to benefits in the social services. (Unfortunate- 
ly, he is often too timid in these proposals, as 
when he cursorily dismisses the idea of a 
universal and free legal aid system along the 
lines of the National Health Service.) Moreover, 
implicitly at least, Stacey recognizes that the 
greatest protection for a free society lies in a 
politically active population aware of the worth 
of basic freedoms and prepared to defend them. 
His discussion of the 1972 Industrial Relations 
Act, which he correctly perceives as having 
posed “‘a threat to the continuance of free trade 
unionism’ (p. 120), shows that it was the 
steadfast defense of its freedom of association 
by the organized working class in Britain which 
laid the basis for the Act’s eventual repeal. A 
contribution to the question of how this 
defensive action might be transformed into a 
positive movement to overcome those increas- 
ingly dangerous social forces which Stacy sees 
as undermining basic freedoms, would, how- 
ever, be more to the point than a new Bill of 
Rights for Britain. 


LEO PANITCH 
Carleton University, Ottawa | 
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Elites and Power in British Society. Edited by 
Philip Stanworth and Anthony Giddens. 
(New York and London: Cambridg2 Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. Pp. xiii, 261. $15.50.) 


This book is the product of a conference at 
Cambridge in 1973, and consists principally of 
a series of empirical studies of elites in British 
society. It begins with a theoretical discussion 
by Anthony Giddens outlining a possible con- 
ceptual basis for the study of elites in the 
British class structure, and concludes with a 
rousing plea by John Rex for studies in the 
future which concentrate not simply on elite 
recruitment, structure or decision making but 
on the general framework of state and economy 


\ 
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within which elite groups are structured and 
recruited. As with most collections of this kind, 
the result is a mixed bag, yet. the overall quality 
of individual contributions and general editing 
is high. The book certainly provides political 
sociologists with valuable empirical evidence 
and some food for thought. 


Empirical and conceptual study of elite 
groups in British society has only recently 
received extensive academic attention, and it 
remains largely the province of the sociologist. 
The reasons for this need not concern us here, 
though they are not explained simply by the 
preoccupation of students of British politics 
with understanding the role of class in British 
society and politics. Indeed, as is argued in the 
preface to this book, the vocabulary of class 
theory is not necessarily incompatible with that 
of elite theory. If one can no longer talk of a 
capitalist ruling class in Britain, this does not 
preclude the existence of a governing class, of 
even a ruling status group. Indeed, John Rex 
suggests (in modified Marxist terms) that Bri- 
tain has an elite with a corporate identity, 
which shares power and authority built on 
cultural legitimacy. While this book demon- 
strates that important empirical evidence can be 
collected on recruitment to elite positions, and 
on the structure and cohesion of elite groups, it 
underlines the difficulty in moving from such 
evidence to an evaluation of how much control 
over government allocations is exercised by the 
elite groups analyzed. Yet this latter question is 
of central importance to political sociologists in 
Britain. Considerable progress has been made 
toward understanding the significance of the 
transmission of political and cultural values 
through elite educational institutions, and the 
possible effects of this on political decisions, 
but much more needs to be done. Any serious 
attempt to determine who gets what, and how, 
within the British political system involves 
more than speculation on the implications of 
the rise to power of Mrs. Thatcher to the 
leadership of the Conservative party, or the 
effect of a capital transfer tax on Britain’s 
wealthy elite. 


This book provides illuminating information 
about the nature of elites in British society, but 
it falls short of a stated goal of furthering our 
understanding of the actual use of power, and 
conflicts over power, among the members of 
elite groups. The empirical contributions in- 
clude two useful pieces synthesizing and updat- 
ing earlier important political studies — William 
Guttsman on the British political elite, and R. 
K. Kelsall on recruitment to the higher civil 
service. Several contributions discuss different 
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aspects of new research concerned with wealth 
and economic power, tracing interconnections 
between the City and industry, the transmission 
of wealth between generations, and the social 
and educational characteristics of wealthy prop- 
erty owners and economic leaders. R. E. Pahl 
and J. I. Winkler, in perhaps the most valuable 
conceptual contribution in this group, warn 
also of the dangers of presuming that office or 
position is synonymous with control or influ- 
ence, at least within the economic elite. 


Other contributions deal rather sketchily 
with the higher education of those holding elite 
positions, especially University Vice-Chancel- 
lors, and with Church of England bishops as an 
elite. The overall impression is that, while it is 
still useful to have a certain type of education 
and family background in order to become a 
member of the academic, economic, and even 
the political and administrative elites in British 
society, this does not mean that thereby one 
will acquire a position of influence over politi- 
cal decisions. The evidence may sustain Rex’s 
view of the continued existence of a ruling 


status group, but there are indications that such 


a group may be exercising a less decisive voice 
over political decisions. 


In this context, the contribution by Christo- 
pher Hewitt — a case study of the distribution 


~ of political power in the United Kingdom ~ 


during the 1944—64 period — seems unsatis- 
factory. While concerned with a major problem, 
the extent to which elites may exercise dispro- 


- iportionate influence on governmental alloca- 


tions, Hewitt too consciously accepts a pluralist 


` interpretation of policy making backed by a 


limited definition of political decision makers 
and the political elite, and concludes that the 


‘policy process is not explicable in terms of the 


nature of the political elite. However, if politi- 
cal events in Britain since 1964 have led toa 
diminution in the role of class as an indicator of 
political support, and in the influence of certain 
class-related attitudes and groups over the 
“institutional mediation of power,” there seems 
to be a strong case, as R. E. Pahl and J. I. 
Winkler advocate, for more direct study of the 
ethos and action of elite groups and their effect 
on political decisions. Regrettably, a contribu- 
tion by Bruce Headey on cabinet ministers, 
now part of a book, was not.included. This 
would have provided more specific evidence of 
the degree to which elite recruitment patterns 
and formal authority may be related to political 
power, It would also have given an insight into 
the relative influence of legitimating, selecting, 
and initiating factors on policy formulation and 
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implementation in British politics. 
. J. D. LEES 
University o“ Keele, England 


- 


China and Pakistan: Diplomacy of an Entente 
Cordiale. By Anwar Hussain Syed. (Am- 
herst: The University of Massachusetts Press, 
1974. Pp. 259, $12.50.) 


The centzal theme of this concise and highly 
valuable study is the interaction of a small state 
with other components of the international 
political system, in particular the Great Powers, 
in its quest to seek protection against the 
possible aggression of a hostile neighbor. The 
book is broader in scope than its title suggests, 
as it not only discusses the development of 
friendly relations between Pakistan and China 
but also examines the involvement of the 
United States and Soviet Union in Indo- 
Pakistan affairs, the impact of that involvement 
on Sino-Pakistan relations, and the impact of 
Pakistan’s internal political dynamics on its 
foreign policy. The sources of data employed in 
this study include Chinese press and radio 
reports, the Pakistani newspapers, the National 
Assembly of Pakistan debates, the author’s 
discussions with key Pakistani government of- 
ficials and diplomats, and his lengthy interview 
with: Prime Minister Bhutto. 

The author contends that Sino-Pakistan rela- 
tions have passed through many stages. Follow- 
ing Bandung and Suhrawardy’s visit to China, 
goodwill and cooperation between the two 
countries increased. The Chinese understood 
the Pakistani viewpoint and need to participate 
in SEATO and align itself with the United 
States. Until 1961, however, the relationship 
between tke two countries was, for the most 
part, restricted to cultural exchanges and trade. 
The Sino-Indian border clash, the subsequent 
decision of the United States to arm India, and 
continued Soviet military and diplomatic assis- 
tance to India convinced Pakistani policy- 
makers of the desirability in broadening the 
scope of its relations with China. The border 
and air agreements between the two countries 
during the early 1960s were steps in this 
direction. 

To acquaint the reader more fully with the 
“context” of Pakistan’s China policy, the au- 
thor has examined Pakistan’s relations during 
the past two decades with India, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union. Indo-Pakistan 
relations, ke believes, have been marked by the 
mutual perception of deep-rooted hostilities. 
The American-Pakistani alliance, he argues, 
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collapsed because both sides had different 
objectives in becoming a member of the alliance 
and had, furthermore, different expectations 
from each other. The U.S. wanted the support 
of Pakistan for the containment of China. 
Pakistan’s main concern, however, was its hos- 
tility with India. Although the U.S. significant- 
ly contributed to the economic development of 
Pakistan, it was at no stage prepared to alienate 
India. Pakistan’s relations with the Soviet 
Union, the author believes, “have been dif- 
ficult, from time to time, tense, and, at their 
best, “cooperative in a selective businesslike 
fashion” (p. 50). 


According to Professor Syed, the suspension 
of American military assistance to Pakistan 
during the Indo-Pakistan War of 1965, and the 
reluctance of the Soviet Union to supply 
weapons to Pakistan on a large scale for fear of 
alienating India, forced Pakistan to look to the 
Chinese for arms and eventually economic 
assistance. Chinese support for Pakistan during 
the 1965 war was appreciated by the people of 
Pakistan, who were hopeful that in the event of 
an Indian attack on Pakistan, the Chinese 
would intervene in their behalf. During the 
1971 war between India and Pakistan, however, 
the Chinese were faced with a dilemma. I agree 
with Professor Syed’s view that the Chinese 


were not prepared and perhaps lacked the- 


military capability to break the Indo-Soviet 
alliance, and that Pakistan itself was in a very 
vulnerable position as a large portion of its 
population had revolted and challenged the 
legitimacy of the federal government. 


The author has also examined the interrela- 
tionships among Pakistan, India, China, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union from a 
futuristic perspective. He believes that ‘‘while 
India insists on being the dominant power in 
Southern Asia the prospect of Indo-Pakistan 
amity will remain bleak” (p. 160). Although 
_ the United States does not benefit from India’s 
rise to a dominant position in South Asia, the 
_ dimension of American interest in the solidarity 
of Pakistan will nevertheless, be, “modest.” The 
U.S. will continue, however, to take an interest 
in the stability and economic development of 
Pakistan. The Soviet Union will continue to put 
pressure on Pakistan to weaken its ties with the 
United States and China. The author believes 
that in the event of an Indo-Pakistan war, the 
direct intervention of China on behalf of 
Pakistan cannot be assumed. Pakistan, there- 
fore, “can not invite Soviet hostility except at 
her peril” (p. 173). However, relations between 
China and Pakistan have matured to the extent 
that they can ‘“‘sustain’” themselves even with- 
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out the hostility of a common enemy. 

Students of South Asian politics and foreign 
behavior of small states will welcome this book 
because it focuses on many pertinent issues. 
Though the analysis presented in this volume is, 
for the most part, historical and descriptive, the 
author should be commended for presenting a 
highly vivid, readable, and objective assessment 
of the development of close ties between China 
and Pakistan. The material presented is reliable 
and its organization outstanding. 


G. SHABBIR CHEEMA 
Universiti Sains Malaysia 


Palace and Politics in Prewar Japan. By David 
Anson Titus, (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1974. Pp. 360. $20.00.) 


The mid-1970s is an exciting period for 
specialists on Japanese politics: after many 
years in which scholars advanced relatively few 
new concepts to explain the Japanese political 
system and: concentrated instead on exploring 


the ones that already existed — consensus in 


decision making, modernization, democratiza- 
tion, government-business cooperation, seem- 
ingly unique labor relations, and others — today 
there is growing interest in reconceptualizing 
how the Japanese govern themselves. This new 
emphasis includes analyses of conflict in Ja- 
panese society (and consensus as a mode of 
conflict resolution rather than as a cultural 
trait), bureaucracy, international linkages, 
Japanese competitiveness, 
hitherto neglected subjects. This-trend holds 
out the promise that whereas Western generali- 
zations about industrialized open societies used 
to be “applied” to Japan, the Japanese case will 
now contribute to improving general theory. 
David Titus’s important book reflects this new 
desire to theorize, while it also supplies previ- 
ously unavailable pretheoretical information on 
a key institution of the Japanese system. 
Despite the imperial institution’s obvious 
centrality to prewar politics (and its continuing 
importance as an unchanging pole of Japanese 


national identity), it has never been studied. 


Until the occupation changed its status and 
created conditions which allowed scholars such 
as Titus access to imperial records, no one 
could even discuss it. Titus now offers us a 
wealth of new information and also introduces 
several novel and challenging concepts to ex- 
plain how the overall system worked. 

Areas of new information include the fol- 
lowing: First, Titus clarifies the diverse imperial 
prerogatives contained in the Meiji constitution 
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of 1889 to show that the Emperor was not 
personally, sovereign but rather a “transcen- 
dental prisoner” (p. 14) and that the imperial 
will that ratified every act of the prewar 
Japanese government was not the will of a 
person but of an institution which held in trust 
the supposed interests of a lineage. Titus also 
documents the disasters, confused responsibili- 
ties, and incoherent priorities that resulted 
from this brand of so-called absolutism. 
Second, Titus offers a new periodization of 
the separation, unification, and reseparation of 
power and authority that Japan underwent in 
its century of modernization. The shogunal 
period was characterized by the Emperor’s 
ritualistic ratification of faits accomplis. This 
was followed by a period of oligarchic control 
(1885~1912), a period of transition to leader- 
ship by career bureaucrats -representing the 
institutions of imperial prerogative (army, navy, 
Diet, ministries) outside the palace (1912—21), 
a period of bureaucratic leadership at the 


emperor’s side by the constitutional monarch- 


ists (1921—36), the replacement of the consti- 
tutional monarchists by the traditionalists 
(1936-40), and a period of bureaucratic leader- 
ship by the traditionalists (1940—45). 


Third, and most important, Titus places all 
Japan specialists in his debt with a detailed and 
insightful analysis of four officials: the Imperial 
Household Minister, the Grand Chamberlain, 
the Chief Aide-de-camp, and the Lord Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. Particularly the last named 
official appears in every history of the inter- 
national politics of the 1930s and 1940s, but 
few authors and even fewer readers ever under- 
stood, until Titus’s book appeared, whether he 
was a mere figurehead or one of the key 
decision makers. Through a detailed analysis of 
the career of Kido Koichi, chief secretary to the 
Privy Seal (1930—33), director of Peerage 
Affairs in the Imperial Household Ministry 
(1933—37), and the last Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal (1940—45), Titus exposes how the 
Privy Seal performed his most important func- 
tion: political broker to the throne on cabinet 
formations. 

On the theoretical side, Titus will be ap- 
plauded for his treatment of Japan’s “privatized 
decision-making process” (p. 155), for his 
elucidation of what he forthrightly labels 
“bureaucratic fascism” (p. 192), and for his 
hypothesis that “the imperial government was 
the greatest single instrument for the privatiza- 
tion of conflict in the prewar Japanese com- 
munity. Govenment in prewar Japan was a 
great structure for contracting the scale of open 
conflict” (p. 312). Less happy is his misplaced 
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criticism of Maruyama Masao’s threefold ty- 
pology of political personalities: the powerless 
but authority-laden ‘“‘shrine,” the illegitimate 
but powerful official, and the violence-prone 
outlaw. Refusing to understand that Maruyama’s 
original statement was more an aphorism than a 
scientific assertion, our author tries — inter- 
minably — to operationalize it. The results are 
about as persuasive as would be an attempt to 
operationalize “‘a stitch in time saves nine,” and 
only produces a caricature of quantitative social 
science methodology. This is, however, only a 
small part of an important book, and even it 
points to the importance of the official bureau- 
crat in the Japanese political system, as Maruya- 
ma originally intimated. 

For readers more interested in the historical 
than the systematic role of the emperor, Titus 
is convincing on one of the major controversies 
of the postwar world. From the leftist critics of 
the occupation to David Bergamini’s direct 
attack on the emperor (Japan’s Imperial Con- 
spiracy, New York, 1971) — which is not 
mentioned by Titus — critics of Allied policy 
have contended that the Japanese Emperor 
should have been tried as a war criminal. Tne 
foreigners most knowledgeable about the mili- 
tarist and wartime periods supported the deci- 
sion of MacArthur to spare the Emperor, but 
there has always been a grain of suspicion that 
they may have been too close, or hoped to be 
closer, to Japanese ruling circles. Titus’s docu- 
mented conclusion is therefore of considerable 
interest: the ‘“‘palace acted as a break on 
extremism throughout its prewar existence” (p. 
333). i 


CHALMERS JOHNSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Asbestos Strike. Edited by Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau. Translated by James Boake. (To- 
ronto, Canada: James Lewis & Samuel, 
1974. Pp. 382. $15.00, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


The Asbestos Strike is more than the anato- 
my of a pérticular industrial conflict. It pro- 
vides an understanding of the fusion between 
economic and political forces, and it affords 
some insight into the development of political 
leadership. All this and more is done in what 
technically is a book of essays written nearly 
twenty years ago and only this year translated 
from Frenck into English. 

The bock was edited in 1956 by Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau. He was then described as a 
lawyer, economist, and co-editor of the Quebec 
review, Cite Libre. He is now, of course, 
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Canada’s Prime Minister. As editor, Trudeau 
arranged the essays into a mosaic that gives 
perspective to the French Canadian character, 
for the book deals pre-eminently with the quest 
for Quebec identity in an industrial age. The 
Asbestos Strike was a climactic event in the 
accommodation of French Canada to industri- 
alization. 

It was on February 13, 1949 that 5,000 
asbestos miners at Asbestos, Quebec struck and 
remained on the picket line for 120 days. They 
struck in defiance of Quebec law, which re- 
quired conciliation and arbitration. What was 
more dramatic, they struck through Quebec’s 
Catholic trade union, the Canadian and Cath- 
olic Confederations of Labour (C.C.C.L.). The 
workers, underpaid relative to the rest of 
Canada and victims of the industrial disease of 
asbestosis, refused to yield to the twin pressures 
of government and business. In the process they 
caused their union, the C.C.C.L. — originally 
formed by the Church to ward off international 
“radical” labor organizations — to become 
somewhat radicalized itself. The struggle of the 
C.C.C.L., initially unnoticed, was long and 
violence-ridden. 


According to Trudeau that struggle dis- 
credited the myth that the Quebec character 
would be saved by turning away from industri- 
alization. For years, wrote Trudeau, the Church 
propagated a “social doctrine” that required 
return to the land, small business, the coopera- 
tive movement, the Catholic trade union move- 
ment, and corporatism. Workers were to accept 
their lot; their reward was to be in heaven; 
radical “foreign” unions, such as the Knights of 
Labor, were to be turned aside, an elite of the 
Church, government, and business would lead 
the people. In the Asbestos Strike the people 
asserted themselves; they wrenched themselves 
and their institutions into a world that included 
rather than excluded technological advance. 

The strike marked a watershed. Within Ques. 
bec it tended to galvanize the forces of or- 
ganized labor. It forced moderation by “big” 
business. Or put another way, “big” business 
began the process of integrating French Cana- 
dians into their Quebec enterprises. And, most 
‘importantly, the Quebec government began to 
retreat from the jingoism of “Buy Quebec 
Only,” from forms without substance and 
corresponding opportunism. Government began 
to concern itself with the practical well-being of 
its citizenry. 


Those who wrote The Asbestos Strike, in 
their own way, were decision makers in 1956, 
They then represented a powerful intellectual 
elite consisting of Journalists, economists, law- 
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yers, and academicians. Three of the nine 
contributors, however, were affiliated with 
trade unions. It can fairly be said that the strike 
helped to shake awake Quebec’s intelligentsia 
and cause it to address the problems of reality. 
Not the least among these intellectuals was 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, who was an on-the-spot 
observer of the strike and was for a short time 
“detained” by a hostile Provincial police force 
in Asbestos, Quebec. 

When the strike ended, it seemed for some, 
including Trudeau, that there was a danger of 
slippage, of a return to mythology and servi- 
tude. Against such a danger Trudeau responded 
in words that perhaps help us to understand 
better his motivation and those of his Liberal 
Party: 


After fifty years of servile and stupefied silence, 
have the mass of industrial workers but recently 
acquired the right to speak, only to hold their 
tongues with preater eloquence? At the very 
moment when Quebec society feels that it may 
catch up after generations of backwardness, are 
the gains of recent progress to be converted 
into a sterile conservatism, or into the tradi- 
tional je me souviens? It is a matter of urgent 
necessity that we reject these counsels of 
quietude. We no longer live in a static world: 
we must go forward -with the caravan of 
humanity or perish in the desert of time past 
(p. 345). 


This book has obvious interest for Canadi- 
ans, for it defines some of those concerns that 
motivate their present Prime Minister. Beyond 
that, the book should have wider readership as 
a study of a revolution that may not yet be 
complete. à 


DANIEL JAY BAUM. 
York University, Toronto 


Military Role and Rule: Perspectives on Civil- 
Military Relations. By Claude E. Welch, Jr. 
and Arthur K. Smith. (North Scituate, 
Mass.: Duxbury Press, 1974. Pp. 294. $4.95, 
paper.) 

This is an excellent new book in the field of 
civil-military relations. Professors Welch and 
Smith have combined thorough research, sound 
methodology, and an interesting style to in- 
vestigate the growing phenomena of military 
intervention to gain political control of national 
governments. Through five case studies of 
military intervention into politics (Thailand, 
Nigeria, Peru, Egypt, and France) the authors 
investigate the applicability of twenty proposi- 
tions which they either drew from the literature 
or proposed themselves. The authors are con- 
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cerned with describing and analyzing internal 


and environmental factors affecting military . 


intervention within the five countries studied — 
both theoretically and behaviorally. The book 
has three major sections: (1) a theoretical 
framework composed of the twenty proposi- 
tions and. a typology of civic and praetorian 
systems; (2) the case studies (all but France 
being “‘praetorian societies,” p. 7), and (3) the 
testing of (1) with (2) and presentation of some 
appropriately temporized findings about the 
factors conducive to military intervention and 
the impact of military rule on the national 
modernization process. 


This is a scholarly nonpolemic evaluation 
which avoids definitive conclusions, simplistic 
prescriptions, or sweeping value judgments. The 
message, in sum is that: (a) military power 
tends to fill civilian political leadership va- 


cuums; (b) the garrison-managerial state is . 


ascending in importance even though: possibly a 
transitory phenomenon (p. 262); (c) the “poli- 
tical roles of the armed forces vary in ac- 
cordance with factors peculiar to each state” 
(p. 3); (d) “outright military intervention in 
politics arises primarily from the limited or 
declining legitimacy of civilian political institu- 
tions...” (p. 4); and (e) “strong civilian con- 
trol over the armed forces emerges pradually 
through complex historical processes, reaching 
its fullest expression in the military’s voluntary 
acceptance of subordination. . .” (p. 4). 


The importance of the book, however, lies 
not so much in the findings, which present no 
surprises, as in the research and organization of 
information which aims to answer the question: 
“How do these selected propositions hold for 
the countries studied at this time?” From this 
point of view the book represents a basic 
civil-military status report rather than a set of 
Opinions subject to later serious challenge. It is 
worth mentioning what the book does not do. I 
found the first ten pages (p.-ix to p. 8) to be 
somewhat misleading. This portion poses a wide 
range of questions that are not analyzed in the 
text (sometimes not even addressed) and in- 
dicates a broader scope of investigation and 
applicability of lessons learned (e.g., p. x) than 
the text supports. I had the feeling that the 
authors may have neglected to re-edit these first 
ten pages once the work had been completed 
and the complexity of the subject had been. 
fully exposed. For instance, the book does not 
address the totality of civil-military relations, as 
occasionally implied, but only that portion 
dealing with policy control of some national 
governments. The reader should skim these first 
pages with the knowledge that the remainder of 
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the book is a solid and coherent research and 
writing effort. , 

This Welch and Smith book is a welcome 
indication af the reversal of the trend of 
declining academic research emphasis in mili- 
tary matters characteristic of the Vietnam War 
years, I recommend it for undergraduate or 
graduate cotrses (including ROTC) in govern- 
ment, politics, civil-military relations or, for 
that matter, for any reader interested in the 
role of the military in nation-building and in 
control of, or influence over, national policy. 


COLONEL ROBERT M. KRONE 
United States Air Force 


Governing an African City: A Study of Nairobi. 
By Herbert H, Werlin. (New York: Africana 
Publishing Co., 1974. Pp. ix, 308. $22.50.) 


In colonial times, the day-to-day government 
of Nairobi was largely carried out bv its 
officers. Trained in the tradition of British local 
government, they formulated policy for their 
council, meeting weekly together to work out 


the advice they would present. The officers and 


most of the councillors were British, regarding 
Indians with suspicion and Africans with pa- 
ternal superiority. Indians were represented on 
the council, but Africans scarcely took part in 
local government, their affairs being considered 
the responsibility of the District Commissioner 
for Nairobi. Within its narrow limits, city 
government ran smoothly enough. There were 
scandals over shoddy municipal housing for 
African workers, but with its broad avenues 
festooned with bougainvillia, its parks and 
garden suburbs, its hotels and shopping arcades, 
it was a comfortable city for its European 
masters. 

All this changed with the independence of 
Kenya. British officials now confronted an 
elected African council, inexperienced and 
poorly educeted, but led by a mayordetermined 
to assert the prestige of his office. Within a few 
years, these officials gave way to African 
replacements. At the same time, the powers of 
city government were enlarged. Formally, the 
structure still conformed to British conceptions 
of local government, but behind this facade the 
government of Nairobi was disintegrating under 
the tensions of transition. The heart of Herbert 
Werlin’s study is his account of this transition. 

He describes how relationships within city 
government broke down in mutual distrust. The 
African councillors were, naturally enough, 
unsure of themselves, and equally naturally, 
unsure how far to trust the advice of British 
officials. They would make impossible de- 
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mands, where they would have been wiser to 
accept the officials’ practical judgment, yet fail 
to make policy when officials were looking for 
a lead. The replacement of British by African 
officers did not generally resolve the mistrust: 
for the African newcomers were insecure and 
lacked the authority of experience. The same 
pervasive mistrust extended to relationships 
with the Ministry of Local Government, where 
a similar pattern of capricious and arbitrary 
intervention repeated itself. The outcome was 
muddle and growing incompetence. The city 
employed more and more people, yet the work 
got farther and farther behind, while political 
favoritism became more and more extensive. 


Werlin interprets this transition in terms of 
“elasticity of control.” He argues that neither 
centralization under national government, nor 
decentralization to free the city from the 
interference of the Ministry, would resolve the 
problems. Rather, control should be elastic, 
dividing responsibility at every level as people 
and institutions proved their competence. But 
this seems only to restate the truism that good 
administrators know how to delegate. Werlin’s 
study is a useful account of the prablems of 
political change, but its analysis seems pre- 
occupied with the symptoms of managerial 
breakdown, rather than its underlying causes. It 
ignores the political setting within which a new 
basis of trust had somehow to be established. 
His account does not bring out the crucial 
problem of creating a politically effective and 
responsive government in a city where most 
people considered their real home to be else- 
where. - 


Charles Rubia, Nairobi’s first African mayor, 
understood that at independence, the govern- 
ment of Kenya’s capital city was a potentially 
powerful political base. It controlled a large 
revenue, and represented the nation to the 
tourists, industrial and commercial investors 
from overseas on whom Kenya depended for 
most of its development capital. At the same 
time, it controlled access to housing and a large 
number of jobs in the city for its African 
constituents. But if this potential was to be 
realized, the mayor would have to assert the 
authority of his office, and especially his 
standing with Kenyatta, whose endorsement 
was ultimately necessary for any effective 
exercise of power.-Hence Rubia’s insistence on 
the dignity of his office — his quarrels over 
precedence, his abortive purchase of a Rolls 
Royce — represented an attempt to transform 
the government of Nairobi from its British 
roots to a system, rather, of political patronage 
under a dominant mayor, whose standing 
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would equal that of the ministers of national 
government. Such a system, though it would 
have shocked colonial officials, might have used 
patronage to integrate a reliable and effective 
pattern of relationships between officers and 
councillors, city and national government, poli- 
ticians and their constituents. 

But as Werlin shows in his discussion of 
housing and petty trading, the City Councillors 
did not develop a coherent patron-client rela- 
tionship with their constituents. Very few 
people in Nairobi regard thecity as their home. 
To the Africans, it is a center of opportunity, 
where they hope to earn enough to buy or 


. develop a farm in their homeland. They iden- 


tify so little with the city that few bother.to 
vote in council elections, in some wards as few 
as one per cent. The European population is 
transient, consisting of tourists, or academici- 
ans, managers, and professionals on short-term 
contract. The Asian population were truly 
natives of the city, but as time went by, ‘it 
became clear that there would be no place for 
most of them in an African nation. The only 
identifiable African community with roots in 
the city was its oldest African settlement, 
Pumwani; and Pumwani was regarded by the 
new African leadership as an affront to civic 
pride — a slum to be cleared as soon as possible. 

Hence there was no powerful political con- 
stituency, for whom the development of the 
city itself was a crucial concern. In these 
circumstances, patronage did not evolve into a 
politically responsive strategy towards the 
needs of an urban African population. City 
government could be milked for jobs, contracts, 
licenses, housing allocations: but the benefits 
went largely to a political elite, who inherited 
much of the indifference and contempt toward 
the struggling African workers of their Euro- 
pean predecessors. These factors surely underlie 
the problems of government that Werlin de- 
scribes, and his analysis seems a little superficial 
for lack of a fuller treatment of them. 


PETER MARRIS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Moral State: A Study of the Political 


Socialization of Chinese and American Chil- | 
dren. By Richard W. Wilson. (New York: 


The Free Press, 1974. Pp. 290. $12.95.) 


The Moral State is Richard Wilson’s second 
book on the political socialization of Chinese 
elementary schoolchildren. The first, Learning 
to Be Chinese (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 
1970) provided a comprehensive account of 
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what and how children learn about their poli- 
tical system in Taiwan, the political symbols 
they respond to, and their attitudes toward 
authority. . 

In The Moral State, Wilson has developed 
further some of the themes introduced in his 
prior work, in particular the impact of shaming 
punishments on the moral development of 
children and on their attitudes toward groups 
and authority. The concepts of guilt, shame, 
and moral development are discussed in some 
detail, with special reference to tne work of 
Piaget and Kohiberg. The bulk of the book, 
however, is devoted to a preser:tation and 
discussion of the results of interviews and a 
questionnaire administered by Professor Wilson 
to 3rd, 5th, and 7th grade children in urban 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, New York City’s China- 
town, and Princeton and New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. These questions were designed to test 
the degree of universalism/particularism and 
autocentricity/heterocentricity of the children’s 
responses to situations involving moral con- 
siderations. (Wilson defines these terms as 
follows: “‘Autocentric: Where particular others 
are not cited as the authority fcr behavior: 
orientation to rules or principles. Hetero- 
centric: Where particular others are cited as the 
authority of behavior: orientation to others” 
[p. 127].) 

Given the strength of the family system in 
Chinese society and the particularistic nature of 
the traditional Chinese social and political 
system, we might expect intuitively that West- 
ern schoolchildren would prove more auto- 
centric in their responses. But this is not the 
case. The Taiwan schoolchildren were the most 
autocentric and the American schoolchildren 
the most heterocentric, with the Hong Kong 
and Chinatown children scoring in between. 
Wilson argues convincingly that these results 
reflect the nature of the learning environments 
to which these children have been exposed: 


We believe that these prominent differences in 
the various learning areas are related to the 
explicit use of shaming in school education in 
Taiwan and Hong Kong, to morals training in 
Chinese schools, to the relative importance of 
autonomous peer groups in American society 
and especially in American schools, and to the 
inability of children in Chinese societies (par- 
ticularly Hong Kong and Chinatown) to main- 
tain a firm sense of identity and commitment 
to secondary level membership (p. 242). 


The group orientations of Chinese and 
American schoolchildren, Wilson shows, differ 
sharply. The Chinese children consider teachers 
and other authority figures to be key members 
of the group, exercising primary influence over 
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group norms. To defy the leader is to defy the 
group as well, suffering all the disapproval and 
sanctions this implies. In contrast, the Ameri- 
can schoolchildren see adult authority figures as 
standing outside the group itself. The group 
then “deals as an entity with (outside) leader- 
ship. In such a case the group,, through the 
force of its own internal codes and sanctions, 
buffers the sanctions and codes of the leader- 
ship” (p. 246). Thus the autocentric norms 
emphasized by the national leadership can be 
more readily transmitted in the Chinese setting. 
Instilling in the young a sense of loyalty to 
groups large- than the family or village has been 
an important educational goal in Taiwan as well 
as in the People’s Republic of China and other 
modernizing societies. By the time they reached 
the seventh grade, however, the Chinese school- 
children questioned by Wilson seemed already 
to be turning away from the autocentric values 
they had learned earlier, perhaps in reaction to 
their perception of a gap between these values 
and the actual behavior of adult authority 
figures who are supposed to embody them. 
Other research suggests that cynicism may 
begin to devzlop at this point. 


Wilson has been careful to place his study in 
an appropriate theoretical framework. His ques- 
tionnaire and research design are ingenious, and 
his interpretations insightful. The presentation 
of the data ne has collected leaves something to 
be desired, however. Rather than showing the 
children’s precise responses to his questions, he 
has given orly the percentage selecting pairs of 
responses he has designated as “‘autocentric,” 
‘““heterocentzic,” etc. A reader who might wish 
to classify the responses in different ways is 
thus prevented from doing so. A master table in 
the appendix might also have made it unneces- 
sary to presznt two graphs in the text for each 
question, ore for the “‘autocentric” and one for 
the “heterccentric” case. Only nonresponses 


keep these pairs of graphs from being mirror. 


images of each other. The times at which the 
surveys were administered are not noted, nor 
are the responses of the black schoolchildren 
who comprised about a quarter of the U.S. 
sample given or discussed. In addition, Wilson 
sometimes immerses himself too much in the 
jargon of educational psychology, making the 
reader work to distill his meaning. 


There is considerable evidence to suggest 
that the political culture in Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, studied by Wilson and others, is similar 
in many respects to that encountered by the 
Chinese Communist Party when it took control 
of China in 1949. A number of the 
mass Campaigns since then, including the Great 
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Proletarian Cultura! Revolution and the struggle 
against the ideas of Confucius and Lin Piao, 
‘have been viewed by some scholars as a 
determined effort to change critical aspects of 
this political culture. The Moral State provides 
important insights into the nature of these 
political attitudes, and the responses of those 
who hold them to government-directed efforts 
to alter them. Despite the minor shortcomings 
in presentation noted, the book «is also a 
welcome contribution to the field of political 
socialization, and should be especially useful to 
those whose acquaintance with that field has 
been limited largely to Western societies. 


SHELDON APPLETON 
Oakland University (Michigan) 


Theory, Law and Policy of Contemporary 
Japanese Treaties. By Gerold Adams. (New 
York: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1974. Pp. 
xvi, 270. $15.00.) 


, The purpose of this book is according to the 
author, first “to examine thoroughly Japanese 
treaty-making and practice” and second, “to 
determine the role of Japanese treaties in 
Japanese foreign policy (p. 2). Although Japan 
has been involved with treaties, since she joined 
the ‘international society through the 1854 
Treaty of Kanagawa, the time span of this book 
is limited to 1952-1970. The sources used are 
the texts of treaties, related official documents, 
and Japanese and non-Japanese writings. Twen- 
ty-nine tables and three charts to illustrate the 
article are useful, together with “the calendar 
of Japanese treaties 1951—1970.” While 
Adams’s book seems to be influenced by Jan F. 
Triska and Robert M. Slusser, The Theory, Law 
and Policy of Soviet Treaties, 1962, not only in 
its title but also in the construction of its 
contents, his methodology of comparing Japan- 
ese treaty practice with world treaty trends by 
using computed data is novel (pp. 10—11). 
In general, Adams’s book provides a pertinent 
outline of the Japanese attitude toward the law 
_ of treaties from both aspects of theory and law. 
According to the author’s finding, however, 
Japan is not very different from Western 
countries in “treaties and the constitutional 
system” (Chapter IJ) or in “the conclusion and 
termination of treaties’ (Chapter III). The only 
exception is that even the exchange of notes 
may be subject to ratification in Japan (pp. 
197—198). 
In discussing the role of Japanese treaties in 


Japanese foreign policy, Professor Adams, class-' 


ifying treaties into “political treaties” (Chapter 
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V); “economic treaties” (Chapter VI) and 
“assistance, functional and social agreements” 
(Chapter VII), analyzes the contents skillfully. 
More specifically, by making full use of com- 
puted data on 568 bilateral treaties and 146 
multilateral treaties Japan concluded or entered 
into between 1952 and 1970, he throws light 
on the treaty trends of Japan based on the 
content, taking into account the time and 
partner factors as well. Thus, the book vividly 
depicts the process by which Japan gained a 
footing in international society, (a) establishing 
the legal foundation for future relations with 
former enemy and occupied states by “political 
treaties” during the first period (1952—1960), 
(b) expanding “economic and social agree- 
ments” and increasing treaty relations with the 
less developed states and Soviet Bloc states 
during the second period (1961—1970), and (c) 
joining “multilateral treaties” (Chapter IX), in 
particular, economic and functional throughout 
the above first to second period. While the 
author further discusses the Japanese treaty 
trends from two interesting aspects, i.e., “Japan 
and the East Asian Region” (Chapter VIII) and 
“unequal treaties” (Chapter X), he points out 
that the Japanese increasing influence in the 
East Asian and international community is 


based not so much on political as nonpolitical- 


or economic treaty relations (pp. 97—98, 
103—104, 161—162, 193; 200). 


This book is the most comprehensive study 
of Japanese treaties yet attempted. The state- 
ment supported by the novel methodology is 
persuasive and suggestive. Besides being en- 
lightening on the law of treaties-of Japan, it 
provides the studies on international relations 
of Japan with useful fundamental materials. I 


wish, however, that the author had referred to 


more constitutional topics: there are some 
problems the author does not mention (e.g., the 
meaning of “prior or subsequent approval of 
the Diet” in the conclusion of treaties); some 
points are dealt with in greater detail theo- 
retically in Japan (e.g., the place of treaties in 


national legal order); and there are some prob- ` 


lems on which the government view is ex- 
pressed although this book merely introduces 
various theories on them (e.g., the proclamation 
by the Emperor, relationship between treaties 
and the Constitution, etc.). Moreover, though 
Adams’s book is said to have made use of 
documents associated with the International 
Law Commission and the Vienna Conference 
on the Law of Treaties “in order to establish 
the more theoretical arguments and aspects of 
the Japanese view of the law of treaties” (p. 9), 
I think it would have been better to amplify the 
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plan more positively. While this is work of 
codification, it is an interesting problem what 
kind of role Japan played for harmonizing 
stability and change in the treaty order at the 
Vienna Conference on the Law of Treaties as a 
member of Asia and advanced nations. In this 
connection, in discussing the role of the Japan- 
ese treaties I wish the author had referred to 
the so-called three diplomatic principles of 
Japan: (a) the United Nations-centered policy, 
(b) cooperation with the free nations, and (c) 
adherence to the position as a member of Asia. 


Furthermore, the book contains some minor. 


problems in description. For instance, although 
it is written that Japan made reservations only 
to three multilateral treaties (p. 177) there are 
some others (e.g., Agreement Establishing the 
Asian Development Bank, Article 56, Paragraph 
2; Convention of Road Traffic, Annex 1). With 
respect to the inequality in the 1951 Security 
Treaty between Japan and the U.S. (p. 187), 
the dominant Japanese opinion is that it en- 
forces an inequality, since the U.S. is not 
obligated to defend Japan, while Japan is 


obligated to provide military bases. The revised ` 


Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and Security 
(1960) made the provisions equal. Also, his 
treatment of the contents of some treaties is so 
stereotyped as to lose sight of the particular 
significance to Japan (e.g., resource conserva- 
tion agreement, p. 135). 

As to the study on the law of treaties of 
Japan there has been a long blank since K. 
Matsudaira, “Le Droit Conventionnel du Ja- 
pon,” 1931, was published, although its ap- 
proach is somewhat different. This book is a 
valuable effort — both skillful and painstaking 
— to fill the gap. This book also shows clearly 
that Japanology in the U.S. has been extended 
to include the field of international law. For 
the future, I hope the author will expand his 
treatment of remaining problems he pointed 
out (p. 203) and that he will further explore 
the other fields of international law involving 
Japan. 


HISASHI UCHIDA 
Tokyo Metropolitan University 


The Banks of Canada in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean: Economic Nationalism and Mul- 
tinational Enterprises of a Medium Power. 
By Daniel Jay Baum. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1974. Pp. 170. $16.50.) 
Professor Baum’s book examines the activi- 


ties of a small group of powerful Canadian 
corporations — the chartered banks — which 
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have only rar2ly been analyzed as political and 
social actors. In the major portions of his book, 
Baum discusses the history of Canadian banking 
operations in the Caribbean, the socioeconomic 
situation of the islands and the dominant place 
of Canadian banks in that socioeconomic pic- 
ture, the weakness of island laws which regulate 
banking activity in the various Caribbean states, 
the attitudes of diverse segments of the Carib- 
bean community toward the Canadian banking 
establishment, and the role of foreign aid in 
promoting regional economic development. In 
his concluding chapter, Baum addresses what he 
considers to be the key point of his volume — a 
condemnation of the dual standard with respect 
to responsible corporate behavior which he 
feels the Canadian. banks epitomize and the 
Canadian government condones. Canada, a 
country so deeply concerned about the impact 
of the multinational enterprise on its own 
society that it has promulgated guidelines for 
good corporate behavior and established a 
review agency to screen takeovers and new 
investment, has taken no steps to insure that its 
domestically-based multinational enterprises — 
the banks — “conduct themselves as ‘good 
corporate citizens’ in developing nations” (p. 
136). 


The major weakness of Baum’s book is the 
relationship he imputes between the Canadian 
banks and the Canadian government. The banks 
are variously described as “a mechanism for the 
achievement of national policy” (p. 1), “an 
extension of the Canadian state” (p. 50), and 
“appendages of the Canadian government” (p. 
156). There is no doubt that the Canadian 
government does maintain tight control over 
domestic banking activity through the Canadian 
Bank Act. It is a big leap, however, to move 
from acknowledging regulation of bank charters 
and assets to perceiving -the banks as instru- 
mentalities of the government. It is a further 
jump to suggest that “in a legal and realistic 
sense, the federal government has the power to 
control banking behavior in the Commonwealth 
Caribbean” (p. 19). That the banks are not 
agents of the Canadian government or institu- 
tions for the attainment of national policy is 
very clear, for example, from efforts made by 
the Liberal administration of Prime Minister 
Pearson through the Bank of Canada during 
situations of domestic economic stress in 1965 
and 1968 to influence loan policies of the 
Canadian banks to prevent the transfer of large 
sums of money outside the country. Attempts 
to control the overseas operations of Canadian 
banks, whether realistic or not from Baum’s 
perspective, would smack of the same kind of 
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extraterritoriality that so antagonizes Cana- 
dians. Morality was not acceptable to Canadians 
as an excuse for external regulation of the 
economic activities of foreign subsidiaries lo- 
cated in Canada. 

Unquestionably, Canadian banks in the 
Caribbean could be more responsive to-the 
= problems of developing economies and to the 
growing nationalism of the region. In his 
condemnation of the banks’ conduct, however, 
Baum seems to imply that they should abandon 
traditional business principles for innovation, if 
not uncertainty. After describing an offer by 
one of the banks to the Bahamian gavernment 
to provide financial assistance for the comple- 
tion of a stalled housing project, ar offer to 
which the government did not respond, Baum 
writes, “The matter was dropped, for the banks 
were unwilling to do anything more. They were 
unwilling ... to write a blank check or-induce 
the government to complete the project” (pp. 
61—2). For good corporate citizenship to be a 
criterion for evaluating behavior, tie banks 
must be apprised of the host government’s 
expectations. 

Baum’s efforts would have been more suc- 
cessful if he had considered in greater detail 
some of the interesting proposals he merely 
mentions, for example, that the banks active- 
ly participate in Canadian aid schemes in the 
Caribbean, and devoted less space to hackneyed 
themes such as the transmission of values 
through aid or nationalism versus business 
rationality. Baum conducted many interviews 
before writing his book, yet he does not appear 
to have discussed his subject with Canadian 
officials responsible for drafting either the Bank 
Act or aid programs for the Caribbean. In short, 
Baum has highlighted a fascinating quandry in 
Canadian domestic and foreign policy. Too 
frequently his discussion of the dilemma be- 
comes entangled in his own web of preferences 
and confusions. 


MAUREEN APPEL MOLOT 
Carleton University 


Problems and Approaches for Solution of an 
Association Between  Fiji/Tonga/Western 
Samoa and the European Community. By 
Klaus Billerbeck. (Berlin: German Develop- 
ment Institute, 1974. Pp. 70. DM 5.) 


| “Fiji, Tonga and Western Samoa in particu- 

lar, have succeeded in creating a developmental 
concept which only partially corresponds to 
Western ideas of economic and social develop- 
ment and which gives priority to the protection 
of South Pacific culture,” the author tells us (p. 
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37). Given their distinctive character, limited 
economies, and the range of possible ‘relation- 
ships with other countries of the South Pacific, 
future cooperation between these three associ- 
able states and the European Community be- 
comes the “subject under inquiry.” 

During the course of Billerbeck’s thorough 
but tedious exercise, the various Pacific regional 
organizations come in for brief description and 
their compatibility with Economic Community 
membership for consideration: in their order of 
age, South Pacific Commission, Pacific Islands 


. Producers’ Association, South Pacific Forum, 


and the latter’s economic arm, South Pacific 
Bureau for Economic Cooperation. Similarly, 
the prospects of industrial cooperation, Fiji’s 
sugar problem, and arrangements for copra 
products of all three are examined. My tenta- 
tive conclusion: that all theoretical approaches 
to EC associated status for the three countries 
are not viable, and a Pacific regional association 
agreement offers the most promising solution. 


NORMAN MELLER 
University of Hawaii 


In the Human Interest. By Lester R. Brown. 
(New York: W.W.Norton, 1974. Pp. 190. 
$6.95.) . 


Lester Brown, well-known writer on world 
food problems and President of the new World- 
watch Institute, is a prolific professional wor- 
rier. Understandably in the World Population 
Year he has churned out a book about the 
dreadful consequences of too rapid global 
population growth and how such growth can 
first be reduced and then halted by the year 
2015. Since he is also worried about and 
writing books on food, energy, and environ- 
mental catastrophes there is no doubt con- 
siderable efficiency in seeking to weave all these 
themes together. The result is a picture of a 
tired, overpopulated, mostly underfed, pollut- 
ing people making a mess of the one planet that 
is theirs so far to possess. Yet with the help of a 
“new social ethic,” “workable world order,” 
“better leadership,” and fewer people breeding 


-less often it can somehow be all put right. 


Lester Brown means well, and his writings 
on the green revolution played an important 
role in first publicizing the possibilities of the 
hybrid seeds. But in adding world population, 
with wide helpings of energy, ecology, and 
sundry other topics to his plate he leaves his 
readers with a starchy diet largely devoid of 
intellectual proteins. This hasty potpourri skips 
from topic to topic (three pages for abortion 
laws around the world) and is calculated to 
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‘infuriate the knowledgeable and to confuse the 


layman. What passes for evidence in support of 
gross generalizations comes sometimes in per- 
centages rather than absolute figures or is very 
selectively culled. Widely known contrary evi- 
dence, especially on relationships between fer- 
tility ` rates and socioeconomic variables, is 
conspicuously absent. This is a hard-sell at- 
tempt to plug voluntary world zero population 
growth by 2015, which is at least thirty-five 
years before leading demographers consider it 
to be feasible. 


The case for rapidly stabilizing world popu- 
lation rests on a series of allegéd causal links 
between population growth and global food, 
energy, and mineral resources, as well as global 
politics, economics and ecology. Although the 
advantages of reduced fertility to individuals, 
families, and nation-states : are now well- 
established and widely accepted, they do not 
add up to an argument for world ZPG. Hence 
Brown has taken on an intellectual task of the 
first order, has equipped himself with a broad 
spectrum of disciplinary tools, but has ultimate- 
ly failed to convince this reader that what he is 
advocating is either desirable or practical. One 
reason for this failure is that in making fertility 
responsible for so many of the planet earth’s 
problems he has made a chain of shaky, 
specious, and often invalid causal links. More 


‘may not equal better, but neither does fewer. 


The introduction sketches the population 


' explosion and ties it to global shortages of 


energy (undocumented), and food. The basis 
for population projections is ignored, particu- 
larly the importance of youthful age distribu- 
tions and child-bearing in perpetuating rapid 
increases.: The rich are warned that because of 
the politics of energy scarcity, there will be no 
easy technological solutions and standards of 
living may fall or stagnate. Chronic global food 
scarcity for the foreseeable future is predicted, 
with the United States asked to contribute to a 
permanent multilateral world food reserve 


managed by the FAO. A host of ecological 


horrors, from overfished seas to eutrophied 
lakes, is ticked off and rather unsuccessfully 
tied- to population growth. Neither the pollu- 
tion of Lake Erie nor the drought in the 
Sahelian region of West Africa really have 
much to do with human fertility, nor with one 
another unless you buy the Brown thesis that 
we are all dependent on common and fast 
shrinking global resources. 

A strict one-worlder, Brown in his, chapter 
“The Global Politics of Resource Scarcity” 
wants us to shift from expanding to redividing 


‘the world economic pig; The rich are to stop 
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growing or at least to slow down consumption 
so that the entire human race can have an 
“acceptable” level of living. Americans should 
start by driving smaller cars, having two or less 
children, and substituting vegetable for animal 
fats, e.g., margarine for butter and vegetable for 
animal proteins. The Third World should pay 
careful attention to the “Chinese model” al- 
though Brown is careful not to endorse it or to 
discuss its ideology. 

Part Il cf the book focuses on fertility and 
how to statilize world population at 5.8 billion 
by 2015. Taere is much misinformation on the 
alleged mass discontent of Third World mi- 
grants, and a facile plea that education, health 
services, employment and status for women, 
and much tetter income distribution can rapid- 
ly reduce fertility. The problem is that, as in 
China, these reforms on a national scale would 
require a societal upheaval. Even then it is 
prudent to anticipate that a generation may be 
needed before fertility falls rapidly after infant 
mortality kas been drastically cut, and other 
social services provided. 

Two grossly optimistic chapters discuss 
population policies and contraceptive methods. 
Contrary tc Brown’s assertion, there is no safe, 
reliable, inexpensive contraceptive available or 
in sight in the research labs. Most governments 
have neither the means nor the will to push 
rapid fertility reduction. His strategy for 
stabilizing developed country populations by 
1985 and the world by 2015 is a pastiche of 
universal literacy, universal family planning 
services, 
celerated labor-intensive rural development, and 
large-scale transfers of food and other resources 
from rich to poor countries. The alternative is a 
Malthusian scenario of rising Third World death 


. rates from famine with “food scarcity, con- 


tinuously rising prices, and growing political 
instability. Governments would change hands 
with increasing frequency” (p. 177). 

Population growth is a serious problem 
meriting sober treatment which this book does 
not provide. Through overstatement it weakens 
a good case. 


AARON LEE SEGAL 
Cornell University : 


American Economic Aid to Thailand. By J. 
Alexander Caldwell. (Lexington, Mass.: Lex- 
ington Eooks, 1974. Pp. 248. $16.00.) 


mass employment for women, ac- - 


Caldwel.’s book provides a comprehensive . 


survey of the American aid program to Thai- 
land since its inception. As a survey it can 
hardly fail to be interesting, given the inherent 
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interest of the subject: the attempt of the 
United States to lend a hand in modernizing the 
Thai economy and administration in the hope 
of promoting a successful resistance to Com- 
munist insurgency. The usual pitfalls of such 
cross-cultural and politically motivated assis- 
tance were there, and some of the pits were 
predictably fallen into: an ethnocentrism on 
both sides, differing goals for the same pro- 
grams; short assignments and an abysmal level 
of area expertise and Thai language skills in the 
AID mission; the inadequate attention devoted 
by the mission to developing a high-quality 
Thai staff; more fundamentally, concentration 


on infrastructure and bureaucratic development 


rather than on basic educational and political 
development. 


But what is perhaps noteworthy is that 
despite .all these shortcomings some American 
AID projects did succeed to a remarkable 
_ degree. Caldwell, who was based in the AID 
mission in Bangkok for two years, with access 
to individuals and files, attempts to “identify 
past determinants of success and failure in the 
American aid program in Thailand,” using “a 
combination of some of the analytical tools 
that have been developed for general studies of 
international aid with some of those created for 
the analysis of specific projects ... to... 
permit a fruitful and hitherto unexploited 
mode of enquiry into the issues posed by 
international development assistance” (p. 2). If 
this seems a rather overblown description of an 
_ analytical method which depends mainly on a 
commonsense evaluation of goals, methods and 
results, its findings are nevertheless valuable. 
Aid programs which work are on the whole 
those involving transfer of relatively simple 
technology; the need for such technology was 
clear to the Thai officials involved. Projects 
requiring institutional change succeeded less 
frequently. The success of institutional develop- 
ment efforts was heavily influenced by the 
quality of Thai leadership, the degree of inter- 
departmental cooperation needed, and the per- 
ception by other agencies of the importance of 
the aided institution’s role. 


Funding patterns of American aid through 
the 1950s and 1960s, both the country mix of 
aid and the project mix within a given country, 
clearly reveal the extent to which resistance to 
further Communist advances, especially in Asia, 
was uppermost in the minds of those who 
approved budgets, if not to the local admini- 
strators of aid programs. Since economic pro- 
gress at the village level was seen as essential in 
building villager loyalty to the government (an 
assumption which Caldwell questions), there 
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was no necessary conflict between the aim of 
“counter-subversion” and that of economic 
development. For example, the building of a 
network of paved highways in Thailand’s north- 
east no doubt contributed to meeting both 
objectives. The regional balance of aid projects 
was thereby distorted, however. In Caldwell’s 
view, inadequate attention was given to aspects 
such as quality of villager-official relationships, 
the effective extension of administrative con- 
trol over threatened areas, and the nation-build- 
ing potential of the Thai primary education 
system. Despite continued efforts, an effective, 
coordinated system of village security units was 
not achieved. Some of these shortcomings were 
no doubt inevitable, given the corruption of the 
military government and the patronage involved 
in key provincial goyernment appointments. 
This inherent weakness of the system receives 
little attention from Caldwell, who chooses to 
stress rather the stability and basic competence 
of the Thai civil service. Since the rapacity of 
governors and high officials in certain chang- 
wats was no secret, I would have preferred to 
see more analysis of how much these factors 
hindered the success of programs which in a 
different context might have succeeded. 

The AID mission in Bangkok is inordinately 
fond of abbreviations in place of the full name 


of various agencies or organizations. Thus Cald- . 


well’s book is heavily and rather confusingly 
spiced with USOM’s, RTG’s, NEARC’s, ARD’s, 
PAS’s and so forth. To a degree this can be 
forgiven, but not in the case of the CT’s 
(Communist terrorists) who are first referred to 
with precisely that abbreviation on p. 127 and 
then only once more (as CT’s) orf p. 144, by 
which time the reader has almost certainly 
forgotten who they are. Apart from such 
quibbles Caldwell’s book is a sensible and 
perceptive treatment of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of one of the United States’ major aid 
programs, as evaluated by an American “‘in- 
sider.” Caldwell has done a thorough job, and 
his book deserves careful reading by aid donors, 
administrators, and recipients everywhere. 


GAVIN W. JONES 
University of Indonesia 


Documents on Canadian External Relations 
1909—1941. Seven Volumes. By the Cana- 
dian Department of External Affairs. (Otta- 
wa: Information Canada, 1967—1974.) 


This collection of documents is similar to 
the U.S. series, Foreign Relations, begun in 
1861 and published under similar titles since 
then with special volumes supplementing the 
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annual editions. The Canadian collection begins 
in 1909 because it was in this year that the 
Department of External Affairs was established. 
The purpose of the Canadian collection is to 
make public a selection of documents which 
tells the “basic story” of the formulation and 
implementation of Canadian external relations. 

It is a fascinating story which documents the 
uniqueness of the Canadian international ex- 
perience and belies assumptions that Canada is 
“just like?” the U.S. Indeed, the difficulties 
Canada has encountered in registering and 
maintaining an international presence are per- 
haps not fully appreciated by Americans. Cana- 
da was isolated in North America with the U.S. 
and subject to the influences and vagaries of 
overwhelming U.S. power. It was simul- 
taneously attempting to reconcile this North 
American position with its position in the 
British Empire, while engaged in a drive for 


. autonomy from Great, Britain. Moreover, Cana- 


da was subject to all the domestic necessities of 
a fragmented pluralistic society spread across a 
vast geographical expanse. In short, Canada 


accomplished an extraordinary feat by taking 


its recognized place in the international com- 


‘munity, and herein lies the significance of this 


collection of documents. 


` The years 1909—1941 are thus crucial for- 
mative years in the Canadian international 
experience. Canada’s independence can be for- 
mally dated with the 1931 Statute of West- 
minster, and it had no embassies abroad until 
1943, although its legations date back to 1927. 
Canadian diplomats during this period were 
more cautious than innovative, and the docu- 
ments in this collection reflect a diplomatic 


- competence coupled with a sense of national 


purpose that- was more secure in the knowledge 
of what Canada did not want than what it 
wanted. This collection very well captures the 
drama of the Canadian foreign policy experi- 
ence, including the evolution of Canadian au- 
tonomy and the Imperial Conferences, Canadi- 
an relations toward the U.S., Canadian reaction 
to international events ranging from World War 
I to the 1922 Chanak incident, and the Canadi- 


. an approach to international organizations and 


specific countries other than the U.K. and the 
U.S. 


The editors of the volumes have been given 
maximum leeway in surveying and publishing 
documents; their selection of documents gen- 
erally reflects solid historical judgment; and the 
organization of the volumes is, while rather 
uneven, generally useful. The overall purpose of 
the collection has clearly been achieved, and it 
stands as an invaluable research tool and teach- 
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ing device for those interested in Canada itself 
as well as those interested in comparative 
examinations of “‘nonsuperpowers’”’ i.e., politi- 
cal scientists as well as historians. For example, 
the historical themes involved in Canada’s 
attempt to reconcile and balance conflicting 
North Amezican and international interests 
continue to this day. Indeed, these historical 
themes have a surprisingly contemporary ring 
given the current effort of the Canadian govern- 
ment to assert “autonomy” from the U.S. by 
attempting to invoke such counterweights as a 
strengthened link with Europe to offset the 
preponderant U.S. influence on Canada. 

Unlike tke U.S. series, Foreign Relations, 
which was compiled by resident historians in 
the State Department’s Historical Office, the 
Canadian collection was edited by professional 
historians working with the Department of 
External Affairs. Although not so indicated, 
Volume I of the Canadian collection, which 
covers the years 1909—1918, was under the 
supervision of D. P. deT. Glazebrook, who 
apparently was one of the prime movers in the 
creation of the entire collection. Volume I] was 
compiled by R. A. MacKay, and covers the 
Paris Conference of 1919; Lovell Clark’s Vol- 
ume III covers 1919—1925; Alex Inglis’s Vol- 
ume IV covers 1926—1930, and his Volume V 
covers 1931—1935; John Munro’s Volume VI 
covers 1936—1939; and David Murray’s Vol- 
ume VII covers 1939—1941. Canada currently 
has a thirty-year rule governing the release of ` 
public documents, although this might be al- 
tered to twenty-five years, and work is present- 
ly underway on future volumes in an attempt 
to bring the collection up to the middle 1940s. 
David Murray is preparing a second volume 
covering 1939—1941, John Hilliker’s two vol- 
umes will cover 1942—43, Eric Gillmore’s two 


volumes will cover 1944—45, and Donald Page 
will prepare separate volumes for 1946 and ` 
1947. . ` 


This collection is not definitive, nor do the 
editors claim that it is. The inclusiveness of 
these volumes is affected by the variable num- 
ber of years covered by the separate volumes 
(ranging from nine years to one year), and by 
the fact that while the editors attempt to 
include other relevant departmental files and 
collections of papers, they concentrate on those 
of the Depertment of External Affairs. Because 
we do not know what documents were available 
to the editors, we cannot tell how representa- 
tive their sampling is. In general, the reader 
must trust the editors’ “historical objectivity,” 
and in general this trust is well placed. It should 
be acknowledged, however, that had other 
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editors compiled these volumes, there would 
have been differences in emphases and inclu- 
sions. I can cite four examples of important 
documents that should have been included but 
were not: the July 1919 Christie Memo on the 
Paris Peace Conference and its effect on Canada 
as an “international person,” the 1935 Skelton 
Memo on Canadian policy towards the Italian- 
Ethiopian crisis, the Skelton defense brief 
which preceded Prime Minister King’s February 
1937 House of Commons statement on defense 
policy, and the August 1939 Skelton Memo 
which contained the major Canadian statement 
of war aims. 

It is not the quality ofthe editors or their 
judgment that raises questions about this col- 
lection, but the guidelines under which : they 
were operating. The lack of specific criteria of 
selection is disturbing, and this coupled with 
the absence of a general editor raises questions 
about the continuity of criteria. For example, 
Volume I emphasizes policy implementation, 
Volume IV states that there is a “greater 
emphasis” on the formulation of policy (p. ix), 
and Volume VII states that “basic guidelines” 
have been altered because the Department of 
External Affairs recently prepared a revised set 
(p. ix). If these revised guidelines are observed, 


the criteria of selection will, one hopes, be less 


variable with future volumes. Another major 
problem appears to have been resolved with 
Volume VII. Somewhat inexplicably, the first 
six volumes do not indicate the source of the 
documents, an omission that is corrected in the 
last volume by indicating the departmental file 
number or the name of the collection from 
which each document was taken. An additional 
useful step would be the appointment of a 
general editor for the entire collection to insure 
standardized criteria and format. Finally, the 
collection could be usefully expanded by com- 
missioning such supplemental volumes as a 
“catch-up” edition covering the period from 
Canada’s 1867 Confederation to 1909, a special 
edition consisting of the Prime Ministers’ 
foreign policy papers, and with future public 
availability of documents, supplemental edi- 


tions on such dimensions as Canada’s role in the 


origins of the UN and NATO. 

ROGER FRANK SWANSON 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
School of Advanced International Studies 


Population Dynamics and International Vio- 


lence: Propositions, Insights and Evidence. ` 


By Nazli Choucri. (Lexington, Mass.: D.C. 
Heath and Company, 1974. Pp. 281. 
$18.00.) 


The American Political Science Review 


This volume by Professor Nazli Choucri 
constitutes a rare effort to explore in a sys- 
tematic way the connection between outbreaks 
of violence in international relations and the 
population dynamics of the system. A strong 


tie between the two has long been suspected, ` 


and scholars interested in the problem have 
repeatedly signalled the presence of possible 
causal links. But suspicions never progressed to 
proof; in the past forty years less than half a 
dozen systematic studies have appeared, and 
much of this terrain has remained terra incog- 
nita. Such past inattention to the problem is 
highly regrettable and not easy to explain in 
view of the fact that the observation of the 
mechanisms that mediate the effects of popula- 
tion dynamics on political behavior generally, 
and violent behavior specifically, also afford a 
rare apportunity to observe behaviors critical to 
the working of any social order. This book 
represents a first step toward regaining lost 
ground; it carries on an informed exploration of 
a critically important corner. of the field, and 
equally laudably, it presents its material in such 
a manner that the bulk of the findings form a 
natural point of departure for new research, 


This volume is divided into three parts. The 
first portion of the work is based on an 
exhaustive study of the literature dealing direct- 
ly and indirectly with the relations between 
population dynamics and international vio- 
lence. The literature is extensive, and in these 
materials the study of population and violence 
seems to have been tackled in two ways. One 
set of scholars saw the relationship as indirect; 
population became critical only in conjunction 
with the movement of other socio-economic and 
political variables in creating major shifts in the 
distribution of international power which, in 
turn, were alleged to have caused international 
violence. A second set of scholars, on the other 
hand, saw direct causal links between demo- 
graphic change and the use of force in inter- 
national relations. 
population size, or high population densities, or 
high population growth could and did induce 
one nation to attack neighbors with abundant 
space and natural resources and sparse popula- 
tion of their own. Professor Choucri quite 
tightly takes a highly disapproving view of such 
oversimple notions. And, not surprisingly, it is 
the first approach rather than the second that 
produces the small number of useful proposi- 
tions that result from the survey of writings in 
this field. l 


One should also note that.the dissatis- 
factions Professor Choucri has with the litera- 
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of political demography and will sound familiar 
to any one who has read widely in any of the 
social sciences. The main defects she lists seem 
to be as follows: The literature is redundant, 
since authors repeat ideas and observations also 
found in every other book on the subject. 
Fundamental relations between violence and 
population dynamics are set down loosely and 
vaguely, with insights unsupported by evidence, 
and with most discussion dealing with the 
experience of one country at one point in time. 
Quite frequently, no propositions at all could 
be constructed out of such materials, making it 
understandable that, at the end of the book, in 
her own discussion of research imperatives, Ms. 
Choucri suggests that future research should be 
scientific, empirical, cross-national, longi- 
tudinal, and relevant. These are certainly com- 
mandments that ought to be heeded. 

A second portion of the volume focuses 
entirely on empirical materials gathered from 
an examination of violence in the developing 
world and seeks to explore systematically 
whether population changes have influenced 


the beginnings or the outcomes of violent’ 


conflicts. The set of propositions formulated 
from the theoretical literature in Part I are then 
confronted in Part II with the evidence gen- 
erated from a sample of forty-five cases of 
` violent conflicts in the developing world since 
World War Il. “[{This] analysis,” Ms. Choucri 
writes, “in no way constitutes a test of these 
propositions in the conventional sense; but it 
does provide a systematic means of assessing 
the extent to which these propositions are 
consistent with our empirical observations of 
population ‘and conflict in the developing 
areas” (p. 81). The choice of the modernizing 
world as the proper setting to test propositions 
drawn from a body of writing concerned for 
the most part with the behavior of large 
European industrial countries is to permit one 
to evaluate the applicability of propositions 
beyond the confines of the experience on 
which these propositions were based. Inter- 
estingly enough, many of the propositions that 
were culled out of the theoretical literature 
survive the confrontation with the evidence 
quite well. The coda of Part II presents an 
empirical propositional inventory that should 
be considered a major contribution of this 
‘volume. 
Part II consists of a review of major themes, 
a section of concluding statements, and a short 
chapter given over to discussion of issues of 
policy and research in the field connecting 
demographic and political behavior. The discus- 
sion of what research ought to be done is much 
too short. As a rule, my complaints go the 
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other way, lamenting that there is too little 
research being done and too much talk about 
what researca ought to be like; but in this case 
it would have been good to read a more 
elaborate dezense of Ms. Choucri’s views. I am 
doubtful of ner position that what is needed in 
this corner of the field of political demography 
is research on public policy. Some such research 
is obviously required; but should the bulk of 
questions to be asked have the policy angle of 
vision? Much, of course, depends on how policy 
research is defined. If the definition of policy 
research is narrowed down to the usual terms to 
the study of how elites and particularly govern- 
mental elites make decisions in the population 
field and how such decisions are implemented 
through governmental institutions, then I 
would argue against such research having a high 
priority. For I believe that a concentration of 
research on governmental decisions to deflect 
unwanted population trends would prove coun- 
terproductiv2 until we know more about how 
the system works, i.e., about the connections 
between po.itical and demographic behavior. 
On the other hand, a broad definition would 
include the exploration of a wide range of 
connections between demographic and political 
behavior and beliefs of both mass and elites. 
Specificelly one would be interested in how the 
aging, physical turnover, and social and geo- 
graphic movement of a population affects the 
political system, as well as the influences 
running the other way. If the broad definition 
is what Professor Choucri has in mind, I would 
certainly subscribe to the policy research goal 
she sets in ner conclusions. And in spite of a 
careful reacing I am not certain where she 
stands on this fundamental issue. 

Two or three additional comments are in 
order. This book represents a beginning. The 


‘knowledgeable reader will be struck, I think, by 


what the author has chosen to omit from this 
volume. Why, for example, did she not.attempt 
to view the problem from the opposite angle of 
vision? In tne title the author recognizes that 
population dynamics and international violence 
affect one another, yet she explores the flow of 
influence moving only in one direction, from 
population dynamics to violence; why not also. 
explore the affect of violence on population 
dynamics? Certainly the other face is clearly 
intimately related to the question that Ms. 
Choucri has set out to study. Also, ironically, 
most of the literature exploring the evidence of 
the influence of international violence on popu- 
lation is the very kind of research the author 
advocates. Or, again, why is it that the author 
has not really paid attention to what has been 
written on zovernmental programs to increase 
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fertility? Some of this work too has obvious 
connection with and offers important clues to 
the phenomena Ms. Choucri sought to explore, 
particularly the capacity of governmental sys- 
tems to deflect demographic trends. 

But having considered these omissions, the 
reader will also be struck how well Ms. Choucri 
has done what she has set out to do, and how 
much the intellectual capital developed in her 
collaboration with Robert North has gone to 
enrich the work here. There can be little 
question that our knowledge of the problem of 
population dynamics and international violence 
is now ahead of where it was when Professor 
_ Choucri began her work. 


A. F.K. ORGANSKI: 
The University of Michigan 


The Warsaw Rising of 1944. By Jan M. 
Ciechanowski. (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
- versity Press, 1974. Pp. xx, 332. $19.50.) 


The study of Polish history during World 
War H is definitely underdeveloped. Works that 
have appeared in Poland showed not only bias 
in the selection of themes, but also demon- 
strated deficiencies of scientific objectivity in 
the treatment of chosen topics. In the West, the 
situation was not ideal either. With a few 
exceptions, scholars were rarely attracted by 
the recent Polish past; research difficulties 
further hampered exploration of the field, 
while preconceived notions sometimes spoiled 
the effects of rare ventures. Historians of Polish 
origin, especially those who found themselves 
abroad as a result of World War IJ and were 
seemingly predestined to do work in this area, 
were, for the most part, unable or unwilling to 
tackle this highly dramatic and controversial 
period of Polish history. Consequently, even 
the Warsaw Uprising did not receive, until 
recently, the systematic treatment it deserves. 

And yet, it was an event of significant 
historical importance. It not only greatly af- 
fected the fate of Poland, but also marked — 
according to Churchill and Kennan among 
others — a breaking point in the wartime 
cooperation between the Anglo-American Allies 
and the Soviet Union. l 

Was the insurrection necessary? Was it diplo- 
matically and militarily prepared? Was such a 
horrible hecatomb justified? | 

Ciechanowski’s answers to all these ques- 
tions are decidedly negative and his argu- 
mentation is difficult to refute. His painstaking 
reconstruction of diplomatic and political inci- 
dents, often oddly startling, demonstrates that 
the chief characteristic of the uprising was the 
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extraordinary confluence of rationality and 
irrationality in the Polish decision-making pro- 
cess, The leaders: in Warsaw displayed a pen- 
chant for overreacting, while those in London 
failed to exercise sober Judgment and judicious 
procedures. As a result, they forfeited all hopes 
for establishing a fait accompli of their desires. 

Though Ciechanowski does not pretend to 
formulate any generalizations, his searching 
inquiry underscores the fact that leaders shap- 
ing history are not always making calm and 
calculated decisions. Sometimes, they confuse, 
defy, and even destroy.the purposes they claim 
as their justification. To this, one could add in 
reference to the uprising that the underground 
movement was by its very nature endowed with 
dynamics of its own which tended to create 
self-fulfilling, but very dangerous, solutions. 
The command to start a popular insurrection in 
Warsaw must be seen also in this context. 

Surfacing through Ciechanowski’s critical 
study is the inexorable question of whether an 
agreement between Poland and the Soviet 
Union, even concluded on Stalin’s terms, would 
have been respected by the Kremlin. The 
author has no answer to this query, taking 
refuge ,in the limp conviction that something 
had to be done. Perhaps, there is no clear-cut 
reply, and probably several alternatives were 
possible. Certainly the following cannot be 
excluded: Stalin would have accepted the Po- 
lish offer and promised to respect Polish na- 
tional interests only to violate them after occu- 
pying Poland by the force of arms. 


It should be noted that the subject 
Ciechanowski has taken for his own was long 
sacrosanct in Polish emigre circles, especially 
among former AK leaders who are now grouped 
in London around the “Polish Underground 
‘Study Center.” As might be expected, his book 
caused much bitterness among them. Even 
though his study is marked by careful scholar- 
ship and impressive documentation, it was 
judged by them as biased, distorting the truth, 
and generally harmful. 

These views appear too harsh. It might be 
that Ciechanowski’s argumentation expresses 
more than he intended and than he realizes. 
Probably, it would be less depressing and 
embarrassing not to know the evidence he 
brought out. But more important than these 
reservations is the fact that his is a courageous 
and thought-provoking contribution to the 
discussion of a persistent dilemma of Polish 
foreign policy: idealism or realism? 

Ciechanowski scorns political idealism be- 
cause it exposes the Polish nation to the danger 
of biological extinction. But his critical attitude 
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does not conceal his respect for the spirit of 
sacrifice and the essential devotion to freedom 
demonstrated by all actors of the Warsaw 
tragedy. 


V. C. CHRYPINSKI 
University of Windsor 


Latin America and the United States: The, 
Changing Political Realities. Edited by Julio 
Cotler and Richard R. Fagen. (Stanford, Ca.: 
Stanford University Press, 1974. Pp. 417. 
$17.50, cloth; $4.95, paper.) 


This volume presents the revised: drafts of 
papers and commentaries delivered at a 1972 
conference in Lima funded by the Social 
Science Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies and hosted by the 
Institute of Peruvian Studies in Lima. Edited by 
a distinguished Peruvian sociologist and by an 
equally distinguished North American political 
scientist, the volume focuses on the political 
economy of inter-American relations. The in- 
troductory: essay by Cotler and Fagen provides 
as much integrative tissue as could possibly be 
demanded of a volume that includes twenty- 
three diverse contributors coming from intellec- 
tual traditions previously noted for speaking 
past, rather than to, each other. Indeed, given 
the fundamental differences which the confer- 
ence proceedings reveal, the introductory essay 
stands as a monument to rational discourse in 
the face of formidable temptations to lapse into 
the cynicism of despair. 

As a compendium of research to be judged 
by the criterion of having included articles 
likely to be of lasting import, however, this 
book falls short. I see little here that either 
provides a new conceptual breakthrough or 
states a research problem in a fashion likely to 
prove seminal. Yet such conclusions must be 
tempered with the acknowledgement that all of 
the Latin American contributors to this volume 
are sensitive to analytical problems which 
North American social scientists have only 
recently begun to understand. My belief is 
merely that not many of the articles will prove 
to be “classics,” The classics of dependencia 
literature remain in Spanish in a variety of 
sources. With a few exceptions, to be men- 
tioned below, the Latin American contributions 
exhibit serious limitations, as do the North 
American contributions. 

Indeed, many articles seem to be character- 
ized by the recycling of concepts or of data 
already in the public domain. The recycled 
dependencia concepts are not necessarily more 
or less useful as a result of recycling. And the 
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three “bureaucratic politics”. contributions by 
North Americans are admittedly derivative of 
the conceptual framework first introduced by 
Graham Allison, the utility of which has been 
debated at length by non-Latin Americanists. 
The recycled data, however, have not always 
been accessible to other scholars. Provision. of 
such data is a valuable service. But the vaiue of 
scarce data does not obviate the unfortunate 
fact that, for those who wish to analyze 
U.S.-Latin American relations from the perspec- 
tive of dependencia, data-gathering remains a 
most difficult task. How does one collect data 
systematicaily on the political constraints im- 
posed by a condition of dependence on the 
United States? 


It is perhaps indicative of the difficulty of 
acquiring such data that the most empirically 
useful contributions by Latins are from those 
who happen to be affiliated with atypically 
strong institutional support systems. Anibal 
Pinto’s article on “Economic Relations Be- 
tween Latin America and the United States” 
obviously profited from his association with the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Having access to the most recent trade, invest- 
ment, balance of payments, and capital flow 
data increases the credibility of his assertion 
that “Latin America has provided substantial . 
support to the United States in its recent 
balance of payments crisis, a support that has 
far exceeded the benefits to Latin America 
deriving from direct U.S. investment.” The 
documentation of these trends does not guaran- 
tee their interpretation from a dependencia 
perspective by those not previously so inclined. 
The documentation does, however, lend an aura 
of empirical respectability to a contention 
which, without data, will strike unsympathetic 
readers as mere polemic. 


Similarly, Luciano Martins, writing on “The 
Politics of U.S. Multinational Corporations in 
Latin America,” would seem to have profited 
from the institutional support derived from 
association with the University of Paris. This is 
not to suggest that Martins would have been 
incapable of challenging the ideology of “‘multi- 
national corporations as saviors” had he not 
been in Paris, merely that the difficulties of 
acquiring data from within Latin America 
would have made his case much less compelling. 

Both of these exceptionally meritorious arti- 
cles illustrate a number of propositions con- 
sistent with dependency theory itself. Where a 
condition of dependence exists, conservative 
authoritarian governments are likely to prove 
convenient to the metropolitan neocolonial 
power and, hence, to be sustained. The per- 
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sistence of such authoritarian regimes further 
weakens the capacity of indigenous social scien- 
tists to analyze the international forces opera- 
tive within their societies. Hence to argue that 
many of the contributions by the Latins are 
empirically weak is no damning indictment; it is 
a mere statement that confining conditions 
associated with national dependence impair the 
quality of social science which might otherwise 
be produced. At their worst, the Latin Ameri- 
cans contribute an example or two of the 
“what I am thinking about topic X at time Y” 
variety, of the sort that many “political devel- 
opment theorists’ produced in the U.S. in the 
1960s. As I see it, the Latins have an excuse, 
while the North Americans didn’t. 


So much for sweeping judgments and the 
sociology of knowledge. One question remains 
about the Latin American contributions: What 
else is especially worthy of note? Fer sheer 
intellectual rigor, I recommend Guillermo 
O’Donnell’s commentary on Ernest R. May’s 
article on U.S.-Argentine relations. For descrip- 
tive materials which might prove new to some 
(they were to me), I suggest the articles by Olga 
Pellicer de Brody and by Carlos Estevem 
Martins on Mexican-U.S. relations and on Bra- 
zilian-U.S. relations, respectively. For evidence 
that Project Camelot is gone but not forgotten 
in the 1970s, see the article by John Saxe-Fer- 
nandez. 

In conclusion, this book makes a twofold 
contribution to scholarly discourse. First, there 
is a symbolic message conveyed by the joint 
publication in English and in Spanish, by the 
co-editorship of distinguished Latin and North 
American social scientists, and by the format of 
Latins commenting on research by North 
Americans in a highly critical manner. The 
symbolic message is quite simple: Latin Ameri- 
can social science must be taken seriously by 
North. American scholars. It cannot be dis- 
carded as irrelevant and trivial because it 
employs an alien and sometimes seemingly 
polemical set of concepts. The research agenda 
proposed by Latin American social scientists is 
as important as, and probably more important 
than, any alternative agenda constructed by 


_ their North American counterparts. 


Second, this is a book which the profession 
of political science, as practiced in the United 
States, needs more than the subfield. Any good 
Latin Americanist will have been attuned to the 
issues discussed in Cotler and Fagen long ago. 
For that reason this book will appear on the 
bookshelves of competent Latin Americanists 
regardless of what I say in this review. The 
book is perhaps most needed by the inter- 
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national relations scholar who, excepting the 
Cubas and Chiles, has.never really encountered 
any reason to believe that Latin America is 
terribly consequential. This book might help 
such individuals- to understand that the eye- 
glasses through which the Third World is 
coming to view the United States have been 
ground by Latin American oculists and that 
these lenses focus on irreconcilable conflict 
between incompatible national interests not 
because of imperfections in the grinding. If we 
have not previously so believed, it is because of 
the lenses we wear. There is some bona-fide 
empirical theory in that neo-Marxist conceptual 
language which deserves our attention. 


KENNETH M. COLEMAN 
University of Kentucky 


The Western Mediterranean: Its Political, Eco- 
nomic, and Strategic Importance. Edited by 


Alvin J. Cottrell and James D. Theberge. 


(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. 
282. $17.50.) 


Published in cooperation with The George- 
town University Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, of which Dr. Cottrell is 
Director of Research, this is a volume of the 
Praeger Special Studies in International Politics 
and Government. It is based on papers pre- 
sented at The Conference on the Western 
Mediterranean at Palma, Majorca, during Sep- 
tember 23—24, 1972, in which thirty-three 
experts from seven countries participated in 
discussions of current developments and future 
prospects in the Western Mediterranean basin. 
The papers focused in the littoral states of the 
Western Mediterranean — North Africa (the 
Maghreb and Libya), Spain, France, and Italy, 
and the manifestations of change which, hither- 
to, seemed somewhat overshadowed by the 
challenges and developments within the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


As Dr. Cottrell observes in his introduction,,. 


the Inland Sea, from one end to the other, has 


- seen the rise and fall of empires and has been 


the cradle of three of the world’s major 
religions — Judaism, Christianity and Islam. It 
has retained great political, commercial, and 
strategic significance with the passage of the 
centuries, but for a variety of reasons, Western 
attention has been focused on the Eastern 
Mediterranean since the end of World War II in 
1945. In the immediate postwar era attention 
centered on the Arab-Israel conflict, as it still 
does, as well as upon Soviet pressures on Greece 
and Turkey (especially during 1945—1947), the 
Suez conflict in 1956, American intervention in 
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Lebanon in 1958, and the rapid Soviet substitu- 
tion for Western interest in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The background of violence and crisis 
sustains a strong Western Mediterranean. Events 
in the Western Mediterranean attracted much 
less attention, a situation which now appears to 
be changing somewhat. While the problem of 
political development appears to be a key issue 
in sOme States, it is also true that Soviet naval 
interest is now actively interested in the West- 
ern Mediterranean, and Soviet policy is directed 
toward acquiring political influence in the 


Maghreb, and especially in Algeria, to reduce 
Western influence and deny bases to the West. 

Essentially, the papers are presented under 
six basic themes, the first of which deals with 
the political and strategic aspects af the West- 
ern Mediterranean. Dr. Curt Gasteyger, Deputy 
Director of The Atlantic Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs in Paris, discusses the chal- 
lenges and changes in the Western Mediter- 
ranean. Professor P. J. Vatikiotis, of the Univer- 
sity of London, analyzes East-West Arab rela- 


tions. Part II treats of oil trade and develop- . 


ment, with Philip H. Trezise, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs and 
currently Senior Fellow at the: Brockings Insti- 
tution, leading off with a discussion of eco- 
nomic relations among the Maghreb states, the 


EEC, and the United States. K. S. MacLachlan 


and R. M. Burrell, of the University of London, 
lucidly discuss the role of Algerian and Libyan 
oil and gas in the Western energy supply, in a 
chapter well buttressed with tabular data. Part 
Ill treats of the northern littoral states, with 
Professor Edward Kolodziej, of the University 
of Illinois, discussing the French position in the 
Western Mediterranean, especially in the post- 
de Gaulle era. Stefano Silvestri, of the Instituto 
Affari Internazionali, analyzes the Italian posi- 
tion, and Benjamin Wells (New York Times), 
discusses Spain and the Maghreb. 

Part IV surveys the southern littoral states 
along the North African coast. Charles F. 
Gallagher, Director of Studies of The American 
Universities Field Staff, treats of the Maghreb 
and Europe, while Michael Wall analyzes poli- 
tics in the Maghreb, and Waldo Dubberstein, 
Professor of International Relations, the Na- 
tional War College, Washington, D.C., discusses 
the intriguing subject of Libya’s relations with 
the United States, the United Kingdom, the 


USSR, France, Africa, and the Middle East.. 


Part V, written by Dr. Cottrell and Air Marshall 


‘ Stewart Menaul, Director-General of The Royal 


United Services Institute for Defense Studies, 
London, discusses the very.special problems of 
Gibraltar and Malta — the future of Gibraltar 
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and the position of Malta in the processes of 
change in the Western Mediterranean. 


Part VI, which concludes this volume, deals 
with external powers and their impact on the 
Western Mediterranean. It begins with a chapter 
on U.S. security policy in the Western Mediter- 
ranean — Spain and North Africa — by Dean 
Edmund C. Gullion, of the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, former Ambassador to the 
Congo Republic. Walter Laqueur, of Tel Aviv 
University, writes on the USSR and the 
Maghreb. Dr. Cottrell and Wynfred Joshua, of 
the Stanford Research Institute, close the vol- 
ume with an analysis of American-Soviet rivalry 
in the Mediterranean. They insist that Soviet 
policies have deliberately sought to link the 
intra-Arab split and the Arab-Israeli conflict 
with Soviet-American rivalry. They also note 
that the USSR experienced both a major 
political setback in Egypt in 1972 and a loss of 
stature vis-a-vis the U.S. in the Middle East as 
well. Nevertheless, we are told, the Soviet naval 
position in the Middle East has changed little, 


although the American position in the Mediter-. 


ranean steadily deteriorated in the last ten years 
and can hardly be restored. They caution 
against the USSR becoming predominant in the 
Mediterranean, and call for strengthening 
southern NATO members against Soviet coer- 
cion. They also believe it imperative to protect 
Western Europe as the frontier of the U.S., a 
point which they feel justifies the continued 
American presence in the Mediterranean. They 
also contend that tangible evidence of Ameri- 
can concern, preferably reflected in an im- 
proved Sixth Fleet capability, would help to 
convey to the southern NATO members that 
there is still an alternative to a neutralist or 
pro-Soviet position. It would go far, they 
believe, toward maintaining a political environ- 
ment which would permit the Mediterranear 


nations to choose their own destiny. How muck. 


the events of 1974—1975 in the Mediterranean 
area have modified these views is a question. _ 
The volume, with its different and disparate 
contributions, performs a useful service in 
stressing the significance of the Western Med- 
iterranean. The authors are well aware, of 
course, that, in the last analysis, the West 
cannot be separated from the East, whatever 
the different problems involved. No novel 
interpretations or judgments and few unknown 
facts or developments are presented. Aside 
from notes to chapters, there is no bibliogra- 
phy. The volume should be read carefully along 
with many other volumes dealing with the 
many other aspects of the problems discussed. 


There are fifteen tables, largely dealing with oil, 
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which, however, do not bring the.story a 
1971. 


HARRY N. HOWARD 
Middle East Institute, Washington, D.C. 


The Yom Kippur War: Israel and the Jewish 
People. Edited by Moshe Davis. (New York: 
Arno Press, 1974. Pp. 362. $9.00.) > 


This is an unusual and uneven book in both 
form and substance. First, while being a volume 
about the 1973 Arab-Israel War, it does not 
deal at all with the military aspects of that 
confrontation, its subsequent diplomatic and 
political aftermath, or the ensuing oil boycott. 
Rather it treats Israel’s position on the do- 
mestic scene, but defines that home front 
broadly to cover the entire world Jewish 
community. 

While somewhat naveli in this approach, the 
book indicåtes an increased concern of late 
with the long neglected domestic theaters of the 
Arab-Israel conflict. This new concern is re- 
flected in the popular press and media, which 
are intrigued by the political influence of 
American Jews vis-a-vis Israel (see, for example, 
“American Jews and Israel,” Time, March 10, 
1975, pp. 14—28; or Stephen D. Isaacs, Jews 
and American Politics, Garden City: Double- 
day, 1974), and by the more recent impact of 
Arab investments on local economies and poli- 
tics. 

Similarly, political scientists concerned with 
international relations in the Middle East have 
become increasingly aware of domestic sources 
of foreign policy in the Middle Eastern states 
themselves (as, for example, Michael Brecher, 
The Foreign Policy System of Israel, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1972). The book 
here under review adds another, transnational 
dimension to the consideration of the impact of 
the Arab-Israel conflict on domestic politics 
and of domestic politics on foreign policy 
vis-a-vis that conflict. 

The volume’s second unusual, and less engag- 
ing characteristic is its methodology, or more 
precisely, lack thereof. The work of twenty- 
seven contributors, the book makes no pretense 
at methodological sophistication or even organi- 
zational rigor. The contributions vary in size, 
quality and type: a few analytical articles by 
respected academics; numerous impressionistic 
accounts and reminiscences by on-the-scene 
observers; interviews with participants in pro- 
Israel activities; public statements on the war 
by various groups; letters from prominent 
intellectuals, etc. 
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The key to this methodological mess lies in 
the origins of the volume. It is the product of a 
specially convened seminar on World Jewry and 
the Yom Kippur War held at the Institute for 
Contemporary Jewry at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. Its aim was to gather as much 
documentary and oral evidence as possible. As 
such, the book gets its overall significance more 
as a source of (or as a guide to further) evidence 
on a major political event than-as a definitive 
analysis thereof. What it lacks in coherence — 
which could have been somewhat remedied by 
more rigorous editing — it makes up in spon- 
taneity. One gets the sense of immediacy, of 
the desire to record initial impressions before 
the dust settles and time is available for 
leisurely hindsight. 


The foregoing is not meant to imply that the 
book lacks an organizational framework entire- 
ly. It is divided into two parts, the first 
consisting of brief analytical and survey articles 
on the response to the war by the Jewish 
communities, by intellectuals (Jewish and non- 
Jewish), by public opinion and by governments 
in particular geographic areas: the United 
States, Canada, Latin America, Great Britain, 
Oceania and South Africa, Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and Israel itself. The second section, 
more like an appendix, presents a small, repre- 
sentative selection of. the oral documentation 
gathered in each of these regions. The first 
section is far more significant for political 
scientists. 


But even that section is uneven. The Ameri- 
can Jewish reaction occupies one-third of this 
section, perhaps as befits the world’s largest and 
most politically powerful Jewish community. 
By far the most significant of the five articles 
on the U.S., and indeed in the book as a whole, 
is that of political scientist David J. Elazar. 

Elazar sees the response of the American 
Jewish community to the Yom Kippur was as 
fourfold: political action, fund raising, volun- 
teering, and public identification. 


The political activity of the organized 
American Jewish community is of two types: 
(1) direct political lobbying in the executive 
and legislative branches, and (2) “community 
relations,” i.e., cultivating positive public opin- 
ion on Israel via the media and extensive 
intergroup alliances. Each is conducted by a 
bewildering variety of Jewish organizations and 
agencies, which Elazar outlines succinctly. 

Despite the sophisticated and diverse poli- 
tical machinery, Elazar concludes that the chief 
consequence of the Yom Kippur war on the 
American Jewish community has been “the 
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increased: centralization of power and authori- 
ty,” particularly in the hands of the fund- 
raising local Jewish federations (p. 31). 

Critical of the growing centrality of fund- 
raising, Mordecai Waxman, in his article on the 
Conservative Jewry movement’s reaction to the 
war, urges greater emphasis on the explicitly 
political tools of public opinion molding and 
intergroup alliance building in order to build 
favorable American public opinion for Israel. 

Norman Lamm’s essay on the Orthodox 
community’s reaction to the war discerns the 
differences of opinion between Orthodox Zion- 
ists, Orthodox anti-Zionists, and Orthodox 
non-Zionists, while Alfred Gottschalk’s report 
on Reform Judaism’s active pro-Israel role 
emphasizes the transformation that Reform has 
undergone since the days of its own anti-Zionist 
Origins. 

While the overall impression left by the 
contributors is that of the solidarity of the 


' Jewish people behind Israel, there is at the same 


time a thread of isolation and abandonment, 
particularly by intellectuals, which runs 
through the book. Veteran Zionist intellectual 
Marie Syrkin decries this phenomenon, which 
she attributes as much to the “battle fatigue” 
of pro-Israel intellectuals, both Jewish and 


_non-Jewish, as to the increasing militancy of 


Israels antagonists on the New Left, Old Right, 
Third World and elsewhere. Recent events, such 
as the UN General Assembly’s condemnation of 
Zionism — Jewish nationalism — as a form of 
racism, only serve to reinforce this sense of 
Jewish aloneness, and to make another Middle 
East war, and another volume such as this, all 
the more likely. 


: GARY S. SCHIFF 
City College, 
City University of New York 


West German Trade with the East: The Political 
Dimension. By Robert W. Dean. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. xvi, 269. 
$17.50.) 


It has become a commonplace to suggest 
that a pervasive shift of emphasis, and rele- 
vance, has taken place in world politics: away 
from the primacy of military-strategic elements 
of powér toward the primacy of economic 
elements. This shift (illustrated most recently in 
the increased political clout of OPEC countries, 
most of which are deficient in military power) 


` has affected every important set of relations 


among the major groupings in contemporary 

international politics — between the developed 

and underdeveloped nations; between the two 
f 
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nuclear superpowers; among the United States, 
Western Europe and Japan; among Western and 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Indeed, 
it seems as if in many instances of current 
international problems the issue is not only the 
resolution of such “technical? questions as 
arms control agreements, trade negotiations, 
monetary reform, energy policy, etc., but alsoa 
tentative re-examination of the meaning (and 
sources) of political power in the last quarter of 
this century. Many specific conflicts of interest 
among nations at the same time seem to 
develop into explorations of ways to gain the 
most efficacious mix of military-strategic and 
economic instruments for pursuing essentially 
political purposes. 

The West Germans, from the inception of 
the Federal Republic, have always been acutely 
sensitive to the political uses to which eco- 
nomic and monetary policies can be put. For 
although German rearmament provided the 
most dramatic push for Germany’s rapid eco- 
nomic and political reconstruction in the con- 
text of the Western alliance, the successive 
Bonn governments fully realized that they 
could not translate their political purposes into 
military-strategic language (as did France, es- 
pecially under de Gaulle) because of a pro- 
hibitive cambination of political, legal, and 
psychological restraints stemming from Ger- 
many’s defeat in World War II. By necessity as 
well as by choice, the Bonn republic con- 
solidated its political position within the At- 
lantic alliance, and within the Common Market, 
by largely economic means. - 

The dimensions of this process that were 
directed toward West Germany’s partners in the 
West have been described and analyzed rather 
extensively (although a definitive study remains 
to be written), but the dimensions of Bonn’s 
economic policy toward the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe, and East Germany have not 
received such sustained and comprehensive con- 
sideration. It is for this reason that Mr. Robert 
W. Dean’s thoughtful and balanced account 
deserves attention and praise. Mr. Dean, who is 
Senior Analyst for Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
East European Research and Analysis ‘Division, 
Radio Free Europe, introduces the subject 
matter with a broad examination (in chapter 1) 
of the background factors and problems of 
East-West trade in general and West German 
trade with the East in particular: the reasons 
for the Communist states’ interest in dealing 
with the West; the difficulties and inefficiencies 
that arise from the nonconvertibility of Eastern 
currencies and from the differing economic 
organization and trading practices of the parti- 
cipants; and the overali political, diplomatic, 
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and legal posture of the successive West German 
governments toward the Warsaw Pact states. In 
subsequent chapters, the book deals with the 
politics of trade relations between Bonn and 
the German Democratic Republic (chapter 2), 
between Bonn and the Soviet Union (chapter 
3), and between Bonn and the Eastern Euro- 
pean states (chapter 4). A final chapter ex- 
amines the role that the Brandt governments 
assigned to trade as a political instrument for 
furthering West Germany’s rapprochement with 
its Eastern neighbors and the Soviet Union. 

As the chapter outline indicates, Mr. Dean’s 
study is logically organized (especially since 
Bonn’s political stance toward East Germany, 
Eastern Europe, and the Soviet Union was at 
times highly differentiated). There can be no 
question about its timeliness, since several West 
European countries as well as Japan and the 
United States have been increasingly interested 
in trading arrangements with the Soviet Union 
to ease their energy supply problems and other 
economic or monetary difficulties. In general, 
Mr. Dean argues his case cogently — the central 
-` hypothesis being that “‘trade has been in large 
_ part a function of the political relations (or lack 
of them) and antagonisms that have character- 
ized relations between West Germany and the 
Soviet bloc,” and that “the significance of 
Eastern trade as perceived by the West German 
government has been largely political... (p. 
xiii). The evidence for this thesis is marshaled 
diligently and responsibly, although there seems 
to be an excessive reliance on newspaper 
accounts while one misses among the references 
such “‘classics’”” as Samuel Pisar’s Coexistence 
and Commerce: Guidelines for Transactions 
Between East and West (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1970), which is still the indispensable 
vademecum for Western traders with the East. 

There remains a real question, however — 
one that is not even fully raised by Mr. Dean: 
to what extent can East-West trading arrange- 
ments in general, and West German economic 
dealings in particular, be explained as a largely 
politically motivated instrument intended to 
help implement foreign policy objectives? It is 
perhaps natural for governments to view trade 
(and monetary) relations as such an instrument, 
and most Western governments have been as 
sensitive to such opportunities as have been 
those ofthe Eastern bloc; but this does not 
necessarily mean that powerful economic forces 
(especially multinational corporations) share a 
corresponding sense of the primacy of politics 
over economics, or that they find it impossible 
to circumvent politically inspired governmental 
guidelines for external trade and monetary 
transactions. In that respect, Mr. Dean’s study 
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is somewhat narrowly focused, concentrating 
on the political role trade has played in Bonn’s 
relations with its Communist neighbors; hence 
one misses an extensive consideration of the 
economic interests within Germany that did 
not always share the prevailing governmental 
view about when, how, or if one should trade 
with the East. The politics of economics have 
an internal as well as an external dimension. 

These observations are not intended to 
detract seriously from the overriding merits of 
this study — one should not fault an author for 
not doing what he didn’t set out to do. 


WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Aid Performance and Development Policies of 
Western Countries: Studies in U.S., U.K., 
E.E.C., and Dutch Programs. Edited by 
Bruce Dinwiddy. (New York, Washington, 
and London: Praeger Pubishers in associa- 
tion with the Overseas Development Insti- 
tute, 1973. Pp. 148. $11.00.) 


The Charity of Nations: The Political Economy 
of Foreign Aid. By David Wall. (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1973. Pp. 192. $7.95.) 


The volumes by Messrs. Dinwiddy and Wall 
provide different perspectives on development 
aid at a time when it has become increasingly 
difficult to support politically, particularly in 
the U.S. Wall purports to provide a “‘political 
economy of foreign aid” as one study in a series 
on “The Political Economy of International 
Relations” edited by Benjamin J. Cohen. The 
book’s eight chapters deal with the definition 
of aid; the motives of donors in maintaining aid 
programs; the domestic and international eco- 
nomic and political implications of aid; devel- 
oping nations’ need for aid; the criteria for the 
distribution of aid. Each of these topics, and 
related issues, is treated with clarity and in a 
fashion easily digested by laymen and college 


students alike, the audiences to whom Wall - 


directs his arguments. 

The audience of the Dinwiddy volume, 
published as an Overseas Development Institute 
Review, is much different — aid administrators 
and private consultants, for example, those 
whose professional activities are intimately in- 
volved with the details of development policies. 
Five of the seven chapters were written by 
members of the ODI staff. These deal with 
recent (about 1970—71) trends in British aid 
and development policies in the context of 
Western development policies generally, with 
some of the possible consequences for develop- 
ing nations of British entry into the EEC, and 
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with the effect of growing population pressures 
on Western-oriented development strategies. A 
sixth chapter, by Dick van Geet of the Universi- 
ty of Amsterdam, surveys the philosophy and 
practice of Dutch development assistance pro- 
grams. The remaining chapter, by James Howe 
and Robert Hunter of the Washington-based 
Overseas Development Council, surveys the 
future of the American aid effort and develop- 
ment policy, particularly in light of the New 
Economic Policy instituted by President Nixon 
in August, 1971. 

The Dinwiddy volume contains a wealth of 
detailed information on the Western aid pro- 
grams; similarly, considerable detailed informa- 
tion is provided on the way in which the 
structure of various Western trade schemes 
affects the transfer of goods between rich and 
poor nations. Judged against the interests of the 
book’s audience, such detailed analyses may 
well be useful. But judged against the interests 
of the academic social scientist in accumulating 
generalized knowledge, the detail of the Din- 
widdy essays too often borders on zase-specific 


information unrelated to any larger frame of 


reference. Central themes running through sev- 
eral essays are discernible, but the questions 
being asked are so dissimilar that-the answers 
can hardly be evaluated in a comparative 
context. About the only consistent themes are: 
(1) that data on donors’ aid efforts grossly 
overstate the “real aid’ (grant equivalent) of 
bilateral aid flows; (2) that overlapping admini- 
strative jurisdictions frequently work at cross- 
purposes, thus obscuring an otherwise coherent 
development strategy; (3) that export credits 
and other ‘governmentally supported private 
investment activities have become increasingly 
important facets of Western policies toward 


developing nations; (4) that preferential trade 


schemes, while potentially useful vehicles for 
resource transfers, are presently quite meaning- 
less to developing countries given the protec- 
tionist practices of developed nations; and (5) 
that aid, trade, and development policies gen- 
erally pose intensely political problems, the 
solutions to which are frequently generated in 
response to a multiplicity of domestic con- 
siderations that find developing nations them- 
selves far down the list of relevant considera- 
tions. l 

The Charity of Nations demonstrates similar- 
ly the author’s appreciation of the fundamental 
political nature of aid programs. Wall notes 
early (p. 38) and emphasizes frequently there- 
after that “different people can support the 
same program for different reasons.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, he appears to reject the 
notion that a multiplicity of political interests 
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provides the broad base of political support 
necessary to sustain Western aid efforts. The 
central thesis of Wall’s work is that aid is 
(should be?) the means for effecting a redistri- 
bution of world income: “...the tax burden 
imposed on rich countries in order to sustain 
their aid programs involves a sacrifice in welfare 
which is less than the potential gain in welfare 
which the less-developed countries derive from 
such programs. This is my political judg- 
ment.... [I]n order to hold to [this] political 
judgment ... I have to assume that the aid 
programs of the rich countries are sustained by 
taxes on the incomes of people who are rich by 
international standards. I also have to assume 
that aid funds are used to improve the lot of 
the poorer sections of the world community. 
Insuring that these assumptions actually oper- 
ate is one of the major problems of aid 


administration in donor countries” (p. 6). 


Virtually all of Wall’s analysis is grounded in 
this political judgment. Much of it is very 
persuasive (e.g., his discussions of the rising 
debt burden of developing nations; of how 
much aid developing nations need and their 
capacity to absorb it; and of the meaning of 
“development” and the role of aid in the 
development process). Despite the clarity of 
these arguments, Wall’s normative political 
judgment does not stack up well against em- 
pirical evidence, including much of that 
amassed in the Dinwiddy volume and also much 
of the argument Wall himself presents; for 
example, on p. 78, Wall states: “... while aid 
programs can operate more or less independent- 
ly of the state of public opinion [in donor 
countries} (because. of their relative unim- 
portance in the spectrum of domestic political 
issues), they are not independent of domestic 
battles which are totally unrelated to the 
economic situation of the mass of inhabitants 
of the Third World.” 

Income redistribution may be one of the 
reasons why some of the people support aid 
programs. But a combination of security, politi- 
cal, and economic considerations, along with 
humanitarian ones (including redistribution), is 
more likely to please more of the people more 
of the time. Moreover, the security, political, 
and economic rationales, individually or col- 
lectively, are likely to be far more potent 
political rationales than humanitarianism given 
their salience to those policy makers whose 
political clout is ultimately necessary to sustain 
foreign assistance programs. Although Wall per- 
suasively argues that the official objectives of 
aid programs, such as security and develop- 
ment, contain contradictions and generally defy 
precise measurement of the contributions that 
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aid makes to their realization, this does not 
detract from the political value of the rationales 
themselves. 

If we use’ the goals of the social scientist as a 
standard of evaluation, Wall’s analysis can also 
be criticized for his unabashed dislike of sys- 
tematic, broad-based inquiry. This is apparent 
in several places, but especially in Wall’s critical 
evaluation of economic growth models. The 
validity of development models such as Rosen- 
stein-Rodan’s “Method of Computing the Cap- 
ital Inflow Requirements” of poor countries 
may be questioned. But labeling the model 
“pseudoscientific mysticism” (p. 162), largely 
because the data necessary for an accurate 
estimation of the model’s parameters are lack- 
ing, is bound to irritate those who have invested 
substantial professional and intellectual energies 
in scientific methodology, its assumptions, and 
its presumed payoffs. More broadly, Wall 
‘strongly criticizes Rosenstein-Rodan for the 
value judgments implicit in his method of 
calculating the needs of developing nations. 
` However, the logic by which Wall is permitted 
value judgments and Rosenstein-Rodan (and 
others) denied them is difficult to find. — 

Especially disappointing from this viewpoint 
is the lack of a coherent theory tying Wall’s 
analysis together. We appear to be moving into 
an era when political-economic issues will in- 
‘creasingly replace political-military issues as the 
dominant concerns over which states compete, 
This will make it increasingly important for 


political scientists to master the often technical | 
nature of economic interactions of the sort 


discussed in the Dinwiddy volume as well as the 


broader question of political-economic inter- 


faces of the sort discussed by Wall. (Actually, 
the relative lack of attention Wall gives to trade 
as a “charity” mechanism is somewhat sur- 
prising. As Howe and Hunter point out in their 
essay on U.S. aid performance [p. 63]: “about 
75 per cent of the foreign exchange available to 
LDCs comes from exports, compared with only 
15 per cent from aid and 10 per cent from 
private capital.) One hopes this can be ac- 
complished within a framework that is simul- 
taneously parsimonious and theory-rich. If 
“political economy” is to provide such a 
framework, however, a better case will have to 


. be made for it than can be found in The 


Charity of Nations. | 

Wall appears to define political economy as 
economic analyses supplemented by political 
judgments (which he would no doubt label 
normative judgments), and the explication of 
' the political aspects of economic questions 


arising out of the use of taxpayers’ money.. 
Clearly absent is a set of logically related 


t 
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propositions that might be called a theory of 
political economy — or even a “framework” 


'. that would enable one to know what is and 


what is not political economy. Wall’s political 
economy, as he clearly states, is nothing more 
than a set of beliefs (pp. 167—168) about the 
desirability of alleviating the social and eco- 
nomic distress characterizing the lives of so 


many peoples of the world, about the respon- - 


sibility of the rich nations in making available 
the resources by which this goal might be 
enhanced, and about the necessity of restruc- 
turing the whys and ways currently used to 
transfer resources from rich to poor. Regardless 


of how persuasive one may find Wall’s analyses- 


and normative conclusions, this is hardly the 
basis for either a theory or a framework for the 
analysis of politico-economic issues. If any- 
thing, it contains the seeds of being so all- 
encompassing as to open itself to the same 
kinds of criticisms leveled at the concept power 
and the “power politics” framework.so long 
used for the analysis of politico-military inter- 
actions. 


EUGENE R. WITTKOPF 
University of Florida 


Africa and International Organization. Edited 
by Yassin El-Ayouty and Hugh C. Brooks. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974. Pp. 
250. Guilders 45.) 


This collection of essays on Africa and 
international organization emanates from a 
symposium held at St. John’s University in 
1970. The gathering included a number of 
distinguished African diplomats as well as 
American, African, and Arab scholars whose 
credentials are evidenced by the generally high 
quality of the essays. This volume does make a 
noteworthy contribution to our understanding 
of why African states have turned to collective 
action in attempting to solve their many politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems. 

Its merits -aside, the editors would have 
served the general- public better had they 
remembered that symposia are organized to 
serve purposes which may be quite distinct 
from those one hopes to accomplish in compil- 
ing a general reader. The volume, in the first 
place, is somewhat repetitious with respect to 
certain themes which may be relatively incon- 
sequential in the total scheme of African or 
world politics. At least six of the essays, for 
example, touch on the efforts of African states 
to develop machinery for compulsory arbi- 
tration and judicial settlement of political 
disputes. 
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Conversely, limiting the volume to the par- 
ticipants in the symposium has resulted in a 
number of glaring deficiencies. As one Íl- 
lustration, the collection would have profited 
immensely from an incisive “inside story” of 
the functioning of the African bloc in the 
United Nations, to complement the brief 
scholarly paper by Thomas Hovet, Jr. Hovet 
does an admirable job of describing how the 
African third of the UN membership has so 
drastically altered the manner in which the 
world organization proceeds, the issues it con- 
fronts, and the way African behavior affects the 
non-African members. Unfortunately, the more 
dynamic testimony which would have put flesh 
on Hovet’s essay was not provided by two of 
the “working diplomats” in the symposium, 
‘Chief S. O. Adebo, the former Permanent 


Representative of Nigeria to the UN, and Angie. 


E. Brooks-Randolph, the Liberian diplomat 
who served as President of the General As- 
sembly during its 24th session. Surprisingly, the 
editors neglected to include essays which would 
have demonstrated the importance African 


leaders attach to FAO, WHO, UNESCO, and © 


the other UN specialized agencies. It would 
certainly, too, have been of interest to explore 
the role Nigeria has been playing in OPEC (the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries) and the impact that organization’s price 
manipulation has had upon development plan- 
ning in every African state — including Nigeria! 
Indeed, the symposium was generally weak in 
its treatment of the Economic Commission for 
Africa and other UN technical assistance pro- 


‘grams. This is one of the few areas where 


African statés have generally encouraged non- 
African interest in African problem solving. 
Moving to the positive side, there are several 
noteworthy contributions on the role of the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU). The first 
is an unimpassioned analysis by Immanuel 
Wallerstein of the historical development and 
the scope of authority and effectiveness of the 
OAU. It is a good critique of what regional 
organizations can and cannot be expected to 
do, given the strength of the idea of national 
sovereignty in independent Africa. The article 
by James O. C. Jonah goes even further and 
contrasts the OAU with the UN in the main- 
tenarice of peace and security in Africa. Jonah 
broadly examines the range of political, eco- 
nomic, legal, and military questions involved. A 
complementary essay by Zdenek Cervenka tra- 
verses much the same ground as Jonah, but it 
does more sharply focus on the role of the 
OAU in the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
One of the primary theses of the three essays 
on the OAU is that the OAU since the 
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mid-1960s has been remarkably successful in 


‘displacing the UN and other non-African or 


mixed groupings as the legitimate forum for the 
discussion and solution of African probléms + 
particularly where the use of military force is 
contemplatec. The handling of the Congo crisis 
by the UN, the return of British and French 
paratroopers in the mid-1960s at the request of 
newly independent governments beleaguered by 
army mutineers, and other events created real 
fears about the reimposition of Western coloni- 
al rule. Thus, extracontinental military inter- 
vention was to be avoided at all cost. 

In two areas, however, African states in the. 
United Nations have welcomed non-African 
assistance. Tne first takes the form of keeping 
up the drum-beat against the remaining vestiges 
of white supremacy in Africa. The African bloc 
in the UN has been very skillful, as Yassin 
El-Ayouty points out in his essay on “‘Legitimi- 
zation oi National Liberation,” in getting the 
rest of the world community to bring constant 
pressure against the Portuguese, the Afrikaners, 
and the white Rhodesians. Support, both direct 
and indirect to liberation movements, as well as 
political and legal harassment of the white 
regimes by the UN and its agencies have been 
helpful in undermining the Portuguese and in 
compelling South Africa to alter its public 
image. 

_ Where the African bloc has attempted to get 
the non-African states to give more explicit 
evidence of their commitment to effective 
nonviolent liberation, the balance sheet is some- 
what muddied. I refer to the efforts of the 
African bloc to get the members of the United 
Nations to employ economic sanctions against a 
recalcitrant mnember of the world community. 
The essay by Leonard Tawayena Kapungu on 
the Rhodesian crisis is an excellent analysis of 
the limitations involved in implementing such a 
course of action. Perhaps the essay could have 
been strengthened, however, by reference to 
the other major attempt by a world body to | 
apply economic sanctions in the solution of an 
African problem, namely, the futile efforts of 
the League of Nations to halt the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia in 1936. 

In addition to analyzing the UN and OAU, 
the sympos:um dealt with subregional inter- ` 
national organizations in an essay by Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali on the Arab League and an 
article by Yash Tandon and Ali Mazrui on the 
East African Community. Although Boutros- 
Ghali perhaps exaggerates the effectiveness of 
the Arab League in liberating African colonies 
and in integrating Arab states, he does note the 
curious way in which the competing organiza- 
tion, the CAU, has on occasion been more 
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effective than the Arab League in the discussion 
of situations involving states in the Arab 
Maghreb. The authors of the essay on the East 
African community do an excellent job of 
analyzing why the concept of East African 
closer association has followed — to paraphrase 
Lenin — the path of “one step forward, two 
steps backward” since independence. The devel- 
opment of national rather than regional eco- 
nomic plans, and the diverse ideological stances 
taken by Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda have led 
to the abandonment of the interstate coopera- 
tion in a wide range of fields. The competitive 
advantage enjoyed by Kenya clearly leaves 
‘Tanzania and Uganda behind in any efforts at 
economic cooperation. It is a sobering piece 
which dramatizes the point made by Thomas 
Franck in the lead essay of the symposium. 
This is the realization that only extraordinary 
acts of political self-denial on the »sart of 
African leaders will alter the remarkably per- 
sistent political boundaries left behind by the 
European colonial powers. 

Although one of the essays does not actually 
address itself to the main theme of African 
involvement in international organization, it is 
‘nevertheless worthy of attention: I refer to the 
essay by L. Gray Cowan on “‘Education and 


National Integration,” which sets forth very . 


cogently why education stands so high on the 
priority list of every African state. Also some- 
what out-of-place is the article by Abdulrahim 
Farah on South Africa’s apartheid policy. 
Although the author gives an adequate — albeit 
sometimes emotional — analysis of the essential 
elements in the system of apartheid, Farah 
should perhaps have concentrated instead on 
the intriguing story of this most persistent of 
General Assembly agenda items and its impli- 
cations for the handling of other so-called 
“domestic” questions within the UN. 


J. Gus LIEEENOW 
Indiana University 


The Struggle for Cyprus. By, Charles Foley and 
W. I. Scobie. (Stanford, California: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1975. Pp. vii, 193. $7.95.) 


The authors, two ‘journalists intimately 
familiar with the events in Cyprus during the 
period of the Grivas-led EOKA movement 
against British colonial rule from 1955 until 
independence in 1960, present in The Struggle 
for Cyprus an interesting account filed with 
anecdotes involving some of the major partici- 
pants in the struggle, particularly the leader of 
EOKA. The incidents described provide a fasci- 
nating study of the role of accident, tactics, and 
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strategy of one particular guerrilla movement 
interacting with its enemy, the British colonial 
forces. 

The book, an historical narrative, focuses 

primarily. on the terrorist activities of FOKA; 
this severely limits the book’s usefulness since 
EOKA is presented in a vacuum. No effort is 
made to discuss the context within which 
EOKA operated, either in Cyprus or the inter- 
national scene. Nor is EOKA’s ideological 
-stance other than its goal of enosis ~ union 
with Greece — discussed. Colonel Grivas was a 
reactionary whose targets were not only the 
British but Greek traitors who for him included 
all leftists. EOKA represented a retrogressive 
nationalism, opposed to the secularism and 
modernization of British rule. Its goal was a 
return to the status quo ante in which the 
Church and traditional values prevailed. The 
commercial elite, the Communist Party, and the 
labor organizations were grudging supporters of 
EOKA. 

The authors, however, do discuss Grivas’s 
relations with Archbishop Makarios, whom the 
British considered the leader of the broader 
enosis movement and whom they exiled in 
1956. Recently, it has become widely known 


that when Grivas revived EOKA in 1971,. 


supported by the Greek dictatorship at the 
time, its specific objective was the overthrow of 
Makarios. Foley and Scobie make clear the less 


well-known fact that conflict and tension be- | 


tween the two men persisted throughout the 
struggle against the British. While often agreeing 
on goals, Grivas and Makarios differed sig- 
nificantly on strategy and tactics. Although the 
book is based largely on Grivas perspective, 


_ the authors provide insight into the conflict 


between Grivas and Makarios, as Makarios 
accepted an independent Cyprus in 1960. 
Except for one brief chapter, “Civil War,” 
which discusses the intercommunal conflict 
during June, 1958 when negotiations on Cyprus 
were in progress (Turkey :and the ‘Turkish 
Cypriot leadership demanded partition of the 
island) the authors ignore the Turkish Cypriots. 
TMT, the Turkish Cypriot equivalent to EOKA, 
is mentioned only once. Although the Turkish 
Cypriots and TMT are not the focus of this 
study, this omission distorts the context of 
EOKA’s operation. Both EOKA and TMT 
terrorized their own communities as well as 
each other. In addition, their relationships to 
Greece and Turkey raise questions regarding the 
economic and security interests of the U.K. and 
the U.S. Discussion of the policies of the U.K., 
the U.S., Greece, and Turkey are beyond the 
book’s scope; but for that very reason, its 
usefulness is limited to those who are already 
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familiar with Cyprus and are concerned witha 
detailed discussion of the activities and person- 
nel of EOKA in the 1950s. The book contains 
references to Nicos Sampson and to other 
EOKA figures who led assassination squads 
directed at British officers as well as Greek 
leftists, and therefore provides interesting in- 
direct insights into the evaluation of terrorists. 
Sampson subsequently engineered the coup and 
the assassination attempt against Makarios in 
July 1974 and was briefly “President” of 
Cyprus. 

One other theme of the book is EOKA’s 
vacillation between urban terrorists and moun- 
tain guerrillas; Makarios favored the former, 
Grivas, the latter. EOKA originated in towns 
and remained viable there, whereas the moun- 
tain guerrillas were eliminated by the British in 


- 1957. Implicit throughout, but never extensive- _ 
ly analyzed is the relationship between a 


guerrilla movement and political actors. Grivas 
felt, as the authors make clear, that he was 
undermined and destroyed not on the battle- 
field, but by the political agreements which led 
to an independent Cyprus. 

- The authors carry their account through to 
1974. However, the period after the granting of 
independence in 1960, including an epilogue on 
the coup against Makarios in July, 1974, is 
summarily handled. In contrast to the treat- 
ment of the earlier period, this part is a 
superficial overview, reflecting a less intimate 


familiarity with events. 


ADAMANTIA POLLIS 


The New School for Social Research . 


American Policy Toward Laos. By Martin E. 
Goldstein. (Cranbury, N.J.: Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University Press, 1973. Pp. 347. 
$15.00.) 


Despite its title, and there is no subtitle, 
American Policy Toward Laos covers in detail 
only the period from mid-1954 through mid- 
1962. The preceding and ‘succeeding eras, as 


well as Laotian society, are treated in a perfunc- 


tory and idiosyncratic manner. But even within 
the narrow time span chosen, the book is far 


from ‘satisfactory. 


Professor Goldstein is counted among the 
“good guys.” He opposes colonialism; regrets 
the deaths and uprootings of war; prefers a 
decent, non-Communist regime to either Com- 
munist authoritarianism or corrupt, rightist 
military and aristocratic incompetence; looks 
askance at errors and waste of American aid; 
and deplores the flow of drugs which, under the 
protection of U.S. guns and aircraft, has run 
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from Southeast Asia to the streets of America. 
But laudable values alone do not justify a 
purportedly academic study. 

I believe that Dr. Goldstein is attempting to 
delineate how U.S. policy toward Laos was 
determined by American ideological/strategic 
thinking, by events in Laos and the remainder 
of Southeast Asia, and by the believed inten- 


. tions and actions of both America’s allies and 


her enemies (especially the Soviet Union, 
China, and the DRV}. Also, obversely, to - 
ascertain how much events in Laos were af- 
fected by American policies. 

What emerges is a chronology of Laotian 
events and of U.S. policy declarations and 
interventions, with guesstimdtes about their 


_interrelationship. Events are given in detail, but 


the author has had no first-hand experience — 
with Laos, the Laotians, or any of the other 
actors in the drama. Professor Goldstein ap- 
pears ignorant of several important on-the-scene 
accounts of what was happening in both Wash- 
ington and Laos. 

The author derives his understanding of 
actual American policy largely from official 
statements or the memoirs of officials. He 
avoids an in-depth discussion of the processes 
of American policy formulation, although he is 
aware that at crucial times there was disagree- 
ment within and between the many-organs of 
government. While the Soviet Union, China, 
and the DRV are unarguably importent in 
Washington’s calculations, the first receives 
mention based on few and shallow sources, 
while the last two remain spectral. Little 
explored are either'the contemporary develop- ` 
ment of the war in South Vietnam (other than 
for four pages pertaining to the post-1962 
period) or considerations of Thai-security. And 
judgments are generally hedged into meaning- 
lessness: “With the exception of a very few 
dishonest officials, all Americans involved in 
Laos acted with the interests of the United 


States in mind. If we can fault them for 


anything, it may be that they acted not wisely 
but too well” (p. 281). 

Generalizable hypotheses are not Goldstein’s 
forte, although he does unwisely devote one 
brief chapter to them. There, for example, in a 
search for conditions under which compromise 
can be reached in a combative political situa- 
tion, he borrows approvingly from another 
scholar the conclusion’ that one preliminary 
condition must be the existence of communi- 
cation | between the parties. And as an avowedly 
generalizable and testable hypothesis, he offers 
the following: “An agreement, by major powers 
that sustain conflicting factions in an internal 
war, to seek a compromise settlement con- 
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tributes significantly to the likelihood of such a 
settlement” (p. 286). 

The writing, in quest of profundity and 
clarity, is replete with sophomorisms and aggra- 
vating and often misleading similes and meta- 
phors. About the course of history: “In the 
topography of history, there are no canyons, 
only slopes. Events issue from one another and 
give rise to yet newer occurrences” (p. 20). Or, 
about Laotian society: “If one were to raise a 
pane of glass over one’s head and smash it on 
the floor, the scattered distribution of glass 
splinters would bear a striking resemblance to 
the social structure in Laos” (p. 27). And so on. 

The bibliography has great gaps, even if one 
accepts the dubious proposition that works in 
English are adequate for the study. 

Experts in-Indochinese affairs or American 
foreign policy will find little of interest in 
American Policy Toward Laos, except, perhaps, 
for its lengthy precis of Congressional reports 
on aspects of the American aid program, and its 
statistics on the amounts and categories of aid. 
The interested nonexperts will discover far 
better points of entry in Bernard Fall’s several 
works, only some of which are cited, and in 
such uncited books as Hugh Toye’s Laos: 
Buffer State or Battleground (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), Adams and McCoy’s 
Laos: War and Revolution (New York: Harper 
. and Row, 1970), and Marek Thee’s Notes of a 
Witness: Laos and the Second Indochinese War 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1973). 


DONALD HINDLEY 
Brandeis University 


The United Nations in a Changing World. By 
Leland M. Goodrich. (New York: Columbia 
‘University Press, 1974. Pp. 280. $12.95.) 


_This is a useful survey of the organization 

_ and activities of the United Nations written by 
- a noted authority in the field. Professor Good- 

rich has devoted a lifetime to the study of the 
United Nations and its predecessor, the League 
of Nations. He has written several books on the 
subject; the best known is his commentary on 
the Charter of the United Nations, written in 
collaboration with Edvard Hambro and Anne 
Simons. The purpose of the present work, as 
the author puts it, is “to look at the Organiza- 
tion in its historical context; to recall how it 
was originally conceived; to examine the chan- 
ges that have taken place as the result of the 
changing world environment, the expanded 
membership of the Organization, the attitudes 
of its members and the demands made upon it; 
and to consider what its likely prospects are for 
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the years immediately ahead” (p. vii). After 
introductory chapters in which he compares the 
League of Nations and the United Nations and 
in which he treats the UN as an “evolving 
political system,” he deals subsequently with 
problems of membership and representation, 
the structure of power and influence, the role 
of the ‘Secretary-General and his staff, the 
maintenance of peace and security, peace-keep- 
ing operations the protection of human rights, 
problems of colonialism, the role of the UN in 
the social and economic field, and the demands 
of modern technology. A final chapter is 
devoted to prospective developments of the 
United Nations. 


Professor Goodrich is at his best when he 
describes the UN as it actually works, drawing 
upon his considerable knowledge and experi- 
ence. Somewhat disappointing to the profes- 
sional political scientist are his references to 
topics with a more theoretical relevance, such 
as “influence” or “functionalism,” which re- 
main unsystematic, vague, and inconclusive. 
Repeatedly, he refers to the “influence” which 
the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil can exercise (pp. 61, 65, 77) without ever 
making clear what this influence consists of or 
how it can be observed. Similarly, he refers to 


the use that can be made of “functionalist 


theory” (p. viii) or the work of scholars on the 
process of political integration (p. 255), but he 
does not apply those theoretical concepts to his 
subject. 


Professor Goodrich on the whole evaluates 
the record up to the present rather positively. 
Indeed, some of his pronouncements may strike 
his readers as somewhat naive. Thus one would 
like to know why he has “‘reason to believe that 
members of the United Nations have been 
substantially influenced in their policies and 
actions by the purposes and principles set forth 
in the Charter and by the interpretations given 
them by the organs of the United Nations” (p. 
29). The same applies to the “common values” 
which are allegedly adhered to by all members 
of the UN. Maybe so. But I would hardly 
consider it significant evidence in this context 
that “even the opposing parties in the cold war 
professed fervently their commitment to peace, 
protested that they had no aggressive inten- 
tions, and justified their armaments solely on 
the ground of self-defense” (p. 28). i 

The author is realistic in assessing the role of 
the major powers which he considers essential 
in the further development of the United 
Nations. He particularly emphasizes the role of 
the United States and notes with regret that the 
Nixon administration has paid less attention to 
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the United Nations than its predecessors have. 
This may be because, as the membership of the 
United Nations has increased, the United States 
has found it more and more difficult — and 
often impossible — to have its views prevail as 
they had during the first ten years of the 


existence of the organization. This is probably a: 


more crucial reason for the waning enthusiasm 
of the United States than the causes listed by 
Professor Goodrich on p. 262: the financial 
crisis, Gisillusionment over peace-keeping, domi- 
nance of the General Assembly by members 
whose votes outrun their contributions, and the 


-adoption of resolutions without thought to 


their implementation. Yet, given these prob- 
lems, it is not clear how Professor Goodrich can 
conclude his book by urging the U.S. govern- 
ment, “in spite of its disappointments, disap- 
provals and occasional defeats” to make clear 
its commitment to the UN, and to provide 
“strong responsible leadership” in the organiza- 
tion (pp. 271—272). The author fails to make 
clear why the “true interests” of the United 
States would in the long run best be served by 
such a policy. 

The book is written from a pro-UN perspec- 
tive. One finds this occasionally reflected in the 
analysis; for instance, the author describes the 
choice of Kurt Waldheim as Secretary-General 
rather positively (p. 88) without acknowledging 
that Waldheim was chosen partly because there 
was little danger that he would develop into a 
“strong?” Hammarskjold-like figure. On the 
whole, however, Professor Goodrich is sober in 
his evaluations, and he cannot be accused of 
too much optimism about future developments. 
The book is both a useful introduction for 
beginning students and a handy survey for the 
nonspecialist. 

l PETER R. BAEHR 


Scientific Council for Government Policy 
The Hague E 


The Political Economy of Agrarian Change. By 
Keith Griffin. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1974. Pp. xv, 264. $11.00.) 


This book represents an elaboration and 
extension of the author’s earlier monograph for 
the United Nations Research Institute for So- 
cial Development (UNRISD). See Keith Griffin, 
The Green Revolution: An Economic Analysis 
{Geneva: United Nations Research Institute for 
Social Development, 1972] ). The author’s pur- 
pose is to evaluate the economic, social and 
political implications of the “‘green revolution” 
— of the introduction of new, high yielding 
varieties of rice, wheat and other cereal crops in 
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the rural arzas of the LDC’s, particularly in 
Asia. 

The took is dominated by two contradic- 
tory theses. The first is that data on production 
trends are interpreted to imply that there has 
been no “green revolution” in cereal produc- 
tion in the developing countries of the tropics, 
Griffin argues that the most that can be claimed 
is that the introduction of high yielding varie- 
ties have enabled some countries to offset the 
effects of rapid population increase to maintain 
existing levels of per capita food production | 
and nutrition. 

The secord is that the green revolution has 
had severely regressive effects on social order 
and econom:c relationships in rural areas. Ac- 
cording to Griffin: “The new technology has 
led to changes in crop pattern and methods of 
production. It has accelerated the development 
of a market oriented, capitalist agriculture. It 
has hastened the demise of subsistence ori- 
ented, peasant farming. It has encouraged the 
growth of wage labor, and thereby helped to 
create or augment a class of agricultural labor- 
ers. It has increased the power of landowners, 
especially the larger ones, and this in turn has 
been associeted with greater polarization of 
classes and irtensified conflict” (p. xiii). 


The major weakness of the book stems from 
the author’s attempt to maintain these two 
theses. He never really faces up to the problem 
of how the secondary impacts of a barely 
perceptible “green revolution” could be so 
severe. The major strength of Griffin’s study 
stems from the use of a carefully articulated 
model of dialectical interaction between tech- 
nical and institutional change as the organizing 
theme for the process of agrarian change. 
Economic and technical changes are viewed as 
subversive o7 traditional institutions in peasant 
societies. He concedes that the new high vield- - 
ing varieties are themselves technically neutral 
with respect to scale. The concentration of 
economic ard political resources in rural areas 
associated with technical changes is attributed 
to the effects of neutral technical change in an 
environment characterized by nonneutral insti- 
tutions. Bias in the performance of rural institu- 
tions directs the new income streams generated 
by technical change into the hands of the local 
elites. The effect is to further enhance the 
resources avilable to the rural elite to influence 
economic pclicy. 


There is no question that terms such as the 
‘“‘sreen revolution” and “miracle rice?” were 
employed by publicists and by the agricultural 
science lobby in many countries to imply more 
dramatic rat2s of change than has been revealed 


— 
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by the trends in agricultural production. Yet in 


Gapan, Nueva Ecija (Philippines), where the 


new high yielding rice varieties developed at the 
International Rice Research Institute (IRRD 
were first introduced in 1966, sixty per cent of 


the area was planted to high yielding varieties - 


three years later. This was a more rapid rate of 
adoption than achieved by Iowa farmers follow- 


‘ing the introduction of hybrid corn. Nor can 
there be any doubt that the social returns to 


the investment in the international crops insti- 
tutes that developed the new rice and wheat 
varieties has been high by any standard. Dana 


- Dalrymple has estimated that by 1972—75 the 


mew wheat and rice varieties were adding an 


annual increment of more than 16 million 


metric tons to wheat and rice production in 
non-communist Asia. (Dana C. Dalrymple, “De- 
velopment and Spread of High-Yielding Varie- 
ties of Wheat and Rice in the Less Developed 
Nations,” [Washington: Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, FAER 
95, 1974]}.) 


There is evidence to support Griffin’s con- 
tention of rising tension in rural areas. My own 
review of much of the same literature that he 
draws. on leads me to place much greater 
emphasis on the history of political and eco- 
nomic organization and the effects of rising 
pressure of population against limited land 
resources aS a source of this rising tension. 
Indeed, in those areas where the progress of the 
green revolution has been most rapid the 
evidence indicates that all classes have typically 


. Shared, though unequally, in the new income 


streams. In a_bitter commentary on Griffin’s 
use of Philippine evidence, Gelia Castillo pre- 
sents data from the Philippines to show that the 
introduction of the new varieties has resulted in 
greater income inequality but higher income for 
most farmers. Before the new varieties were 
introduced there was greater equality but lower 
income for most farmers. (See Gelia T. Castillo, 
All In a Grain of Rice [College, Laguna: 
Southeast Asian Regional Center for Graduate 
Study and Research in Agriculture, 1974].) _ 


The challenge which Castillo (Ibid., p. 220) 
offers to Griffin — “Does the pursuit‘ of 
equitable income distribution ... lie in keeping 
farmers equally unproductive and poor?” — will 
have to be faced with increasing intensity by 
LDC governments and by technical and finan- 
cial assistance agencies during the next decade. 
Griffin’s answer is that technocratic and re- 
formist strategies of rural development are 
inherently biased against the smaller peasants 
and landless laborers. In his view only a radical 
strategy, buttréssed by socialist ideology will 
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cal resources in rural areas to improve both 
productivity growth and equity in the partition- 
ing of the income streams that become available 
as a result of technical change. - 


Although he does not attempt to specify the 
details of an appropriate Socialist model of rural 
development Griffin does suggest that elements 
of a solution can be found in the-experience of 
both the Peoples Republic of China and the 
Republic of China (Taiwan). This implies that 
social scientists: should begin to bring signifi- 
cantly more rigor to the analysis of problems of 
institutional transfer and innovation that Grif- 
fin has. brought to the issue of technological 
transfer and innovation. 


VERNON W. RUTTAN 


The Agricultural Development Council, 
Singapore 


Basic Documents of Asian Regional Organiza- 
tions. 4 Volumes. Edited by Michael Haas. 
(Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Publications, 
1974. Pp. 1544, $140, set.) 


Asia is far behind Europe, Latin America, 
and Africa in regional integration. The colonial 
legacy, a host of bilateral disputes, intervention 
by the superpowers, varying sizes and uneven 
stages of economic growth among Asian coun- 
tries — all these inhibit far-reaching integration 
in this continent. Yet Asia has seen a steady 
proliferation of intergovernmental organiza- 
tions committed to promote regional coopera- 
tion in economic, social, cultural, political and 
military fields. Very little is known about these 
organizations even in the countries that are 
members of some of them. I can testify from 
personal experience that it is extremely frus- 
trating to collect documentation on these or- 
ganizations because most Asian governments 
are reluctant to give researchers mimeographic 
copies of relevant documents. At times we are 
told that a document exists, but it cannot be 
traced. Professor Michael Haas and the Oceana 
Publications must be congratulated for produc- 
ing a set of four volumes, covering 1514 pages 
of useful documentation on non-UN intergov- 
ernmental organizations. 

Patterned after Louis B. Sohn’s Basic Docu- 
ments of African Regional Organizations, this 
compendium is an annotated documentary sur- 
vey of some- two dozen intergovernmental 
organizations ranging from highly controversial 


‘military pacts to vegetable research centers. A 


rough idea of the content may be obtained by 
glancing through the twelve chapter headings 
organized more or less chronologically: The 


í 


be capable of mobilizing the human and physi- ` 


-+ 


‘and Related Organizations, 


1977 `’ 
Colombo Plan, Military Organizations (SEATO 
and The Five Power Defence Arrangement), 
Asian-African Organizations (Asian-African Le- 
gal Consultative Committee, and the Afro-Asian 
Rural Reconstruction Organization), Asian Pro- 
ductivity Organization, Asian-Oceanic Postal 
Union, Asian Parliamentarians Union, Asian 
and Pacific Council, Asian Development Bank 
Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, Organizations of The 
Ministerial Conference for the Economic Devel- 
opment of Southeast Asia, Educational Organi- 
zations, and Commodity Producers Organiza- 
tions (Asian Coconut Community, etc.). The 
documents in each chapter are preceded by a 
brief note on the origin, organization and 
evolution of organizations covered. The value 


, of the compendium is enhanced by the inclu- 


sion of a selected bibliography in each chapter. 

We may not agree with the editor’s optimism 
about removing misunderstandings about these 
organizations or view these as ‘potential 
building blocks toward a united Asia,” but 
there is no doubt that the compendium under 
review is the first comprehensive reference 
work on Asian regional organizations, and, 
perhaps, will remain so for a long time. Stu- 
dents of Asian affairs, journalists, and diplo- 
mats will find these volumes a source of handy 
reference material as well as of brief intro- 
duction on nearly all non-UN agencies. The 
usefulness of this set could have been enhanced 
if the editor had offered a bit more annotation 
on the context and diplomatic background of 
some of the Declarations and communiques of 
organizations such as SEATO, ASEAN, and 
ASPAC. But perhaps this is expecting too much 
from a work of this kind. 


i L. P. SINGH 
Concordia University, Montreal 


International Systems: A Behavioral Approach. 
Edited by Michael Haas. (New York: Chand- 
ler, 1974. Pp. xii, 433. $14.00.) 


After Singer’s Quantitative International 
Politics (New York: Free Press, 1968) and 
Russett’s Peace, War, and Numbers (Beverly 
Hills: Sage, 1972) this book is the third to deal 
explicitly and extensively with the behavioral 
and scientific approach to the study of inter- 
national politics. Yet its aim is different from 
that of its. predecessors. While Singer and 
Russett presented an overview of the results of 
empirical research in international relations, 
Michael Haas’s intention is rather to provide a 
synthesis of theoretical propositions based 
upon findings of three decades of behavioral 
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research in the field. Continuing the explora- 
tions in the territory of quantitative inter- 
national politics, Haas draws the first “map” of 
the new discipline. In particular he wants to 
demonstrate that the use of scientific methods 
has indeed produced substantive knowledge 
about international relations; that the be- 
havioral approach provides both a solid base for 
future research and some answers to policy 
relevant questions. Haas is hence less concerned 
than Singer and Russett with problems of 


` measurement and data analysis. In fact, meth- 


odological issues are only slightly touched upon . 
in Haas’s introduction on scope and methods of 
international relations and practically absent 
from the other contributions. Rather, the em- 
phasis is clearly placed on theoretical problems, 
and Haas’s final chapter constitutes a plea for 
development of new theories of international 
politics. . 

Haas’s intention to survey the kind of 
substantive propositions that quantitative inter- 
national politics has already produced is, I 


_ think, certainly sound. Some might argue that 


such an effort is premature given the youthful- 
ness of the discipline. An inventory of proposi- 
tions, however, is useful both for the scholar 
wanting to build his research on past efforts 
and to the student interested in evaluating the | 
achievements of behavioral perspectives in in- 
ternational politics. Haas’s collection, of articles 
is potentially a valuable reference and text- 
book. 


Is Haas’s ambitious program realized in this 
book? International Systems presents a whole 
array of interesting subject areas, some of ` 
which have only recently been brought to-the 
attention of the behavioral researcher. This is 
particularly the case for the problems of foreign . 
policy calculation (chapter 3 by Lloyd Jensen), 
international nonalignment (chapter 5 by Nazli 
Choucri), international statecraft (chapter 6 by - 
Werner Levi), international law (chapter 10 by 
Irvin White), and international administration 
(chapter 11 by Haas). Jensen tries to assess how 
nations evaluate their moves at the inter- 
national level and what determines these evalua- 
tions. He stresses the importance of power 
maximization and illustrates it by studying the 
motives behind ratifications or nonratifications 
of the nuclear nonproliferation treaty. In chap- 
ter 5 Choucri selects several nonaligned coun- 
tries to present the attitudinal and perceptual 
components of nonalignment, emphasizing the 
influence of the cold war. Her conclusions are 
based upon content analysis of speeches by 
these nations’ leaders as well as on investiga- 
tions of the countries’ voting behavior in the 
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United Nations and their trade patterns. In 
chapter 6 Levi examines the principal tools of 
statecraft in foreign policy which, in his eyes, 
are diplomacy, propaganda, and pressure. He 
points out relationships among these three and 
considers the increasing weight of propaganda 
and pressure. In chapter 10 White assesses the 
impact of the international legel system, es- 
pecially the International Court of Justice. 
Haas, in chapter 11, deals with the questions of 
implementing policies and decisions of inter- 
national organizations, pointing out bureau- 
cratic problems arising from inefficiency, in- 
fighting, and poor relations with the recipients 
of the programs. l 

In addition to these newer areas of research, 
more traditional subjects appear: socialization 
in international relations both by individuals 


and countries (chapter 2 by Michael Haas), © 


alliances with an emphasis on the theory of 
public goods (chapter 4 by John D. Sullivan), 
and communication and integration (chapters 7 
by W. Philips and 8 by Haas). International 
decision making (chapter 9 by Louis Kriesberg), 
deterrence (chapter 12 by John Raser}, and 
conflict resolution (chapter 13 by Haas) also 
represent classic research topics. 

One important area is absent, namely con- 
flict and war studies. These are only occasional- 
` ly treated within the chapters on socialization, 
alliances, deterrence, and conflict resolution. 
Omission of an explicit contribution on conflict 
and war is all the more regrettable because this 
aspect of international relations has the longest 
research tradition as well as one of the richest 
theoretical contents. Indeed, conflict research, 
particularly arms race models, has provided 
international relations with some of its more 
sophisticated formulations. Without mention of 
this important subfield, has Haas fully achieved 
his goal of presenting the substantive results of 
behavioral research in international politics? 


Neglect of war and conflict analysis is 
symptomatic of a general weakness of the 
book. A basic characteristic of wars and con- 
flicts is their longitudinal aspect. Very well 
emphasized by some of the contributions in 
Russett’s Peace, War, and Numbers, the dy- 
namic dimension is often lacking in Jnter- 
national Systems. Rather, the results of be- 
havioral research are presented here as bivariate 
or multivariate propositions in the static if-then 
mode. But the relationships elucidated by these 
statements are rarely integrated into coherent 
dynamic schemes. 

The conception that different behavior char- 
acterizes different moments in the evolution of 
a process is certainly present in Haas’s article on 
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socialization and in the contributions by Jen- 
sen, Choucri, and Sullivan — and these four are 
perhaps the best chapters in the book. But 
somehow the connections between these devel- 
opmental stages is missing and no conceptuali- 
zation of the dynamics of international be- 
havior appears. For instance, the momentum 
gathered by an agreement like the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty is in itself an important element of 
foreign policy calculations: some states will join 
only when many other states have already 
ratified. Had Hensen considered these kinds of 
feedback mechanisms, his article would have 
gained in structure and clarity. Similarly, in 
Choucri’s contribution on nonalignment, one 
would have liked to see evaluatons of the effect 
of the disappearance of cold war issues on the 
international system. Didn’t the recent energy 
crisis show that the nonaligned bloc gained 
some momentum? Raser’s article on deterrence 
also lacks a dynamic perspective. Raser does 
not provide any clear representation of the 
mechanisms by which the nuclear balance of 
terror evolves over time. He does not discuss 
the problem cf its stability in relation to 
technology. Also, linkages between deterrence 
theory and behavioral models of arms-races like 
Richardson’s are missing. 

These weaknesses lead to a relative absence 
of rigor in the elaboration of the theoretical 
constructions surrounding the propositions pre- 
sented in International Systems. Its value as a 
textbook is therefore reduced because familiari- 
ty with the issues is necessary to understand 
and evaluate the various arguments and proposi- 
tions. This lack of clarity is reflected para- 
doxically in the last chapter by Haas. In my 
eyes, a theory is a formally consistent body of 
propositions, rich in substantive content, and 
largely empirically verified. What Haas calls 
theories are to me no more than broad frame- 
works without specific substantive content or 
with one so general that it becomes trivial. This 
is especially true for what he calls genetic, field, 
and equilibrium theory. 

Despite these last harsh criticisms, I think 
that International Systems has some inherent 
virtues in presenting the scholar and the student 
with a broad overview of the knowledge accu- 
mulated by the behavioral approach. Its cov- 
erage of relatively new domains is particularly 
valuable. I have suggested some areas that could 
be improved upon, realizing full well that la 
critique est aisee, lart est difficile. 


URS LUTERBACHER 
University of Geneva 
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* The United States and Western Europe: Politi- 


cal, Econòmic and Strategic Perspectives. 
Edited by Wolfram F. Hanrieder. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Wińthrop Publishers, 1974. 
Pp. 311. $8.95, cloth; $5.95, paper.) 


Each contributor to this thoughtful volume 
believes it essential that the grand alliance 
between the United States and Western Europe 
be maintained in the face of the continuing 
Soviet threat. 

‘Hans J. Morgenthau makes the point most 
clearly in the introductory chapter: “the Soviet 
Union is engaged in a political campaign to 
diminish and if possible, to expel the American 
presence in Europe” to strengthen its position 
(p. 4). “Only the American presence has pre- 
vented” the Red Army from dominating 
Europe. Moscow, he says, seeks to emasculate 
NATO and to isolate and eventually co-opt the 
Federal Republic of Germany. “The main. 
threat to our interests,” says Morgenthau, “‘lies 
in the risk that Western Europe may be 
absorbed, nation by nation, into the Soviet 
orbit” (p. 7). 

Professor Morgenthau also warns against 
overestimating ‘the strength and cohesion of 


' Western Europe. Since Western Europe is ‘‘far 


from being a political or military entity” 
comparable to the United States, the Soviet 
Union, China, and Japan, and since it is ‘fan 
economic entity only in a limited sense,” he 
says, we still live in an essentially bipolar world 
(p. 6). 

Some of the other contributors do not 
concur with Morgenthau’s geopolitical analysis, 
but agree on the significance of NATO and 
insist that the alliance needs bolstering. 

Professor Hanrieder sums up three themes 
that run through most of the thirteen essays: 
(1) In U.S.-European politics there has been a 
shift “away from the primacy of military-stra- 
tegic elements of power toward the primacy of 


= economic elements”; (2) there is a “growing 


interdependence among traditional actors of 
world politics,” especially “among highly in- 
dustrialized countries”; (3) “...a new con- 
vergence of international and domestic political 
processes is underway, with consequences that 
are most likely irreversable but are neither fully 
understood nor perhaps fully acceptable” (p. 
viii). 
The first theme persists through the collec- 
tion, though with its overtones of economic 
determinism it is hardly held as an article of 
faith by all contributors. At least Morgenthau 
still believes that power and interest are the 
prime determinants of interstate politics. The 
second theme is widely accepted as self-evident. 
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The view that ‘foreign policy is an extension of 
domestic policy” is fashionable, but it tends to 
underplay the fundamental security com- 
ponents of interstate politics. 

Kenneth N. Waltz says the United States 
‘should continue to guarantee Western 
Europe’s security, not only through the deter- 
rent forces that we maintain for our own sake, 


_ but also through the earnest of our interest in 


Europe provided by the presence ‘of our 
troops,” but he questions the necessity of 
having “more than a thin trip wire force” (p. 
36). 


Taking exception to Morgenthau, Arnulf 
Baring maintains that though we may “long for 
the days of the frozen bipolarity” of the Cold 
War, only an “optimistic observer can call the 
model of the world we are heading for poly- 
centric. It is, in fact, chaotic” (p. 55). 

Calling for a fresh recognition of “the 
continuing centrality of the nation-state in 
modern political life,” David P. Calleo insists 
that we “Americans can hardly expect to 
escape the burdens of imperialism until we can 
learn to accept the legitimacy of other nation- 
states” (p. 78). 

Several contributors address directly the 
interplay between U.S. economic and security 
policies toward Western Europe. Since the 
essays were written in the first half of 1973, 
they reflect the tensions between Washington 
and the Common Market as well as the bal- 
ance-of-payments problems that assailed the 
relationship during what the administration 
ironically chose to call “the Year of Europe.” 
Benjamin J. Cohen expresses the mood of 
several contributors when he advises Washing- 
ton to demonstrate that it is “prepared to 
adjust to the new” economic realities in 
Europe, adding, “the old bargain has come 
unstuck. A new one, signifying real equivalence, 
is needed” {p. 133). William Diebold, Jr., David 
A. Walker, and Edward L. Morse also address 
different facets of the economic issue. 


Several authors focus on ways of strengthen- 
ing the Atlantic alliance. Paul Y. Hammond of 
RAND notes that desirable changes in NATO 
are unlikely to occur “without major initiatives 
from its more powerful members” and that 
U.S. leverage had been eroded by a Watergate- 
weakened President Nixon. 

Robert E. Hunter, an adviser to Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, calls for Washington to 
express greater concern for the “non-military 
aspects of the Alliance,” to engage in “common 
efforts to avoid a trade war,” and to recognize 
“that Atlantic ‘security’ in the econamic sense. 
must involve other nations, including Japan — 
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and when it! comes to energy issues, even 
oil-producing states” (p. 250). 

The complexities of ‘mutual balanced ares 
reductions” in Europe are examined by John N. 
Yochelson. Robert Gerald Livingston’s conclud- 
ing essay ends on a hopeful note: “The col- 
lective transatlantic political will is still strong” 
because it “rests on shared values and on a long 
and often glorious history of cooperation” (p. 
292). 

This collection is frequently repetitive and 
tends to overemphasize the economic elements 
at the expense of the gut political forces of 
power, interest, and ambition. Largely absent 
are references to the internal political weak- 
nesses of our NATO partners and to Soviet 
penetration into Western Europe. Unless I 
missed it, there was no mention of KGB 
activity in Britain and Portugal; the extent of 
Communist influence in strikes in Britain, 
France, and Italy; Communist penetration in 
the French Armed Forces, or other subversive 
Soviet activity in Italy, Greece, and Portugal. 
Thesé are serious omissions in any book dealing 
with the state of the Atlantic alliance. 


ERNEST W. LEFEVER 
Brookings Institution 


Defeat of an Ideal: A Study of the Self-Destruc- 
tion of the United Nations. By Shirley 
Hazzard. (Boston, Mass.: Little Brown and 
Company, 1973. Pp. 286. $8.50.) 


‘This is a scathing and sometimes bitter 


analysis of United Nations administration by a — 


disenchanted former member of it. Miss Haz- 
zard was understandably shocked by Trygve 
Lie’s weakness in resisting pressures from both 
the State Department and the F.B.I. to screen 
American nationals in the Secretariat during the 
McCarthy anti-Communist “witch hunt” of the 
early 1950s. She evidently had a great deal of 
admiration for Dag Hammarskjold’s political 
acumen and dedication, but regrets his rather 
distant handling of staff relations. U Thant she 
associates, quite wrongly in my view, with a 
` negativism which became ‘an actual source of 
pride in the upper echelons of the Organiza- 
tion” (p. 196). l 

Miss Hazzard’s strictures on recruitment 
policy are well founded. Successive reports of 
the Federation of International Civil Servants 
Associations have pointed out that these poli- 
cies are subject to pressure from delegations to 
accommodate their own nominees; that they 
tend to discrimination against youth and 
against women; and that they generally exhibit 
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responsibility, and experience which makes 
nonsense of the Charter’s requirement that the 
paramount consideration should be “the neces- 
sity of securing the highest standards of ef- 
ficiency, competence and integrity.” Only too 
often unbridled nepotism seems to be the 
guiding factor in recruitment practices. 

The author is rightly critical of the con- 
tinued weakness of in-service training, and she 
notes approvingly those passages in the report 
by Sir Robert Jackson on the United Nations 
development system which deplore the lack of 
any central guiding “brain” which could both 


. monitor and exercise effective control over the 


system. These failings lead Miss Hazzard to 
thoughts /not of “reform” of ‘the existing 
apparatus, but of its “demolition and recon- 
struction in some refreshed, independent, and 
uncorrupted form” (p. 111). 


It is a telling indictment, but there are signs `- 


of a political naivete which does not make for 
confidence in the author’s judgment. She seems 
wholly unaware of the political restrictions 
under which the Secretariat, both collectively 
and individually, must operate, and she often 
seems to envisage their role as makers of policy 
rather than as advisers and executants. She also 
has a quite unsubstantiated trust in the bene- 
ficent influence of public opinion, “looking to 
an active body of world opinion” to assert itself 
to purge the United Nations of its present ills. 
Nor does she offer any evidence for her belief 
that any successor body to the United Nations 
would be any less prone to the defects she has 
revealed. Nevertheless, so many of the criti- 
cisms she levels at the internal administration of 
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the organization appear to be valid that it ` 


would be imprudent to dismiss her book as lit- 
tle more than the vaporings of a disgruntled 
ex-member, 


GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


The London School of Economics 
and Political Science — 


Micronesia at the Crossroads: A Reappraisal of 
the Micronesian Political Dilemma. By Carl 
Heine. (Honolulu: The University Press of 


Hawaii, 1974. Pp. 210. $10.00, cloth; $2.95, 


paper.) 

_ This little book is recommended to those 
interested in the developing microstates or to 
those specifically following the fate of the 
Pacific islands still held in trust by the United 
States for this is the first book-length treatment 
of Micronesian political problems written by a 

_ F 
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in contrast to that of many other indigenous 
leaders in developing nations. 

The author, born into a prominent Micro- 
nesian family, received most of his education in 
the United States. He has held several posts in 
the Trust Territory government, including 
deputy director of one of the administrative 
districts. More recently, he has served as staff 
director for the Joint Committee on the Future 
Status Commission of the Congress of Micro- 
nesia. 

Much of Heine’s book corresponds to other 
books of developing nations — relating the 
colonial experience, identifying the agents of 
change, discussing the inevitable clash between 
the traditionalists and modernists, and analyz- 
ing and evaluating the political alternatives. The 
crossroads dilemma of the title is the problem 
of choosing a posttrustee status, a momentous 
undertaking for the Micronesians, a people 
whose territory has had a succession of colonial 
rulers since it was first discovered by the 
Western world in the sixteenth century, 


Since 1970, in meeting its obligation under- 


the trust agreement terms which require the 


United States to prepare the inhabitants for 


self-government or independence, depending 
upon the wishes of the people concerned, 
American officials have been negotiating with 
Micronesians over a final status which will 


‘satisfy as many of the diverse interests repre- 


sented as possible. Heine points out the many 
cross purposes at work in this quest for an 
agreement between the Trust Territory and the 
American government: the nationalistic mood, 
with its proclivity for complete independence, 
has captured some islanders; the desire for the 
goods of modern technology,.as achieved by 
the neighboring Guamanians, cause others to 
want a similar close association with the Ameri- 
cans; centuries of insular isolation make others 
distrustful of any binding alliances, even alli- 
ances among the people of the different islands 
which make up Micronesia; and, finally, there is 


‘the urgent felt need of the American military to 


insure a base for its Pacific operations. 


Of the three major status alternatives — 
independence, free association with a major 
power, or complete integration into another 
political system — Heine believes the only 
realistic course for the Territory is to enter into 
a state of free association with the United 
States, an arrangement wherein either could 
“disassociate” upon notice, United States 
would manage Micronesia’s foreign relations 


but Micronesia would have sovereign power 


over -her internal affairs and would be assured 
of the. sine qua non if she is to develop, that is, 
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major financial assistance. Heine warns that the 
longer the islanders loiter at the crossroads of 
status choice, the more limited is their choice 
because recent increasing U.S. economic aid _ 
brings seemingly irreversible dependency; more- 
over, he cautions, the tenuous bonds of unity 
among the various island groups will dissipate as 
the constraints of an outside authority loosen. 

The distinctiveness of the book’s content lies 
(1) in the author’s eschewing the easy path of 
placing all onus for the poor condition of his 
fellow Micronesians upon the colonial admini- 
strators, (2) in his sharp criticism of national- 
ism, and (3) in his disavowing independence as 
the best present goal. He does not excuse the . 
colonial rulers from all blame, but he does 
charge that Micronesians have suffered a great 
deal at their own hands, tolerating social 
injustices within their traditional island soci- 
eties. The real enemies he identifies as poverty, 
disease, illiteracy, and political inexperience 
which does not yet alow them to compromise 
in order to achieve their political goals. He sees 
nationalism as a dangerous phenomenon be- 
cause it may perpetuate the harmful attitudes 
and practices of traditional society and gen- 
erate internal as well as external hatreds. He 
argues that if the people choose total indepen- 
dence before being capable of maintaining an 
economically sound and stable society, they 
“may find themselves ruled by an indifferent 
and corrupt minority, with nothing to comfort 
them except the thought that their new oppres- 
sors have skins of the same color as their own” 
(p. 97). 

Interesting as the book is, Heine’s ideas need 
and deserve much more development than he 
presents in this first work. Also, his weak 
organization of material causes occasional re- 
petitiveness. Further, the timeliness of its con- 
tent is lessened as status negotiations move 
toward solution. However, the validity of his 
observations regarding separatist tendencies and 
the effect of growing economic dependency are 
being confirmed as one of the island groups, the 
Mariannas, has negotiated independently with 
the United States and settled on a common- 
wealth status in the American system while the 
remaining island districts are still negotiating 
and appear to be settling for free association 
status with a hefty economic retainership prom- 
ised by the United States. 


L. PATTON DAVIS 
University of Cincinnati 
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The Comintern in Mexico. By Donald L. 
Herman. (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1974. Pp. 187. $10.00.) 


. Robert Alexander’s introduction states the 

work’s general thesis rather succinctly; the 
Comintern itself, including the twisting and 
turning of its line, was one of the major 
handicaps to building a Mexican Communist 
Party with effective local influence. Sending 
agents to Mexico in the early days of the 
Comintern to “develop a maneuver against the 
United States on behalf of the Soviet Union, 
, with little regard to Mexican circumstances” 
typified this (p. vi). Local Communist parties 
were nurtured by the Soviet Union, but the 
mother of Communist revolution often de- 
voured its children. In Mexico, Communist 
agents, unfamiliar with local conditions, did not 
succeed in infiltrating the labor movement and 
had a negligible effect in securing Soviet foreign 
policy aims (p. 62), 

The Comintern leaders called for a full 
development of the “bourgeois democratic” 
revolution in Mexico and the gradually ascend- 
ing importance of the Communist Party (p. 83), 
which would support the government most of 
- the time and nudge it in the proper direction. 
Communist successes in gaining influence 
among some middle-class intellectuals, the 
peasantry, the trade unions, and the educa- 
tional system were apt to be short-lived. They 
were due to local conditions in the country or 
the beneficence of a particular regime (Car- 
denas) (pp. 162—163), and did not reflect the 
success of external direction. The greatest 
` achievements were in the Popular Front period, 
with sharp losses occurring after the Nazi-Soviet 
pact that were never recovered, even in the 
period of great power collaboration in World 
War II (p. 154). 

` Professor Herman’s work, focusing on inter- 
national communism and Mexico, only briefly 
deals with communism as a Mexican phenom- 
enon, a task which Schmitt’s Communism in 
Mexico (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1965) seeks to accomplish. It contains some 
useful data on the assassination of Trotsky 
(1940) and the circumstances under which he 
had been granted refuge by the Mexican govern- 
ment. But by and large the book only confirms 
the slavish dependence of many Communist 
parties on the Comintern line through 
1919—1943 (except for the tendency of the 
Mexican comrades to side with the government 
in suppressing revolts instead of remaining 
neutral). It is essentially a country-centered 
adjunct to Alexander’s, Alba’s, or Poppino’s 
work. 
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Herman contends that.China might develop ` 


an apparatus along the lines of the Comintern 
to spread its influence through various parts of 
the world (p. 156). I have reservations about 
this possibility. While the. Chinese probably 
have a clandestine apparatus in operation, they 


. operate within a radically different inter- 
national environment from that of the 1920s. . 


The relative failure of the Soviet-directed Com- 
intern may be instructive to the Chinese who 
avoid suggesting any dictation to outside re- 
gimes or movements. The Chinese have pre- 
ferred the strategy of “parallelism.” Foreign 
audiences will sympathize with Chinese posi- 
tions because of similar internal situations or 


external foes. Maoism has not been-a com- ` 


modity prepackaged for export. 

Herman attacks the notion that left-of- 
center democratic regimes offer the best re- 
sistance to communism. It depends upon the 
attitude of the government toward the growth 
of communism (p. 164). The Communists did 
prosper relatively under just such a regime, that 
of Lazaro Cardenas in the Popular Front 
period. But then Herman cites the reform 
regimes of Betancourt and Leoni in Venezuela 
who resisted the Communists. The comparison 
is not completely appropriate because the 
Venezuelans put down an insurrection abetted 
by the Castro regime. The Soviet Union was far 
away in the late 1930s, the Communists could 
be useful allies on some issues, and deals could 
be made. This is a far cry from a nearby Cuba 
and a movement that posed an open revolu- 
tionary challenge to the regime. 

The Comintern in Mexico joins a still modest 
(excluding Cuba) but growing literature on 
Latin American communism and Soviet policy 
in Latin America. Such efforts will be en- 
couraged by the possibility of direct access to 
Cuba and the post-mortem analysis of the 
Allende phenomenon. 


ROGER HAMBURG 
Indiana University at South Bend 


Nuclear Navy, 1946—1962. By Richard G. 
Hewlett and Francis Duncan. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1974. Pp. xv, 477. 
$12.50.) 


Nuclear Navy is a thorough and illuminating 
history of the development of nuclear-powered 
ships in the U.S. Navy from 1946 to 1962. 
Although its portrait of the leading character — 
Admiral Rickover — is disappointingly blood- 
less and it does not discuss the relation of 
Rickovers program either to the rest of the 
Navy or to the broader issues of military 
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strategy, this careful treatment of a major 
innovation can be read with profit not only by 
students of the Navy, but also by those 
concerned with the development of new tech- 
nologies and the behavior of large organiza- 
tions. 

From today’s perspective it is easy to under- 
estimate the hurdles that the program had to 
surmount, In the years immediately following 
the war nuclear power was not yet a reality, the 
defense budget was small, nuclear resources 
were extremely scarce (with bombs having first 
priority), the Navy was not known for its 
receptivity to innovation, and Rickover’s posi- 
tion was weak. Nevertheless the Nautilus was 
launched in January 1954, on time and with its 
specifications met, and the following years saw 
the spread of Rickover’s. “system” both hori- 
zontally through the resisting Navy and vertical- 
ly through the resisting private contractors. It 
would have been easier to explain why the 
program languished and went down blind alleys 
than it is to account for its success. __ 

How, then, did Rickover do it? According to 
Hewlett and. Duncan, respectively chief his- 
torian and assistant historian of ERDA, at all 
stages of research, development, and produc- 
tion, Rickover insisted that he and his organi- 
zation have all the information and power they 
needed to make crucial — and often less than 
crucial — decisions. Partly as a result of his 
wartime experience in which he, found that his 
“severely practical approach,” his tireless ener- 
gy, and his refusal to compromise on technical 
excellence paid off handsomely (p. 33), he 
rejected the usual decentralized method of 
setting specifications and; then letting con- 
tractors and builders solve the remaining prob- 
lems. Instead Rickover and his men exercised 
much closer control over the laboratories and 
the shipbuilding yards than was normal. By 
refusing to be treated like a customer who had 
only to await the finished product, Rickover 
re-ordered the relationships between the Navy 
and the contractors. Painful conflicts resulted, 
but the Admiral got what he wanted. 


This method, the authors explain, required 
that Rickover surround himself with men who 
had mastered the relevant technical skills. This 
may seem innocuous enough, but when acquir- 
ing these skills took years of training, this 
requirement conflicted with the Navy’s in- 
sistence that its men be competent in as many 
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organizations. Lines of responsibility were un- 
clear and conflicting, rank and responsibility 
did not necessarily coincide, expertise and 
argument rather than authority carried dorm- 
inant weight, and unusual techniques — even 
one that was a cross between a T-group and a 
Quaker meeting — were used to solve knotty 
technical problems. 

These devices served to provide Rickover 
with the information and opportunities for 
making key technical decisions. And decide he 
did. In early 1949 he decided to push ahead 
with the development of a water-cooled reactor 
although it was not certain that this method 
would succeed. And he decided on concurrent 
as opposed to sequential development of the 
key components — the construction of the 
reactor for the Nautilus was started before the 
test reactor was completed. Newlett and Dun- 
can stress that these choices were symptomatic 
of Rickover’s belief that he faced an engineer- 
ing problem and that.he had to set firm goals 
rather than accept the favored approach of pure 
science and explore all the alluring possibilities. 


These decisions and management techniques, 
however, do not tell us how Rickover amassed 
sufficient political power to get his program 
through. And Hewlett and Duncan’s treatment 
of this question is not entirely satisfactory. 
They say little about how his connections to 
Congress were developed, maintained, and em- 
ployed. But they do point to a less well-known 
source of Rickover’s power. He held the posi- 
tion of liaison officer in the AEC bureaucracy 
as well as that of head of a Navy office. At first 
glance these dual roles might seem to have 
imposed impossible burdens, but Rickover used 
them as resources of information and leverage. 
In the early years he could “take the initiative 
when neither agency was willing or able to act” 
(p. 92). And when the submarines came into 
service he maintained his influence over how 
they were operated through the AEC’s role in 
setting safety standards. 

If Nuclear Navy is to be faulted, it is not for 
the answers it gives but for the questions it fails 
to address. Four stand out. First, could meth- 
ods other than Rickover’s have worked? To 
show what Rickover did does not show that 
alternative approaches would have had drasti- 
cally: different outcomes. Would the program 
have suffered if it had been less centralized? 
Did the stress on engineering lead to options 
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Nautilus was the only nuclear submarine in 
commission. Although much was learned from 
its experiences, it is not self-evident that this 
information was worth the price of a crash 
program. Third, what was the impact of Rick- 
over and the nuclear power program on the 
Navy? Did the conflicts between the Admiral 
and the Navy make the Navy less sympathetic 
to technology and innovation? Has Rickover’s 
power inhibited progress in nonnuclear areas? 
Have too many resources gone into nuclear- 
powered ships? Fourth, was it really wise to 
have started developing a nuclear submarine in 
the late 1940s? From today’s perspective the 
answer may seem a clear yes because nuclear 
submarines are much better than conventional 
ones for carrying a major burden of deterrence. 
But in the period when the program was started 
no one thought that submarines would serve 
this function. Rather it was thought that they 
would perform the whole range of missions that 
submarines had undertaken in World War II, 
especially, given the lack of Russian surface 
targets, attacking Soviet submarines. Although 
nuclear submarines could perform this mission 
much better than conventional ones, iż is still 
questionable whether this advantage was great 
enough to justify the costly crash program that 
the government adopted. In the case of nuclear 
submarines — and, I suspect, in many others — 
the development of the dominant mission 
followed, rather than preceded, the develop- 
- ment of the weapon. 

Questions like these are not considered in 
this book. The authors are historians and, as 
they note, decided “‘not to attempt to use the 
analytical methods of the political scientists or 
_ Sociologist”? (p. xii). Readers of this journal 
might prefer those approaches as represented in 
this area by Harvey Sapolsky’s' The Polaris 
System Development (Harvard University Press, 
1972), and Vincent Davis’s The Politics of 
Innovation: Patterns in Navy Cases (University 
of Denver School of International Studies 
Monograph Series, 1967), but they will also 
learn a great deal from this book’s careful 
reconstruction of how Rickover led — or 


dragged — the Navy through an astonishingly 


quick and successful major innovation. 
ROBERT JERVIS 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Sino-American Detente and Its Policy Implica- 
tions. Edited by Gene T. Hsiao. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. 319. $16.50.) 
In February, 1972, Richard M. Nixon, as 

President of the U.S., announced that his trip 
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to Peking had “‘changed the world.” In June, 
1973, a symposium sponsored by Southern 
Illinois University was held in Bermuda to 
assess the initial repercussions of the 1972 
Shanghai Communique and the Sino-American 
detente. This volume grew out of that symposi- 
um. 
On the whole, it is an informative and 
instructive book. Together the authors convey a 
consensus that Sino-American detente has in- 
deed had profound impacts around the world; 
that in the Asia-Pacific theater there is now a 
new power alignment and new opportunities 
are open for imaginative statesmen; that funda- 
mental differences remain between the U.S. and 
the PRC but their bilateral relations will con- 
tinue to improve; that the PRC has finally 
become an accepted, full-fledged, responsible, 
leading member of the community of nations; 
and that the Taiwan question has been shelved, 
but not solved. 

As happens with many such conference 
proceedings, however, there are serious gaps in 
the book’s organizational framework, and the 
fifteen essays are of uneven quality. In its two 
parts, the book purports to deal with “broad 
policy problems” raised by the Sino-American 
detente and the detente’s “impact on third 
countries and Taiwan” (p. xvii). Yet no atten- 


tion is given to global implications beyond the- 


Asia-Pacific region in Part I, while the impact 
upon African and Latin American nations is 
totally ignored in Part II. 


Some of the individual essays represent 
serious research but others seem not much 
more than thoughts quickly thrown together 
before the conference. Among the more sub- 
stantial pieces, two concern themselves with 
Asian international politics. Akira Iriye, con- 
spicuously ignoring the cold-war theorists, pro- 
poses that “the story of Asian international 
relations for a quarter century after 1945 was 
that of a progressive deterioration of the Yalta 
system,” and that the Sino-American detente 
since 1972 is “part of the search for a new 
structure of peace, as an alternative’ to the 
Yalta system (p. 17). A. Doak Barnett projects 
a “‘dynamic equilibrium” marked by greater 
flexibility and more political and economic 
rather than military relationships in the new 
four-power balance in Asia. He also spells out 


` several scenarios of dangers to the new patterns | 


which are useful guides for thinking about the 
future. 


Two papers deal with Sino-American bi- 
lateral exchanges. Jerome A. Cohen discusses 
specific questions about trade that effectively 
open our eyes to the realities of both possibili- 
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* ties and limitations. Considering matters of 


scholastic exchanges, Stephen Uhalley, Jr., ar- 
gues convincingly for a “new disposition to 
learn” and a ‘“‘cooperative group approach” as 
did the Committee of Concerned Asian 
Scholars. 


Two analysts examine the record of Peking’s 
participation in the UN. John G. Stoessinger 
gives, in regard to three major UN organs, a 
summary so brief that it barely whets the 
reader’s appetite. William R. Feeney’s follow-up 
essay covers, with much more substantial data 
and documentary support, the issues with 
which Peking has had to cope since 1971. The 
two analysts agree that China has behaved 
much like other members and that, on balance, 
there have been positive effects for the UN as 
well as for China herself. Hindsight suggests, 
however, that both Stoessinger and Feeney may 
well have underestimated Peking’s impact upon 
the UN in a very significant way. The Third 
World nations have demonstrated in the Gen- 
eral Assembly session during 1974 a new 
“intransigence” vis-a-vis the superpowers. One 
might ask: Is this a consequence, at least in 
part, of Peking’s encouragement, support, and 
leadership? Is the UN not going through anoth- 
er important transformation owing to what 
Ambassador John Scali has called, somewhat 
tritely, “a tyranny of the majority” (a majority 
noteworthy of its name were China not a part 
of it), and the major powers’ negative reaction 
to it? 

- Turning to impacts on specific countries, 
George Ginsburgs examines with his character- 
istic insight Moscow’s perceptions and its many 
maneuvers to counter the detente. He identifies 
US-USSR relations as the one area in which the 
Soviets have come out ahead, which is ironic 
perhaps, but not surprising. Editor Gene T. 
Hsiao’s own analysis of the Sino-Japanese rap- 
prochement is a succinct work of first-rate 
scholarship. There are few clearer manifesta- 
tions of the adage that “‘politics is the art of the 
possible” than his description of Japan’s ‘“‘re- 
verse separation of politics from economics” 
policy toward Taiwan after Tanaka’s Peking 
visit (pp. 174-176). The essays by William J. 
Barnds and Dick Wilson, dealing with real- 
politik respectively on the Indian subcontinent 
and in Western Europe, are also lucid. 

Compared to these fine papers, others are 
weaker. Stanley Karnow reiterates the “love- 
hate” syndrome in the American news media 
and speculates that “the Chinese deliberately 
inflated Nixon’s image so that unless he acqui- 
esced to their demands, he would leave China 
empty-handed” (p. 82). Such a speculation 
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obviously underrates Nixon’s and Kissinger’s 
diplomatic prowess while giving the Chinese 
undue credit. Chong-sik Lee seems preoc- 
cupied with explaining Seoul’s position in 
contending that the net impact of Sino-Ameri- 
can detente on the two Koreas has been clearly 
a loss for the South and a gain for the North. 
Kenneth P. Landon, in a chronological narra- © 
tion, tells us that the detente actually led to 
Hanoi’s decision to accept the Paris peace 
accord. But the support for his assertion that 
“if it were not for. the U.S. detente with China, 
there would be no further national American 
interest in an otherwise local Indochina situa- 
tion” (p. 224) is tenuous. China may want a 
Balkanized Indochina as Professor Landon sug- 
gests, but to say that the U.S. was in Indochina 
solely for the benefit of the PRC has implica- 
tions about American foreign policy which 
Professor Landon himself might find difficult 
to swallow. Robert W. Barnett’s paper on “A 
Future of Taiwan” is another unexpected dis- 
appointment. Without examining the actual 
position of either the Taipei Government or 
any other spokesman of the Taiwanese popu- 
lace, Mr. Barnett offers this piece of advice: 
“The challenge of Taiwan’s diplomats `.. .:will 
be to find a scheme of arrangements in which 
Taiwan’s ideological and administrative differ- 
ences from the other provinces of China and its 
physical separateness would be perceived in 


Peking as offering advantages to all Chinese on 


both sides cf the Taiwan strait” (p. 266). Has 
he already determined the future destiny of 
sixteen million people in a high-handed and 
casual fasion? Finally, Michael Witunski’s Epi- 
logue presents a refreshing analysis of Japan’s 
vulnerability and potential limit. But his de- 
scription of future world population and food 
problems and the plight of the poor nations, 
though a reflection of a personal concern 
shared by many; seem irrelevant to this volume. 
Useful as this volume is, June 1973 was too © 
close to the events of the preceding February to 
permit assessing the important implications of 
the Sino-American detente. Readers wishing to 
find a definitive evaluation on this subject will 
have to await future works. l 


BYRON S. J. WENG 
Wright State University, Dayton, Ohio 


Expropriation of U.S. Property in South Ameri- 
ca: Nationalization of Oil and Copper Com- 
panies in Peru, Bolivia and Chile. By George 
M. Ingram. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1974. Pp. xx, 392. $25.00.) 


As has become apparent in recent reviews in . 
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this and other journals, Latin. Americanists in 
political science have begun to join economists 
in the study of expropriation/nationaliza- 
tion/confiscation of U.S. corporate entities in 
Latin America. George Ingram has made an 
important contribution with this comparative 
case study of three hemispheric nation-states. 
’ As Staff Consultant to the Subcommittee on 
Foreign Economic Policy of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, he presents a chrono- 
logical, quite traditional study of conditions 
under which large U.S. corporations have been 
taken over by Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. The 
pertinent factors in each case are described in 
an unprejudicial manner. 


I have reservations, however, about the 
book’s relevance as a study in political science. 
The conceptual framework, such as it is, is 
sparse. Only a generalized listing of “reasons for 
expropriation” is given with an analysis which 
should be quite easily understood by the 
undergraduate student in an introduction to 
Latin American politics course having super- 
ficially covered material on Latin American 
economic nationalism. In addition, a section on 
the “consequences and aftermath of expropria- 
tion” is included. This latter portion is more 
incisive than are more unsophisiticated studies 
of this type. The methodological looseness of 
the book lies in the total lack of any proposi- 
tional statements or hypotheses. One would do 
well to contrast Ingram’s work with Charles 


Goodsell’s recent exemplary study of IPC in 
Peru (American Corporations and Peruvian Poli- 
tics (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1974]). Ingram’s excessively historical 
treatment given the data has resulted in a very 
readable book, but like many case histories, it 
threatens to overwhelm the reader with detail 
without sufficient analytic tightness. 

Despite this- criticism, Ingram’s statement of 
causes and “‘aftermaths”’ in each of the three 
cases, together with his remarks in the conclud- 
ing chapter, represent carefully and ccnsistent- 
ly balanced appraisals of each. Instead of the 
polemicized, xenophobic thrust of the legalist 
so often associated with traditional-historical 
analysis of political events, the author con- 
structs from an immense amount of data — 
covering the entire spectrum of materials and 
philosophy concerning his subject — reasoned 
statements relating to past and more con- 
temporary behavior both of U.S. corporations 
and the U.S. government as well as governments 
of the nation-states pertinent to his study. I am 
left with the impression that the resulting 
conclusions are aS empirical (factual) and care- 
fully unbiased as anyone could expect. The 
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gnawing question, however, is how the study « 


was ever accepted as a doctoral thesis in one of 
the more prestigious political science depart- 
ments in this country, since it lacks so much in 
the crucial area of systematic concep- 
tualization. 


With each country ~— Peru, Bolivia, and Chile 
— Ingram gives a well-verbalized analysis of the 
political and economic historical context of 
each expropriation/nationalization/confiscation 
(although he never conceptualizes the three 
terms in any depth: see p. vii). The causal 
statements for each government’s action show 
fleeting, glancing relationship to the outline 
{not to be confused with what might be 
considered a tightened framework) regarding 
Latin American nationalism which is viewed as 
the “determining” factor in virtually all negative 
actions against U.S. corporate interests. Fur- 
ther, “nationalism” is never given the treatment 
that it deserves, never dealt with definitionally 
or as carefully covered as is his treatment of 
general political history. By some episte- 
mological quirk, however, the route which the 


author takes leads to lucid and reasonable ` 


statements regarding each government’s be- 
havior. 


Information concerning IPC (Peru), Stan- 
dard and Gulf Oil (Bolivia), and Kennecott and 
Anaconda Copper. (Chile) is reinforced and 
made explicit by an excellent set of 36 charts 
and tables which show complex economic 
Statistical data. The degree of economic depen- 
dency, the issue of the “company town,” the 
ratios of taxes paid to host governments and 
net profits to gross output and total investment 
are only a few of the more important variables 
graphically shown in the Peruvian, Bolivian, and 
Chilean situations. Possibly, the economic 
tables are the most important contribution of 
Ingram’s study. They bring more clearly. into 
focus conclusions concerning “blame” as well 
as “good” or “bad” conduct on the part either 
of the U.S. companies or of the Latin American 
governments. . 


No one can come away from this study with . 


serious misconceptions: First, the U.S. corpora- 
tions with very few exceptions (possibly the 
Bolivian-based oil companies) were “asking for” 
the anger and retaliation of host governments. 
Second, the host governments involved allowed 
themselves to be exceedingly vulnerable to a 
strangling penetration of their economic and 
political sovereignty by U.S. interests. Third, it 
is abundantly clear that both corporations and 
governments used highly questionable book- 
keeping systems, legalistic arguments, and poli- 
tical methods to support their respective in- 
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terests in all three instances. Having sifted 
through a huge amount of data, the author of 
this study has demonstrated the correctness of 
conclusions I have found in- numerous other 
works on Latin American expropriation. This 
adds to the plausibility of many of Ingram’s 
redundantly stated arguments. Nonetheless, the 
writing is stylistically good and, overall, in- 
terest-holding and informative. 

In conclusion, I would like to touch upon 
some of the more interesting aspects of the 
economics of publishing as seen in this product. 
With the price as stated above, the book is 
prepared in photographed typescript format. 
There are no precise right-hand margins. An 
index is not included although many might find 
this to be an unnecessary option. Fully eighty 
per cent of the Spanish words used in the text 
and references to Spanish-language sources 
have no diacritical marks. Thus, the vast ma- 
jority of Spanish words are misspelled! The 
footnotes are at the end of each of the four 
long chapters (in long footnote form) and there 
is a lengthy bibliography at the end of the 
book. All this is aimed at economy, no doubt, 
and the price.must therefore amaze and baffle 
— not to mention discourage — the prospective 
purchaser. Ingram has written a relatively good 
book; the publisher has done less than justice to 
him in its physical presentation to the academic 
community. 


WILLIAM R. GARNER 


Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale 


The International Bibliography of Political Sci- 
ence, Vol. XXI, 1972. (London: Tavistock 
Publications,.1974. Pp. 293. $23.00.) 


The International Bibliography of Political 
Science is a component of the extensive Inter- 
national Bibliography of the Social Sciences 
prepared annually in four parts by the Inter- 
national Committee for Social Science Informa- 
tion and Documentation (ICSSD) with the 
financial support of UNESCO. The present 
volume, the 2ist in the political science series, 
offers 4356 listings for books, periodical ar- 
ticles or other publications issued in various 
languages throughout the world between 1970 
and 1972. The listed items represent publica- 
tions of true scientific content only and are 
arranged within a detailed classification scheme 
consisting of six main sections, namely: A — 
Political Science; B — Political Thought; C — 
Government and Public Administration; D — 
Governmental Process; E — International Rela- 
tions; F — Area Studies. The main sections are 
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further subdivided by subject categories or `` 


countries. An outline of the complete classifica- 
tion scheme is printed in the introductory pages 
of the bibliography together with references to 
the listed items. Additional access to the listed 
literature is provided by separate author and 
subject indexes in English and French. 

Most of the bibliographic listings refer to 
articles selected from about 1300 periodicals 
regularly consulted by the ICSSD and its 
national correspondents. Entries for an article 
frequently include references to an abstract of 
the article published in issues of the Inter- 
national Political Science Abstracts. Entries for 
books are occasionally accompanied by a ref- 
erence to reviews published in the periodical 
literature. 

In view of its selection goal, the bibliography 
does not provide access to a wide range of 
political information material, such as publica- 
tions which are very recent in‘ origin, journal- 
istic or polemic in presentation, or concern 
special branches of study. The bibliography also 
excludes unpublished political documentation, 
notably conference papers, unpublished theses, 
internal government reports, etc. As in the past, 
the chief value of the bibliography therefore 
lies in the fact that it provides an annual 
international publications record of political 
studies which have gained recognition in the 
scientific community. 


FREDERICK HOLLER 
California State University, Northridge 


Between Sovereignty and Integration. Edited 
by Ghita Jonescu. (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1974. Pp. 192. $11.95.) 


One of the themes of the ninth Congress of 
the International Political Science Association 
in Montreal in August, 1973, was “Pathways to 
Peace: National Sovereignty or Supranational 
Integration?” This book collects the nine main 
papers which were discussed and adds an 
analysis abstracted from two Eastern European 
late submissions. 

In Ionescu’s Introduction, his restatement of 
the thematic question prejudicially anticipates 
an answer which a number of the papers reject. 
In the interests of peace, asks Ionescu, shall we 
have ‘‘dalkanization, i.e., the erratic behaviour 
of a multitude of precarious nation states... 
prone to crises” or shall we have “modern 
federations, integrating vast and viable terri- 
torial units?” (p. 8). The first answer to this 
question, Max Beloff’s, concludes a very brief 
examination of the political crisis of the. Euro- 
pean nation-state with the observation that 
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“one may be writing off the nation-state all too 
soon” (p. 31). Dennis Kavanagh, looking calmly 
at the political significance of the large business 
corporation, comes to a similar conclusion. The 
nation-states, in this context, he finds, are too 
small for some purposes and too large for 
others, but the situation “will have to become 
much more unpleasant for the states to insti- 
tute a new compact” (p. 64). Geoffrey Good- 
win, in a paper of great breadth and penetra- 
tion, considers the alleged erosion of external 
sovereignty. He concludes that “peace is to be 
sought not by adumbrating blueprints premised 
upon the imminent demise of the sovereign 
state, but through some pragmatic mix of the 
recipes for reconciling the facts of state sov- 
ereignty with the requirements of international 
order” (p. 116). 


The “Two Views from Eastern Europe” by 
Ioan Ceterchi and Karel Pomaizl are quite 
unreservedly hostile to any diminution of na- 
tional sovereignty, for they see it as a continu- 
ing “primordial” factor in social progress. There 
is a need for cooperation, but nations join 


international organizations, the authors argue, 


in order to defend and further their national 
interests and their sovereignty. Donald Puchala 
too rejects the integration = peace equation. His 
paper is replete with sweeping, often naive 
generalization. Thus: “There is no question... 
that European integration ... has contributed 
to world peace. Europe is no longer the 
internecine battlefield that it was for centuries. 
The Franco-German border is no longer arrayed 
with fortresses” (p. 164). For fortresses. he 


should look at the East-West German border 
and ponder the role of the cold war and 
nuclear stalemate in Western unity. He con- 
cludes, however, more or less reversing the case 
he has tried to make, that “‘historically speak- 
ing, there is almost an inverse relationship 
between international integration and peace” 
(p. 179). Finally, Karl Deutsch, in a provocative 
concluding paper, asks why we should want 
integration. “This notion that groups that do 
not integrate must destroy each other is a 
widespread but false belief’ (p.. 181). An 
integrated community might mobilize much 
larger capabilities, which might help deal with 
the dangerous problems of world poverty, but, 
Deutsch warns, political integration, even of the 
pluralistic kind, requires a very high degree of 
integration of the social fabric, difficult to 
attain. None of the direct answers to the 
question, then, suggests that the nation-state 
cannot survive or that it must go. 


Other contributions, less directly concerned 
with speculation on the survival potential of the 
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nation-state or pathways to peace, include a 
very clear essay by David Coombes on “con- 
certation” (i.e., government in a private-enter- 
prise economy based on the prior consultation 
and consent of the interests affected by any 
decision). This has rather more immediate 
practical implications than any of the other 
contributions because of its narrower scope. 
The chapter is titled “ ‘Concertation’ in the 
Nation-State and in the European Com- 
munity.” Coombes compares the two levels to 
expose the contradictions inherent in the con- 
cept of “concertation,” e.g., the likelihood that 
short-term difficulties and unforeseen crises 
may upset the balance of interests upon which 
“concertation” is based. Believing that “‘concer- 
tation” cannot meet the problems of the state 
or of the regional community, Coombes stresses 
rather the importance of strengthening govern- 
mental authority at appropriate levels of cen- 
tralization and devolution. This injunction, 
federalist in its implications, and at odds 
therefore with most of the other papers in this 
collection, is, nevertheless, the one which is 
most convincingly argued. 

Herbert Spiro would almost certainly reject 
it. In a stimulating examination of American 
political development, with its obvious rele- 
vance for integration theory, he attacks the 
view that the American system evolved in 
conditions of internal peace imposed upon the 
expanding United States from the “center” 
established by the constitution — Washington, 
D.C. He argues rather that growing inter- 
dependence sanctioned the federal constitution 
and government. The Civil War was an aberrant 
occasion during which the South perceived its 
problems as irrelevant and peripheral to the rest 
of the country. Of course, there is some truth 
in this assertion, but Spiro strains it somewhat. 
For without an original federal constitutional 
drafting and ratification exercise, and the crea- 
tion thereby of an independent federal power, 
there would be no federal government today. A 
central government with the range of powers 
Washington has acquired and now exercises 
would not have grown out of interdependence. 
Rather, as Goodwin reminds us, quoting Hoff- 
mann, “it is one of Rousseau’s deepest insights 
that interdependence breeds not accommoda- 
tion and harmony, but suspicion and incom- 
patibility” (p. 102). A high degree of interde- 
pendence of internal “interests” does not elimi- 
nate suspicions and incompatibilities even in a 
well-established sovereign state. It reinforces 
the vital anterior procedures for authoritative 
decision making. 

Other papers in this collection are con- 
tributed by David Apter, “‘Luxemburgensis” 
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. and Léon Dion. The first two of these, respec- 


tively “The Premise of Parliamentary Planning” 
and “The Emergence of a European Sovereign- 
ty,” are relatively unremarkable. Léon Dion’s 
paper, “Anti-Politics and Marginals,” however, 
is an examination of the internal threat to the 
stability of the liberal democracies. It reduces 
to a case study of radical opposition move- 
ments in Quebec on the provincial and federal 
stage. This particular case, complicated as it is 
by the problem of nationalism, lends itself to 
some exaggeration of the more general crisis of 
protest and revolt in the democracies, but 
Dion’s is nevertheless an interesting contribu- 
tion to a symposium of more than average 
coherence. 


R. J. HARRISON 
University of Lancaster, England 


The Middle East in World Politics: A Study in 
Contemporary International Relations. By 
Tareq Y. Ismael. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1974. Pp. 297. $12.00, 
cloth; $5.00, paper.) 


One can approach the study of the Middle 
East in international politics in three possible 
ways: chronological-historical, involving period- 
ization and events-selection according to some 
justifiable historical criteria; issue-oriented, in 
which important issues such as the Arab-Israeli 
conflict or Middle East oil are chosen to be 


-explained; or a conceptual scheme in which 


elements of the first two approaches are in- 
cluded but within an analytical framework that 
transcends mere description and a configurative 
focus and imstead provides the basis for a 
comparative assessment in both vertical and 
horizontal terms. This study on the role of the 
Middle East in world affairs, edited and co- 
authored by an Iraqi-born, American-educated 
political scientist teaching at the University of 
Calgary in Canada, strives unsuccessfully to 
incorporate all three approaches into a single 
format and, in the process, does an injustice to 
qualitative descriptive history, distorts issue- 
oriented analysis, and trivializes the subordinate 
international systems approach. 

. Six of the book’s eleven chapters are divided 
according to conventional country-by-country 
categories prefaced by a historical overview by 
Harry N. Howard, who also contributes chap- 
ters on United States and United Nations 
relations with the Middle East. P. Edward Haley 
provides a single .section on British-Middle 
Eastern encounters in the modern period and 
the history of post-war Franco-Middle Eastern 
contacts are presented by Naseer H. Aruri and 
Natalia K. Hevener. Three separate chapters on 
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Soviet, Chinese, and African relations with the 
Middle Eastern world are authored by Ismael 
himself who concludes the volume with selec- 
tions on “Domestic Sources of Middle East 
Foreign Policy,” “Oil: The New Diplomacy,” 
and “The Middle East: A Subordinate System 
in Global Politics.” 

Lacking any kind of clearly delineated ana- 
lytical scheme or even an elementary organizing 
framework by which to order data and compre- 
hend reality, this book plunges the reader into a 
brief and rather superficial historical introduc- 
tion in which a battery of discrete and at times 
totally unrelated and even inaccurate historical 
facts are routinely presented (e.g., the French 
Protectorate in Morocco was established on 
March 30, 1912, with the signing of the Treaty 
of Fez, not in 1904. Similarly, the British 
defeat of Napoleon in Egypt occurred in 1801 
not 1799 [p. 3]). The country-by-country 
selections that follow consist of little more than 
descriptive and often hurriedly rehashed ac- 
counts of the major events that have character- 
ized a particular country’s or region’s relations 
with the states of the Middle East and North 
Africa. Since no attempt is made to define . 
politically or delineate geographically the Mid- 
dle Eastern-North African region until the 
book’s final chapter, it is quite understandable 
although unfortunate that each author proceeds 
apparently oblivious of what preceding and 
subsequent authors have written, resulting in 
often annoying repetitions in factual and inter- 
pretive materials, 

Ismael’s chapter on the “Soviet Union and 
the Middle East” illustrates the kinds of analy- 
tical- and substantive shortcoming that char- 
acterize much of this entire volume. After 
casually dismissing any discussion of pre-1945 
Soviet foreign policy intentions and practices in 
the Middle East, the author proceeds, via an 
array of uneven secondary sources arranged in a 
cut-and-paste format, with a second-rate jour- 
nalistic account of some of the major episodes 
in modern Soviet-Middle Eastern history and 
the means, both intentional and accidental, by 
which it achieved significant status in the area. 
Incredibly the author provides a mere two ` 
paragraphs on the October 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war with all its policy implications for Soviet 
defensive strategy and long-term poli- 
tico-ideological objectives in the Arab world. 
He fares no better-with a prognostication that 
“with the American role in the Arab world 
bankrupted [sic] by its total commitment to 
Israel during the [October 1973] war, the 
future should witness greater Soviet-Arab co- 
operation in the political and economic realms” 
(p. 114). 
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Howard’s chapter on the United Nations 
borrows extensively from a nearly identical yet 
obviously dated article published by the same 
- author in 1971 (Current History, 60 [January 

1971], 7-12, 49), im which he prasents a 
crisis-by-crisis discussion of UN involvement in 
the Middle East including the Greek problem of 
the late 1940s, the 1958 Lebanese civil war, 
United Nations action in the Yemeni conflict, 
the 1964 Cyprus dispute, and the ongoing 
Palestinian problem. This article puts forth 
little that is new or useful as evidenced by the 
chapter’s concluding sentence: “During the fall 
of 1973, following the outbreak of another 
round in the Palestine conflict, the UN was 
called upon, once more, to observe and report 
concerning the cease-fire,and thereby to con- 
tribute to the possibility of an enduring peace 
in the area” (p. 194). i 

Such a seemingly offhand dismissal of so 
important an- event as the Yom Kippur war is 
not the fault of any of the book’s several 
collaborators but of editor and publisher alike 
who, in their apparent haste to publish and 
market a book of obvious timely appeal, took 
the intellectually narrow but possibly eco- 
nomically lucrative path. A more reasonable 
approach would have been-either to eliminate 
altogether any discussion of the events of 
October 1973 — with appropriate explanations 
in the preface — or, more logically, extend the 
publication date so that a more contemplative 
discussion of the ‘latest Arab-Israeli conflict 
could have been included. Instead, terse, fre- 
quently superficial, and at times inaccurate 
statements, awkwardly appended to the end of 
practically every chapter, reflect the caliber of 
analysis of the developments of October 1973. 
The results are predictable. Ismael writes: “The 
October 1973 War in fact consolidated the 
Soviet Union’s military commitment to the 
Arabs. Its confrontation with the United States 
,.. raised Soviet popularity to new heights in 
the Arab world, at all levels” (p. 114). Events 
immediately after the war and since have 
entirely disproved this interpretation. 

A separate chapter on the relatively new 
phenomenon of “oil diplomacy,” while timely, 
does, not contribute substantially to our under- 
standing of the dynamics of international oil 
politics and the manipulative role of crafty 
petroleum potentates. Reflecting Ismael’s un- 
certain footing in this area and/or casual investi- 
gatory process is the following statement: “And 
with the creation of the Organization of Oil 
Producing and Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 
1960...” (p. 232). I am unaware of any such 
organization as OOPEC, as OPEC stands for 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
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tries. Likewise the author quite wrongly asserts 
that “the [oil] revenues are becoming less 
useful to the Middle Eastern states that produce 
[oil]? (p. 233). While massive oil revenues are 
perhaps becoming less usable to such lightly 
populated countries as Kuwait, Qatar, the 
United Arab Emirates, and even Saudi Arabia 
this is clearly not the case for Iraq, Iran, and 
Algeria, whose relatively large populations and 
ambitious developmental schemes require ex- 
tensive oil-generated revenue and capital forma- 
tion at a\rate at least equal to that achieved in 
mid-1974. 

The book’s final chapter on the Middle East 
as a subordinate international system logically 
should have appeared in the beginning where 
possibly it could have served that crucial 
organizing function that seems so visibly absent 
throughout this work. In fact, for organiza- 
tional clarity, the first three chapters should 
have been, respectively, the present chapters 
eleven (subordinate system), one (historical 
background), and nine (domestic sources of 
foreign policy). 

On balance this book offers little that is new 
or provocative. Its straightforward chronologi- 
cal account has no empirical or theoretical 
usefulness. It is indeed regrettable that by the 
time this review appears in print students will 
already have been exposed to the book’s rather 
shallow and, at times, biased interpretation of - 
an area of the world that remains desperately in 
need of what Ismael himself promises but does 
not provide: “an objective analysis of the role 
of the Middle East in world affairs” (p. vii). 


JOHN P, ENTELIS 
Fordham University 


Soviet Conquest from Space. By Peter N. 
James. (New Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington 
House Publishers, 1974. Pp. ix, 256. $8.95.) 


This is an interesting study of Soviet space 
achievements and their implications for the 
Soviet-American military balance in the decades 
ahead. Peter James — a former space systems 
analyst from private industry — presents an 
overview of the Soviet science-technology-mili- 
tary-espionage-industrial establishment and 
reaches ‘some distressing conclusions about 
whether the United States can match Soviet 
space accomplishments. He describes Soviet 
manned and unmanned spacecraft, space sta- 
tion, and reusable earth-to-orbit shuttle pro- 
grams. In the process, he persuasively argues 
that America has neglected the military poten- 
tial of near-earth space. 
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One fascinating sidelight in the book is the 
author’s account of his numerous meetings with 
Soviet scientists and intelligence officers at 
various technical conferences throughout the 
world. Mr. James’s assessments of their space 
programs were then keyed into the U.S. intel- 
ligence system. The entire process of the 
exchange of scientific and technical informa- 
tion is one which should receive more attention 
from political scientists. 


In a sense, Mr. James strengthens the cause 
of present-day hawks, inasmuch as he suggests 
that the U.S.S.R. is striving for absolute stra- 
tegic superiority. He insists that the Soviets lead 
the United States in the development of 
manned orbital spacecraft by five years and of 
earth orbital space systems by three to five 
years. 


He criticizes the American government for 
cutting back on space programs for budgetary 
reasons and he chastises the intelligence com- 
munity for being too compartmentalized and 
separated from scientists and technicians to 
effectively assess Soviet military and strategic 
capabilities. He supports the prevalent criticism 
that the C.I.A. is dwarfed by the military 
intelligence services to such an extent that there 
is no efficient coordination of American intel- 
ligence efforts. 


U.S. space planning was cen.ered around the 
Apollo mission, argues the author. With the 
completion of that project, this nation does not 
have the launch vehicles to compete adequately 
with the Soviet Union in the decades ahead. He 
predicts massive Soviet space breakthroughs in 
the late 1970s. The political problem is that the 
public allegedly has been lulled into complacen- 
cy by the spectacular success of Apollo and is 
more concerned with inflation and related 
difficulties than with spending more money on 
near-earth orbital space projects. 


Mr. James contrasts the Soviet public’s 
fascination with space programs to America’s 
disillusionment with space. He perhaps too 
glibly blames the mass media in this country for 
downplaying these activities and for dramatiz- 
ing the “excessive” costs involved. 


One can adopt the author’s strong case 
concerning the need to expand our near-earth 
space capabilities without accepting some of his 
hawkish attitudes about other military systems, 
SALT agreements, and detente. We certainly 
need a wider public debate about defense 
policies for the future. I would favor expanded 
space programs along with more comprehensive 
SALT accords; others could maintain precisely 
the opposite. It is 10ped, then, political discus- 
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sions could escape the dead-end of promilitary 
versus antimilitary arguments. ; 

Soviet Conquest from Space is a well-written 
primer on Soviet space programs and is de- 
signed for the general reader. It does not 
presume great technical knowledge. Its prin- 
cipal weakness is that it is much too superficial 
in its coverage of the political implications of 
America’s policies relating to the Soviet chal- 
lenge. 


ROBERT H. PUCKETT 
Indiana State University 


Return from the Nuclear Brink: National In- 
terest and the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty. By Lloyd Jensen. (Lexington, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath and Company, 1974. Pp. 176, 
$12.50.) 


India’s nuclear explosion makes this book 
very timely. It offers systematic and thoughtful 


‘commenis on the past and probable future of 


the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty. The ap- 
proach is businesslike and unemotional, and 
clearly faces the important fact that “just as 
there are risks with armaments, there are also 
risks in disarmament and arms control” (p. 33). 

The general message can be summarized by 
quoting three sentences (from p. 113): 


Events since the opening of the Nuclear _ 
Nonproliferation Treaty for ratification provide ` 
little optimism regarding a return from the 
nuclear. brink.... Even should a number of 
critical threshold states ratify the NPT in the 
near future, one cannot overlook the many 
reservations which both participants and non- 
participants alike have directed toward the 
Treaty, all of which raise serious questions 
about its viability. Since withdrawal requires 
only a three-month warning period, the pros- 
pect of treaty abrogation remains a continuing 
concern. 


The importance of the twenty ‘“near- 
nuclear” or “threshold” states is emphasized. 
They probably have the most to lose by 
adhering, net least in terms of political bargain- 
ing power foregone. Professor Jensen points out 
that a state may obtain maximum leverage if it 
is not a signatory to the Treaty, is able to 
produce nuclear weapons, but has not in fact 
acquired them. 

This book went to press before the Indian 
explosion. With the benefit of hindsight, it is 
always easy to criticize a forecaster, and, while 
the author clearly foresaw the possibility of an 
Indian explosion, his prediction was (p. 99) 
that Mrs. Gandhi’s opposition to nuclear weap- 
ons would prevail, “despite the extensive public 
and private interest in India favouring the 
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bomb.” The Indians insist, however, that their 
explosive device was not a weapon, although 
the author, as many others have done, explains 
that in terms of international perception there 
is little difference between conducting a peace- 
ful nuclear explosion and possessing nuclear 
weapons. Perhaps in 1984 some nation will be 
obliged, for purely defensive purposes of 
` course, and in the cause of restoring peace, to 
detonate a peaceful nuclear explosion on a rival 
capital. . 

The next group of threshold countries 
viewed as possible proliferators are Israel, 
Japan, and the FGR. Israel’s acquisition could 
be imminent (It is suggested that the- Israelis 
may have only to hook up one last wire [p. 
98]). Japan and Germany are not seen as likely 
to go nuclear unless important changes develop 
in their security positions, but Jensen points 
out that their obligations to refrain from the 
domestic production of nuclear weapons do not 
forbid acquisition from abroad (p.95). 

Of the various interests which influence a 
state’s attitude towards the NPT, the author 
concludes that military security is paramount. 
According to, an analysis of the content of 
` debates about nonproliferation in the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, nonaligned states have the great- 
est concern over security. Presumably members 
of alliances can rely on collective support, 
which in most cases includes a nuclear guaran- 
tee. Many of the others feel the lack of any 
reliable ‘guarantee rather acutely. All were 
conscious of loopholes available to states wish- 
ing to evade or withdraw from commitments. 
The author attempted to relate attitudes 
toward the Treaty to other categorizations of 
states, but the only significant ones found were 
alignment and nuclear potential. The states on 
the threshold of a nuclear weapon capability 
` tended to be the most reticent to sign. 


Although the specific procedures are not 
discussed, attention is given to the question of 
- safeguarding against unauthorized dissemina- 
tion of fissionable material. It is clear that 
safeguards will not be foolproof, will add 
unwelcome costs, and will be regarded by some 
as an opportunity for commercial and military 
espionage. But, in their favor, it can be said that 
safeguards against nuclear proliferation could 
establish a basis for international inspection 
procedures which are likely to be needed for 
more comprehensive arms control or disarma- 
- ment measures that may be negotiated in the 
future. 


Many nations have reservations about the. 


NPT on economic grounds, usually because 
they fear that it will institutionalize the ad- 
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vantage of the nuclear weapon states at the’ 


expense of the have-nots. It is extremely 
difficult to segregate peaceful from military 
development potential, particularly since power 


reactors inevitably produce material that can be _ 


made into bombs, since it is impossible to prove 
that a nuclear explosion has no military sig- 


nificance, and since commercial as well as . 


military competition involves secrecy. Un- 
doubtedly some countries are hoping for impor- 
tant economic gains from nuclear. technology, 
and are concerned lest the NPT hinder their 
access to it. l 

Finally, there are the questions of prestige 
and equality. These have their international and 
domestic aspects, and may be more persuasive 


for some states than questions of security or . 


economic advantage. 
Return from the Nuclear Brink covers a lot 
of ground in a modest space. 


a . G. R. LINDSEY 


Operational Research and Analysis | | 
Establishment, Ottawa, Canada 


The Birth of Nations. By Philip C, Jessup. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1974. Pp. 
361. $14.95.) 


Precise and accurate in detail and enlivened 
by humorous episodes of diplomatic gaffes, the 
achievement of independent statehood by 
Korea, Indonesia, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, 
Somalia, and Israel is recorded by the author of 
The Birth of Nations. Dr. Jessup was an 
observer and an active participant in the fre- 
quently unprecedented parliamentary diploma- 
cy that marked those nationalistic movements. 
For many years he practiced and taught inter- 
national law. He served as Ambassador-at-Large 
under President Truman. He was often the 
United States representative at sessions of the. 
General Assembly and of the Security Council 
of the United Nations. Subsequently he served 
as a judge of the International Court of Justice 
at The Hague. 

It may surprise many readers, familiar with 
Dr. Jessup’s learned treatises on issues of 


international law, that in the present work he 
resorts to obstetrical terminology. Thus, the 
“rebirth” of Korea in 1948, an ancient state 
although ruled by Japan from 1910 to 1945, 
was accomplished through the “‘midwifery” of 
the United Nations in general, and of Jessup in 
particular. A chapter dealing with Morocco and 
Tunisia is entitled “Prenatal Pains.” The United 
Nations “delivered” Libya and Somalia. The 
prolonged agony of the period of labor, and the 
sharp birth pangs of Israel are recounted. The 
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clinical figure of speech is stretched to cover 
the “abortive” empire of Bao Dai in Vietnam. 
The attempted secession from Ethiopia by 
Eritrea was “stillborn.” The epithet “national 
bastardy” is applied to Manchukuo, whose 
out-of-bounds parent resided in Tokyo. “Rho- 
desia is not even admitted to the diplomatic 
maternity ward” (p. 303). Dr. Jessup speculates 
that if Japan had won in World War II, 
“Manchukuo would have been legitimated... 


but puppets are very likely to be the victims of . 


infanticide” (p. 334). However, the author does 
not attempt in this thin volume to describe the 
seven countrys’ post-partum depressions or 
raging fevers, _ 

“In a carefully drafted chapter on Israel it 
appears that in 1947 while a member of the 
American delegation to the UN General As- 
sembly, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (characterized 
by Jessup at page 267 as “an ardent champion 
of the Jewish people”) offered her resignation 
to President Truman when the official United 
States position regarding the partition of Pal- 
estine was suddenly changed. In the continuing 
tortuous course of the UN preoccupation with 
that area, Mrs. Roosevelt in 1948 wrote to 
Secretary of State George Marshall. She com- 
plained that “the way in which the recognition 
of Palestine [sic] came about has created 
complete consternation in the United Nations 
... representatives of other governments have 
stated quite frankly that they do not see how 
they could ever follow the United States’ lead 
because the United States changed so often 
without consultation” (p. 286). Jessup, whose 
duty it became to announce to the General 
Assembly that the United States recognized the 
de facto authority of the new state of Israel, 
felt the full force of the reaction to the 
recognition move. ‘There was a lack of con- 
fidence in the integrity of United States inten- 
tions and disbelief of further statements of 
future intentions and policies ... the reaction 
of others, such as Canada, China, and a number 
of Latin Americans ... was due to a feeling, 
which they frankly expressed, that they had 
been double-crossed” (p. 285). President Tru- 
man had earlier been warned by the prescient 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal “that if we 


‘antagonized the Arabs we would endanger our 


access to the vital oil supplies of the Middle 
East” (p. 287). Obviously deeply involved in 
the Israeli matter, Jessup cites and corrects a 
number of published reports on the American 
role. 

Truman on other .occasions strongly sup- 
ported the United Nations. Jessup heard the 
President repeating to himself, “We can’t let the 
UN down!” in 1950 at the time of the invasion 
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of Korea, He “‘laid heavy emphasis on the fact 
that the United States was working through the 
United Nations” in the Korean crisis, and 
upbraided Secretary of State Dean Acheson for 
not mentioning the UN in a briefing of Congres- 
sional leaders (p. 10). Jessup observes that it 
was largely the previous UN action “in helping 
to establish the Republic of Korea [that] added 
a particular reason for invoking the UN and 
contributed to the stand of many governments 
in support of resistance to the [1950] aggres- 
sion.... In contrast, the UN played no role in 
the evolution of the independent states of 
Indochina and there was no comparable inclina- 
tion to have the Security Council plav a part in 
trying to make peace in Southeast Asia” (p. 
42). 

A dilemma facing the United States was 
whether or not to throw its influence behind 
emerging nationalistic ambitions even at the 
cost of friction with the colonial powers, some 
of which were old friends and recent wartime 
allies. The dilemma was repeatedly confronted 
in the independence movements of Indonesia, 
Tunisia, Morocco, Libya and Somalia. 

Dr. Jessup adds much to an understanding of 
the maneuvers that resulted in the emergence of 
the new states. The impulse to write in lighter 
vein, and to reveal the sometimes hectic at- 
mosphere in which agreements are reached, was 
encouraged by Dr. Jessup’s wife, who ac- 
companied him on his governmental missions. 
She took an important part in writing the book, 
which is properly described as a joint venture. 


WILLARD BARBER 
University of Maryland 


The Superpowers in a Multinuclear World. 
Edited by Geoffrey Kemp, Robert L. Pfaltz- 
graff, Jr., and Uri Ra’anan. (Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington Books, 1974. Pp. 300. 
$15.00.) 


The Indian test of a nuclear explosive in May 
1974 suddenly thrust the problem presented by 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons back into 
the public consciousness. In the six years since 
the negotiation and signing of the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty (NPT) in 1968, the further 
spread of nuclear weapons had been given scant 
attention ty our foreign policy makers, but the 
Indian test, combined with the Conference to 
review the operation of the NPT scheduled for 
May 1975, is now forcing these issues off the 
back burner, making a serious discussion of the 
subject particularly timely. Unfortunately, The 
Superpowers in a Multinuclear World does not 
make’ a major contribution to our political 
thinking or to the literature on this subject. 
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In May 1973, the International Security 
Studies Program at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts University, convened a 
conference on the U.S.-Soviet strategic balance 
and nuclear multipolarity, and the current book 
is a compilation of the papers prepared for that 
conference together with a summary of the 
discussions. As such, it suffers from the weak- 
nesses of most other writings growing directly 
out of a meeting rather than from a co- 
. ordinated analysis of a subject; the topics are 
rarely analyzed in great depth, and they express 
the personal views of a wide variety of individu- 
al authors. The editors point out that the 
papers do not purport to be a representative 
cross-section of opinion on nuclear weapons, 
nor do they attempt to present all points of 
view. For this reason, Appendix A, ‘‘Con- 
ference Report,” which summarizes the discus- 
sions at the meeting, may be of the most 
general interest. While coming from a wide 
variety of backgrounds and experience, the 
authors, and in large part the conferees, are 
representative of a school more impressed by 
the political and perhaps even military value of 
nuclear weapons than I am. 

The first three papers deal with the U.S.- 
Soviet strategic balance in a biased and, in my 
view, -unrealistic manner. John Erickson pre- 
sents the U.S.-Soviet force structures as demon- 
strating American inferiority and Russian de- 
Sires to acquire a first-strike capability; these 
views have little basis in fact (he ignores the 
USS. lead of 8500 to 2800 in nuclear warheads), 
and the paper would serve only to mislead a 
serious scholar. Yuri Ra’anan believes that a 
credible deterrent against Soviet intervention 
on behalf of Soviet clients embroiled with 
friends and allies of the West requires that some 
“measurable edge of U.S. superiority remains 
and can clearly be perceived” (p. 20). The 
author ignores that seeking superiority can only 
_ lead to a never-ending arms race and is meaning- 

less when both superpowers have many 
thousands of nuclear warheads. By contrast 
with Ra’anan, Andrew Pierre, in his later, more 
useful paper entitled “Can European Security 
Be ‘Decoupled’ from America?” (previously 
published in Foreign Affairs, July 1973) points 
-out that the concern in the U.S. regarding the 
numerical imbalance in strategic offensive mis- 
siles in the SALT I Agreements found little 
parallel in Europe. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper is that of 
Bhabani Sen Gupta, “How Close Is India to the 
Bomb?” written a year before the Indian 
nuclear test. This is a good unprejudiced analy- 
sis of the political considerations behind the 
Indian nuclear program and may be useful as 
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one speculates where India may go after having 
taken its first step down the road toward 
nuclear weapons. In his thoughtful companion 
piece, “An Indian Nuclear Force in the 80’s,” 
K. Subrahmanyam states his belief that the 
decision to exercise the nuclear option will not 
come until later in this decade and that India 
would not have a nuclear force, in which he 
includes delivery vehicles — such as missiles — 
at least until the end of the 1980s. With respect 
to “Japan’s Nuclear Options,” Masataka Kosaka 
points out the realistic problems for Japan to 
acquire nuclear weapons presented by its de- 
pendence on foreign countries for its nuclear 
resources, but he argues that Japan can maxi- 
mize her political influence by not renouncing 
the option altogether. 

The spread cf nuclear weapons to Israel and 
the Middle East would have much more serious 
and dangerous repercussions than to any other 
area; unfortunately, no paper addressed this 
issue, and it was not the subject of any detailed 
discussion at the Conference. Maybe we will 
have to rely on actual experience to learn what 
should be the U.S. strategic posture in a 
multinuclear warld. 


HERBERT SCOVILLE, JR. 
McLean, Virginia 


Footsteps into the Future: Diagnosis of the 


Present World and a Design for an Alterna- 

tive. By Rajni Kothari. (New York: The Free 

Press, 1975. Pp. 173. $8.95, cloth; $3.95, 

paper.) 

As a volume in the series Preferred Worlds in 
the 1990's, the mission of this book was 
prescribed. It was.to be a contribution to an 
educational process whose goal was global 


reform. The freedom of the author — cooperat- - 
ing with a group of Indian fellow-citizens — _ 


was further limited by guidelines designed to. 
turn the series into a set of “relevant utopias.” 
These were meant to be models of future 


world-order systems which were neither real- 


istic effigies of the present nor figments of the 
imagination. The author was asked to analyze 
the contemporary scene, to prognosticate on 
the basis of his enalysis, to outline his preferred 
world order, and to propose a strategy for 
realizing it. He was however allowed to use his 
own perspective. He did so, with the result that 
in argument and argumentation the book is 
reminiscent of the international demand of 
Third World states for the improvement of their 


-condition,. with the difference that it is here 


made in a sophisticated rather than crudely 
propagandistic manner. 
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In a humane spirit, the author envisages a 
world enabling everyone to be better off, at 
least spiritually, than he or she is now. The 
emphasis is, nevertheless, upon improving the 
lot of the Third World. To the author, the 
crucial issue in restructuring world reality is “‘to 
establish the autonomy of nations in the Third 
World and on that basis to promote a sense of 
collective self-regard among them so that we 
can realize the values of individual freedom and 
dignity, justice in the distribution of worldly 
goods, and opportunity for participation in 
decision-making structures at various levels” (p. 
6). The leitmotif of the book is autonomy and 
dignity, with the nation-states as the instrument 
for their realization. Third World states are as 
yet inadequate instruments, the author claims, 
because the developed world is dominating 
them, and because the overwhelming culture 
and values'of the developed world inhibit 
changes in the intellectual climate indispensable 
for global reform. 

. In the face of the contemporary experience 
that most nation-states rob sections of mankind 
of autonomy and dignity rather than bestow 
them, some justification of this unorthodox 
role assigned to the nation-state might have 
been expected. But there is only a call for an 
intellectual effort to alter prevailing worldviews 
toward an emphasis on self-control and for a 
merger of the Western culture of science with 
the more integral and universal perspective of 
Oriental - civilizations (with the implication, 
perhaps, that in the resulting climate nation- 
states might indeed accomplish human autono- 
my and dignity). There is a call also for 
institutional changes to control the shortcom- 
ings of nation-states. Kothari pleads, for in- 
stance, for functional international agencies to 
satisfy the technical and welfare needs of the 


` world population — especially that of the Third 


World — with power to bring “authoritative 
pressure” to bear upon states to implement 
agreed-upon measures (p. 14). An international 
armed force is recommended to curb violence 
between and within states. A set of suggested 
international institutions would protect human 
rights and standards of justice wherever these 
are violated. The difficulty of reconciling the 
power and activities of these agencies with the 
autonomy of states is hardly mentioned and 
not resolved. l 

These intellectual, cultural, and institutional 
changes are intended to undo the evils the 
author details in his extended diagnosis of the 
contemporary scene: violence, exploitation, in- 
equality, injustice and misery among men and 
states. Their roots are traced to world politics, 
the social and economic structure underlying 
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ce 


‘them, and the philosophical assumptions in- 


forming them. Yet these same evils could be 
found in the ancient world of the Orient, where 
they survive. It appears questionable, therefore, 
whether the responsibility for the prevailing 
evils as well as for the desirable changes must 
rest aè heavily upon the developed world and as 
lightly upon the Third World as the author 
suggests. Had the author been less sweeping and 
conventional in his analysis of the con- 
temporary scene (e.g., in reemphasizing the 
hackneyed and practically irrelevant dichotomy 
between Eastern and Western worldviews); and 


had he paid some attention to the (admittedly 


meager) findings of political science regarding 
world politics and the behavior of states, 


perhaps he might have conceived of a more 


“relevant” utopia. 
WERNER LEVI 
University of Hawati 


Confrontation: The Middle East and World 
Politics. By Walter Laqueur. (New York: 
Quadrangle/The New York Times Book Co., 
1974. Pp. 308. $8.95.) 


Political and historical accounts written soon 
after the events take place can be as brilliant 
and enduring as Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War 
or as technically impressive as W. L. Langer’s or 
A. J. P. Taylor’s appreciations of nineteenth- 
century European diplomacy. Most books of 
“contemporary history” are neither, and; hap- 
pily, they are soon forgotten. Laqueur’s Con- 
frontation is one of those easily forgotten — as 
easily forgotten, perhaps, as the newspaper 
accounts on which it is almost exclusively 
based. There is, in fact, only one section that 
sticks in the mind and that, a part of Chapter 3, 
was not written by Laqueur but by Major 
General {Ret.) Dr. M. Peled. 

It is useful to consider General Peled’s 
analysis first, for his is the only piece of writing 
in the book that rises above journalism and a 
fashionable pessimism. General Peled offered 
the heretical notion that the occupation of 
Sinai is a military liability for both the Israelis 
and the Egyptians. As proof he recalls what has 
happened to the armies that occupied that 
barren place, whether in 1956, 1967, or 1973. 
His argument is not only striking but fruitful, 
for at a stroke it explains some of the errors of 
Arab and Jew in regard to Sinai during the last 
twenty years. It also becomes a hard military 
argument in support of the idea that Israel’s 
refusal to give ground in Sinai immediately 
after the victory of 1967 was a tragic political 
blunder, pregnant with hardship for Israel and. 
the West. 
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In the remainder of the book there are many 
weaknesses and one strength. Three of the 
weaknesses will be mentioned. First, Laqueur is 
‘too quick to regard journalistic accounts as 
authoritative. One example of this must suffice, 
because of limited space, although many could 
be given. At the height of the 1973 war; when 
Israel had surrounded the Third Egyptian 
Army, the Russians sent a message to the 
Americans described variously as “brutal” and 
“urgent” by those who saw it. A few pages 
after he mentioned this. ambiguous communica- 
tion, Laqueur gave an exact description not 
only of it but of an ultimatum to the Israeli 
government from the U.S. allegedly based on 
the Russian note. The source of this contro- 
versial and vital information is given. It is an 
account in an Israeli newspaper, Maariv, pub- 
lished less than a week after the ultimatum and 
what Laqueur calls Israel’s “retreat.” 

A second weakness is even more damaging to 
_ the book. Throughout, Laqueur pays little 
_ attention to the influence of internal politics on 
the formulation of the foreign policies of the 
Arab governments, although he pays consider- 
able attention to the effect of internal politics 
on Israeli policy. Laqueur suggests, for exam- 
ple: “The discrepancy between the extreme 
demands voiced by public opinion and what 
could be done in reality became a major 
problem in Israeli politics” (pp. 256—257). If 
this was so in Israel, was it not also a problem 
in Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, Iraq and even 
in Saudi Arabia and Iran? To neglect the large 
literature on this subject and to fail, to examine 
equally the role of internal politics on both 
sides is, in effect, to write history from the 
point of view of Israel. 

A third weakness of the book is the author’ S 
liking for long, vituperative essays condemning 
Western Europe based on what are, essentially, 
unargued assumptions, Laqueur calls the Euro- 
pean governments foolish, ineffective, coward- 
ly, selfish, small, and amoral. He finds no major 
faults with U.S. policy (p. 275). The heart of 
his criticism of the Europeans is that.tney have 
refused to unite either with one another or with 
the - U.S. In Laqueur’s eyes, the wages -of 
disunity are immorality, pettiness, bankruptcy, 
and eventually, Soviet domination. One won- 
ders. If Western unity is the key to lowering oil 
prices, solving the Arab-Israeli conflict, and 
pursuing a moral foreign policy, does the U.S. 
have the only and best path to that unity? Is it 
effective and sensible policy for the U.S. to 
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its closest friends and then to berate them? Is - 
there no morality in a limited appreciation of 
the merits of the Palestinian case? Is support 
for Israel and American policy the only morally 
admirable position to take in the Middle East? 
One wonders. i 

The strength of Laqueur’s book, and it is not 
negligible, is that despite the flaws, Laqueur 
recognizes the ideal of objective history. Even 
though he writes from the point of view of 
Israel, he is atle to criticize Israeli policy. In his 
view, for example, the Israelis mistakenly fol- 
lowed a policy of immobilisme after 1967 and 
were not magnanimous in victory (pp. 
253—257). That is not much, but it is enough 
to keep the ideal of objectivity alive, 


P, EDWARD HALEY - 


f 


Claremont Men's College 


Foreign Policy Analysis: A Comparative and 
Conceptual Approach. By Howard H. Lent- 
ner. (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Co., 1974. Pp. 295. $8.95.) 


Professor Lentner has written a useful con- 
ceptual and ccmparative analysis related to the 
making of foreign policy. The comprehensive- 
ness of the book is particularly impressive as 
the author examines innumerable propositions 
related to the actors in the foreign policy 
process and the international environment in 
which they operate. The author then proceeds 
to examine the determinants — both internal 
and external — of foreign policy choice, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of such foreign policy 
acts as decisions, mobilization of resources, and 
the application of instruments and techniques. 
The final chapters are concerned with policies: 
and consequences, 

While the many variables and propositions 
related to foreign policy decision making are 
impressive, one often gets the feeling that they 
provide little more than a checklist of factors 
affecting foreign policy with little effort to 
determine which are more important than 
others. Indeed, some of the propositions seem a 
little trite, but this is one of the hazards of 
propositional inventories. 

The evidence used to illustrate the proposi- 
tions is primarily anecdotal and is drawn from a 
variety of settings. Some of the propositions are - 
stated without illustrative exampies or refer- 
ences to empirical findings, ee in one 
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Although the illustrations of specific events ` 
‘to document various propositions proved use- 
ful, the author might have relied a bit more. 


than he did upon data-based studies which test 
hypotheses about the relative importance of 
various determinants. Admittedly, this litera- 
ture is scattered and sometimes contradictory, 
but it is more systematic and preferable to 
shopping for isolated incidents. to support a 
point. 

For Lentner the two most important factors 


. influencing a state’s reaction to its external 


environment and situation are its capacity and 
its predisposition. A’ valiant effort is made to 
provide a gross measure of relative capacity for 
each state. The indicators used for this purpose 
are GNP, population, size, and location. In the 
nuclear-missile era the latter two factors may be 
somewhat questionable in some instances, just 
as population can be a benefit or an impedi- 
ment to a state’s capacity. More effort might 
have been made to justify the final index 
theoretically and logically. Once exerting so 
much energy in constructing the index, the 


author might also have related the capacity - 


measures more systematically to foreign policy 
output in order to test the relative impact of 
capacity upon state behavior. The same might 
be said of the various typologies developed to 
indicate state predispositions. 

A particularly useful aspect of the volume 
lies in the effort to develop models relevant to a 
variety of situations in order to enhance com- 
parative analyses. This is done by presenting six 
abstract models of interaction involving differ- 


_ ing numbers of actors and coalitions. Patterns 


of interaction are then represented graphically 
in terms’ of the instruments utilized, e.g., 
diplomatic, informational, military, and eco- 
nomic. The problem with ‘such an analysis, 
however, is that it is primarily static. Thus it 
seems improper to have used NATO to il- 
lustrate one of the models, for the patterns of 
alliance- interaction have changed considerably 
over the years. 


Whereas the author pays considerable atten- 
tion to the bargaining process involved in 


_ various types of decision-making units, the 


ability to mobilize resources, and the question 


of implementing decisions, little attention is . 


given to the substance of policy. As a result, a 
vast literature is overlooked which attempts to 
relate internal and external determinants to 
specific policies of conflict and cooperation. In 


_ terms of the discussion of policies, the author 


also limits himself to a short chapter dealing 
with policies of insulation, engagement, and 
expansion with little effort to link the analysis 
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with the earlier discussion of determinants. The 


final chapter concerned with consequences of 


foreign policy choice does add a useful discus- 
sion of the implications of foreign policy for 
idomestic society in an effort to complete the 
circle between domestic and foreign politics. , 

The book is clearly an important addition to 
the literature on comparative foreign policy. 
Given its fairly abstract nature and limited 
empirical discussion, it is most likely to be 
effective at the graduate rather than the under- 
graduate level, so that the students’ empirical 
grounding will better enable them to evaluate 
the numerous propositions presented. 


LLOYD JENSEN 
Temple University 


Canada, The United States, and the Third Law 
of the Sea Conference. By R. M. Logan. 
(Montreal: C. D. Howe Research Institute’ 
and National Planning Association, 1974. 
Pp. x, 122. $3.00, paper.) 


As the title suggests, this book is a straight- 
forward survey of Canadian and U.S. policies 


with regard to the main issues being addressed , 


at the UN Conference on the Law of the Sea. — 
Six issue areas are covered in separate chapters: © 
living resources, the continental shelf, the deep 
seabed, marine pollution, navigation, and 
marine scientific research. Each chapter dė- 
scribes the international law pertaining to the 
issue area, U.S. and Canadian official policies 
and the interests behind them, the history of 
bilateral relations, and current bilateral prob- 
lems in the respective areas. 

Only two weaknesses are notable in the 
study — cne minor and one more significant. 
The minoz consideration is the uneven treat- 
ment of the two national positions. Canadian ` 
policies and the assumptions behind those 
policies are sympathetically and thoroughly 
documented. The U.S. position, particularly as. 
it relates to navigation of straits, is not. 
Whether or not the U.S. assumption that a 
high-seas corridor presently exists in inter- 
national straits is correct, it is the basis for U.S. 
insistence on a right of unimpeded transit 
through and over international straits that will, ` 
be overlapped by twelve-mile territorial seas. 
Thus to say that the U.S. “insists that the 
present right of innocent passage through inter- 
national straits be replaced by a new right of 
free transit” (p. 27) is to misrepresent USS. 
assumptions and hence policy. 

Perhaps a more important defect of the. 
study is the impression it leaves that there are 
few significant differences between the. U.S. 
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and Canada in the larger negotiations about the 
law of the sea. The author does indicate the 
troublesome nature of certain bilateral prob- 
lems. In dealing with policies in the inter- 
national negotiations, however, he stresses the 
similarity of national interests and describes the 
differences as simply reflecting “variations in 
the relative significance the two nations attach 
to particular offshore interests” (p. 2). Unfor- 
tunately this approach does not account for a 
decade of troubled relations between the two 
countries over ocean issues and the strong 
sentiments felt in both governments against the 
policies of the other. While the two nations 
may in fact have very similar interests, it is the 
interpretation of those interests through the 
policy process that accounts for the very 
different thrust of Canadian and U.S. policies. 
This study does not consider the policy implica- 
tions of Canada’s strongly felt need to pursue 
an independent role in the negotiations, nor 
U.S. resentment of such independence on the 
part of a close and trusted neighbor. 

This first book-length study of U.S.-Canadi- 
an law of the sea relations should prove of 


_ interest to government officials as weil as to 


scholars. The volume covers the period up to 
Spring of 1974, that is, before the Caracas 
Conference. Although the U.S. position on 
offshore jurisdiction has been modified since 
the book went to press, the study remains 
useful and its conclusions valid in most re- 
spects. 


ANN L. HOLLICK 


The Johns Hopkins University, 
_ School of Advanced International Studies 


Radicalism in Mediterranean France: Its Rise 
~ and Decline, 1848—1914. By Leo A. Lou- 

bere. (Albany: State University of New York 
- Press, 1974. Pp. 258. $20.00.) 


Professor Loubere has written a study of the 
political evolution of the six Mediterranean 
departments of France, closely connected to 
the changing economic and social structure of 
the region. This comes down largely to a 
chronicle and discussion of the emergence of an 
extreme Left in 1848—49, its political qui- 
escence during the Second Empire, the rise of 
radicalism thereafter, and its twentieth century 
decline before the challenge of socialism. Such 
developments take place against a background 
of viticultural expansion from the 1840s to 
1869 which turned. Languedoc into a vast wine 
factory, and of market crises thereafter. Lou- 
bere presents the Midi’s tendency toward the 
Left as a byproduct of modernization in the 
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wine industry, and the politics he traces are 
reflections of the accidents that this industry 
encountered on its way. 

The book is useful to students of French 
politics because it stresses those peculiar local 
aspects that tend to be ignored in more 
ambitious, hence more general, accounts of the 
Third Republic. This point of view is well 
documented, particularly in the latter chapters 
that cover the years 1881—1914 when — ina 
country dominated by moderate Opportunistes 
and Progressistes ~ the Midi challenged Paris as 
a nursery of Radical deputies. 

Loubere shows the reality of unorganized 
political action, sparked by one man or a very 
few, and based either in a cafe or in the offices 
of a local newspaper. He notes the plethora of 
such gazettes, often competing against each 
other: each the mouthpiece and rallying point 
of what was more a local faction than a party, 
at a time when national parties existed largely 
as loose coalitions of local cliques and seign- 
euries. True, “‘national politics offered local 
Radicals a means of upward mobility. not 
available in other professions” (p. 173). But 
localism was pre-emininent, local personalities 
were of the first importance, and particular 
(i.e., local) concerns dominant. In the Mediter- 
ranean South, the first concern was wine. The 
most successful politicians there were usually 
local men, often owners of vineyards, always 
staunch defenders of whatever policy suited 
vintners best. 


In this context, one cannot miss the dispari- 
ty between the general, generous programs 
drawn up in Paris and the specific platform 
planks of purely local concern. Likewise, a new 
reality distinguishes between national politics 
(the Boulanger crisis, the Dreyfus case, even the 
struggle between Church and State) which 
affected the Midi little, and those local affairs 
that so largely marked its politics. Finally, 
Loubere makes clear that, whatever the case 
elsewhere, a region where worker-owners were 
numerous and local economy at all levels was 
dominated by wine knew little class-conscious- 
ness among the “working class.” Even when 
this appeared, along with strikes, early in the 
twentieth century, it soon gave way, as in 
1906—1907, when more immediate common 
concerns cut across class barriers. 


The wine crisis of the 1880s had brought the 
Radicals success as carriers of local demands 
and representatives of local protest. The wine 
crisis of 1906 caused them to decline, because 
by then Radicals had become the ruling paity 
in the Chamber. Protest now had to be in 
carnated by Socialists, often with Radical, 
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sometimes with right-wing support. As this 
happened, -the Radicals, who once represented 
the more urban and economically progressive 
areas of the South, became more “moderate” 
and found new strongholds in the more back- 
ward and rural uplands. But many of the 
Socialists were no more socialist than many of 
the Radicals had been radical. In both cases, the 
labels covered the protest of local populations 
more concerned with their needs and frustra- 
tions than with doctrine or national policy. 
None of this is really unfamiliar, but the 
particular tale has not been told before; and 
many of the details it contains (notably its 
sociological analyses) are new. Out of detailed 
local studies of this sort a truer picture of 
“modern” French politics is.emerging: more 
diverse, more archaic, less modern too, than we 
have tended to think. Mr. Loubére’s book is not 
the most polished contribution to this new 
edifice, but it is workmanlike and serviceable. 


EUGEN WEBER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Political Uses of Sea Power. By Edward N. 
Luttwak. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1974. Pp. 79. $6.50, cloth; 
$2.25, paper.) 


International relations specialists generally 
agree that the global system is now undergoing 
a -highly complex transition from one to 
another ‘historical epoch. Precisely when the 
new era will settle into clear-cut patterns, and 
exactly what the configuration will be, are 
matters for considerable speculation. Mean- 
while, one thing seems evident: While many 
nations continue to seek or to maintain military 
forces ranging in size from substantial to 
massive, systematic constraints and inhibitions 
against using such forces in actual open warfare 
grow steadily stronger. The upshot is a para- 
doxical situation, perhaps lasting years into the 
future, when the aim of the game for many 
nations will be to win wars without firing a 
shot, or, at worst, very few small nonnuclear 
shots. In other words, we are talking about a 
new emphasis on the political and psychological 
uses of military forces short of overt combat. 

In this new situation now emerging, as long 
as nations persist in wanting to use military 
force on each other as a- key element of 
persuasion, but ideally without firing any shots, 


_ a whole new kind of thinking is needed to guide 


foreign and military policy making. An enor- 
mous research gap must be filled if the new 
modes of warless warfare are not to degenerate 
into devastating massacres. Edward N. Luttwak, 
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staff member at the Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research, The Johns Hopkins 
University, has made a major start toward 
bridging this gap with this brief but brilliant 
book. It is an essay likely to become an 
enduring classic in the literature of military 
strategy and tactics at the grand level. 

The Luttwak book is a rarity in several 


- respects. First, it delivers substantially more 


than the title promises. It deals, it is true, with 
the effects of rattling naval sabres in various 
ways, but only because warships have more 
inherent capabilities for nonshooting missions 
of “suasion’’ than do other forms of military 
force. This is not simply “gunboat diplomacy” 
reinvented. The book sets forth fundamental 
definitions and conceptual frameworks for 
thinking about the political uses of any kind of 
military force which are likely to serve as the 
basic terms of reference in this context for 
years to come. - 
Another respect in which this book is a 
delightful rarity is the author’s crisp prose. 
Incorporating perceptive subtleties and deft 


- nuances within a sparse economy of words, 


Luttwak achieves an understated elegance of 
language while packing great range and rigor 
into only seventy-nine pages. He inductively 
draws on historical cases from Athenian naval 
policy prior to the Peloponnesian War, up to and 
including the naval policies of several nations 
involved in the Yom Kippur War of 1973. 
Luttwak certainly has not said the final word 
on his important subject, but this seminal work 
has put down the pretheoretical foundations for 
many areas of new research suggested by 
stimulating ideas on almost every page. Since 
Luttwak is the pure scholar — and a quite 
modest one, with no evident interest here in 
polemics designed to establish himself as the 
court strategist for any regime anywhere (thus 
another noteworthy difference between this 
author and many writers on military strategy, 
perhaps he will pursue some of his own 
provocative leads. 

The book ought to be read and reread by all 
specialists in foreign policy, military studies, 
diplomacy, and international politics more 
broadly. It has gaps, weak spots, and an 
inconclusive ending, but these shortcomings can 
be easily excused in a work which constitutes 
such an impressive beginning in relatively virgin 
territory. If by a happy irony something called 
peace should be initially approximated by the 
consistently successful practice of warless war- 
fare, Luttwak would deserve some of the credit. 


VINCENT DAVIS 
University of Kentucky 
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Makers of American Diplomacy: From Benja- 
min Franklin to Henry Kissinger. Edited by 
Frank U. Merli and Theodore A. Wilson. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1974, 
Pp. 728. $17.50.) ` 


This volume consists of twenty-five essays 
by twenty-seven contributors (all historians 
except for two political scientists) on twenty- 
five mostly major makers of American diplo- 
macy. The majority of the authors received 
their Ph.D.’s in the late 1950s and 1960s, 
although several older scholars also contributed 
to the collection. While the editors assert that 
no one interpretive view prevails, the essays 
largely reflect current liberal conventional wis- 
dom as it has developed under the impact of 
the Vietnam trauma. As a result, an apologetic 
and at times even masochistic mood permeates 
much of the work, and many specific judg- 
ments are flawed by overreaction to America’ S 
misadventure in Indochina. 

In the introduction, the editors state their 
intention of showing the role of elements of 
personality of individual American statesmen in 
shaping events. Nevertheless, they go on to say 
that, “two hundred years have wrought amaz- 
ingly few changes in the essentials of foreign 
affairs — a surprising statement unless one 
reflects on the basic components of the world 
views of Alexander Hamilton and Henry Kissin- 
ger. Survival in a Fostile international environ- 
ment has remained the touchstone, and the 
options by which survival is to be ensured 
appear to be as reszricted and fraught with peril 
today as in the nation’s formative years” (p. 
xvi). 

I shall comment on the most interesting of 
the. twenty-five essays — the five dealing with 
Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, and 
John Quincy Adams, and the twelve pieces on 
late 19th- and 20th-century figures from Mahan 
to Kissinger. 


The first five essays revolve to a considerable 
extent around the eternal argument between 
idealists and realists. Cecil Currey suggests that 
Franklin was both idealisitic and realistic in his 
diplomatic attitudes and actions. Currey says: 
“It may, be that Benjamin Franklin’s great 
contribution in the field of diplomacy was in 
-the realm of ideas rather than on the field of 
action” (p. 20). Currey writes that Franklin 
perceived the relevance of isolation and distrust 
of other nations to the young Republic’s 
strategic position. But Franklin also pro- 
pounded the idea of a union of countries (as 
well as ‘of colonies) for their common welfare 
and security, and stressed the importance of 
strengthening international law. 
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lan Mugridge’s essay on Hamilton and Law- 
fence Kaplan’s on Jefferson clearly contrast the 


realist and idealist views of those statesmen, . 


while as is customary allowing for Jeffersonian 
realism in practice. Hamilton, of course, coun- 
seled the need for attention to “good faith and 
justice” as well as to the national interest. 
Jefferson, on the other hand, clearly perceived 
and acted upon the classical balance of power 
approach in his posture during the Napoleonic 
Wars. Kaplan concludes his essay: “A character- 


, istic American approach to: international rela- 


tions has been the casting of national interest 
on a moral base; Jefferson’s contribution was to 
shape this conceit and to seek a relationship 
with the external world that. followed it.” 
Incidentally, neither Mugridge nor Kaplan have 
novel insights on Hamilton and Jefferson. Pat- 
tick White’s piece on Madison retells the well- 
known story of the latter’s idealism, and 
Norman Graebner’s essay on John Quincy 
Adams reminds us of Adams’s balanced ap- 
proach. Neither White nor Graebner tells us 
anything new. 

Turning to the second cluster of essays, 
Kenneth Hagan’s piece on Mahan and Eugene 
Trani’s essay on Theodore Roosevelt are both 
solid. Trani in particular has resisted any 
temptation in the wake of Vietnam to exag- 
gerate TR’s “imperialist” faults. Ross Gregory 
in his contribution on Wilson submits that 
however excessive Wilson’s idealism was, he did 
contribute to preserving the European balance 
of power through intervention in 1917, and 
also held up a vision of world order which 
could one day be realized. William Kamman in 
his essay on Stimson concludes with an impor- 
in the wake of -Vietnam: 

. hopefully the architects of change in 
United States foreign policy will not exaggerate 
the virtues of withdrawal, weak executives, and 
the lack of idealism. . .”’ (p. 428). 


The last eight essays deal with leaders who 
performed during the maturity and “aware- 
ness” of many readers, ie., FDR, Truman, 
Acheson, Kennan, John Foster Dulles, John 
Kennedy, Fulbright, and Kissinger. Theodore 
Wilson and Richard McKinzie, while not unfair 
in their very critical view of FDR’s foreign 
policy blunders, are guilty of some cheap shots 
at the man’s character and competence. John 
Lewis Gaddis’s piece on Truman reflects the 
balance found in his much praised The United 
States and the Origins of the Cold War. But it 
needs to be said that Gaddis is too “Martian” in 
this essay aS well as in his book. He has 
obviously never had any first-hand experience 
with Soviet foreign policy. 
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Robert Ferrell and David McClellan in their 
piece on Acheson are among those victimized 
by overreaction to Vietnam. They assert that 
Acheson was too tough on the Russians. They 
fail to acknowledge Acheson’s role in the 
Truman Administration’s inadvertent invitation 
to North Korean aggression in 1950, although 
they correctly note that Acheson did not warn 
against American forces moving toward the 
Yalu after Inchon. Thomas Paterson’s piece on 
Kennan is flawed by an attack on Kennan’s 
character, and is also too critical in appraising 
Kennan’s understanding of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy. Paterson like Gaddis is too charitable 
toward the USSR’s role in the world. Herbert 
Parmet’s piece on Dulles is a welcome, balanced 
view of a narrow but much maligned man. 

Robert Divine’s treatment of JFK is a 
compendium of most of the current liberal 
cliches about that so-called “Cold Warrior.” 
David Trask’s essay on Fulbright is excessive in 
its praise, although an interesting account of 
the man’s intellectual development and political 
role. The final piece — Michael Roskin’s essay 
on Kissinger — is easily the worst in the 
collection. Roskin has apparently not read 
much of the literature judging by his brief 
bibliographical note, and perhaps accordingly is 
largely wrong in his understanding of the roots 
of Kissinger’s thinking. Bismarck — not Metter- 
nich — is HK’s major mentor. Roskin, like 
Kissinger, is also much too optimistic in his 
view of the “successes” of détente. 

It is questionable whether this volume adds 
much to our knowledge of American diplomacy 
and some of the men who have made it. The 
book is alsó, as noted many times, flawed by 
the influence of the Indochina debacle on the 

- present outlook of most of the contributors. 
But it is reassuring to know that most of the 
young authors of these pieces understand that 
“survival in a hostile international environ- 

' ment” is a basic challenge to American foreign 

policy makers now as in the past. And it is also 
comforting to know that the temporary vogue 
of the New Left is apparently already passé 
among at least most of this group of young 
diplomatic historians in the U.S. 


DONALD BRANDON 
University of San Francisco 


Reflections on the Cold War: A Quarter Cen- 
tury of American Foreign Policy. Edited by 
Lynn H. Miller and Ronald W. Pruessen. 
(Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1974. Pp. 207. $10.00.) 
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The war in Vietnam served one useful 
purpose. It stimulated a reassessment of the 
assumptions upon which American foreign poli- 
cies have been based since at least World War II. 
The roots of these policies, upon examination, 
almost invariably lead back to the cold war. But 
what was the cold war? How did it come 
about? Were there alternatives? Answers which 
to many were self-evident in the 1950s grew 
increasingly inadequate from a later perspec- 
tive. Unfortunately, those assaults on the con- 
ventional wisdom which attracted the widest 
attention during the 1960s merely substituted 
new myths for old ones. If traditionalists often 
appeared as counsels for the defense of Ameri- 
can diplomacy, the revisionists served as prose- 
cuting attorneys. Their ‘searing indictments,” ` 
as the blurbs used to say, provided titillation in 
the heady atmosphere of the 1960s, but not 
much else. Indeed, some of the more celebrated 
or these works (e.g., Gar Alperovitz’s Atomic 
Diplomacy, for instance, or Barton J. Bern- 
stein’s early writing on the same subject) now 
stand as curiosa; embarrassments which even 
their authors are unwilling to defend. At the 
same time more serious revisions of existing 
interpretations were being developed which 
compel attention, whether or not one agrees 
with them. The present volume, consisting of 
papers read during a lecture series in 
1970—1971, offers a convenient sampling of 
both types. 


Three of the essays ought to be read by 
anyone interested in the subject. Stanley Hoff- 
man, after a perceptive review of the existing 
scholarship on the origins of the cold war, puts 
forward his own: analysis. He emphasizes the 
degree to which both the United States and 
Russia misconstrued the intentions of the 
other, and how these misunderstandings shaped 
their own pclicies. Norman B. Hannah, the only 
contributor who can be said to begin from an 
orthodox position, tries to show why the cold 
war evolved differently in Asia and Europe. In 
the latter area, he points out, a basic equilibri- 
um respected by both sides was achieved fairly 
quickly. Not so in Asia, which helps account 
for the dangerous struggle still going on. Rich- 
ard A. Falk stresses the similarities between the 
United States and the Soviet Union as counter- 
revolutionary powers, and probes the inter- 
action between American foreign and domestic 
policies. Though prone to the facile equations 
(Attica = domestic policy, My Lai = foreign 
policy) one expects from a Mary McCarthy or 
Gore Vidal, Falk’s is a stimulating essay. 


Harrison E. Salisbury and Walter LaFeber 
offer provocative interpretations of more lim- 
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ited subjects. In an admittedly speculative 
paper, Salisbury suggests that the North Korean 
invasion of South Korea (directed by Stalin) 
was an early manifestation of the Sino-Soviet 
split which American policy makers failed to 
perceive until much later. Instead, Truman and 
those around him interpreted the move as a 
thrust by monolithic communism against the 
“free world.” LaFeber also focuses on the 
Korean war, more specifically on the American 
decision to cross the 38th parallel. This deci- 
sion, according to LaFeber, ‘marked the mo- 
ment when the United States decided to move 
from a policy of ‘containment,’ as defined by 
President Truman in 1947, to a policy of 
‘liberation,’ or the rolling back of Communism” 
(pp. 74—75). Together with what he refers to as 
“diplomatic offensives” in Europe and else- 
where, LeFeber sees this, move as a major 
turning point in the cold war. Implicit through- 
out his prose is the notion that the Korean war 
provided the Truman administration with a 
convenient excuse for what it wished to do all 
along. Perhaps, but LaFeber’s case is not 
persuasive. 

The other chapters in this book are not as 
rewarding. Barton J. Bernstein offers an ac- 
count of the Cuban missile crisis which differs 
from existing ones only in the degree of 


culpability he assigns to Kennedy. Since there is 


plenty of blame to spread around, one wonders 
why Bernstein felt the need to involve himself 
in tortured explanations of how the Soviet 
Union did not technically lie in anncuncing it 
had “no need” to place missiles outside Russia, 
at a time in fact it was placing them in Cuba (p. 
114). The conclusion of Richard J. Barnet’s 
essay is that the arms race “is now independent 
of the Cold War and has a life of its own” (p. 
159). True enough, but Barnet fails to tell the 
reader how and why this has happened. Instead 
he gives a selective, sketchy account of the cold 
war’s evolution. Ronald W. Pruessen selects as a 
case study the American response to economic 
crises in Greece, Turkey, and Western Europe in 
1947, and comes to the unremarkable conclu- 
sion that the response was often stated in 
economic terms. Lynn H. Miller’s chapter on 
the United States and the UN consists of little 
more than a roster of American sins. Miller 
condemns the American response to Korea as a 
violation of the spirit if not the charter of the 
‘UN, for instance, but reports without comment 
Russia’s threat to atomize the British, French, 
and Israelis in the Suez area in 1956. Presum- 
ably this is because the latter situation “was 
generally viewed in the rest of the world as the 
kind of aggression that the UN was specifically 
designed to prevent” (p. 171). So it goes. 
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Reflections is a mixed bag, as are most” 


anthologies. Already dated in some respects — 
several contributors appear to have believed 
that campus upheavals portended revolution 
and civil war at any moment -- it provides a 
good introduction to cold war revisionism. 


ROBERT JAMES MADDOX 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Law and Civil War in the Modern World. Edited 
by John Norton Moore. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1974. Pp. 648. 
$22.50, cloth; $8.95, paper.) l 


This book incorporates twenty essays and 
five comments, the outcome of a Civil War 
Project undertaken by the American Society of 
International Law. Most contributors are Amer- 


icans (some hail from the United Kingdom), - 


and, inasmuch as the project was conceived and 
implemented at a time when America was 
traumatized by the Indo-China War, the whole 
volume seems to be haunted by the specter of 
Vietnam. A civil war, like a case of drowning, 
may be observed either from the viewpoint of 
one submerged or from that of another rushing 
to the rescue and resentful of being sucked into 
the whirlpool. This book looks at the problem 
through the eyes of the latter. The term 
“intervention” appears in the very titles of ten 
out of the twenty essays (not to mention the 
bibliographical list), There are even contribu- 
tions scarcely relevant to civil wars as such (e.g., 
“Selected Constitutional Issues Arising from 
Undeclared Wars,” by Lawrence R. Velvel, pp. 
190—214), which can only be explained in the 
specific context of American involvement in 
Indo-China. Perhaps the volume should have 
been designated “Foreign Intervention in Civil 
Wars.” 

As pointed out by James N. Rosenau, the 
literature on intervention is “long on moral 
judgments and short on analytic insights” (p. 
129). Gaining such insights, and conveying 


` them to their fellow scholars, is obviously the 


desire of practically all participants in this 
project. The task, however, is difficult if not 
impossible. Suffice it to note that they them- 
selves are apparently underwhelmed by the 
cogency of each other’s argumentation. In the 
rather trenchant comments, Tom J. Farer con- 
tends that John Norton Moore (the book’s 
editor) “has failed to comprehend the problem 
of intervention” (p. 549), whereas Moore re- 
sponds that Farer’s reasons are given “‘with his 


` 


~ 


usual confusion” (p. 565). There is also a sharp @ 


exchange on the controversial issue of humani- 
tarian intervention between Ian Brownlie (pp, 


t 
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217-228) and Richard B. Lillich (pp. 
229—251). On the whole, one is left with the 
despondent conclusion that, in Jerome Alan 
Cohen’s words, intervention is “a murky con- 
cept” and “a slippery vehicle” (p. 349). 

Scholars, of course, rarely agree with one 
another, particularly in the fields of political 
science and international relations. Nothing 
political is conducive to the consolidation of an 
exact science. And the question of intervention 
is, in all likelihood, among the most volatile in 
international relations. The merits or demerits 
of intervention are usually debated against a 
given political background, and many a scholar 
is willing to shift his position when the dramatis 
personae in the international scene change. To 
adduce Stephen M. Schwebel’s example: Hitler 
wanted to unite the German-speaking inhabi- 
tants of the Sudetenland with Germany; Nehru 
wished to unite the Goans with India (p. 457). 
Yet, it is all too easy to condemn the one while 
applauding the other. 

Intervention raises many problems, ranging 
from desire and capacity to intervene (on the 
difference between desire and capacity in this 
respect, see Oran R. Young, p. 112) to the 
legality of intervention. Under current inter- 
national law, foreign intervention in a civil war 
is permissible (if at all) only when requested by, 
and extended in support of, the constitution- 
ally lawful government fighting to suppress a 
rebellion (see Richard R. Baxter, p. 524). Any 
attempt on the part of a foreign country to aid 
and abet the rebels is viewed as unlawful 
intervention in the domestic affairs of the local 
state, if not as an outright act of aggression (p. 
525). The frouble is that a civil war may evolve 
in such a way that one can no longer tell which 
is the lawful government of that state and who 
is rebelling against whom. 


The crux of the issue of intervention, how- 
ever, lies elsewhere. All too often, intervention 
generates counterintervention, and gradually 
local issues become the concern of the whole 
world. In the nuclear era any major conflict 
threatens to be “a war to end all wars” in an 
apocalyptic sense which would have been in- 
comprehensible to previous generations. The 
challenge, as enunciated by Cyril E. Black, is 


“the construction of a system of world order 


within which the unrest within individual coun- 
tries can run its course without becoming a 
source or an excuse for international conflict” 
(p. 69). 

But a principle of nonintervention — even 
given the debatable assumption that it can be 
strictly and impartially implemented — is nota 


panacea. The tremendous importance of the, 
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issue of intervention must not eclipse the 
phenomenon of civil wars. Civil wars may take 
place without serving as a vortex for foreign 
intervention. Nevertheless, the struggle between 
the exclusively local forces is liable to produce 
devastating results. Is it necessary to belabor 
the point that the United States suffered more ' 
casualties in its Civil War than in all its wars 
with other countries (prior to Vietnam) 
combined? 

If we are really addressing ourselves to the 
question of Jaw and civil war in the modern 
world (the ostensible subject of this volume), 
we cannot escape the conclusion that the 
situation is paradoxical. On the one hand, the 
prohibition of wars between nations constitutes, 
the cornerstone of contemporary international 
law. The launching and waging of an interstate 
war of aggression is not merely illicit: it is a 
crime punishable by international law (vide the 
Nuremberg judgment and verdict). On the other 
hand, international law does not forbid civil 
(intrastate) wars. Evidently, the internal consti- 
tutional law in each state interdicts any attempt 
to remove the local government by force, But 
international law as such remains indifferent to 
the outbreak of a civil war. 


Admittedly, international law is not entirely 
indifferent to the conduct of hostilities in a 
civil war. Under Article 3, common to the four 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 for the Protection 
of the Victims of War (frequently referred to as 
a “Convention in miniature”), certain minimal 
humanitarian obligations are imposed on parties 
to an intemal conflict, provided the level of 
hostilities is such that one can talk of an armed 
conflict as distinct from minor incidents. This 
ius in bello interno is profoundly examined by 
Richard R. Baxter (pp. 518—536). Efforts are 
now in progress to revise the law and expand 
the protection granted to the victims of civil 
wars. 


The cardinal point still is that there is no 
international ius ad bellum pertaining to civil 
wars. We cannot even deteĉt germinal rules as a 
precursor of things to come. The difficulties are 
self-explanatory: “‘confronting change with or- 
ders to preserve the status quo” (to quote John 
W. Burton, p. 110) simply will not do. Yet, 
international law cannot afford the luxury of 
overlooking wars merely because the antago- 
nists do not cross any international frontier. At 
a time of growing interdependence, particularly 
within regional groupings, the concept of an 
impenetrable frontier is just outmoded. Modern 
international law has encroached upon what 
used to be regarded as the “reserved domain” 
of states at so many points. Why should it 
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flinch from making the attempt to regulate 
internal violence? 
This challenge to orthodoxy in international 
jaw remains to be met. 
YORAM DINSTEIN 


Tel-Aviv University, Israel 


The United States and the Caribbean Republics, 
1921—1933. By Dana G. Munro. (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974. Pp. 
394. $17.50.) 


Whether or not the United States can be said 
to be playing an imperial role in the Caribbean 
today, there is no doubt, of course, that it did 
‘play such a role from the Spanish-American 
War until the 1930s. Dana Munro, Professor 
Emeritus of History at Princeton and a former 
foreign service officer stationed in the Carib- 
bean and in the Latin American Division of the 
State Department in the 1920s, has written his 
second major diplomatic history of that period, 
drawing upon his own experiences as well as 
official government records. His argument, in 
effect, is a qualified, moderate defense of the 
U.S. imperial role. 

According to Munro, the 1920s should be 
seen as a transition period from the open, 
unabashed military interventionism of the pre- 


vious decades to the more far-reaching non-. 


interventionism of the Good Neighbor Policy. 
To be sure, the main thrust of U.S. policies 
during the 1920s continued to be the discour- 

agement of revolution and general instability, 
based on the traditional premise that “disorder- 
ly conditions” (as Munro puts it) invited 
European intervention which could threaten 
vital U.S. interests in the area, particularly the 
Panama Canal. By 1921, however, growing 
anti-Americanism in Latin America, as well as 
domestic U.S. opposition to military interven- 
tion, induced the State Department to ettempt 
to realize its objectives by different means. 

The main body of Munro’s book consists of 
highly detailed descriptions — sometimes fasci- 
nating, sometimes just wearying — of the U.S. 
role in Nicaraguan, Cuban, Haitian, and Do- 
minican politics. Throughout the narrative run 
three major arguments. First, the United States 
did not deliberately seek permanent, imperialist 
contro] in the Caribbean, but rather sought 
. only to “stop disorder,” “correct conditions” 
that might lead to internal uprisings and exter- 
nal interference, and “promote orderly repub- 
lican government” (pp. 9, 23, 10). Second, 
contrary to appearances, the United States did 
not favor dictatorship in its pursuit of stability 
but on the contrary believed that real stability 
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could only be achieved after the establishment 
of democracy. Indeed, Munro argues that if 
anything, Washington could be criticized for 
excessive activism on behalf of free elections: 
“I think we oversimplified the problem, but we 
could hardly be accused of not being interested 
in the development of democratic institutions” 
(p. 381). Apparent examples to the contrary, 
such as U.S. acceptance of the Machado regime 
in Cuba and of the budding totalitarianism of 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, do not 
reflect U.S. satisfaction but only a growing 
reluctance to actively intervene — or re-inter- 
vene — in the internal politics of those unfor- 
tunate countries. Finally, U.S. policies were in 
no measure inspired by a desire to support U.S. 
private investment in Caribbean countries. The 
State Department frequently blocked private 
loans and investments when it considered them 
to be politically unwise or potentially exploita- 
tive of the local peoples, and when it did back 
such business activities, it did so in support of 
its own political objectives rather than corpor- 
ate profits. 

How convincing are these arguments?- As in 
his earlier works, Munro is entirely persuasive in 
refuting neo-Marxian interpretations of U.S. 
policies. He is considerably less persuasive in 
arguing for the benevolence of U.S. political 
purposes in the Caribbean, and insufficiently 
thoughtful about the ultimate consequences of 
U.S. activism, whatever the intentions. The 
State Department sought democracy in the 
Caribbean only as long as it didn’t conflict with 
stability, which had higher priority; hence its 
unwillingness to use its considerable influence 
to force change upon “stable” repressive re- 
gimes throughout the area, even where such 
regimes had come into power as a direct 
consequence of previous U.S. interventions, as 
had the Somoza and Trujillo dictatorships. And 
while Washington did not consciously and 
purposefully set out to create an imperium in 
the Caribbean, it can hardly be denied that the 
consequences of its repeated interventionism, 
political and economic as. well as military, were 
remarkably similar to the more open nine- 
teenth-century imperialism of European powers 
in Asia and Africa. From Munro’s narrative 
vividly emerge all the familiar patterns: the 
well-intentioned but infuriating paternalism, 
the myriad of good works in health, education, 
construction, etc., the appreciative and cooper- 
ative elites whose political and economic for- 
tunes are tied to the metropole, but on the 
other hand the growing resentment and nation- 
alism that eventually led to disengagement, or 
as others would have it, the development of 
more subtle forms of indirect control. 
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Perhaps most seriously, Munro completely 
accepts and repeatedly asserts (with little sup- 
porting argumentation) the underlying premise 
of U.S. policy in the Caribbean, then and now: 
that the area is indeed, “vital” to U.S. “national 
security,” and that as a result political instabil- 
ity there is of direct concern to the American 
government. In the nuclear era this article of 
faith is increasingly being questioned, but even 
in earlier times its validity is far from obvious, 
at the least requiring analysis rather than 
assertion. 


Still, Munro has produced another well-. 


written, scholarly history, providing much grist 
for many a mill. 
JEROME SLATER 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


Controversial Subjects of Contemporary Inter- 
national Law: An Examination of the New 
Entities of International Law and their 
Treaty-Making Capacity. By Chris N. Okeke. 
(Rotterdam: Rotterdam University Press, 
1974. Pp. 243. $20.00.) 


Systematically arranged in seven parts, this 
volume discusses the way in which different 
entities can participate in international law. 
Throughout the book Dr. Okeke takes account 
of the fact that international relations are no 
longer a matter of states alone and that 
increasingly, international legal contacts are 


“ established through other channels. According 


to Okeke the essential element of international 
personality is vested in new entities not by 
international law but by the facts of inter- 
national life (p. 19). A construction of inter- 
national law as a purely interstate system is 
outdated. Apart from states, the study covers: 
members of a federation, the Holy See, Rho- 
desia, national liberation movements, Bangla- 
desh, Biafra, intergovernmental organizations 
and nongovernmental organizations (including 
corporations). Although recognizing that their 
status is inferior to that of states, Okeke finds 
for each of them grounds to demonstrate that 
they have sufficient legal personality to partici- 
pate in international law. This conclusion 
means that recognition by (other) states is not 
decisive for the establishment of new legal 
persons. Okeke therefore accepts that inter alia 
Rhodesia possesses the essential criteria for 
statehood. This does not, of course, preclude 
collective action against it. 

When a popular uprising is evidently sup- 
ported by a wide majority of the people 
concerned, as in the cases of Bangladesh and 
Biafra, a new person comes into existence 
under international law, as soon as other states 
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become involved (e.g., by supplying arms, by 
humanitarian help or by recognition, see p. 
158). A continuation of assistance to the 
“legitimate” government may then become an 
unjustified intervention by third states (p. 142). 
Okeke accepts the principles of “territorial 
integrity” and “nonintervention” to the extent 
that no state should encourage or exploit 
rebellion inside another state. But if an insur- 
rectionist movement has acquired sufficient 
force and stability, other states are bound to 
recognize its legitimacy. In the last resort, 
self-determination — even in a noncolonial 
setting — should be placed above territorial 
integrity (pp. 177 and 227). For each of the 
subjects Okeke gives a survey of the positions 
taken by authors and governments which are - 
most involved. In particular the thorough inves- 
tigations of the Soviet literature are of great 
interest (Ok2ke studied in Kiev for six years” 
before he came to the Netherlands, where he 
wrote his book). 

Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice ably typified the 
book when writing in its foreword: “It is a 
work that cannot fail to provoke thought, 
written positively yet with restraint, it makes a 
balanced presentation of the various topics that 
the author deals with, and comes to conclusions 
that are defensible even where controversial.” 
In most céses, I would even submit that 
Okeke’s conclusions are on the more defensible 
side of the controversies. 


HENRY G. SCHERMERS 
University of Amsterdam, Netherlands 


The Limits of Law. Edited by J. Roland 
Pennock and John W. Chapman. (New York: 
Lieber-Atherton Inc., 1974. Pp. 276. $8.95.) 


This collection of essays is based upon 
papers originally delivered at the meeting of the 
American Society for Political and Legal Philos- 
ophy in Chicago (December, 1970), though 
revisions have been made and further conitritu- 
tions added. 

“The limits of law” is a peg upon which 
theoretical and empirical generalizations of 
many kinds zan be hung. 

(1) Ethical Limits: Two essays launch a 
sapping opezation against “‘paternalism.” Legis- 
lation that might appear to be unjustifiable 
unless one ascepts the right of the law-maker to 
coerce us for our own good can, it is argued, be 
justified by the harm-to-others principle. Mi- 
chael D. Bayles (chap. 12) achieves this by 
assuming that only direct invasions of liberty 
require justifying at all. If drug taking is . 
punished, that is paternalism and unwarranted; 
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but if the drug seller is punished, it is done to 
prevent him harming another, so paternalism is 
' not involved. The consumer whose supplies are 
cut is to be told presumably, that no one is 
. inferfering with him. Donald H. Regan (chap. 
13) achieves an even more spectacular analyz- 
ing-away of the problem: a motorcyclist who 
fails to wear a crash helmet can be regarded, he 
says, as a different person from that later entity 
whose skull is cracked; consequently, he is one 
who harms another and so is caught by the 
harm principle. 

' A more substantial contribution to the 
ethical debate is made by Alan Dershowitz 
(chap. 9), whose paper receives inadequate 
criticism from Stephen Wasby and Martin Gold- 
ing (chaps. 10 and 11). Granted that preventing 
harm is the principal justification for interfering 
with liberty, first, who is to decide what 
constitutes harm, and secondly, by what pro- 
cedures and by what standards of proof is the 
occurrence of harm to be ascertained? Liberals 
usually allocate the first role to democratic 
legislatures and the second to due-process- 
observing courts. Dershowitz points out that, in 
the context of civil commitment of the men- 
tally ill, the American lega! system allocates 
both roles to psychiatrists. Once a psychiatrist 
is able to diagnose illness, a man will .be 
interned if the psychiatrist adds that he is likely 
to be a danger to himself or others. Comparison 
might have been made with the case of the 
political terrorist: if he is interned without 
having already committed a harm defined by 
the legislature and found to have occurred, 
beyond reasonable doubt, by a jury, the sacri- 
fice of libertarian values is at once recognized. 


(2) Functional Limits: Michael A. Weinstein 
(chap. 7) suggests that whichever out of three 
functions of law we take to be primary — 
exploitation, regulation, or creation — its 
achievement must be limited by reference to 
_the other two. Sergie Cotta (chap. 6) tells us 
that law is the ought-system centered in the 
principle or value of justice, that it limits 
politics whose overriding value is solidarity, but 
is limited by ethics whose overriding value is 
love. It is not clear how these phenomeno- 
logical insights bear on practical issues. 


(3) Limited Compliance: Two essays discuss 
the extent to which recent controversial deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court have been obeyed. 
Victor G. Rosenblum (chap. 17) takes the 
evidence to show that the Court is not as 
limited, as a vehicle of reform, as was previous- 
ly thought. Graham Hughes (chap. 8), on the 
other hand, concludes that it should exercise 
caution. 
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complied with, but its goals not achieved. How 
are we to measure goal success? Three essays 
consider this ‘question, and criticize recent 
empirical research about the effectiveness of 
the law for failing to grapple with it. Kenneth 
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(4) Limited Effectiveness: Law may be° 


M. Dolbeare (chap. 14) suggests that the effec- _ 


tiveness of law should be measured in terms of 
a conceptual framework, such as the crisis-of- 
legitimacy thesis. Jerome Hall (chap. 15) substi- 
tutes as the test of effectiveness the extent to 
which law maximizes certain kinds of values. 
Hugo Adam Bedau (chap. 16) correctly argues 
that the first thing to do is to isolate law as a 
variable relevant to social constancy and social 
change from among the complete set of change- 


relevant variables; after which it is likely that / 


we will find that there is such an enormous 
variety of relevant phenomena that we will 
repudiate all current large-scale generalizations 
about the law’s effectiveness. 


(5) Inherent limits: Are there limits to the 
achievement of any goal resulting from the 
nature .of law or the nature of men? The first 
five essays may be seen as dealing primarily 
with this question. Julius Cohen (chap. 3) and 
Kent Greenawalt (chap. 5) concentrate on the 
legal end: legal regulations are general rather 
than particularized; they are often vague, and 
the assessments of fact to which they have to 
be applied are often uncertain; further, legal 
enforcement always entails cost, which has to 
be set against the achievement of any goal. 
David J. Danelski (chap. 1) considers the 
human end also: in assessing what law can 
achieve, we must have regard to the many 
factors governing the moral and legal socializa- 
tion of the maturing individual. William Leon 
McBride (chap. 2) suggests that, though limits 
of this sort may have applied in the past, they 
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might not-in a desolate future society armed ¢, - 


with manipulative techniques, bugging, data 
collection and so on. 

June Covin Tapp (chap. 5) summarizes a 
mass of fascinating research about psychologi- 
cal reactions to law and other rule-systems, 
particularly among the young. Her principal 
empirical contention seems to be that there is 
nothing in the psychology of the human animal 
which prevents him from reaching a stage where 
he will make judgments about “legality” not in 
terms of rules of positive law alone, but by 
reference to other rule-systems and general 
principles of justice and compassion as well; 
although it is the case, apparently, that only a 


few blessed individuals actually reach this stage. - 


With this contention she couples a highly- 


controversial philosophical prescription: we 
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ought to educate ourselves and others to assess 


. legality in this “postconventional” way. To 


adjudge law-violating conduct “legal” by refer- 
ence to some extra-legal standard may seem 
attractive in the case of an underprivileged 
deviant; but where is a line to be drawn to 
prevent comparable appeals by lawbreakers in 
high places to their own extra-legal standards? 
This book has something to offer to readers 
with a wide variety of interests; but, because of 
the diversity of issues implicit in the title, many 
will wish to read it selectively. There is not‘a 
great deal in the way of original philosophic 
discussion. Perhaps the most useful essays are 
those, such as chapter nine, which investigate 
the bearing of recent empirical research on 
traditional questions of legal philosophy. 


J. W. HARRIS 
Keble College, Oxford - 


The Soviet Foreign Trade Monopoly: Institu- 
tions and Laws. By John Quigley. (Colum- 

- bus: Ohio State University Press, 1974. Pp. 
256. $15.00.) 


There are a number of reasonably scholarly ! 


works on Soviet foreign trade now in print. 
This, however, is the first to focus specifically 
on the monopoly “‘issue’”’ associated with the 
Soviet system of foreign trade. Professor Quig- 


‘ley directs his study toward explaining Lenin’s 


key role in the decision to create a state foreign 
trade monopoly, the cyclical nature of the 


degree of monopoly control through Soviet. 


history, and the relative efficacy of both the 
concept and implementation of the system 
during Sovjet industrial and commercial devel- 
opment. The final chapter, devoted mainly toa 
review of Soviet and East European criticism — 
both implicit and explicit — of the contem- 
porary usefulness of the monopoly, ends this 


short but complex volume on a note of. 


substantial uncertainty. 

But it is not for this somewhat strained 
focus on the monopoly issue that the book 
deserves a wide readership within both the 
scholarly and business communities. This is an 
important study because, better than any other 


now available anywhere, it provides detailed 


insight into what American businessmen call 
the “‘purchasing influences” of the Soviet mar- 
ket — the institutional and behavioral patterns 
which affect their international buying habits. 
American corporate executives are continually 
puzzled that even relatively small sales to the 
Soviets require months and sometimes years of 
intermittent negotiations before a contract is 
signed. They would be rather less mystified 
after a careful reading of this book. As de- 
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scribed by the author, the political and bureau- 
cratic labyrinth through which an order for 
foreign sale or purchase evolves is tortuous and 
fraught with pitfalls.. The Soviet industrial 
end-user, for: example, is far removed and 
insulated from the Soviet foreign trade organi- 
zation. Separated by layer upon layer of bu- 
reaucracy, the Soviet end-user and the actual 
monopoly FTO (combine) purchaser cannot 
easily signal each other. The numerous “‘middle- - 
men” include the end-user’s industrial trust and 
ministry, specific agencies of Gosplan and 
Gossnab, the All-Union Council of Ministers, an 
assortment of other state committees, special 
units like the Gosbank and Vneshtorgbank; and 
within the Ministry of Foreign Trade, the 
monopoly trading combine is subject to par- 
ticularly heavy-handed guidance from at least 
one geographically organized ‘administraticn”’ 
and one product-related “main administration.” 
The author's major contribution to new knowl- 
edge is his detailed legal and operational de- 
scription and ~ sometimes — analysis of the 
historical interplay between all of These 
agencies: 


After ncting that this is a good and usefull 
book for specialists and knowledgeable laymen, 
it is incumbent upon the reviewer to point out 
a number of weaknesses. First, and most 
serious, this book bears an uncanny resem- 
blance to contemporary Soviet-authored works 
on similar subjects, in its almost complete lack 
of critical analysis. Only in those passages 
relating to Lenin’s role in the establishment of 
the monopoly, and the final chapter dealing 
with contemporary Soviet and East European 
criticism of the system,does the study show 
evidence of a true analytic approach. Even then 
the critique remains primarily within the Soviet 
frame of reference. This is unfortunate from a 
social science standpoint, though in fairness it 
should be noted that the author is a professor 
of law, not a political scientist. 


Second, and closely associated with this - 
“laundered? approach, the author provides 
solid historical-political reference points only 
when dealing with the in-fighting during Lenin’s 
brief period as chief Soviet policy maker. Yet 
foreign trade policy and its various institutional 
frameworks have been substantial: political and 
economic issues through all of the succeeding 
eras of Stalin, Malenkov, Khrushchev, and 
Brezhnev. None of these leaders or their policy 
inputs are mentioned except in passing. Infact 
one looks in vain for Khrushchev’s name in the 
book’s index. 


Which leads to a final point: As in most 


‘Soviet scholarly works, the index is virtually 
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nonexistent. This may not be the fault of the 
author; nonetheless it is a major fault. The lack 
of areal index makes reference use of this work 
particularly irritating, and yet it is ultimately as 
a sourcebook and roadmap that its chief value 
is to be derived. Publishers should not be 
allowed to get away with such a disservice, nor 
should authors allow it to happen. 


ROBERT W. CLAWSON 
Kent State University 


Air, Water, Earth, Fire: The Impacts of the 
Military on World Environmental Order. By 
‘Ruth B. Russell et al. (Sam Francisco: Sierra 
Club, International Series No. 1, 1974. Pp. 
vii, 71. $2.00, paper.) 


This collection of essays adds significantly to 
the belatedly expanding literature on political 
aspects of accelerating ecological disruption of 
the human habitat. Ruth B. Russell (editor as 
well as contributor) summarizes the “nature of 
military impacts on the environment.” Arthur 
Westing (plant biologist) reviews disruptive ec- 
ological impacts of American military opera- 
tions in Indochina. Herbert Scoville (military 
applications of science and technology) reaches 
beyond the consequences of thermonuclear 
war, to demonstrated hazards deriving from 
nuclear weapons testing, including allegedly 
safe explosions underground. He also goes after 
the nuclear power industry, a byproduct of 


military-oriented research and development. He 
gives special attention to the drive for “‘breeder- 
type” reactors which produce quantities of 
plutonium, one of the most dangerous materials 
man has invented, and its radioactive residues 
which have a half-life of some 25,000 years — 
i.e., eternity, in the context of human affairs. 
To date fission reactors, especially breeder- 
type, have exhibited a dangerous propensity to 
mechanical failure, with release of fallout into 
the environment. Furthermore, they present an 
unsolved (and possibly unsolvable) problem of 
how to keep their lethal residues out of the 
environment. In any case, increasing depen- 
dence upon energy generated by nuclear fission 
portends high risk of catastrophe, in the ab- 
sence of a political order that is proof against 
sabotage, terrorism, human failure, and recur- 
` rent large-scale war. I question what prospect 
there is for achieving domestic and inter- 
national order even remotely approaching the 
stability necessary to make fission-produced 
energy even marginally safe? One wonders how 
many political scientists have put this question 
on their teaching and research agendas. 
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Susan Zolla (pathologist) and Michael Mc- J 


Clintock (physicist) describe the hazards of 
biochemical weapons. They also emphasize 
American resistance to tighter restrictions, the 
difficulty of getting military compliance with 
existing restrictions, and the Pentagon’s defense 
of these weapons as second-strike deterrents — 
an argument that all sides can use to block any 
effective control of further development and 
stockpiling. 


Edith Weiss (climate and weather modifica- , 


tions) reviews American efforts to gain military 
advantage at high environmental cost by induc- 
ing excessive rainfall in Indochina. She also 
exhibits the tip of the iceberg of largely 
clandestine research to master larger scale cli- 
matic control — a development which the late 
John von Neumann predicted (1955) could 
produce more worldwide havoc than all the 
nuclear weapons then in existence. 

Except for nuclear weapons and strategy, 
political scientists (with a few exceptions) have 
largely bypassed the political aspects of arrest- 
ing and controlling ecologically disruptive tech- 
nological innovations. Environment: A Bibli- 
ography of Social Science and Related Litera- 
ture (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1972), listing nearly 5,000 items published 
before 1973, confirms this neglect. D’Amato 
observed that “political theory operates upon 
the luxurious level that the environment is mere 
background” (in Politics of Ecosuicide, ed. L. 
L. Roos. [New York: Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston], 1971). More specifically, political scien- 
tists seem generally to take for granted that 
there will always be a habitablee earth and 
plenty of people to inhabit it — so why bother 
with these self-evident parameters? 

To date, economists have largely prempted 
this salient borderland between political science 
and technology. A few political scientists are 
moving in; more are needed. For those who 
have not already read widely on the destructive 
impacts of military operations, weapons re- 
search, weather control, and other risks implicit 
in nonmilitary as well as military disruption of 
the biosphere, this symposium is an excellent 
place to begin. Its price is low; it is well written; 
and the entire booklet can be read in an hour or 
so. 

HAROLD SPROUT 
Princeton University 


Asia and the Road Ahead: Issues for the Major 
Powers. By Robert A. Scalapino. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1975. Pp. 
337. $10.95.) 
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One of the more devastating consequences 
of the Vietnam War in the United States has 
been the serious decline of public interest in 
Asian affairs. Students now prefer an econom- 
ics course in marginal utility, or perhaps abnor- 
mal psychology, to, say, histories of the Meiji 
Restoration. Members of Congress seem simi- 
larly inclined, or more so. Press coverage of the 
area continues to the extent that censorship 
permits and reader interest suggests, but articles 
tend to lack the depth, perception, and enthusi- 
asm of a decade or two ago. Some like to think 
that improved relations with the People’s Re- 
public of China supports policies encouraging a 
steady decline in economic aid save in selected 
enclaves, a low profile in diplomacy, and a 
casual “hands off approach to any other than 
the most obvious affronts to United States’ 
interests. Robert A. Scalapino’s Asia and the 
Road Ahead opens the issues in contemporary 
Asia for serious discussion once more. His work 
will not be met with huzzahs by those who 
wish that that part of the world and its 
troublesome problems would drift out of sight. 

The book takes a broad approach to the 
foreign policies, and the internal conditions on 
which they rest, with a stress on Japan, China, 
India, Indonesia, the U.S.S.R., and the United 
States. Although emphasis is placed on six 
major nations, all of Asia is considered, as are 
the external interests of most of the rest of the 
world. In effect, the study is a lengthy essay, 
addressed in the end to suggestions for adjust- 
ments in U.S. foreign policy for the region. 


The complexity of the issues and the hazards 
of prediction are enormous in a book of this 
kind, espectally since changes occur so rapidly. 
For example, since the text was completed in 
the late spring of 1975, Chou En-lai and Mao 
Tse-tung have died; Abdul Razak is no more in 
Malaysia; and the Liberal Democratic Party is in 
trouble in Japan following the Lockheed scan- 
dals; Indira Gandhi has been defeated and 
replaced by Morarji Desai; Fernando Marcos has 
made diplomatic peace for the Philippines in 
Peking; Mujibar Rahman of Bangladesh has 
been assassinated, and Indo-Bangladeshi rela- 
tionships have deteriorated even further. It is to 
the credit of Robert Scalapino’s thesis that 
changes of such magnitude do not destroy the 
grounds for his major proposals. 


The structure of the analysis is of substantial 
value. First, the choice of six key states for 
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ly, more questions are raised than are answered. 
But, finally, the author does not hesitate to 
express his opinion on changes to U.S. policy 
that should be made from among the several 
options new available. The lengthy bibli- 
ographic essay on the related literature (pp. 
303—324), and a good index (pp. 325—337), 
will be valuable for students and for those who 
wish to scrutinize parallel and contrary ap- 
proaches to the subject. 


Professor Scalapino rejects policies of calcu- 
lated withdrawal, both from Asia and Europe, 
as a short-sighted isolationism that runs con- 
trary to the need for international solutions to 
such problems as nuclear weapons and arms 
control, to say nothing of trade, Third World 
economic growth, and political futures for the’ 
weaker nations. He also rejects the increasingly 
popular “enclave policy” that would link more 
tightly the U.S. to Western Europe, Japan, and 
perhaps a few other selected countries, and let 
the rest float as best they can. The interdepen- 
dence of the world in realms of natural re- 
sources, maritime jurisdictions, and population- 
food problems, to cite a few examples, militates 
against enclave solutions. 


The author proposes instead a policy of 


“selective internationalism” in Asia, with spe- 


cial concern for East Asia, the Pacific Ocean, 
and with somewhat lesser attention to South- 
east Asia, and even less to South Asiz. He also 
suggests that careful consideration be given to 
the development over time of a Pacific Com- 
munity to provide a set of interrelated bridges 
between the many ‘countries involved. 


Scalapino’s conclusions, at least in broad 
terms, probably will appeal to most readers 
who are academic students of international 
affairs; disagreements will arise on specifics. 
This reviewer, for one, can accept “select 
internationalism,’ with its emphasis on East 
Asia and the Pacific as critical elements for U.S. 
policy in the late 1970s. However, no U.S. 
policy for Asia can be complete without taking 
more fully into account South Asia, more 
particularly India. South Asia, as a whole, 
contains almost as many people as the PRC. 
The experience of the past three decades shows 
that political, social, and economic issues on 
the subcontinent are so explosive that it is 
likely that outbreaks of violence will occur 
there frequently, and with repercussions inter- 
nationally. Furthermore, Southeast Asia, hope- 
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It thus appears that “selective international- 
ism,” while being appealing for its apparent 
caution and implied restraint on the need for 
U.S. commitments in Asia, ultimately must 
eschew ‘“‘selective” in favor of “effective inter- 
nationalism.” This means a U.S. policy that 
recognizes aS important all parts of the Asian 
mosaic of countries, with increments of policy 
being extended where they are most needed at 
given'times, but considered within a pattern of 
advanced planning that takes into account the 
whole arena. 

Asia and the Road Ahead is an essay that 
should be read and criticized by all concerned 
with United States foreign policy. It constitutes 
a most useful brief for a national debate that 
“may assist in creating a new consensus on a 
rational U.S, foreign policy for Asia. 


RICHARD L. PARK 
The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


The Afro-Asian Dimension of Brazilian Foreign 
Policy, 1956—1972. By Wayne A. Selcher. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1974. Pp. vi, 252. $10.00.) 


Departing from traditional studies of diplo- 
macy with the Great Powers, this book deals 
with Brazilian relations with Africa, the Middle 
East, and non-Communist Asia ‘(collectively 
called “Afro-Asia”), utilizing a “regional ap- 
proach” which treats the geographical regions 
as undifferentiated while explicating more sali- 
ent relationships with Portuguese Africa, Japan, 
and South Africa, in detail. Employing a com- 
bination of quantitative and expository meth- 
ods, Professor Selcher seeks to map inter- 
regional patterns, to test the viability of Third 
World cooperation, and to assess Brazil’s poli- 
cies toward the developing regions. 

_ Depending, according to Selcher, on Brazil’s 
sense of identity with the West, the U.S., and 
the ‘“‘Luso-Brazilian community” (Portugal, 
Brazil, and Portuguese Africa), on the one 
hand, or Latin America and the Third World, 
on the other — the former identities stressed by 
the “Cold Warriors” and the “Lusotropicolo- 
gists,” the latter urged by the “‘culturalists” and 
the ‘“‘nationalist-neutralists” — Brazil’s policy 
toward Afro-Asia has seemingly traveled a 
tortuous and erratic course. In the 1950s, when 
ties to Portugal, France, and the United States 
were uppermost, Afro-Asia was neglected. In 
the heyday of the “independent” policy in the 
early 1960s, President Quadros proclaimed Bra- 
zil’s opening to Africa and the Third World and 
called for the formation of “ʻa single front in 
the battle against underdevelopment and all 
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forms of oppression,” with racially democratic 
Brazil acting as the leader, “the bridge” be- 
tween Africa and the West. After the coup of 


March 31, 1964, the previous rhetoric was 


discarded, ties to Portugal and the United 
States were reaffirmed, and the ‘‘Luso-Afro- 


Brazilian community” was hailed. Through it - 


all, Selcher identifies a basic regularity, namely 
Brazil’s continuing effort — first emotional, 
then reactive, and finally pragmatic — to 
achieve world power status in the next century. 

The major contribution of the book is the 
careful examination of the objective basis for 
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Afro-Asian-Brazilian relations. Utilizing mea- 


sures from Rummel’s Dimensionality of Na- 
tions (DON) project, Selcher studies four di- 
mensions: diplomatic representation, salience, 
emigration and communications, and exports. 
Relations with the U.S., Latin America, West- 
ern Europe and Eastern Europe are examined as 
well as those with Africa, Asia and the Middle 
East. The- message that comes across is that 
Afro-Asia is relatively unimportant for Brazil, 
the less developed areas of Afro-Asia doubly 
unimportant. Together, Afro-Asia accounts for 


~ less than 10 per cent of Brazil’s exports, 


treaties, communications, and consular repre- 
sentations, and the atypical, more developed 
states of Japan and South Africa account for 
large portions of the interactions. If the latter 
countries, as well as Australia, New Zealand and 
Israel, are excluded, Afro-Asia‘ purchases only 
2.7 per cent of Brazil’s exports (p. 125) and 
accredits about 10 per cent of Brazilian diplo- 
mats (p. 105), hardly a firm basis for a Third 
World policy. . 

On anticolonial issues, Selcher finds con- 
siderable discord. Brazil resists strident anti- 
colonialism because of its extensive trade with 
South Africa and because of its desire to 
preserve Portuguese culture in Africa to facili- 
tate future Brazilian trade and influence. De- 


spite the displeasure of the Afro-Asians, Brazil `` 


strengthened its ties to Portugal in the mid- 
*sixties through the “Treaty of Friendship and 
Consultation” and the “Convention. on 
Equality of Rights and Duties,” declaring 1972 
the “Year of the Luso-Brazilian Community.”’ 

On economic matters, Selcher tells us, Brazil 
generally supports Third World initiatives, fa- 
voring improvement in the terms of trade, 


‘Stabilization of commodity prices, increased 


economic assistance, internationalization of the 
resources of the sea, etc. On a number of 
concrete issues, however, conflicts arise as a 
result of Brazil’s more advanced development. 
Brazil seeks to end Africa’s duty-free access to 
the EEC and opposes special preferences for the 
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so-called “Fourth World,” while favoring pre- 
ferences for the LDC’s generally, especially for 
manufactured or semimanufactured products. 
On coffee issues, where Brazil is the dominant 
producer, it resists expanding production of the 
cheaper African coffee and risked renewal of 
the Coffee Agreement disputing with the 
United States over soluble coffee. On cocoa, 
where Africa is dominant, Brazil seeks to 
expand its share of the market and to under- 
mine African preferences. 

Since interests often conflict, Selcher discov- 
ers little basis for strong ties between Brazil and 
Afro-Asia. He finds the foundation for a Third 
World movement questionable (p. 233), the 
basis for the African policy of the early 1960s 
unrealistic, founded, he believes, on meager 
knowledge of Africa and excessively paternal- 
istic views of Brazil’s capacity to lead Africa. 
Selcher believes that since 1967 a more realis- 
tic, pragmatic policy has been pursued with 
more modest, long-range goals: to diversify 
exports by winning new markets in Afro-Asia, 
to promote unity among the LDC’s to achieve 
common objectives, to ply a middle ground 
between Portugal and Black Africa which pre- 
serves Portuguese culture, enhancing Brazil’s 
future influence in Africa and Asia. 

. Although documentation is sometimes scant, 
the account a bit too matter of fact, and the 
themes and wording occasionally obscure, Sel- 
cher’s book is a useful contribution to our 
understanding of Brazilian foreign policy and 
relationships among Third World countries. 
Subsequent events — the oil crisis and the 
decolonization in Portuguese Africa — have 
made theseerelationships even more important 
for the future. 

K. LARRY STORRS 


Congressional Research Service, 


| Library of Congress 


The Arab-Israeli Military Balance Since October 
1973. By Dale R. Tahtinen. Foreword by 
Robert P. Griffin. (Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute for Public Policy 
Research, 1974. Pp. 43. $2.00, paper.) 


This pamphlet.is an admirable introduction 
to the realities of the Arab-Israeli military 
balance for the reader unacquainted with the 
intricacies of military hardware. Coherently 
divided into sections on air defense, mobile 
ground forces, naval forces, nuclear and CBR 
scenarios, American involvement, and super- 
power war possibilities, the work provides a 
succinct description and analysis of weapons 
systems and inventories in the Middle East at 
the outbreak of the October War. 
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Tahtinen argues that the ‘‘major lesson” to 
be learned from Arab-Israeli wars is that every 
new outbreak of hostility occurs “tat a higher 
and more dangerous level of warfare, bringing 
the superpowers ever nearer to confrontation” 
(p. 1). He supports this claim with respect to 
the October War by an impressive examination 
of the escalation in armaments that accom- 
panied the war and its aftermath. Tahtinen 
further extends the argument by picturing the 
higher military and civilian costs that escalation 
into the realm of chemical, biological, or 
nuclear warfare may bring. This prospect adds 
urgency to the quest for a final peace settle- 
ment in the area. 

The Arab-Israeli Military Balance has one 
major flaw: a subtle but distinct anti-Israel - 
flavor that occasionally manifests itself in faul- 
ty analysis. For example, the author justifies his 
argument against the further supply of highly 
accurate “smart” bombs to Israel by citing the 
alleged use of antipersonnel bombs against 
civilian targets in Damascus during the October 
War (p. 16). Though smart bombs could be 
used against civilians in a future war, it is 
economically and militarily obvious that their 
primary function is to neutralize military tar- 
gets, especially modern anti-aircraft systems. 
Israel needs such weapons to enable her air 
force to compensate for the overwhelming Arab 
advantage in personnel and equipment. To date, 
American supplies of these weapons have 
helped maintain an approximate military bal- 
ance in the region. Without such balance, 
progress toward peace is impossible. 

Aside from this major flaw, the book suffers 
from two minor problems. First, because of its 
brevity, many of its arguments are suggestive, 
rather than exhaustive. For example, both the 
issues of potential superpower involvement and 


. nuclear scenarios require more thorough treat- 


ment. Second, since this book was prepared in 
early 1974, it is already somewhat dated. 
Nonetheless, The Arab-Israeli Military Balance 
provides a helpful background for understand- 
ing the events of today. 


MARVIN C. FEUERWERGER 
Harvard University | 


French Communism: 1920—1972. By Ronald 
Tiersky. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1974. Pp. 425. $15.00.) 


One cannot read this scholarly book without 
allowing oneself moments of respite, because 
almost each page deserves close attention in 
view of so many data and quotations. It is a 
reference book for the history of the French 
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Communist Party from its beginning in 1920 
(after the split within the Socialist Party at the 
Congress of Tours) through the year 1972. The 
book: retains its validity also in. 1977, because 
the French political situation has not changed 
during the last five years. 

The French Communist Party until very 
recently remained faithful to Moscow, but. it 
seems now to follow the example of the Italian 
Communist Party. It publicly castigated in 
1975 the harsh regime in the Soviet forced- 
labor camps and no less harsh treatment of 
Soviet dissidents. Earlier it allowed itself in 
1968 to criticize only mildly the Soviet inva- 
. sion of Czechoslovakia. It wants to demonstrate 
now its independence of Moscow and thus 
* enhance the trust of. the French Socialist Party 
whose leader Francois Mitterand pursues the 
policy of cooperation with the F.C.P. in the 
hopes that the Left coalition would win one day 
‘victory in the general elections and form 
together the government of France.’ 

It is interesting to observe the split in 
attitudes toward the Communist parties among 
the West and South-European Socialist parties. 
On the one hand, almost all Western European 
Socialist parties, headed by the West-German 

-and the British Labor Party, categorically reject 
any cooperation with the Communist parties 
which are, it is true, weak in Western Europe 
except for France. On the other hand, the 

-French, Spanish and Italian Socialist parties 
face strong Communist parties and, reluctantly 
or not, are forced to cooperate nationally or 
locally with the respective Communist parties 
in spite of all difficulties and mutual competi- 
tion. 

The author was somewhat ahead of the 
current developments in claiming that the 
French Communist Party pursued a line inde- 
pendent’ of Moscow already in the ’sixties, 
because it vigorously opposed President de 
Gaulle, while the USSR cultivated good rela- 
tions with. him. He says that the French 
Communist support of Mitterand’s rival candi- 

_dacy in the presidential elections in 1965, 
“despite the wishes- of the Soviet. leadership,” 
“was a step away from unconditional support 
of Soviet foreign policy” (pp. 243—244). If he 
had looked at that problem from the Soviet 
point of view, he would have discovered no 
contradiction. De Gaulle was considered in 
Moscow a good partner in international politics 
because of his independence of the United 
States. Mitterand, supported by the French 
Communists, would have been an even better 
partner. In both cases the USSR would not be a 
loser and could envisage the prospective elec- 
tions with equanimity. While it is true now that 
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the French Communist Party takes care, first of 
all, of its own domestic interests and to that 
extent: is independent of Moscow, there is an 
analogy with what was true in the ’sixties. The 
USSR entertains excellent relations with Presi- 
dent Giscard d’Estaing, while the F.C.P. op- 
poses him fiercely. 


According to Tiersky, the “respectability” 
of the F.C.P. was won during the Nazi occupa- 
tion because of the F.C.P.’s important role in 
the resistance movement. Its present “respecta- 


, bility” is due largely to Mitterand who publicly 


proclaims the Communists as loyal partners in 
spite of recurring quarrels between the two 
parties. Assuming for a moment that the 
Socialists and the Communists would win one 
day a decisive electoral victory (not an impos- 
sible prospect), will the Communists remain 
loyal partners, and would the-two parties agree 
on the attitudes to take regarding the European 
Economic Community and the North-Atlantic 
Alliance? It is interesting to note in this respect 
the results of a July, 1972, public-opinion poll 
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(quoted on p. 307). Answering whether they > 


believed that the Communists .would remain 
loyal partners in a socialist-communist coalition 
government, 50 per cent of the respondents 
denied it, only 23 per cent gave an affirmative 
answer, while 27 per cent were uncertain. 


The French Communist Party began only in 
1975—76 to assert its independence from Mos- 
cow, among others, by its criticism of the 
harshest aspects of Soviet regime, and by its 
claim that French socialism would be different 
from the Soviet and would respect individual 
freedoms and the existence of parties other 
than the Communist if they were willing to 
cooperate in building a socialist society. It 
rejected the Soviet dogma of dictatorship of the 
proletariat, i.e., one-party system. Its new stand 
was proclaimed, for instance, by its representa- 
tive at the 25th Congress of Soviet Communist 
Party (February—March 1976). 

The author renders his due to the administra- 
tive capacity of the Communist municipalities 
within the so-called Red Belt in the vicinity of 
Paris and at Le Havre or Nimes. The same could 
be said about the efficiency of Italian regional 
and municipal administrations. This good rec- 
ord of the Italian Party contributed, among 
other things, to the recent successes of the 
Italian Party in the regional and local elections, 
which gave it one-third of the Italian electorate. 

One must say that during the crisis in 
May—June 1968, when the students and work- 


ers joined in the revolt against de Gaulle, the . 


F.C.P. proved its cautiousness in evaluating its 
chances of seizing power. It refrained from 
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imitating Lenin and did not try to channel the 
discontent into a revolution. This explains also 
their present cooperation with the Socialist 
Party instead of going it alone. 

One should note a small error: the Nazi- 
Soviet agreement was signed on the 23rd not 
the 22nd of August, 1939. 

This book is of interest not only for the 
_ specialist in Western-European politics but also 
for the general public, since France is an 
important part of the Western community and 
since the French Communist Party will remain 
a significant factor in French politics. 


W. W. KULSKI 
Durham, North Carolina 


China and the Great Powers: Relations with the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and Japan. 
Edited by Francis O. Wilcox. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1974. Pp. 103. $10.00.) 


The result of the 1973 Christian A. Herter 
Lecture Series sponsored by The Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies, this 
concise volume edited by the School’s Dean 
Emeritus, Francis O. Wilcox, is a timely and 
valuable primer on China’s rapidly evolving 
Great Power relations. In his introductory 
comments it seems particularly appropriate for 
Wilcox, who as Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs (1955—60) 
formulated strategies to maintain the PRC’s 
exclusion fron the UN and other international 
bodies, to acknowledge both the need for 
President Nixon’s policy reversal toward Peking 
and the PRC’s commendable degree of modera- 
tion and ‘restraint in the UN. 

The second chapter by John Stoessinger 
analyzes the Sino-Soviet relationship, the 
. origins of the split, subsequent bilateral rela- 
tions, and the impact of each, power on the rest 
of Asia, the United States, and the West. 
Though covering some familiar ground regard- 
ing the origins of the split, Stoessinger argues 
that so long as the PRC maintains territorial 
claims against the USSR, future relations will 
probably be marked by continued low-key, 
low-risk cold war competition punctuated by 
limited physical border skirmishes, regardless of 
the advent of new leadership. One shortcoming 
perhaps is the writer’s failure to consider the 
possibility of a renewed Cultural Revolution 
which might tempt Soviet hard-liners to launch 
a pre-emptive nuclear strike against China at a 
time when U.S. deterrent incentives could be 
eroded by domestic- political factors. If one 
overlooks the nearly verbatim use of three 
paragraphs from his textbook, The Might of 
Nations (4th ed., New York: Random House, 
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1973, pp. 60+61), as an introduction, the 
author does very well to compress: such a 
sweeping topic into sixteen pages. 

Writing on Sino-Japanese relations, Edwin O. 
Reischauer notes that because the two nations 
have never been major world powers simultane- 
ously, historical parallels are no guide to the 
present situation. While offering a convincing 
review of the reasons motivating the recent 
Peking-Tokyo rapprochement, the author’s ma- 
jor contribution is a thoughtful analysis of the 
influence of economic, military, and political 
considerations on future bilateral relations. 
Reischauer concludes that neither power would 
gain greatly by moving toward partnership or 
alliance, but dangerous rivalry is equally unlike- 
ly except as a by-product of greatly improved: 
Sino-Soviet relations or a Serious deterioration 
in Japanese-American ties. The subsequent 
Japanese energy and economic crises, however, 
could belie the author’s predictions . should 
Japan be forced to choose between the PRC or 
the USSR for energy imports. 

In his essay former Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield, an ex-academician with a long 
interest in Asian affairs, displays an unmistak- 
able zeal for improved Sino-American relations 
and suggests a number of specific initiatives for 
the 93rd Congress to “wipe the slate clean of 
the anti-Chinese legislation of the past two 
decades” (p. 55). In clear contrast to the more 
analytical approaches of the other authors, 
Mansfield unequivocally calls for rescinding the 
Formosa Resolution, the termination. of the 
U.S. military aid mission and large-scale mili- 
tary grant aid and credit sales to Taiwan, a 
deliberate phase-out of U.S. forces in Korea and 
Thailand, a reduced military presence in Japan, 
a re-examination of SEATO and the defense 
treaty with Taiwan, and expanded U.S.-PRC 
cultural and economic relations including Most 
Favored Nation status for Peking. While most 
of these suggestions are commendable, the 
author’s advocacy role does not permit an 
examination of the ramifications for Chinese 
security vis-a-vis the Soviet Union of a severely 
reduced U.S. military presence in Asia, nor the 
domestic political difficulties implicit in such a 
drastic change of policy toward Taiwan. ` 

The last and perhaps the most thoughtful 
chapter in the book by Jerome Allan Cohen 
examines the political and legal complexities of 
the “normalization” of Sino-American relations 
(defined as the establishment of formal diplo- 
matic relations at the ambassadorial level). 
Cohen suggests that the process has been 
impeded by three obstacles: (1) continued U.S. 
recognition of Taipei; (2) the 1954 Mutual 
Defense Treaty; and (3) the legal status of 
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Taiwan. After a careful review of each, the 
author, as later events seem to show, correctly 
predicts that Peking’s patience with the liaison 
office arrangement would wear thin. He urges 


' the U.S. to follow the Japanese example in 


normalizing relations in the not-too-distant 
future and warns that by delaying Washington 
is gambling on continued moderate leadership 
in Peking. Finally, the writer advances several 
highly imaginative formulas to accord equal 
legitimate status to the PRC while guarding 
against forcible integration of Taiwan with the 
mainland. Writing before recent changes in 
political leadership in the U.S. and the PRC, 
Cohen would probably agree that the chances 
for more rapid normalization of relations are 

Although the broad array of perceptive and 
at times provocative insights comprises the 
book’s strength, an unfortunate brevity and the 


_ absence of footnotes — understandable given 


the confines imposed by the original lecture 
format — are only partially offset by a helpful 
bibliography and appendices. Nevertheless, this 
book has undoubtedly provided a firm founda- 
tion for more extensive future scholarship in 
this field and should be widely read. 


WILLIAM R. FEENEY 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 
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Who Killed the British Empire?: An Inquest. By 
George Woodcock. (New York: Quadrangle/ 
The New York Times Book Company, 1974. 
Pp. 356. $10.00.) 


This book is not a novel of suspense, and 
George Woodcock quickly and predictably ren- 
ders the verdict of his inquest on the death of 


‘the British Empire: the killer was not a single 


identifiable executioner but rather a web of 
circumstances or conspiracy made up of human 
beings and social and economic forces. No 
empire, Woodcock argues, has ever been de- 
stroyed solely by the will or the action of its 
subjects. When an imperial power expires, a 
combination of four factors nearly always 
contributes to its demise: (1) the will of the 
oppressed peoples, often provoked by the 
desire to imitate and then to supplant the alien 
rulers; (2) the threat of external enemies, 
especially of rival empires; (3) the decline of 
the will and ability of the imperial people to 
rule, including the loss of the image of them- 
selves as a master race; and (4) the power of 
economic circumstances, which can compel the 
imperialist to shed an intolerable burden. Of 
these, he considers the loss of self-confidence 
by the rulers as the crucial factor. 
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Having settled the general identities of the 
Empire’s murderers, Dr. Woodcock turns to a 
discussion of the circumstances leading to its 
death, an event of considerable importance in 
world history: since it meant the elimination of 
“an imperial complex that less than thirty years 
ago embraced a quarter of the world’s land 
surface and ruled a quarter of the world’s 
population” (p. 7). In a relatively brief (con- 
sidering the time span and the expanse of 
history he deals with) but wide-ranging ac- 
count, he surveys the Empire at the point of its 
greatest territorial expansion and traces devel- 
opments from 1783 to the point of crisis in 
1930. Weaving together the distant and the 
immediate past, he provides illuminating 


` thumb-nail sketches of the acquisition and 


imperial value of nearly every territory once 
colored red (to indicate the British Empire) on 
the world map, from Tristan da Cunha and 
Ascension Island to Uganda and Mauritius; but 
he concentrates mainly on Canada and India, 
arguing that the whole history of the decline 
and death of the Empire could be written in 
terms of the constitutional history of those two 
areas. 

Woodcock sees 1930 as the year that histori- 
ans will probably find most potent in its effects 
of all the Empire’s critical years. The Empire 
seemed then at its height, but three events 
signalled its coming demise: the recommenda- 
tions of the Imperial Conference that were 
enacted a year later as the Statute of Westmin- 
ster; Gandhi’s great salt march in India, the 
campaign of noncooperation, and the release of 
Gandhi from prison to confer as an equal with 
the Viceroy; and, under pressure ffom Japan 
and the United States, the surrender of Weihai- 
wei to China, Britain’s first abandonment of 
territory to a nationalist government since the 
American Revolution. Woodcock says: 


In all three incidents Britain was responding as 
she would not have done before 1918 to 
external pressures: to the wishes of the do- 
minions, to the rebelliousness of the Indians, to . 
the nationalist ambitions of the Chinese, to the 
rival imperial intents of the Japanese and the 
Americans. The significant point is that in each 
case the response, if not exactly a surrender, 
was a stepping back from power. 1930 was the 
year in which the weakening of the British will 
first became clearly perceptible (p. 252). 


The remainder of the book concerns the rapid 
dismantling of the Empire after World War II, 
with preponderant attention to the loss of India 
and the failure of British efforts to maintain a 
sphere of influence in the Middle East. 
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Throughout his study of history, Woodcock 
keeps an eye on the Empire’s executioners. He 
concludes: “The verdict should probably read 
that the British Empire died partly of natural 
causes, but that its end was precipitated by the 
acts of many identifiable individuals, though 
... no single individual assassin can be identi- 
fied” (p. 327). The natural causes include the 
contradiction between imperial policies and 
British political values (“One cannot rule in- 
definitely according to Curzon and teach ac- 
cording to Milton and Shelley’’); the revolution 
in military techniques; and the relative decline 
of Britain as an industrial and financial power. 
There were also states and individuals who 
helped make certain its end. First among these 
villains was the United States, which directly 
and indirectly had been bringing pressure 
against the Empire for more than a century; 
and after the United States, Japan, whose 
triumphs in the Far East irretrievably changed 
the image of Britain in the minds of colonial 
peoples. Then there were the individuals: Gan- 
dhi; a raft of Canadian leaders, from Papineau 
to Mackenzie King, who, by relentlessly extend- 
ing the bounds of independence, provided 
examples for - nationalists elsewhere; George 
Padmore; Kwame Nkrumah; Gamel Abdel Nas- 
ser; and a great many British liberal and radical 
thinkers and propagandists. The end came 
comparatively peacefully — “‘in the final resort, 
it was weariness as much as conviction that 
made Britain decide to abandon the burden of 
empire” (p. 332). 


Woodcock, who taught English literature 
and now edits the periodical Canadian Litera- 
ture, is littfe concerned with theory, though he 
indicates his belief that the reasons for imperial- 
ism were always more complex than the “‘mere- 
ly economic factors” used by Lenin. A princi- 
pal problem of the book is that the author 
seeks to present so much of the Empire’s life 
and history that he must skimp in his discussion 
of its killers; and his examination of them is 
inadequate. The role of the British anti-imper- 
ialists and their effect on the British political 
culture and governmental policies needs fuller 
treatment. He does have general comments on 
them scattered through his volume; but there is 
not a word on such important theorists and 
publicists as J. A. Hobson and H. N. Brailsford, 
and little about the role of “Little Englanders,” 
“Pro-Boers,” and Labour and Socialist spokes- 
men. Also needed is a more complete discussion 
of the United States as a principal villain in the 
Empire’s downfall. 


The specialist whose interest is the theory or 
practice of imperialism is likely to find some 
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useful information in Who Killed the British 
Empire? but little depth of analysis. The book 
will prove most valuable to those who want a 
broad, interesting, and well-written survey of 
the Empire’s development and decline, with 
some modest generalizations along the way. 


KENNETH E. MILLER 
Rutgers University 


A Dangerous Place: The United Nations as a 
Weapon in International Politics. By Abra- 
ham Yeselson and Anthony Gaglione. (New 
York: The Viking Press, 1975. Pp. 240. 
$8.95.) 


The founders of the League of Nations and 
of the United Nations were exceedingly ambi- ‘ 
tious; their object was no less than control over 
international politics. The UN Security Council 
in particular was fashioned as a center of power 
and authority; its purpose — through regulation 
of armaments, pacific settlement of disputes, 
and coercive sanctions — was to resolve, world- 
wide, the dilemma of order vs. change. 

Success in this endeavor, the present authors 
assert, requires such conduct by the United 
Nations as to enable member states to acknowl- 
edge it as “the supreme spokesman for that 
international justice and morality to which they 
pledged themselves when they joined the or- 
ganization” (p. 2). Yet one is at a loss to find in 
the Charter a hierarchy of values by which 
justice and morality can be confidently de- 
duced. On the one hand the Charter invokes 
“law” — whose thrust favors the status quo; 
while on the other it invokes “justice” — which 
in practice is the demand for change. Implicit 
herein is tension between order and change, 
which poses a dilemma incapable of resolution 
in terms of first principle. The Charter’s am- 
biguity in this regard is deliberate. By design, it 
rejects the precedent of a positive guarantee of 
territorial integrity and political independence 
contained in Article X of the League Covenant 
as too rigidly supportive of the status quo. Also 
by choice, the Charter omits any definition of 
aggression. Thus it invites the play of politics, 
seeking discipline through ad hoc judgments as 
to what goes and what doesn’t. For example, 
acquiescence by the United Nations in the 
demise of Hyderabad and Goa under military 
pressure from India — while admittedly unprin- 
cipled, as Professor Yeselson and Gaglione 
charge — can be regarded as appropriately 
discretionary in the face of anachronistic situa- 
tions. 

Yet, the fact that the United Nations is 
above all a political institution does not neces- 
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sarily dispute the authors’ contention that the 
organization exacerbates rather than reconciles 
international conflict and is, therefore, a dan- 
gerous place. Political wisdom is controversial 
at best. Its attainment by a Security Council 
that has failed to emerge as a dominant center 
or by a General Assembly bound by the dogma 
of one state/one vote is not a foregone conclu- 
sion. Doubt naturally ensues, which the present 
volume resolves by wholly discrediting the 
United Nations. Indeed, believing that the 
United Nations cannot be made to work for 
‘peace, the authors would prefer to see the 
abolition of its political functions (p. 212): not 
because the organization makes no difference, 
but, on the contrary, because, as a weapon in 
. “the armory of nations in conflict,” resorted to 
with the object of subduing one’s opponent, it 
makes matters worse. The authors depict the 
United Nations as an arena in which antagonists 
demean each other through propaganda and 
vituperation, struggle for advantage over ques- 
tions of status, or seek to prevail through 
dubious legitimization of national policies. 

Had international politics submitted to an 
authoritative and powerful United Nations, the 
postwar world would be very different from the 
one we know. Hindsight, however, confirms 
how improbable such an outcome is. In actual 
practice, the United Nations has emerged as a 
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vatiable whose influence in particular inter- 
national situations may be for better or worse. 
That it is always for the worse one cannot judge 
as confidently — certainly not as passionately — 
as does the present volume. Nor can one hope 


‘for salvation in an overarching justice and 


morality that the authors would have the 
United Nations use as point of departure. 
Unfortunately such appeals are themselves 
weapons in the armory of nations in conflict. 
Politics is a morass from which there is no 
obvious exit. 

Accepting fatalistically the continuance of 
the United Nations as a factor in world politics, 
the authors urge prudence and restraint on its 
members. With this one can heartily agree, 
while admonishing the organization, for its 
part, to cultivate the art of mediation with 
more conscious effort than it has heretofore. In 
the main, however, the book — conforming to 
the current disenchantment with the United 
Nations — is a polemic that reflects the corro- 
sive effect of the Arab-Israeli conflict. It is 
therefore dated, for, responding like the 
weather to constant flux, attitudes toward the 
United Nations shift through time. 


EDWARD H. BUEHRIG 
Indiana University at Bloomington 
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Understanding Rawls 


A Reconstruction and Critique of 

A Theory of Justice 

ROBERT PAUL WOLFF 

Since its publication in 1971, John 
Rawls’s A Theory of Justice has been the 
subject of lively debate among philos- 
ophers, economists, and political sci- 
entists. “This is the first sustained and 
systematic commentary on Rawls’s 
important and much-discussed book, 
A Theory of Justice. Anyone over- 
whelmed by the complexity of Rawls’s 
book will find this short exegesis and 
critique of very great value.”—Kurt 
Baier, University of Pittsburgh 

- Cloth, $13.50 e Paper, $3.95 


John Stuart Mill 
and Representative 


Government 

DENNIS F. THOMPSON 

Although Mill regarded Considerations 
on Representative Government as a ma- 
ture statement of his theory of democ- 
racy, critics have tended to treat it less 
seriously than most of his other major 
works. Arguing that this neglect has 
led to.inadequate interpretations of 
Mill’s thought, Thompson restores a 
balanced view by studying the struc- 
ture of the theory expounded in Repre- 
sentative Government. $13.50 


The Passions and 


the Interests 

Political Arguments for 

Capitalism before Its Triumph 
ALBERT O. HIRSCHMAN 

In his continuing search for a better 
understanding of the connections be- 
tween economics and politics, Albert 
O. Hirschman explores the 17th and 
18th centuries and presents a novel 
interpretation of the rise of capitalism 
and its “spirit.” Cloth, $10.00 
Paper, $2.95 


The Philosophical 
Anarchism of 


William Godwin 

JOHN P. CLARK 

This comprehensive study of God- 
win’s philosophy establishes the cen- 
tral importance of his ideas to modern 
social and political thought, correcting 
in the process certain widespread mis- 
interpretations. Clark reassesses God- 
win’s determinism, his doctrine of 
perfectibility, his utilitarianism, his 
theory of rights, his view of political 
action, and other topics. $16.50 


Now in Paperback 
Existential Marxism in Postwar France 


; From Sartre to Althusser 
MARK POSTER e Paper, $4.95 e Cloth, $17.50 
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Red Star 
on the Nile 


The Soviet-Egyptian Influence 
Relationship since the June War 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein l 

The Soviet-Egyptian relationship after the 
June War of 1967 was a new one for both 
countries, and its consequences were of 


global importance. Drawing on ali available 


Soviet and Arab’ materials, Rubinstein de- 
velops the concept of influence as an analyt- 
ical too! and explores the diplomatic, military, 
political, and economic aspects of the influ- 
ence relationship between the two nations. 
- ee $25.00 ə Limited Paperback Edition, 
9.95 


The Arab- 


Israeli Conflict 
Readings and Documents 


Edited by John Norton Moore 

Here in a single binding are the essential 
documents and readings, selected from 
the three-volume Arab-/sfaeli Conflict and 
brought up to cate with the addition of doc- 
uments ranging through December 1975 
and readings extending to April 1976. The 
one-volume format makes these papers 
readily available for reference or classroom 
use. Sponsored by the American Society of 
International Law 

1,358 pages » Cloth, $30.00 e Paper, 
$13.50 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Conflict in Communist China 


Alan P. L. Liu 
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Liu’s skillful blend of autobiographical accounts, Red Guard publications, official 
media, and scholarly documents provides a highly readable and thought-pravoking 
account of the Cultural Revolution and of revolutionary phenomena and totalitar- 
ianism in general. No. 4 in the Series. 1976. 205 pages. $17.95 casebound, $5.75 paper. 


Total Revolution 


A Comparative Study of Germany under Hitler, - 
the Soviet Union under Stalin, and China under Mao 


C. W. Cassinelli 


The studies of Germany, the Soviet Union, and China are each divided into four 
chapters covering 1) the ideology of the movement; 2) the social conditions that 


prevailed when the movement captured state power and how the leader took advan- - 
tage of them; 3) the changes that the revolutionary leaders made and attempted to © 


make in their societies; and 4) the methods they invented toimplement their revolu-. 
tionary policies. No. 10 in the Series. 1976. 231 pages. $19.75 casebound, $6.25 paper. . 
American Bibliographical Center - Clio Press - A 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S. Box 4397, E BI -A 


Santa Barbara, California 93103 








Political Philosophy and the Issues of 
Politics 

JOSEPH CROPSEY 

This collection of papers reflects Cropsey’s concep- 
tion of political philosophy as critique of social 
science, modern politics, and the texts of political 
philosophy written in and since the fifteenth century. 
340 pages Cloth $22.00 


Urban Politics and the 

Criminal Courts 

MARTIN A. LEVIN 

“The best piece of work on trial judges; the book is an 
invaluable contribution to our knowledge of the inter- 
play of American lawyers and American politics; and 
it is a fascinating addition to comparative urbanol- 
ogy.” —William Ker Muir, University of California at 
Berkeley 

x, 332 pages Cloth $20.00 


The French Popular Front 

A Legislative Analysis 

PAUL WARWICK 

Warwick analyzes the influence and eventual demise 
of the French Popular Front, a coalition of Commu- 
nists, Socialists, and left-wing Radicals which won an 
impressive victory in the 1936 elections in France. 
224 pages Illus. Cloth $16.00 
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The Indiana Voter 

The Historical Dynamics of Party Allegiance 

During the 1870s 

MELVYN HAMMARBERG 

“Hammarberg’s remarkable work examines in detail 
and in new ways the nature of nineteenth century 
American mass voting behavior.” Joel Silbey, 
Cornell University 

264 pages Cloth $17.50 


Politics, Language, and Thought 


The Somali Experience 


' DAVID D. LAITIN 


Laitin’s study shows that the choice of an official 
language may significantly alter the course ofa 
country’s political development. 

272 pages Illus. Cloth $19.00 


The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke 


Volume X. Index 

COMPILED BY BARBARA LOWE, PETER 
MARSHALL, AND JOHN A. WOODS 

328 pages Cioth $25.00 
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“This spectacular ‘study of American election returns has 
© been overdue for a century. It is the most complete, clear 
and all-embracing compilation of American election 












g r Of 2 statistics ever made. It is CQ’s Bicentennial gift to a nation’ 
rag TON , that has practiced democracy successfully longer than any 

EXE 3 7EY yA Sas other in history.” ` 
TB) tin He sit 4 . Theodore’ H. White 


-_ . TC -i a ee . n ? 
“written with the clarity, perception, and attention to detail that 
one finds in all of CQ’s publications.” Library Journal 


“never before has so much of the total record been assembled in a single volume.” 
American Reference Books Annual 


“Its comprehensive scope, reliability, and accessibility ae it a sensible acquisition for public, 
academic, and school libraries... The Booklist 


Congressional Quarterly’, GUIDE TO U.S. ELECTIONS contains: 


è Presidential elections: state-by-state popular vote returns for every election since 1824 
e Senate elections: popular vote returns for Senate candidates receiving at least 5% of the vote since 1913, 


è House elections: popular vote returns for House candidates receiving at least 5% of the vote since 1824. 


`e Gubernatorial elections: popular vote returns for gubernatorial candidates receiving at least 5% of the 
votes since 1824. 


è Maps showing electoral college votes @ A 100-page narrative history of all presidential nominating con- 
ventions ® Profiles of major political parties and of major presidential candidates © Histories of the 
electoral college and of procedures for electing governors, representatives, senators eA history of 

. redistricting and reapportionment. 


è Fully indexed, with special indexes for all presidential, House, Senate, guternatorial and southern primary 
election candidates. In total, more than 60,000 entries. 


1,103 pages, 81” x 11”; LC 75-659, December 1975; Clothbound, $49.50 


Please order directly from: 


Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
1414 22nd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 
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The Master Architects 


Building the United States 
Foreign Service, 1890-1913 
RICHARD HUME WERKING 


In this, the first extensive history of 
the genesis of the United States for- 
eign service, Mr. Werking argues that 
internal domestic pressure rather than 
foreign crisis stimulated the growth of 
the foreign service. Included is the 
first in-depth analysis of the pre-World 
War I Commerce Department. 

ISBN 0-8131-1342-2 / 344 pages / $18.75 


To Keep the Peace 


The United Nations 
Condemnatory Resolution 
WILLIAM W. ORBACH 


A history of the condemnatory resolu- 
tions by which the UN expresses out- 
. Tage against the policies or actions of 
- „states ccnsidered guilty of threatening 
k. international peace, including discus- 
sion of the reasons for condemnations, 
_and the process by which thev are en- 
macted or rejected. Particular attention 
Ks given to resolutions against China, 
south Africa and Israel. 

BN 0-8131-1341-5 / 167 pages / $13.75 

















Little Kingdoms 


The Counties of Kentucky, 
1850-1891 
ROBERT M. IRELAND 


A survey cf the paradoxical and unique- 
ly intense political life of 19th-centurv 
Kentucky, which was characterized on 
one hend by marked internal improve- 
ments, and on the other by parochi- 
alism, corruption, inefficiency and law- 


~ Jessness. 


ISBN 0-8131-1351-2 / 194 pages / $11.50 


The Improbable Era. 


The South Since World War II 
CHARLES P. ROLAND - 


“. . the most comprehensive and the 
most objective account of the South 
during the past generation that I have 
ever read.”—David Herbert Donald 
Now in paperback with updated com- 
mentary on the South in 1976 pres- 
idential politics. 

$4.75 


President Eisenhower & 
Strategy Management 


A Study. in Defense Politics 
DOUGLAS KINNARD 


Challenging the conventional view of 
Eisenhower as a weak——though person- 
able—leader, Mr. Kinnard holds that 
in maintaining a fine balance between 
the nation’s economy and its military 
capabilities, the thirty-fourth president 
was strong, canny and effective in the 
making and management of strategic 
policy. 

ISBN 0-8131-1356-3 / 176 pages / July 1977 
$13.75 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 40506 
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i by ine E. ‘Conklin, Tufts 
University 
Examining the legitimate rack- 
ets — white-collar crimes — 
Illegal But Not Criminal 
explores.the attitudes in our na- — 
tion which permit consumer. 
fraud, false advertising, embez- ` 
zlement, bribery and other’. 
_“clean crimes”. The book ex- 
plains how these crimes enable 
offending industries to earn 
millions of dollars by evading 


Women and American 
Democracy 
by Kirsten Amundsen,” 
California State University 
` Showing why political poweris 
the key to improved status and . 
increased opportunity for 
women, A New Look at the Si- 
' lenced Majority examines the 
- position of women in our soci- 
ety; tracing the limited political 
. gains women have made in our > 
nation from suffrage through 


basic ethical and safety stan- the ERA. 
dards. - - Paper $3.95 (61532-8) 
Paper $3.95 (45088-2) | 
AMERICA VOTES DECARCERATION: THE | 
What You Should A. Radical View of NUCLEAR 
Know About Elections Community Correc- ` 
Today ` tions POWER 
` by Kevin Mulcahy & _ by Andrew Scull, Uni- CONTROVERSY 
Richard Katz both of versity of Pennsylvania edited by Arthur : 
Queens College, Decarceration exposes Murphy, Columbia 
1 CUNY. the true reasons be- University 


. Examining variables 


such as education, age, 

class, and party iden- 

tification America 
. Votes examines why 

people vote the way 

they do. 

Paper $2.95 (02378-8) 


Spectrum IAN Books 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., er Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


At your bookstore. 


Teachers: For examination copies, contact your local Prentice-Hall fi 
representative or write to SPECTRUM BOOKS, Dept. SP, Prentice-Hé 


hind the “liberal” re- 
form of  deinsti- 
tutionalization of the 
criminal and the men- . 
tally ill — the urgent 
need to cut the cost of 
‘ social control. 
Paper $3.95 (19764-0) 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


. nomics, science, lav. 














Seven authorities in ; 
atomic energy, eco-: 


and technology offe =+ 
information on key as 
pects of the currer 
nuclear energy debat 
Paper $3.95 (62557 


CAREER ALTERNATIVES 
FOR POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


A Guide for Faculty and Graduate Students 


Thomas E. Mann 


A Publication of the 
Departmental Services Program 





- $1,00 (prepaid) | 20 pages 


Available direct from: 

The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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> Revised Sixth Edition 
including names and fields of . 
specialization of faculty 


p 








Arnerican Political Science Association 
4527 New Hampshire Avenue, NAV, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 : 
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GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE — 1977 








ORDER FORM a © 
- 3 a i a i > 
. ° Please send me__:_______ copies of the 1977 GUIDE TO GRADUATE STUDY IN > .', 
i POLITICAL SCIENCE. Enclosed is my check for $.. = sO, to cover the, 
cost at $4.00 each. ` EA a a A 
l d %4 ` a, g ae 
NAME t , p T . SA “e . ; a 
ADDRESS i T aw ’ 
Return to: American Polltical Sclence Association 
~ ALL ORDERS MUST BE 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. a J a 
; PREPAID Washington, D.C. 20036 . i 
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